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raiNG  mDUSTRT  OF  THE  MITED  STATES. 


INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

TiiK  mineral  wealth  of  the  American 
colonies  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an 
object  of  much  interest  to  the  early  settlers. 
Congregated  near  the  coast,  they  were  little 
likely  to  become  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  mineral  localities,  most  of  which  are  in 
the  interior,  in  regions  long  occupied  by  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  settlers,  moreover,  prob- 
ably possessed  little  knowledge  of  mining, 
and  cert^nly  lacked  capital  which  they  couSd 
appropriate  in  thia  direction.  Some  discov- 
eries, however,  were  made  by  them  very 
soon  after  their  settlement,  the  earliest  of 
which  were  on  the  James  river,  in  Vii^nia. 
Beverly,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Present 
State  of  Vii^inia,"  published  in  London  in 
1705,  makes  mention  of  iron  worts  which 
were  commenced  on  Falling  Creek,  and  of 
glass-houses  which  were  about  to  be  con- 
stxttcted  at  Jamestown  just  previous  to  the 
^at  massacre  by  the  Indians,  in  16S2. 
uiis  undertaking  at  Falhng  Creek  is  referred 
to  by  other  historians,  as  by  Stith,  in  his 
"History  of  Virginia"  (1753),  p.  279.  A 
Captain  N^athaniel  Butler,  it  appears,  present- 
ed to  the  king,  in  1623,  a  very  disparaging 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  coloav,  men- 
tioning, among  other  matters,  that  "  the  Iron 
Works  were  utterly  wasted,  and  the  People 
dead ;  the  Qlass  Furnaces  at  a  stand,  and  in 
small  Hopes  of  proceeding."  The  commit- 
tee of  the  company,  in  Uieir  reply  to  this, 
affirm  that  "great  Snms  had  been  expended, 
and  Infinite  Care  and  Diligence  bestowed  by 
the  Officers  and  Company  for  setting  forward 
various  Commodities  and  Manufactures 
Iron  Works,"  etc.,  et«.  Salmon,  in 
"  Modern  History"  (1746),  vol,  iii,  pp. 
and  468,  refers  to  the  statement  of  Be 
ly,  mentioning  that  "an  iron  work  wai.  ___ 
ITO  on  Falling  Creek,  in  James  River,  where 
they  found  the  iron  ore  good,  and  had  near 
brought  that  work  to  perfection.  The  iron 
proved  reasonably  good ;  but  before  they  got 
into  the  body  of  the  mine,  the  people  i  — 
Vol.  II. 


cut  oiF  in  that  fatal  massacre  (of  March, 
1622),  and  the  project  has  never  been  set  on 
foot  since,  until  of  late ;  but  it  has  not  had 
its  full  triaL"  This  author  also  refers  to  the 
representations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1732,  as  contain- 
ing notices  of  the  iron  works  in  operation  in 
New  England.  From  various  reports  of  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  other 
officials  of  this  colony,  there  appear  to  have 
been,  in  1731,  as  many  as  six  furnaces  and 
nineteen  forges  for  making  iron  in  Kew  Eng- 
land, as  also  a  slitting  mill  and  nail  factory 
connected  with  it 

The  first  blast  furnace  in  the  colonies  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  in  1 702,  by  Lambert 
bespard,  at  the  outlet  of  MattAeeset  pond, 
in  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  and  a 
number  more  were  afterward  set  in  operation 
to  work  the  bog  ores  of  that  district.  Their 
operations  are  described  in  the  "  Collections 
of  the  Massachusetts  Hbtorica]  Society"  for 
1804,  by  James  Thacher,  M.  D.,  who  was 
himself  engaged  in  the  manuf^ture.  In 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
the  same  kinds  of  ore  were  found  and  work- 
ed at  about  the  same  period.  Alexander 
gives  the  year  I7l5  as  the  epoch  of  blast 
furnaces  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  enterprises  were  regarded 
with  great  disfavor  in  the  mother  country. 
In  1719  an  act  was  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  forbidJmg  the  erection  of 
rolling  or  slitting  mills  in  we  American  col- 
onies, and  in  1750  this  was  made  a  law. 

In  Connecticut,  Governor  Winthrop  was 
much  interested  in  investigating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  minerals  about  Haddam  and  Mid- 
dletown.  In  1651  he  obtained  a  license  giv- 
ing him  almost  unlimited  privileges  for 
working  any  mines  of  "lead,  copper,  or  tin, 
or  any  minerals ;  as  antimony,  vitriol,  black 
lead,  alum,  salt,  salt  springs,  or  any  other 
the  like,  *  *  *  to  enjoy  forever  said 
mines,  with  the  lands,  woods,  timber,  and 
water  within  two  or  three  miles  of  said 
mines."      Andin  1661,  another  special  grant 
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was  made  to  him  of  any  mines  he  might 
discover  in  the  neighhorhood  of  Middletown. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  derived 
any  special  advantage  from  these  privileges, 
although  he  used  to  mate  frequent  excur- 
sions to  the  different  localities  of  minerals, 
especially  to  the  Governor's  Ring,  a  moun- 
tain in  Uie  north-west  corner  of  East  Had- 
dam,  and  spend  three  weeks  at  a  time  there 
with  his  servant,  engaged,  as  told  by  Gover- 
nor Trumbull  to  President  Styles,  and  record- 
ed in  his  diary,  in  "  roasting  ores,  assaying 
metals,  and  casting  gold  rings."  John  win- 
tiirop,  F.R.8.,  grandson  of  Governor  Win- 
throp,  was  evidently  well  acqumnted  with 
many  localities  of  different  ores  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  a  consid- 
erable coUection  of  specimens  he  had  made. 
It  is  supposed  that  among  them  Hatchett 
found  the  mineral  columbite,  and  detected 
the  new  meta!  which  he  named  columbium. 
At  Middletown,  an  argentiferous  lead  mine 
was  worked,  it  is  supposed,  at  this  period,  by 
the  Winthrops,  and  the  men  employed  were 
evidently  skilful  miners.  When  the  mine 
was  reopened  in  1852,  shafts  were  found 
weD  timbered  and  in  good  preservation,  that 
had  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  120  feet,  and, 
with  the  other  workings,  amounted  in  all  to 
1,500  feet  of  excavation.  The  oldest  Ameri- 
can charter  for  a  mining  company  was  grant- 
ed in  1709,  for  working  the  copper  ores  at 
Simsbury,  Concecticut,  Operations  were 
carried  on  here  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
ore  raised  being  shipped  to  England,  and  a 
similar  minuig  enterprise  was  undertaken  in 
1T19,  at  Belleville,  in  New  Jersey,  about  six 
miles  from  Jersey  City.  The  products  of 
the  so-called  Schuyler  mine  at  this  place 
amounted,  before  the  year  l'?ai,  to  1,386 
tons  of  ore,  all  of  which  were  shipped  to 
Ei^land.  At  this  period  (1732)  the  Gap 
mine,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
■was  first  opened  and  worked  for  copper,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  centuir  various 
Other  copper  mines  were  opened  in  New 
Jersey;  also,  the  lead  mine  at  Southamp- 
ton, Mass.,  and  the  cobalt  mine  at  Chatham, 
Gonn.  In  1754  a  lead  mine  was  auccesa- 
fblly  worked  in  "Wythe  county,  in  south- 
western Virginia,  and  this  is  still  productive. 
It  is  probable  that,  by  reason  of  the  higher 
value  of  copper  at  that  period,  and  the  lower 
price  paid  for  labor  than  at  present,  some  of 
the  coppCT  mines  may  have  proved  profit- 
^le  to  work,  though  it  is  certain  this  has 
not  been  the  case  with  them  of  late  years. 


The  existence  of  copper  in  the  region  abont 
Lake  Superior  was  known,  from  Uie  reports 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  1660,  and  one 
or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
work  it  during  the  laat  century  by  parties  of 
Englishmen.  The  lead  mines  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  discovered  by  Le  Sueur  in  his  ex- 
ploring voyage  up  the  river  in  1700  and 
1 701,  were  first  worked  by  Dubuque,  a 
French  miner,  in  1788,  upon  the  tract  of 
land  now  occupied  by  the  city  in  Iowa  bear- 
ing his  name. 

Such,  in  general,  was  the  extent  to  which 
this  branch  of  industry  had  been  carried  up 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  only 
coal  mines  worked  were  some  on  the  JamM 
river,  twelve  miles  above  Hichmond,  and  the- 
capacity  of  these  for  adding  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country  was  not  by  any  means  appre- 
ciated. The  gold  mines  were  entirely  un- 
known, and  the  dependence  of  the  countiy 
upon  Great  Britain  for  the  supply  of  iron 
had  so  checked  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  that  comparatively 
nothing  was  known  of  our  owu  resources  in 
the  mines  of  this  metal.  The  moat  impor- 
tant establishments  for  its  manufacture  were 
small  blast  furnaces,  working  bog  ores,  and 
the  bloomaries  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, making  bar  iron  direct  from  the  rich 
m^ietic  ores. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States  in  these 
branches  will  be  traced  in  the  succeeding 
chapters,  one  of  which  will  be  devoted  to 
each  of  the  principal  metals. 


CHAPTER  L 


The  early  history  of  the  iron  manufacture 

in  the  American  colonies  has  been  noticed 
in  the  introductory  remarks  which  precede 
this  chapter.  Since  the  year  1750  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  the  buMness  by  the 
mother  country  had  fimited  the  operations  to 
the  production  of  pig  iron  and  castings,  and 
a  few  blast  furnaces  wore  employed  in  New 
England  and  the  middle  Atlantic  states.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  pi^  iron  was  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain,  where  it  was  admit- 
ted free  of  duty,  and  articles  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel  were  returned  from  that  coun- 
try. In  1771  the  shipment  of  pig  iron  from 
the  colonies  amounted  to  7,525  tons.  By 
the  sudden  cessation  of  commercial  relatione 
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on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  country 
was  thrown  upon  its  own  reaources,  but  was 
illy  prepared  to  meet  the  new  aiid  extraor- 
dinary demands  for  iron.  The  skill,  experi- 
ence, and  capital  for  this  business  were  all 
alike  wanting,  and  even  the  casting  of  can- 
non was  aa  undertaking  that  few  of  the  fur- 
nace masters  were  prepared  to  venture  upon. 
The  bog  ores  found  in  Plymouth  county, 
Mass.,  together  with  suppUes  from  New  Jer- 
sey, sustained  ten  furnaces ;  and  in  Bridge- 
water,  cannon  were  successfully  cast  and  bored 
by  Hon.  Hugh  Orr,  for  the  supply  of  the 
army.  They  were  also  made  at  Westville, 
Conn.,  by  Mr.  Elijah  Bachus,'  who  welded 
together  bars  of  iron  for  the  purpose.  The 
Continental  Congress,  also,  was  forced  to 
establish  and  canj  on  works  for  furnishing 
iron  and  steel,  and  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  Jersey,  the  highlands  of  New  York,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Housatonicin  Connecticut, 
they  found  abundance  of  rich  ores,  and  forests 
of  the  best  wood  for  the  charcoal  required 
in  the  manufacture.  At  their  armory  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  tlie  first  trials  of  anthracite  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  were  made  in  1775.  But 
the  condition  of  the  country  was  little  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  this  branch  of 
industry,  and  after  the  war,  without  capita, 
a  currency,  or  facilities  of  transportation,  the 
iron  business  long  continued  of  little  more 
than  local  importance.  The  chief  supphes 
were  again  furnished  from  the  iron  works  of 
Great  Britain,  the  establishment  of  which 
had  in  great  part  been  owing  to  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  development  of  onr 
own  resources;  and  while  that  country  con- 
tinued to  protect  their  own  interest  by  pro- 
hibitory duties  that  for  a  long  period  exclu- 
ded all  foreign  competition,  the  iron  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  languished  under  a 
policy  that  fostered  rather  the  carrying  trade 
between  the  two  countries  than  the  building 
up  of  highly  important  manufactories,  and 
the  establishment  around  them  of  perma- 
nent agrieultura!  settlements  through  the 
home  market  they  should  secure.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  mana&cture  in  Great  Briton 
was  rapidly  accelerated,  improved  by 
inventions,  strengthened  by  accumulated 
capital,  and  sustamed  by  the  use  of  mineral 
coal  for  fuel,  almost  a  century  before  we  had 
learned  in  the  discour^ng  condition  of  the 
art,  that  this  cheap  fuel,  mines  of  which 
were  worked  near  Richmond  in  Virginia, 
before  1790,  could  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture.     The  natural  ad- 
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vantages  possessed  by  Great  Britain  power- 
fully co-operated  with  her  wise  legislation  ; 
and  as  her  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal 
;re  developed  in  close  juxtaposition,  and 
localities  not  far  removed  from  the  coast, 
the  iron  interest  became  so  firmly  established 
that  no  nation  accessible  to  her  ships  could 
successfully  eng^e  in  the  samepnrsuit,  until, 
by  following  the  example  set  by  Great  Britain, 
its  own  mines  and  resources  might  be  in  like 
manner  developed.  Thus  encouraged  and 
supported,  the  iron  interest  of  Great  Britain 
has  prospered  at  the  expense  of  that  of  all 
other  nations,  till  her  annual  production 
amounts  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  seven 
millions  or  eight  millions  of  tons  produced 
throughout  the  world  1  "^"i  f*^  products  of 
her  mines  and  furnaces  have,  until  quite  re- 
cently, been  better  known,  even  in  the  ex- 
treme western  states,  where  the  cost  of 
"  Scotch  pig  iron "  has  been  more  than 
doubled  by  the  transportation,  than  has  that 
of  the  rich  ores  of  tnese  very  states.  And 
thus  it  is  the  annual  production  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  only  recently  reached  2,000,- 
000  toiks,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
and  richness  of  her  mines,  both  of  iron  ores 
and  of  coal,  and  the  immense  demands  of 
iron  for  her  own  consumption.  So  great  are 
the  advantages  she  possesses  in  the  quality 
of  these  essential  materials  in  the  production 
of  iron,  that  accordii^  to  the  statement  of 
an  able  writer  upon  this  subject,  who  is  him- 
self largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  leas 
than  half  the  quantity  of  raw  materials  is 
required  in  this  country  to  the  ton  of  iron, 
that  is  required  in  Great  Britain,  "  thus 
economizing  labor  to  an  enormous  extent. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  materials  for  making  a 
ton  of  iron  can  be  laid  down  in  the  United 
States  at  the  furnace  with  less  expenditure 
of  human  labor  than  in  any  part  of  the 
known  world,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Scotland,"  (''On  the  Statistics  and  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Production  of  Iron,"  by  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  N.  Y.,  1856,  p.  20).  The  tables 
presented  by  this  writer,  of  the  annual  pro- 
duction, show  striking  vicissitudes  in  the 
trade,  which  is  to  bo  accounted  for  chiefly 
by  the  fluctuations  in  prices  in  the  English 
market  depreseit^  or  encouraging  our  own 
manufacture,  and  oy  the  frequent  changes  in 
ourtariE 

"In  1810  the  production  of  iron,  en- 
tirely charcoal,  was  64,000  tons.  In  1820, 
in  consequence  of  the  commercial  ruin  which 
swept  over  the  country  just  before,  the  bnai' 
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nesa  was  in  a  state  of  c 

omparative  ni 

not  over  20,000  tons  w 

ere  produced. 

1q  1828  the  product 

was  130,000  ton 

"  1829    " 

"     142,000      " 

"  1830    " 

"     165,000     " 

"  1831    "        " 

"     191,000     " 

"   1832    " 

"     200,000     " 

"    1840    " 

"     347,000     " 

"    1842    " 

"     215,000     " 

"    1845    " 

"     486,000     " 

"    1846    " 

"     765,000     " 

"    1847    " 

"     800,000     " 

■■    1852    ^^'         ^'1 

■'     564,000     " 

"     716,674     " 

"    1855    •' 

"     754,178     " 

"    1856    " 

"     874,423     " 

•■    1857    "         " 

"     798,157     " 

"     705,094     " 

"    1859    " 

"     8^1,437     " 

"    1860    « 

«     913,774     " 

"    1861     " 

"     731,664     " 

"    1862    " 

"     787,663     " 

•■    1863    "         " 

"     947,604     " 

"1,135,497     " 

"    1865    " 

"     931,582     " 

"    1866    " 

"1,350,943     " 

"    1867    "         " 

"1,461,626     ■' 

"    1868    " 

"1,103,500     " 

■'    1869  ■' 

"  1,916,641     " 

"    1870  " 

'■2.000.000     " 

There  was  a  protective  duty  on  iron  from 
1825  to  1837,  but  none  from  1887  to  1843. 
From  1843  to  1848  there  was  protection, 
but  none  from  1848  to  18G3.  The  high 
protective  duty  was  modified  in  1866,  and 
since  that  time  the  protection  has  been  more 
and  more  moderate  as  the  premium  on  gold 
declined.  The  tariff  of  1870  reduced  the 
duty  from  nine  to  seven  dollars  per  ton  on 
pig  iron,  and  from  eight  to  six  doUara  per 
ton  on  scrap  iron> 

Until  the  year  1840,  charcoal  had  been  the 
only  fuel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron; 
and  while  it  produced  a  metal  far  superior 
in  quality  to  that  made  with  coke,  the  great 
demands  of  the  trade  were  for  cheap  irons, 
and  the  market  waa  cMefiy  supplied  with 
these  from  Great  Britain.  The  introduction 
of  anthracite  for  smelting  iron  ores  in  1840 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  manufacture,  though 
its  influence  waa  not  sensibly  felt  ffc»  several 
years* 

llATERIALS  BUPLOTZn    IW  THE  MANUFACTUBB. 

Before  attempting  to  exhibit  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  for  making  iron,  and 
the  methods  of  conducting  the  manufecture, 
it  is  well  to  give  some  account  of  the  mate- 
rials employed,  and  explain  the  conditions 
upon  which  this  manufecture  depends.  Three 
elements  are  essential  in  the  great  branch  of 
the    business — that  of  producing  pig  iron. 


viz ;  ores,  fuel  to  reduce  them,  and  a  suit- 
able flnx  to  aid  the  process  by  melting  with 
and  removing  the  earthy  impurities  of  the 
ore  in  a  freely  flowing,  glassy  cinder.  The 
flux  is  usually  limestone,  and  by  a  wise  pro- 
vision, evidently  in  view  of  the  uses  to 
which  this  would  be  applied,  limestone  is 
almost  universally  found  conveniently  near 
to  iron  ores ;  so  also  are  stores  of  fuel  com- 
mensurate with  the  abundance  of  the  ores. 

The  principal  ores  are  hematites,  magnetic 
and  specular  ores,  the  red  oxides  of  the  sec- 
ondaiy  rocks,  and  the  carbonates.  Probably 
more  than  tliree-quarters  of  the  iron  made 
in  the  United  States  is  from  the  first  three 
varieties  named,  and  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  English  iron  is  from  the  last — 
from  the  magnetic  and  specular  ores  none. 
Hematites,  wherever  known,  are  favorite  ores. 
They  are  met  with  in  great  irregular-shaped 
deposits  (apparently  derived  from  other 
forms  in  which  the  iron  waa  distributed),  in- 
termixed with  ochres,  clays,  and  sands,  some- 
times in  scattered  lumps  and  blocks,  and 
sometimes  in  massive  ledges ;  they  also 
occur  in  beds  interstratified  among  the  mica 
alates.  Although  the  deposits  are  regarded 
as  of  limited  capacity,  they  are  often  worked 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  100  feet;  in  one 
instance  in  Berks  county,  Penn.,  to  165  feet ; 
and  when  abandoned,  as  they  sometimes  are, 
it  is  questionable  whether  this  is  not  rather 
owing  to  the  increased  expenses  incurred  in 
continuing  the  enormous  excavations  at  such 
depths,  than  from  failure  of  the  ore.  Mines 
of  hematite  have  proved  the  most  valuable 
mines  in  the  United  States.  At  Salisbury, 
in  Connecticut,  they  have  been  worked 
almost  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  100 
years,  supplying  the  Ineans  for  supporting 
an  active  industry  in  the  country  around, 
and  enriching  generation  after  generation  of 
proprietors,  lie  great  group  of  mines  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  in  Columbia  county,  Penn., 
and  others  in  Berks  and  Lehigh  counties  in 
the  same  state,  are  of  similar  charactor. 

The  ore  is  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron, 
consisting  of  from  72  to  85  percent,  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  (which  corresponds  to  about 
50  to  60  per  cent,  of  iron),  and  from  10  to 
14  per  cent,  of  water.  Silica  and  alumina, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  peroxide  of  manganese 
are  one  or  more  present  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties; but  the  impurities  are  rarely  such  as  \a 
interfere  with  the  production  of  very  excel- 
lent iron,  either  for  foundry  or  forge  pur- 
poses— that  is,for  castings  or  bar  iron.     It  is 
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easily  and  cheaply  mined,  and  works  easily 
in  the  blaat  furnace.  On  account  of  its  de- 
ficiency in  silica  it  is  neceaaary  to  use  a  lime- 
stone containing  this  ingredient,  tliat  the 
elements  of  a  glassy  cinder  may  be  provided, 
which  is  the  first  requisite  in  smelting  iron ; 
or  the  same  end  may  be  more  advantageously 
attuned  by  adding  a  portion  of  m^netic 
ore,  which  is  almost  always  mixed  with 
silica  in  the  form  of  quartz ;  and  these  two 
ores  are  consequently  very  generally  worked 
together — the  hematites  making  two-thirds 
or  three-quarters  of  the  chaise,  and  the  mag- 
netic ores  the  remainder. 

Magnetic  ore  is  the  richest  possible  com- 
bination of  iron,  the  proportion  of  which 
cannot  exceed  72.4  per  cent.,  combined  with 
37.6  per  cent  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  heavy, 
black  ore,  compact  or  m  coarse  crystalline 
grains,  and  commonly  mixed  with  quarts 
and  other  minerals.  It  affects  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  pieces  of  it  often  support  small 
bits  of  iron,  as  nails.  Such  ore  is  the  load- 
stone. It  is  obtained  of  various  qualities ; 
some  sorts  work  with  great  difficulty  in  the 
blast  furnace,  and  others  arc  more  easily 
manM;ed  and  make  excellent  iron  for  any 
use ;  but  all  do  better  mixed  with  hematite. 
The  m^netic  ores  have  been  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  ancient  processes  of  making 
malleable  iron  direct  from  the  ore  in  the 
m>en  forge,  the  Catalan  forge,  etc.,  and  at 
toe  present  time  they  are  so  used  in  the 
bloomary  fires.  They  are  found  in  inex- 
haustible beds  of  all  dimensions  lying  among 
the  micaceous  slates  and  gneiss  rocks.  These 
beds  are  sometimes  so  extensive  that  they 
f^pear  to  make  up  the  OTeater  part  of  the 
mountains  in  which  they  lie,  and  m  common 
language  the  moout^ns  are  said  to  be  all 
ore, 

Specalar  ore,  or  speculu:  iron,  is  so  named 
from  the  shining,  mirror-like  plates  in  which 
it  is  often  founi  The  common  ore  is  some- 
times red,  steel  gray,  or  iron  black,  and  all 
these  varieties  are  distinguished  by  the 
bright  red  color  of  the  powder  of  the  ore, 
which  is  that  of  peroxide  of  iron.  M(^- 
netic  ore  gives  a  black  powder,  which  is  that 
of  a  less  oxidized  combination.  The  specu- 
lar ore  thus  contains  less  iron  and  more  oxy- 
gen than  the  magnetic ;  the  proportions  of  its 
mgredients  are  TO  parts  in  100  of  iron,  and 
30  of  oxygen.  Though  the  difierence  seems 
slight,  the  qualities  of  the  two  ores  are  quite 
distinct.  The  peroxide  makes  iron  &st,  but . 
some  sorts  of  it  produce  an  inferior  quality 
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of  iron  to  that  from  the  hematite  and  mag- 
netic ores,  and  better  adapted  for  castings 
than  for  converting  into  malleable  iron.  The 
pure,  rich  ores,  however,  are  many  of  them 
unsurpassed.  It  is  found  in  beds  of  aU  di- 
mensions, and  though  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  they  prove  of  limited  ex- 
tent, those  of  Mbsouri  and  Late  Superior 
are  inexhaustible.  Magnetic  and  specular 
ores  are  associated  together  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  sometimes  are  accompanied  by 
hematite  beds ;  and  it  is  also  the  case,  that 
iron  districts  are  characterized  by  the  preva- 
lence of  one  kind  only  of  these  ores,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others. 

The  red  oxides  of  the  secondary  rocks 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  red  fossil- 
iferous  and  oolitic  ores  that  accompany  the 
so-called  Clinton  group  of  calcareous  shales, 
sandstones,  and  argillaceous  hmeatones  of 
the  upper  silurian  along  their  lines  of  out- 
crop in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  east- 
em  Tennessee,  and  from  Oneida  county,  N. 
Y.,  westward  past  Niagara  Falls,  and  through 
Canada  even  to  Wisconsin.  The  ore  is  found 
in  one  or  two  bands,  rarely  more  than  one  or 
two  feet  thick,  and  the  sandstone  strata  with 
which  they  are  associated  are  sometimes  so 
ferruginous  aa  to  be  themselves  workable 
ores.  The  true  ores  are  sometimes  entirely 
made  up  of  the  forms  of  fossil  marine  shells, 
the  original  material  of  which  has  been 
gradualfy  replaced  by  peroxide  of  iron.  The 
oolitic  variety  is  composed  of  fine  globular 
particles,  united  together  like  the  roe  of  a 
fish.  The  ore  is  also  found  in  compact 
forms,  and  in  Wisconsin  it  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  fine  saud  or  seed.  Its  composition 
IB  very  variable,  and  its  per-centago  of  iron 
ranges  from  40  to  60.  By  reason  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  difiused  through  some  of 
the  varieties,  these  work  in  the  blast  fnmace 
very  freely,  and  serve  extremely  well  to  miy 
with  the  silicious  ores. 

Of  the  varieties  of  carbonate  of  iron,  the 
only  ones  of  practical  importance  in  the 
United  States  are  the  sihcious  and  ai^Ila- 
ceous  carbonates  of  the  coal  formation,  and 
the  similar  ores  of  purer  character  found 
among  the  tertiary  clays  on  the  western 
shores  of  Chesapei&e  Bay.  The  former  va- 
rieties are  the  cnief  dependence  of  the  iron 
furnaces  of  Great  Britain,  where  they  abun- 
dantly occur  in  layers  among  the  shales  of 
the  coal  formation,  interstraufied  with  the 
beds  of  coal — the  shafts  that  are  sunk  for 
the  exploration  of  one  also  penetrating  beds 
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of  the  other.  The  layers  of  ore  are  in  flat- 
tened blocks,  balls,  and  kidney-shaped  lumps, 
which  are  picked  out  from  the  ehalea  as  the 
beds  of  these  are  excavated.  The  ore  is 
lean,  affording  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of 
iron ;  but  it  ia  of  easy  reduction,  and  makes, 
when  properly  treated,  iron  of  fair  quality. 
In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  western  Virginia, 
Kentucty,  and  Tennessee,  the  ores  occur 
with  the  same  associations  as  in  England ; 
but  the  supply  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  pre- 
carious, and  many  furnaces  that  have  de- 
pended upon  them  ore  sow  kept  in  opera- 
tion only  by  drawing  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  supplies  irom  the  mines  of  Lake 
Superior,  more  than  one  thousand  miles  off. 
Among  the  horizontally  stratified  rocks  west 
of  the  Allcghaniee,  the  same  bands  of  ore 
are  traced  over  extensive  districts,  and  are 
even  recognized  in  several  of  the  different 
states  named.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  bands  is  the  buhrstone  ore,  so  call- 
ed from  a  cellular,  flinty  accompaniment 
which  usually  underlies  it,  the  whole  con- 
t^ned  in  a  bed  of  peculiar  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone. So  much  carbonate  of  lime  ia  some- 
times present  in  the  ore,  that  it  requires  no 
other  flux  in  the  blast  furnace.     Its  per-cent- 

Jof  iron  is  from  25  to  35.  Along  the  line 
outcrop  of  some  of  the  cu'bonates  are 
found  deposits  of  hematite  ores,  the  result 
of  superflcial  changes  in  the  former,  due  to 
atmospheric  t^encies  long  continued.  In 
southern  Ohio,  at  Hanging  Itock  particultuly, 
numerous  furnaces  have  been  supported  by 
these  ores,  and  have  fdraished  much  of  the 
best  iron  produced  at  the  west. 

The  carbonates  of  the  tertiary  are  found 
in  blocks  and  lumps  among  the  clays  along 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  at  Baltimore, 
and  its  vicinity.  The  ores  are  of  excellent 
character,  work  easily  in  the  fiimace,  make  a 
kind  of  iron  highly  esteemed — particularly 
for  the  manufacture  of  nails — and  are  so 
abundant  that  they  have  long  sustained  a 
considerable  number  of  famaoes.  They  lie 
near  the  surface,  and  are  oolleeted  by  esoa- 
vating  the  clay  beds  and  sorting;  out  the 
balls  of  ore.  The  excavations  nave  been 
carried  out  in  some  places  on  the  ^ore  be- 
low the  level  of  tide,  the  water  being  kept 
back  by  coffer  dams  and  steam  pumps. 

Bog  ores,  with  which  the  earliest  himaces 
in  the  country  were  supplied,  are  now  little 
used.  They  are  rarely  found  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  running  the  Isrge  furnaces  of 
the  present  day,  and,  moreorer,  make  but  aa 


inferior,  brittle  qutdity  of  cast  iron.  They 
are  chiefly  found  near  the  coast,  and  being 
easily  dug,  and  also  reduced  to  metal  with 
great  facility,  they  proved  very  convenient 
for  temporary  use  before  the  great  bodies  of 
ore  in  Uie  interior  were  reached.  Some  fur- 
naces are  still  running  on  these  ores  in  the 
soath-west  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  Snow- 
hill,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and 
the  iron  they  make  is  used  to  advantage  in 
mixing  at  the  great  stove  foundries  in  Albany 
and  ^&oy  with  other  varieties  of  cast  iron. 
It  increases  the  fluidity  of  these,  and  pro- 
duces with  them  a  mixture  that  will  flow 
into  and  take  the  forms  of  the  minutest 
markings  of  the  mould. 

Charcoal  has  been  the  only  fiiel  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  until  anthracite 
was  applied  to  this  purpose,  about  the  year 
1840,  and  still  later — in  the  United  States — 
coke  and  bituminous  coal.  So  long  as  wood 
continued  abundant  in  the  iron  districts,  it 
was  preferred  to  the  mineral  fuel,  as  in  the 
early  experience  of  the  use  of  the  latter  the 
quality  of  the  iron  it  (woduced  was  inferior 
to  that  made  from  the  same  ores  with  char- 
coal, and  even  at  the  present  time,  moat  of 
the  highest^priced  irons  are  made  with  char- 
coal The  hard  woods  make  the  best  coal, 
and  after  these,  the  yellow  pine.  Hemlock 
and  chestnut  are  lai^ely  used,  because  of 
their  abundance  and  cheafwess.  The  char- 
coal fiimaces  are  of  small  size  compared 
with  those  using  the  denser  mineral  coal, 
and  their  capacity  rarely  exceeds  a  produc- 
tion of  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  pig  iron  in 
twenty-four  hours.  In  1840  they  seldom 
made  more  than  four  tons  a  day ;  the  differ- 
ence is  owing  to  larger  furnaces,  the  use  of 
hot  blast,  and  much  more  efficient  blowing 
machinery.  The  consumption  of  charcod 
to  the  ton  of  iron  is  one  hundred  bushels  of 
hard-wood  coal  at  a  minimnm,  and  from  this 
running  up  to  one  hundred  and  flfty  bushels 
ot  more,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  coal 
and  the  skill  of  the  manager.  The  economy 
of  the  business  depends,  in  ^eat  part,  upon 
the  convenience  of  the  supplies  of  fuel  and 
of  ores,  of  each  of  which  rather  more  than 
two  tons  weight  are  consumed  to  every  ton 
of  pig  iron.  As  the  woods  are  cut  off  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  &mace8,  the  supplies  are 
gradually  drawn  from  greater  distances,  till 
at  last  they  are  sometimes  hauled  from  ten 
to  fourteen  miles.  The  furnaces  nei^  BaM- 
more  have  been  supplied  with  pine  wood  dis- 
oha^ed  from  ve»ek  «t  the  coaling  kilna 
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>re  certwn  de- 
pendence in  this  manufacture,  and  are  cheap- 
ly conveyed  from  the  mines  on  the  great 
lines  of  transportation,  so  that  furnaces  may 
be  placed  anywhere  upon  these  lines,  with 
reference  more  especially  to  proximity  of 
ores.  Thns  they  can  be  grouped  togeth- 
er in  greater  numbers  than  is  practicable 
with  charcoal  farnaces.  Their  establishment, 
however,  involves  the  outlay  of  much  capital, 
for  the  anthracite  furnaces  are  all  built  upon 
3  lai^  scale,  with  a  capacity  of  producing 
from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  pi^  iron  a  day. 
This  requires  machinery  of  great  power  to 
furnish  the  immense  quantities  of  air, 
amounting  in  the  lai^e  stacfes  to  fifteen  tons 
or  more  every  hour,  and  propel  it  through 
the  dense  column,  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet  m 
height,  of  heavy  materials  thatfill  thefumace. 
The  air  actutjly  exceeds  in  weight  all  the 
other  materiaia  introduced  into  iJie  furnace, 
and  its  efficiency  in  promoting  combustion 
and  generating  intensity  of  heat  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  concentration  to  which  it 
is  subjected  when  blown  in  under  a  pressure 
of  six:  or  eight  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
It  is  rendered  still  more  eflicient  by  being 
heated  to  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  lead 
before  it  is  introduced  into  the  furnace;  and 
this  demands  the  construction  of  heating 
ovens,  through  which  the  blast  is  forced  from 
the  blowing  cylinders  in  a  series  of  iron 
pipes,  arranged  so  as  to  absorb  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  waste  heat  from  the  combust- 
ible gases  that  issue  from  the  top  of  the 
stack,  and  are  led  through  these  ovens  before 
thoy  are  finally  allowed  to  escape.  The 
weight  of  andiracite  consumed  is  not  fer 
from  double  that  of  the  iron  made,  and  thi 
ores  usually  exceed  in  weight  the  fuel.  The 
flux  is  a  small  and  cheap  item,  its  weight 
ranging  from  one-eighth  to  one-third  that  of 
the  ores. 

The  location  of  furnaces  with  reference  to 
the  market  for  the  iron  is  a  consideration  of 
no  small  importance,  for  the  advantages  of 
cheap  material  may  be  overbalanced  oy  the 
difference  of  a  few  dollars  in  the  coat  of 
placing  in  market  a  product  of  so  little  value 
to  the  ion  weight  as  pig  iron. 

The  following  statement  gave  the  cost  of 
the  different  items  which  went  to  make  up 
the  total  expense  of  production  at  the  locali- 
ties named  in  1859.     The  advance  in  the 
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value  of  ores,  cost  of  transportation,  liihor, 
and  coal,  have  increased  these  items  about 
75  per  cent,  since  1863. 

At  diiferent  points  on  the  Hudson  river, 
anthracite  furnaces  are  in  operation,  which 
pplied  with  hematites  from  Columbia 
and  Dutchess  counties,  N.  Y.,  and  from  the 
lighboring  counties  in  Massachusetts,  at 
prices  varying  from  $2.25  to  $3.00  per  ton ; 
averaging  about  $2.50.  They  also  use  mag- 
netic ores  from  Late  Champlain,  and  some 
from  the  Highlands  below  West  Point,  the 
latter  costing  82-50,  and  the  former  $3.50  to 
$4.50  per  ton ;  the  average  being  about 
$3.50.  The  quantities  of  these  ores  pur- 
chased for  the  ton  of  iron  produced  are 
about  two  tons  of  hematite  and  one  of  m^- 
netic  ore,  making  the  cost  for  the  ores  $6.75. 
Two  tons  of  anthracite  cost  usually  $9,  and 
the  flux  for  fuel  about  35  cents.  Actual  con- 
tract prices  for  labor  and  auperinteadence 
have  been  $4  per  ton.  Thus  the  total  ex- 
pense for  the  ton  of  pig  iron  is  about  $20.10 ; 
or,  allowing  for  repairs  and  interest  on 
capital,  full  $21. 

In  the  Lehigh  valley,  in  Pennsylvania, 
are  numerous  furnaces,  which  are  supplied 
with  anthracite  at  the  low  rate  of  $3  per  ton, 
or  $6  to  the  ton  of  iron.  The  ores  are  mixed 
magnetic  and  hematites,  averaging  in  the 
proportions  used  about  $3  per  ton,  or,  at  the 
rate  consumed  of  24  tons,  17,50  to  the  ton 
of  iron.  Allowing  the  same  amount — $4.35 
— for  other  items,  as  at  the  Hudson  river 
furnaces,  the  total  cost  is  $17.85;  or,  with 
interest  and  repairs,  nearly  $19  per  ton.  The 
difference  is  in  great  part  made  up  to  the 
furnaces  on  the  Hudson  by  their  convenience 
to  the  great  markets  of  New  York,  Troy, and 
Albany. 

The  charcoal  iron  made  near  Baltimore 
shows  a  higher  cost  of  production  than  either 
of  the  above,  and  it  is  also  subject  to  greater 
expenses  of  transpoi'tation  to  market,  which 
is  chiefly  at  the  rolling  milla  and  niul  fac- 
tories of' Massachusetts.  Its  superior  quality 
causes  a  detaaud  for  the  product  and 
sustains  the  business.  For  this  iron  per  ton 
2^  tons  of  ore  are  consumed,  costing  $3.e2i 
per  ton,  or  $9,06  ;  fuel,  Si  cords  at  $2.50, 
$8.75 ;  flux,  oyster  shells,  80  cts. ;  labor  (in- 
cluding $1,60  for  charring)  "■■"  '  ' 
pensas,  $2  ;  total,  $22.86. 

At  many  localities  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  iro 
cost,  but  thi " 
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delivering  the  metal,  and  obtaining  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  aale.  Increased  facilities  of 
transportation,  however,  are  rapidly  remov- 
ing these  distinctions.  At  Danville,  on  the 
Susquehanna  river,  Columbia  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  cost  of  production  has  been  re- 
duced to  an  unusually  low  amount,  by  reason, 
of  large  suppiies  of  ore  close  at  hand,  the 
cheapness  of  anthracite,  and  the  very  large 
scale  of  the  operations.  Pig  iron,  as  shown 
by  the  books  of  the  company,  has  been  made 
for  111  per  ton.  Its  quality,  however,  was 
inferior,  so  that,  with  the  expenses  of  trans- 
portation added,  it  could  not  be  placed  in 
the  eastern  markets  to  compete  with  other 
ii-ons.  Pig  iron  is  produced  more  cheaply 
on  the  Ohio  river  and  some  of  its  tributaries 
Ihan  elsewhere,  but  there  are  no  furnaces  in 
the  United  States  which  can  make  a  good 
article  much  'ess  than  $27  per  ton. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    0BK8. 

The  m^netic  and  specular  ores  of  the 
United  States  are  found  in  the  belt  of 
metamorphic  rocks — the  gneiss,  quarta  rock, 
mica  and  talcose  slate8,and  limestones — which 
ranges  along  to  the  east  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  spreads  over  the  principal  part  of  the 
New  England  states.  It  is  only,  however, 
in  certain  districts,  that  this  belt  is  produc- 
tive in  iron  ores.  The  hematites  belong  to 
the  same  group,  and  the  important  districts 
of  the  three  ores  may  be  noticed  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  met  from  Canada  to 
Alabama.  Similar  ores  are  also  abundant 
in  Missouri,  and  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Superior. 

New  Enoland  States. — In  New  Hamp- 
shire m^netic  and  specular  ores  are  found 
in  lai^e  quantities  in  a  high  granitic  hili 
called  the  Boldface  Mountam,  in  the  town 
of  Bartlett.  The  locality  is  not  conveniently 
accessible,  and  its  remoteness  irom  coal 
mines  will  probably  long  keep  the  ore,  rich 
and  abundant  as  it  is,  of  no  practical  value. 
At  Piermont,  on  the  western  border  of  the 
state,  specular  ore,  very  rich  and  pure,  is 
also  abundant,  but  not  worked.  At  Pran- 
conia  a  small  furnace,  erected  in  1811,  was 
run  many  years  upon  magnetic  ores,  obtain- 
ed from  a  bed  of  moderate  size,  and  which 
in  1824  had  been  worked  to  the  depth  of 
200  feet.  In  1S30  the  iron  establishments 
of  this  place  were  still  objects  of  considerable 
interest,  though  from  the  accounts  of  them 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
of  that  year,  it  appears  that  the  annual  pro- 


duction of  the  blast  furnace  for  the  preceding 
years  had  averted  only  about  "316 
tons  of  cast  iron  in  hollow  ware,  stoves, 
machinery,  and  pig  iron" — a  less  quantity 
than  is  now  produced  in  a  ^eek  by  some  of 
the  anthracite  furnaces.  One  forge  making 
bar  iron  direct  from  the  ore  produced  forty 
tons  annually,  and  another  100  tons,  coi> 
suming  550  bushels  of  charcoal  to  the  ton. 
The  cost  of  this,  fortunately,  was  only  from 
*3,V5  to    $4.00  per  hundred  bushels.       A 

Sortion  of  the  product  was  transported  to 
ioston.the  freight  alone  costing  J26  per  ton. 
In  Vermont  these  ores  are  found  in  the 
metamorphic  slates  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  are  worked  to  some  extent  for  mixing 
with  the  hematite  ores,  which  are  more 
abundant,  being  found  in  many  of  the  towns 
through  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  from 
Canada  to  Massachusetts.  In  1850  the 
number  of  blast  furnaces  was  ten,  but  their 
production  probably  did  not  reach  4,000 
tons  per  annum,  and  has  since  dwindled 
away  to  a  much  less  amount.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  seven  furnaces  in  Berkshire, 
Mass.,  near  the  hematite  beds  that  are  found 
in  the  toirns  along  the  western  line  of  the 
state.  These  had  a  working  capacity  of 
about  12,000  tons  of  pig  iron  annually,  and 
this  being  made  from  excellent  ores,  with 
charcoal  for  fuel,  its  reputation  was  high  and 
the  prices  remunerative ;  but  as  charcoal  in- 
creased in  price,  and  the  cheaper  anthracite- 
made  iron  improved  in  quality,  the  business 
became  unprofitable ;  so  that  the  extensive 
hematite  beds  are  now  chiefly  valuable  for 
fiimishing  ores  to  the  furnaces  upon  the 
Hudson  river,  where  anthracite  is  deliv- 
ered from  the  boats  that  have  come  through 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  and  magnetic 
ores  are  brought  by  similar  cheap  conveyance 
from  the  mines  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
ChamplMn,  Through  Connecticut,  down  the 
Housatonic  valley,  very  extensive  beds  of 
hematite  have  supplied  the  sixteen  furnaces 
which  were  in  operation  ten  years  ago.   The 

Seat  Salisbury  bed  has  already  been  named, 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century  it 
produced  from  250,000  to  300,000  tons  of 
the  very  best  ore ;  the  iron  from  which,  when 
made  with  cold  blast,  readily  brought  from 
$6  to  $10  per  ton  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary kinds  of  pig  iron.  The  Kent  ore  bed  was 
of  similar  character,  though  not  so  extensive. 
New  York. — Across  the  New  York  state 
line,  a  number  of  other  very  extensive  de- 
posits of  hematite  supported  seven  blast  fur- 
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naces  in  Columbia  and  Dutchess  counties, 
and  now  furnish  supplies  to  thoBo  along  the 
Hudson  river.  In  Putnam  county,  magnetic 
ores  succeed  the  hematites,  and  are  devel- 
oped in  considerable  beds  in  Putnam  Val- 
ley, east  from  Cold  Spring,  where  they  were 
worked  for  the  supply  of  forges  during  the 
last  century.  These  beds  can  again  furnish 
large  quantities  of  rich  ore.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  very  productive  mines  of 
magnetic  ore  have  been  worked  near  Fort 
Montgomery,  six  miles  west  from  the  river. 
At  the  Greenwood  fiimace,  back  from  West 
Point,  was  produced  the  strongest  cast  iron 
ever  tested,  which,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  officers  of  the  ordnance  department, 
made  to  Congress  in  1856,  after  being  re- 
molted  several  times  to  increase  its  density, 
exhibited  a  tenacity  of  45,970  Ihs.  to  the 
square  inch.  The  beds  at  Monroe,  near  the 
jNew  Jersey  line,  are  of  vast  extent;  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  enormous  quantities  of 
ore  in  sight,  however,  makes  the  beat  iron. 
Mining  was  commenced  here  in  1750,  and  a 
furnace  was  built  in  1751,  but  operations 
have  never  been  carried  on  upon  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  abundance  of  the 
ores.  In  the  northern  counties  of  New 
York,  near  Lake  Champlain,  are  numerous 
mines  of  rich  magnetic  orea.  Some  of  the 
most  extensive  bloomary  establishments  in 
the  United  States  are  supported  by  them  in 
Clinton  county,  and  many  smaller  foi^es  are 
scattered  along  the  course  of  the  Ausable 
river,  where  water  power  near  some  of  the 
ore  heds  presents  a  favorable  site.  Bar  iron 
is  made  at  these  establishments  direct  from 
the  ores;  and  at  Keeseville  nail  factories  are 
in  operation,  converting  a  portion  of  the 
iron  into  nails.  In  Essex  coanty  there  are 
also  many  very  productive  mines  of  the  same 
kind  of  ore,  ana  Port  Henry  and  its  vicinity 
has  furnished  targe  quantities,  not  only  to 
the  blast  furnaces  that  were  formerly  in 
operation  here,  but  to  those  on  the  Hudson, 
and  to  puddling  furnaces  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  about  Boston. 
In  the  interior  of  Essex  county,  forty  miles 
back  from  the  lake,  are  the  extensive  mines 
of  the  Adirondac.  The  ores  are  rich  as 
well  as  inexhaustible,  but  the  remoteness  of 
the  locality,  and  the  difficulty  attending  the 
working  of  them,  owing  to  their  contamina- 
tion with  titanium,  detract  greatly  from  their 
importance.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Adi- 
rondac mountains,  in  St.  Lawrence  county, 
near  Lake  Ontario,  arc  found  large  beds  of 


apecular  ores,  which  have  been  worked  to 
some  extent  in  several  blast  furnaces.  They 
occur  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  gran- 
ite and  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  iron 
they  make  is  inferior — suitable  only  for  cast^ 
ings.  The  only  other  ores  of  any  importance 
in  the  state  are  the  fossiliferous  ores  of  the 
Clinton  group,  which  are  worked  near  Oneida 
Lake,  and  at  several  points  along  a  narrow 
belt  of  country  near  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario.  They  have  sustained  five  blast 
furnaces  in  this  region,  and  are  transported 
in  lat^  quantities  by  canal  to  the  anthra- 
cite furnaces  at  Scranton,  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  boats  returning  with  mineral  coal  for  the 
fiirnaces  near  Oneida  Lake. 

Nbw  Jeksbt. — From  Orange  county,  in 
New  York,  the  range  of  gneiss  and  horn- 
blende rocks,  which  contain  the  magnetic 
and  specular  ores,  passes  into  New  Jersey, 
and  spreads  over  a  large  part  of  Passaic  and 
Morris,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Sussex  and 
Warren  counties.  The  beds  of  m^netic  ore 
are  very  large  and  numerous,  and  have  been 
worked  to  great  extent,  especially  about 
Ringwood,  Dover,  Eockaway,  Eoonton,  and 
other  towns,  both  in  blast  furnaces  and  in 
bloomaries.  At  Andover,  in  Sussex  county, 
a  great  body  of  specular  ores  furnished  for  a 
number  of  years  the  chief  supplies  for  the 
fiirnaces  of  the  Trenton  Iron  Company,  situ- 
ated at  Philipsbui^,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Lehigh.  On  the  range  of  this  ore,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north-east,  are  extensive  deposits 
of  Frankiiniteironoreaccompanybgthe  zinc 
ore  of  this  region.  This  unusual  variety 
of  ore  consists  of  peroxide  of  iron  about 
88  per  cent.,  oxide  of  zinc  17,  and  oside  of 
manganese  16.  It  is  smelted  at  the  works 
of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  at  New- 
ark, producing  annually  about  2,000  tons  of 
pig  iron.  The  metal  is  remarkable  for  its 
large  crystalline  faces  and  hardness,  and  is 
particularly  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel,  as  well  as  for  producing  bar  iron  of 
great  strength. 

As  the  forests,  which  formerly  supplied 
abundant  fuel  for  the  iron  works  of  this  re- 
gion, disappeared  before  the  increasing  de- 
mands, attention  was  directed  to  the  inex- 
haustible sources  of  anthracite  up  the  Lehigh 
valley  in  Pennsylvania,  with  which  this  iron 
region  was  connected  by  the  Morris  canal 
and  the  Lehigh  canal ;  and  almost  the  first 
successful  application  of  this  fuel  to  the 
smelting  of  iron  ores  upon  a  large  scale  was 
made  at  Stanhope,  by  Mr,  Edwin  Post.  A  new 
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era  in  tke  iron  manufacture  was  thus  intro- 
duced, and  an  immense  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction soon  followed,  as  the  charcoal  fur- 
naces gave  place  to  larger  ones  construct«d 
for  anthracite.  The  Lehigh  valley,  tying  on 
the  range  of  the  iron  ores  toward  the  south- 
west, also  produced  large  quantities  of  ore, 
which,  however,  was  almost  exclusively 
hematite.  Hence,  an  interchange  of  ores 
has  been  largely  carried  on  for  furnishing 
the  best  mixtures  to  the  furnaces  of  the  two 
portions  of  this  iron  district;  and  the  oper- 
ations of  the  two  must  necessarily  be  consid- 
ered together,  ITie  annual  production,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  blooinaries  of  New  Jer- 
sey, has  reached,  within  a  few  years,  about 
140,000  tons  of  iron.  But  in  a  prosperous 
condition  of  the  iron  business  this  can  be 
largely  increased  without  greatly  adding  to 
the  works  already  established,  while  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  iron  mines  and  supplies  of  fuel 
are  unlimited.  The  proximity  of  this  dis- 
trict to  the  great  cities,  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, adds  greatly  to  its  importance.    . 

Pbnnstlvania. — Although  about  one- 
third  of  ail  the  iron  manufectured  in  the 
United  States  is  the  product  of  the  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  ores  carried  into 
the  state,  the  comparative  importance  of  her 
mines  has  been  greatly  overrated,  and  their 
large  development  is  rather  owing  to  the 
abundant  supplies  of  mineral  coal  conveni- 
ently at  hand  for  working  the  ores,  and,  as 
remarked  by  Mr.  Lesley  ("  Iron  Manufac- 
turer's Gnide,"  p.  433),  "to  the  energetic, 
persevering  German  use  for  a  century  of 
years  of  what  ores  do  exist,  than  to  any  ex- 
traordinary wealth  of  iron  of  which  she  can 
boast.  Her  reputation  for  iron  is  certainly 
not  derived  from  any  actual  pre-eminence  of 
mineral  over  her  sister  states.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Vit^nia,  and  North  Carolina, 
are  far  more  liberally  endowed  by  nature  in 
this  respect  than  she.  The  immense  m&g' 
netic  deposits  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
almost  disappear  just  after  entering  her  lira- 
its.  The  brown  hematite  beds  of  ner  great 
valley  will  not  seem  extraordinary  to  one 
who  has  become  familiar  with  those  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee.  Her  fossil  ores  are  lean  and  un- 
certain compared  with  those  of  the  south ; 
and  the  carbonate  and  hematized  carbonate 
outcrops  in  and  under  her  coal  measures 
will  hardly  bear  comparison  with  those  of 
the  grander  outspread  of  the  same  forma- 
tions in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  western  Vir- 


ginia." The  principal  sources  of  iron  in  the 
state  are,  first,  the  hematites  of  Lehigh  and 
Berks  counties — the  range  continuing  pro- 
ductive through  Lancaster,  also  on  the  other 
side  of  the  intervening  district  of  the  new 
ted  sandstone  formation.  The  ores  are 
found  in  large  beds  in  the  limestone  valley, 
between  the  South  and  the  Kittatinny 
mountains  ;  those  nearest  the  Lehigh  supply 
the  furnaces  on  that  river,  already  amounting 
to  twenty-three  in  operation  and  four  more  in 
course  of  construction,  and  those  nearer  the 
Schuylkill  supply  the  furnaces  along  this 
river.  The  largest  bed  is  the  Moselem,  in 
Berks  county,  six  miles  west-south-west  from 
Kutatown.  It  has  been  very  extensively 
worked,  partly  in  open  excavation  and  partly 
by  underground  mining,  the  workings  reach- 
ing to  the  depth  of  166  feet.  Over  20,000 
tons  a  year  of  ore  have  been  produced,  at  a 
cost  of  from  $1.30  to  Jl.SO  per  ton. 

Magnetic  ores  are  found  upon  the  Lehigh, 
or  South  mountain,  the  margin  on  the  south 
of  the  fertile  limestone  valley  which  con- 
tains the  hematite  beds.  These,  how- 
ever, are  quite  unimportant,  the  dependence 
of  the  great  iron  furnaces  of  the  Lehigh 
for  ttese  ores  being  on  the  more  extensive 
mines  of  New  Jersey;  while  the  only  sup- 
plies of  magnetic  ores  to  the  furnaces  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  the  Susquehanna  are  from  the 
great  Cornwall  mines,  fourmiles  south  of  Leb- 
anon. An  immense  body  of  magnetic  iron 
ore,  associated  with  copper  ores,  has  been 
worked  for  a  long  time  at  this  place,  at  the 
junction  of  the  lower  Silurian  limestones 
and  the  red  sandstone  formation.  The  bed 
lies  between  dikes  of  trap,  and  exhibits  pe- 
onliarities  that  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
bodies  of  iron  ore  on  this  range.  The  ^^"a^■ 
wick,  or  Jones'  mine,  in  the  south  corner  of 
Berks  county,  resembles  it  in  some  particu- 
lars, lis  geological  position  is  in  the  upper 
slaty  layers  of  m&  Potsdam  sandstone,  near 
the  meeting  of  this  formation  with  the  new 
red  sandstone.  Trap  dikes  penetrate  the 
ore  and  the  slates,  and  the  best  ore  is  found 
at  both  mines  near  the  trap.  Not  fer  from 
York,  Pa.,  an  ore  known  as  the  Codorus  Iron 
Ore  has  been  raised  for  some  years,  but  was 
regarded  as  almost  worthless,  but  recent  ex- 
periments have  led  to  the  discovery  that  it 
contains  the  exact  ingredients  necessary  to 
make  it  the  best  of  fluxes  for  reducing  the 
other  ores  of  that  region  to  steel  of  excellent 
quality  without  any  intermediate  process. 
Along  the  Maryland  linei  on  both  sides  of  the 
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Susquehaima,  chrome  iroa  has  been  found  in 
considerable  abundance  in  the  serpentine 
rocks,  and  has  been  largely  and  very  profita- 
bly mined  for-home  consumption  and  for  ex- 
portation. It  fiirnishea  the  difiereot  chrome 
pigment",  and  their  preparation  has  been 
carried  on  chiefly  at  Baltimore. 

A  portion  of  the  Iieraatitea  wtich  sapply 
the  furnaces  on  the  Schuylkill,  occur  along  a 
narrow  limestone  belt  of  about  a  mile  in 
width,  that  crosses  the  ScLuylkill  at  Spring 
Mill,  and  extends  north-east  into  Montgomery 
county,,  and  south-west  into  Chester  county. 
Their  production  has  been  very  large,  and 
that  of  the  furnaces  of  the  Schuylkill  valley 
dependent  upon  these  and  the  other  mines 
of  this  region  has  been  rated  at  100,000 
tons  of  iron  annually. 

The  great  Chestnut  Lil!  hematite  ore  bed, 
three  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Columbia, 
Lancaster  connty,  covers  about  twelve  acres 
of  surface,  and  has  been  worked  in  numer- 
ous great  open  excavations  to  about  100  feet 
ill    depth,    the   ore    prevailing  througLout 
among  the  clays  and  sands  from  top  to  bot- 
tom.    "  The  ioor  of  the  mine  is  hard,  white 
Potsdam  sandstone,  or  the  gray  slaty  layers 
over  it.    The  walls  sbow  horizontal  wavy 
layers  of  blue,  yellow,  and  white  laminated, 
unctuous  clays,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  deep, 
containing  ore,  and  nnder  these  an  irregulai- 
layer  of  hard  concretionary,  cellular,  fibrous, 
brown  hematite  from 
ten    to    thirty    feet 
thicTc   down  to  the 
sandstone  "    ("  Iron 
Manufacturer's 
Guide,  p  582  ")    In 
the      accompanym^ 
wood  cut,  the  daik 
]y    shaded    portions 
represent  the  hema 
tites,  while  the  light- 
er poitions  above  are 
chiefly  clays      Pro- 
fessor   Eogers    sup- 
jjOsc!  that  the   ore 
Las    leachtd    down 
from  the  upper  alaty 
beds  through  which 
it  was  ongiually  drf 
fused,  and  has  o^l 
IsL-ted  upon  the  im 
pen  ions    =iand«tone 

which  m  this  Mumty   is  the   first  witer.are    occasiomlh    de*eloped,  and  these  ^re 
beaiiiig  stratum  fir  the  wells  recogniZLi  and  worted  it  man>    lutalities 

The   icpeited   oocmrenee   of  the   lower  [along   the   outcrop    of    the   tormations    to 
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Silurian  limestones  and  sandstones  along  the 
■alleys  of  central  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
Jusquehanna  to  the  base  of  the  Alleghany 
mountain,  is  accompanied  through  these  val- 
with  numerous  beds  of  hematite  ;  and 
to  the  supplies  of  ore  they  have  furnished 
for  great  numbers  of  furnaces,  is  added  the 
"     iliferous  ore  of  the  Clinton  group,  the  out- 

3  of  which  is  along  the  slopes  of  the  ridges 
aronnd  their  ends.  Many  furnaces  have 
depended  upon  this  source  of  supply  alone. 
As  stated  by  Lesley,  there  were,  in  1857, 
14  anthracite  furnaces  that  used  no  other, 
and  11  anthracite  furnaces  which  mixed  it 
either  with  magnetic  ore  or  hematite,  or  with 
both.  Montour's  ridge,  at  Danville,  Colum- 
bia county,  referred  to  on  page  24,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  localities  of  this  ore. 
Professor  Eogers  estimated,  in  1847,  that 
there  were  20  furnaces  then  dependent  upon 
theminesofthispl3ce,andproducing«unually 
an  average  of  8,000  tons  of  iron  each,  with 
a  consumption  of  9,000  tons  of  ore,  or  a 
total  annual  consumption  of  180,000  tons. 
At  this  rate,  he  calculated  that  the  av^la- 
ble  ore  would  be  exhausted  in  30  years. 

Between  the  Clinton  group  and  the  coal 
measures  are  successive  formations  of  lime- 
stones, sandstones,  shales,  etc.,  which  form  a 
portion  ofthegeologicalcolnmnofmany  thou- 
sandfcet  in  thickness;  and  among  these  strata, 
like  the  carbonates  of  the  coal  measures 
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which  they  helong.  Though  of  some  local 
importance,  they  do  not  add  very  largely  to 
the  iron  production  of  the  state.  Along  the 
Bummit  of  the  Alleghany  mountain  the  base 
of  the  coal  measures  is  reached,  which 
thence  spread  over  the  western  portion  of 
the  state,  nearly  to  its  northern  line.  The 
ores  which  belong  to  this  formation  are 
chiefly  contained  among  il«  lower  mem- 
bera,  and  found  in  the  outcrop  of  these 
around  the  mai^n  of  the  basin.  At  some 
localities  they  have  been  obtained  in  consider- 
able abundance,  and  many  furnaces  have  run 
upon  them  alone;  but  for  large  establish- 
menta  of  several  furnaces  together,  they 
prove  a  very  uncertain  dependence, 

SlARrLANn.^The  metamorphicbelt  croaaea 
this  state  back  of  Baltimore,  and  is  pro- 
ductive in  chromic  iron  and  copper  ores, 
rather  than  in  magnetic  and.  specular  ores. 
Some  of  the  former,  highly  titaniferous,  have 
been  worked  near  the  northern  line  of  the 
state,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna ; 
and  at  Sytesville,  on  the  Potomac,  a  furnace 
has  been  supplied  with  specular  ores  from  its 
vicinity.  Several  hematite  beds  within 
twenty  miles  of  Baltimore  h 
considerable  quantities  of  ore  for  mixture 
with  the  tertiary  carbonates,  upon  which 
the  iron  production  of  the  state  chiefly 
depends.  Beds  of  these  occur 
from  Havre  de  Grace  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state 
large  furnaces  were  built  at  Mount  Savage  and 
Lonaconing  to  work  the  ores  of  the  coal 
formation;  tut  the  supply  has  proved  in- 
sufficient to  sustain  them.  In  1853  the 
capacity  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  state 
was  equal  to  a  production  of  over  70,000 
tons  of  iron.     This,  however,  has  never  heen 

SouTHSaif  Statks. — South  of  Maryland 
the  same  iron  belt  continues  through  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  and  Geoi^ia ;  and  al- 
though it  is  often  as  productive  ' 
beds  of  the  three  varieties  ot  ore 
magnetic,  specular,  and  hematite — as 
other  states  along  its  range,  these 
add  comparatively  little  to  the  material 
wealth  of  the  states  to  which  they 
Through  Vii^nia,  east  and  west  of  the  Blue 
Eidge,  hematite  ores  ahound  in  tne  limestone 
valleys,  and  magnetic  ores  are  often 
venient  proximity  to  them.  Many  small 
furnaces  have  worked  them  at  different 
times,  but  their  product  was  always  small. 
Three  belts  of  magnetic  ore,  associated 


lar  iron  and  hematites,  are  traeed 
I  the  midland  counties  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  have  furnished  supplies  for  fur- 
es  and  forges  in  a  number  of  counties — 
Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Rutherford,  Stofees, 
Surry,  Yadkin,  Catawba;  and  Chatham, 
Wake,  and  Orange  connties  upon  the  east- 
ern belt.  The  belt  of  ore  from  Lincoln 
county  passes  into  South  Carol  inj 
through  York,  Union,  and  Spart; 
districts.  It  crosses  the  Broad  Eiver  at  the 
Cherokee  ford,  and  though  the  whole  belt 
only  half  a  mile  wide,  it  presents  numer- 
is  localities  of  the  three  kinds  of  ore,  and  of 
limestone  also  in  close  proximity,  and  finely 
aituat«d  for  working.  Several  other  locali- 
noticed  in  the  "State  Geological 
by  M.  Tuomey,  who  remarks,  on 
3V8,  that  "if  iron  is  not  manfactured 
m  the  state  as  successfully  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
certainly  not  due  to  any  deficiency  in 
natural  advantages."  In  northern  Geoi^ia 
the  ferruginous  belt  is  productive  in  im- 
mense bodies  of  hematite,  associated  with 
m^netic  and  specular  ores,  in  the  Allatoona 
hills,  near  the  Etowah  river,  in  Cherokee 
and  Cass  counties.  This,  which  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  great  iron  districts  of  the 
United  States,  though  bountifully  provided 
with  all  the  materials  required  In  the  manu- 
facture, and  traversed  by  a  railroad  which 
connects  it  with  the  bituminous  coal  mines 
of  eastern  Tenne^ee,  supports  only  sis 
small  charcoal  furnaces  of  average  capacity, 
not  exceeding  600  or  VOO  tons  per  annum 
each.  In  Alabama,  hematites  and  specular 
ores  accompany  the  belt  of  silnriau  rocks 
to  its  southern  termination,  and  are  worked 
in  a  few  bloomary  fires  and  two  or  three 
blast  furnaces.  The  fossiliferoua  ore  of 
the  Clinton  group  is  also  worked  in  this 
state. 

Tennessee  in  1840  ranked  as  the  third 
iron-producing  state  in  the  Union.  The 
counties  ranging  along  her  et^tem  border 
produced  hematite  ores,  continuing  the 
range  of  the  silurian  helt  of  the  great  val- 
ley of  Virginia ;  those  bordering  the  Clinch 
river  produced  the  fossil  ore  of  the  Clinton 
group,  there  known  as  the  dyestone  ore ; 
and  western  Tennessee  presented  a  very  in- 
teresting and  important  district  of  hematites 
belonging  to  the  subcarboniferous  limestone 
in  the  region  lying  east  of  the  Tennessee 
and  south  of  the  Cumberland  river.*     The 
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farnaces  of  this  district,  which  have  num- 
bered 42  in  a!],  were  the  greater  part  of 
them  in  Dickson,  Montgomery,  and  Stewart 
counties.  They  were  all  supplied  with 
chareoal  for  fue^  at  a  cost  of  $4  per  hundred 
bushels.  In  1854  the  product  of  pig  iron 
was  37,918  tons;  but  it  gradually  declined 
to  27,050  tons  in  1857;  and  in  August, 
1858,  only  15  furnaces  were  in  operation. 
The  clo-e  of  ihe  war  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  production  of  iron  in  Tennessee,  and 
with  her  excellent  ores  and  her  extenBive 
forests  she  is  already  taking  the  lead  among 
the  southwestern  States  in  the  production 
of  a  charcoal  iron  of  superior  quality,  and 
will  soon  produce,  also,  large  quantities  of 
coke  or  bituminons  cual  iron. 

TIkntucky. — The  western  part  of  this 
state  contMDs,  in  the  counties  of  Calloway, 
Trigg,  Lyon,  Caldwell,  Livingston,  and 
Crittenden,  an  important,  district  of  hema- 
tite ores — the  continuation  northward  of 
that  of  Tennessee.  In  1857  10  charcoal 
furnaces  produced  16,600  tons  of  iron. 
Eastern  Kentucky,  however,  has  a -much 
more  productive  district  in  the  counties  of 
Carter  and  Greenup,  which  is  an  extension 
soath  of  the  Ohio  of  the  Hanging  Rock 
iron  district  of  Ohio.  The  ores  are  car- 
bonates and  hematite  outcrops  of  carbon- 
ates,' belonging  to  the  coal  measures  and  the 
Bubcarboniferous  limestone.  They  are  in 
great  abundance;  a  section  of  740  feet  of 
strata  terminating  helow  with  the  limestone 
named,  presenting  no  less  than  14  distinct 
beds  of  ore,  from  three  inches  to  four  feet 
each,  and  yielding  from  25  to  60  per  cent, 
of  iron.  One  bed  of  32  per  cent,  iron  con- 
tains also  1 1  per  cent,  bitumen — a  composi- 
tion like  that  of  the  Scotch  "black  hand" 
ore.  Others  contain  so  much  lime,  that  the 
ores  are  valuable  for  fluxing  as  well  a; 
producing  iron.     The  furnaces  use  chareoal 


(ire  III  what  is  ealled  pot  ore,  that  ia,  hollow  balls  of 
ore,  which,  when  broken  open,  look  like  broken 
caldrons.  One  of  ihera,  preserved  by  Mr.  Lewis,  is 
8  feet  across  the  rim  !  Another  ia  six  feet  acroaa. 
The  majority  are  crossed  within  by  purple  diaphragms 
or  partitions  of  ore,  and  the  interstitial  spaces  ai 
filled  with  yellow  ochre.  Some,  like  tbe  great  eigh 
foot  pot,  are  found  to  be  lull  of  water.  The  inside  su 
fecB  is  mammillary,  irr^jfular,  sometimes  Iwtryoidal 
or  knobby,  but  tbe  outside  is  prettj  smooth  and  reg- 
ular. AU  these  pots  were  undoubtedly  once  balls 
of  carbonates  of  limeand iron  segregated  in  the  orig- 
inal deposit.  .  .  .  Ojpaum  and  pyrites  are  Ixith 
often  found  in  these  Tennessee  pots." — Iron  Mami- 
/"uoiurer's  Guide,  p.  603. 
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and  coke.  Their  production,  taken  with 
that  of  the  same  district  in  Ohio,  places 
this  region,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  tables  to 
follow,  among  the  first  in  importance  in  the 
United  States. 

Ohio. — The  ores  of  this  state,  like  those 
of  Kentucky,  belong  almost  excluj^ively  to 
the  coal  measures  and  the  limestone  forma- 
tions beneath.  In  both  states  some  of  the 
fossiliferous  ore  also  is  found,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively unimportant.  The  productive 
beds  are  near  the  base  of  the  coal  formation, 
ranging  from  the  Hanging  Rock  district  of 
Scioto  and  Lawrence  counties  north-*ast 
through  Jackson,  Hocking,  Athens,  Perry, 
Muskingum,  Tuscarawas,  Mahoning,  and 
Tramhifll  counties,  to  the  line  of  Mereer 
county  in  Pennsylvania,  The  uncertain 
character  of  the  ores,  both  as  to  supply  and 
quality,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  furnaces  of  the  more  northern 
counties  depend  for  a  considerable  portion 
— one-fourth  or  more — of  the  ores  they  use 
upon  the  rich  varieties  from  Lake  Superior 
and  Lake  Charaplain.  Although  the  long 
transportation  makes  these  ores  cost  nearly 
three  times  as  much  per  ton  as  those  of  the 
coal  formation,  some  furnaces  find  it  more 
profitable  to  use  the  former,  even  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three-fourths,  on  account  of  the 
much  better  iron  produced,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  tons  per  day,  and  the  less  consump- 
tion of  fuel  to  the  ton.  The  fuel  employed 
is  charcoal  in  many  of  the  furnaces;  some 
have  intraduced  raw  bituminous  coal  to  good 
advantage. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  contain  no 
important  bodies  of  iron  ore.  The  coal 
measures,  which  cover  large  portions  of 
these  states,  are  productive  in  some  small 
quantities  of  the  carbonates,  in  the  two 
former,  which  give  supporttoa  very  few  fur- 
naces ;  hut  in  Iowa  they  contain  no  worka- 
ble beds  at  all. 

Michigan. — The  iron  region  of  this  state 
is  in  the  upper  peninsula,  between  Green 
Bay  and  Lake  Superior.  Magnetic  and 
specular  ores  are  found  throughout  a  lai^ 
portion  of  this  wild  territory,  in  beds  more 
extensive  than  are  seen  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States — perhaps  than  are  any- 
where known.  The  district  approaches 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  coast  of  Lake 
Superior,  from  which  it  is  more  conveniently 
reached  than  from  the  south  side  of  the 
peninsula.  The  ores  are  found  in  a  belt  of 
crystalline   slates,   of    six   to   ten   miles   in 
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width,  that  extends  west  from  the  lake  shore, 
and  is  hounded  north  and  south  by  a 
granitic  district.  They  are  developed  in 
connection  with  great  dikes  and  rioges  of 
trap,  which  range  east  and  west,  and  dip 
wiWi  the  slates  at  a  high  angle  toward  the 
north.  The  ores  also  have  the  same  direc- 
tion and  dip.  Localities  of  them  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  for  eighteen  miles  in  a 
westerly  direction  from  the  point  of  their 
nearest  approach  to  Lake  Superior,  A  second 
range  of  tne  beds  is  found  along  the  south- 
ern mai^in  of  the  slate  district ;  and  about 
thirty  miles  back  from  the  lake,  where  the 
slates  extend  south  into  Wisconsin,  similar 
developments  of  ore  accompany  them  to  the 
Menonionee  river  and  toward  Green  Bay, 
The  quality  of  the  ore  found  at  different 
places  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
quarts,  jasper,  hornblende,  or  feldspar  that 
may  be  mixed  with  it ;  but  enormous 
bodies  are  nearly  pure  ore,  yielding  from  68 
to  70  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  free  from  a  trace 
even  of  manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or 
titanium.  A  single  ridge,  traced  for  about  six 
miles,  rising  to  a  maximum  height  ot  fifty 
feet  above  its  base,  and  spreading  out  to  a 
width  of  one  thousand  feet,  has  been  found 
to  consist  of  great  longitudinal  bands  of 
ore,  much  of  which  is  of  this  perfectly  pure 
character.  Another  ridge  presents  precipi- 
tous walls  fifty  feet  high,  composed  in  part 
of  pure  specular  ore,  fine  graincii,  of  imper- 
fect slaty  structure,  and  interspeTsed  with 
rtiinute  crystals  of  magnetic  oxide;  and  in 
part  of  these  minute  crystals  alone.  Another 
body  of  one  thousand  feet  in  width,  and 
more  than  a  mile  long,  forms  a  hill  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  high,  which  is  made  up 
of  alternate  bands  of  pure,  fine  grained,  steel- 
gray  peroxide  of  iron,  and  deep  red  jaspery 
ore — the  layers  generally  less  than  a  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  curiously  con- 
torted. Their  appearance  is  very  beautiftil 
in  the  almost  vertical  walls.  On  one  of  the 
head  branches  of  the  Esconaba  is  a  cascade 
of  thirty-seven  feet  in  height,  the  ledge  over 
which  the  water  falls  being  a  bed  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  intermixed  with  silicions  matter. 

For  the  supply  of  the  few  furnaces  and 
bloomary  establishments  already  in  operation 
in  this  district,  and  for  the  larger  demands 
of  distant  localities,  the  ores  are  collected 
from  open  quarries,  and  from  the  loose 
masses  lying  around.  A  railroad  affords  the 
means  of  transporting  them  to  Marquette,  on 
the  lake  shore,  whence  they  are  "'" -' 


vessels  down  the  lake.  The  business  already 
amounts  to  more  than  100,000  tons  per 
annum,  and  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  The 
name  Bay  de  Noquet  and  Marquette  railroad 
suggests  a  southern  terminus  of  this  road  on 
Green  Bay,  and  when  an  outlet  is  opened  in 
this  direction,  the  production  of  iron  ores 
will  no  doubt  exceed  that  of  any  other  region 
upon  the  globe.  Large  quantities  will  be 
reduced  with  charcoal  in  blast  furnaces  and 
bloomaries  in  the  region  itself;  and  when 
the  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works  are  cut 
oflj  the  extensive  timbered  lands  around 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  will  furnish 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  fuel,  which  may  be 
brought  in  vessels  to  the  furnaces,  as  the 
pine  wood  from  the  forests  around  Chesa- 
peake Hay  has  long  been  delivered  to  the 
furnaces  on  its  western  shore.  Anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  will  also  be  brought 
back  as  return  cargoes  by  the  vessels  that 
carry  the  ores  to  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  With  its  vast  inland  naviga- 
tion and  wonderful  resources  of  iron  and 
of  copper  also,  the  north-western  portion  of 
our  country  promises  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
more  extended  and  active  industry  than 
has  ever  grown  out  of  the  mines  of  any  part 
of  the  world. 

W1H00N8IN. — Magnetic  and  specular  ores 
in  bodies,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
region  just  described,  are  found  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  Wisconsin,  upon 
what  is  known  as  the  Penokie  range,  distant 
about  25  miles  from  Ohegwomigon  Bay, 
Lake  Superior.  Bad  River  and  Montr^ 
River  drain  this  district.  The  ores,  from 
their  remoteness,  are  not  soon  likely  to  be  of 
practical  importance.  Other  immense  bodies 
of  these  ores,  estimated  to  contain  many 
millions  of  tons,  are  found  on  Black  River, 
which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  below  St. 
Croix  river,  on  the  line  of  the  Land  Grant 
Branch  railroad.  A  iurnace  has  been  built 
by  a  German  company  to  work  these  mines. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  Wisconsin  the  oolitio 
ore  of  the  Clinton  group  is  met  with  in  Dodge 
and  Washington  counties,and  again  at  Depore, 
seven  miles  south-east  of  Green  Bay.  In  the 
town  of  Hubbard,  Dodge  county,  forty  miles 
west  from  Lake  Michigan,  is  the  largest  de- 
posit of  this  ore  ever  discovered.  It  spreads 
m  a  layer  ten  feet  thick  over  500  acres,  and 
is  estimated  to  contain  27,000,000  tons.  It 
is  in  grains,  like  sand,  of  glistening  red 
color,  staining  the  hands.  Each  grain  has  a 
minute  nucleus  of  silex,  around  which  the 
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ojtide  of  iron  collected.  The  per-centage  of 
metal  ia  about  fifty.  This  ore  will  probably 
be  worked  near  Milwaukee  with  Lake 
Superior  ores,  the  La  Crosse  railroad,  which 
passes  by  the  locality,  already  affording  the 
means  of  cheap  transportatioii. 

MisaouM.— This  state  must  be  classed 
among  the  first  in  the  abundance  of  its  ii 
ores,  though  up  to  this  time  comparatively 
little  has  been  done  in  the  development  of 
its  mines.  The  ores  are  exclusively  hema- 
tites, and  the  magnetic  and  specular,  and  all 
occur  in  the  isolated  distnct  of  Silurian 
rocks — formations  which  almost  everywhere 
else  in  the  western  middle  states  are  con- 
cealed beneath  the  more  recent  forma- 
tions. In  the  counties  along  the  line  of  the 
Pacific  railroad  south-west  branch,  Prof, 
Swallow,  the  state  geologist,  reports  no  lees 
thau  ninety  localities  of  hematite.  These 
are  in  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Crawford,  Phelps, 
Pulaski,  Marion,  Green,  and  other  counties. 
The  first  attempts  to  melt  iron  in  Missouri, 
and  probably  ia  any  state  west  of  Ohio,  were 
made  ia  Washington  county,  in  1833  or 
1824,  and  with  the  hematites  of'  the  locality 
were  mixed  magnetic  ores  from  the  Iron 
mountain.  In  Franklin  county  there  is  but 
one  furnace,  though  on  both  sides  of  the 
Maramec  are  beds  of  hematite  pipe  ore, 
which  cover  hundreds  of  acres.  Tne  Iron 
mount^n  district  is  about  sixty  miles  back 
from  the  Mississippi  river  (the  nearest  point 
on  which  is  St.  Genevieve),  and  extends  from 
the  Iron  mountain  in  the  south-east  part  of 
Washington  county  into  Madison  county. 
It  includes  three  important  localities  of 
specular  ore:  the  Iron  Mountain,  Pilot 
Knob,  and  Shepherd  mountain.  The  first  is 
a  hill  of  gentle  slopes,  228  feet  high  above 
i,  and  covering  about  500 


the  east  side  of  Bellevue  valley, 
original  state,  as  seen  by  the  writer  in  1841, 
it  presented  no  appearance  of  rock  in  place, 
its  surface  was  covered  with  a  forest  of  oak, 
the  trees  thriving  in  a  soil  wholly  composed 
of  fragments  of  peroxide  of  iron,  comminuted 
and  coarse  mixed  together.  Loose  lumps 
of  the  ore  were  scattered  around  on  every 
side  bat  the  north,  and  upon  the  top  were 
loose  blocks  of  many  tons  weight  each. 
Mining  operations,  commenced  in  1845,  de- 
veloped only  loose  ore  closely  packed  with  a 
little  red  clay.  An  Artesian  well  was  after- 
ward sunk  to  the  depth  of  152  feet.  It  pass- 
ed through  the  following  strata  in  succession : 
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iron  ore  and  clay,  16  feet;  sandstone,  34 
feet;  magnesian  limestone,  7i  inches;  gray 
sandstone,  7i  inches;  "hard  blue  rock,  37 
feet;  "pure  iron  ore,"  6  feet;  porphyritic 
rock,  7  feet;  iron  ore  50  feet  to  the  bottom. 
The  ore  appears  to  be  inters tratified  with 
the  silicious  rocks  with  which  it  is  associated 
in  a  similar  manner  to  its  occurrence  at  the 
other  localities,  and  data  are  yet  wanting  to 
determine  how  much  may  exist  in  the  hill 
itself,  as  well  as  below  it.  Enough  is  seen  to 
justiiy  any  operations,  however  extensive, 
that  depend  merely  upon  continued  supplies 
of  ore.  In  quality  the  ore  is  a  very  pure 
peroxide ;  it  melts  easily  in  the  furnace, 
making  a  strong  forge  pig,  well  adapted  for 
bar  iron  and  steel.  Two  charcoal  furnaces 
have  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  up  to  the  close  of  1854  had  pro- 
duced 24,600  tons  of  iron.  The  flux  is  ob- 
tained from  the  m^nesian  limestone,  which 
spreads  over  the  adjoining  valley  in  horizon- 
tal strata. 

Pilot  Knob  is  a  conical  hill  of  580  feet 
height  above  its  base,  situated  six  miles  south 
of  the  Iron  mountain.  Its  sides  are  steep, 
and  present  bold  ledges  of  hard,  slaty,  sili- 
cious rock,  which  lie  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
25°  to  30°  toward  the  south-west.  Near  the 
top  the  strata  are  more  or  less  charged  with 
the  red  peroxide  of  iron,  and  loose  blocks 
of  great  size  are  seen  scattered  around, 
some  of  them  pure  dre,  and  some  ore  and 
rock  mixed.  At  the  height  of  440  feet 
above  the  base,  where  the  horizontal  section 
of  the  mountmn  is  equal  to  an  area  of  fifty- 
three  acres,  a  hed  of  ore  is  exposed  to  view 
the  north  side,  which  extends  273  feet 
along  its  line  of  outcrop,  and  is  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-four  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  the  slaty  rocks,  and  dips  with 
1.  Other  similar  beds  are  said  to  occur 
lower  down  the  hill ;  and  higher  up  others 
are  met  with  to  the  very  summit.  The 
peak  of  the  mountain  is  a  craggy  knob  of 
gray  rocks  of  ore,  rising  sixty  feet  in  height, 
and  forming  so  conspicuous  an  object  as  to 
have  suggested  the  name  by  which  the  hill 

called.  The  ore  is  generally  of  more  slaty 
structure  than  that  of  the  Iron  mountain, 
and  some  of  it  has  a  micaceous  appearance. 
The  quantity  of  very  pure  ore  conveniently  at 
hand  is  inexhaustible.  The  production  of  iron 
will  be  limited  more  for  want  of  abundance 
of  fuel  than  of  ore.  Charcoal,  however,  may 
be  obtained  in  abundance  for  many  years  t^ 
come,  and  bituminous    coal  may   also    be 
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brought  from  the  coal  mines  of  Missouri  and 
Ilhnois,  aa  the  ores  abo  can  be  carried  to 
the  river  to  meet  there  the  fael.  The  local- 
ity is  already  connected  with  St,  Louis  by  a 
railroad.  A  blast  furnace  was  built  here  in 
1846,  and  another  in  1855.  A  bloomary 
with  six  fires  was  started  in  1850,  and  has 
produced  blooms  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
t30  per  ton. 

Shepherd  mountain,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  Pilot  Knob  toward  the  south-west, 
is  composed  of  porphyritic  rocks,  which  are 
penetrated  with  veins  or  dikes  of  both  m^- 
netic  and  specular  ores.  These  run  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  the  ores  they  afford  are 
of  great  purity.  They  are  mined  to  work 
together  with  those  of  the  Pilot  Knob.  The 
mountmn  covers  about  800  acres,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  680  feet  above  its  base. 
Other  localities  of  these  ores  are  also  known, 
and  the  occurrence  of  specular  ore  ia  reported 
by  the  state  geologists  in  several  other  coun- 
ties, as  Phelps,  Crawford,  Pulaski,  La  Clede, 
etc. 

In  mnaj  parts  of  Ihe  Unit«d  States  and  its 
territories  iron  is  known  to  exist  in  great  quan- 
tities. In  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  territory, 
near  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
liirge  beds  of  iron  ore  of  good  quality  are  found,- 
in  proximity  to  extensive  coal  deposits,  and 
these  will  be  utilized  for  making  rails  of  iron 
or  steel  for  that  great  thoroughfare.  In 
Kansas,  Colorado,  and.NewMexico,  are  beds- 
of  specular  and  other  ores  in  great  profusion. 
The  northern  terriloriea.  as  well  aa  the  Pa- 
cific States  and  lerritories,  have  abundant 
ores  of  the  richest  qualities,  and  coal  enough 
and  wood  enough  to  melt  them  success- 
fully. 


Iron  is  known  in  the  arts  chiefly  in  three 
forms — cast  iron,  steel,  and  wrought  iron. 
The  first  is  a  combination  of  metallic  iron, 
with  from  1^  to  5  or  5J  per  cent,  of  carbon  ; 
the  second  is  metallic  iron  combined  with  i 
to  li  per  cent,  of  carbon  ;  and  the  third  is 
metallic  iron,  free  aa  may  be  from  foreign 
aubstances.  These  differences  of  composi- 
tion are  accompanied  with  remarkable  differ^ 
enees  in  the  qualities  of  the  metal,  by  which 
its  usefulness  is  greatly  multiplied.  The 
three  sorts  are  producible  as  desired  directly 
from  the  ores,  and  they  are  also  convertible 
one  into  the  other;  so  that  the  methods  of 
manufacture  are  numerous,  and  new  processes 
are  continually  introduced.     The  production 


of  wrought  iron  direct  from  the  rich  natural 
oxides,  was  until  modern  times  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  the  metal.  Cast  iron 
was  unknown  until  the  15th  century.  Rude 
nations  early  learned  the  simple  method  of 
separating  the  oxygen  from  the  ores  by  heatr 
ing  them  in  the  midst  of  burning  charcoal ; 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause  the  oxygen  to 
unite  with  the  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  or  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and  escape,  leav- 
ing the  iron  free,  and  m  a  condition  to  be 
hMumered  at  once  into  bars.  The  heat  they 
could  command  in  their  small  fires  was  in- 
sufficient to  effect  the  combination  of  the 
iron,  too,  with  the  carbon,  and  produce  the 
fusible  compound  known  aa  cast  iron.  In 
modem  times  the  great  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness is  the  production  of  pig  metal  or  cast 
iron  in  blast  furnaces;  and  this  is  afterward 
remelted  and  cast  in  moulds  into  the  forms 
required,  or  it  is  converted  into  wrought  iron 
to  serve  some  of  the  innumerable  uses  of 
thb  kind  of  iron,  or  to  be  changed  again  into 
steel.  In  this  order  the  principal  branches 
of  the  manufacture  will  be  noticed. 

The  production  of  pig  metal  in  blast  fur- 
naces is  the  most  economical  mode  of  separa- 
ting iron  from  its  ores,  especially  if  these  are 
not  extremely  rich.  The  process  requiring 
little  labor,  except  in  chaining  the  furnaces, 
and  this  being  done  in  great  part  by  labor- 
saving  machines,  it  can  be  carried  on  upon 
an  immense  scale  with  the  employment  of 
few  persons,  and  most  of  those  ordinary  la- 
borers. The  business,  moreover,  has  been 
greatly  simplified  and  its  scale  enlarged  by 
the  substitution  of  mineral  coal  for  charcoal — 
the  latter  fuel,  indeed,  could  never  have  been 
supplied  to  meet  the  modem  demands  of  the 
manufacture. 

Blastfurnaces  are  heavy  structures  of  stone 
work,  usually  in  pyramidal  form,  built  upon 
a  base  of  30  to  45  feet  square,  and  from  30 
to  60  feet  in  height.  The  outer  walls,  con- 
structed with  immense  solidity  and  firmly 
bound  together,  inclose  a  central  cavity, 
which  extends  from  top  to  bottom  and  is 
lined  with  lai^e  fire  brick  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory character,  and  specially  adapted  in  their 
shapes  to  the  required  contour  of  the  interior. 
The  form  of  this  cavity  is  circular  in  it«  hori- 
zontal section,  and  from  the  top  goes  on  en- 
lai^ing  to  the  lower  portion,  where  it  begins 
to  draw  in  by  the  walla  changing  their  slope 
toward  the  centre.  This  forms  what  are 
called  the  boshes  of  the  fiimace — the  part 
which  supports  the  great  weight  of  the  ores 
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and  fuel  that  fill  the  interior.  For  ores  that 
melt  easily  and  fast  they  are  made  steeper 
than  for  those  which  are  slowly  reduced. 
The  boshea  open  below  into  the  hearth — the 
central  contracted  space  which  the  French 
name  the  crucible  of  the  furnace.  The 
walls  of  this  are  constructed  of  the  moat  re- 
fractory stones  of  lai^  size,  carefully  selected 
for  their  power  to  resist  the  action  of  fire, 
and  seaso^ned  by  exposure  for  a  year  or  more 
after  being  taken  from  the  quarry.  Being 
the  first  portion  to  give  out,  the  stack  is  built 
so  that  they  can  be  replaced  when  necessary. 
The  hearth  is  reached  on  each  side  of  the 
stack  by  an  arch,  extending  in  from  the  out- 
side. On  three  sides  the  blast  is  introduced 
by  iron  pipes  that  pass  through  the  hearth- 
stones, and  terminate  in  a  hollow  tuyere, 
which  i.^  kept  fi-om  melling  by  a  current  of 
waier  brought  by  a  lead  or  block-tin  pijie, 
and  made  to  flow  continually  through  and 
around  its  hollow  shell.  The  fourth  side  is 
the  front  or  working-arch  of  the  furnace,  at-thc 
bottom  of  which  access  is  had  to  the  melted 
materials  as  they  collect  in  the  receptacle  pro- 
vided for  them  at  the  base  of  the  hearth  or 
crucible.  This  arch  opens  out  into  the  cast- 
ing-house, upon  the  floor  of  which  are  the 
beds  in  the  sand  for  moulding  the  pigs  into 
which  the  iron  is  to  be  east.  Upon  the  top 
of  the  stack  around  the  central  cavity  are 
constructed,  in  first-class  furnaces,  large  flues, 
which  open  into  this  cavity  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  off  a  portion  of  the  heated  gaseous 
mixtures,  that  they  may  be  conveyed  under 
the  boilers,  to  be  there  more  effectually  con- 
sumed, and  furnish  the  heat  for  raising  steam 
for  the  engines.  A  portion  of  the  gases  is 
also  led  into  a  large  heating-oven,  usually 
built  on  the  top  of  the  stack,  in  which  the 
blast  (distributed  through  a  series  of  cast  iron 
pipes)  is  heated  by  the  combustion.  These 
pipes  are  then  concentrated  into  one  main, 
which  passes  down  the  stack  and  delivers  the 
heated  air  to  the  tuyeres,  thus  returning  to 
the  furnace  a  large  portion  of  the  heat 
which  would  otherwise  escape  at  the  top,  and 
adding  powerfully  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
blast  by  its  high  temperature.  The  boilers, 
also  conveniently  arranged  on  the  top  of  the 
furnace,  especially  when  two  furnaces  are 
constructed  near  together,  are  heated  by  the 
escape  gases  without  extra  expense  of  fuel, 
and  they  furnish  steam  to  the  engines,  which 
are  usually  placed  below  them.  On  account 
of  the  enormous  volume  of  air,  and  the 
great  pressure  at  which  it  is  blown  into  the 


iumace,  the  engines  are  of  the  most  power- 
iu!  kind,  and  the  blowing  cylinders  are  of 
great  dimensions  and  strength.  Some  of 
the  large  anthracite  furnaces  employ  cylin- 
ders 74  feet  diameter,  and  8  feet  stroke.  One 
of  these  running  at  the  rate  of  9  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  its  piston  acting  in  both  di- 
rections, should  propel  every  minute  7,128 
cubic  feet  of  air  (less  the  loss  by  leak^e) 
into  the  furnace — a  much  greater  weight  than 
that  of  all  the  other  materials  introduced. 
It  is,  moreover,  driven  in  at  a  pressure  (pro- 
duced by  the  contracted  aperture  of  the 
nozzle  of  the  tuyeres  in  relation  to  the  great 
volume  of  air)  of  7  or  8  lbs.  upon  the  square 
inch.  Two  such  cylinders  answer  for  a  pair 
of  the  largest  furnaces,  and  should  be  driven 
by  separate  engines,  so  that  in  case  of  acci- 
dent the  available  power  may  be  extended  to 
either  or  both  furnaces.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  engines,  too,  should  be  of  the  largest  class 
and  most  perfect  construction  ;  for  the  blast 
is  designed  to  be  continued  with  only  tem- 

torary  interruptions  that  rarely  exceed  an 
our  at  a  time,  so  long  as  the  hearth  may 
remain  in  running  order — a  period,  it  may  be, 
of  18  months,  or  even  4  or  5  years.  Fur- 
naces were  formerly  built  against  a  high  bank, 
upon  the  top  of  which  the  stock  of  ore  and 
coal  was  accumulated,  and  thence,  carried 
across  a  bridge,  to  be  delivered  into  the 
tunnel-head  or  mouth  of  the  fiirnace.     The 


provided  with  two  platforms  of  sufficient 
size  to  receive  several  barrows.  The  moving 
power  is  the  weight  of  a  body  of  water  let 
into  a  reservoir  under  the  platform  when  it 
is  at  the  top.  This  being  allowed  to  descend 
with  the  empty  harrows,  draws  up  the  other 
platform  witn  its  load,  and  the  water  is  dis- 
chai^d  by  a  self-regulating  valve  at  the 
bottom.  The  supply  of  water  is  fiirnished 
to  a  tank  in  the  top  either  by  pumps  con- 
nected with  the  steam  engine  or  by  the  head 
of  its  source. 

The  furnaces  of  the  United  States,  though 
not  congregated  together  in  such  large  num- 
bers as  at  some  of  the  great  establishments 
in  England  and  Scotland,  are  unsurpassed  in 
the  perfection  of  their  construction,  apparatus, 
and  capacity ;  and  none  of  large  size  are  prob- 
ably worked  in  any  part  of  Europe  with  such 
economy  of  materials.  The  Siemen's  regen- 
erating furnace  is  adopted  in  those  more 
recently  built,  wherever  an  intense  heat  is 
required  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores. 
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INDUETKT   OP  THE 


WROUGHT   IROK. 

It  has  been,  in  the  past,  a.  just  ground  of 
complaint  against  tbe  producers  of  wrong  it 
iron  and  steel,  that  they  could  not  reduce 
either  directly  from  the  ore — ^but  must  go 
through  the  long  and  tedious  proceaaes  of  first 
making  pig  orcasfciron,  then  eliminating  the 
carbon  from  the  cast  iron  by  a  still  more 
tedious  process  to  produce  tbe  wrought  iron, 
and  (hen  restore  a  part  of  the  carbon  to  make 
steel.  It  was  said  with  truth  that  the  half 
civilized  Hindoo  tribes  and  even  the  barbar- 
ous Fans  of  West  Africa,  made  their  native 
wrought  iron  (the  wootz  of  India)  directly 
from  the  ore  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  by 
a  much  simpler  process  than  was  adopted 
either  in  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

There  has  been,  until  within  the  past  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  years,  a  spirit  strongly  ad- 
verse to  progress  or  improvement  among 
iron  producers.  By  their  rude  and  wastefiS 
processes  and  their  adherence  to  traditional 
methods  and  tests,  they  succeeded  in  making 
a  feir  though  not  very  uniform  quality  of 
wrought  iron,  at  a  pretty  high  cost,  but  they 
deprecated  any  change  even  if  it  were  for 
the  better.  The  philosophy  and  chemistry 
of  iron-making  were  not  well  understood, 
and  the  time  and  way  of  its  "coming  to  na- 
ture "  a  term  which  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
mystery,  was  a  secret  which  could  only  be 
learned,  it  was  thought,  by  some  supernatural 
inspiration  or  some  extraordinary  skill,  only 
to  be  acquired  by  long  experience  and  care- 
fid  observation. 

The  Bessemer  process,  invented  and  put 
in  practice  about  1852,  first  disturbed  this 
popular  idea ;  but  in  its  earlier  history  this  pro- 
cess was  not  en  tirelyfree  from  guess-work  and 
the  coming-to-nature  theory  by  some  sudden 
and  unexplicable  change ;  subsequent  discov- 
eries and  experiments  removed  this  mystery 
entirely,  and  there  is  not,  to-day,  in  practical 
chemistry  and  metallurgy  a  more  thoroughly- 
defined  science  thaa  that  of  making  iron 
The  iron  master,  who  is  fiiUy  educated  foi 
his  business,  having  before  him  an  aceurat 
analysis  of  his  ores,  and  knowing,  as  ho  can 
if  he  will,  that  they  are  constant  in  their 
composition,  proceeds  with  the  utmost  cer- 
tainty to  add  other  ores,  or  to  permeate  the 
molten  ore  with  atmospheric  air,  or  to  force 
additional  oxygen  through  it  by  means  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potassa,  peroxide 
of  iron,  or  other  oxygen-yielding  compound, 
or  introduces   a  de&iite  quantity  of  man- 


ganese, powdered  charcoal,  or  spiegeleisen, 
or  in  some  cases  silica,  to  act  as  flux  and 
remove  the  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  other  im- 
purity, and  to  destroy  the  excess  of  carbon. 
He  knows,  too,  just  what  heat  is  requisite, 
and  how  long  it  miist  be  continued  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  result  every  time.  Here  is 
no  guess-work,  no  "rule  of  thumb,"  no  un- 
certainty. If  he  requires  the  best  steel  for 
rails,  he  can  fiiruish  it  of  precisely  standard 
quality  every  time ;  if  he  b  producing  steel 
for  the  finest  cutlery  he  can  produce  that ;  if 
he  desires  a  wrought  iron  which  shall  be  so 
tough  and  flexible  that  it  can  be  bent  double 
cold  without  any  symptoms  of  flaw  or  crack, 
he  knows  just  what  percentage  of  the  differ- 
ent ores,  what  eliminating  processes,  and 
what  amount  and  duratfon  of  heat  is  necesi 
sary  to  produce  it. 

Now,  as  in  the  past,  there  are  different 
grades  and  qualities  of  cast  iron,  wrought 
iron,  and  steel,  intended  for  different  pur- 
poses, made  {mm  different  ores,  and  possess- 
ing different  degrees  of  tenacity,  hardness, 
and  ductility;  but  the  iron-maker  who  can- 
not produce  from  a  given  ore,  or  ores,  that 
description  of  iron  which  he  desires,  without 
&ilure,  does  not  imderstand  his  business. 

Cast  iron  contains,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended,  from  five  to 
six  and  a  half  per  cent  of  pure  carbon, 
either  chemically  or  mechanically  combined, 
and  except  the  combination  of  ii-on  with  hy- 
drogen, which  is  its  normal  condilion,  it  is 
not  the  better  for  any  admixture  of  other 
metals  or  elements,  though  for  some  purposes 
a  small  percentage  of  manganese,  tungsten, 
or  even  a  little  silicon,  are  not  disadvantage- 
ous. As  a  matter  of  practical  fact,  however, 
both  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  usually 
present,  though  in  good  samples  in  very 
small  amount.  By  suflicient  care  they  can 
be  almost  entirely  eliminated,  and  are  so  in 
the  h^^t  steel  and  wrought  iron. 

ijteel,  according  to  the  purpose  to  which 
■»  is  to  be  applied,  contains,  in  chemical  com- 
oination  it  is  believed,  fi'om  six-tenths  to  one 
and  six-tenths  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  should 
have  no  other  ingredient  Wrought  iron, 
apart  from  its  ordinary  combination  with 
hydrogen,  should  be  entirely  free  from  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  or  silicon,  and  though  for 
some  purposes,  a  little  manganese,  tungsten, 
and  a  very  small  percentage  of  carbon  may 
not  prove  disadvantageous,  yet  practically  a 
pure  iron  is  preferable  to  any  alloy.  Yet  it 
is    seldom    actually  free   from    impurities. 
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What  is  usually  denominated  pure  iron,  melts 
with  gi-eat  difficulty  and  only  at  a  very  much 
greater  heat  ihan  either  steel  or  cast 
Inaetnal  practice  it  is  never  melted,  but  when 
the  maaa  attains  a  pasty  or  Bemi-glutinous 
condition,  it  is  by  •ne  process  or  another, 
either  hammered,  pressed,  or  squeezed  lill 
the  impurities  are  forced  out  of  it.  Abso- 
lutely pore  iron,  i.  e.  iron  free  from  hydrogen 
as  well  as  other  impurities,  is  one  of  the 
rarest  metals  in  the  world,  and  was  Isolat 
completely  for  the  first  time  in  1860.  It 
a  white  metal  very  ductile)  and  tenacious  a 
so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  The 
Bessemer  process  for  eliminating  the  < 
bon  both  for  producmg  wrought  iron  ; 
steel,  as  now  conducted  is  as  follows  : 
quantity  of  pig  iron  of  some  grade  whose 
percentage  of  carbon  is  known,  is  melted  in 
one  or  more  reverberating  ftimaces,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  converting  vessel  to  be 
nsed,  which  varies  in  capacity  from  five  to 
twelve  tons.  When  the  metal  becomes  fluid, 
it  is  run  into  the  converting  vessel,  to  which 
is  applied  a  strong  blast  of  air,  which  com- 
bmea  with  the  carbon  at  an  intense  white 
teat.  This  is  continued  for  about  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
consumed,  when  the  blast  is  stopped.  It  is 
now  wrought  iron,  requiring  only  to  be 
squeezed  or  hammered  to  force  out  whatever 
impurities  there  may  be  in  it.  If,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to 
make  it  into  the  Bessemer  steel  or  homoge- 
neous steel  or  iron,  as  it  is  called  on  the  con- 
tinent, a  quantity  of  metal,  usually  a  pure 
pig  iron,  with  a  known  quantity  of  carbon, 
is  melted  and  run  into  the  converting  vessel 
to  furnish  carbon  in  the  exact  proportion  to 
make  the  quality  of  steel  desired,  and  this 
combining  with  the  refined  iron  gives  to  the 
mass  all  the  properties  and  characteristics  of 
HteeL  This  process,  though  practically  a 
very  rapid  one,  is  liable  to  the  objection 
which  held  against  the  old  processes,  that 
there  is  a  time  in  the  process  of  eliminating 
the  cai'bon  from  the  pig  iron  when  the  mass 
of  iron  has  just  enough  carbon  to  form  good 
eteel ;  and  that  by  this  process  that  point  is 
passed  and  the  whole  of  the  carbon  expelled, 
the  mass  reduced  to  the  condition  of  wrought 
iron,  and  then  brought  up  to  the  condition 
of  steel  by  the  addition  of  a  percentage  of 
cast  iron.  This  elimination  ami  restoration 
of  the  carbon  involves  waste  of  time,  of  heat, 
and  of  iron;  and  hence  efforts  have  been 


made  to  convert  pig  iron  and  iron  ore  into 
steel  by  a  single  process. 

Most  of  the  metJiods  proposed  and  abiding 
the  test  of  actual  manufacture  are  intended 
for  the  reduction  of  pig  iron  or  ore  to  steel, 
and  so  come  more  properly  under  the  head 
of  steel ;  but  a  few  of  them  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  production  of  wrought  iron. 

Among  these  were  the  ingenious  sugges- 
tions of  a  New  York  chemist,  Pro£  A,  K. 
Eaton,  at  first  applied  to  the  malleable  cast 
iron  to  partially  decarbonize  it.  He  pro- 
posed the  use  of  the  native  carbonate  of  zinc 
as  a  flux  to  furnish  the  oxygen  to  consume 
the  excess  of  carbon.  The  objection  to  this 
process  was  two-fold — that  the  zinc  com- 
bined in  a  small  proportion  with  the  iron, — ■ 
and  that  the  process  was  too  expensive  to  be 
successflil. .  He  afterward  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute crude  soda^ash  for  the  zinc — a  sug- 
gestion in  the  right  direction ;  for  the  sodium 
will  combine  with  the  sulphur  and  phospho- 
nis,  and  thus  help  to  remove  the  impurities 
from  the  iron ;  but  the  crude  soda  ash  is  too 
imcertain  in  its  composition,  too  full  of  im- 
purities, and  does  not  yield  its  oxygen  with 
sufficient  readiness  to  be  practically  the  best 
flux  for  this  purpose. 

The  process  of  Messrs.  "Whelpley  &  Storer 
seemsoneof  the  best  of  the  numerous  Ameri- 
can processes.  The  oxide  of  carbon,  i.  e. 
coal  gas,  half  or  imperfectly  burned,  is  the 
grand  agent  for  making  iron  and  steel  from 
all  the  German  and  English  furnaces,  but 
the  great  difficulty  has  been  to  apply  the 
powerfiil  agent  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
directly  from  the  ore  without  going  through 
the  pig  iron  manufacture,  the  wrought  or 
bar  iron,  or  steel,  and  free  it  from  the  impa- 
rities which  exist  more  or  less  in  all  ores  as 
well  as  in  much  of  the  pig  iron.  Messrs. 
Whelpley  &  Storer  eflTect  this  by  means  of  a 
machine  of  their  own  invention,  which  is 
really  nothing  less  than  the  chemist's  blow 
pipe  on  a  grand  scale.  The  oxide  of  carbon 
is  generated  at  the  moment  of  using  it  upon 
the  mass  of  ore,  by  the  injection  of  a  column 
of  hot  air  carrying  an  excessively  fine  dust 

coal  or  charcoal.  The  ore  spread  out 
upon  the  floor  of  a  common  reverberating 
furnace  receives  the  red  hot  blast,  whOe  it 
ipidly  stirred  by  the  workman,  and  pura 
in  minute  grains  is  produced  in  any 
desired  quantity,  from  100  to  2,000  pounds 
or  more  at  a  heat.  If  the  mass  is  balled  up, 
squeezed,  and  passed  through  roller     it  is 
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bar  iron  of  superior  quality.  If  the  time  of 
the  process  is  extended  one  hour,  or  even 
less,  the  iron  absorbs  carbon  from  the  blast 
and  becomes  a  light  sponge  of  steel,  which 
melts  in  the  crucible  or  steel  puddling  fur- 
nace, and  is  cast  into  ingots  of  sound  and  pure 
metal.  If  continued  still  longer  larger  quan- 
tities of  carbon  are  absorbed  and  the  mass  is 
converted  into  cast  iron.  The  steel  and  cast 
iron  as  well  as  the  bar  iron  are  of  superior 
quality,  and  remarkable  tenacity  and  strength. 
Steel  is  made  in  this  process  in  eight  hours 
from  crude  ore  to  finished  bar ;  aud  bar  iron 
in  little  more  than  half  that  time.  It  is  re- 
quisite to  the  success  of  the  proeesa  that  the 
carbon  should  be  pulverized  to  an  impalpa- 
ble powder  of  the  last  degree  of  fineness,  that 
thus  infinitely  subdivided  and  blown  upon 
the  mass  it  may  carry  condensed  upon  its 
surface  nearly  oxygen  enough  to  consume 
it,  and  thus  produce  extreme  rapidity,  in- 
tensity, and  thoroughness  of  combustion. 
This  pulverization  is  effected,  for  the  first 
time,  by  an  ingenious  machine  invented  by 
Messrs.  Whelpley&  Storer,  What  Mbbstb. 
Whelpley  &  Storer  accomplish  by  their  great 
blow -pipe  and  minute  pulverization  of  car- 
bon. Mi.  C.  W.  Siemens  effects  in  an  en- 
tirely different  way  by  his  regenerating  fur- 
nace i  an  apparatus  requiring,  in  the  first 
place,  a  somewhat  more  extensive  and  costly 
structure,  but  in  the  end  accomplishing  the 
same  result  of  producing  a  rapid  and  intense 
heat  and  an  atmosphere  of  oxide  of  carbon 
with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of 
fuel.  The  necessity  that  the  furnace  linings 
should  be  almost  absolutely  indestructible  by 
the  intense  heat  generated  makes  the  first 
cost  of  a  regenerating  furnace  very  heavy. 

There  are  three  distinct  principles  em- 
bodied iu  the  Siemens'  fiirnace,  viz ;  the 
application  of  gaseous  fuel ;  the  regeneration 
of  heat  by  means  of  piles  of  bricks  alternately 
passed  over  by  the  waste  gases  and  by  the 
atmospheric  air  entering  the  furnace  before 
their  combustion  ;  and  the  chemical  action  of 
these  gases  in  combining  with  the  impurities 
of  the  ore  or  the  pig  iron,  and  in  modifying 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  combination  with 
the  iron,  for  the  production  of  steeL 

The  gas  producer  is  a  brick  chamber  of 
convenient  size,  say  six  feet  wide  by  twelve 
long,  with  its  front  wall  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  46"  to  60°,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fuel  used,  llie  inclmed  plane  is  solid  about 
half  way  down,  and  below  ibis  it  ia  con- 
structed as  a  grate  with  horizontal  bars.     It 


is  what  is  called  a  base-burner,  the  openings 
for  introducing  the  coal  being  on  the  top  or 
roof  of  this  chamber,  and  the  air  which  en- 
ters through  the  grate  effects  the  combustion 
of  the  coal  at  the  lowest  points  of  the  cham- 
ber. The  products  of  this  combustion  riso 
and  are  decomposed  by  the  superposed  strata 
of  coal  above  them ;  they  are,  moreover, 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  steam  which  is 
drawn  in  through  the  grate  from  a  constant 
supply  of  water  maintained  underneath  the 
latter.  The  steam  in  contact  with  the  in- 
candescent coal  also  decomposes  and  produ- 
ces hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which 
are  mixed  with  the  gases  produced  by  the 
coal  direct  The  whole  volume  of  these 
gases  is  then  conducted  to  the  furnace  itself 
by  means  of  wrought  iron  pipes.  The  gasea 
enter  one  of  the  regenerators.  The  regen- 
erators are  chambers  packed  with  fire-bricks, 
which  are  built  up  in  walls,  with  interstices 
and  air-spaces  between  them  (cob-house  fash- 
ion as  we  should  say)  allowing  of  a  free  pas- 
sage of  gas  around  each  brick.  Each  regen- 
erator consists  of  two  adjoining  chambei'S  of 
this  kind,  with  air-passages  parallel  to  each 
other,  one  passage  destined  for  the  gaseous 
fuel,  and  the  other  for  the  supply  of  atmos- 
pheric air  required  for  combustion.  Each 
furnace  has  two  such  regenerators,  and  a 
set  of  valves  is  provided  in  the  main  passa- 
ges or  flues,  which  permit  of  directing  the 
gases  from  the  producer  to  the  bottom  of 
either  of  the  two  regenerators.  The  gases 
after  passing  one  regenerator  arrive  at  the 
fiimace,  where  they  are  mixed  wiih  the  air 
drawn  in  at  the  same  time,  and  produce  a 
flame  of  great  heat  and  intensity  within  the 
body  of  the  furnace  itself.  They  then  pass, 
after  combustion,  into  the  second  regenerator 
which  forms  a  set  of  down  flues  for  the  waste 
gases,  and  ultimately  leads  ihem  off  into  a 
common  chimney.  On  their  way  from  the 
furnace  (o  the  chimney  the  heated  products 
of  combustion  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
fire-bricks,  over  which  they  pass,  to  a  very 
high  degree,  and  the  gases  are  so  muci 
cooled  that,  at  the  base  of  the  chimney,  they 
do  not  produce  a  temperature  of  much  more 
than  300"  Fahrenheit.  After  a  cerlatn  time 
the  fire-bricks  close  to  ^e  furnace  obtain  a 
temperature  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  fur- 
nace itself,  and  a  gradually  diminishing  tem- 
perature exists  in  the  bricks  of  the  regenera- 
tor proportionate  to  their  distance  ftom  the 
furnace.  At  this  moment  the  attendant,  by- 
reversing  the  different  valves  of  the  furnace, 
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opens  the  heated  regenerator  for  the  entrance 
of  the  gaseous  fuel  and  atmospheric  air,  at 
the  same  time  connecting  the  other  regen- 
erator with  the  chimney  for  taking  off  the 
products  of  combustion.  The  entire  curi-ent 
of  gases  through  the  furnace  is  thus  reversed. 
The  cold  air  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
comparatively  cold  gases  from  the  producer, 
in  passing  over  bricks  of  gradually  increas- 
ing temperature  as  they  approach  the  furnace 
become  intensely  heated,  and  when  they  are 
mixed  in  the  furnace  itself  enter  into  com- 
bustion under  the  most  favorable  circumstan- 
ces for  the  production  of  an  intense  heat,  often 
rising  to  4000°  Fahrenheit  in  the  furnace. 
By  changing  the  relative  proportion  of  air 
and  gas  admitt«d  through  the  flues,  the  na- 
ture of  the  flame  may  be  altered  at  will.  A 
surplus  of  oxygen  from  the  introduction  of 
more  than  half  the  volume  of  atmospheric 
air  will  produce  an  oxidizing  flame,  suited  to 
the  production  of  very  pure  bar  iron.  By 
the  admission  of  a  surplus  of  gas,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  flame  can  be  made  of  a  reductive 
character  and  used  accordingly  for  deoxida- 
tion. 

Berard's  process  for  making  steel  by  gas, 
directly  from  pig  iron,  or  ore,  requires  the 
Siemens  fitmace,  which  he  constiTicts  with 
the  bottom  formed  into  two  parts  each  hol- 
lowed out  like  a  dish,  with  a  bridge  between 
them,  upon  which  the  pigs  introduced  into 
the  furnace  receive  a  preliminary  heating. 
The  flame  is  maintained  with  a  surplus  of 
oxygen,  and  a  quantity  of  pig  iron  is  melted 
in  one  of  the  chambers  or  dishes.  The  oxi- 
dizing action  of  the  flame  decarbonizes  and 
reflnes  the  pig  iron,  and  after  a  certain  time 
a  second  quantity  of  pigs  is  thrown  into 
the  second  dish  and  melted  there.  The  flame 
is  now  reversed  in  its  direction ;  the  oxidiz- 
ing flame  is  made  to  enter  at  the  side  where 
the  fresh  pig  is  placed.  In  passing  over  this, 
and  oxidizing  the  carbon,  silicon,  and  other 
impurities  in  the  iron,  the  flame  loses  its  sur- 
plus oxygen,  and  becomes  of  a  neutral,  or  at 
least  only  slightly  oxidizing  character.  In 
this  state  it  passes  over  the  other  bath  of 
molten  iron,  now  partly  refined,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  act  upon  the  impurities  without  at- 
tacking the  iron  itself.  At  a  certain  moment 
this  portion  of  iron  is  completely  converted 
into  steel,  and  that  part  of  the  furnace  is  then 
tapped,  so  as  to  make  room  for  a  fresh  charge 
of  pigs  in  that  place.  After  that,  the  current 
of  gases  is  again  reversed,  the  second  bath 
now  entering  into  the  position    previously 
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taken  by  the  first,  and  so  the  process  is  car- 
ried on  continuously  with  two  portions  of 
iron — one  freshly  introduced  and  acted  upon 
by  the  oxidizing  flame,  the  other  partly  con- 
verted into  steel  and  exposed  to  the  neutral 
flame  passing  away  from  the  first.  M.  Be- 
rard  states  that  by  protracting  his  process, 
and  by  adding  spiegeleisen  he  can  remove 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  from  the  iron,  and 
make  steel  from  inferior  pigs. 

The  Messrs-  Martin  of  Sireuil,  France, 
have,  with  a  Siemens  furnace,  succeeded  in 
melting  with  pig  iron,  old  iron  rails,  wrought 
iron  scrap,  puddled  steel,  &e.,  iu  the  propor- 
tion of  two-thirds  old  rails  to  one-third  pig 
iron,  and  have  made  from  the  compound  an 
exc^lent  and  low-priced  steel  for  rails- 
Mr.  Siemens  himself  patented,  in  1868, 
and  has  since  that  time  worked,  a  process  for 
making  natural  or  "raw"  steel  directly  from 
the  ore  by  means  of  a  modification  of  hia 
furnace.  This  can  only  be  done  successfully 
it  is  said  by  the  use  of  the  purest  and  best 
ores.  Of  other  processes  we  may  mention 
that  of  Mr.  James  Henderson,  an  eminent 
founder,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who,  using  the 
Bessemer  process,  has  improved  it  by  chain- 
ing the  blast  furnace  with  a  mixture  of  iron 
and  Manganese  ores,  or  any  of  the  Manga- 
niferous  iron  ores,  thus  incorporating  the 
indispensable  manganese,  and  causing  it  to 
exert  its  beneficial  influence  in  purifying  and 
refining  the  iron,  at  the  beginning,  instead 
of  the  end  of  the  pneumatic  process. 

Mr.  John  Heaton  of  Nottingham,  England, 
has  been  successful  in  oxidizing  and  remov- 
ing the  carbon  and  other  impurities  with 
great  rapidity  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
with  the  molten  metal  in  the  following  way : 
The  "  converter  "  consists  of  a  large  wrought 
iron  pot,  lined  with  fire  clay ;  into  the  bot- 
tom of  this  a  suitable  quantity  (about  6  per 
cent,  usually  of  the  weight  of  the  pig  iron  or 
ore),  of  crude  nitrate  of  soda  combined  with 
sUicious  sand,  is  introduced,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  a  cast-iron  perforated  plate. 
The  molten  pig  is  then  poured  in  and  in 
about  two  minutes  the  reaction  commences ; 
at  fii-st,  brown  nitrous  fiimes  are  evolved, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  five  or  six  minutes,  a 
violent  deflagration  occurs  attended  with  a 
loud  roaring  noise,  and  a  burst  from  the  top 
of  the  chimney  of  brilliant  yellow  flame, 
which,  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half  subsides, 
rapidly  as  it  commenced.  When  all  has 
become  tranquil  the  converter  is  detached 
from  the  chimney  and  its  contents  emptied 
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upon  the  iron  pavement  of  the  foundry.  The 
steel  thus  produced  is  pronounced  by  eminent 
metallurgista  of  escellent  quality  and  prac- 
tically free  irom  impurities  (the  sodium  com- 
bining with  the  sijphur  and  phosphorus), 
itnd  it  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that 
uniformity  of  quality  was  attainable.  The 
process  ia  much  more  rapid  than  any  other, 
but  Mr.  Bessemer  asserts  that  the  admtion  of 
the  nitrate  of  soda  makes  the  cost  of  a  ton  of 
steel  about  five  dollars  more  than  by  his 
method.  Mr.  Hargreaves  has  patented  a 
modification  of  this  process,  combining  the 
nitrate  of  soda  with  hematite  ore  to  form  a 
paste,  and  claims  that  he  thus  obtains  addi- 
tional supply  of  oxygen.  He  states  that  he 
can  make  refined  iron  for  puddling  hy.the 
use  of  about  3  per  cenL  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  six  per  cent  of  hematite ;  steel  by  eight 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  an 
equal  weight  of  binoside  of  manganese,  aud 
the  best  quality  of  wrought  iron. 

Mr.  F.  Kolm,  an  English  steel  manufac- 
turer, had,  iu  1868,  made  use  of  the  Siemens 
regenerating  furnace  by  a  new  process,  melt- 
ing a  given  quantity  of  the  best  and  finest 
wrought  iron  in  a  bath  of  molten  cast  iron, 
carried  to  the  highest  heat  of  that  fiimace 
and  thus  making  a  pure  steel  at  one  heat 
without  puddling  or  cementation.  By  his 
process  old  railroad  iron,  scrap  iron, and  scrap 
steel,  can  be  converted  at  once  into  steel  of 
the  best  quality  for  rails. 

A  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  Eng- 
land, has  patented  amodifiealion  of  the  Sie- 
mens iiimace  which  attains  the  same  object 
with  a  still  greater  saving  of  ftiel,  by  forcing 
sir  into  the  flue-bridge  by  a  steam-jet,  and 
causing  it  to  pass  into  a  conduit  at  the  back 
of  the  fiimace,  and  thence  into  the  ilame- 
bridge  and  up  into  a  chamber  from  which,  in 
a  red-hot  condition,  it  passes  into  and  on  lo 
the  incandescent  fuel.  By  this  improvement 
there  is  no  necessity  of  grate-bare  to  the  fur- 
nace, most  of  the  fettling  is  saved,  the  steam 
from  the  heated  water  is  at  once  decomposed 
and  adds  its  quota  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
which  bums  up  all  the  smoke  and  nearly  all 
die  cuider  and  slag.  The  saving  in  fuel  is 
said  to  be  about  one-third  over  the  Siemens 
furnace,  and  the  heat  is  all  applied  du-ectly 
to  the  removal  of  impurities  and  slag  from 
the  ores  and  cast  iron. 

The  Shoenberger  Junta  Works,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  have  patented  a  method  of  mat- 
ing refined  iron  and  steel  by  a  new  process 
wMch  is  both  simple  and  ingenious,  melting 


in  a  blast  furnace  a  quantity  of  crude  cast 
iron  of  whatever  quality  they  may  have,  they 
run  it  into  a  large  kettle  of  a  capacity  of  five 
tons  and  thence  from  it  in  a  stream  about  a 
foot  wide  into  a  circular  revolving  trough, 
twelve  inches  wide  and  ten  inches  deep  and 
let  fall  upon  the  molten  metal  from  a  hopper, 
pulverized  iron  ore.  Lake  Superior,  Cham- 
plain,  or  Iron  mountain,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  cover  the  melted  metal  as  fest  as  it  is 
poured  in.  When  the  trough  is  full,  and 
before  the  iron  cools,  it  ia  broken  up  into 
slaba  of  suitable  size  for  a  heating  furnace, 
when  it  is  only  necessary  lo  heat  it  as  blooms 
are  healed,  and  put  it  through  the  machinery 
to  produce  the  bestquality  of  horse-shoe  bars, 
or  by  a  slight  variation  of  the  process,  ex- 
cellent steel. 

Mr.  David  Stewart,  of  Kittanlny,  Pa.,  haa 
patented  a  method  of  freeing  cast  iron  from 
its  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.,  by  pour- 
ing the  melted  metal  at  full  heat  from  a 
height  of  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  a  thin  stream 
or  shower  upon  the  ground  in  such  a  way  as 
that  it  shall  receive  the  action  of  atmospheric 
air  over  its  entire  surface,  or  if  preferred, 
through  a  cylmder  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height,  and  open  at  both  ends,  into  which  air 
is  constantly  forced.  He  claims  to  have 
tested  this  process  very  thoroughly  and  to  be 
capable  of  making  pure  iron  or  steel  by  it 
without  puddling  and  without  retaining  any 
cinder  or  impurities.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Bradley 
and  M.  D.  Brown  of  Chicago,  EL,  patented 
in  1868  eight  recipes  of  ingredients  to  be 
added  to  melted  scrap  or  malleable  iron 
which  they  claimed  would  produce  in  each 
case  the  precise  kind  of  steel  wanted,  and  of 
the  best  quality.  A  Mr.  J.  Edwin  Sherman, 
formerly  a  blacksmiih  of  Bucksport,  Me.,  but 
more  recently  a  Government  clerk  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  said  to  have  hit  upon  a 
method  of  converting  iron  into  steel  of  great 
simplicity  and  chea^mess,  and, in  the  autumn 
of  1870,  wont  by  invitation  to  England  to  lay 
his  process  before  the  lords  of  the  Admiialty. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  discoveries 
of  the  present  day,  in  relation  to  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  we  must  count  those  by  which 
iron  ores,  hitherto  regarded  as  worthless,  have 
proved  either  by  new  processes  or  by  mix- 
ture with  other  ores,  or  with  cast  iron,  the 
best  of  all  factors  for  producing  the  purest 
wrought  iron  and  steel.  Thus  far  there  are 
two  of  these  instances  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice. In  the  township  of  North  Codorus, 
York  Co.,  Fa.,  there  are  extensive  beds  of  a 
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peculiar  micaceous  iron  ore ;  some  of  which 
were  opened  in  IHoi  or  1855,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  make  iron  from  them,  but  the 
ore  contained  but  41.5  per  cent,  of  magnetic 
iron,  and  ite  reduction,  owing  to  its  peculiar 
combination,  was  attended  with  much  labor 
and  no  profit ;  the  ore  beda  were  therefore 
abandoned.  In  1868,  it  was  discovered  by 
accident  that  this  unpromising  ore,  mixed 
with  cast  or  pig  iron  of  ordinary  quality  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  five  or  six  in  a  re- 
verberating fiirnace,  produced  by  the  ordin- 
ary puddling  process,  a  pure  steel  of  admira- 
ble quality  and  remarkably  uniform  in  char- 
acter. Having  tested  this  by  a  very  great 
number  of  experiments  the  discoverers  pur- 
chased the  CodoruB  ore  beds,  and  put  up  a 
puddling  furnace  and  rolling  mill  at  York  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  making  steel  for 
railway  rails,  and  other  purposes.  The  an- 
alysis of  the  Codorus  ore,  as  made  by  the 
eminent  practical  chemist.  Otto  Wurth,  of 
Pittsburg,  is  as  follows  ; 
Silica,         37.35  Potash,  1,87 

Alomina,      3.21  Magnetic  Iron,       41.57 

Mangantse,  4.45  Peroxide  of  Iron,   10.46 

Lime,  .74  Water  and  Loss,        .35 

100.06 

Further  experiments,  conducted  under  the 
eye  of  the  veteran  iron  master,  J.  N.  Wins- 
low,  satisfied  the  owners  of  the  ore  that  they 
could  safely  dispense  with  the  puddling  pro- 
cess and  produce  directly  from  the  ore  and 
cast  iron  the  very  best  quality  of  steel.  We 
have  ourselves  examined  the  steel  and  the 
wrought  iron  produced  by  this  combination, 
and  in  every  test  to  which  it  can  be  subjects 
ed,  whether  of  tenacity,  tensile  strength, 
hardness,  elasticity,  or  capacity  of  receiving 
and  retaining  the  highest  temper,  it  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  steel  or  iron  known  to  manu- 
fecturers.  Whether  wrought  iron  and  steel 
can  be  made  without  puddling  from  a  com- 
bination of  this  ore  with  other  ores  of  good 
quality  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  we 
believe  that  it  will.  By  the  processes  at 
present  employed,  the  best  of  steel  can  be 
made  with  the  use  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent,  of  this  ore  at  a  cost  of  not  above  $70 
or  $75  per  ton,  and  possibly  lower. 

Of  the  other  ore,  found  at  Port  Leyden, 
Lewis  Co.,  N.  T.,  still  more  remarkable 
things  are  staled.  The  following  account 
of  the  ores  and  process  of  reduction,  made  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  is  believed  to  be 
fiilly  authenticated.  The  steel  is  certainly 
of  excellent  quality 
"8 


"  The  discovery  of  an  inexhaustible  bed 
of  iron  ore  at  Port  Leyden,  Lewis  County, 
about  40  miles  above  Utica,  a  few  years  ago, 
tempted  citizens  of  the  latter-named  place  to 
invest  about  $500,000  in  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish the  manufacture  of  iron  there.  The 
'  Port  Leyden  Iron  Works '  were  a  sad  fail- 
ure, and  the  entire  amount  of  money  invested 
in  them  was  lost,  as  pig  iron  could  not  be 
produced  &om  the  ore.  From  this  impracti- 
cable ore,  steel  is  now  produced,  at  one  fus- 
ion, by  a  process  invented  by  Prof.  E.  L. 
Seymour,  a  metallurgist  and  chemist,  who 
resides  in  this  vicinity.  The  outlines  of  the 
process  are  as  follows :  The  ore  is  crushed, 
in  something  like>an  ordinary  quartz-crusher, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  about  the  fineness  of 
rifle  powder.  It  is  then  thrown  into  a  re- 
volving cylinder,  in  which  are  set  numer- 
ous magnets.  ITie  ore  is  of  the  kind  known 
as  '  magnetic'  By  an  arrangement  oi  small 
brushes,  the  metallic  particles  are  separated 
from  the  reftise,  whidi  is  principally  stony 
and  earthy  matter  in  the  shape  of  fine  dust. 
The  application  of  certain  chemicals  and 
fiision  by  charcoal  are  the  next  steps  in  the 
process,  and  the  immediate  product  b  pure 
steel,  ready  for  molding  into  '  ingots.  Speci- 
mens of  steel  thus  manu£tctured  and  con- 
verted into  finely-tempered  table  cutlery, 
and  other  articles,  and  the  certificate  of  a 
well-known  cutler  of  Brooklyn,  who  made 
the  articles,  that  it  is  as  good  steel  as  he  ever 
worked,  and  adapted  to  all  cutlery  purposes, 
have  been  exhibited.  The  estimated  cost  of 
this  steel  is  less  than  tbur  cents.  By  the 
Seymour  process,  it  is  claimed  that  the  aim 
of  iron-masters  and  chemists  for  the  last  200 
years  is  accomplished — viz ;    to  rid  iron  of 

arch  enemies,  sulphur  and  phosphorus — ■ 
the  former  rendering  the  metal  what  is  tech- 
nically called  '  red-short,'  so  that  it  flies  to 
pieces  under  the  hammer  when  at  a  red  heal, 
though  it  may  be  quite  strong  when  cold ; 
while  the  least  quantity  of  phosphorus  ren- 
ders the  metal  '  cold-short,'  making  it  weak 
and  brittle  when  cold,  though  quite  strong 
when  hot. 

The  Port  Leyden  Works  are  about  one- 

ith  of  a  mile  from  the  railroad  and  the 
canal.  The  buildings,  fiimaces,  etc.,  were 
erected  several  years  ago  at  great  expense ; 
and  for  some  time  there  have  Imn  in  the 
forest  near  by  nearly  100,000  bushels  of 
charcoal,  the  overplus  of  what  was  made  be- 
fore it  was  found  that  iron  could  not  be  pro- 
duced from  the  ore  by  the  old  processes." 
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It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  there 
are  extensive  veins  of  a  peculiar  coal,  called 
block  coal  in  Indiana,  which  is  remarkably 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  best  iron. 
In  its  constituents  and  its  working,  it  is  very 
nearly  a  pure  charcoal  and  containing  nei- 
ther sulphur  nor  phosphorus,  it  does  not  im- 
part to  iron  in  the  smelting  process  any  in- 
gredient which  impairs  its  value.  These 
veins  of  block  coal  are  of  great  thickness, 
and  extend  widely  over  the  central  and 
southern  part  of  the  state.  It  has  not  thus 
fiir  been  discovered  in  any  other  state.  In- 
diana has  no  great  variety  of  iron  ores,  but 
her  railroad  facilities  present,  and  prospec- 
tive, for  bringing  ihe  Missouri  ores  from 
Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountmn  and  the  rich 
hematitic  ores  from  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion in  Michigan,  are  such  that  with  tliis 
excellent  coal,  her  citizens  can  manufacture 
the  finest  qualities  of  ircm  and  steel  at  con- 
siderably lower  prices  than  they  can  be  pro- 
duced for,  elsewhere.  As  a  consequence 
numerous  furnaces  have  been  erected  in 
1870  and  1871,  along  the  line  of  the  block 
coal  veins,  and  many  more  are  now  going 
up.  The  improved  processes  and  new  discov- 
eries to  which  we  have  alluded,  while  they 
will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  making 
fteel,  do  not,  thus  fer,  greatly  lower  the  cost 
of  producing  iion,  except  in  Indiana,  and 
bence  the  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  on  iron 
and  iron  manufactures  in  the  new  tariff  of 
1872,  may  impede  the  progress  of  this  de- 
sirable manufacture,  now  fest  attaining  to 
the  iirst  rank  among  our  national  produc- 
tions. 

rhough  Ihe  total  production  of  pig  iron 
each  year  is  now  very  definitely  ascertained, 
there  is  more  difficulty  in  learning  the  de- 
tails of  the  oiher  branches  of  iron  manufac' 
ture.  The  rolling  mills  are  really  unceasing 
in  numbers  and  in  their  aggregate  production 
of  rails  both  iron  and  steel,  but  the  re-roU- 
ing  of  old  rails  is  a  large  and  yet  very  vari- 
able item  in  their  annual  amount  of  work, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  con- 
siderable exactness  what  number  of  tons  of 
new  rails  are  produced  by  each  mill.  The 
aggregate  product  in  1871  was  stated  in 
round  numbers  at  about  275,000  tons  of 
iron  and  180,000  tons  of  steel  rails.  This 
latter  item  will,  undoubtedly,  be  largely 
increased  during  the    present  and  con 

Sheet  Iron, — For  making  sheet  iron 


bars  are  gradually  spread  out  between  smooth 
rolls,  which  are  brought  nearer  together  as 
tbe  metal  grows  thinner.  The  Russians  have 
a  method  of  giving  to  sheet  iron  a  beautifully 
polished  surface,  and  a  pliability  and  dura- 
bility which  no  other  people  have  been  able 
to  imitate.  All  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  process  have 
entirely  failed,  and  tbe  business  remains  a 
monopoly  with  the  Russians.  The  nearest 
imitation  of  this  iron  is  produced  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  and  several  eastern  estab- 
lishments, by  what  is  called  Wood's  process. 
This  consists  in  rolling  tbe  common  sheet  at 
a  certain  temperature  while  it  is  covered 
with  linseed  oil.  A  very  fine  surface  is  thus 
produced,  but  the  pliability  and  toughness 
of  the  Russian  iron  are  wanting,  even  Mough 
the  sheets  are  often  annealed  in  close  vessels, 
and  the  glaze  and  color  are  also  inferior. 
Sheet  iron  is  now  extensively  prepared  for 
roofing,  and  other  uses  requiring  exposure  to 
the  weather,  by  protecting  ifs  surface  with  a 
coating  of  zinc  This  application  is  an 
American  invention,  having  been  discovered 
in  1827,  by  the  late  Prof.  John  W.  Revere, 
of  New  York.  In  March,  1 859,  he  exhibited, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, specimens  of  iron  thus  protected,  which 
had  been  exposed  for  two  years  to  the  action 
of  salt  water  without  rusting.  He  recom- 
mended it  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  iron 
fastenings  of  ships,  and'  introduced  the  proc- 
ess into  Great  Britain.  Sheets  thus  coated 
are  known  as  galvanized  iron,  though  the 
iron  is  now  coated  with  zinc  by  other  means 
as  well  as  by  the  galvanic  current.  One 
method,  that  of  Mallet,  is  to  place  the 
sheets,  after  they  ate  well  cleaned  by  acid 
and  scrubbed  with  emery  and  sand,  in  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  zinc  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia;  and  after  this  in  a 
bath  composed  of  202  parts  of  mercury  and 
1,392  of  zmc,  to  every  ton  weight  of  which 
a  pound  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  added. 
The  compound  fuses  at  680°  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  zinc  is  immediately  deposited  upon 
the  iron  surface.  Another  method  is  to  stir 
the  sheets  in  a  bath  of  melted  zinc,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  covered  with  sal  ammoniac. 
The  use  of  heavy  sheets  or  plates  for  build- 
ing purposes  is  also  a  recent  application  of 
iron,  that  adds  considerably  to  the  demand 
for  the  metal.  The  plates  are  stiffened  by 
the  fluting,  or  corrugating,  which  they  re- 
ceive in  a  powerful  machine,  and  may  be 
protected  by  a  coating  of  zinc    Their  prep- 
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aration  13  lai^ely  carried  on  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  in  the  same  works  a  great  varietj  of 
other  articles  of  malleable  iron,  for  domestic 
and  other  nses,  are  aimilarlj  protected  with 
zinc,  as  window  shutters,  water  and  gas 
pipes,  coal  scuttles,  chains  for  pumps,  bolts 
for  ships'  use,  hoop  iron,  and  telegraph  and 
other  wire. 

The  production  of  the  principal  boiler-plate 
and  sheet  iron  establishments  of  the  United 
States  is  thus  given  for  the  year  1856  :— 

Tona. 
East  of  the  Delaware  there  are  but  two  mills, 
both  of  which  are  in  Jersey  Cilj.  Product 

in  1856 B60 

In  B.  PetiDBylvania,  on  the  SchnylkUl  and 

lower  Susquehanna,  25  mills 21,218 

Near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  3  mills 1,374 

Between  Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  1  mills.    2,998 
Kttabui^,  Peon.,  14  mills.  Sheet  iron,  6,431; 
bailer  iron,  3,312 ;  besides  bars,  rods,  boops, 

andnails 9,649 

Sheet  iron  at  the  SliHron  mill,  Mercer  Co.  Pecn.      BOO 
Bloom  mill,  Portsmouth,  S.  Ohio,  and  Globe 
mill,  Oinoiimali,  about 3,000 


A  milt  for  boiler  plate  haa  beeai  erected  at  St.  Louis. 

Iron  Wire, — The  uses  of  iron  wire  have 
greatly  increased  within  a  few  years  i 
The  telegraph  has  created  a  large  demand 
for  it ;  and  with  the  demand  the  manufac- 
ture has  been  so  much  improved,  especially 
in  this  country,  that  the  wire  has  been  found 
applicable  to  many  purposes  for  which  brass 
or  copper  wire  was  before  required.  It  is 
prepared  from  small  rods,  which  are  passed 
through  a  succession  of  holes,  of  decreasing 
sizes,  made  in  steel  plates,  the  wire  being 
annealed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  its  becoming  brittle.  In  this  branch 
the  American  manufacturers  have  attained 
the  highest  perfection.  The  iron  prep 
from  our  magnetic  and  specular  ore  is 
equalled  in  the  combined  qualities  of  strength 
and  flexibility,  and  is  used  almost  exclusively 
for  purposes  in  which  these  qualities  ari 
eenlial.  But  where  stiffness  combined 
strength  is  more  important,  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  iron  also  are  used.  Much  of  the 
iron  wire  now  made  is  almost  as  pliable  as 
copper  wire,  wiile  its  atrength  is  about  60 
per  cent,  greater.  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  a 
fcrge  contract  has  been  satisfectorily  filled 
for  No.  10  wire,  one  of  the  conditions  of 
which  was  that  the  wire,  when  cold,  might 
be  tightly  wound  around  another  wire  of  the 
same  size  without  cracking  or  becoming 
rough  on  the  surface.     Such  wire  is  ai 


cellent  material  for  ropes,  and  considerable 
American  iron  is  already  required  for  this 
use,  especially  for  suspension  bridges.  Wires 
are  also  used  for  fences,  and  are  ingeniously 
woven  into  ornamental  patterns.  The  so- 
called  "netting  fence,"  thus  made,  can  be 
rolled  up  like  a  carpet.  For  heavier  railing 
and  fences,  as  for  the  front  yards  of  houses, 
for  balconies,  window  guards,  etc.,  iron  bars 
and  rods  are  now  woAed  into  ornamental 
open  designs,  by  powerfully  crimping  them 
and  weaving  them  together  like  wires. 

Nails. — Among  the  multitude  of  other 
important  applications  of  malleable  iron,  that 
of  n^i  maMng  is  particularly  worthy  of  no- 
tice, as  being  in  the  machine  branch  of  it — 
the  preparation  of  cut  nails — entirely  an 
American  process.  Our  advance  in  this  de- 
partment is  ascribed  to  the  great  demand  for 
nails  among  us  in  the  construction  of  wooden 
houses.  In  England,  even  into  thejiresent 
century,  nails  were  wrought  only  by  hand, 
employing  a  lai^  population.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Birmingham  it  was  estimated  that 
60,000  persons  were  occupied  wholly  in  nail 
making.  Females  and  children,  as  well  as 
men,  worked  in  the  shop,  forging  the  nails 
upon  anvils,  from  the  "  split  iron  rods"  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose  from  the  neighboring 
iron  works.  The  contrast  is  very  striking 
between  their  operations  and  those  of  the 
great  establishments  in  Pennsylvania,  con- 
sisting of  the  blast  furnaces,  in  which  the 
ores  are  converted  into  pig ;  of  the  puddling 
furnaces,  in  which  this  is  made  into  wrought 
iron ;  of  the  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  by 
which  the  malleable  iron  is  made  into  nail- 
plates ;  and  of  the  nail  machines,  which  cut 
np  the  plates  and  turn  them  into  nails — all 
going  on  consecutively  under  the  same  roof, 
and  not  allowing  time  for  the  iron  to  cool 
until  it  is  in  the  finished  state,  and  single 
establishments  producing  more  naib  than  the 

freater  part  of  the  workshops  of  Birming- 
am  fifty  years  ago.  Public  attention  was 
directed  to  machine-made  nails  as  long  ago 
as  1810,  by  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  success 
already  attained  in  their  manufacture  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. "Twenty  years  ago,"  he  states, 
"some  men,  now  unknown,  then  in  ob- 
scurity, began  by  cutting  slices  out  of  old 
hoops,  and,  by  a  common  vice  gripping  these 
pieces,  headed  them  with  several  strofees  of 
the  hammer.  By  progressive  improvements, 
slitting  mills  were  built,  and  tbe  shears  and 
the  heading  tools  were  perfected,  yet  much 
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labor  and  expense  were  requisite  to  mate 
aaila.  In  a  little  time,  Jacob  Perkins,  Jona- 
than Ellis,  and  a  few  others,  put  into  execu- 
tion the  thought  of  cutting  and  of  heading 
nails  by  water ;  but  being  more  intent  upon 
their  machinery  than  upon  their  pecuniary 
affairs,  they  were  unable  to  prosecute  the 
business.     At  different  times  other  men  have 


of  dollars  have  been  expended ;  but  at  length 
these  joint  efforts  are  crowned  with  com- 
plete success,  and  we  are  now  able  to  manu- 
facture, at  about  one-third  of  the  expense 
that  wrought  nails  can  be  manufactured  for, 
nwU  which  are  superior  to  them  for  at  least 
three-foarths  of  the  purposes  to  which  nails 
are  applied,  and  for  most  of  those  purposes 
they  are  fiill  as  good.  The  machines  made 
use  of  by  Odiome,  those  invented  by  Jona- 
than Ellis,  and  a  few  others,  present  very 
fine  specimens  of  American  genius."  The 
report  then  describes  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  cut  nail — that  it  was  used  by  northern 
carpenters  without  their  having  to  bore  a 
hole  to  prevent  its  splitting  the  wood ;  that 
it  would  penetrate  narder  wood  thMi  the 
wrought  nail,  etc.  At  that  time,  it  states, 
there  were  twelve  rolling  and  slitting  mills 
in  Massachusetts,  chiefly  employed  in  rolling 
nail  plates,  making  nail  rods,  hoops,  tires, 
sheet  iron,  and  copper,  and  turning  out  about 
3,500  tons,  of  which  about  3,400  tons  were 
cut  up  into  nails  and  brads.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  the  manufacture  of  nails  by 
machinery  has  been  a  profitable  branch  of 
industry  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  iron  and  the  coal  being  fur- 
nished from  the  middle  Atlantic  states,  and 
the  nails,  in  great  part,  finding  a  market 
at  the  south.  The  following  table  presents 
the  number  of  nail  mills  in  operation  in 
1856.  The  smaller  establishments  are  grad- 
ually going  out  of  the  business,  and  this  is 
becoming  more  concentrated  in  the  coal  and 
iron  regions,  thus  saving  tlie  cost  of  trans- 
portation in  these  heavy  articles.  The  man- 
ufacturers of  New  England,  however,  ingeni- 


production  of  smaller  articles,  with  which 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  a  less  item  in 
proportion  to  their  value,  such  as  tacks,  riv- 
ets, screws,  butts,  wire,  and  numerous  fin- 
ished articles,  the  value  of  which  consists 
more  in  the  labor  performed  upon  them  and 
in  the  -,use  of  ingenious  machinery  than  in 
the  cost  of  the  crude  materials  employed. 
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In  aouth  New  Ei^land,  12  mills,  naila  prin- 
cipally  25,000 

Troy,  New  York 4,000 

Rockaway,  Boonton,  New  Jersey,  niuls  and 

spikes 8,250 

Southern  Sew  Jersey 4,167 

On  ihe  Schuylkill,  5  mills,  about 9,000 

On  the  lower  Susquehanna,  2  mills,  about.. .  2,600 

Middle  Pennsylvania,  2  mills,  about 2,000 

Maryland,  2  mills 2,166 

Bichmond,  1  mill. 1,01  S 

Pittsburg,  14  mills,  nails,  spikes,  rivela,  tac^  14,195 

"Wheeling,  a  mills , 8,465 

Ironton,  southern  Ohio,  1  mill 116 

Mahoning  Co.,  F.  E,  Ohio,  1  miU 380 

Buffiik. 1,400 

Total 81,462 

The  numbsT  of  nul  machines  employed  in  these 
mills  was  2,645. 

A  great  variety  of  machines  have  been 
devised  for  nail  making,  very  ingenious  in 
their  designs,  and  all  too  complicated  for 
description.  The  iron  is  rolled  out  into  bars 
for  this  manufacture,  of  10  or  12  feet  in 
length,  and  wide  enough  to  make  three  or 
more  strips,  each  one  of  which  is  as  wide  as 
the  length  of  the  nail  it  is  to  mate.  The 
cutting  of  these  strips  from  the  wider  bars 
is  tbe  special  work  of  the  slitting  mill,  which 
is,  in  fact,  but  a  branch  of  the  rolling  opera- 
tion, and  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  it. 
The  slitting  machine  consists  of  a  pair  of 
rolls,  one  above  the  other,  each  having  6  or 
6  steel  disks  upon  its  axis,  set  as  far  apart  as 
the  width  required  for  the  nml-rod.  Those 
upon  one  roU  interlock  with  those  upon  the 
other,  BO  that  when  the  wide  bar  is  intro- 
duced it  is  pressed  into  the  grooves  above 
and  below,  and  cut  into  as  many  strips  as 
there  are  spaces  between  the  disks.  This 
work  is  done  with  wonderful  rapidity,  several 
bars  being  passed  through  at  once.  In  the 
n^l  factory  each  nail-making  machine  works 
upon  one  of  these  strips,  or  nail-rods,  at  a 
ttme,-first  clipping  off  a  piece  from  the  end 
presented  to  it,  and  immediately  another,  as 
the  fiat  rod  is  turned  over  and  tbe  end  is 
^aitt  presented  to  the  cutter.  The  reason 
of  turning  it  over  for  each  successive  cut  is 
because  the  piece  cut  off  for  the  nail  is 
tapering,  in  order  to  mate  it  a  little  wider 
at  the  end  intended  for  the  head  than  at  the 
other,  and  thus,  making  the  wider  cut  on  al- 
ternate sides  of  the  rod,  this  is  regularly 
worked  up  into  pieces  of  the  proper  shape. 
In  the  older  operations  a  workman  always 
sat  in  front  of  each  machine,  holding  the. 
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rod  and  turning  it  over  with  every  clip;  but 
by  a  modern  improvement  this  work  is  also 
done  by  mechanical  contrivance.  Each 
piece,  as  fast  aa  it  is  clipped  otF,  disappears 
in  the  machine.     There  it  is  seized  between 

Eowerful  jaws,  and  the  head  is  pressed  up 
'om  the  large  end  by  the  short,  powerful 
motion  imparted  to  the  piece  of  apparatus 
called  the  header.  As  it  is  released,  it  slides 
down  and  drops  upon  the  floor,  or  in  a  vessel 
placed  to  receive  tne  nails. 

Machinery  has  been  applied  in  the  United 
States  to  the  manufacture  of  horse-shoe  nails, 
according  to  a  number  of  patented  plans. 
Of  these,  the  most  successful  is  probably  that 
invented  about  the  year  1848,  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
Reynolds,  of  Providence ;  also  the  inventor 
of  the  solid-headed  pin.  The  form  of  this 
nail  eould  not  be  given  as  in  ordinary  cut 
n^ls  by  the  cutter,  but  the  sides  required  to 
be  pressed  as  well  as  the  head.  This  in- 
volved the  use  of  movable  plates  of  suitable 
figure ;  and  as  it  was  found  that  the  nails 
could  not  be  shaped  except  when  the  metal 
was  softened  by  neat,  the  plates  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  the  hardest  steel,  and  protected 
as  effectually  as  possible  from  the  effects  of 
constant  working  of  heated  iron.  These 
difficulties  were  fully  overcome,  and  the 
nails,  after  being  turned  out,  were  toughened 
by  annealing,  giving  them  all  the  excellent 
qualities  of  hand-made  nails,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  perfect  uniformity  of  size,  so  that 
one  nail  answers  aa  well  as  another  for  the 
holes  in  the  horse-shoea.  They  are,  more- 
over, made  with  great  rapidity,  each  machine 
producing  half  a  ton  of  nails  in  12  hours. 
The  process  has  been  taken  to  Europe,  and 
is  there  in  successful  operation.  Spikes,  also, 
have  been  made  and  headed  in  similar  ma- 
chines ;  and  among  all  small  articles  in  iron, 
none,  perhaps,  has  proved  so  profitable  to 
the  inventor  as  the  hook-headed  spike,  used 
for  holding  down,  by  its  projecting  head,  the 
edge  of  the  iron  rails  to  the  sill.  This  was 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Henry  Burden,  of  Troy, 
whose  machines  for  wrought-iron  spikes  and 
for  horse-shoes  have  also  proved  very  success- 
ful. By  the  latt«r,  perfect  shoes  are  turned 
out  at  the  rate  of  60  in  a  minute.  This  proc- 
ess has  been  introduced  ia  most  of  the 
European  countries. 


As  already  remarked,  steel  differs  in  com- 
position from  metallic  iron  only  by  contain- 
ing from  j  to  ij  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and 
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from  cast-iron  by  the  latter  containing  a 
latter  proportion  of  carbon,  which  may 
amount  to  5.5  per  cent.  To  readily  convert 
these  varieties  into  each  other  is  an  object 
of  no  small  importance,  for  their  properties 
are  so  entirely  distinct,  that  they  really  serve 
the  purposes  of  three  different  metals.  Steel 
ia  particularly  valuable  for  ita  extreme  hard- 
neas,  fine  grain,  and  compact  texture,  which 
admits  of  its  receiving  a  high  polish.  It  is 
the  most  elastic  of  metals,  and  much  less 
liable  to  rust  than  iron.  It  has  the  peculi^ 
property  of  assuming  different  degrees  of 
hardness,  according  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  chilled  when  heated ;  and  it  may 
be  melted  and  run  into  moulds  Hke  cast  iron, 
and  the  ingots  thus  prepared  may  be  ham- 
mered, rolled,  and  forged  into  shapes  like 
wrought  iron ;  and  these  may  finally  oe  tem- 
pered to  any  degree  of  hardness  desired. 
Piffering  so  little  in  composition  from  me- 
tallic iron  and  from  cast  iron,  and  being 
so  univCTBally  in  demand  for  a  multitude  of 
uses,  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced as  cheaply  as  one  or  the  other  of  the 
varieties,  between  which  its  composition 
places  it.  But  this  is  far  irom  being  the 
case.  "While  pig  iron  is  worth  only  $20  to 
1.30  per  ton,  and  bar  iron  $80  to  |ftO,  cast 
steel  in  bars  is  worth  from  t250  to  $300  per 
ton.  This  is  chiefiy  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  in  large  quantities  steel  of  uni- 
form character,  which  the  consumers  of  the 
article  can  purchase  with  perfect  confidence 
that  it  is  what  they  require  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  use.  The  English  boast,  with 
good  reason,  of  the  position  they  occupy  in 
this  manufacture,  which  ia  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  steei  trade  of  the  whole  world.  Though 
producing  themselves  little  or  no  iron  fit  for 
m&king  Sone  the  best  steel,  they  have  im- 
ported enough  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwe- 
gian bar  iron  to  insure  a  good  quality,  and 
have  been  especially  cautious  to  render  this 
as  uniform  as  possible.  Their  method  of 
mattu&cture  ia  to  introduce  carbon  into  the 
wrought  iron  by  what  is  called  the  cementing 
process.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  steal 
IS  made  to  some  extent,  in  Silesia  and  Styria, 
by  removing  firom  cast  iron  enough  of  its 
carbon  to  leave  the  proper  proportion  for 
steel,  and  then  melting  the  product  and  cast- 
ing it  into  ingot  moulds.  But  this  cheaper 
method  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken 
up  in  Great  BritMn.  In  the  United  States 
several  processes  are  in  operation,  two  of 
which  are  peculiarly  American.     The  ce- 
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meriting  method,  as  conducted 
haa  been  longest  tnown,  and  will  be  first  de- 
scribed. The  cementing  furnace  is  a  sort  of 
oven,  furnished  with  troughs  or  shelves,  upon 
which  charcoal  dust  is  laid  for  receiving  the 
bars.  These  are  placed  edgewise  in  the 
charcoal,  half  an  inch  apart,  and  the  spaces 
arc  filled  in  with  mote  sifted  coal.  Enough 
is  added  to  cover  the  bars,  and  upon  this  a 
second  tier  is  kid  in  the  same  way,  and  so 
on  till  the  trough  is  filled  with  several  tons 
of  iron,  all  of  which  is  perfectly  excluded 
from  the  air.  The  trough  being  secured 
with  others  in  the  oven,  a  fire  is  started 
under  them.  In  about  six  days  the  bars 
have  absorbed  enough  carbon  to  acquire  the 
properties  of  the  softer  kinds  of  steel,  such 
as  are  used  for  saws  and  springs.  In  a  day 
or  two  longer  it  answers  for  cutting  instru- 
ments, and  some  time  after  this  it  gains  in 
hardness,  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  cold  chigets, 
for  drills  such  as  miners  use,  etc.  Its 
character  is  ascertained  at  any  time  by 
drawing  out  one  of  the  bars.  After  the 
change  is  efiected  the  fire  is  extinguished, 
and  about  a  week  is  allowed  for  the  furnace 
and  its  contents  to  cooL  When  at  last  the 
bars  are  obtained,  their  surface  is  found  to  be 
covered  with  blisters,  whence  the  steel  is 
called  blistered  steel  The  fibrous  texture 
of  the  iron  has  given  place  to  a  granular 
structure,  but  is  so  irregular  and  uneven  that 
the  metal  requires  further  treatment  to  per- 
fect it.  To  make  the  English  shear-steel,  so 
called  from  its  being  originally  employed  for 
shears  used  in  sheep-shearing,  the  bars  are 
cut  into  lengths  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and 
a  number  of  these  are  bound  together  to 
make  a  faggot.  This  is  brought  to  a  weld- 
ing heat,  and  drawn  down  first  under  a  forge- 
hammer,  and  then  under  the  tOt-hammer. 
This  weighs  from  160  to  200  pounds,  and 
strikes  from  150  to  360  strokes  a  minute. 
The  rapidity  of  the  work  keeps  the  steel  at 
a  glowmg  heat,  and  it  is  soon  fashioned  into 
a  dense  bar  of  smooth  surfece,  susceptible 
of  a  polish,  and  suited  for  the  manufacture 
of  catting  instraments.  Sometimes  it  is  cut 
into  piecefftobe  refaggoted,  and  drawn  down 
M;ain  into  bars,  whicn  are  then  called  double- 
shear. 

Cast  steel  is  a  still  more  dense  and  perfect 
variety.  It  is  prepared  by  melting,  in  large 
crucibles,  blistered  steel  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  pouring  the  metal  into  moulds. 
These  are  then  worked  into  shapes  by  the 
forge  hammer  and  the  rolls. 


THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  American  methods  of  making  steel 
were  discovered  by  Prof.  A,  K.  Eaton,  of 
New  York,  and  the  one  now  employed  by  the 
Damascus  Steel  Company  was  practically 
demonstrated  by  him  in  Rochester  and  its  vi- 
cinity in  1851  and  1852.  This  consists  in  car- 
bonizing and  melting  malleable  iron  in  cruci- 
bles at  one  operation,  by  introducing  into  the 
pot  with  the  pieces  of  iron  a  carbonaceous  salt, 
such  as  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  charcoal  powder. 
At  an  intense  heat  this  salt  rapidly  carbon- 
izes the  iron,  which  thus  first  becomes  steel, 
then  fuses,  and  is  poured  into  moulds.  The 
quantity  of  the  salt  employed  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  the  iron  and  the  quality 
of  the  steel  required.  The  operation  is  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  in  different  establish- 
ments in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  cast  steel  of  the  very  best 
quality  is  produced  at  less  expense  than  the 
article  has  ever  before  cost  in  this  country. 
For  bar  steel,  according  to  the  prospectus  of 
the  company,  the  best  charcoal-made  iron  is 
employed,  costing  $86  per  ton,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  coal  used  for  fuel,  the  chem- 
ical materials,  the  melting,  crucibles,  and 
hammering,  make  the  whole  cost  about  $142 
per  ton,  while  that  of  the  imported  article  is 
$300  or  more.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
process  is  to  obtwn  suitable  crucibles  for 
withstanding  the  intense  heat  required  to 
melt  the  charge  of  60  lbs.  of  malleable  iron. 
Those  in  use  are  blue-pots,  costing  $1.60 
each.  Though  made  of  the  best  of  plum- 
bago, they  stMid  only  two  or  three  meltings. 

The  other  process,  which  is  just  now  in- 
troduced into  practice,  is  based  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  carbonate  of  soda  to  remove  from  cast 
iron  the  carbon  it  contains,  when  the  metal  is 
kept  for  a  few  hours  in  a  bath  of  the  melted 
alkali.  The  decarbonizing  effect  is  in  part  due 
to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  alkaline 
base,whichisgivenup  to  the  carbon  of  highly 
heated  cast  iron,  but  principally  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  combined  carbonic  acid,  which 
gives  to  the  carbon  one  of  its  atoms  of  oxygen, 
and  is  resolved  into  carbonic  oyide.  This  prop- 
erty of  soda  was  discovered  by  Prof  Eaton  in 
1856,  but  the  feet  that  the  carbonated  or  bi^ 
carbonated  alkalies  act  principally  by  virtue 
of  their  carbonic  acid,  was  only  recently  rec- 
ognized and  made  practically  available  by 
him.  The  action  of  soda  or  its  carbonates  is 
not  limited  to  the  removal  of  the  excess  of 
carbon  in  cast  iron.  It  combines  with  and 
removes  those  impurities  which  would  prove 
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fetal  to  the  quality  of  the  steel  if  remaining 
in  it,  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  »nd  silicon ; 
and  the  method  thus  admits  of  the  use  of 
crude  irons,  such  as  could  never  be  applied 
to  this  manufacture  hj  any  other  mode. 
The  cast  iron,  in  the  form  of  thin  plates,  hav- 
ing been  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat  in  the 
bath  of  melted  carbonate  for  a  autiioient  time, 
■which  is  determined  by  oocaajonally  taking 
out  and  testing  some  of  the  pieces,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  crucible,  and  is  then  melted 
and  poured  into  moulds,  as  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  making  cast  steel.  The  crucibles, 
no't  being  subjected  to  greater  heat  than  is 
required  for  melting  cast  steel,  endure  much 
longer  than  when  employed  for  melting 
wrought  iron  in  the  carbonizing  process ; 
thus  a  great  saving  is  effected  in  the  expense 
of  the  conversion ;  and  this  economy  is  still 
further  increased  by  the  use  of  a  crude  ma- 
terial, costing  only  from  |20  to  |30  per  ton, 
in  place  of  the  superior  qualities  of  wrought 
iron,  worth  $85  per  ton.  So  great,  indeed, 
is  the  saving,  that  the  cost  of  the  cast  steel, 
when  obtained  in  ingots,  is  found  not  to  ex- 
KO  1.— TABLE 
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ceed  the  cost  of  the  malleable  iron  employed 
in  the  other  process. 

Statistics. — The  records  of  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  of  the  United  States  are  very  in- 
complete up  to  the  year  1854.  Even  the  cen- 
sus returns  are  highly  defective,  as  they  often 
make  no  distinction  between  iriin  made 
from  the  o 


and  the  products  of  the  second- 
ary operations  of  remelting  and  puddling. 
The  first  systematic  attempts  to  obtain  com- 
plete accounts  of  the  business,  as  conducted 
in  Pennsylvania,  were  made  in  1850  by  the 
Association  of  Iron  Manufacturers,  oivanized 
in  Fhiladelphia.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith  col- 
lected the  returns,  and  published  them  in  a 
small  volume,  together  with  other  papers  re- 
lating to  the  manufacture.  In  1856  the  as- 
sociation, through  their  secretary,  Mr.  J,  P. 
Lesley,  and  their  treasurer,  Mr.  C.  E.  Smith, 
obtained  full  returns  from  833  blast  furnaces, 
48S  forges,  and  225  rolling  mills  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  besides  others  in  Canada,  exhibit- 
ing their  operations  for  the  preceding  three 
years.  Some  of  these  results  are  presented 
in  the  following  tables : — 
IRON  WORKS  IN  OPERATION  AND  ABANDONED  IN  1858. 

rj  Abandonod  Kolllne  ,  i j™,j 


New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . . . 
Khode  Island. . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York  

New  Jersey 

Pennsjlvania. . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina. , . 
South  Carolina. . . 

QeoTgia 

Alabarca 


Kentucky... 

Ohio 

Indiana... . 

Illinois. 

Michigan. . . 
Wisconsin. , 
Missouri. ... 
AAauaas. . 


Total 121  439  372 

In  working  order,  560  Furnaces,  3i 


)  Forges,  210  Boiling  Mills.  Total,  1,11 


In  all,         832         "         488      "        226  "  "       1,646 

The  prodnctionof  the  blast  furnaces  in  the  I  2;  their  arrangement  being  according  to  the 
different  iron  districts  for  the  years  1854,  fuel  employed  and  the  quantities  of  iron 
1855,  and  1856,  is  exhibited  in  Table  No.    produced  in  each  district  in  1856 : — 
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AnthTuilte 

GhareoAl  uid  Ooka . . 


UININO  INDUSTRY   OF  THE   UNITED   8TATEB. 


— PaODHCTION  OP  PIG  IRON. 


PenaiijilvMiiB »,MI 

;i.«:::::::;:.:::::::::;::::::K('w" 


...N,  Ohio ll.aSBf 


..RPen 


. .  a7,91Sl 


t6a,«M 


iz,flsa 


«       W.  Keoluokr ia,Wg  I  , 

"       S-lndliM I,40or' 

-       B.Illinola l,M0j 

OhanotJ  uid  Colie B.  V.  PeDDBrliaiila 11.0391 

"         »       "      JJ.  W.  Vlrelnia l.BBO  f 

"       "    Mirjl»na 8(1,«6S 

ChiUTMWt KoirilieHHiiBoii 80,420 

"       H.  andW,  NewTgrk... ]B,19T 

"       MlBSOttrt T.Sei 

•'       ..a.HswTorknnaN.New  Jeraey 18,48* 

..KandMlrtdleVlrgliilB 6,880 


1SS«. 

....  soaera 
....   %'m 

Kl,6ei  f  "^"^ 
^  52,7T6 
50,6U 


14.6m| 


HonhBi 

::::::ra™ 

MlcbLiraQ.. 


alliC 


.  ifiii  \  bfiM 


Tot*lprodacttoliorplgln>DlDthsT7nltedBUtes Tons.   786,928 


Ststes. 
Measachusetts. . 
Connecticut. . . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

FeniiBjlTiuiia . . . 
Maiytand 


...41,261 
...  26,11J 
,  ,306,373 
.,  10,730 


Maine 2,100 

New  Hampshire 0 

Vermont 2,430 

UassactiuseMs 8,564 

Connecticut..: 13,876 

New  York 21,774 

New  Jersey 3,100 

Pennsyivania 96,134 

Maryland 26,470 

Tirginia. 14,838 

Nortli  Oaroliuft 4S0 

South  Carolina 1,506 

Georgia 2,807 

Alabama,. 


Tenn 


..28,47 


Indiana 1,800 

HlinolB 1,900 

Missouri 10,138 

WiHconsia   3,500 

Miciiigan 3, 678 

3Je|964 


Ti9,«T8 
.  of  Fun 


30,998 
S9,»I7 


12.789 


25,073 


Anthracite,  as  above 121.. 

Coke,  "  24., 

Raw  Coal,      "  19,. 

Charcoal,        "  416 34a,aa4 

Totalpie 680  813,017 

TiBLi  No.  4.— PRODUCT  OF  WEOUGHT  IRON 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  ORE.  IS56. 

BloomKriea,         Btatee.  ^To^nT'' 

5        Termont ],-650 

42        New  York 18,710 

48        New  Jersey 4,487 

36        North  Carolina 1,182 

2        South  Carolina 640 

4        Georgia 40 

14        Alabama. .... 


,.    1,223 
Michigan 460 


la  above 813,917 


Grand  total  production  of  Iron  from 


In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  importa- 
tions for  the  year  1856  of  iron  designed  for 
manufacture  are  estimated  at  303,998  tons, 
consisting  of  Scotch  pig,  55,403  tons ;  rolled 
and  hammered  iron,  298,275  tons;  and  scraps, 
10,320  tons;  and  if  to  this  be  added  for  old 
rails  re*orked,  100,000  tons,  and  for  scrap, 
25,000  tons,  the  total  amount  of  iron  enter- 
ing into  domestic  consumption  was  1,330,548 
tons.  The  importation  of  railroad  iron  not 
included  in  the  above  was  167,400  tons. 
The  proportion  of  foreign  iron  introduced 
into  tne  general  consumption,  not  including 
rails,  was  about  30  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  immediate  products  of 
the  manufacture  of  domestic  iron  is  thus 
given  at  the  prices  current  in  1856  : — 
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Foundry  pig 302,154  tooa  a  $31,  $8,168,168 

Toundr?  cold-blast ) 

charcoal  iron   forj-35|000     "    a    3S,     1,326,000 

car  wheels,  &c. ..  j 

Rails 142,566     "    a    63,     8,980,965 

Boiler  Md  sheet.,..  38,639     "    o  120,    4,636,680 

NailH 81,462     ■'    a    84,     6,842,808 

S^";;^^'^™P'^<lj  236,426      ■'     a    66,16,303,625 

Hammered  iron 21,000     "    a  126,     2,635,000 

Total $41,771,236 

Mr  Smith  presents  the  following  conclu- 
sion to  the  "  Statistical  Report  of  the  Iron 
Manutacture  : "  "  The  great  facts  demon- 
strated are  that  we  have  nearly  1,200  effi- 
cient works  in  the  Union ;  that  these  pro- 
d  ice  animally  about  850,000  tons  of  iron, 
the  \alue  if  which  in  an  ordinary  year  is 
$o 0,000, 00 0 ;  of  this  amount  the  portion 
expended  for  labor  alone  is  about  $35,000,- 
000." 

The  following  table  gives  the  different 
kinds  of  pig  metal  and  the  total  amount  pro- 
duced in  each  year  since  1856 ; 


The  manuiaeture  of  iron  rails  has  existed 
for  nearly  twenty-flve  years  in  the  United 
States,  but  has  only  assumed  any  great  roiig- 
nitude  since  1854.  The  annual  production 
of  American  rails  since  1861  has  been  :  1861, 
189.818  tons  !  1862,  218;913;  1863,  275,- 
768;  1864,335,869;  1865,  S56.292  ;  1866, 
4.10.778;  1867,  462,108;  1868,  506,714; 
1«69,  593,686  ;  1870,  620,000  ;  1871,  722,- 
000  tons.  In  the  la^t  named  year,  572,386 
tons  were  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

The  census  of  1860  gives  the  following 
ststistlcs  of  the  iron  production  and  manu- 
facture of  that  year.  There  had  been  very 
little  progress  in  the  production  of  iron  in 
the  country  for  several  years  previous,  iu 
consequence  of  the  very  low  rate  of  duty  at 
which  foreign  r^road  and  other  iron  was 
admitted. 

Iron  Hooms,  raloed  at $2,S33,IT9 

Pig  iron 30,870,120 

Bar,  sheet  itnd  railroad  iron. .  31,886,706 


Iron  wire 1,643,867 

Iron  foi^ngs 1,907,460 

Car  wheels 2,083,360 

Iron  castings  of  all  kinds 36,132,033 

$97,148,706 


The  opening  of  the  war,  in  1861,  gave  an 
extraordinary  impetns  to  iron  production 
and  manufacture.  The  tariff  and  other 
causes  reduced  the  importation  to  a  mini- 
mum, while  the  demand  for  iron  for  the 
fabrication  of  small  arms  and  cannon ;  for 
the  construction  of  the  large  fleet  of  iron- 
clads, and  for  the  other  war  vessels ;  for  the 
bniiding  of  locomotives,  the  casting  of  car 
wheels  and  furnishing  the  vast  quantity  of 
railroad  iron  needed  to  repmr  the  old  tracks 
destroyed  by  the  contending  armies,  and  to 
lay  the  tracks  of  new  roads,  extended  the 
business  vastly  beyond  all  former  precedent; 
and  the  requirement  that  the  Pacific  railroad 
and  its  branches  shall  be  constructed  solely 
of  American  iron,  as  well  as  the  increase  in 
its  use  for  buildings,  and  for  shipping,  have 
maintained  it  in  a  prospei'ous  condition. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  and  the  other 
manufactures  of  iron,  aside  ii'om  those  al- 
ready enumerated,  hrought  the  aggr^ate 
production  and  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  Jn  I860,  up  to  $286,879,510,  The 
revenue  tax  paid  on  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures in  1864  indicates  that  the  product  of 
the  branches  taxed  amounted  to  about 
$123,000,000.     This  estimate  was  far  below 


taxed,  and  the  returns  of  that  year  were  i 
perfect.  The  production  and  manufacture  of 
1866  were  not  less  than  400  millions  of  dollars. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  iron  mines  will  be  pushed 
forward  with  constantly  increasing  energy, 
and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
many  of  the  great  repositories  of  ores  we 
have  described — now  almost  untouched — 
will  be  the  seats  of  an  active  industry  and 
centres  of  a  thriving  population,  supported 
by  the  home  markets  tney  will  create.  The 
great  valley  of  the  west,  when  filled  with 
the  population  it  is  capable  of  supporting, 
and  intersected  in  every  direction  with  the 
vast  system  of  railroads,  of  which  the  present 
lines  form  but  the  mere  outlines,  will  itself 
require  mote  iron  than  the  world  Tiow  pro- 
duces, and  the  transportation  of  lai^e  por- 
tions of  this  from  the  great  iron  regions  of 
northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  of 
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coal  back  to  the  mines,  will  sustain  largei 
lines  of  transportation  than  have  ever  yet  been 
employed  in  conveying  to  their  markets  the 
most  important  products  of  the  country. 
The  importation  of  foreign  iron — already 
falling  off  in  proportion  to  Sie  increased  eon- 
sumption — must,  before  many  years,  cease, 
and  be  succeeded  by  exports  for  the  supplies 

lesabc      ■ ^ 

in  this  respect  than  t 
Great  Britain, 


CHAPTER  IL 


The  early  attempts  to  work  copper  mines 
in  the  United  States  bave  already  been  al- 
luded to  in  the  introductory  renkarks  to  the 
department  of  this  work  relating  to  mining 
industry.  The  ores  of  this  met^  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  states  have  been 
found  in  quantities  that  encouraged  their  ex- 
ploration— in  the  great  majoriw  of  cases  to 
the  loss  of  those  interested.  The  metal  ia 
met  with  in  all  the  New  England  states,  but 
only  those  localities  need  be  named  which 
have  at  times  been  looked  upon  as  important. 

Copper  oecnrs  in  a  native  ormetaliic  state, 
and  also  in  a  variety  of  ores,  or  combi- 
nations of  the  metal  with  other  substances. 
In  these  forms  the  metallic  appearance  ia 
lost,  and  the  metal  is  obtained  by  different 
metallurgical  operations,  an  account  of  some 
of  which  will  be  presented  in  the  course  of 
this  chapter.  Until  the  discovery  of  the 
Lake  Superior  mines,  native  copper,  from  its 
scarcity,  was  regarded  rather  as  a  curiosity 
than  as  an  important  source  of  supply.  The 
workable  ores  were  chiefly  pyritous  copper, 
vitreous  copper,  variegated  copper,  the  red 
oxide,  the  green  carbonate  or  malachite,  and 
chrysocolla.  The  first  named,  though  con- 
taining the  least  proportion  of  copper,  has 
furnished  more  of  the  metal  than  all  the 
other  ores  together,  and  is  the  chief  depen- 
dence of  moat  of  the  mines.  It  is  a  double 
aulphuret  of  copper  and  iron,  of  bright  yel- 
low color,  and  consists,  when  pure,  of  about 
34  per  cent,  of  copper,  35  of  sulphur,  and 
30  of  iron.  But  the  ore  is  always  inter- 
mixed with  quartz  or  other  earthy  minerals, 
by  which  its  richness  is  greatly  reduced.  As 
brought  out  from  the  mine  it  may  not  con- 
tain more  than  1  per  cent,  of  copper,  and 
when  freed  as  far  as  practicable  from  foreign 
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substances  by  the  mechanical  processes  of 
assorting,  crushing,  washing,  jigging,  etc., 
and  brought  up  to  a  percent^e  of  6  or  7  of 
copper,  it  is  in  Cornwall  a  merchantable  ore, 
and  the  mine  producing  in  laige  quantity  the 

Eoor  material  from  which  it  is  obtained  may 
e  a  profitable  one.  Vitreous  copper,  known 
also  as  copper  glance,  and  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per, is  a  lead  gray  ore,  verj'  soft,  and  con- 
tains 79.8  per  cent  of  copper,  united  with 
20.2  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  It  is  not  often 
found  in  lai^e  quantity.  Variegated  or  pur- 
ple copper  is  distinguished  by  its  various 
shades  of  color  and  brittle  testure.  It  yields, 
when  pure,  from  56  to  63  per  cent,  of  copper, 
21  to  28  of  sulphur,  and  7  to  It  of  iron. 
The  red  oxide  is  a  beantifiil  ore  of  ruby  red 
color,  and  consists  of  88.8  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per and  11,2  per  cent  of  oxygen.  It  la 
rarely  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  add 
much  to  the  products  of  the  mines.  Green 
malachite  ia  a  highly  ornamental  stone,  of 
richly  variegated  Siades  of  green,  famous  as 
the  material  of  costly  vases,  tables,  etc.,  man- 
ufoctured  in  Siberia  for  the  Russian  govern- 
ment It  is  always  met  with  in  copper 
mines,  eapecialjy  near  the  surface,  but  rarely 
in  large  or  handsome  masses.  -It  consists 
of  copper  S7.6,  oxygen  14.4,  carbonic  acid 
19.8,  and  water  8.2  per  cent.  Chrysocolla 
is  a  combination  of  oxide  of  copper  and 
silica,  of  greenish  shades,  and  is  met  with  aa 
an  incrustation  upon  other  copper  ores.  It 
often  clt«ely  resembles  the  malachite  in  ap- 
pearance. It  contains  about  36  per  cent  of 
cornier. 

The  first  mines  worked  in  the  United 
States  were  peculiar  for  the  rich  character 
of  their  ores.  These  were,  in  great  part, 
vitreous  and  variegated  copper,  with  some 
malachite,  and  were  found  in  beds,  strings, 
and  bunches  in  the  red  sandstone  formation, 
especially  along  its  line  of  contact  with  the 
gneiss  and  granitic  rocka  in  Connecticut,  and 
with  the  trap  rocks  in  New  Jersey.  The 
mine  at  Simsbury,  in  Connecticut,  fiirnished 
a  considerable  amount  of  such  ores  from  the 
year  1709  till  it  was  purchased,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  by  the  state, 
from  which  time  it  was  occupied  for  sixty 
years  as  a  prison,  and  worked  by  the  con- 
■icta ;  not,  however,  to  much  profit  In 
.  830  it  came  into  possession  of  a  company, 
but  was  only  worked  for  a  short  time  after- 
ward. On  the  same  geological  range,  but 
lymg  chiefly  in  the  gneiss  rocks,  the  most 
productive  of  these  mines  was  opened  in 
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1836,  in  Bristol,  Conn.  It  was  vigorously  | 
worked  from  1847  to  1857,  and  produced, 
larger  amounts  of  rich  vitrcouE  andpyritouSi 
ores  than  have  been  obtained  from  any  other ' 
mine  in  the  United  States,  No  expense  was 
spared  in  prosecntinc  the  mining,  and  in 
furnisliing  efficient  machinery  for  dressing  the 
ores.  Although  1800  tons  of  ore,  producing 
over  5200,000,  were  sent  to  market,  the  ore 
yielding  ik)m  18  to  50  per  cent  of  copper, 
the  mine  proved  a  losing  afiftur,  and  was 
finally  abandoned  in  1857. 

The  New  Jersey  mines  have  all  failed, 
from  InsufBcient  supply  of  the  ores.  The 
Schuyler  mine,  at  Belleville,  produced  rich 
vitreous  copper  and  chrysocolla,  disseminated 
through  a  stratum  of  light  brown  sandstone, 
of  30  to  30  feet  in  tbiokness,  and  dipping  at 
an  angle  of  18°.  During  the  periods  of  its 
being  worked  in  the  last  century,  the  exca- 
vations reached  the  depth  of  200  feet,  and 
were  carried  to  great  distances  on  the  course 
of  the  metalliferous  stratum.  The  mine  was 
then  so  highly  valued  that  an  offer  of  £500,- 
000, made  for  it  by  an  English  company,  was 
refused  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Schuyler.  In 
1857-68- attempts  were  made'by  a  New 
York  company  to  work  the  mine  again,  but 
the  enterprise  soon  foiled.  Among  the  other 
mines  which  have  been  worked  to  consid- 
erable extent  in  New  Jersey  are  the  Flem- 
ington  mine,  whieh  resembled  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  ore  the  Schuyler  mine,  and  fie 
Bridgewater  mine,  near  Somerville,  at  which 
native  copper  in  some  quantity  was  found  in 
the  last  century;  twopiecesmet  within  1764 
weighing  together,it  was  reported,  1,900  lbs. 
A  mine  near  New  Brunswick  also  fiimished 
many  lumps  of  native  copper,  and  thin  sheets 
of  the  metal  were  found  included  in  the  sand- 
stone. At  ditfereat  times  this  mine  has  been 
thoroughly  explored,  to  the  loss  of  those  en- 
gagedinthe  enterprise.  In  Somerset  county, 
the  Franklin  mine,  near  Griggstown,  has  been 
worked  to  the  depth  of  100  feet.  Carbonate 
and  red  oxide  of  copper  were  found  in  the 
shales  near  the  trap,  but  not  in  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  pay  expenses.  In  Pennsylvania, 
near  the  Scnuylkill  river,  in  Montgomery  and 
Chester  counties,  many  mines  have  been 
worked  for  copper  and  lead  at  the  junction 
of  the  red  sandstone  and  gneiss.  Those 
veins  included  wholly  in  the  shales  of  the 
red  sandstone  group  were  found  to  produce 
copper  chiefly,  while  those  in  the  gneiss  were 
productive  in  lead  ores.  At  the  Perkiomen 
and  Ecton  mines — both  upon  the  same  lode 
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— extensive  mining  operations  have  been 
carried  on ;  a  shaft  upon  the  latter  having 
reached  in  1863  the  depth  of  396  feet  The 
sales  of  copper  ores  during  the  three  years 
the  mines  were  actively  worked  amounted 
to  over  $40,600 ;  but  the  product  was  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures. 

The  mines  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Liberty,  were  near 
the  red  sandstone  formation,  though  included 
in  argillaceous  and  talcose  slates.  A  num- 
ber of  them  bave  been  worked  at  different 
times  up  to  the  year  1853,  when  they  were 
finally  given  up  as  unprofitable. 

A  more  newly  discovered  and  richer  cop- 
per district  in  Maryland  is  near  Sykesvilfe, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rmlroad,  32  miles 
from  Baltimore,  in  a  region  of  micaceous, 
talcose,  and  chloritic  slates.  A  lat^e  bed  of 
specular  iron  ore  lying  between  the  slates 
was  found  to  contain,  at  some  depth  below 
the  surface,  carbonates  and  silicates  of  cop- 

Eer,  and  still  further  down  copper  pyrites. 
a  the  twelve  months  preceding  April  1, 
1857,  300  tons  bad  been  mined  and  sent  to 
market,  the  value  of  which  was  $17,896.82, 
and  the  mine  was  reported  as  improving. 
The  ore  sent  to  the  smelting  works  at  Balti- 
more, ia  December  of  that  year,  yielded 
16.03  per  cent  of  copper,  "tt'ithin  seven 
miles  of  Baltimore  the  Bare  Hill  mine  has 
produced  considerable  copper,  associated 
with  the  chromic  iron  of  that  region. 

Like  the  last  two  named,  all  the  other  lo- 
calities of  copper  ores  of  any  importance 
along  the  Appalachian  chain  and  east  of  it 
are  remote  from  the  range  of  the  red  sand- 
stone, and  belong  to  older  rock  formations. 
In  the  granites  of  New  Hampshire,  pyritous 
copper  has  been  found  in  many  places,  but  has 
nowhere  been  mined  to  any  extent.  In  Ver- 
mont, mining  operations  were  carried  on  for 
several  years  upon  a  large  lode  of  pyritous 
copper,  whieh  was  traced  several  miles 
through  Verahire  and  Corinth,  At  Straf- 
ford, pyritous  ores  were  worked  in  1829  and 
afterward,  both  for  copperas  and  copper.  In 
New  York,  excellent  pyritous  ores  were  pro- 
duced at  the  Ulster  lead  mine  in  1853. 
Among  other  sales  of  similar  qualities  oFore, 
one  lot  of  50  tons  produced  24.3  per  cenL  of 
copper. 

In  Virginia,  rich  ores  of  red  oxide  of  cop- 
per, associated  with  native  copper  and  pyri- 
tous copper,  are  found  in  the  metamorphic 
slates  at  Manasses  Gap,  and  also  in  many 
other  places  further  south  along  the  Blue 
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Ridge.  The  very  promising  appearance  of 
tie  ores,  and  their  numeroiis  localities,  would 
encourage  one  to  believe  that  this  will  prove 
to  be  a  copper  region,  were  it  not  that,  when 
explored,  the  ores  do  not  seem  to  lie  in  any 
regular  form  of  vein.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  in  Carroll,  Floyd,  and  Grayson 
counties,  copper  was  discovered  in  1 853,  and 
mines  were  soon  after  opened  in  a  district 
of  metamorphic  slates,  near  their  junction 
with  the  lower  silurian  limestones.  The 
copper  was  met  with  in  the  form  of  pyritous 
ore,  red  oxide,  and  black  copper,  beneath 
large  outcropping  masses  of  hematite  iron 
ore,  or  gossan.  Some  of  the  shipments  are 
said  to  have  yielded  over  20  per  cent,  of 
copper.  The  amount  of  ores  sent  east^  over 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  in  1 855, 
was  1,931,403  lbs.;  in  1866,  1,972,834  lbs.; 
and  in  the  nine  months  ending  June  30, 
1857,  1,085,997  lbs.;  1868,  688,418  lbs.; 
1859,  1,151,132  lbs.;  and  1860,  2,679,673 
lbs.  Copper  ores  are  very  generaDy  met  with 
in  the  gold  mines  of  this  state,  and  further 
south,  but  the  only  one  of  them  that  has  been 
worked  expressly  for  copper  is  that  of  the 
Korth  Carolina  Copper  Company,  in  Gnilford 
county.  From  this  a  considerable  amount 
of  pyritous  copper  ores  were  sent  to  the 
north  in  1852  and  1863. 

In  Tennessee,  an  important  copper  region 
lies  along  the  southern  line  of  Polk  county, 
and  extends  into  Gihner  county,  Georgia. 
The  ore  was  first  found  in  1847,  associated 
with  masses  of  hematite  iron  ores,  which 
formed  great  outcropping  ledges,  traceable 
for  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east  along 
the  range  of  the  micaceous  and  talcoee  slates. 
An  examination  of  the  ores,  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  their  working  badly  in  the 
fiirnace,  was  the  means  of  corroborating  or 
giving  importance  to  the  discovery  of  the 
copper.  In  1851  copper  mining  was  com- 
menced, and  afterward  prosecuted  with  great 
activity  by  a  number  of  companies.  The 
ore  was  found  in  seven  or  eight  parallel  lodes 
of  the  ferruginous  matters,  all  within  a  belt 
of  a  mile  in  width.  At  the  surface  there 
was  no  appearance  of  it,  bnt  as  the  explora- 
tions reached  the  depth,  of  seventy-five  or 
one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
hills,  it  was  met  with  in  various  forms,  re- 
sulting from  the  decomposition  of  pyritons 
copper,  and  much  mixed  with  the  ochreous 
matters  derived  from  a  similar  source.  In  a 
soft  black  mass,  easily  worked  by  the  pick, 
and  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  were  found 


intermixed  different  oxides  and  other  ores 
of  copper,  yielding  various  proportions  of 
metal,  and  much  of  it  producing  30  per  cent. 
and  more,  fit  to  be  barrelled  up  at  once  for 
transportation.  This  ore  spread  out  in  a 
sheet,  varying  in  width  at  the  different 
mines ;  at  the  Eureka  mine  it  was  50  feet 
wide,  and  at  the  Hiwassee  45  feet,  while  at 
the  Isabella  mine  the  excavations  have  been 
extended  between  two  walls  250  feet  apart. 
In  depth  this  ore  is  limited  to  a  few  feet  only, 
except  as  it  forms  bunches  running  up  into 
the  gossan  or  ochreous  ores.  Below  the 
black  ore  is  the  undecomposed  lode,  consist- 
ing of  quartz,  more  or  less  charged  with 
pyritous  copper,  red  oxide,  green  carbonate, 
and  gray  sulphuret  of  copper ;  and  it  is  upon 
these  the  permanent  success  of  the  mines 
must  depend.  About  14  mining  companies 
have  been  engaged  in  this  district,  and  tbe 
production  of  the  most  successfiil  of  them 
was  aa  follows,  up  to  the  year  1858:  Isa- 
bella, 2,500  tons;  Calloway,  200;  Mary's, 
1,600  ;  Polk  county,  2,100 ;  Tennessee, 
2,200 ;  Hiwassee,  2,500 ;  Hancock,  2,000— 
making  a  total  of  13,000  tons,  yielding  from 
15  to  40  percent  of  copper,  and  worth  $100 
per  ton,  or  $1,300,000.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  products  of  the  London  mine,  yielding 
an  average  of  45  per  cent,  of  copper,  amount- 
ed to  over  $200,000  in  value ;  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Eureka  mine  were  rated  for 
1855  at  $86,000;  for  1856  at  $123,000; 
andfor  1857  at$136,000.  The  value  of  the 
ores  remaining  at  tbe  mines  too  poor  to 
transport,  but  valuable  to  smelt  in  furnaces 
on  the  spot,  was  estimated  at  |200,000  more. 
Furnaces  for  smelting,  on  the  German  plan, 
were  in  operation  in  1857,"  and  produced 
the  next  year  850  tons  of  matt,  or  regulus. 
At  the  Eureka  mine,  in  1858,  tbere  were  4 
reverberatory  ftimaces,  2  blast,  and  2  cal- 
cining furnaces.  The  fuel  employed  is  wood 
and  diarcoaL  By  the  introduction  of  smelt- 
ing operations,  ores  of  5  to  6  per  cent,  are 
now  advantageously  reduced. 

In  1857  the  mines  of  a  large  portion  of 
this  district  were  incorporated  into  the  so- 
called  Union  Consolidated  Mining  Company, 
and  most  of  the  other  mines  were  taken  up 
by  the  Burra  Eurra  Company  and  the  Polk 
County  Company,  The  principal  interests 
in  the  last  two  are  held  in  New  Orleans. 
The  first  named  own  II  mines,  of  which 
they  are  working  three  only,  with  a  monthly 
production  of  750  to  800  tons  of  1 2  per  cent, 
copper,  besides  6  or  fl  tons  of  precipitate 
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copper.  This  is  metallic  copper,  precipitated 
from  the  waters  of  the  mine  by  means  of 
scrap  iron  thrown  into  tbe  vats  in  which 
these  waters  are  collected.  The  iron  being 
taken  np  by  the  acids  which  hold  the  cop- 
per in  solution,  the  latter  is  sot  free,  and  de- 
posited in  fine  metallic  powder.  The  ore  is 
smelted  in  furnaces  constructed  on  the  Ger- 
man plan,  and  being  put  through  twice,  pro- 
duce a  regulas  of  55  per  cent.  As  soon  as 
the  proper  furnaces  and  refineries  can  be 
constructed,  it  is  intended  to  make  ingot 
copper,  and  by  working  more  of  the  mines 
belonging  to  the  company  it  is  expected  the 
monthly  production  will  soon  be  raised  to 
2,000  tons  of  10  to  12  per  cent.  ore. 

The  two  other  companies  have  erected  ex- 
tensive smelting  works ;  and  the  mines  of 
the  Burra  Burra  are  producing  450  to  600 
tons  per  month  of  14  per  cent,  ore,  and 
those  of  tbe  Polk  County  Coropany  about 
800  tons  of  15  per  cent.  ore.  Both  com- 
panies will  soon  be  able  to  make  ingot  cop- 
per. The  report  of  the  Union  Consolidated 
Company  for  the  first  year  of  their  opera- 
tions presents,  against  espenditures  amount 
ing  to  $307,182.77,  receipts  of  $457,803.73, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $150,620.96.  A  large 
portion  of  the  regulas  is  shipped  to  England 

The  profits  of  these  mines  were  grea 
reduced  the  first  few  years  of  their  operati 
by  the  necessity  of  transporting  tbe  ores 
miles  to  a  railroad,  and  thence  more  than 
1,000  miles  by  land  and  water  to  tbe  north- 
ern smelting  works.     Tbe  establishment  of 
furnaces  at  tbe  mines  not  only  reduces  this 
source  of  loss,  but  renders  the  great  body 
of  poorer  ores  available,  which  they 
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Struction  to   connect  the   mines  with  the 
Georgia  railroads. 

West  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  only  copper 
mines,  besides  those  of  Lake  Superior,  are 
in  the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri.     A  considerable  namber  of  them 
have  been  worked   to  limited   extent,  and 
small  blast  furnaces  have  been  in  operatii 
smelting  tbe  ores.     These  were  found  only 
near  the  surface,  in  the  crevices  that  ei 
tained  the  lead  ores ;    and  in  Missouri, 
horizontal  beds  in  the  limestone,  along  the 
line  of  contact  of  the  granite.     The  ores 
were  miied  pyritous  copper  and  carbonate, 
always  in  very  limited  quantity.  The  amount 
of  copper  produced  has  been  unimportant, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  considerable  in- 
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id  in  the  supply  of  the  metal  will  be  de- 
rived from  this  source. 

Tbe  existence  of  native  copper  on  th« 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  is  noticed  in  the 
reports  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  16S9 

'  1666.  Pieces  of  the  metal  10  to  SOlbs. 
feigbt  were  seen,  which  it  is  said  the 
Indians  reverenced  as  sacred ;  similar  reports 
were  brought  by  Father  Dablouin  1670,  and 
by  Charlevoix  in  1744.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  l77l  by  an  Englishman,  named 
Alexander  Henry,  to  open  a  mine  near  the 
forks  of  the  Onton^on,  on  tbe  bank  of  the 
river,  where  a  large  mass  of  the  metal  lay  ex- 
posed. He  had  visited  the  region  in  1733, 
and  returned  with  a  party  prepared  for  more 
thoroughly  exploring  its  resources.  They, 
however,  found  lio  more  copper  besides  the 
loose  mass,  which  they  were  unable  to  re- 
move. They  then  went  over  to  tbe  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  but  met  with  no  better 
success  there.  General  Cass  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Schoolcraft  visited  tbe  region  in  1819,  and 
reported  on  the  great  mass  upon  the  Onton- 
agon. Major  Long,  also,  in  1823,  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  occurrence  of  the  metal  along 
the  shores  of  the  late.  The  country,  till 
tbe  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  in  1842,  was  scarcely  ever 
visited  except  by  hunters  and  fur-trader^ 
and  was  only  accessible  by  a  tedious  voyage 
in  canoes  from  Macfemaw.  Tbe  fur  com- 
panies discouraged,  and  could  exclude  from 
the  territory,  all  explorers  not  going  there 
under  their  auspices.  Dr.  Douglass  Hough- 
ton, the-state  geologist  of  Michigan,  in  the 
territory  of  which  these  Indian  lands  were 
included,  made  the  first  scientific  examina- 
tion of  the  country  in  1841,  and  his  reports 
first  drew  public  attention  to  its  great  re- 
sources in  copper.  His  explorations  were 
continued  both  under  the  state  and  general 
government  until  they  were  suddenly  termi- 
nated with  his  life  by  the  unfortunate  swamp- 
ing of  his  boat  in  the  lake,  near  Eagle  river, 
October  13,  1845. 

In  1844adventurers  from  the  eastern  states 
began  to  pour  into  the  country,  and  mining 
operations  were  commenced  at  various  places 
near  tbe  shore,  on  Keweenaw  Point.  The 
companies  took  possession  under  permits 
from  the  general  land  office,  in  anticipation 
of  the  regular  surveys,  when  the  tracts  could 
be  properly  designated  for  sale.  Nearly 
one  thousand  tracts,  of  one  mile  square  each, 
were  selected — the  greater  part  of  them  at 
random-,  and  afterward  explored  and  aban- 
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doned.  In  1848  a  geological  survey  of  the 
region  was  authorized  by  Congress,  which 
was  commenced  under  Dr.  C,  T.  Jacksoo, 
and  completed  by  Messrs,  Foster  acd  Whit* 
ney  in  1 850.  At  this  time  many  mines  were 
in  full  operation,  and  titles  to  them  had  been 
acquired  at  the  government  sales. 

The  copper  region,  as  indicated  by  Dr. 
Houghton,  was  found  to  be  nearly  limited  to 
the  range  of  trap  hills,  which  are  traced  from 
the  termination  of  Keweenaw  Point  toward 
the  south-west  in  a  belt  of  not  more  than  two 
miles  in  width,  gradually  receding  from  the 
laic  shore.  The  upper  portion  of  the  hills 
ia  of  trap  rook,  lying  in  beds  which  dip  to- 
ward the  lake,  and  pass  in  this  direction 
under  others  of  sandstone,  the  outcrop  of 
which  is  along  the  northern  flanks  of  the 
hilts.  Isle  Royale,  near  the  north  shore  of 
the  lake,  is  made  up  of  similar  formations, 
which  dip  toward  the  south.  These  rocks 
thus  appear  to  form  the  basin  in  which  the 
portion  of  Lake  Superior  lying  between  is 
held.  The  trap  hills  are  traced  from  Kewee- 
naw Point  in  two  or  three  parallel  ridges  of 
600  to  1,000  feet  elevation,  crossing  Portage 
lake  not  tai  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  Ontonagon  river  about  13  miles  from 
its  mouth.  They  thence  reach  further  back 
into  the  country  beyond  Agogebic  lake,  full 
120  miles  from  the  north-eastern  termina- 
tion. Another  group  of  trap  hills,  known  as 
the  Porcupine  mountains,  comes  out  to  the 
lake  shore  some  20  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ontonagon,  and  this  also  contains 
f  copper,  which  have  been  little  de- 
l  until  the  explorations  commenced 
near  Carp  lake  in  these  mountains  in  1859. 
These  have  resulted  in  a  shipment  of  over  20 
tons  of  rough  copper  in  1860,  and  give  en- 
couragement to  this  proving  a  copper-pro- 
ducing district.  The  formations  upon  Isle 
Royale,  which  is  within  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  although  they  are  similar  to 


those  of  the  south  shore,  and  contain  c 
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veins  upon  which  explorations  were  vigor- 
ously prosecuted,  have  not  proved  of  iropoi^ 
tance,  and  no  mines  are  now  worked  there. 
The  productive  mines  are  comprised  in  three 
districts  along  the  main  range  of  the  trap 
hills.  The  first  is  on  Keweenaw  Point,  the 
second  about  Port^e  lake,  and  the  third 
near  the  Ontonagon  river.  All  the  veins 
are  remarkable  for  producing  native  copper 
alone,  the  only  ores  of  the  metal  b^ing 
chiefly  of  vitreous  copper  found  in  a  range 
of  hills  on  the  south  side  of  Keweenaw  Point, 


and  nowhere  in  quantities  to  justify  the  con- 
tinuation of  mining  operations  that  were 
commenced  upon  them.  The  veins  on  Ke- 
weenaw Point  cross  the  ridges  nearly  at  right 
angles,  penetrating  almost  vertically  through 
the  trap  and  the  sandstones.  Their  produc- 
tiveness is,  for  the  most  part,  limited  to  cer- 
tain amygdaloidal  belts  of  the  trap,  which 
alternate  with  other  unproductive  oeds  of 
gray  compact  trap,  and  the  mining  explora- 
tions follow  the  former  down  their  slope  of 
40^,  more  or  less,  toward  the  north.  The 
thickness  of  the  veins  is  very  variable,  and 
also  their  richness,  even  in  the  amygdaloid. 
The  copper  is  found  interspersed  in  pieces 
of  all  sizes  through  the  quartz  vein  stones 
and  among  the  calcareous  spar,  laumonite, 
prehnite,  and  other  minerals  associated  with 
the  quarts.  These  being  extracted,  piles  are 
made  of  the  poorer  sorts,  in  which  the  metal 
is  not  sufiiciently  clear  of  stone  for  shipment, 
and  these  are  roasted  by  firing  the  wood  in- 
termixed through  the  heaps.  By  this  proc- 
ess the  stone  entangled  among  the  copper 
is  more  readily  broken  and  removed.  The 
lumps  that  will  go  into  barrels  are  called 
"  baiTel  work,"  and  are  packed  in  this  way 
for  shipment.  Larger  ones,  called  "  masses," 
some  of  which  are  huge,  irregular-shaped 
blocks  of  clean  copper,  are  cut  into  pieces 
that  can  be  conveniently  transported,  as  of 
one  to  three  tons  weight  each.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  a  long  chisel  with  a  bit  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  which  is  held  by  one 
lan  and  struck  in  turns  by  two  others  with 
hammer  weighing  7  or  8  lbs.  A  groove  is 
thus  cut  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
mass,  turning  out  long  chips  of  copper  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  with  each  suc- 
leeding  cut  the  groove  is  deepened  to  the 
lame  extent  until  it  reaches  through  the  mass. 
Che  process  is  slow  and  tedious,  a  single  cut 
lometimes  occupying  the  continual  labor  of 
three  men  for  as  many  weeks,  or  even  long- 
This  work  is  done  in  great  part  be- 
fore the  masses  can  be  got  out  of  the 
ine.  The  masses  are  found  in  working  the 
in,  often  occupying  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  walls  of  trap  rock,  standing  up- 
on their  edges,  and  shut  in  as  solidly  as  if 
all  were  one  material.  To  remove  one  of  the 
very  Jai^e  masses  is  a  work  of  many  months. 
It  is  first  Iwd  bare  along  one  side  by  extend- 
ing the  level  or  drift  of  the  mice  through 
the  trap  rock.  The  excavation  is  carried 
high  enough  to  expose  its  upper  edge  and 
down  to  ita  lower  line ;  but  on  account  of  ir- 
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regular  shape  and  projecting  arms  of  copper, 
wUch  often  stretch  forward,  and  up  and  down, 
connecting  with  other  masses,  it  requires  long 
and  tedions  mining  operations  to  determine 
its  dimensions.  When  it  is  supposed  to 
be  nearly  freed  along  one  side,  very  heavy 
charges  of  powder  are  introduced  in  the  rock 
behind  the  mass,  with  the  view  of  starting 
it  from  its  bed.  When  cracks  are  produced 
by  these,  heavier  charges  are  introduced  in 
the  form  of  sand-blasts,  and  these  are  re- 
peated until  the  mass  is  thrown  partly  over  on 
its  side  as  well  as  the  space  excavat«d  will 
admit.  In  speaking  further  of  the  Minesota 
mine,  the  enormous  sizes  of  some  of  the 
masses,  and  the  amount  of  powder  consumed 
in  loosening  them,  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed. 

To  separate  the  finer  particles  of  copper 
from  the  stones  in  which  they  are  contained, 
these,  after  being  roasted,  are  crushed  under 
heavy  stamps  to  the  condition  of  fine  sand, 
and  this  is  then  washed  after  the  usual 
method  of  washing  fine  ores,  until  the  earthy 
matters  are  removed  and  the  metallic  par- 
ticles are  left  behind.  This  is  shovelled  into 
small  casks  for  shipment,  and  is  known  as 
atamp  copper.  The  stamping  and  crashing 
machinery,  such  as  have  long  been  used  at 
the  mining  establishments  of  other  countries, 
were  found  to  be  entirely  too  slow  for  the 
requirements  of  these  mines,  and  they  have 
been  replaced  by  new  apparatus  of  Amer- 
ican contrivance,  which  is  far  more  efflcient 
than  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  ap- 
plied to  such  operations.  The  stamps  here- 
tofore in  use  have  been  of  100  lbs.  to  300  lbs. 
■weight,  and  at  the  California  mines  were  lirst 
introduced  of  800  lbs,  to  1,000  Iha.  weight. 
At  Lake  Superior  they  are  in  use  on  the  plan 
of  the  steam  hammer,  weighing,  with  the  rod 
or  stamp-ieg,  3,fi00  lbs.  and  making  90  to 
100  strokes  in  a  minute.  The  capacity  of 
each  stamp  is  to  crush  over  one  ton  of  hard 


by  the  pressure  of  steam  applied  above  the 
piston  to  throw  it  more  suddenly  down.  The 
stamp-head  covers  about  one-fourth  of  the 
fece  of  the  mortar,  and  with  every  succeed- 
ing stroke  it  moves  to  the  adjoining  quarter, 
covering  the  whole  face  in  four  strokes. 

The  only  other  metal  found  with  the  cop- 
per is  silver,  and  this  does  not  occur  as  an 
alloy,  but  the  two  are  as  if  weided  together, 
and  neither,  when  assayed,  gives  more  than 
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a  trace  of  the  other.  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  they  cannot  have  been  in  a  fiised  state 
in  contact.  The  quantity  of  silver  is  small ; 
the  largest  piece  ever  found  weighing  a  little 
more  than  8  lbs.  troy.  This  was  met  with 
at  the  mines  near  the  mouth  of  Eagle  river, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  loose  pieces, 
together  with  loose  masses  of  copper,  were 
obtained  in  exploring  deep  under  the  bed  of 
the  stream  an  ancient  deposit  of  rounded 
boulders  of  sandstone  and  trap.  The  veins 
of  even  the  trap  rocks  themselves  of  this  lo- 
cality exhibited  so  much  silver  that  in  the 
early  operations  of  the  mines  a  very  high 
value  was  set  upon  them  on  this  account. 
But  at  none  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines  has 
the  silver  collected  paid  the  proprietors  for 
the  loss  it  has  occasioned  by  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  miners,  and  leading  them  to 
seek  for  it  with  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
it  to  their  own  use.  Probably  they  have  car- 
ried away  much  the  greater  part  of  this 
metal ;  at  least  until  the  stamp  mills  were  in 
operation. 

The  principal  mine  of  this  district  is  the 
Cliff  mine  of  the  Pittsbui^  and  Boston  Com- 
pany, opened  in  1 845,  and  steadily  worked  ever 
since.  In  1858  the  estent  of  the  horizontal 
workings  on  the  vein  had  amounted  to 
12,368  feet,  besides  831  feet  in  cross-cuts. 
Five  shafts  had  been  sunk,  one  of  which  was 
817  feet  deep,  587  feet  being  below  the  adit 
level,  and  230  feet  being  from  this  level  to  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  The  abaft  of  least 
depth  was  sunk  422  feet. 

The  production  of  the  mine  from  the  year 
1853  is  eshibited  in  the  following  table  : — 


Teiin  nnnJucal  copper,  per  cent  coat  <ir  renllied. 

lb).  riMi.  unelUng. 

IMS,  s,2tt3,is3  i.oTi.asa  4r,8acts.er.82  tMi,Mi  w 

ISM,  9^332.614  i,Sii.em  it.»i     1433  sm.iBS  oi 

less,  !,BflS,8ST  I,8T4,1B7  fLM       USSa  4TB,»11  M 

lesii,  ».-19l.WI>  !,e3(1,994  6T.4S       34.IS  539.S4S  ST 

13*7,  6,383,557  a.SflS.HM  70.S8       20.14  4B7,870  4T 

1B6S,  e,188,0SS  I!,a8l.9fi4  Il.flO       21.03  475,821  89 

isae,  2.i8si,as2  i,4i5,oOT  m.36     20..^o  aw,W7  si 


The  quantities  of  the  different  sorts  for 
the  year  1857  are  as  follows: — 

941  msMes l,Wie,TSl  Iba. 

eSH  bbla.  .)f  barrel  work fl1S,78l  " 

l.OaO     "    ofetJimplng* 791,640" 

Tgtsl A^eSfiS!  " 

The  Portage  lake  mining  district  is  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  west  from  the 
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Cliff  mino  on  the  same  range  of  hills.  This 
region  is  of  more  recent  derelopment,  the 
explorations  having  been  attended  with  little 
success  previous  to  1854,  The  veins  are 
here  found  productive  in  a  gray  variety  of 
trap  as  well  as  the  amygdaloidal,  and  instead 
of  lying  across  the  ridges,  follow  the  same 
course  with  them,  and  dip  in  general  with 
the  slope  of  the  strata.  Some  of  the  larger 
veins  consist  in  great  part  of  epidote,  and 
the  copper  in  'these  is  much  less  dense 
than'  in  the  quartz  veins,  forming  tangled 
masses  which  are  rarely  of  any  considerable 
size.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  lake  are 
worked,  amoM  other  mines,  the  Qoincy, 
Pewabic,  and  iranklin,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  the  Isle  Roy  ale,  Portage,  and  Columbian 
mines.  The  most  successful  of  these  has 
been  the  Pewabic.  Operations  were  com- 
menced here  in  1855  upon  an  unimproved 
tract,  requiring  the  construction  of  roads  and 
buildings,  clearing  of  land,  etc.  etc.,  all  in- 
volving for  several  years  a  continued  heavy 
outlay.  The  immediate  and  rapid  produc- 
tion of  the  mine  required  the  construction  of 
costly  mills,  without  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  copper  would  he  unavailable  for 
the  market  The  first  three  years  the  as- 
sessments were  $60,000,  and  the  shipments 
of  barrel  and  mass  copper  were  in  1866 
87jjjj^  tons;   in    1857,    209^WV  tons;  in 

1858,  402  tons;  in  1859,  813^^^  tons.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sales  up  to  this  time  paid 
off  all  the  expenditures,  and  left  besides  a 
considerable  surplus.  The  Franklin  Com- 
pany, working  the  same  lode  upon  the  ad- 
joining location,  commenced  operations  in 
July,  1867,  and  that  year  shipped  30  tons 
of  copper,  the  nest  year  110  tons,  and  m 

1859,  218  tons;  the  total  amount  in  capital 
fiirnishedby  assessments  was  $10,000,  These 
two  mines  have  been  the  most  rapidly  de 
veloped  of  any  of  the  Lake  Superior  mmes 

The  Ontonagon  river  crosses  the  trap  hilla 
about  forty  miles  south-west  from  Portige 
lake,  and  the  mines  worked  in  the  Ont  n 
agon  district  are  scattered  along  the  hills 
north-east  from  the  river  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  twenty  miles.  The  outlet  for  the 
greater  number  of  them  is  by  a  road  through 
Uie  woods  to  the  village  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  veins  of  this  district  also  he 
along  the  course  of  the  ridges,  and  dip  with 
the  trap  rocks  toward  the  lake.  As  they 
are  worked,  however,  they  are  found  occa- 
sionally to  cut  across  the  strata,  andneighhor- 
ing  veins  to  run  into  each  other.    In  some 


places  copper  occurs  in  masses  scattered 
through  the  trap  rock  with  no  sign  of  a 
vein,  not  even  a  seam  or  crevice  connecting 
one  mass  with  another.  They  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  ranged  on  the  general  course  of 
the  strata.  At  the  Adventure  mine  they 
were  so  abundant,  that  it  has  been  found 
profitable  to  collect  them,  and  the  clifls  of 
the  trap  rock  present  a  curious  appearance, 
studded  over  with  numerous  dark  cavities  in 
apparently  inaccessible  places  leading  into 
the  solid  face  of  the  mountain. 

The  great  mine  of  this  district  for  fil\een 
years  was  the  Minnesota,  two  miles  east  from 
the  Ontonagon  river.  The  exploi'ers  in  this 
region  in  the  winter  of  1847-48,  found  par? 
allel  lines  of  trenches,  extending  along  the 
trap  hills,  evidently  made  by  man  at  some 
distant  period.  They  were  so  well  mark- 
ed, as  to  be  noticed  even  under  a  cover  of 
three  feet  depth  of  snow.  On  examination 
they  proved  to  be  on  the  course  of  veins 
of  copper,  and  the  excavations  were  found 
to  extend  down  into  the  solid  rock,  por- 
tions of  which  were  sometimes  left  standing 
over  the  workings.  When  these  pits  were 
aflerward  explored,  there  were  found  in 
them  large  quantities  of  rude  hammers,  made 
of  the  hardest  kind  of  greenstone,  from  the 
trap  rocks  of  the  neighborhood.  Those 
were  of  all  sizes,  ranging  from  four  to  foi-ty 
pounds  weight,  and  of  the  same  general 
shape — one  end  being  rounded  off  for  the 
end  of  the  hammer,  and  the  other  shaped 
like  a  wedge.  Around  the  middle  was  a 
groove — the  lar^e  hammers  had  two — evi- 
dently iiiteul^d  f  r    (.curing  the  handle  by 


which  they  were  wielded.    In  every  instance 
the  hammers  were  more  or  less  broken,  ev> 
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dently  in  service.  One  of  them  bronght  from 
the  mine  by  the  writer,  and  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Cooper  Union  of  New  York, 
ia  represented  in  the  accompanying  Bketch. 
It  measures  6i  inches  in  length,  the  same  in 
breadth,  and  2}  inches  in  thickness. 

The  quantity  of  hammers  found  in  these 
old  workings  was  so  great  that  they  were  col- 
lected by  cartrloads.  How  they  could  have 
been  made  with  such  tools  as  the  ancient 
miners  had,  is  unaccountable,  for  the  stone 
itself  is  the  hardest  material  tbey  could  find. 
And  it  is  not  any  more  clear,  how  they  ap- 
plied such  clumsy  tools  to  excavating  solid 
rock  nearly  as  h^d  as  the  hammers  them- 
selves. Every  hammer  is  broken  on  the 
edge,  as  if  worn  out  in  service.  The  only 
tools  found  besides  these  were  a  copper  gad 
or  wedge,  a  copper  chisel  with  a  socket  head, 
and  a  wooden  bowl.  The  great  extent  of 
the  ancient  mining  operations  indicates  that 
the  country  must  have  been  long  occupied 
by  an  industrious  people,  possessed  of  more 
mechanical  skill  than  the  present  race,  of  In- 
diana, They  must  also  have  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  copper  region,  for  similar  evi- 
dences of  their  occupancy  are  found  about 
all  the  copper  mines,  and  even  npon  Isle 
Royale.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  race  of  the  mound  builders  of 
the  western  states,  among  the  vestiges  of 
whom,  found  in  the  mounds,  various  utensils 
of  copper  have  been  met  with.  But  of  the 
period  when  they  lived,  the  copper  mines 
afford  no  more  evidence  than  the  mounds. 
Some  of  the  trenches  at  the  Minesota  mine, 
originally  excavated  to  the  depth  of  more 
than  tiventy-iivo  feet,  have  since  filled  up 
with  gravel  and  rubbish  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface,  a.  work  which  in  this 
region  would  seem  to  require  centuries ;  and 
upon  the  surface  of  this  material  hose  trees 
are  now  standing,  and  stumps  of  much  older 
ones  are  seen,  that  have  long  been  rotting. 
In  clearing  out  the  pits  a  mass  of  copper 
Vfas  discovered,  buried  in  the  gravel  nearly 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  which  the  an- 
cients had  entirely  separated  from  the  vein. 
They  had  supported  it  upon  blocks  of  wood, 
and,  probably  by  means  of  fire  and  their 
hammers,  had  removedfromitall  the  adhering 
stone  and  projecting  points  of  copper.  Under 
it  were  quantities  of  ashes  and  charred  wood. 
The  weight  of  the  mass,  after  all  their  at- 
tempts to  reduce  it,  appears  to  have  bi 
too  great  for  them  to  raise ;  and  when  it  v 
finally  taken  out  in   1848,  it  was  found  to 


weigh  over  sii  tons.  It  was  about  ten  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide,  and  nearly  two  feet 
thick.  Beneath  this  spot  the  vein  after- 
ward proved  extremely  rich,  affording  m»ny 

asses  of  great  size. 

The  veins  worked  by  the  Minesota  Com- 
pany all  lie  along  the  southern  slope  of  the 
northern  trap  ridge,  not  far  below  the  sum- 
mit Three  veins  have  been  discovered  which 
lie  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  The  lowest 
one  is  along  the  contact  of  the  gray  trap  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  hill  and  a  stratum  of 
conglomerate  which  underlies  this.  It  dips 
with  the  slope  of  this  rock  toward  the  nortn- 
north-west  at  an  angle  of  about  46"  with  the 
horizon.  Thenextupperveinoutcropping,  80 
feet  fiirther  up  the  hill,  dips  about  61°, 


e  has  been  n 


s  along  the  range 
IS  them,  gives  to 


and  falls  into  the  1 
irregular  line.     Both  veini 
the  greatest  yield  of  the  n 
their  line  of  meeting. 

The  position  of  the  veil 
of  the  rocks,  instead  of  aci 
the  mines  of  this  character  a  great  advantage, 
as  their  productiveness  is  not  limited  to  the 
thickness  of  any  one  belt  which  proves  favor- 
able for  the  occurrence  of  the  metal ;  and 
the  outcrop  of  the  vein  can  be  traced  a  great 
distance  along  the  surface,  aflbrding  conve- 
nient opportunities  for  sinking  directly  upon 
it  at  any  point. 

The  Minnesota  Company,  having  abund- 
ant room,  were  soon  able  to  sink  a  large 
number  of  shafts  along  a  line  of  outcrop 
of  1,800  feet,  and  several  of  the  levels  be- 
low extended  considerably  further  than  this 
entire  length.  In  1858  nine  shafta  were 
in  operation,  and  ten  levels  were  driven  on 
the  vein,  the  deepest  at  636  feet  down  the 
slope.  The  ten  fathom  level  at  that  time 
was  1,960  feet  in  length.  This  mine  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  great 
number  of  its  masses.  The  largest  one  of 
these,  taken  oat  during  the  year  1857,  after 
being  uncovered  along  its  side,  refused  to 

five  way,  though  1,450  pounds  of  powder 
ad  been  exploded  behind  it  in  five  succes- 
sive sand-blasta.  A  charge  of  626  pounds 
being  then  fired  beneath  it,  the  mass  was  so 
much  loosened  that  by  a  succeeding  blast  of 
750  pounds  it  was  torn  off  from  the  masses 
with  which  it  connected,  and  thrown  over 
in  one  immense  piece.  It  measured  forty- 
five  feet  in  length,  and  its  greatest  thickness 
was  over  eight  feet.  Its  weight  was  estima- 
ted at  about  600  tons.  "What  it  proved  to 
be  is  not  cert^n,  as  no  account  was  preserved 
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of  the  pieces  into  which  it  was  cut,  but  it  is 
known  to  have  excneded  400  tons.  Other 
masses  have  been  taken  out  which  presented 
a  thickDoss  of  over  five  feet  solid  copper. 
The   value  of  the    silver  picked  out  from 


among  the  copper  has  amounted  in  one  year 
to  about  $1,000. 

The  reports  of  the  company  present  th« 
following  statistics  of  the  mine  from  its 
earliest  operations : — 
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[»l. 

14,000 

16,500 

29,000 

36,000 

90,000 

3,000 

196,000 

$80,000 

290,000 

90,000 

71 

649,878 

200,000 

72.6 

101,906 

300,000 

736,000 

300,000 

10.1 
71 

696,000 
616,786 

190,000 
120,000 

■""*"'  I  Eatiinate,  for  the  yaar. . . .  2,250 
In  consequence  of  recent  discoveries  of 
masses  of  copper  running  iuto  the  sandstone 
off  from  the  vein  itself,  the  product  of  the 
year  1860  will  considerably  exceed  that  of 
any  other  year ;  the  profits,  however,  are  not 
proportionally  large,  owing  to  the  low  price 
of  copper.  To  this  the  diminished  prof- 
its of  1858  and  1859  are  partly  to  be  attrib- 
uted. The  product  for  1867,  1868,  and 
1869  was  divided  as  follows  ; — 


T.»     »ir 

lbs. 

Stam^™!.. 

1867,  3,016,681 

1868,  2,429,989 
1859,           2,040,454 

819,900 
903,871 
929,571 

280,512 
333,362 
282,092 

Dlrtrtcta. 
Eeweeaaw 

.2,246 

Ontonagon 

Porcupine,  Mo., 

ic.' 

.1,984 

Besides  the  dividends  named,  the  oiigiual 
stockholders  have  derived  large  profits  from 
the  sale  of  portions  of  the  extensive  teni- 
tory,  three  miles  square,  which  belonged  to 
the  company,  and  the  o^auizatlon  upon 
these  tracts  of  new  companies. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  St.  Mary*s 
Canal,  no  exact  records  were  preserved  of 
the  amount  of  copper  sent  from  Lake  Su- 
perior. But  up  to  the  close  of  navigation  in 
1 864  it  is  supposed  the  total  shipments  from 
the  commencement  of  mining  in  1646  had 
been  about  7842  tons  of  pure  copper. 

Since  that  time,  the  annual  product  of 
rough  copper  has  been  as  follows : — 

I.  1S6T.  ISHt.             1GM.  ISm. 

!8  2,200  2,126  1,910.3  1,910.8 

;2  704  1,116  1,633.1  3,064.8 

i7  3,190  2,655  2,591.6  3,688.1 


..4,644        6,351        6,094 


6,041.0  8,543.4 


The  condition  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1860  is  well  pre- 
sented in  the  business  circular  of  Messrs. 
Dupee,  Beck,  &  Sayles,  of  Boston,  received 
since  the  preceding  pages  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  printer  and  stereotyper. 
From  this  we  introduce  the  following  ad- 
ditional matter.  The  depreciation  in  the 
price  of  copper  from  a  maximum  of  28i 
cents  a  pound  of  the  few  preceding  years  to 
a  maximum  of  24  j  cents  and  a  minimum  of 
19  cents,  had  induced  increased  economy 
and  care  in  the  administration  of  the  mines, 
the  good  effects  of  which  were  already  be- 
ginning to  be  experienced  : — 


"Freights  to  and  from  the  mines  from 
May  to  September  were  25  per  cent,  less 
thui  in  1869,  The  transportation  of  a  ton 
of  copper  from  the  lake  shore  to  Boston, 
cost,  after  the  opening  of  St,  Mary's  Canal, 
1866,  $20;  in  1860,  to  Boston,  111,  and  to 
New  York,  *9,  The  substitution  of  bitu- 
minous coal  for  wood,  which  has  been  de- 
livered during  the  past  summer  at  the 
wharves  of  Portage  Lake  for  $3.26  per  ton, 
will  save  much  money  and  leave  the  forests 
of  the  country  for  building  materials  and 
for  timbering  of  the  mines.  With  the  wants 
of  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  new  and 
cheaper  sources    of    supply  are  constantly 
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opening  in  the  region  itaelf.  Many  agricul- 
tural prodncts,  hitherto  sent  up  at  great  coat 
from  Lower  Michigan,  are  now  raised  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ae  mines,  and  at  the 
settlementa  on  the  south-western  shores  of 
the  lake,  cheaply  and  abundantly.  At 
Portage  Lake,  a  machine  shop,  an  iron 
foundry,  and  a  manufactory  of  doors,  sash- 
es, blinds,  etc,  have  been  put  in  operation 
during  1860.  The  smelting  works  of  the 
Portage  Lake  Company  are  now  success- 
fiiUy  refining  the  products  of  that  district. 
These  works  consist  of  four  reverheratory  and 
two  cupola  furnaces,  capable  of  refining  f "  " 
tons  per  annum.  The  buildings  are  of  the 
most  thorough  and  substantial  character, 
and  the  location  of  the  works  accessible,  at 
a  very  small  cost  of  transportation,  to  all  the 
mines  now  wrought,  or  likely  to  be  wrought 
for  many  years  hence,  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. Hitherto,  to  save  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  smelting  companies  in  other 
states,  it  has  been  necessary  to  dress  the 
rough  copper  to  an  averse  probably  of  70 
per  cent.  Now,  by  the  proximity  of  the 
fiimaces  to  the  mines,  a  dressing  of  SO 
cent,  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  w 
the  refined  copper,  hitherto  rarely  ready  for 
the  market  before  the  Ist  to  15th  July,  will 
be  sent  directly  from  the  lake  to  New 
York  or  Boston,  arriving  there  in  ordinary 
seasons  by  the  1st  of  June.  Further,  there 
will  be  added  the  new  facility  of  obtaining 
cash  advances  through  the  winter  on  the 
warehouse  receipts  of  the  smelting  company. 

"  The  opening  of  the  entry  into  Portage 
Lake  during  the  past  season  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ship  canal  around  the  falls  of 
St.  Mary's  river.  At  the  -comparatively 
small  cost  of  $50,000,  steamers  of^  the  larg- 
est class  able  to  pass  through  the  St.  Mary's 
Canal  may  now  enter  Portage  Lake,  and  dis- 
chat^  their  cai^es  at  the  docks  of  the  sever- 
al companies  located  on  its  shores.  Besides 
avoiding  the  loss  of  time  and  expense  of  tran- 
shipment hitherto  necessary,  the  opening  of 
Port^e  Lake  has  provided  one  of  the  most 
capacious  and  safest  harbors  in  the  worid, 

"  In  the  Onton^on  district,  a  plank  road 
has  been  completed  recently,  facilitating  to 
a  very  great  extent  the  transportation  to 
and  from  the  Minesota,  National,  Rock- 
land, and  Superior  mines. 

"  The  iron  interests  of  Lake  Superior  are 
rapidly  attmning    great  importance.      The 
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amount    brought   down  to  Marquette,  the 

Sioit  of  shipment,  in  1860,  was  :  of  iron  ore 
rom  the  Jackson  Company,  62,980  tons ; 
Cleveland  Company,  47,889  ;  Lake  Superior 
Company,  39,394 ;  total,  150,283.  Of  pig 
iron.  Pioneer  Company,  3050  tons;  8.  R. 
Gay,  1800;  Northern  Company,  650;  total, 
6500.  Ore  valued  at  $3  ;  pig  at  #25  ;  ag- 
gregate value,  $688,289." 

T^ie  following  statistics  are  presented  of 
the  principal  mines  : — 


The  welflta  of  the  bwrela  h 
niulti  ue  given  In  ton> 
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«.y»  btea  deduoted.  rod  Uia 
aWO  lb..)  ina  tenths. 

Clark 

Northwest 

13.8 

103.6 

Pittsburg  and  Boston 

1,264.6 

1,357. 

O.C.  Douglass 

IsIeHoyale 

1,910.3 
'.'.'.      241.3 

1,910.8 

24. 
4S8.6 

Hancock 

'.;!  "7.4 

7.2 
78. 

Portage 

Quinc/ 

Adventure 

8.7 

...      330. 

1,633.1 

...     139,4 

866.2 

3,064.8 

29.7 

Hamilton 

.t 

7.9 

National 

Nebraska 

..     323.3 
9.8 

72T.8 
26.4 

m^:::::::::::::::::. 

Hookland 

Superior 

Tolteo 

...       2T.8 

...     347. 

1.7 

S.4 

2,691.6 

662.1 
14. 

3,588.7 
1,910.8 
3,050-8 
3,663.1 
20.5 
7.6 

6,643.4 

Port^e 

Porcupine  Mounts 

Sund^  mines 

...  1,633.1 
...2,697.6 

6,04L0 
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Franklia :  the  product  for  the  year  end- ' 
ing  November  30  has  been  112  masses, 
weighing  ^2,166  lbs. ;  721  barrels  of  barrel 
work,  469,116  lbs.;  and  67  barrels  stamp 
work,  63,816  lbs.  Total,  606,098  lbs., 
eqnal  to  180^  tons  refined  copper.  The 
actual  shipments  were  about  267  tons  rough, 
or  1S8  tons  ingot  copper.  The  stamps  are 
Ball's,  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  two  heads 
each.  They  did  not  commence  work  till 
Kovember  19. 

Huron:  total  shipmentfl  this  year,  Q5-^ 
tons  of  64|  per  cent,  barrel  work,  and  12,- 
811  lbs,  of  refined  copper,  smelted  at  the 
Portage  Lake  works.  There  is  ready  for 
the  stamps  an  amount  equivalent,  at  a  fair 
>,  to  the  quantity  shipped  this  sea- 


Isle  Royale :  total  shipments  this  season 
458^  tons,  averaging  over  70  per  cent. 
Preparations  have  been  made  for  opening  a 
large  amount  of  ground  during  the  winter, 
with  a  view  to  large  shipments  at  the  open- 
ing of  navigation. 

Minesota:  November  returns,  160  tons. 
The  total  shipments  in  1860  were  1992 
masses,  and  2127  barrels  of  barrel  and 
stamp  work.  Net  weight,  4,366,718  lbs. 
This  is  the  lai^est  shipment  made  in  one 
year  by  any  mine  at  the  lake.  The  promise 
for. future  production  is  as  great,  at  least,  as 
the  result  for  this  year. 

Pewabic  :  November  product,  304-,^  tons. 
The  actual  shipments  for  the  season  have 
been  2,727,632  lbs.  The  product  for  one 
year  to  November  30  was  as  follows:  467 
masses,  weighing  348,668  lbs. ;  2294  bar- 
rels kiln  or  barrel  work,  weighing  net, 
1,450,778  lbs.;  342  barrels  No.  1,  stamp, 
879,718  lbs.;  399  barrels  No.  2,  stamp, 
889,973  lbs.;  401  barrels  No.  3,  stamp, 
846,912  lbs.;  add  on  tributers'  account, 
27,428.     Total,  2,943,467  lbs. 

The  smelting  retama  are  not  yet  all  made, 
but  on  an  estimate  based  on  past  experience, 
the  result  will  not  vary  much  from  2,030,- 
993  lbs.,  or  about  1000  tons  of  ingot  cop- 
per. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  shipped 
1533  ounces  of  silver. 

Pittsburg  and  Boston  :  November  prod- 
net,  114  tons.  Total  shipments,  1357  tons. 
Total  product  for  the  year,  1403  tons.  The 
annual  report  recently  published  gives  tiie 
result  of  the  year  ending  December  1, 1859. 
The  prodnet  for  that  year  was  1,099^%  tons, 
yielding  64^^  per  cent.,  or  707,^  tons  in- 


got copper.  The  receipts,  including  $3,- 
406  17  from  sales  of  silver,  were  |292,- 
603  14.  The  expenditures  were  $372,- 
175  76,  leaving  net  profit,  $30,327  39. 


The  ores  of  'copper,  unlike  those  of  most 
of  the  other  metals,  are  not  in  general  re- 
duced at  the  mines;  but  after  being  concen- 
trated by  mechanical  processes  called  dress- 
ing— which  consist  in  assorting  the  piles  ac- 
cording to  their  qualities,  and  crushing,  jig- 
ging, and  otherwise  washing  the  poorer  sort* 
— tney  are  sold  to  the  smelters,  whose  estab- 
lishments may  be  at  great  distances  off,  even 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  richer 
ores,  worth  per  ton  three  or  four  times  as 
many  dollars  as  the  figures  that  represent 
their  percent^e  of  metal,  well  repay  the 
coat  of  transportation,  and  are  conveniently 
reduced  at  smelting  works  situated  on  the 
coast  near  the  marketsfor  copper,  and  where 
the  fuel  required  for  their  reduction  is  cheap. 
At  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  there  are  eight 
great  smelting  estabhshments,  to  which  all 
the  ores  from  GomwaU  and  Devon  are  car- 
ried, and  which  receive  other  ores  from  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  stated  that 
in  this  district  there  are  nearly  800  furnaces 
employed,  which  consume  about  600,000 
tons  of  coal  per  annum,  and  give  employ- 
ment to  about  4,000  persons  besides  colliers. 
The  amount  of  copper  they  supply  is  more 
than  half  of  that  consnmed  by  all  nations. 
The  total  product  of  fine  copper  produced 
by  all  the  smelting  estafclishments  of  Great 
Britain  for  1857  is  stated  to  be  18,238  tons, 
worth  £2,079,323. 

The  copper  smelting  works  of  the  United 
States  are  those  upon  the  coast,  depending 
chiefly  upon  foreign  supplies  of  ores,  and 
those  of  liie  interior  for  melting  and  refining 
the  Lake  Superior  copper.  There  are  also 
the  fiimaccs  at  the  Tennessee  mines,  which 
have  been  already  noticed.  The  former  are 
situated  at  the  following  localities :  At 
Point  Shirley,  in  Boston  harbor,  are  the 
furnaces  of  the  Revere  Copper  Company, 
which  also  has  rolling  mills  and  other  works 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  copper 
at  Canton,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence 
railroad.  At  Taunton,  Mass.,  a  similar  estab- 


smelting  furnaces  at  New  Havon,  Conn. ;  at 
Bergen  Point,  in  New  York  harbor ;  and  at 
Baltimore,  on  a  point  in  the  outer  harbor. 
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The  fumaceB  established  for  working  the 
Lake  Superior  copper  are  at  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, and  Pittsburg.  At  the  last  named 
are  two  separate  establishments,  with  each 
of  which  13  connected  a  rolling  mill,  at 
■which  the  ingot  copper  is  converted  into 
sheets  for  home  consumption  and  the  eastern 
market,  A  fiirnace  was  also  built  at  Port- 
age lake,  Lake  Superior,  in  1860,  of  capacity 
equal  to  melting  6000  tons  of  copper  annu- 
ally. The  details  and  extent  of  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  the  smelting  works  ap- 
pear to  Lave  been  carefully  kept  from  publi- 
cation. In  a  work  on  "  Copper  and  Copper 
Smelting,"  by  A.  Snowdon  Pi^ott,  M.  D., 
who  had  charge  of  the  chemical  assays,  etc., 
for  the  Baltimore  Company,  published  in 
1858,  while  the  English  processes  are  fully 
described,  no  information  is  given  as  to  the 
methods  adopted  at  the  American  works ; 
and  of  their  production  ail  the  information 
is  contained  itt  the  two  closing  sentences  of 
the  appendix,  as  follows:  "  Of  the  copper- 
smeltmg  establishments  of  the  United  States 
I  have  no  statistics.  Baltimore  turns  out 
about  8,000,000  pounds  of  refined  copper 
annually."  Applications  which  have  been 
made  by  the  writer  to  the  proprietors  of 
several  of  the  establishments  for  information 
as  to  the  business,  have  been  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful. The  total  production  of  copper  in 
1858  was  supposed  to  be  about  13,000  tons 
per  annum;  and  of  this  about  7000  tons 
were  required  by  the  rolling  mills  for  mat- 
ing sheet  copper,  sheet  brass,  and  yellow 
metal. 

The  French  treatise  on  Metallurgy  by 
Professor  Eivot  contains  the  only  published 
description  of  the  American  method  of 
Bmelting  copper.  By  the  English  process, 
the  separation  of  the  metal  from  its  ores  is 
a  long  and  tedious  series  of  alternate  roast- 
ings  or  calcinations,  and  fusions  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces.  The  system  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  treatment  of  poor, 
sulphurous  ores  contaminated  with  other 
metals,  as  iron,  arsenic,  etc.,  and  can  only  be 
conducted  to  advantage  where  fuel  is  very 
cheap,  the  consumption  of  this  being  at  the 
rate  of  about  20  tons  to  the  ton  of  co] — 
obtained.  The  process  employed  in  i 
many  is  much  more  simple,  and  the  methods 
in  use  .at  the  American  smelting  works  are 
more  upon  the  plan  of  these.  Blast  or  cu- 
pola furnaces  supply  at  some  of  them  the 
place  of  reverberatories,  and  the  separation 
of  the  metal  is  completed  in  great  part  •"-- 


one  or  two  smeltings.  The  treatment  of  the 
Lake  Superior  copper  is  comparatively  an 
easy  operation.  For  this  lai^e  reverberatory 
furnaces  are  employed,  through  the  roof  of 
which  is  an  opening  large  enough  to  admit 
masses  of  3  to  3^  tons  weight,  which  are 
rabed  by  cranes  and  lowered  into  the  fur- 
nace. The  barrels  of  barrel  work  are  intro- 
duced in  the  ^ame  way,  and  left  in  the  fur- 
nace without  unpacking.  When  the  fiirnace 
is  charged,  the  opening  in  the  top  is  secure- 
ly closed  by  fire-proof  masonry,  and  the  firo 
of  bituminous  coal  is  started,  ihe  flame  from 
which  plays  over  the  bridge,  and,  reflected 
from  the  roof,  strikes  upon  the  copper,  caus- 
ing it  gradually  to  sink  down  and  at  last 
flow  in  a  liquid  mass.  A  small  portion  of 
the  copper  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  the 
heated  gases  is  converted  into  a  suboxide, 
which  is  partially  reduced  again,  and  in  part 
goes  into  the  slags  in  the  condition  of  a 
silicate  of  copper,  the  metal  of  which  is  not 
entirely  recovered.  The  mixture  of  quartz, 
calcareous  spar,  and  epidote  accompanying 
the  copper,  is  sometimes  such  as  to  melt 
and  fonn  a  good  cinder  without  addition  of 
any  other  substance,  but  usually  some  lime- 
stone or  other  suitable  material  is  added  as 
a  flux.  Complete  fusion  is  eflfected  in  12  to 
15  hours  according  to  the  size  of  the  masses, 
Mid  this  is  kept  up  for  about  an  hour  in 
order  that  the  fine  particles  of  copper  may 
find  their  way  through  the  fluid  slag,  which 
floats  upon  the  metal.  Working  tools  call- 
ed rabbles  are  then  introduced  through  the 
side-doors  of  the  furnace,  and  the  chaise  is 
stirred  up  and  the  slag  is  drawn  out  through 
the  door.  It  falls  upon  the  ground,  and  is 
taken  when  sufficiently  cool  to  the  cupola  or 
sl^  furnaces  where  it  is  chilled  with  water 
to  render  it  easy  to  break  up.  Those  por- 
tions which  contain  as  much  as  one  fourtli 
per  cent  of  copper  are  reserved  to  be  pass- 
ed through  the  slag  furnace.  The  total 
amount  of  sli^  is  usually  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  whole  charge.  In  the  melting 
the  copper  absorbs  carbon,  which  if  allow- 
ed to  remain  would  render  it  brittle  and 
unfit  for  use.  To  remove  it  the  fire  is  so 
arranged  that  the  gases  pass  through  with 
much  unconsumed  air ;  this  playing  on  the 
surface  of  the  copper  produces  a  suboxide 
of  the  metal,  which  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  is  quite  taken  up  by  the  copper,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  particles  of  car- 
bon the  oxygen  combines  with  this,  and  re- 
moves it  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gag. 
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It  now  remainB  to  remove  the  excess  of 
oxygen  introduced,  which  is  effected  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  refining.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  fuel  is  employed  on  the  grate  for 
the  amount  of  air  admitted  through  it,  so 
that  the  flames  as  they  pass  over  the  bridge 
convey  little  free  oxygen,  and  the  surface  of 
the  metal  is  covered  with  fine  charcoal. 
After  a  little  time  a  pole  of  green  wood  is 
thrust  into  the  melted  copper  and  stirred 
about  so  long  as  gases  escape  from  the  sur- 
face. It  is  then  tSten  out,  and  if  on  testing 
the  copper  some  suboxide  still  remwna,  the 
refining  is  cautiously  continued  with  char- 
coal, and  just  when,  as  appears  by  the  tests, 
all  the  oxide  is  reduced,  the  work  of  dipping 
out  the  metal  is  commenced.  This  is  done 
by  large  iron  ladles,  the  whole  set  of  men 
employed  at  two  furnaces,  to  the  number 
of  about  12,  coming  to  this  work  and  tak- 
ing turns  in  the  severe  task.  They  protect 
themselves  from  the  intense  heat  by  ■« 
cloths  about  their  arms,  and  as  quickly 
possible  bale  out  a  ladle  full  of  copper  and 
empty  it  into  one  or  more  of  the  ingot 
moulds,  of  which  36  are  arranged  in  front 
of  the  fumace-door  upon  three  parallel  bars 
over  a  trough  of  water.  As  the  metal  be- 
comes solid  in  each  mould,  this  is  upset, 
letting  the  ingot  fell  into  the  water.  The 
weight  of  the  ingot  being  30  pounds,  the 
filling  of  them  all  removes  720  pounds  of 
copper  from  the  furnace.  The  metal  that 
remans  is  then  tested,  and  according  to  its 
condition  the  discharging  may  be  continued 
or  it  may  be  necessary  to  oxidize  the  copper 
again  and  repeat  the  refining,  or  merely  to 
throw  more  charcoal  upon  the  surface  and 
increase  the  heat.  The  time  required  to 
ladle  out  the  whole  charge  is  from  four  to 
six  hours.  When  this  is  completed  the  sole 
of  the  fiimace  is  repaired,  by  stopping  the 
cracks  with  sand  and  smoothing  the  Burface 
to  get  all  ready  for  the  next  chaise ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  second  furnace  has  reach- 
ed the  refining  stage  of  the  process.  One 
charge  to  a  furnace  is  made  every  evening, 
and  as  in  the  night  it  is  necessary  only  to 
keep  np  the  fires,  the  great  labor  of  the  proc- 
ess comes  wholly  In  the  day  time. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  cost  at 
Detroit  of  the  smelting,  on  a  basis  of  two 
furnaces,  each  of  which  is  chai^d  with  four 
and  a  half  to  five  tons  of  mass  copper,  con- 
suming two  and  a  half  tons  of  coal,  and  pro- 
ducing from  three  to  three  and  a  half  tons 
of  ingots ; — 


Labor,  IS  liaods,  at  $1.50 $22.60 

BituDiinous  coal,  6  tons,  at  $6 26.00 

Wood  and  cliarcoal 1.25 

B«pairs  to  faroace,  average  for  the  season..  2.00 
$50?56 

To  this  should  be  added,  for  enperintend- 
ence,  office,  and  general  expenses,  perhatn 
ten  dollars  more,  which  would  make  the 
coat  for  six  or  seven  tons  of  ingot  copper, 
$60.75,  or  19  to  $10  per  ton.  At  Pitts. 
bui^  the  rate  charged  has  been  til  per  ton; 
and  fuel  is  there  horded  at  about  one  third 
the  amount  allowed  in  the  above  estimate. 

The  cupola  fiim'aces  for  treating  the  slags 
are  of  very  simple  plan  and  construction. 
They  are  of  cylindrical  form,  about  ten  feet 
high,  and  three  feet  diameter  inside.  Their 
walls,  the  thickness  of  a  single  length  of 
fire  brick,  are  incased  in  boUer-plate  iron, 
and  stand  npon  a  cast-iron  ring,  which  is 
itself  supported  upon  four  cast-iron  columns 
about  three  feet  above  the  ground.  Trans- 
verse iron  bars  support  a  circular  plate,  and 
upon  this  tlie  refractory  sand  for  the  sole  of 
the  furnace  is  placed,  and  well  beaten  down 
to  the  thickness  of  a  foot,  with  a  sharp  slope 
toward  the  tapping  hole.  A  low  chimney 
conveys  away  the  gaseous  products  of  com- 
bustion, and  through  the  base  of  it  the 
workmen  introduce  the  charges.  The  blast 
is  introduced  by  three  tuyeres  a  foot  above 
the  sole;  but  before  it  enters  the  furnace  it 
is  heated  by  passing  through  a  channel  around 
the  furnace.  A  steady  current  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  three  double  acting  blowing  cylin- 
ders, which  give  a  pressure  equal  to  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  of  mercury. 

The  hands  employed  at  the  Detroit  es- 
tablishment, besides  the  superintendent  and 
head  smelter,  are  eighteen  furnace  men  and 
from  five  to  ten  workmen,  according  to  the 
arrivals  of  copper  during  the  season  of  navi- 
gation. After  the  stock  thus  received  ia 
worked  np,  the  furnaces  remain  idle  during 
the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

USEFUI.  APPLICATIONS  OF  COPPKB. 

The  uses  of  copper  are  so  numerous  and 
important  that  the  metal  mnst  rank  next  in 
value  to  iron.  In  ancient  times,  indeed,  it 
was  the  more  useful  metal  of  the  two,  being 
abundant  among  many  nations  to  whom  iron 
was  not  known.  In  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vian tumuli  recently  opened  in  Denmark, 
among  the  various  implements  of  stone  were 
found  swords,  daggers,  and  knives,  the  blades 
of  which  were,  in  some  instances,  of  copper. 
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and  in  some  of  gold,  while  the  cutting  edgea 
were  formed  of  iron,  showing  that  this  was 
more  rare  and  valuable  than  either  copper  or 
gold.  It  has  been  supposed  that  several  of 
Sie  ancient  nations,  as  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
etc,  possessed  the  art  of  hardening  copper, 
BO  as  to  make  it  serve  the  purposes  of  steel. 
That  they  employed  it  for  such  uses  as  those 
to  which  we  now  apply  tools  of  steel  is  cer- 
tain, and  also  that  the  specimens  of  some  of 
their  copper  tools  are  considerably  harder 
than  any  we  make  of  the  same  metal.  These 
are  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  about  one 
part  in  ten  of  tin,  which,  it  is  known,  in- 
creases, when  added  in  small  proportionB, 
the  hardness  of  copper,  and  this  was  prob- 
ably stilS  further  added  to  by  hammering. 

Among  the  most  important  uses  of  the  met«l 
at  present  is  that  of  sheathing  the  bottoms 
of  ships  in  order  to  protect  the  timbers  from 
the  ravages  of  marine  animals,  and  present  a 
smooth  surface  for  the  easy  passage  of  the 
vessel  through  the  water.  The  metal  is  well 
adapted,  from  its  softness  and  tenacity,  for 
rolling  into  sheets,  and  these  were  first  pre- 
pared for  this  use  for  the  Alarm  frigate  of 
the  royal  navy,  in  1Y61.  Sheet  lead  had 
been  in  use  before  this  time,  but  was  soon 
after  given  up  for  copper.  On  account  of 
ihe  rapid  deterioration  of  the  copper  by  the 
action  of  the  sea-water,  the  naval  department 
of  the  British  government  applied,  in  1823, 
to  the  Royal  Society  for  some  method  of 
preserving  the  metal.  This  was  furnished 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  recommend- 
ed applymg  strips  of  cast  iron  under  the 
copper  sheets,  which,  by  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent excited,  would  be  corroded  instead 
of  the  copper.  The  application  answered 
the  purpose  intended,  hut  soon  had  to  be 
given  up,  for  the  copper,  protected  from 
chemical  action,  it  was  found,  became  cov- 
ered with  barnacles  and  other  shell-fish,  so 
as  seriously  to  impair  the  sailing  qualities  of 
the  vessels,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  submit  to  the  natural  wast- 
ing of  the  metal,  and  replace  the  sheets  as  fast 
as  they  become  corroded. 

Various  alloys  have  been  proposed  as  sub- 
stitutes for  copper.  That  laiown  as  yellow 
metal,  or  Mnntz's,  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful and  has  been  very  generally  introduced. 
It  consists  of  copper  i£oyed  with  about  40 
per  cent,  of  zinc,  and  is  prepared  by  plung- 
ing cakes  of  zinc  into  a  bath  of  melted  cop- 
per contained  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
The  volatilization  of  the  zinc  and  oxidation 
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of  the  metals  is  guarded  against  by  a  cover- 
ing of  fine  charcoal  kept  upon  the  melted 
surface.  The  bolts,  nails,  and  other  fasten- 
ings for  the  sheathing,  and  for  various  other 
parts  of  the  ship,  are  made  also  of  copper 
and  of  yellow  meta! ;  and  to  secure  the  great- 
est strength,  they  should  be  cast  at  once  in 
the  forms  in  which  they  are  to  bo  used. 
The  manufacture  of  all  these  articles  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on  at  the  difi'erent  copper 
establishments  in  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Baltimore. 

Sheet  copper  is  also  applied  to  many  other 
very  important  uses,  as  for  copper  boilers 
and  pipes,  for  large  stills  and  condensers, 
the  vacuum  pans  of  sugar  refineries,  and  a 
multitude  of  utensils  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  for  employment  in  the  different  arts. 
For  engraving  upon  it  is  prepared  of  the 
purest  quality  and  of  different  thicknesses,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  engraving  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  The  engraver  cuts  it  to  the 
size  he  requires,  planishes  it,and  gives  to  it  the 
dead  smooth  surface  peculiar  to  engraving 
plates.  The  smaller  utensils  of  sheet  copper,  as 
ums,  vases,  etc.,  arevery  ingeniously  hammer- 
ed out  from  a  fiat  circular  sheet.  As  the  ham- 
meringis  first  applied  to  the  central  portion, 
this  spreads  and  takes  the  form  of  a  bowl. 
As  the  metal  becomes  harder  and  brittle  by 
the  operation,  its  softness  and  ductility  are 
restored  by  annealing,  a  process  that  must 
often  be  repeated  as  the  hammering  is  con- 
tinued, and  toward  the  last,  when  the  metal 
has  become  more  susceptible  to  the  change 
induced  by  the  application  of  the  hammer, 
the  annealing  must  be  very  carefully  attended 
to,  and  the  whole  process  be  conducted  with 
much  skill  and  judgment  acquired  by  long 
experience. 

For  larger  and  more  common  hollow  ar- 
ticles, the  sheet  copper  is  folded  around,  and 
lapped  by  various  sorts  of  joints,  some  of 
which  are  secured  by  rivets,  and  some  by  a 
double  lap,  the  two  edges  locking  into  each 
other,  and  made  close  by  hammering.  The 
edges  are  also  soldered  either  with  soft 
or  hard  solder.  For  the  latter  an  alloy  is 
made  for  the  purpose,  by  melting  in  a  crucible 
a  quantity  of  brass,  and  then  stirring  in  one- 
half  or  one-third  as  much  zinc,  until  the  blue 
flame  disappears.  The-  mixture  is  then  turn- 
ed out  into  a  shallow  pan,  and  when  cold  the 
plate  is  heated  nearly  red  hot,  and  beaten 
on  an  anvil  or  in  a  mortar.  This  is  the  hard 
solder  of  the  braziers, 

A  still  more  important  application  of  th« 
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copper  is  in  the  manufacture  of  the  alloy 
known  as  brass;  and  that  called  bronze  also 
s  many  usefiil  purposes.  The  former  is 
losed  of  copper  and  zinc,  the  latter  of 
copper  and  tin.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  met- 
allurgy that  brass  was  extensively  manufac- 
tured, and  used  more  commonly  than  any 
single  metal  or  other  alloy,  many  centuries 
before  the  existence  of  such  a  metal  as  zinc 
was  known.  It  was  prepared  by  melting 
copper  and  introducing  fragments  of  the 
lapis  ealaminaris,  an  ore  of  zinc,  in  which 
the  oxide  of  the  metal  is  combined  with  car- 
bonic acid.  Charcoal  was  also  added  to  the 
mixture,  and  by  the  reaction  with  this  the 
zinc  ore  was  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
and  at  once  united  with  the  copper,  without 
appearing  as  a  distinct  metal.  This  process 
is  still  in  use  for  making  brass,  but  the  more 
common  method  is  to  introduce  slips  of 
copper  into  melted  zinc,  or  to  plunge  beneath 
melted  copper  lumps  of  zinc  held  in  iron 
tongs.  The  proportion  of  the  two  metals  is 
always  uncert^n,  owing  to  the  unknown 
quantity  of  zinc  that  is  consumed  and  ea- 
capea  in  fiimea  This  is  prevented  as  much 
as  possible  by  covering  the  melted  metal 
with  fine  charcoal,  and  by  throwing  in  pieces 
of  glass,  which  melt  and  cover  the  mixture 
with  a  thin  protecting  layer.  Old  bra 
much  used  in  making  new,  and  the  addition 
of  quantities  of  this  to  the  pot  containingthe 
other  ingredients,  adds  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  composition.  The  best  proportion  of 
the  two  metals  is  believed  to  be  two  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  zinc,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  term  "  eight-ounce  brass,"  meaning  eight 
ounces  of  zinc  to  sixteen  of  copper.  Sixteen- 
onnce  brass — the  two  metals  being  equal — 
is  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  alloy^  called 
prince's  metal.  But  all  brass  of  more  than 
ten  ounces  of  zinc  to  the  pound  of  copper  is 
Tfhitish,  crystalline,  hard,  and  brittle ;  of  less 
than  ten  ounces  it  is  malleable,  soft,  and 
ductile.  The  alloys  known  as  pinchbeck, 
Manheim  gold,  bath  metal,  ete,,  formerly 
taucb  in  nse  as  imitations  of  gold,  are  about 
three  to  four  ounce  brass. 

Brass  combines  a  number  of  excellent 
qualities,  which  adapt  it  for  many  uses, 
compactness,  durability,  strength,  and  soflr 
neas,  render  it  an  excellent  material  for  fine 
work,  and  nothing,  escept  tin,  perhaps,  is  bet- 
ter adapted  for  shapi^ig  in  the  lathe.  In  use 
it  is  not  liable  to  rust  by  exposure,  is  easily 
kept  clean,  and  takes  a  polish  almost  as  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  sold.     It  is  hence  a  favorite 
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material  for  the  works  of  watches  and  clocks, 
almost  all  sorts  of  instruments  in  which  great 
hardness  is  not  essential,  and  for  various 
household  utensils,  and  ornaments  upon  fur- 
niture. In  thin  plates  it  is  stamped  and  em- 
bossed  in  figures,  and  is  thus  cheaply  applied 
to  many  usefiil  and  ornamental  purposes. 
Its  ductility  is  such,  that  those  sorts  contiwn- 
ing  little  zinc  are  beaten  out,  as  in  Dutch 
gilding,  like  gold-leaf  itself,  ?o  as  to  be  used 
as  a  cheap  substitute  for  this  in  gilding  in 
some  eases.  It  is  also  drawn  out  into  wire, 
often  of  great  fineness ;  and  of  the  suitable 
sizes  of  tms  there  is  a  very  large  consumption 
in  the  manufacture  of  pins,  and  hooka  and 
eyes.  By  ingenious  machinery  the  brass 
wires  are  clipped  to  their  proper  length  for 
pins,  pointed,  headed,  and  after  being  tinned, 
are  stuck  in  paper,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion from  the  workmen.  This  manufacture 
serves  to  exemplify  the  perfection  of  machin- 
ery, and  some  of  (he  most  admirable  of  this, 
particularly  that  by  which  the  finished  pins 
are  stuck  in  their  papers,  is  a  peculiarly 
American  invention,  and  worlh,  lo  the  manu- 
facturers at  Waterbury  alone,  many  thousand 
dollars  annually.  The  sohd-headed  pin, 
made  somewhat  aftor  the  manner  ia  which 
cut  nails  are  headed,  was  invented  by  two  cit- 
izens of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Slocum  and  Sir.  S. 
G.  Reynolds.  This  was  before  the  )ear  1840, 
The  brass  pins  and  hooka  and  eyes  are  cov- 
ered with  a  coating  of  tin  by  placing  them 
in  a  barrel,  together  wiih  about  twice  their 
weight  of  tin  in  grains,  several  ounces  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  several  gallons  of  warm 
water.  The  barrel  is  then  made  to  revolve 
upon  its  aiia,  until  the  pins  or  other  articles 
are  perfectly  clean.  After  this  they  are 
boiled  in  a  similar  mixture. 

Much  of  the  bra-is  of  the  ancients  was 
properly  bronze — that  is,  a  compound  of  cop- 
per and  tin.  This  alloy,  in  different  propor- 
tions of  its  ingredients,  is  still  of  very  great 
service.  Gun  metal — the  material  of  the  so- 
called  brass  cannon— is  composed  of  copper 
96  10  108  parts,  and  tin  U  parts.  The  com- 
pound resists  wear  extremely  well,  but  its 
strength  is  only  about  one-half  that  of 
wrought  iron.  Statues,  and  hard  castings  for 
ipachinery,  are  formed  of  this  allov.  Meaprs, 
Mitehell,  Vance  &  Oj.,  of  New  York,  have 
been  very  successful  in  casting  bronze  statu- 
ettes and  ornaments,  clock  cases,  &c.,  which 
rival  the  antique  bronze  in  beauty.  One 
of  the  most  noted  foundries  for  the  castinjj 
of  cannon,  statues,  and  bronze  o 
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the  United  States  is  that  of  the  Messrs. 
Ames,  at  Chicopee,  Mass.  The  equestrian 
statue  of  Waahinglon,  in  Union  square,  New 
York,  is  one  of  their  most  siiccessfij  produc- 
tions. The  French  bronze  contains  2  parts 
of  tin,  1  of  lead,  6  of  zinc,  and  91  of  copper. 
Bell-metal  is  a  bronze  usually  consisting  of 
7  parts  of  copper  and  22  of  tin.  The  larg- 
est bell  in  the  country,  that  formerly  on 
the  City  Hall,  in  New  York,  weighs  23,000 
pounds,  and  was  cast  in  Boston.  The 
largest  number  of  bells  is  probably  pro- 
duced at  the  foundry  of  the  Messrs,  Men- 
eely,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  Chinese  gong  is 
now  an  American  manuftcture,  composed  of 
bell-metal,  which,  after  being  cast,  is  foiled 
under  the  hammer,  between  two  disks  of 
iron.  The  casting  is  made  malleable  by 
plunging,  wliile  hot,  into  cold  water. 

As  with  zinc,  copper  forms  an  alloy  made 
to  imitate  gold,  so  with  tin  and  nickel  it  forms 
a  combination  resembling  silver,  known  as 
German  silver.  The  proportions  of  the  met- 
als ate  8  parts  of  copper  to  either  3  or  4  each 
of  the  two  other  metals.  This  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  spoons,  forks,  and  other  uten- 
sils, and  instead  of  brass  in  various  inslru- 
meats.  It  is  plated  with  silver,  and  is  as 
beautifnl  as  the  genuine  silver. 

Another  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  is  the 
telescope  or  specnlnm  metal,  which  conwsts 
of  about  one-third  tin  and  two-thirds  copper. 
It  is  of  a  steel-white  color,  very  hard  and 
bnttle,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish, 
which  is  not  soon  tarnished,  qufdities  that 
cause  it  to  be  used  for  the  mirrors 
'scopes. 

Copper  is  largely  used  in  the  coinage,  pure 
■in  the  cent,  combined  with  nickel  in  the 
three  and  five  cent  pieces,  and  as  an  alloy  ii 
the  silver  and  gold  pieces.  Copper  is  also 
in  demand  both  for  electro-plating  purposes 
ftnd  for  electrotype  plates,  which  have  almost 
superseded  the  old  stereotype  plates. 

Among  the  later  alloys  of  copper,  is  what 
Is  called  (yroide  of  gold,  which  in  its  best 
-qualities  consists  of  pure  copper,  100  parts  ; 
zinc  or  (in,  17  parts ;  magnesia,  6  parts ;  sal- 
ammonia,  0.5  parts ;  quicklime,  0,125  parts  ; 
lartar  of  commerce,  9  parts.  Alumimum 
Bronte  90  parts  copper  and  10  of  aluminium, 

1  here  are  several  alloys  closely  imitating 
silver  in  which  copper  is  the  largest  constit- 
uent. One  consists  of  70  parts'  copper,  20 
nickel,  5^  sine,  and  4^  cadnium.  Minargent 
consists  of  100  parts  copper,  70  nickel,  6 
tungsten,  mid  1  aluminium. 
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AiTHonoH  the  discovery  of  gold  mines 
ts  the  chief  motive  that  led  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  American  continent,  those  of  the 
United  States  appear  to  have  escaped  notice 
until  the  present  century.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  may  be  Jn  the  discovery  made 
by  some  Europeans  of  the  gold  region  of 
northern  Georgia  at  a  period  long  antece- 
dent to  the  occupation  of  this  district  by  the 
whites.  Of  this  fact  no  written  record  is 
preserved ;  but  in  working  the  deposit  mines 
of  the  Nacooehee  valley,  in  Habersham  coun- 
ty, there  were  discovered,  about  the  year 
1842,  various  utensils  and  vestiges  of  huts, 
which  evidently  had  been  constructed  by 
civilized  men,  and  had  been  buried  there 
several  centuries.  It  is  supposed  they  be- 
to  De  Soto's  party,  which  passed 
through  this  region  in  the  sixteenth  century 
on  their  exploring  expedition  irom  Florida 
to  the  Mississippi  river.  The  earlier  his- 
torians hardly  mention  gold  as  even  being 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  colonies.  Salmon, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  "Modem  His- 
tory," 1746,  merely  alludes  to  a  gold  mino 
in  Virginia,  which  Of  late  "  had  made  much 
noise,  but  does  not  even  name  the  locality, 
and  evidently  attaches  no  importance  to  it. 
In  Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Virginia  "  mention 
is  made  of  the  discovery  of  a  piece  of  gold 
of  17  dwts.  near  the  Rappahannock.  In 
1799,  as  mentioned  by  Wheeler  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  North  Carolina,"  a  son  of  Conrad 
Reed  picked  up  a  piece  of  gold  as  large  as 
a  small  smoothing  iron  from  the  bed  of  a 
brook  on  his  father's  farm,  in  Cabamia  coun- 
ty, and  its  value  not  being  known  it  was 
kept  for  several  years  in  the  house  to  hold 
the  door  open,  and  was  then  sold  to  a  silver- 
smith for  $3.50.  In  Ih'ayton's  "  View  of 
South  Carolina,"  1802,  the  metal  b  stated 
to  have  been  found  on  Paris  Mountain,  ia 
Greenville  district.  About  this  time  it  be- 
gan to  be  met  with  in  considerable  lumps  in 
Cabarrus  couiity,  N  C,  and  not  long  after^ 
ward  in  Montgomery  and  Anson  counties. 
At  Reed's  mine,  in  Cabarrus,  the  discovery 
by  a  negro  of  a  lump  weighing  28  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois, near  the  same  stream  already  referred 
l«,  led  to  increased  activity  in  exploring  the 
gravelly  deposits  along  the  courses  of  the 
brooks  and  rivers  of  this  region,  and  numer- 
ous new  localities  of  the  metal  were  rapidly 
discovered,     A  much  larger  proportion  of 
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gold  vas  collected,  during  these  earlier  work- 
ings, in  coarse  lurapa  than  in  the  operations 
of  later  times — pieces  of  metal  of  one  to 
several  pounds  weight  being  often  found. 
Before  tiie  jear  1820,  as  stated  in  Sruee'a 
Mineralogieal  Journal  (vol.  i.,  p.  125),  the 
quantity  of  American  gold  received  at  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia  amounted  to  $43,689. 
All  of  this  was  from  North  Carolina.  In 
1837  there  had  been  received  from  tke  same 
source  $110,000.  But  besides  this  amount, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  gold  prod- 
uct was  consumed  by  jewellers,  who  paid  a 
better  price  than  was  received  from  the  mint, 
and  was  retained  by  the  banks,  in  which  it 
was  deposited.  It  also  circulated  to  s 
extent  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  the  i 
ing  region,  being  carried  about  in  quills,  and 
received  by  the  merchants  usually  at  the  rate 
of  ninety  cents  a  dwt.  The  total  product 
of  the  mines  must,  therefore,  have  been 
much  larger  than  appears  from  the  mint  re- 
turns. In  1828,  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina began  to  appear  as  gold-producing  states 
— there  being  deposited  in  the  mint  from 
the  former  gold  to  the  value  of  $2,600,  and 
from  the  latter  of  $3,600.  The  same  year 
the  rich  gold  deposits  of  northern  Georgia 
were  discovered,  and  suddenly  became  very 
productive,  so  that  the  receipts  at  the  mint 
from  this  state  for  the  year  1830  amounted 
to  $212,000.  Gold  mining  had  now  bee 
an  established  branch,  of  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  states,  and  as  its  importance 
increased,  the  necessity  was  felt  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  branch  mints  in  the  mining 
region.  One  was  constructed  by  act  of  Con- 
gress at  Dahlonega,  Lumpkin  county,  Geor- 
gia, and  another  at  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg 
county,  N.  C. ;  and  both  commenced  coining 
gold  in  1838.  From  the  irregular  manner 
in  which  the  gold  deposits  were  worked,  and 
their  uncertain  yield,  the  annual  production 
of  the  mines  was  very  variable.  In  a  single 
year  the  mint  at  Dahlonega  received  and 
coined  gold  to  the  value  of  $600,000 ;  and 
until  the  discovery  of  the  California  gold 
mines,  the  American  production  was  estima- 
ted to  averse  annually  about  $100,000.  It 
was,  however,  gradually  declining  in  impor- 
tance from  the  year  1845 ;  and  of  late  years 
lias  dwindled  away,  so  as  not  to  amount  to 
enough  for  the  support  of  the  branch  mints, 
the  abolition  of  which  by  act  of  Congress 
was  generally  looked  for  in  1867  and  1868. 
The  late  introduction  at  the  mines  of  North 
Cuolina  and  Georgia  of  the  hydraulic  aud 


sluice  washing,  which  has  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful in  California,  gives  encouragement 
that  these  mines  may  ageia  soon  became  as 
productive  as  before. 

The  rock  formations  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  gold  mines  are  worked,  follow  the 
range  of  the  Appalachians,  and  are  produc- 
tive chiefly  along  their  eastern  side  in  a  belt 
of  country  sometimes  attaining  a  width  of 
76  miles,  as  along  the  southern  part  of  North 
Carolina,  and  in  Georgia  in  two  distinct  belts 
which  are  separated  Dy  a  district  of  forma- 
tions unproductive  in  gold.  The  extreme 
northern  gold  mines  on  this  range  are  in 
Canada  East,  upon  the  Chaudiere  river  and 
its  tributaries,  the  Du  Loup  and  the  Tonffe 
des  Pins.  In  1861  and  1852,  deposits  were 
worked  upon  these  streams,  and  about  1,900 
dwts.  were  collected  —  found  among  the 
gravel  which  lay  in  the  crevices  formed  by 
the  ra^ed  edges  of  the  upturned  argiilaceoua 
and  t^cose  slates.  The  pieces  were  all  small, 
only  one  weighing  as  much  as  4  ounces.  The 
returns  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  out 
lays,  and  the  working  was  consequently 
abandoned. 

The  next  localities  on  the  range  toward 
the  south  which  have  furnished  gold  are  in 
Vermont,  on  the  western  border  of  Wind- 
sor county,  in  the  towns  of  Bridgewater  and 
Plymouth.  At  Newfane,  in  Windham  county, 
a  piece  of  gold  was  found  in  1B26,  which 
weighed  8j-  oz, ;  but  the  only  successful  at- 
tempts to  work  the  deposits  were  com- 
menced in  1669,  in  Windsor  county,  and 
have  since  been  prosecuted  to  limited  ex- 
tent. At  Bridgewater,  the  gold  has  been 
found  in  place,  in  a  quartz  vein,  associated 
with  galena,  and  pyritous  copper,  and  iron. 
It  has  not  proved  sufficiently  rich  to  work. 
Through  western  Massachusetts  and  Connect- 
icut, and  the  south-east  part  of  New  York, 
and  through  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  talcose  and  argillaceous  slates,  and  the 
other  rocks  of  the  gold  belt,  appear  to  be 
unproductive  in  this  metal,  a  little  gold  only 
having  been  met  with  in  some  of  the  ores 
worked  for  lead  and  copper  in  Lancaster 
county,  near  the  borders  of  Maryland. 
Specimens  of  quartjt  rich  in  gold  have  been 
found  in  Montgomery  county,  in  the  last- 
named  state  ;  but  no  mine  has  been  worked 

In  Virginia  the  deposit  mines  of  Louisa 
county  especially  were  very  productive  even 
in  1833,  and  they  had  not  "been  worked  long 
before  rich  veins  were  found,  and  operatlooi 
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made  either  of  wooden  troughs  or  hj  exoavatiiig  ohannGla  in  the  bed-rock.  In  these  the  coarse  g 
i^ught  against  the  bars  placed  at  intervals  across  the  sluices.  This  is  a  purely  Californian  methoii,  and 
hia  piuii  1  BO  effectual  m  coOecting  the  little  gold  buried  in  large  hodies  of  earth,  thai,  it  is  now  generally 
■idopted  in  other  gold  repona  in  which  the  oonditioiiB  are  fevorable  for  its  practice. 
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This  represauts  a  common  method  of  reachiug  beds  of  ridi  oras  that  lie  at  eonsidarahle  deptlis. 
balow  the  aurfaca,  by  whicii  the  labor  of  removing  the  auperflcisl  deposits  is  avoided.  Vtiiis  of  ores, 
whether  lying  at  a  steep  or  gentle  jcolination,  are  often  explored  by  such  tunnelH  driven  in  upon  their 
course.     The  sides  and  roof  may  be  protected  or  not,  as  the  ground  is  soft  or  soliiJ,  by  timbering. 

At  the  outside  of  the  tunnel  below  the  railroad  trfick  ia  the  maiihine  called  the  "loi^  torn,"  a  ahnllow 
trough,  ten  to  twenty  feet  lonji;,  and  about  sixteen  inches  wide.  The  lower  end,  which  turns  up  gently 
from  the  plane  of  the  bottom,  is  shod  with  iron  and  perforated  with  hdlea.  The  water  from  the  mine  ia. 
turned  on  the  upper  end,  and  flows  up  this  slope  and  through  the  holes,  carrying  with  it  the  finer  mud 
and  sand  which  are  continually  thrown  into  the  tom.  One  man  at  the  lower  end  keepa  the  mud  in  moWon 
and  removes  the  coarse  lumps.  Under  the  lower  end  of  the  tom  is  placed  a  "rif&e  bai,"  in  which  mer-. 
cury  may  be  used  to  advantage  Jf  the  gold  is  ia  ftoe  partielea. 
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The  above  cut  represents  a  rocker  of  unusual  dimensions,  wMct  has  been  introduced  in  some  places 
ie  C^fomia,  and  is  employed  particularly  for  auriferouB  deposits  in  whioli  the  gold  is  in  too  fine  pwtides 
to  toe  caught  in  the  long  torn.  It  is  alightly  inclined,  and  is  rocked  by  one  man  while  tlie  others  collect 
the  gravel  and  throw  it  upon  the  perfbrated  iron  plate.  Across  the  bottom  of  the  trough  are  placed 
"riffle  bars,"  and  Ijehind  each  one  of  these  some  maroury.  The  fine  partioleB  of  gold  coming  in  contact 
■wfetih  IJiia  are  caught  and  retained  in  the  form  of  amalgam.  The  coarse  gravel  Ms  off  the  lower  end.  »( 
the  platf^  while  the  fine  mud  and  sand  are  washed  Viy  the  water  through  the  holes  in  the  plate. 
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nmon  form  of  etamps,  such  aa  ara  used  for  pulverizing  aiuifiBrouK  qu;irtii 
ir  other  ores.  They  are  varioasly  arranged  at  different  mills;  sometimea  four  or  Ave  running  in  one 
let,  and  aeveral  aeta  being  placed  on  the  aame  line,  but  separate  from  each  other.  This  arrai^ement  is 
Qore  eonvenient  for  stoppii^  a  portion  at  a  time  aa  may  ba  required  for  repairs  or  for  coEectit^  tiie  very 
■oarse  gold  vmder  tha  stampa  which  cannot  pass  through  the  grating  or  the  platas,  perforated  with  many 
loles,  that  are  uBuaJly  employed  in  front  of  the  stamps. 
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upon  those  had  been  carried  on  to  consider- 
able extent  previous  to  ]  836,  principally  in 
the  counties  of  Spottay  Ivania,  Orange,  Louisa, 
Fluvanna,  and  Buckingham.  Some  of  the 
mines  produced  at  times  very  rich  returns,  but 
their  yield  was,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly 
irregular,  the  gold  occurring  in  rich  pockets 
or  nests,  very  unequally  scattered  in  the  vein. 
The  occasional  richness  of  the  veins  caused 
the  attention  of  wealthy  capitalists  in  this 
country  and  in  England  to  be  directed  to 
Ibis  region,  and  Sargc  outlays  were  made,  in 
providing  powerful  engines  and  other  suita- 
ble machinery  for  working  the  ores,  and  iu 
opening  the  mines.  But,  although  the  ojjer- 
ations  have  been  directed  by  the  best  mining 
skitl,  supported  by  abundant  capital,  the  en- 
terprise, on  the  whole,  has  not  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  since  1853  the  business  has 
greatly  declined  in  importance. 

In  North  Carolina  numerona  quarts  veins 
have  been  worked  during  the  last  30  years, 
and  operations  are  stUl  carried  on  with  mod- 
erate success  at  several  mines  in  Guilford, 
Davidson,  Montgomery,  Cabarrus,  Kowan, 
and  Mecklenburg  counties.  Deposit  mines 
have  been  worked  with  great  success,  also, 
in  Burke,  Rutherford,  and  McDowell  coun- 
ties. At  a  single  time,  it  is  stated,  there 
might  have  been  seen,  from  one  point  of 
view  in  McDowell  county,  no  less  than  8,000 

grsons  engaged  in  washing  the  deposits, 
this  district  sluice-washing  has  recently 
been  successfully  introduced  by  Dr.  Van 
Dyke,  who  is  also  engaged  in  the  same  proc- 
ess in  Georgia.  The  most  important  group 
of  mines  is  at  Gold  Hill,  on  the  southern 
line  of  Rowan  and  Cabarrus  counties.  Min- 
ing operations  were  begun  here  in  1843,  and 
for  10  years  the  annual  product  averaged 
about  !eiOO,000 ;  the  last  four  years  of  this 
period  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  gold 
coined  at  the  Charlotte  mint  was  from  Gold 
HilL  In  1853  the  property  was  purchased 
by  a  New  York  company,  by  which  it  has 
since  been  worked,  but  with  greatly  reduced 
profits,  although  the  mines  have  been  fur- 
nished with  the  most  efficient  machinery. 
These  are  the  deepest  gold  mines  in  the  At- 
lantic states,  one  of  the  shafts  having 
reached  the  depth  of  680  feet.  The  ore  is  _ 
itous  iron,  containing  gold  in  particles  rarely 
visible,  and  probably  chemically  combined 
with  the  iron  and  sulphur  in  the  form  of  a 
double  aulphuret.  It  is  separated  with  difficul- 
ty, and  very  imperfectly,  by  the  processes  of 
crushing  audamalgamating;  and  the  ii 


3  of  tailings  collected  below  the  mines, 
amountingprobably to overtwo million  bush- 
' !,  still  retain  quantities  of  gold  worth  from 
fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  the  bushel.  In  Da- 
vidson county  a  mine  was  opened  in  1839, 
which  produced  in  the  three  succeeding 
years  about  $T,000  worth  of  gold,  when  the 

was  proved  to  be  more  valuable  for  ail- 
than  for  gold.     These  metals  were  aa- 

iated  with  a  variety  of  metallic  ores, 
among  which  the  aulphuret,  carbonate,  and 
phosphate  of  lead  were  especially  abundant. 
Furnaces  were  constructed  tor  reducing  these, 
and  separating  the  silver  obtwned  with  the 
lead.  This  is  the  only  mine  east  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains  which  has  furnished  any 
considerable  amount  of  silver  to  the  mint. 
It  is  now  known  as  the  Washington  mine. 

Although  many  gold  mines  have  been 
worked  in  South  Carolina,  the  only  one  of 
much  note  is  the  Dom  mine,  in  Abbeville 
district.  In  1 850  this  mine,  then  quibe  new, 
produced  gold  to  the  value  of  $19,000,  and 
in  1852  the  production  rose  to  SS202,216,  al- 
though the  mine  was  provided  with  very  im- 
perfect machinery  and  worked  in  a  very 
rude  manner.  tTiis  large  yield  was,  how- 
ever, of  short  duration,  the  gold  occurring 
in  great  quantity  only  in  streaks  or  pockets 
upon  a  short  portion  of  the  vein. 

The  Geoi^ia  gold  mines,  first  worked  in 
the  north-east  part  of  the  state  in  1829,  were 
soon  found  to  extend  south-west  into  the 
country  beyond  the  Chestatee  river,  which 
was  then  possessed  by  the  Cherokee  Indians. 
In  1830  the  borders  of  this  territory  were 
overrun  by  a  reckless  set  of  adventurers,  not- 
withstanding the  attempts  made,  first  by  a 
force  of  United  States  troops  stationed  for 
the  protection  of  the  Indians,  and  afterward 
by  Geoi^a  troops,  when  the  state  extended 
her  laws  in  1830  over  the  Cherokee  country. 
On  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  their  lands 
were  distributed  in  40  aere  lots,  by  lottery, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  state,  and  thus 
titles  were  obtained  to  the  gold  mines.  The 
deposit  mines  yielded  richly  for  a  few  years, 
and  the  whole  product  of  gold  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  their  working  is  supposed  to 
have  amounted  to  $16,000,000,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  never  reached  the  United  States 
mints,  but  was  distributed  in  barter  through- 
out the  neighboring  states  and  worked  up  in 
jewelry.  From  1839  to  1849  the  produc- 
tion did  not  probably  exceed  84,000,000.  A 
number  of  quarta  vems  were  opened  in  Hab- 
ersham, Lumpkin,  Cherokee,  Carroll,  Colum- 
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bia,  and  other  cotinties,  and  considerable 
amounts  of  gold  were  obtained  from  these. 
They  were,  however,  generally  abandoned 
when  the  workings  reached  a  depth  at  which 
machinery  would  be  required  for  dmning 
the  mines.  In  Columbia  county,  about  20 
miles  from  Augusta,  the  McCormacb:  mine 
has  been  worked  without  interruption  for 
about  30  years  steadily,  producing  very  fair 
profits.  The  gold  is  found  in  amaD  particles 
in  a  honey-combed  quartz,  which  contains 
but  little  pyrites  and  some  galena.  Nearly 
all  the  gold  was  obtained  within  70  feet  of 
the  surface. 

In  Lumpkin  county  the  gold  is  found  in 
immense  beds  of  decomposed  micaceous  and 
talcose  slates,  which,  too  poor  to  be  worked 
by  the  slow  process  of  crushing  the  whole 
material  in  mills  and  then  washing  away  the 
earthy  matter,  will  probably  well  repay  the 
more  thorough  system  of  operations  accord- 
ing to  the  California  hydraulic  process.  Af- 
ter these  beds  had  remained  neglected  for 
many  years,  Dr.  H.  M.  Van  Dyke,  who  had 
gained  experience  in  California,  and  already 
applied  it  in  introducing  the  system  into 
North  California,  found  in  Boston,  Mass., 
capitalists  who  agreed  to  furnish  the  money 
required  for  securing  the  richest  tracts  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dahbnega,  and  conveying  to 
them  the  water  for  washing  down  the  hills 
on  the  plan,  which  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  in  speaking  of  the  California  mines. 
In  1858  he  commenced  operations,  which 
have  since  been  actively  conducted;  taking 
the  water  of  the  Yahoola  river  at  a  point 
about  13  miles  above  the  spot  where  it  will 
be  first  used,  and  conveying  it  by  a  canal  or 
ditch  over  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
country,  crossing  the  valleys  by  means  of 
sluices  supported  upon  trestle-work,  the 
height  of  which  gradually  increases  with  the 
descent  of  the  streams,  until  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Yahoola  near  Dahlonega  the  high 
trestle  now  in  construction  is  at  the  level  of 
S40  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  a 
■pan  between  the  hills  of  1,400  feet.  Be- 
yond this  crossing  the  canal  is  to  be  extended 
two  miles  further,  to  reach  the  rich  deposits 
upon  which  the  hose  washing  will  be  first 
applied.  It  is  expected  that  the  arrange- 
ments will  be  completed  early  in  1^61,  and 
that  from  the  numerous  localities  controlled 
by  the  company,  at  which  the  water  can  be 
Bsed  to  advantage,  the  proceeds  will  revive 
the  reputation  of  the  Georgia  gold  mines. 

Another  ttsBociatlon  vfia  formed  in  Bostop 


in  1867,  called  the  Nacoochee  Hydraulic 
Mining  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing the  same  system  to  the  high  grounds  m 
White  county,  recently  a  part  of  Haber- 
sham, in  which  are  the  mines  of  the  Nacoo- 
chee valley  and  lU  vicinity,  at  one  period 
highly  productive,  and  where  many  deposits 
exist  at  so  great  an  elevation,  that  no  water 
has  heretofore  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  By  damming  the  Nacoochee  river, 
this  company  can  carry  water  to  these  points ; 
and  their  arrangements  are  already  nearly 
completed.  In  some  experimental  trials  they 
have,  by  the  use  of  a  current  of  water  that 
would  flow  through  a  six-inch  pipe,  obtained 
several  hundred  dollars  per  week  with  the 
labor  of  two  miners.  From  one  spot  more 
than  1,500  dwts.  were  washed  out  in  small 
nuggets,  several  of  about  100  dwts.  each,  and 
one  of  367  dwts.  The  value  of  these  is  $1 
the  dwt.,  and  of  the  gold  dust  97  cents. 
The  auriferous  belt  of  rocks  consists  of  al- 
ternating beds  of  micaceous,  hornblende,  and 
talcose  slates  and  gneiss,  which  stand  nearly 
vertically,  and  contain  between  their  layers 
bands  of  quarts.  The  gold  is  found  in  the 
quartz  and  in  the  auriferous  pyrites  accom- 
panying it,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  slates 
also.  Detached  or  "free"  gold  is  also  met 
with,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  pyrites  which 
has  decomposed  and  disappeared.  From 
the  general  disintegration  of  the  edges  of 
these  strata,  gold  has  been  distributed  in  the 
deposits  around. 

From  Georgia,  the  gold-bearing  rocks  are 
traced  into  eastern  Tennessee,  where  they 
have  been  worked  along  the  range  of  the 
Coweta  and  Smoky  Mountains;  and  from 
the  south  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Georgia, 
they  have  proved  productive  in  a  south-west 
direction,  through  Carroll  county,  into  Ala- 
bama ;  but  the  formation  is  soon  lost  in  the 
la^t-named  state. 

The  gold  regions  along  both  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are,  however,  the  most  re- 
markable yet  discovered  on  this  continent. 
In  Colorado,  "the  whole  range  of  moun- 
tains seems  crowded  with  veins  of  rich 
mioeral  ore.  They  run  into  and  through 
the  hill  sides  like  the  bars  of  a  gridiron — 
every  hundred  feet,  every  fifty  feet,  every 
twenty  feet"  The  first  and  largest  develop- 
ment of  these  mines  lies  along  and  up  the 
Clear  Creek  and  centres  around  its  sources. 
The  prineipal  mining  villages  of  this  section 
are  Centr^  City,  Black  Hawk  and  Nevada. 
Another  centre  of  productive  mining  interests 
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is  ill  the  South  Park.  The  gold  in  Colorado 
is  combined  with  sulphur  and  forms  a  sort 
of  pyrites.  This  renders  its  eitraotion  more 
difficult ;  but  processes  have  lately  been  de- 
vised which,  without  increasing  materially 
the  expense,  will  raise  tlie  production  of  gold 
per  cord  of  ore  to  three  or  five-fold  what  it 
has  hitherto  been.  There  are  also  large 
deposits  of  gold  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
which  are  not  yet  developed  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 

Idaho  and  Montana  are  also  immensely 
rich  in  gold  mines  and  placers.  The  Boise 
Basin,  in  Idaho,  has  yielded,  and  still  yields 
to  the  placer  miner  in  many  parts  a  f«r  re- 
turn for  his-  labor,  and  possesses,  beside, 
many  valuable  gold-bearing  quartz  leads. 
The  South  Boise  has  also  many  valuable 
leads.  The  Owyhee  mines,  sixty  miles  south 
of  Boise  City.  They  are  almost  entirely 
silver-producing,  though  some  gold  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  silver.  In  Montana,  the 
placer  diggings  are  yet  paying  largelvi  "i*' 
the  quartz  leads  are  richer  in  gold  than  in 
any  section  yet  discovered;  and  the  two 
localities  which  have  been  thus  far  princi- 
pally worked,  Alder  Gulch,  and  the  vicinity 
of  Helena,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  apart,  are  yielding  hoth  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  great  profusion. 

Still  another  region  rich  in  gold,  richer 
perhaps  than  either  of  the  others,  though  as 
yet  developed  with  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  hostile  and  treacherous  Indians  who 
roam  over  it,  is  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  Its 
gulches  and  canons  abound  in  the  precious 
metal,  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  they 
yield  in  profusion  their  long  hidden  wealth. 
The  completion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  will 
soon  make  this  wealth  available. 

The  most  important  gold  region  of  the 
TJnited  States  and  of  the  world  is  that  of 
California.  Its  development  has  not  only 
largely  multiplied  the  previous  gold  produc- 
tion of  the  globe,  but  it  has  been  the  means 
of  rapidly  bringing  into  the  use  of  civilized 
nations  large  territories  of  productive  lands, 
which  before  were  an  unprofitable  wilderness, 
founding  new  states,  enlai^ing  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  bringing  into  closer  inter- 
course nations  which  before  were  the  most 
widely  separated.  At  the  period  when  the 
wealth  of  the  gold  mines  of  California  b^an 
to  be  reaUzed,  the  annual  production  of  gold 
throughout  the  world  had  gradually  fallen  to 
about  $20,000,000,  and  more  than  half  of 
this  was  furnished  by  Rpssia  alone.  In  1663, 


only  five  years  later,  California  produced  aa 
amount  estimated  at  $70,000,000,  and  the 
total  production,  through  the  supplies,  nearly 
as  large,  furnished  at  the  same  time  by 
Australia,  had  increased  to  almost  double 
this  amount.  Little  was  known  of  California 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's 
mill,  on  the  American  fork  of  the  Sacramento, 
in  February,  1848;  yet  its  being  a  country 
containing  gold  was  made  known  by  Hak- 
luyt  in  his  account  of  Drake's  expedition  of 
ISTT-Q,  and  by  Cavello,  a  Jesuit  priest  of 
San  Jos6,  Bay  of  Francisco,  who  published  a 
work  on  the  country  inSpwn  in  1690.  Re- 
ports from  later  travellers  confirmed  these 
statements  at  various  times,  and  in  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magazine  for  April,  1 847,  a  report 
is  presented  by  Mr.  Sloat,  which  speaks  in 
very  decided  terms  of  the  richness  of  the 
gold  placers  of  the  country,  as  noticed  by 
him  during  his  observations  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  The  Rev.  C.  8.  Lyman,  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  from  San  3os&,  in  March 
1848,  notices  the  discovery  of  the  preceding 
month  as  very  promising.  In  August  of  that 
year  it  was  reported  that  four  thousand  men 
were  engaged  in  working  the  deposits  on  the 
American  fork,  and  were  taking  out  from 
$30,000  to  $40,000  a  day.  This  com- 
prised a  lai^e  portion  of  the  population  of 
California.  San  Francisco  was  almost  de- 
serted, and  people  were  pouring  in  from 
distant  regions.  The  next  year  the  emigra- 
tion commenced  in  the  United  States,  both 
by  sea  around  Cape  Horn,  and  across  the 
plains  and  Eocky  Mountains  in  large  parties. 
By  the  close  of  the  year  1849  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  mining  was  estimated 
at  from  40,000  to  50,000  Americans,  and 
about  5,000  foreigners:  the  total  product  of 
gold  at  about  $40,000,000.  The  mining 
district  was  traced  up  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento  toward  the  north,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  formations  up  that  of 
the  San  Joaquin  in  the  opposite  direction  was 
also  beginning  to  be  understood.  Along  the 
valleys  of  the  streams,  which  flowed  into 
these  rivers  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  to 
the  east,  gold  was  almost  everywhere  found, 
and  upon  the  hills  and  elevated  plains  it  was 
met  with  beneath  the  sands  and  clays  which 
covered  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  or  more ;  all  the  materials,  earthy 
and  metallic,  appearing  either  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  superficial  disintegration  ol 
the  slaty  formations,  or  to  have  been  depos- 
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ited  by  ancieot  rivers,  which  have  since  been 
diverted  in  other  directions.  Deposits  of 
this  character  were  called  dry  diggings,  and, 
except  in  the  wet  season,  were  worked  to 
great  disadvantage  for  the  want  of  water  to 
separate  the  earthy  matters  from  the  gold. 
In  the  bottoms  of  the  streams  the  deposits 
contained  mach  coarse  gold,  derived  from 
the  wearing  down  of  the  slate  formations 
through  which  they  had  made  their  way  in 
their  rapid  descent  from  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mount^ns.  By  the  excavation  of  the  vast 
gulches  OT  ravines  of  these  streams,  some  of 
which  presented  precipitous  walls  of  about 
8,000  feet  in  height,  an  immense  amount  of 
gold  must  have  been  removed  from  its  orig- 
inal beds,  which,  as  the  Hghter  earthy  mat^ 
ters  were  swept  down  tho  rivers,  remained 
behind,  forming  the  riches  of  the  auriferous 
deposits.  The  country  of  this  peculiar 
character  was  found  to  eutend  along  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  for  400 
or  fiOO  miles,  and  the  gold-bearing  slates  to 
spread  over  a  width  of  from  forty  to  sixty 

Whether  or  no  the  natural  processes  by 
which  the  gold  had  been  collected  from  its 
original  beds  suggested  to  the  California 
miner  an  improved  method  of  washing  the 
auriferous  fonnations  upon  a  gigantic  scale, 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  richness  of  the  de- 
posits would  justify,  especially  in  the  dry 
diggings,  large  outlays  m  conveying  water 
from  great  distances  by  canals  or  ditches, 
and  applying  this,  either  under  the  pressure 
of  a  great  head,  to  tear  up  the  material  from 
its  bed  and  wash  away  tne  earthy  portions, 
or  to  wash  the  auriferous  gravels  as  these 
were  carried  to  the  water  sluices  and  thrown 
into  them  for  this  purpose.  On  this  plan 
hydraulic  operations  were  soon  laid  out  of 
extraordinary  extent.  Currents  were  di- 
verted well  up  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mount^tts,  and  conveyed  in  canals  along  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  in  sluices,  supported 
upon  trestle-work,  from  one  hill  to  another, 
sometimes  at  a  height  of  more  than  200  feet 
above  the  bottoms.  On  the  hills  where  the 
water  was  required  for  "  hose  washing,"  it 
was  taken  from  the  canal  or  sluice  in  a  large 
and  strong  canvas  hose,  to  the  lower  end  of 
which  a  nozzle,  like  that  of  a  fire  engine,  was 
attached.  The  least  head  for  efficient  ser- 
vice was  about  60  feet,  and  a  head  of  100 
feet  was  used  where  it  could  be  had  and  the 
hose  would  bear  it  Lat^e  hose  and  nozzles 
proved  much  more  efficient  than  several 


smaller  ones  of  equal  or  even  greater  capac- 
ity. As  estimated  by  Mr.  'Win.  P.  Blake, 
with  a  pipe  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
aperture,  and  a  pressure  of  90  feet  head, 
a  boy  can  excavate  and  wash  aa  much  aurif- 
erous earth  as  10  or  IS  men  by  the  ordinary 
methods.  In  suitable  places,  where  the  waste 
water  can  flow  rapidly  away  though  the 
sluices  made  for  its  channel  and  for  catching 
the  gold,  the  jet  of  water  is  directed  against 
the  side  of  a  hill,  which  it  rapidly  excavates, 
sweeping  off  the  earthy  portions,  undermin- 
ing the  trees,  and  rolling  down  the  loose 
stones,  and,  where  the  ground  is  favorable 
for  the  operat"  n  utt'ng  e  ery  th'ng  away, 
it  may  be  to  a  d  pth  of  100  feet  from  the 
top  to  the  bott  u  of  the  exca  at  n  leaving 
behind  barr  n  a  s  f  loo  e  stone  in  un- 
sightly pil  — a  p  rf  t  p  tu  e  f  desola- 
tion. Atth  1  of  the  y  a  1858  it  was 
estimated  that  th  art  S.  al  wate  -c  urses  al- 
ready constructed  for  mining  purposes  in 
California  amounted  to  &,TS6  miles  in  length, 
and  their  cost  to  $13,575,400;  and  besidea 
these  there  were  branches  not  enumerated, 
and  others  in  construction,  to  the  extent  of 
about  1,000  miles  more.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  canals  are  the  Columbia  and 
Stanislaus,  in  Tuolumne  county,  which  is 
80  miles  long,  and  cost  $600,000 ;  the  Butte, 
in  Amador  county,  50  miles  long,  cost 
$400,000;  that  of  the  Union  Water  Com- 
pany, in  Calaveras  county,  78  miles  long, 
cost  $320,000 ;  and  that  of  the  Tuolumne 
Hydraulic  Company,  60  miles  long,  cost 
$300,000.  Notwithstanding  the  cost  of 
these  enterprises,  they  have  proved  in  gen- 
eral highly  profitable,  paying,  after  deducting 
the  expenses  of  keeping  them  up,  from  one  to 
nore  tnan  five  per  cent,  a  month.  The  water 
a  sold  to  the  miners  by  the  canal  companiea 
,t  so  much  per  inch  of  the  dischai^e — this 
leing  from  a  horizontal  aperture,  one  inch 
high,  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  in  which  the 
water  is  kept  six  inches  deep.  The  length 
of  the  aperture  is  regulated  by  a  slide.  The 
price  has  fallen  from  $3.00  au  inch  per  day 
in  18S1,  to  50  cents  in  1854,  and  is  now 
still  less. 

Sluice-washing,  which  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  hydraulic  or  hose  process,  is  also 
carried  on  independently  of  it,  and  by  a 
method  which  was  first  adopted  in  Califor- 
Channcls  are  made  sometimes  upon 
the  surface  of  the  slaty  beds  in  place,  the 
n^ged  edges  of  which  are  very  favorable  for 
catching  the  gold,  or  sometimes  of  boards, 
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in  the  form  of  an  open  trough,  a,  foot  or  15 
inches  in  width,  and  8  or  ten  inchea  de^p, 
which  are  extended  to  several  hundred  feet 
in  length.  These  are  set  at  a  suitable  slope, 
usually  about  one  in  twelve,  and  "  riffle  "  bara 
are  liud  across  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  the 
heavy  melallic  particles  which  sweep  along 
the  bottom,  while  the  muddy  portions  and 
stones  are  carried  over  with  a  flow  of  the 
water,  and  discharged  at  the  lower  end. 
Fresh  gravel  is  continually  shoveled  into 
the  sluices,  and  once  a  day,  or  oftener,  these 
are  cleaned  up  to  collect  the  gold  from  the 
riffles  and  pools,  which  are  sometimes  used 
at  the  head  of  one  joint  of  the  sluice  to  re- 
ceive the  discharge  from  the  next  one  above. 
Where  the  descent  is  rapid  enough  to  keep 
the  pool  "  in  a  boil,"  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  gold  may  be  caught  in  it,  especially  if 
mercury  be  introduced. 

In  1U5I,  attention  began  to  be  turned  to 
the  quartz  veins,  or  "  ledges,"  as  tliey  were 
called,  and  mimerons  companies  were  soon 
established  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
land for  carrying  on  regular  mining  opera- 
tions upon  these.  Within  five  years  after, 
many  deep  shafts  had  been  sunk  upon  veins 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  mills 
wire  in  operation,  furnished  with  the  most 
efficient  machinery  for  crushing  and  wash- 
ing the  ore.  The  uncertain  supply  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  great  expense  attending  the  pro- 
curing it  by  canals  irom  a  distance,  operated 
for  a  time  strongly  against  the  success  of 
these  works.  Upon  the  Mariposa  estate, 
once  the  property  of  Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  extensive  ex- 
periments in  quartz  mining  was  made.  The 
quartz  veins  on  that  estate  were  not  so  rich 
as  some  which  have  since  been  discovered 
elsewhere,  yielding  by  the  old  Meiican  pro- 
cess with  the  arasteus  only  eight  or  nine 
dollars  to  the  Urn.  By  a  new  and  improved 
method,  known  as  the  "  Eureka  Process," 
the  yield  was  increased  to  forty  or  fifty  dol- 
lars per  ton,  and  from  the  Princeton  mine 
alone  over  three  million  dollars  were  taken 
out  before  1867.  Had  this  noble  property 
been  wisely  or  well  managed,  it  would  have 
made  the  General  the  wealthiest  of  Ameri- 
can millionaires  ;  but,  unfortunately,  prose- 
cuting his  great  schemes  too  rapidly,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  stripped  him  of 
his  grand  estate  and  squandered  its  profits. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of 
this  great  estate,  the  success  of  quartz  mining 


in  California  is  assured  t  there  were  in  the 
State,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  472  quartz 
mills  carrying  a  total  of  6,120  stamps,  and 
nearly  all  were  doing  a  profitable  business. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  great  difterence  in  the 
yield  of  different  veins ;  some  after  a  period 
of  gi'eat  productiveness,  coming  upon  a  con- 
siderable stretch  of  barren  quartz,  where  the 
yield  is  insufficient  to  pay  expenses,  and  then 
passing  on  to  a  gangue  richer  and  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  portion  of  the  vein  firr^t 
opened.  Others  will  have  the  precious 
metal  in  "  chutes  "  or  "  chimneys  "  scattered 
here  and  there  along  tbe  course  of  the  vein, 
which  are  enormously  productive  while  the 
intervening  portions  are  entirely  barren. 
Others  still  will  yield  a  steady  and  very  uni- 
form percentage,  not  large  but  fair.  In 
genend  it  may  be  said  that  quartz  mining 
yields  a  more  certain  though  more  moderate 
success  than  any  other  kind  of  gold  mining. 
The  total  production  of  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, from  the  commencement  of  extensive 
mining  there  to  the  year  1870,  was  as  fol- 
lows, according  to  the  best  authorities : 

$10,000,000  I860, 845,000,000 

40,000,000  1861 40,000,000 

50,000,000  1862 34,700,(1(10 

55,000,000  1863 30,000,000 

60.000,000  1864 26,000,000 

65,000,000  1865, 23,-^00,000 

60,000,000  1866 26,500,000 

.855i 55,000,000  1867, 25,000,000 

.856, 55,000,000  186B, 21,000,001) 

55,.WO,000  1869 27.800,000 

50,000,000  1870, 28,500,000 

50.000,000  

$945,600,000 

The  deposits  of  gold  at  the  mint,  and  its 
branches,  for  the  year  ending  June  .10, 1870, 
were  $29,48iJ,-J(j3.45.  Of  silver,  for  the 
same  time,  $3,.^04,942.ol.  Total  deposits 
832,990,210.96. 

The  coinage  for  the  same  period  was — 
gold  coin,  number  of  pieces,  1,156,087;  val- 
ue, S22,2o7,312..i0i  unparied  and  fine  gold 
bars,  887,846,052.25 ;  silver  coin,  pieces, 
4,649,398 ;  value,-  81,767,253.50 ;  silver 
bars,  8902,800.66 ;  nickel,  copper,  and  bronze 
pieces,  18.154,00u;  value,  $611,445!  total 
number  of  pieces  struck,  23,961,292;  total 
value  of  coinage,  $33,384363.91. 

New  localities  are  tested  by  trying  the 
earth  in  different  places,  by  washing  it  in  an 
iron  pan  or  upon  a  shovel,  an  ex(!erienced 
hand  readily  throwing  the  heavy  particles 
by  themselves,  while  the  lighter  are  allowed 
to  flow  away.    This  mei hod  is  one  of  the 
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means  in  use  for  collecting  gold  upon  a 
small  scale,  and  the  Mexicans  of  the  gold 
regions,  by  long  practice,  are  particukrly 
expert  in  it.     If  a  vein  is  to  be  tested,  the 

aaartz  is  finely  crashed,  and  the  powder  ia 
len  washed  in  the  same  manner.  Gold 
may  he  thus  hrought  to  view  when  none 
was  visible  in  the  stones,  however  closely  ex- 
amined. By  placing  a  little  mercury  or 
quicksilver  in  the  pan,  the  gold  will  bo  more 
perfectly  secured,  as,  by  coming  in  contact 
with  each  other,  these  metals  instantly  unite 
to  form  a  heavy  amalgam,  and  the  mercury 
thus  holds  the  finest  particles  of  gold  so  that 
they  cannot  escape.  The  mixture,  separated 
from  the  sand,  is  squeezed  in  a  piece  of  thick 
linen  or  deerskin,  through  which  the  excess 
of  mercury  escapes,  leaving  the  amalgam. 
This  may  then  be  heated  on  a  shovel,  when 
the  mercury  goes  off  in  vapor,  and  the  gold 
is  left  in  its  original-shaped  particles,  coher- 
ing together  in  a  cake.  If  the  quantity  of 
amalgam  is  considerable,  it  is  distilled  in  a 
retort,  and  the  mercury  is  condensed  to  be 
used  s^ain.  This  amalgamation  fails  entirely 
if  the  slightest  tjuantity  of  any  greasy  sub- 
stance is  present,  as  a  film  of  the  grease  coats 
every  portion  of  the  mercury,  and  effectually 
prevents  its  contact  with  the  gold.  These 
processes  contain  the  principles  of  nearly  all 
the  methods  in  use  for  separating  gold.  A 
great  variety  of  machines  have  been  based 
upo  them  the  s  |  lest  of  which  1  ive  pro  ed 
the  most  valuable  The  Burke  ro  ker  his 
always  be  n  a  f »  or  te  m'lchine  the  outh 
em  stites  and  has  }ee  laigelj  used  nCali 
fo  T  a  b}  s  nail  compin  es  f  m  ers  and 
looabt  es  where  operit  ona  we  e      ' 
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a  very  extensive  scale.  It  is  a  cradle- 
trough,  about  six  feet  long,  set  on 
two  rockers,  the  upper  end  a  few  inches 
higher  than  the  lower,  and  placed  so  as  to 
receive  at  its  head  a  current  of  water  from 
the  end  of  a  leading  trough  above.  This 
upon  a  perforated  iron  plate,  set  as  a 
shelf  in  the  machine,  and  upoi  th's  the 
auriferous  gravel  is  thrown.  The  finer  par- 
ticles fall  through  as  the  rocker  is  kept  in 
motion  by  hand,  and  the  coarse  gravel  rolls 
down  to  the  lower  end,  and  falls  off  upon 
the  ground.  Across  the  bottom  of  the 
rocker  are  placed,  at  intervals  of  6  or  8 
inches,  low  bars  or  partitions  which  catch 
the  heavy  sands,  and  prevent  their  being 
washed  out  of  the  lower  end  with  the  water 
and  mud.  This  lower  portion  is  sometimes 
arranged  as  a  drawer,  which  can  be  secured 
by  a  lock,  so  that  the  gold  which  falls  into 
it  ia  safe  against  robbery.  The  drawer  is 
called  the  "  rif9e  box."  Some  rockers  are 
mere  open  troughs  without  a  shelf.  The 
"  tom"  is  often  preferred  to  the  rocker,  which 
it  resembles,  except  in  its  being  a  trough 
without  rockers,  on  the  plan  of  the  sluices 
:ady  described.  Both  it  and  the  rocker 
of  convenient  size  for  moving  about  from 
one  place  to  another,  as  the  working  of  the 
deposit  advances. 

Vein  mining  requires  more  efiicient  ma- 
chinery and  stamping  mills  are  constructed 
as  near  as  may  be  to  the  mines,  for  reducing 
the  sto  y  n  ateriala  to  powder,  and  the  sands 
from  tlie  stamps  are  passed  through  a  variety 
of  macl  nes  designed  to  catch  the  gold. 
Stamps  are  solid  blocks  of  the  heaviest  east 
ron  atta  hed  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  or  iron 
T  1  calle  1  tl  e  leg,  to  which  the  lifting  cam 
s  ai  1 1  ed  for  raising  them.  They  common- 
ly 1  about  300  lbs.  each,  though  in 
Cdl  m  a  they  are  made  of  twice  and  even 
th  e  tunes  this  weight.  Several  of  them 
ire  et  t  gether  in  a  frame  side  by  side,  and 
1  e  1  n  succession  by  the  cams  upon  a 
ho  z  til  shaft,  which  revolves  in  front  of 
then  The  bed  in  which  they  stand,  and  . 
nto  h  h  the  ore  to  be  crushed  is  thrown, 
somet  mes  a  massive  anvil,  hollow  in  the 
to;  t  Tilly  mbedded  in  a  heavy  stick  of 
t  ler  o  s  formed  of  stones,  beaten  by  the 
sta  nj  s  themselves  into  a  solid  bed.  "Water 
s  usuiUj  supplied  in  small  currents  to  the 
s  ps  and  sometimes  mercury  also  is  pouiv 
ed  nto  the  bed.  The  only  exit  for  the 
n  1  ed  n  torials  is  through  small  holes 
punthed    n  a  sheet  of  copper,  of  which  the 
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side  of  the  boxing  arottud  the  stamps  is  form- 
ed, opposite  to  tliat  at  wliicli  tlie  ore  is  fed. 
Tlirongli  tliesG  holes  tlie  mud  aud  water 
are  projected  with  every  blow  into  a  capa- 
cious box,  the  floor  of  which  inclines  gently 
bact  toward  the  stamp,  and  contains  along 
this  edge  a  quantity  of  mercuiy,  in  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  gold  is  caught. 
From  the  box  a  apout  leads  the  euiTentnito 
the  other  machines,  often  through  an  inclined 
trough,  in  the  bottom  of  which  baize  or 
blanket  stuff  is  laid  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tangling in  its  fibres  the  particles  of  goid 
that  are  swept  along.  These  are  frequently 
taken  up .  and  cleaned.  Much  of  the  gold, 
however,  always  escapes  them,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  variously  treated  before  it  is  finally 
allowed  to  flow  away.  The  sands  require  to 
be  more  finely  pulverized,  and  the  current 
first  flows  into  mills  of  some  sort,  as  the 
Chilian  mill,  an-astre,  etc.  The  former  con- 
sists of  a  pail  of  heavy  wheels  of  granite,  from 
four  to  SIX  feet  in  diameter  when  new,  set  in 
a  horizontal  frame,  one  on  each  side  of  an 
upright  shaft,  and  carried  around  with  the 
shaft  as  it  revolves  upon  its  axis.  The  stones 
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They  revolve  in  a  water-tight  box  or  tub 
upon  a  granite  fioor.  Soinetimes  thev  are 
used  in  the  place  of  stamps  for  breaking  up 
the  coarse  ore ;  and  worked  at  the  rate  of 
eight  to  twelve  revolutions  a  miuut*,  tJiey 
should  cmsh  to  fine  sand  from  one  to  two  ; 
Ions  of  quartz  iu  twelve  hours.  The  water, 
which  flows  in  one  side  the  tub,  passes  out 
over  the  opposite  edge  with  the  light  sliati . 
and  fine  mud,  while  much  of  the  gold  re- 
mains ill  the  bottom,  caught  by  the  mercury 
placed  there  to  secure  it.  The  aiTaatre  is 
something  like  the  Chilian  mill,  only  instead 
of  revolving  stoues,  heavy  flat  ones  ai'e  drag- 
ged round  with  the  shaft  by  cluuns,  secured 
to  the  horizontal  arms.  These  machines  in 
Mexico  are  worked  by  horses  or  mules,  but 
in  this  country  by  water  or  steam  power. 
The  slowness  of  their  operation  is  not  regard- 
ed as  an  objectionable  feature,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  fevorable  for  efl'cctually  securing 
the  gold.  Among  the  simplest  and  best 
contrivances  employed  below  the  Chilian 
mill  are  the  ''  shaking  tables."  These  are 
platforms  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  of  plank 
in  a  single  piece,  as  wide  as  can  be  procui'ed. 


being  as  close  as  possible  tn  the  shaft,  haie  [The  pUiU,  (f  two  m  Ii 
a  twisting  motion  which  aits  powerfully  to  worked  (Ilwu  trom  a  hue 
grind  the  particles  crushed  bj  their  n  eight.  I  to  a  thm  e  ige  «it  one  end,  i 
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end  they  are  mnde  to  diminish  to  half  an 
i-ich  thii-kiiass  at  the  tine  across  the  middle, 
llich  one  is  furnished  with  sides,  and  a  strip 
acro3'4  the  thin  end  of  six  inches  in  height, 
the  jiiining  made  perfectly  tight,  and  is  then 
Bwiing  between  four  posts  in  a  horizontal 
position  by  four  rods  or  chains,  which  should 
be  at  least  eight  f  "et  long.  Mercury  is  pour- 
I  d  into  the  two  divisions,  until  they  are 
more  than  half  filled.  The  sands  are  made 
to  flow  in  upon  the  thin  end,  and  are  receiv- 
ed upon  the  surface  of  the  mercuiy  ;  and  the 
table  is  made  to  swing  forward  and  back  by 
ihe  revolution  of  a  ci'aiik.  By  the  motion 
the  sands  are  mixed  in  with  the  mercury, 
and  swept  along  in  successive  waves,  and 
falling  over  the  middle  ridge  sre  treated  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  succeeding  division. 
The  mercury  is  retained  by  its  weight  in  the 
depressed  portions  of  the  table,  and  the  wa- 
ter and  sands  are  discharged  over  the, open 
end.  Of  the  numerous  machines  designed 
for  effecting  the  amalgamation  of  the  gold 
patented  within  the  last  few  years  j  few  in- 
volve any  new  principles,  but  are  merely 
modified  foron  of  the  old  connivances.  Prof. 
A.  K.  Eaton,of  New  York,  found  that  amal- 
gamated metallic  surfaces  could  be  made  to 
collect  most  completely  the  very  fine  parti- 
cles of  gold,  which  by  all  other  processes  it 
lias  been  found  impossible  to  secure.  The 
use  of  copjier,  brass,  or  zinc  proved  trouhle- 
Eome  and  impracticable  f^m  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  were  dissolved  in  the  mer- 
cury, adulterating  ifie  amalgam.  An  amal- 
gamated iron  surface  proved  to  be  free  from 
this  objection,  and  the  following  description 
of  apparatus  was  finally  decided  on  as  the 
most  efficient:  Acif^iar  plate  of  wrought 
iron  is  amalgamated '^ver  what  is  intended 
to  be  its  lEiferior  surface,  and  an  open  tube 
is  fixed  in  its  center,  rising  three  or  four  feet 
high,,  and  furnished  at  the  top  with  a  bowl 
or  funnel.  This  tube  and  disk  are  supported 
upon  a  Burfac*  of  merenry  contained  in  a 
eliallow  tub  of  lai^r  diameter  than  the  disk, 
a  frame-work  being  attached  to  the  tub  for 
this  purpose.  A  pulley  is-  fixed  upon  the 
hollow  shaft,  so  that  a  belt  may  be  attached 
for  causing  the  disk  to  rotate  upon  the  mer- 
cury. The  sands  are  fed  with  water  into 
the  funnel  at  the  lop  of  the  tube,  and  .the 
pre-sure  caused  by  the  height  of  the  column 
carries  them  down  upon  ll  e  mercurial  sur- 
face, and,  by  reason  of  this  p  'i-ssure  and  the 
centrifugal  action  of  the  revolving  disk,  they 
gradually  work  outward  betweea  this  sur- 


;  face  and  the  amalgamated  surface  above,  be- 
ing pressed  anl  rubbed  between  them  till 
they  escape  round  tlie  circumference  of  the 
disk,  and  flow  over  the  edge  of  (he  tub. 
Hot  water,  as  in  all  other  modes  of  amalga- 
mating, is  preftirable  to  cold.  By  this  pro- 
cess wl  free  gold,  however  fine  the  particles, 
must  come  in  contact  with  the  amalgamated 
surface,  and  be  taken  up  by  the  mercury. 
It  perfectly  separates  the  gold  that  iu  other 
machines  floats  off  in  the  fine  slime.  Id  gold 
ores,  espedally  those  of  sulphurous  character, 
much  of  the  gold  is  bo  fine  that  it  remains 
suspended  a  long  time  in  water,  and  is  en- 
tirely lost.  The  important  feature  of  this 
invention  is  the  use  of  an  inferior  amalga- 
mated surtiice,  against  which  these  floating 
parlick'8  are  pressed.  The  pressure  is  se- 
cured by  any  desired  deptli  of  the  mercury, 
but  in  practice  less  than  an  inch  above  the 
lower  edge  of  the  plate  is  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient. The  efficiency  of  the  mijehine  was 
fully  tested  in  November,  1860,  at  the  Gold 
Hill  mine,  in  North  Carolina,  where  good 
results  were  obtained  with  it.  In  the  same 
month  it  wai  tried  at  the  U.  S.  assay  office, 
N.  y^  upon  the  tailings  of  the  sweeps  from 
which  all  the  gold  had  been  extracted  that 
could  be  i-emoved  by  the  amalgamating  ma- 
I'hines  in  use,  and  fi'um  these  it  readily  sepa- 
rated the  remaining  portion. 

As  i-emarked  in  the  mention  made  of  the 
Gold  Hill  mines,  when  gold  is  associated 
with  iron  and  copper  pyrites  it  is  held  very 
tenaciou'^ly,  as  if  combined  itself  with  t\m 
sulphur,  like  the  other  metals.  However 
finely  such  ores  are  pulverized,  every  micro- 
scopic particle  of  pyrites  appears  to  retain  a 
portion  of  gold,  and  prevent  its  uniting  with 
the  mercury.  This  portion  of  the  gold,  con- 
sequently, escapes  in  the  ttulingv;  and  if 
these  are  kept  in  refitse  heaps,  exposed  to 
the  weather,  the  pyrites  slowly  decompose, 
and  more  gold  is  continually  set  free.  Thus 
it  18  the  heaps  may  be  washed  over  with 
profit  (or  many  BUCCfS&ive  years."  Boastii^ 
of  the  ores  is  recommended  by  high  authori- 
ties for  freeing  the  gold  at  once,  the  efiect 
of  it  being  to  break  up  the  .sulphurets,  caus- 
ing the  sulphur  to  e^^cape  in  vapor,  and  the 
iron  to  crumble  down  in  the  state  of  an  oxide, 
or  an  ochreous  powder,  fVom  which  the  golil 
is  readily  separated.  This  is  objected  to  by 
others,  who  assert  that  it  involves  a  great 
loss  of  gold,  which  is  vo'atilized  or  carried 
olf  mechanically  in  the  sulphur  fumes.  Two 
other  methods  adopted,  since  1857,  for  the 
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reihiction  of  those  ores  coiitaiiiiiig  largu  pro- 
poi'tiona  of  the  sulphnrets  of  iron  and  cop- 
per, deserve  notice — viz., the  "Sodium  Amal- 
gamating Process,"  and  the  "  Plattner 
Chlorination  Process." 

The  use  of  the  Sodium  in  mechanical  com.- 
bination  with  mercury  to  oxidize  and  thus 
remove  more  readily  the  impurities,  sulphur, 
arsenic,  and  antimony,  which  interfere  with 
the  reduction  or  extraction  of  gold  from  the 
quartz,  was  su^ested  about  1861,  and  has 
beea  made  tlie  subject  of  t*b  patents,  one 
by  Di-.  Chas.  AVurtz  in  New  York,  in  1864, 
tlie  other  by  Mr.  Crookes,  of  London,  in 
18n5.  It  has  proved  very  successful  in  Col- 
orado, Nova  Scotia,  and  Califbnija,  in  those 
mines  where  the  gold  was  so  difficult  of  ex- 
traction, on  account  of  the  presence  of  a 
large  percentage  of  refractory  pyrites.  The 
yield  of  gold  from  these  or^ s  has  been  iii- 
ci-eaaed  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  '1  he  sodium 
is  however  as  yet  so  costiy,  that  it  is  only 
the  richer  ores  in  which  it  pays,  commercial- 
ly, to  use  it.  Amalgams  are  dow  put  up 
according  to  the  fbrmulso  of  the  patentees, 
containing  the  requisite  quantity  of  sodium 
in  combination  with  oliier  metallic  com- 
pounds. These  are  to  be  used,  accordhig 
to  the  amount  of  concentration,  with  from 
20  to  150  times  their  weight  of  mercury. 
The  Amalgam  varies  from  $1.25  to  S1.75 
per  pound.  Kecenfly  it  has  been  announc- 
ed that  cyanide  of  potassium  was  to  be 
prefeiTed  for  this  purpose  to  sodium — 
wliile  it  is  mufh  cheaper.  The  Plattner 
chlorination  process  reqiikes  as  a  prelimin- 
ary a  double  roj^ting  of  the  ores,  the  first 
time  at  a  low  heat  to  oxidise  the  ore  and- 
bum  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sulphurets 
and  other  imparities,  and  the  second  time,  at 
ft  higher  heat,  to  dec-ompoae  the  metallic  salts 
f)rmed  at  the  first  roasting.  If  sulphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  are  present  they  are 
removed  by  the  addition  of  some  commoji 
salt  to  the  roasting  mass.  When  the  roast- 
ing.is  completed  the  ore  is  discharged  from 
the  furna  e  and  allowed  to  coo!,  and  then 
being  damped  is  sifted  into  a  large  vat,  lined 
with  bitumen,  and  having  a  false  bottom  on 
which,  rests  a  filter  composed  of  broken 
qiiartz  and  sand.  The  vat  is  provided  with 
a  elose-fitting  cover  which  can  be  luted  on 
and  made  au--tight.  The  chlorine  is  then 
generated  in  a  leaden  vessel  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  conducted  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vat  through  a  leaden  pipe.  As 
it  passes  up  through  the  ore  more  ore  is 
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sifted  in  and  the  vat  is  gradually  thoroughly 
charged  with  the  ga.s,  when  the  cover,  having 
been  luted  on  and  ail  escape  prevented,  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours  the  gold  is  completely  chlori- 
dized.  Water  is  then  introduced  which  ab- 
sorbs the  chlorine  and  dissolves  the  chloride 
of  gold,  and  a.streamof  wateris  permitted  to 
run  in  at  the  top  of  the  vat  till  tlie  lixiviation 
is  complete.  ITie  residue  in  the  vat  is  then 
tiuown  away,  aud  the  soJntJon  of  chloride  of 
gold  goes  to  the  precipitating  vat  when  a 
solution  of  proto-siilphate  of  iron  is  added 
to  it,  and  it  is  permitted  to  stand  for  eight 
or  ten  hours.  The  water  is  then  carefully 
drawn  off,  the  precipitated  gold  collected 
upon  a  paper  filter,  diied,  melted  and  run 
into  bars.  This  gold  will  be,  if  the  proceps 
is  carefully  conducted,  919  fine,  or  almost 
absolutely  pure  gold 

In  the  "branch  mining"  of  the  Southern 
states,  deposits  worked  by  the  rocker  are 
regarded  as  profitable  which  pay  a  penny- 
weight or  nearly  one  dollar  per  day  to  the 
hand  employe*l.  The  great  beds  of  decom- 
posed slates  of  Geor^a  can  be  worked  to 
profit  when  they  yield  from  four  lo  five  cents 
worth  of  gold  to  the  bushel  of  stuff,  or  about 
100  lbs.  weight;  but  the  mill  for  crushing 
and  washing  it  must  then  be  close  at  hatid. 
The  proportion  of  the  gold,  in  this  case,  is 
less  than  2  parts  in  1,000,000.  The  hard 
quartz  ores  must  contain  nearly  or  quite  20 
cents  worth  of  gold  in  the  bushel,  especially 
if  they  are  pyritiferous. 

Although  the  gold  is  obtained  in  a  metal- 
lic state,  it  differs  veiy  much  in  value  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  Deposit  gold  from  tlie 
vicinity  of  Dahlonega,  in  Georgia,  is  worth 
93  cents  the  pennyweight;  tliat  of  Hart 
county,  in  the  same  state,  98  cents  ;  of  Car- 
toU  county,  Georgia,  and  Chesterfield  dis- 
ti'ict.  South  Carolina,  $1.02;  of  Union  coun- 
ty, Georgia,  or  tlie  Tennessee  line,  72  cents ; 
Charlotte,  North  Cai-olina  $1.00 ;  and  that 
of  Burke  county,  Noi'th  Carolina,  only  50 
cents.  The  average  fineness  of  Califoraia 
gold  is  found  to  be  fi-om  875  to  885  parts  in 
1,(jOO,  which  is  very  near  that  of  our  go'.d 
com,  viz,  900  in  1,000.  The  native  gold 
fi-om  Australia  has  from  900  to  966  parts  in 
1,000  pure  gold,  and  some  from  the  Chau- 
diere,'  in  Canada,  877.3  pure  gold,  and  1 22.3 
silver;  another  specimen  892.4,  silver  107.6, 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  has  been 
increased  liy  casting  from  14.6  in  the  native 
state  to  17.48. 
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The  most  important  use  of  gold  is  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  converted  into  coin  at  the  mints,  and  into 
bare  or  bullion  at  the  government  assay  of- 
fice. In  this  form  a  large  portion  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  California  la  immediately  ox- 
ported  from  New  York  to  make  up  the  bal- 
ance of  foreign  trade.  Each  bar  is  stamped 
with  marks,  representing  its  fineness  and 
weight,  and  may  continue  to  be  thus  used, 
or  wh'en  received  at  foreign  mints,  is  convert- 
ed into  coin.  A  lat^e  amount  of  gold  is 
consumed  in  jewelry,  trinkets,  watches,  and 

Elate,  and  still  more  in  the  form  of  goJd- 
saf.  This  last  being  worn  out  in  tlie  using, 
or  being  distributed  in  too  small  quantities 
together  to  pay  for  recovering  it,  ja  altogether 
lost  to  the  commanily,  after  the  articles  have 
served  the  purpose  intended.  This  loss  in 
the  time  of  James  I.  was  considered  so 
serious,  that  a  special  act  was  passed,  re- 
stricting the  use  of  gold  and  silver-leai^  ex- 
cept for  specified  objects,  which,  singularly 
enough,  were  chiefly  for  military  accoutre- 
ments. Grold  employed  in  the  recently  in- 
vented process  of  electrotyping,  in  which 
hirge  quantities  are  consumed,  is  similarly 
lost  in  the  using. 

Besides  the  use  of  gold-leaf  in  gilding,  it  is 
employed  quite  largely  by  dentists  as  the 
best  material  for  filling  teeth.  They  also 
use  much  gold  plate  and  wire  for  securing 
the  artifici^  sets  in  the  mouth.  In  book- 
binding, gold  is  consumed  to  considerable 
extent  for  lettering  and  ornamenting  the 
backs  of  the  boolra.  The  mannfecture  of 
gold-leaf  is  carried  on  in  various  ^laces,both 
m  the  cities  and  country.     It  is  a  simph 

C'ocess,  known  in  ancient  times,  but  only  of 
te  years  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  ingots,  moulded  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  annealed  in  hot  ashes,  are  rolled 
between  rollere  of  polished  steel,  until  the 
sheet  is  reduced  from  its  original  thickness 
of  half  an  inch  to  a  little  more  than  -i^-j  of 
an  inch,  an  ounce  weight  making  a  strip  ten 
feet  long  and  IJ  inches  wide.  This  is  an- 
nealed and  cut  into  pieces  an  inch  square, 
each  weighing  about  sis  grains.  A  pile  is 
then  made  of  150  of  these  pieces,  alternating 
with  leaves  of  fine  calf-skin  vellum,  each  one 
of  which  is  four  inches  square,  and  a  number 
of  extra  leaves  of  the  vellum  are  added  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pile.  The  heap, 
called  a  tool  or  kutch,  is  slipped  into  a 
parchment  case  open  at  the  two  ends,  and 
this  into  a  Bimilar  one,,  so  that  each  side  of 


the  pack  is  protected  by  one  of  the  case.  It 
is  placed  upon  a  block  of  marble,  and  then 
beaten  with  a  hammer  weighing  sixteen 
pounds,  and  furnished  with  a  convex  face, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to*  cause  the  gold  to 
spread  more  rapidly.  The  workman  wields 
this  with  great  dexterity,  shifting  it  from  one 
hand  to  tnc  other,  without  interfering  with 
the  regularity  of  the  blow.  The  pack  is  oc- 
casionally turned  over,  and  is  bent  and  rolled 
in  the  bands  to  cause  the  gold  to  extend 
freely  between  the  leaves,  as  it  is  expanded. 
The  gold-leaves  are  also  interchanged  to  ex- 
pose them  all  equally  to  the  beating.  When 
they  have  attained  the  full  size  of  the  vellum, 
which  is  done  in  about  twenty  minutes,  they 
are  taken  apart,  and  cut  each  one  into  four 
pieces,  making  600  of  the  ori^aal  160. 
These  are  padted  in  gold-beater's  skiii,  and 
the  pack  is  beaten  as  before,  but  with  a 
lighter  hammer,  until  they  are  extended 
again  to  sixteen  square  inches.  This  oc- 
cupies about  two  hours.  The  gold-leaves 
are  then  taken  out^  and  spread  singly  upon 
a  leather  cushion,  where  they  are  cut  into 
four  squares  by  two  sharp  edges  of  cane,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  cross.  To  any 
other  kind  of  a  knife  the  gold  would  adhere. 
These  leaves  are  again  packed,  800  together, 
ill  the  finest  kind  of  gold-beater's  skin,  and 
expanded  till  each  leaf  is  from .  3  to  Sc- 
inches square.  The  aggregate  surface  is 
about  1 93  times  larger  than  that  of  the  orig- 
inal sheet,  and  the  thickness  is  reduced  to 
about  the  riVinnr  °^  ^'^  '''<^^'  ''^^  beating 
is  sometimes  carried  further  than  this,  es- 
pecially by  the  French,  so  that  an  ounce  of 
gold  is  extended  over  160  square  feet,  and 
its  thickness  is  reduced  to  j^tV^t  ^^  ^^  inch, 
or  even  to  jj^^-as-  When  the  pack  is  open- 
ed, the  leaves  are  carefully  lifted  by  a  pair 
of  wooden  pliers,  spread  upon  a  leather 
cushion  by  the  aid  of  the  breath,  and  cut 
into  four  squares  of  about  S}  inches  each, 
which  are  immediately  transferred  one  by 
one  between  the  leaves  of  a  little  book  of 
Hnooth  paper,  which  are  prevented  from  ad- 
hering to  the  gold-leaves  by  an  application 
of  red  ochre  or  red  chalk.  Twenty-five 
leaves  are  put  into  each  book,  and  when  fill- 
ed, it  is  pressed  hard,  and  all  projecting  edges 
of  the  gold  are  wiped  away  with  a  oit  of 
linen.  The  books  are  then  put  up  in  pack- 
ages of  a  dozen  together  for  sale. 

An  imitation  gold-leaf,  called  Dutch  gold- 
tea^  is  used  to  some  extent.  It  is  prepareij. 
from  sheets  of  brass,  which  are  gilded,  and 
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beaten  down  in  tlie  manner  already  described. 
Wben  new  it  appears  like  genuine  gold- 
leaf,  bnt  soon  becomes  tarnished  in  use. 
Party  gold-leaf  is  formed  of  leaves  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  laid  together  and  made  to  unite 
bybeatingand  hammering.  It  is  then  beaten 
down  like  goid-leaf. 

The  gold-beater's  skin  used  in  this  manu- 
facture is  a  peculiar  preparation  made  from 
the  .wecura  of  tbe  ox.  The  membrane  ia 
doubled  together,  the  two  mucoua  surtacea 
face  to  face,  in  which  state  they  unite  firmly. 
It  is  then  treated  with  preparations  of  alum, 
isinglass, ;  whites  of  eggs,  etc.,  sometimes 
with  creosote,  and  after  being  beaten  be- 
tween folds  of  paper  to  expel  the  grease,  is 
pressed  and  dried.  In  this  way  leaves  are 
obt^ned  5|  inches  square,  of  which  moulds 
are  made  up,  containing  each  850  leaves. 
After  being  used  for  a  considerable  time,  tlie 
leaves  become  dry  and  stiff,  ao  that  the  gold 
cannot  spread  freely  between  them.  To 
remedy  tbb,  they  are  moistened  with  wine 
or  with  vinegar  and  water,  laid  between 
parchment,  and  thoroughly  beaten.  They 
are  then  dusted  over  with  calcined  selenitc 
or  gypsum,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The 
vellum,  which  is  used  before  the  gold-heater's 
skin,  13  selected  from  the  finest  varieties, 
and  this,  too,  after  being  well  washed  and 
dried  under  a  press,  is  brushed  over  with 
pulverized  gypsum. 

In  the  great  exhibiliou  at  London  in  1861, 
machines  were  exhibited  from  the  United 
States,  and  also  from  Paris,  which 
signed  for  gold-beating,  and  it  was 
they  would  take  the  place  of  the  hand  proc- 
ess. They  have  been  put  into  operation  at 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  ■  but  after  being 
tried,  they  have  been  laid  aside  for  the  old 
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Lead  is  met  with  in  a  great  number  of 
combinations,  and  has  also  been  found  in 
small  quantity, at  a  few  localities  in  Europe, 
in  a  native  state.  The  common  ore,  from 
which  nearly  all  the  lead  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained, is  the  sulphuret,  called  galena,  a  com- 
bination of  66.55  per  cent,  of  lead  and  13.45 
of  sulphnr.  It  is  a  steel  gray  mineral  of  bril- 
liant metallic  lustre  when  freshly  broken,  and 
is  often  obtained  in  lai^  cubical  crystals :  the 


fragments  of  these  are  all  in  cubical  forma. 
The  ore  is  also  sometimes  in  masses  of  gran- 
ular structure.  Very  frequently  galena  con- 
tains silver  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  of  that 
metal,  and  gold,  too,  has  often  been  detected 
in  it.  The  quantity  of  silver  is  estimated  by 
the  number  of  ounces  to  the  ton,  and  this 
may  amount  to  100  or  200,  or  even  more ; 
but  wiien  lead  contsuns  three  ounces  of  silver 
to  the  ton  this  may  be  profitably  separated. 
Ores  of  this  character  are  known  as  argentif- 
erous galena;  if  the  silver  is  more  valuable 
than  the  lead  they  are  more  property  called 
silver  ores.  In  Mexico  and  Germany  such 
are  worked,  hut  not  in  the  United  States. 
Galena  is  easily  melted,  and  in  contact  with 
charcoal  the  sulphur  is  expelled  and  the  lead 
obtained.  The  ore  ia  found  in  veins  in  rocks 
of  different  geological  formations,  as  in  the 
metamorphic  rocks  of  New  England,  the 
lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
and  Missouri,  in  limestones  and  sandstones 
of  later  age  in  New  York  and  the  middle 
states,  belonging  to  higher  groups  of  the  Ap- 
palaehian  system  of  rocks,  and  in  the  new  red 
sandstone  of  Pennsylvania  at  its  contact  with 
the  gneiss. 

Carbonate  of  lead  is  another  ore  often  as- 
sociated with  galena,  though  usually  in.  small 
quantity.  It  is  of  light  color,  whitish  or 
grayish,  commonly  crystallized,  and  in  an  im- 
pure form  is  sometimes  obtained  in  an  earthy 
powder.  At  St.  Lawrence  county.  New 
York,  large  quantities  of  it  have  been  col- 
lected for  smelting,  and  were  called  lead 
ashes.  The  ore  may  escape  notice  from  its 
unmetallic  appearance,  and  at  the  Missouri 
mines  targe  quantities  were  formerly  thrown 
aside  as  worthless,  '  It  contains  77.5  per 
cent,  of  lead  combined  with  6  per  cent,  of 
oxygen,  and  this  compound  with  16.5  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  Beautiful  crystals  of 
the  ore,  some  transparent,  have  been  ob- 
'  twned  at  the  mines  on  the  Schuvlkill,  near 
Phoenixville.  Pennsylvania;  the  Washington 
mine,  Davidson  county,  North  Carolina ;  aud 
Mine  La  Motte,  MissourL 

Another  ore,  the  phosphate  or  pyromor- 
phite,  has  been  known  only  as  a  rare  min- 
eral until  it  was  produced  at  the  Phwnixville 
mines  so  abundantly  as  to  constitute  much 
the  lai^er  portion  of  the  ores  smelted.  It  is 
obtained  in  masses  of  small  crystals  of  a  green 
color,  and  sometimes  of  other  shades,  as 
yellow,  orange,  brown,  etc.,  derived  from  the 
minute  portions  of  chrome  in  combination. 
With  these  a  variety  of  other  compounds  of 
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lead  are  mixed,  together  with  phosphate  of 
lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  so  that  the  per* 
contage  of  the  metal  is  variable.  The  com- 
pounds of  load  met  with  at  these  miocs  arc 
the  sulphurct,  sulphate,  car!>OQatc,  phosphate, 
arseniate,  molybdate,  chromate,  chromo-mol- 
jbdate,  arsenio-phosphatc,  and  antimonial 
argentiferous.  Besides  all  these,  a  single 
vein  contained  native  silver,  native  copper, 
uid  native  sulphar,  three  compounds  of  zinc, 
fiinr  of  copper,  four  of  iron,  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  sulphate  of  barytcs,  and  quartz. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States 
is  supplied  with  lead  almost  exclusively  from 
Spain  and  Great  Britain,  but  the  western 
Btatea  are  furnished  with  this  metal  from 
mines  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri. 
The  lead  veins  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
states  are  of  little  importance.  In  Miunc  the 
ores  are  found  in  Cobscook  l!aj,  near  Lubec 
and  Eaatport,  in  limestone  rocks  near  dikes 
of  trap,  A  mine  was  opened  in  1 832,  and 
B  drift  was  carried  in  about  155  feet  at  the 
base  of  a  rocky  cliff  on  the  course  of  the 
vein ;  it  was  then  abandoned,  but  operations 
have  recently  been  recommeQced.  In  New 
Hampshire  ai^entiferous  galena  is  found  in 
namerous  places,  bnt  always  in  too  small 
quantity  to  pay  the  expenses  of  extraction. 
At  Shelburne  a  large  quarts  vein  was  worked 
from  1846  to  1819,  and  three  shafts  wore 
sunt,  one  of  them  275  feet  in  depth.  The 
ore  was  found  in  bunches  and  narrow  streaks, 
but  in  small  quantity.  Some  of  it  was 
smelted  on  the  spot,  and  live  tons  were 
shipped  to  England,  which  sold  for  £1C  per 
ton.  Tiie  richest  yielded  84  ounces  of  silver 
to  the  ton.  Another  vein  of  argentiferous  ga- 
lena has  been  partially 'explored  at  Eaton,  and 
this  is  most  likely  of  any  to  prove  valuable. 

Massachusetts,  also,  contains  a  number  of 
lead  veins,  none  of  which  have  proved  prof- 
itable, though  some  of  them  have  been 
worked  to  considerable  esteut.  The  most 
noted  are  those  of  Southampton  and  Fast- 
hampton.  Ofterationa  were  commenced  at 
the  former  place  in  I70o  upon  a  great  lode 
of  quartz  containing  galena,  blende,  copper 
pyrites,  and  sulphate  of  barytes.  It  is  in  a 
coarse  granitic  rock  near  its  contact  with  the 
red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 
About  the  year  1810  an  adit  level  was 
boldly  laid  out  to  be  driven  in  from  1,100  to 
1,200  feet,  to  intersect  the  vein  at  140  feet 
below  the  surface.  A  single  miner  is  said  to 
have  worked  at.it  till  his  death,, in  1838, 
when  it  had  reached  the  length  of  OOO  feet. 


At  different  times  this  adit  has  been  pushed 
on,  and  when  last  abandoned,  in  1854,  it  w&s 
supposed  to  be  within  o  few  feet  of  the  vein. 
Tlie  rock  was  so  excessively  hard  that  the 
cost  of  driving  the  adit  was  about  |35  per 
foot.  Lead  veins  »o  found  in  Whately,  Hat- 
field, and  other  towns  in  Uampahirc  county. 

In  Connecticut,  also,  several  veins  have 
been  worked  to  some  extent.  That  at  Mid- 
dletown,  referred  to  in  the  introductory  ro- 
marks  as  one  of  the  earliest  opened  mines  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  most  noticeable. 
It  is  unknown  when  this  mine  was  first 
worked.  In  1853  operations  were  renewed 
npon  it,  and  a  shaft  sunk  120  feet  below  the 
old  workings.  The  vein  is  among  strata  of 
a  silicious  slate,  in  sonic  places  quite  rich, 
but  on  the  whole  it  has  proved  too  poor  to 
work.  The  ore  contained  silver  to  the  value 
of  from  $25  to  $75  to  the  ton  of  lead. 

Lead  mines  have  been  opened  m  New 
York,  in  Dutchoss,  Columbia,  Washington, 
Rensselaer,  Ulster,  and  St.  Lawrence  coun- 
ties. In  the  first  four  of  these  the  ore  is 
found  in  veins  near  the  junction  of  tho  meta- 
morphic  slates  and  limestones.  The  Ancram 
or  Livingston  mine,  in  Columbia  county,  lias 
been  worked  at  different  times  at  consider- 
able expense,  bnt  with  no  returns.  A  mine  In 
Northeast,  Dutchess  county,  was  first  opened 
by  some  German  miners  in  1740,  and  Ore 
from  it  was  exported.  The  Committe'5  of 
Public  Safety,  during  tho  revolutionary  war, 
sought  to  obtain  supplies  of  lead  from  it. 
The  lead  veins  of  this  part  of  New  York  have 
attracted  more  interest,  on  account  of  their 
highly  argentiferous  character,  than  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  they  promise  would  justify;  but 
it  seems  to  he  almost  universally  the  case 
throughout  the  United  States  that  the  galena 
yielding  much  silver  fails  in  quantity.  The 
Ulster  county  mines  arc  found  on  the  west 
side  of  tho  Shawangunk  inountMn  in  the 
strata  of  hard  grit  rock  which  cover  its  west- 
ern slope.  *  At  different  places  along  this 
ridge  veins  have  been  found  cutting  across 
the  strata  in  nearly  vertical  lines,  and  have 
produced  some  lead,  zinc,  and  copper.  TTio 
Montgomery  mine,  near  Wurtsboro,  in  Sul- 
livan county,  was  chiefly  productive  ij  zinc 
Near  Ellenvillc,  Ulster  county,  several  veins 
have  been  followed  into  the  mountain,  and 
one  of  these,  which  was  worked  in  1853, 
afforded  for  a  short  time  considerable  quan- 
tities of  rich  lead  and  copper  ores.  From 
the  former  there  were  smelted  about  459,000 
pounds  of  lead,  and  the  sales  of  the  latter 
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amounted  to  from  00  to  70  tons,  of  which  50 
tons  yielded  24.3  per  cent,  of  copper,  Wliere 
the  vein  was  productive  it  contained  the  rich 
ores  unmixed  with  stony  ganguea,  and  some- 
times presenting  a  thickness  of  five  feet  of 
pure  ore ;  where  it  became  poor  it  closed  in 
sometimes  to  a  mere  crack  in  the  grit  rock, 
and  then  the  expense  of  extending  the  work- 
ings became  very  great  from  the  extreme 
hardness  of  this  rock.  Open  fissures  were 
met  with,  one  of  which  was  more  than  100 
feet  long  and  deep,  and  in  places  12  feet  or 
more  wide.  It  was  partially  filled  with 
tough  yellow  clay,  through  which  were  dis- 
persed fragments  of  sandstone,  magnificent 
Cinnches  of  quartz  crystals,  and  lumps  of  lead 
and  copper  ores.  The  walls  on  the  sides 
also  presented  a  lining  in  places  of  the  same 
ores,  A  drift  was  run  into  the  base  of  the 
mountain  about  200  feet,  and  a  shaft  was 
sunk  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  about  100  feet. 
The  expense  of  working  in  the  hard  rock 
proved  to  be  too  great  for  the  amount  of  ore 
ob&ined,  and  the  mine  was  abandoned  in 
■  1854,  although  its  production,  for  the  extent 
of  ground  opened,  has  been  exceeded  by  but 
few  other  mines  in  the  eastern  states.  The 
most  promising  veins  in  the  state  are  those 
of  St.  Lawrence  county  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rossie.  They  occur  in  gneiss  rock,  which 
they  cut  in  nearly  vertical  lines.  One  of 
these  was  opened  along  the  summit  of  Coa! 
Hill,  and  was  worked  m  1837  and  1»88  by 
an  open  cut  of  440  feet  in  length,  to  the 
depth,  in  eome  places,  of  180  feet.  In  1839 
the  mine  was  abandoned,  after  the  company 
had  realized  about  $241,000  by  the  sale  of 
some  1,800  tons  of  lead  they  had  extracted. 
The  galena  was  remarkably  free  from  blende, 
and  from  pyritous  iron  and  copper,  which 
(especially  the  ilrst-named)  are  so  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  ore,  rendering  it  difiicult  to 
smelt.  Calcareous  spar,  often  finely  crystal- 
lized, formed  the  gangue  of  the  vein.  A 
nearly  transparent  crystal,  weighing  165  lbs,, 
is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  Tale  College, 
Other  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  the 
mine ;  and  the  cause  of  its  being  allowed  to 
lie  idle  appears  to  bo  the  difficulty  of  nego- 
tiating a  mining  right  with  the  proprietors. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  most  productive  lead 
mines  are  those  of  -Montgomery  and  Chester 
counties,  found  in  a  small  district  of  6  or  6 
miles  in  length  by  2  or  3  in  width,  at  the 
line  of  contact  of  the  gneiss,  and  rod  shale . 
and  sandstone.  About  12  parallel  veins 
have  been  discovered,  extending  north  32°. 


to  35^  east,  and  dipping  steeply  south-east. 
In  the  gneiss  they  arc  productive  in  lead  ores, 
and  in  the  red  shale  in  copper.  The  gneiss 
and  the  v  '     ■■    "  ■ 


considerable  part  oehreous  and  earthy,  ow- 
ing to  decomposition  of  pyritous  ores.  In 
this  material,  called  by  the  miners  gossan, 
silver  has  been  discovered  amounting  to  10 
ounces  to  the  ton.  The  two  principal  mines 
of  this  group  are  the  Wheatley  and  the  Ches- 
terOounty,  The  former  wasopencdin  1851, 
and  up  to  September,  1854,  had  prodnced 
1,800  tons  of  ore,  principally  phosphate,  esti- 
mated to  yield  60  per  cent,  of  metal.  In 
this  vein  the  great  number  of  varieties  of 
lead  and  other  ores  enumerated  above  were 
met  with.  The  Chester  County  Mining  Com- 
pany commenced  operations  in  1850,  and 
up  to  November,  1 8fi  1 ,  had  raised  and  smelted 
190,400  lbs.  of  ore,  almost  exclusively  phos- 
phate, which  produced  about  47  per  cent,  of 
lead.  The  silver  in  this  ore  amounted  to 
about  1.6  ounce  in  2,000 lbs.;  in  the  galena 
associated  with  it  the  silver  was  found  in 
quantities  varying  from  11.9  to  16,2  ounces; 
the  coarser  grained  galena  giving  the  most, 
and  the  fine  grained  the  least.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  fumaces  for  smelting  the  ores, 
was  one  for  separating  the  silver  by  cupella- 
tion,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  silver  was 
obtained  before  the  mining  operations  were 
abandoned,  in  1854. 

Lead  ores  are.  found  along  the  Blue  Ridge, 
in  Virginia,  and  at  one  point,  near  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  its  range  across  the  stat«,  a 
mine  has  been  worked  for  a  number  of  yeare. 
They  are  also  met  with  in  several  of  the  gold 
mines,  but  not  in  workable  quantities.  In 
south-west  Virginia  and  east  Tennessee  the 
ores  are  found  in  the  silurian  limestones,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  mines  have  been 
worked  to  moderate  extent  in  both  states. 
The  most  important  one  is  tlie  Wythe  lead 
mine,  16  miles  from  Wytheville,  which  was 
worked  in  1754.  It  is  in  a  steep  hill  on  the 
border  of  New  River,  a  fall  upon  which,  near 
the  mine,  afiords  power  for  raising  the  water 
required  in  dressing  the  ores,  and  also  for 
producing  the  blast  for  tlia  furnace.  Several 
shafts  have  been  sunk,  one  of  which  extend- 
ing down  to  the  adit — a  depth  of  235  feet — 
ia  used  as  a  shot-  tower.  The  ores  are  ga- 
lena, with  more  or  less  carbonates  intermixed. 
The  product  for  1855  is  stated  to  have  been 
600  tons  of  lead.  The  transportation  of 
lead,  in  pigs,  bars,  and  shot,  from  the  south- 
west part  of  Yirginia  toward  the  east,  by  the 
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Vii^nia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  for  the  yeai 
named,  has  been  as  follows : — 


FtgLmd  409,«4B       S14,BTa       1«3,40S       8e4.sgR 

BurLrad    IM.Oai         52,280         'tSen 

Bliol 364,961)        im,1 4S        104,028        35i.»;o 

Tolal ITi,3<l»        Sfl»,067        320,256      1,  I3-2,24S 

In  the  other  direction  the  transportation 
of  the  same  articles  was  comoarativeiy  unim- 
portant. 

South  of  Virginia  the  only  lead  mine 
of  importance  is  the  Washington  mine,  Da- 
vidson county,  N.  C.  This  was  opened  in 
1836,  in  tlie  silicioua  and  talcose  slates  of 
the  gold  region,  and  was  worked  for  the 
carbonate  of  lead,  which  was  found  in  a  dull, 
heavy  ore  of  earthy  appearance,  with  which 
were  intermixed  glassy  crystals  of  the  same 
mineral.  Some  galena  and  phosphate  of 
lead  were  also  met  with.  After  a  time  native 
silver  was  detected,  and  the  lead  that  had 
been'obt^ed  was  found  to  be  rich  in  silver. 

.  TtU  1 844  the  mine  continued  to  produce  ores 
containing  much  silver,  and  afforded  the  first 
deposits  of  this  metal  in  the  mint  from  do- 
mestic mines.  The  character  of  the  ores 
changed,  however,  below  the  depth  of  125 
feet,  the  silver  almost  disappearing.  ITie 
actual  product  of  the  mine  is  not  known. 
That  of  1844  is  said  to  have  been  $24,209 
in  value  of  silver,  and  $7,263  of  gold,  ob- 

,  tained  from  160,000  lbs.  of  lead — an  average 
of  240  oz.  of  auriferous  silver  to  2,000  lbs. 
of  metal.  In  1851  the  production  was  56,896 
lbs.  of  lead  and  7,942,16  oz.  of  auriferous 
silver — equal  to  279  oz.  to  the  ton  of  metal. 
Zinc  blende  and  galena  became  at  last  the 
prevailing  ores,  the  silver  varying  from  2.6 
to  195  oz.  to  the  ton;  and  the  workings  were 
extended  upon  two  parallel  veins  which  lay 
near  each  other  in  the  slates.  lu  18S9  min- 
ing operations  were  abandoned  as  unprofita- 
ble, but  were  soon  after  renewed,  and  are 
still  continued. 

The  great  lead  mines  of  the  United 
States  are  the  upper  mines,  in  a  district 
near  the  Mississippi,  in  Iowa,  the  south-west 
part  of  Wisconsm,  and  the  north-west  part 
of  Illinois ;  and  the  lower  mines,  in  Missouri 
The  existence  of  lead  ores  in  the  upper  dis- 
trict was  made  known  by  Le  Sueur,  who  dis- 
covered them  in  his  voy^e  up  the  Uissis- 
«ppi  in  1700  and  1701.  They  attracted  no 
■further  attontion,however,tilla  French  miner, 
JulienDubDqae,commeDced  to  workthemin 
1788;  and  in  this  employment  he  continued, 


on  the  spot  wh^re  now  stands  the  city  in 
Iowa  bearing  his  name,  until  his  death  in 
180S,  When  the  United  States  acquired 
possession  of  the  country  in  1807,  the  min- 
eral lands  were  reserved  from  the  sales,  and 
leases  of  mining  rights  were  authomed. 
These  were  not,  however,  issued  until  1823, 
and  little  mining  was  done  before  1836. 
From  that  time  the  production  of  lead  rap- 
idly increased ;  and  the  government  for  a 
time  received  the  regular  rates  for  the  leases. 
But  after  1 834  theminers  and  smelters  refused 
to  pay  them  any  longer,  on  account  of  so  many 
sales  having  been  made  and  natents  granted 
of  mineral  lands  in  Wisconsin.  In  1  a39  the 
United  States  government  aulhorized  a  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  lead  region,  in  order  to 
designate  precisely  the  mineral  tracts,  and 
this  was  accomplished  the  same  year  by  Dr. 
D.  D.  Owen,  with  the  aid  of  139  assistants. 
In  1844  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  leas- 
ing system,  and  throw  all  the  lands  into  the 
market.  The  lead  region,  according  to  the 
report  of  Dr.  Owen,  extends  over  abotft  62 
townships  in  Wisconsin,  10  in  the  north-west 
comer  of  Illinois,  and  8  in  Iowa — a  territoiy 
altogether  of  about  2,880  square  miles.  Its 
western  limit  is  aboiit  1 2  miles  from  the 
Mississippi  river;  to  the  north  it  extends 
nearly  to  Wisconsin  river;  south  to  Apple 
river,  in  Illinois ;  and  east  to  the  east  branch 
of  the  Pekatonica.  From  east  to  west  it  is 
87  miles  across,  and  from  north  to  south  54 
miles.  Much  of  the  region  is  a  rolling 
prairie,  with  a  few  isolated  hills,  called 
mounds,  scattered  upon  its  surface,  the  high- 
est of  them  rising  scarcely  more  than  200 
feet  above  the  general  level.  The  prevailing 
limestone  formations  give  fertility  to  the  soil, 
and  the  country  is  well  watered  by  numer- 
ous small  streams,  which  flow  in  valleys  ex- 
cavated from  100  to  160  feet  Selow  the 
higher  levels.  The  limestone,  of  gray  and 
yellowish  gray  colors,  lies  in  nearly  horizon- 
tal strata,  and  the  portion  which  contmna 
the  lead  veins  hardly  exceeds  50  feet  in 
thickness.  Beneatii  it  is  a  sandstone  of  the 
^e  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  above  it 
are  strata  of  limestone  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Trenton  limestone,  so  that  it 
proves  to  be  a  formation  interposed  between 
these,  quite  western  in  character,  as  it  is  not 
met  with  east  of  Wisconsin.  The  veins  oc- 
cupy straight  vertical  fissures,  and  several 
near  together  somotimes  extend  nearly  a 
mile  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  They 
never  reach  downward  into  the  sandstone. 
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but  are  lost  ill  the  lower  strata  of  the  lime- 
atone,  and  where  the  tipper  Ktrata  of  the  for- 
mation appear,  these  cover  over  the  veins, 
«nd  are  consequently  known  as  the  cap-rock. 
In  the  fissures  or  crevices  the  galena  is  found, 
sometimes  in  loose  sheets  aua  lumps  embed- 
ded in  clay  and  earthy  oxide  of  iron,  and 
Bometimes  attached  to  one  or  both  walls. 
It  is  Tartly  so  much  as  a  foot  thick.  No 
other  ores  are-  fonnd  with  it,  except  some 
adnc  blende  and  calamine,  and  occasionally 
pyritous  iron  and  copper.  The  lead  con- 
tains but  a  trace  of  silver.  The  fissures,  as 
they  are  followed  beneath  the  surface,  some- 
times expand  in  width  till  they  fonn  what 
is  called  an  "  opening ;"  and  the  hollow 
space  may  go  on  enlarging  till  it  becomes  a 
cave  of  several  hundi'ed  feet  in  length  and 
30  or  40  in  width.  Their  .dimensions  are, 
however,  usually  within  40  or  50  feet  in 
length,  4  to  8  in  width,  and  as  many  in 
height.  The  walls  of  the  openings  often  afford 
a  thick  incrustation  of  galena,  besides  more 
or4ess  loose  mineral  in  the  clay,  among  the 
fi-^mcnts  of  rock,  with  all  of  which  the 
caves  are  partially  filled.  Flat  aheeti  of  ore 
often  estenil  from  the  vertical  fissures  be- 
tween the  horizontal  limestone  strata;  these 
ave  more"apt  to  contain  blende,  and  pyrites, 
and  calcareous  spar  than  the  ore  of  the  verti- 
cal crevices.  Besides  these  modes  of  occur- 
rence, galena  is  fuuiid  in  loose  lumps  in  the 
clayey  loam  of  the  prairies.  This  is  called 
float  mineral,  and  is  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  productive  fissures  in  the  vicinity. 

The  galena  occurs  under  a  variety  of  sin- 
gular forms  in  the  crevices.  It  lines  curions 
cavities  which  extend  up  in  the  cap-rock,  ter- 
minating above  in  a  point,  and  which  are 
tnown  as  chimneys.  Upon  the  roofe  of  the 
openings  it  is  found  in  large  bunches  of  cu- 
bical crystals,  and  the  same  are  obtained  lying 
in  the  clays  of  the  same  openings.  A  fiat 
Bheet  of  the  ore  was  worked  in  Iowa  that 
was  more  than  20  feet  across  and  from  2  to 
3  feet  thick,  each  side  of  which  turned  down 
in  a  vertical  sheet,  gradually  diminishing  in 
thickneas.  It  yielded  1,200,000  lbs,  of  rich 
galena,  and  more  still  remained  behind  in 
sight.  The  crevices  near  Dubuque  are  the 
most  regular  and  productive  of  any  in  the 
district.  One  called  the  Langworthy,  on  a 
length  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  has 
produced  10,000,000  lbs.  of  ore.  On  the 
main  fissure  there  were  nsaally  three  ranges 
of  crevices  one  above  another,  widening  out 
to  It)  or  20  feet. 


The  smelters  of  this  region  form  a  distinct 
class  from  the  miners,  ot  whom  the  foimer 
buy  the  ores  as  these  are  raised,  and  coni  ert 
them  into  metal  in  the  little  smelting  estab- 
lishments scattered  through  the  country. 
The  lead  baa  been  principally  sent  down  the 
Mississippi  river  to  Saint  Luuis  and  New 
Orleans;  but  a  portion  has  always  been  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  and- some  has  been 
w^oned  across  to  Milwaukee  before  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  which  since  18fl3  have 
aflbrded  increased  facilities  for  distributipg 
in  different  directions  the  product  of  the 
mines.  The  only  records  of  the  amount  of 
lead  obtained  are  those  of  the  shipments 
down  the  river.  The  following  table  presenta 
the  number  of  pigs  shipped  from  the  earlier 
workings  to  1857;  the  figures  for  1841  to 
1 850,  inclusive,  being  furnished  to  Dc  Owen's 
Report  of  1 852  by  Mr.  James  Carter,  of  Ga- 
lena.    The  pigs  weigh  about  70  lbs,  each. 


1821  to  1S23. 


13,100 

.ti.iao 

1844 

119,060 

3849 

ei,iei 

]  13,440 

1861 

1852 

191,750 
219,360 
300,465 
357,185 
3n,845 

1866 

1851. ■. 4 

J858 

1859 

The  lead  region  of  Missouri  was  first 
brought  into  public  notice  by  the  explora- 
tions of  the  French  adventurer,  Renault, 
who  was  sent  out  from  Paris  in  l720,  with 
a  party  of  miners,  to  search  for  precious 
metals  in  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  under 
a  patent  granted  by  the  French  government 
to  the  famous  company  of  John  Law. 
Their  investigations  were  carried  on  in  the 
region  lying  near  the  Mississippi  and  south 
of  the  Missouri  river;  and  here,  though 
they  failed  to  find  the  precious  metals  they 
were  in  search  of^  they  discovered  and 
opened  many  mines  of  lead  ore,  A  large 
mining  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  Madi- 
son county  is  still  called  by  the  name  of 
their  mineralogist,  I^  Motte.     Their  operas 
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tions,  however,  were  altogetiier  auperflcia), 
and  the  lead  they  obtained  waa  wholly  by 
the  rude  and  wasteful  process  of  smelting 
the  orea  upon  open  log-heaps — a  practice 
which  even  of  late  years  is  followed  to  some 
extent.  Up  to  Renault's  return  to  France, 
in  1742,  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  development  of  this  mining  district.  The 
next  step  was  made  by  one  Moses  Austin, 
of  Virginia,  who  obtained  from  the  Spanish 
government  a  grant  of  laud  near  Potosi,  and 
commenced  in  1798  regular  mining  opera- 
tions by  sinking  a  fhaft.  He  also  started 
a  reverberatory  furnace  and  built  a  shot 
tower.  Schoolcraft  states  in  his  "View  of 
the  L«ad  Mines  of  Missouri,"  that  there 
were  in  1819  forty-five  mines  in  operation, 
giving  employment  to  1,100  persons.  Mine 
&  Bui-ton  and  the  Potosi  divings  had  pro- 
duced from  179S  to  1816aii  annual  avenge 
amount  exceeding  600,000  pounds  ;  and  in 
1811  the  production  of  Mine  Shibboleth 
was  3,125,000  pounds  of  lead  from  5,000,- 
000  pounds  of  ore.  ^t  a  later  period,  from 
1834  to  1837,  the  several  mines  of  the  La 
Motte  tract  produced,  it  is  estimated,  1,035,- 
820  pounds  of  lead  per  annum.  From  1840 
to  1854  the  total  yield  of  all  the  mines  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Litton  in  the  stjite  geological 
report  to  amount  to  over  3,833,121  pound) 
annually.  At  the  close  of  this  period  it  had, 
however,  greatly  fallen  off,  there  being  at 
that  time  scarcely  200  persons  engaged 
mining,  besides  those  employed  at  me  three 
mines  known  as  Perry's,  Valle's,  and  Skew- 
ers'. The  principal  mines  have  been  in 
Washington,  St.  Francis,  and  other  neigh- 
boring counties.  The  ores  are  found  in 
strata  of  magnesian  limestone  of  an  older 
date  than  the  galena  limestone  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  supposed  to  He,  with  the  sandstot 
with  which  they  alternate,  on  the  sai 
geolo^cal  horizon  as  the  calciferous  sa 
rock,  which  is  found  in  the  eastern  states 
overlying  the  Potadam  sandstone.  Some 
of  the  mines  are  at  the  contact  of  the  hori- 
zontal limestone  with  granite  rocks,  but  the 
ores  in  this  position  are  only  in  superficial 
deposits  or  in  layers  included  in  the  lime- 
stone. In  their  general  features  the  veins 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  north- 
ern mines.  Some  of  them,  however,  con- 
tain a  lai^er  proportion  of  other  ores  be- 
sides galena,  as  well  as'  a  greater  variety  of 
them.  Carbonate  of  lead,  called  by  the 
Miners  dry  bone  and  whit«  mineral,  is 
mot^  abundant,  and  also  blende,  called  by 


them  black  jack,  and  the  silicate  of  zinc. 
Iron  and  copper  pyrites  are  often  seen,  and 
at  Mine  la  Motte  are  found  the  black  oxides 
of  cobalt  and  manganese  associated  with 
the  carbonates  of  lead  and  copper.  Nearly 
all  the  mining  operations  have  been  mere 
superficial  excavations  in  the  clay,  which 
were  soon  exhausted  of  the  loose  ore  and 
abandoned.  But  to  this  there  are  some  re- 
markable exceptions  of  deeper  and  more 
permanent  mines  than  are  known  in  the 
northern  lead  regions.  Such  are  Valla's 
and  Ferry's  mines,  both  situated  on  the 
same  group  of  veins,  which  form  a  network 
of  fissures  and  openings  running  in  every 
direction  and  spreading  over  an  area  of 
abont  1,500  feet  in  length  by  500  in 
breadth,  the  extension  of  which  is  from  north- 
west to  sonth-east.  These  mines  have  been 
Bteadily  worked  since  1824,  and  22  shafts 
have  been  sunk  upon  the  fissures,  six  of 
which  are  over  110  feet  deep,  one  ia  170 
feet  deep,  and  only  two  are  less  than  60 
feet.  For  the  first  10  to  30  feet  they  pass 
through  gravel  and  clay,  below  this  through  a 
silicious  magnesian  limestone  of  light  color, 
and  then  enter  a  very  close-grained  variety 
of  the  same,  called  by  the  miners  the  cast 
steel  rock.  A  succession  of  openings  are 
encountered,  which  are  distributed  with 
considerable  r^;ularity  upon  three  different 
levels.  Those  of  the  middle  series  Iiave 
been  the  roost  productive.  Sometimes 
chimneys  connect  them  with  the  caves  of 
the  tier  above  or  below.  The  portion  of 
these  mines  on  the  Vall6  tract  produced, 
according  to  the  state  report,  from  18^4  to 
1834  about  10,000,000  pounds  of  lead,  and 
in  the  succeeding  20  years  about  as  much 
more;  and  Perry's  mine  from  1839  to  1864 
has  produced  about  18,000,000  pounds. 

No  accurate  estimates  have  been  pre- 
served of  the  total  production  of  the  Mis- 
souri mines.  This  has  always  fallen  far 
short  of  the  yield  of  the  northern  mines, 
From  1832  to  1843  it  is,  reported  as  running 
from  2,500  to  3,700  tons  per  annum,  while 
that  of  the  northern  mines  in  the  same  time 
was  from  5,600  to  14,000  tons,  and  in 
1846  it  even  Exceeded  24,000  tons.  In  1863 
Mr.  J.  D.  ^Vhitney  estimated  that  the  pro- 
duction in  Missouri  had  fallen  to  1,5U0  tons, 
or  less ;  and  from  that  period  it  has  prob- 
ably not  advanced.  As  this  decrease  in 
the  supply  has  been  going  on  while  the 
price  of  lead  has  risen  to  nearly  three  times 
what  it  was  in  1S42,  the  cause  is  probably 
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owing  to  the  mines  tlieniaelTes  being  in 
great  part  cxlmast.eJ.  The  only  Bufficient 
sources  known  from  which  the  increasing 
sapplies  required  froin  year  to  year  can  be 
fiirniehed,  are  llio  tniues  of  Great  Britain 
and  Spuin,  though  shoulJ  the  ai^ntiferons 
lead  mines  of  Mesico  ever  be  worked  for 
tlie  lead  as  well  as  the  silver  they  contain, 
they  might  furnish  large  quantities  of  the 


former  metal.  As  ihe  production  of  the 
United  States  fell  off  that  of  Great  Britain 
increased  from  64,000  tons  in  1850  to  73,129 
tons  in  185G,  and  96,366  tons  in  1857,  thus 
considerably  exceeding  one-half  of  the  whole 
production  of  the  globe  in  this  metal,  which 
in  1854  was  rated  at  about  133,000  tons. 
At  that  time  the  production  of  Spain  was 
rated  at  31,000  tons,  and  of  the  United 
Slates  at  15,U00  tons. 
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For  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1 859,  the 
imports  of  lead  are  given  at  64,000,000 
pounds,  worth  nearly  $2,700,000.  Of  this 
about  157,000  worUi  were  re-esported  to 
foreign  countries,  besides  American  lead  to 
the  vaiue  of  $30,000,  and  a  small  amount  of 
manufactured  lead. 

Leas  Smbltino.  The  lead  mines  of  the 
United  States  being  scattered  over,  wide  ter- 
ritories, and  their  products  being  nowhere 
brought  together  in  large  qiiantities,  the  proc- 
ess of  reducing  the  ores  has  been  conducted 
in  small  establishments  and  by  the  most  sim- 


!8,061 
30,584 

pie  methods.  The  earlier  operations  were 
limited  to  smutting  the  ores  in  log  furnaces. 
Upon  a  layer  of  logs  placed  in  an  inclosure 
of  logs  or  stones  piled  up,  split  wood  was 
set  on  end  and  covered  with  the  ore,  and 
over  this  small  wood  again.  The  pile  was 
Hred  through  an  opening  in  front.  The 
combustion  of  the  small  wood  removed  Irom 
the  ore  a  portion  of  the  sulphur,  and  the  re- 
duction was  completed  by  the  greater  heat 
arising  from  the  burning  of  the  logs.  The 
lead  run  down  to  the  bottom  and  out  in 
front  into  a  basin,  whence  it  was  ladled  into 
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the  moulds.  The  loss  of  metal  was  of 
conrse  very  lai^e  ;  but  a  portion  was  recov- 
ered by  treating  the  residue  in  what  wai 
called  an  ash  tiirnace.  The  process  is  still 
resorted  to  in  places  where  no  furnaces  are 
within  reach.  But  wherever  mines  are  open- 
ed that  promise  sufficient  supplies  of  ore, 
fiirnaces  are  soon  constructed  in  their  vicini- 
ty. Those  in  use  are  of  two  sorts :  the 
Scotch  hearth  and  the  reverberatory.  Besides 
these,  another  small  furnace  is  often  built 
for  melting  over  the  slags.  This  is  little 
else  than  a  crucible  built  in  brick-work,  and 
arranged  for  the  blast  to  eliter  by 
ture  in  the  back,  and  for  the  m 
out  by  another  opening  in  front. 

The  Scotch  hearth  is  a  small  blast  furnace, 
but  resembles  the  open  forge  or  bloomary 
fire  for  iron  ores.  It  has  long  been  in  use  in 
Europe,  and  is  the  most  common  furnace  at 
onr  own  mines.  In  this  country  it  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  hot 
blast ;  ana  in  its  most  perfect  form  is  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  figures ;  figure 
a  being  a  vertical  section  from  front  to  back, 
and  fi^ire  l>  a  horizontal  section. 


an  apcr 
I  to  fiov 


A  is  the  reservoir  of  lead  of  the  furnace, 
consisting  of  a  box,  open  at  top,  about  t«o 
feet  square  and  one  foot  deep,  formed  of 
cast  iron  2  inches  thick.  From  its  upper 
front  edge  a  sloping  hearth,  H,  is  fixed  so  as 


to  receive  the  melted  lead  that  overflows, 
aud  conduct  it  by  the  groove  into  the  basin. 


In  this  it  is  kept  i 
little  fire  beneath,  and,  i 
is  ladled  out  and  poure 
a  lioilow  shell  of  cast  ir( 
and  outer  side: 


tlted  state  by  a 
it,  the  lead 
.  intomonlds.  D  is. 
D  }  of  an  inch  thick, 
inclosing  a 


4  inches  width.  Into  this  space  the  blast  is 
introduced  at  E,  and  becoming  heated, 
passes  out  at  F,  and  thence  through  the 
curved  pipe  into  a  tuyere,  T,  cast  in  the  sir- 
chest  2  inches  above  the  level  of  the  lead 
reservoir.  Before  commencing  operations 
this  reservoir  is  to  be  filled  with  lead,  and  is 
thus  kept  so  long  as  the  furnace  is  in  use  ; 
the  process  being  conducted  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  melted  metal.  The  furnace  may 
kept  in  continual    operation  by  adding 


id  working  them  down  after  they 
have  become  roasted  at  the  surface.  The 
fuel  employed  is  dry  pine'wood  split  into 
small  pieces,  and  billets  of  these  are  thrown 
in  t^ainst  the  tuyere  just  before  each  new 
charge  of  ore,  that  already  in  the  furnace 
being  raked  forward  upon  the  hearth  to 
make  room  for  the  fuel,  and  the  blast  being 
temporarily  turned  off.  The  old  charge  is 
then  thrown,  together  with  fresh  ore,  upon 
the  wood,  and  the  blast  is  let  on,  when  the 
heat  and  flame  immediately  spread  through 
the  materials.  The  sulphur  in  the  ore  serves 
itself  as  fuel,  accelerating  the  process  by  its 
combustion,  and  in  a  few  minates  the 
whole  cbai^  is  stirred  up,  spread  out  on  the 
hearth,  and  the  hard,  unreduced  fragmenta 
are  broken  In  pieces  by  blows  of  the  shovel. 
Slaked  lime  is  sometimes  added  in  small 
quantity  when  the  partially  reduced  ore  be- 
es too  soft  and  pasty  by  e^uieas  of  heat. 
(ffect  is  to  lessen  this  tendeney  rather  by 
mechanical  than  chemical  action,  [f  any 
flux  is  used,  it  is  fluor  spar,  blacksmith's 
cinders,  or  bits  of  iron.  The  latter  hasten 
the  reduction  by  the  afiinity  ef  the  iron  for 
the  sulphur  of  the  ore.  The  cast  iron  of  the 
air-chest  is  protected  from  the  action  of' the 
sulphur  by  the  cooling  influence  of  the  air 
blown  in ;  and  this  is  also  advantageous  by 
its  keeping  the  furnace  from  becoming  so 
hot,  that  the  galena  would  melt  before  losing 
its  sulphur,  and  thus  form  combinations  of 
exceedingly  difficult  reduction,  A  fan,  ran 
by  steam  or  water  power,  is. commonly  em- 
ployed for-raising  the  blast ;  bat  as  this  gives 
"ittle  pressure,  it  is  replaced  to  great  advan- 
tage  by    blowing   cylinders,    with   an    air- 
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receiver  for  giving  regularity  to  the  cmrent 
of  air,  Witb  bu'l'L  an  apparatus,  the  smelter 
can  apply  the  blast  with  great  advantage  at 
times  to  help  loosen  up  the  charge  and 
throw  the  flame  through  every  pait  of  it 
The  ores  are  prepared  for  smelting  by  sep- 
arating from  ■them  all  the  stony  and  clayey 
particles,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
blende  and  other  impurities  that  may  ac- 
company them.  This  may  require  a  succes- 
BJon  of  mechanical  processes,  in  which  the 
ores  are  crushed  to  fine  fragmeuta  and  dress- 
ed by  jigging  and  screening  under  water. 
Not  only  is  the  labor  and  cost  of  smelting  re- 
duced by  the  purity  of  the  ore,  and  espe- 
cially its  freedom  from  blende  and  pyrites, 
but  thfT  quality  also  of  the  metal  is  tiiereby 
improved.  Lead  that  contains  iron  is  not 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  white-lead. 
The  American  metal  being  generally  free 
from  this  brings  a  Iiigher  price  than  Spanish 
or  English  lead.  With  pure  ore  a  cord  of 
wood  may  be  made  to  produce  four  tons  of 
lead  ;  and  each  furnace  7,500  lbs.  every  24 
hours;  a  smelter  and  his  assistant  managing 
the  operation  for  1 3  hours.  At  Bossie 
large  quantities  of  lead  have  thus  been 
smelted  at  a  daily  cost  for  labor  of  $5,  and 
for  fiiel  of  $1.50,  making  $1,75  per  ton.  In 
Wisconsin,  before  the  use  of  the  hot  blast, 
each  furoaee-shift  was  continued  from  8  to  ID 
hours,  until  30  pigs  of  lead  were  produced 
of  2,100  lbs,  weiglit,  at  an  expense  of  about 
«4  for  labor,  and  il.50  for  fuel. 

The  other  form  of  furnace — the  rever- 
beratory — resembles  others  of  this  class  cm- 
ployed  in  smelting  copper  ores.  The  sole, 
or  hearth,  upon  which  the  ores  are  spread,  is 
about  8  feet  in  length  by  6  in  breadth,  and 
is  made  to  incline  rapidly  toward  an  aper- 
ture on  one  side,  or  at  the  end  under  the 
chimney,  and  out  of  which  the  lead  is 
allowed  at  the  end  of  each  smelting  to 
flow  into  a  receiver  ontelde.  The  charge  is 
supplied  either  through  a  hopper  in  the 
arched  roof,  or  through  the  holes  in  the 
sides, ,  which  also  serve  for  admitting  the 
pokers  used  by  the  workmen  to  stir  up  the 
chaige.  Unless  the  galena  has  been  pre- 
viously calcined  or  roasted — a  process  neces- 
sary for  poor  ores  only — this  is  the  first 
tldng  to  oe  attended  to  in  all  the  smelting 
operations.  In  the  large  chai^  of  30  cwt. 
of  Ore  this  usually  takes  the  first  two  hours 
of  the  -process,  and  is  efiected  in  great  part 
by  the  neat  retnaining  in  the  furnace  from 
the  preceding  operation,  the  doors  at  the 


sides  being  kept  open  at  the  same  time  to  al- 
low free  access  of  air.  The  oxidation  of  the 
sulphur  is  expedited  by  almost  constant 
stimng  of  the  charge,  which  brings  fresh 
portions  to  the  surface,  causing  an  evolution 
of  white  fumes.  As  these  begin  to  diminish, 
the  fire  is  started  on  the  grate,  and  the  heat 
is  raised  till  the  charge  softens  and  the  pieces 
of  ore  adhere  to  the  rake.  The  doors  are 
then  closed,  and  the  fire  is  urged  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  smelter  opens 
the  door  to  see  if  the  metal  separates  and 
flows  down  the  inclined  hearth.  If  the  sep- 
aration does  not  go  on  well,  it  is  hastened 
by  opening  one  of  the  doors,  partially  cool- 
ingthe  furnace,  and  stirring  the  charge.  The 
fire  is  then  again  urged.  If  the  slags  which 
form  seem  to  require  it,  he  treats  them  with 
a  few  shovelfuls  of  lime  and  fine  coal ;  and 
when,  after  having  flowed  down  into  the 
lower  portion  of  the  hearth,  they  are 
brought  into  a  doughy  consistency,  the 
smelter  pushes  the  &]a^  to  the  opposite  upper 
edge  of  the  hearth,  from  which  it  is  taken 
out  through  a  door  on  that  side  by  his  as- 
sistant, while  he  lets  off  the  lead  into  the 


The  separation  by  this  method  is  not  so 
perfect  as  by  the  Scotch  hearth,  and  the 
expense  of  fuel  is  greater ;  but  the  reverbe- 
ratory  is  worked  without  the  necessity  of 
steam  or  water  power,  which  is  required  to 
raise  the  blast  for  the  other  process.  Tht) 
slags  of  the  reverberatory  "contain  so  much 
lead  that  they  are  always  remelted  'in  the 
slag  furnace.  Those  of  the  Scotch  hearth, 
when  pure  ores  are  employed,  are  sufficiently 
clear  of  metal  without  further  reduction.  In 
Europe  other_  sorts  of  furnaces  are  In  nse, 
which  are  adapted  particularly  for  ores  of 
poorer  quality  than  are  ever  smelted  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Hartz  mountains,  at  Clausthal, 
it^ntiferous  silver  ores  containing  much 
tilica  are  worked  in  close  cupola  furnaces, 
into  which  only  enough  ^r  is  admitted  to 
ume  the  fuel.  The  object  is  not  to 
roast  out  the  sulphur,  but  to  cause  this  to 
combine  with  the  granulated  cast  iroti  or 
with  the  quick-lime,  either  of  which  is  mixed 
'th  the  ores  to  fiux  them  and  form  a  fusible 
compound  with  the  sulphur,  through  which 
the  metallic  lead  can  easily  find  its  way  to 
the  bottom.  The  production  of  a  silicate  of 
lead  is  thus  avoided,  which  is  a  difficult 
compound  to  reduce,  aud  is  always  formed 
when  much  silica  is  present.     This  process 
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will  probably  be  applied  to  some  of  the  __ 
licious  ores  of  tlie  United  States,  and  may 
be  particularly  suited  to  the  Washoe  ore 
California. 

By  all  the  methods  of  reducing  lead  a 
great  loss  is  incurred  by  the  volatilization  of 
a  portion  of  the  lead  in  white  fumes,  called 
lead  ashes.  These  are  carried  up  through 
the  chimney  of  the  furnace  and  fell  upon 
the  ground  in  the  neighborhood,  poisoning 
the  vegetation  and  the  water  by  the  carbon- 
ate of  lead,  which  results  from  the  fumes. 
Trees  even  are  liilled,  and  the  dogs  die  otf, 
and  also  the  cattle.  In  Scotland  the  lead 
has  been  detected  in  chemical  cKsminations 
of  the  bodies  of  animals  thus  killed,  and  it 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  spleen. 
For  the  injury  thus  occasioned  at  the  fur- 
naces of  the  United  States  no  remedy  has 
been  applied,  but  at  many  of  the  great  es- 
tablishments in  Europe,  where  the  loss  of 
lead  and  the  damage  to  the  neighborhood 
is  much  more  serious,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  arrest  the  fumes,  by  causing  tliem 
to  pass  through  long  flues  m  the  chimney 
stacks,  in  which  the  particles  on  cooling 
would  settle  down;  and  their  cooling  has 
been  hasitened  by  showers  of  water  falling 
among  the  Tapors.  Flues  have  been  extended 
great  distances  beyond  the  works,  and  have 
been  found  much  more  efficient  than  any 
form  of  condensation  by  sudden  cooling. 
Some  of  the  worlw  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose are  very  remarkable  for  their  great 
extent  and  the  saving  they  have  effected, 
and  similar  ones  may  perhaps  be  found  well 
worthy  of  construction  at  some  of  the  smelt- 
ing establish luenta  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  works  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  -in  Northum- 
berland, England,  borizontal  or  slightly 
dined  galleries  have  been  feolripleted  in  stone- 
work, 8  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide,  for  an 
extent  of  8,789  yards  (nearly  five  miles). 
This  is  from  one  mill  nione.  The  same  pro- 
prietor has  connected  with  other  mills  in 
the  same  district  and  in  Darham  four  miles 
of  galleries  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
writer  who  gives  the  account  of  these  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Uro's  Dictionary,  by  Rob- 
ert Hunt,  remarks;  "The  value  of  the 
lead  thus  saved  from  being  totally  dissipated 
and  dispersed,  and  obtained  from. what  in 
common  parlance  might  be  called  chimney 
sweepings,  considerably  exceeds  £  1 0,000 
steriing  annually,  and  forms  a  striking  ilins- 
tralion  of  the  importance  of  economizing 
our  waste  products."     Not  only  is  lead  lost 


in  the  fumes,  but  in  the  working  of  ai^entif- 
crons  lead  ores,  a  portion  of  the  silver  too 
is  carried  off  and  deposited  with  them.  The 
fumes  collected  at  the  works  of  the  Duke 
of  Euccleuch  yield  one-third  their  weight  of 
lead,  and  five  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  The 
loss  of  silver  is  of  little  importance  in  this 
country,  where  this  metal  is  not  obtained  at 
the  present  time,  unless  it  be  at  the  Wash- 
ington mine,  in  North  Carolina,  and  at  the 
Washoe  mines,  in  California;  and  conse- 
quently methods  of  separating  it  irom  the 
lead  possess  little  more  than  scientific  interest 
In  the  smelting  of  argentiferous  lead  ores, 
the  silver  goes  with  the  lead,  being  com- 
pletely dissolved  and  diffused  throughout  its 
substance.  The  usual  way  of  separating  it  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  the  lead  being  a 
metal  easily  oxidized  and  converted  into  the 
substance  called  litharge,  in  which  condir 
tion  it  lets  go  the  silver,  which  has  no  affinity 
either  for  the  new  compound  of  oxygen  and 
lead,  or  for  the  oxygon  alone.  The  change 
is  effected  by  melting  the  lead  in  the  shallow 
basins  called  cupels,  formed  of  a  porous 
earthy  material,  as  the  pulverized  ashes  of 
burned  bones,  kneaded  with  water,  and 
mixed  in  a  framework  of  iron.  When  dried, 
these  are  set  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and 
the  pigs  of  lead  are  melted  upon  their  sur- 
fece.  After  being  thoroughly  heated,  a  cur- 
rent of  air  is  made  to  draw  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  side  of  the  furnace  directly  upon 
the  face  of  the  melted  metal.  This  oxidizes 
the  lead,  and  the  yellow  litharge  with  more 
or  less  red  oxide,  called  minium,  collects  in 
a  thin  film  upon  its  surt'ace,  and  floats  otf  to 
the  edge,  sinking  into  and  incrusting  the 
cupel  and  falling  over  its  side  into  a  recep- 
tacle placed  to  receive  it  This  process  goes 
on,  the  lead  gradually  disappearing  as  the 
oxygen  combines  with  it,  till  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  last  films  of  oxide  the  melted 
silver  suddenly  presents  its  brilliant,  perfectly 
unsuilied  face.  The  oxide  of  lead  may  be 
collected  and  sold  for  the  purposes  of 
litharge,  as  for  a  pigment,  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  etc ;  or  it  may  bo 
mixed  with  flue  coal  and  converted  back 
into  lead,  the  carbon  of  the  coal  eflecting 
this  change  by  the  greater  affinity  it  has  at 
a  high  heat  for  the  oxygen,  than  the  lead  has 
to  retain  it.  By  this  process,  known  as 
cupellation,  lead  is  hardly  worth  treating 'for 
silver,  unless  it  contain  about  10  ounces  to 
the  ton  of  the  precious  metal ;  and  it  was 
therefore  an  important  object  to  devise  a 
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method  of  saving  with  economy  the  silver 
lost  in  the  large  quantities  of  the  poorer 
argentiferous  leads.  Such  a  method  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  16^9  by  Mr. 
Pattiiison,  of  Newcastle,  and  is  now  exten- 
sively in  use  in  Europe  for  the  poorer  silver- 
leads,  cnpellation  being  preferred  for  the 
richer.  He  observed  that  when  the  lead 
containing  silver  forms  crystals,  as  it  is 
Btirred  while  in  a  melted  state,  the  crystals 
contain  little  or  none  of  the  silver,  and  may 
be  removed,  thus  concentrating  the  silver 
in  the  portions  left  behind.  This  crystal- 
liziog  process  is  applied  in  the  large  way  as 
follows :  Cast  iron  pots  are  set  in  brick- 
work side  by  side,  capable  of  holding  each 
one  4  or  6  tons  of  lead.  The  midffle  one 
is  first  charged,  and  when  the  lead  is  melted 
and  stirred,  the  fire  is  removed  under  the 
next  pot  to  the  right ;  and  into  this  crystals 
of  lead  as  they  form  are  ladled  by  means  of 
a  sort  of  cullender,  which  lete  the  fluid  lead 
fall  back.  This  instrument  is  kept  hotter 
than  the  lead  by  frequently  dipping  it  in  a 
pot  of  iead  over  a  separate  fire.  When  four- 
fifths  of  the  iead  have  boon  transferred  to 
the  pot  to  the  rights  the  remainder,  which 
cont^ns  all  the  silver,  is  removed  to  the  nest 
pot  to  the  left-,  and  the  middle  pot  is  then 
charged  with  fresh  lead,  which  is  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  The  process  is  repeated 
with  each  pot,  as  it  becomes  full,  four-fifths 
of  its  contents  going  to  the  next  pot  to  the 
right,  and  one-fifth  to  the  next  to  the  left, 
and  thns  the  lead  is  finally  discharged  into 
moulds  at  one  end,  and  the  ai^ntiferous 
alloy,  concentrated  to  the  richness  of  300 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  ia  run  into  bars 
about  2  inches  square.  From  these  the 
silver  is  obtained  by  ciipellation.  At  one 
establishment  in  England,  that  of  Messrs. 
Walker,  Parker  &  Co.,  the  weeklv  product 
of  silver  is  from  8,000  to  10,000  ounces. 
Whenever  the  lead  mines  of  the  eastern 
stales  are  made  to  yield  regular  returns  of 
lead,  the  separation  of  its  silver  is  likely  to 
be  carried  on  in  independent  establishments, 
supplied  like  the  copper-smelting  works  with 
material  from  various  sources.  Works  hav- 
ing these  objects  in  view  were  established 
iu  the  fall  of  1860,  at  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
by  Messrs.  Bloodgood  &  Ambler,  and  will 
commence  operations  with  the  smelting  of 
the  Washoe  silver-lead  ores  from  California, 
of  which  over  sixty  tons  have  been  delivered 
at  the  worita  for  reduction.  Their  success- 
ful treatment  will  no  doubt  be  followed  by 
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the  shipment  of  other  ores  of  the  different 
metats  from  various  sources ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  hereafter  be  found  more 
advantageous  to  send  ores  to  New  York  to 
be  reduced,  than  to  the  smelting  establisb- 
rilents  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

UsBPUL  Applications  of  Lead. — A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  lead  product  of  the  world 
is  converted  into  the  carbonate,  known  as 
white  lead,  and  used  as  a  paint.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  metallic  lead  are  sheet  lead, 
lead  pipe,  and  shot.  Sheet  lead  is  manu- 
factured in  two  ways.  The  melted  lead  is 
upset  from  a  trough  suspended  over  a  per- 
fectly level  table,  covered  with  fine  sand,  and 
furnished  with  a  raised  margin ;  and  when 
the  metaT  has  spread  over  this,  a  couple  of 
workmen,  one  on  each  side,  carry  along  a 
bar  supported  upon  the  niargin,  pushmg 
forward  the  excess  of  lead  above  that  neces- 
sary for  the  required  thickness,  till  it  falls 
over  the  end  of  the  table.  By  the  other 
method,  called  milling,  the  lead  is  cast  tn  a 
plate,  6  or  7  feet  square,  and  6  inches  thick, 
and  this  being  taken  up  by  a  crane,  is  placed 
upon  a  line  of  wooden  rollers,  which  form 
a  flooring  for  the  length  it  may  be  of  70  or 
80  feet  and  a  width  of  8  feet.  Across  the  mid- 
dle of  this  line  are  set  the  two  heavy  iron 
rolls  by  which  the  lead  plate  is  compressed, 
as  it  is  passed  between  them.  The  top  of 
the  lower  roll  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  wooden  rollers,  and  the  upper  roll  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  set  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  lower  one,  as  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  requires. 

Lead  pipe  was  formerly  made  by  turning 
up  sheet  lead  and  soldering  the  edges ;  and 
is  still  prepared  in  this  way  for  the  large 
sizes,  aa  those  over  six  inches  diameter.  Af- 
ter this  a  Method  was  contrived  of  casting 
the  lead  in  a  hollow  cylindrical  plug,  its 
inner  diameter  of  the  bore  required,  and  then 
drawing  this  down  through  slightly' conical 
dies  of  decreasing  diameter,  a  mandril  or 
steel  rod  being  inserted  to  retain  the  uniform 
diameter  of  the  bore.  Pipes  made  in  this 
way  were  limited  to  15  to  18  feet  in  length, 
and  the  metal  was  full  of  flaws.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  cast  long  lengths 
of  lead  pipe,  all  of  which  have  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. In  1820  Thomas  Burr,  of  England, 
first  applied  the  hydraulic  press  to  forcing 
lead,  when  beginning  to  solidify  in  cooling, 
through  an  annular  space  between  a  hollow 
ring  and  a  solid  core  secured  in  its  centre. 
He  thus  produced  pipes  of   considerable 
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length.  The  method  of  forcing  tho  liquid 
metal  through  dies  to  form  pipes  was,  how- 
ever, first  patented  in  1797  by  Bramah,  who 
used  a  pump  foi-  this  purpose.  The  process 
waa  introdm^ed  into  this  eountry  in  1 840-41 
by  Messrs.  Tathara  &  Brothers,  now  of  New 
York,  who  invented  and  patented  an  impor- 
tant improvement  in  the  method  of  secur- 
ing the  die  and  core.  In  this  operation  the 
melted  lead  is  made  to  flow  from  the  furnace 
into  8  cylindrical  cavity  in  a  block  of  cast 
iron,  which  may  be  of  1800  lbs,  weight,  and 
from  this,  when  cooled  to  the  proper  tern- 
peraturfe,  it  is  forced  out  through  the  die  by 
a  closely-fitting  piston.  By  one  process  the 
piston,  stflrting  from  the  bottom  of  tho  cyhn- 
drical  cavity,  moves  upward,  carrying  with  it 
tho  slander  core  or  rod  which  determines  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  of  tho  pipe,  and  pushes 
tho  melted  lead"before  it  through  the  die 
fixed  in  the  top  of  the  cast  iron  block.  The 
pipe  as  it  is  formed  passes  out  from  the  top 
of  the  machine,  and  is  coiled  around  a  re- 
ceiving drum.  By  the  machine  contrived  by 
Mr.  &>raell  of  New  York,  the  great  iron 
block  containing  the  lead  rises  by  the  jiress- 
ure  of  the  hydraulic  machine,  and  the  piston 
which  is  fined  above  it  enters  the  cavity. 
The  piston  in  this  case  is  hollow  and  the  die 
is  set  in  its  lower  end.  The  core  is  secured 
in  tho  bottom  of  the  block,  and  is  carried 
upward  as  this  rises.  The  pressure  applied 
in  this  operation  amounts  to  200  to  800  tons. 
Dieaare  used  of  a  great  variety'  of  sizes,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  pipe  required.  Lead  wire 
is  made  in  this  way  with  a  die  of  very  small, 
size  without  a  core.  It  ia  used  for  securing 
vines  and  attaching  tags  to  frnit  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  principal  worts  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet 
lead  and  lead  pipe  are  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Saint 

Lead  pipe  is  in  general  use  as  the  most 
convenient  conduit  for  water  for  domestic 
purposes.  It  is  readily  bent  to  any  angle, 
and  is  made  to  adapt  itself  to  any  position. 
When  water  freezes  within  and  bursts  it,  the 
damage  is  easily  repaired;  joints  are  also 
made  with  little  trouble.  The  lead  is  not 
liable  to  become  rusty  like  iron,  and  is 
cheaper  than  tin  or  copper.  These  (Qualities 
give  to  it  a  preference  over  other  kinds  of 
pipe,  notwitlistandiug  tlie  very  serious  objec- 
tion that  the  lead  is  oftea  acted  upon  by  tho 
water,  and  produces  poisonous  salts  of  a  very 
dangerous  character.    Some  waters  more  than 


others  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  ouid- 
ation  of  the  lead.  This  is  particularly  likely 
to  occur  with  nearly  all  waters  in  pipes  which 
are  alternately  exposed  to  the  action  of  wr 
and  water,  as  when  the  water  being  drawn 
out,  the  air  enters  and  takes  its  place.  The 
oxide  of  lead  is  converted  by  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  present  in  almost  all  water,  into 
a  carbonate  of  lead  wliich  is  soluble  to  some 
extent  in  an  excess  of  the  gas,  and  is  earned 
along,  bearing  no  indication  of  its  presence, 
while  the  lead  pipe  continues  to  be  corroded 
until  it  may  be  in  places  eaten  nearly  through. 
The  water  used  for  drinking  and  for  ealinary 
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i  thus  continually  introducing  8 


idious  poison  into  the  system,  the  effect 
of  which  is  at  last  experienced  in  the  disease 
known  as  the  painters'  colic,  often  followed 
by  paralysis.  As  this  occurs  without  a  sus- 
picion being  awakened  of  the  real  source  of 
the  disease,  and  is  produced  by  quantities  bo 
smot!  as  from  i\  to  Jj  of  a  grain  in  the  gal- 
lon, the  use  of  lead  pipe  is  properly  regai'd- 
cd  by  scientific  men  as  always  unsafe ;  and 
some  substitute  for  tbis  metal  iu  pipes  and 
in  sheets  used  for  lining  water  cisterns,  is 
highly  desirable.  It  hjts  been  proposed  to 
coat  the  pipe  with  some  insoluble  lining; 
but  sueh  an  application  necessarily  increases 
its  cost,  it  may  perhaps  be  removed  by  hot 
water  flowing  through  the  pipe,  and  the  pur- 
chaser may  have  no  confidence  in  the  coating 
being  faithfully  applied,  or  as  certain  to  be 
eflicient  during  long-continued  use.  Block 
tin  is  perfectly  safe,  but  it  is  expensive,  and 
is  moreover  likely  to  be  alloyed  with  the 
cheaper  metal  lead,  which  in  this  condition 
is  thought  to  be  equally  dangerous  as  when 
used  alone.  As  no  popular  substitute  for 
lead  is  provided,  it  is  a  reasonable  precanUon 
for  those  employing  it  to  he  always  watchful 
and  on  their  guard  against  its  evil  effects — 
using  as  little  of  it  as  necessary,  causing  tjie 
water  to  be  occasionally  tested,  and,  when- 
ever opportunity  oficrs,  cutting  open  and  ex- 
amining pieces  of  the  pipe  to  see  whether  its 
internal  surface  is  coiToded,  and  every  morn- 
ing before  using  the  water  that  has  stood  in 
the  pipes,  to  cause  this  to  flow  away  to- 
gether with  enough  more  to  thoroughly  wash 
out  the  pipes  and  remove  any  salts  of  lead 
that  may  have  formed  in  them  during  the 

Large  quantities  of  lead  arc  consumed  in 
the  United  States  iu  the  manufacture  of  shot 
and  bullets;  and  one  ingenious  method  of 
producing  shot  is  an  American  invention. 
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The  quality  of  the  lead  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  of  little  importance.  '  The  harder 
and  inferior  sorts,  which  would  not  answer 
for  the  white  lead  manuEactare,  arc  economi- 
cally diverted  to  this  object.  If  too  brittle, 
from  the  iron  and  antimony  combined  with 
the  iead.the  metal  israade  to  assume  the  right 
quality  by  mising  with  it  a  small  proportion 
of  arsenic,  which,  for  most  kinds  of  lead, 
may  amount  to  one  per  cent.  To  introduce 
this  iiito  the  lead  a  large  pot  of  the  metal  is 
melted,  and  powdered  charcoal  or  ashes  ts 
laid  around  its  edge.  The  arsenical  com- 
pound, either  of  wliite  arsenic  or  of  orpi- 
ment  (the  snlphuret  of  arsenic),  is  then  stir- 
red into  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and  a  cover 
is  tightly  luted  over  the  pot.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  the  mixture  being  kept  hot, 
the  combination  of  the  lead  with  the  arsenic 
is  completed,  and  a  portion  of  litharge  floats 
upon  the  surface.  This  is  formed  from  the 
oxygen  of  the  white  arsenic  uniting  with 
some  of  the  lead,  and  it  retains  a  portion  of 
the  arsenic.  The  alloy  is  now  tried  by  let- 
ting a  small  quantity  of  it  fall  from  a  mod- 
erate height  through  a  strainer  into  water. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  globules  the 
quality  of  iJie  mixture  is  judged  o£  If 
tbey  arc  lens-shaped,  too  much  arsenic  has 
been  used  ;  but  if  they  are  flattened  on  the 
side,  or  hollowed  in  the  middle,  or  dr^  with 
a  tail  behind  them,  the  proportion  of  arsenic 
is  too  small.  When  a  proper  mixture  is  ob- 
tained it  is  run  into  bars,  and  these  are  taken 
to  the  top  of  a  tower,  from  1 00  to  200  feet 
high,  where  the  lead  is  melted  and  poured 
through  cullenders,  which  are  kept  hot  by 
being  placed  in  a  sort  of  chafing-dish  con- 
taining burning  charcoal.  The  lead  is  thus 
divided  into  drops  that  fall  to  the  bottom, 
and  are  received  in  a  vessel  of  water.  Each 
cullender  has  holes  ail  of  the  same  size,  which 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  shot 
produced  by  them.  This  is  owing  to  the 
drop  of  melted  lead  first  assuming  an  elon- 
gated form,  which  is  concentrated  into  the 
globular  by  the  air  impinging  equally  upon 
all.  sides  in  the  course  of  its  descent.  When 
it  reaches  the  water,  it  is  important  that  it 
should  have  cooled  throughout,  so  that  no 
solid  crust  be  suddenly  formed  over  a  fluid 
interior;  and  hence,  for  large  shot  it  is  evi- 
dent the  height  of  the  fall  must  be  gi'cater 
than  is  required  for  small  shot.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  lead  also,  when  it  is  dropped, 
must  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  stkot; 
for  the  largest  size  being  so  low  that  a  straw 


is  hardly  browned  when  thrust  into  it  A 
portion  of  the  lead  becomes  oxidized  and  is 
caught  in  the  cullender,  the  bottom  of  which 
it  coats,  and  serves  a  useful  purpose  by 
checking  the  too  rapid  flow  of  the  melted 
lead  through  the  holes.  The  holes  vary, 
in  size,  from  j\  of  an  inch  for  shot  larger 
than  No.  l,to  jy^  of  an  inch  for  No,  9. 
The  shot  being  taken  out  of  the  water  'and 
dried  upon  the  surface  of  a  long  steam  chest, 
are  transferred  to  an  iron  cask  suspended 
upon  an  axis  oasaing  through  its  ends,  and 
a  little  plumbago  being  introduced  with 
them,  the  cask  is  made  to  revolve  until  the 
shot  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  polished. 
The  next  operation  is  to  separate  the  imper- 
fect ones  from  the  good.  This  is  done  by 
rolling  them  all  together  down  a  succession 
of  inclined  platforms,  separated  by  a  narrow 
space  between  each.  The  good  shot  clear 
these  spaces  and  arc  caught  below,  while  the 
bad  ones  fall  through  upon  the  floor.  The 
good  are  then  introduced  into  the  sifters  for 
assorting  them  according  to  their  sizes. 
Several  sieves  are  arranged  like  drawers  in  a 
case;  the  coarsest  above,  and  finer  ones  suc- 
ceeding below.  The  upper  tier  of  sieves  be- 
ing charged,  the  case  is  set  rocking,  and  the 
shot  are  soon  assorted,  and  are  then  ready  for 
packing  in  bags.  Bullets  and  buck-shot  are 
moulded  by  hand  from  a  large  pot  of  the 
metal  into  moulds  with  many  receptacles. 

The  American  process  of  shot-making  was 
invented  in  1848  by  David  Smith,  of  the 
firm  of  T.  O.  Leroy  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
by  whom  it  is  exclusively  used.  Its  object 
is  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  costly  high 
towers,  by  substituting  for  them  a  lower  fall 
against  an  ascending  current  of  air.  This 
current  is  produced  by  a  fan-blower  operate 
ing  at  the  base  of  an  upright  hollow  shaft 
into  which  the  shot  are  dropped  from  a 
moderate  bright.  The  power  required  to 
run  the  ian  is  not  much  more  than  that  oi'- 
dinarily  expended  in  raising  the  lead  to  the 
top  of  the  high  towers;  and  it  is  found  that 
the  lead,  in  consequeuce  of  its  being  more 
rapidly  and  equally  cooled  in  the  short  de- 
scent against  the  current  of  air,  may  be  used 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  is  practicable 
with  tliat  dropped  from  high  towers;  and 
thus  it  may  not  only  be  poured  more  rapidly, 
but  it  has  not  the  tendency  to  burst  in  falling 
and  form  imperfect  shot,  as  is  the  ease  with 
that  dropped  from  high  towers,  to  guard 
against  which,  the  lead,  is  kept  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. 
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There  are  in  New  York  city,  besides  this 
operation,  whicb  is  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
I^roy,  in  Watci  street,  three  shot  towera, 
and  a  fourth  is  nearly  completed  on  Staten 
Island.  The  ordinary  capacity  of  these  is 
from  3000  to  4000  tons  of  shot  per  annum. 
The  annual  shot  production  of  St.  Louis  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  New  York,  though 
there  is  now  only  one  shot  tower  in  use. 
There  were  formerly  seven  more  on  the  river 
blnSs  below  the  city,  but  these  have  hardly 
been  used  since  1847.  In  Baltimore  is  a 
tower  the  height  of  which,  including  ten 
feet  constructed  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  is  266  feet,  which  exceeds  by  one 
foot  the  height  of  the  famous  tower  in  Vi- 
enna, described  by  Dr.  Ure  as  the  highest 
structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  being 
249  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Its  production  is  stated  to  be  about  400 
tons  per  annum.  In  Philadelphia  there  is 
one  tower  which  mates  about  300  tons  an- 
nually ;  in  Wythe  county,  Virginia,  is  one 
formed  in  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  mine, 
making  about  200  tons;  and  on  the  Wis- 
consin river,  at  Helena,  is  a  small  tower 
probably  making  about  as  much  more.  The 
actual  production  of  the  country  in  shot  and 
bullets  is  supposed  to  be  about  7000  tons, 
and  to  liave  made  but   little  advance   for 


of  the  oxide  of  zinc  as  a  p^nt,  one  of  the 
most  important  uses  of  lead  was  its  conver- 
sion into  the  carbonate  or  white  lead.  The 
manufacture  was  originally  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  in  Holland ;  wid  it  was  not  until 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  it  was 
introduced  into  England.  In  the  United 
Staled  it  was  unknown  until  after  the  war  of 
181 2,  and  being  first  undeiitaken  in  Philadel- 
plita,it  was  atlerward  extended  to  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  in  the  latter  city  has  pros- 
pered more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  new  methods  of  manufacture,  but 
the  old  Dutch  process  has  continued  in  gen- 
eral use ;  the  modifications  of  it  which  have 
raised  the  manufiMtnre  in  this  country  to  a 
higher  state  of  perfection  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  being  merely  improve- 
ments in  the  details,  by  which  ingenious 
machinery  has  been  made  to  diminish  the 
labor  expended  in.  the  process. 

^Vhite  lead  is  a  combination  of  oxide  of 
lead  with  carbonic  aeid,  and  is  obt^ned  in 
the  form  of  a  soft,  very  white,  and  heary 


powder.  It  mixes  readily  with  oil,  giving 
to  it  a  drying  property,  spreads  well  undes 
the  brush,  and  perfectly  covers  the  surfacea 
to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  not  only  em- 
ployed alone  as  the  best  sort  of  white  painty 
but  is  the  general  material  or  body  of  a  greai 
number  of  paints,  the  colors  of  which  are 
produced  by  mixing  suitable  coloring  mat- 
ters with  the  white  lead.  Besides  its  use  aa 
a  pMnt  it  is  also  in  demand  to  a  considerably 
extent  as  an  ingredient  in  the  so-called  vul- 
canized india-rubber.  To  prepare  it,  tho 
purest  pig  lead,  such  as  the  refined  foreign 
lead  and  the  metal  from  the  upper  mines  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  almost  exclusively  used. 
This  was  by  the  old  methods  made  in  thia 
sheets,  and  these  into  small  rolls,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  chemical  treatment.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  American  method  devised  by- 
Mr.  Augustus  Graham  of  Brooklyn,  and  now- 
generally  adopted,  the  lead  is  cast  into  cir- 
cular gratings  or  "buckles,"  which  closely 
resemble  in  form  the  laj^e  old-fashioned 
shoe-buckles,  from  which  they  receive  their 
name.  They  are  six  or  eight  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  lead  hardly  exceeds  one 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Ingenious 
methods  of  casting  them  are  in  use  in  the. 
American  factories,  by  which  the  lead  is  ruu 
upon  moulds  directly  from  the  furnace,  and 
the  buckles  are  separated  from  each  other 
and  delivered  'without  handling  into  the 
vessels  for  receiving  them.  They  are  then, 
packed  in  earthen  pots  shaped  like  flower-, 
pots,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
ledge  or  three  projecting,  points  in  the  in- 
side, intended  to  keep  the  pieces  above  the 
bottom,  in  which  is  placed  some  strong  vine- 
gar or  acetic  acid.  It  is  recommended  that, 
on  one  side  the  pot  should  be  partially  open 
above  the  ledge,  and  if  made  full  all  round, 
it  is  well  to  knock  out  a  piece  in  order  to 
admit  a  freer  circulation  of  vapors  through 
the  lead.  In  lai^  establishments  an  im- 
mense sopply  of  these  pots  is  kept  on  hand, 
the  number  at  the  single  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Battelle  &  E«nwick,  on  the  Hudson, 
being  not  less  than  200,000.  They  eon- 
tmne  constantly  in  use  till  accidentally 
broken  below  the  ledge.  Being  packed 
close  together  in  rows  upon  a  bed  of  spent 
tan,  a  foot  to  two  feet  thick,  and  thin  sheets 
of  lead  are  hud  among  and  over  the  pots  in 
several  thicknesses,  but  always  so  as  to  leave 
open  spaces  among  them.  An  area  is  thus 
covered,  it  may  be  twenty  feet  square  or 
of  less  ditnenuons,  and  is  enclosed  by  board 
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partitions,  which,  npon  suitable  framework, 
can  ba  carried  up  twenty-fivo  feet  hicli  if 
required.  WJien  tiie  pots  and  tbe  inter- 
stices among  them  are  well  pacla)d  with 
lead,  a  flooring  of  boards  is  kid  over  them, 
and  upon  this  is  spread  another  layer  of 
tan ;  and  in  the  same  manner  eight  or  ten 
courses  are  built  up,  containing  in  all,  it  may 
be,  13,000  pots  and  50  or  60  tons  of  lead, 
all  of  which  are  buried  beneath  an  upper 
layer  of  tan.  As  the  process  of  conversion 
requires  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks,  the 
lar^  factories  have  a  succession  of  these 
stacks  which  are  charged  one  aft«r  another, 
BO  that  when  the  process  is  completed  in 
one,  and  the  pots  and  lead  have  been  re- 
moved and  the  chamber  is  recharged,  anoth- 
er is  ready  for  the  same  operation. 

The  conversion  of  metallic  lead  into  car- 
bonate is  induced  by  the  fermenting  action, 
which  commences  in  the  tan  soon  after  the 
pile  is  completed.  The  heat  thus  generated 
evaporates  the  vinegar,  and  the  vapors  of 
water  and  acetic  acid  rising  among  the  lead 
oxidise  its  surface  and  convert  it  externally 
into  a  subaeetate  of  lead;  at  the  same  time 
carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  tan  circulates 
among  the  lead  and  transforms  the  acetate 
into  carbonate  of  the  oxide,  setting  the 
acetic  acid  free  to  renew  ita  oflace  upon 
fresh  surfaces  of  lead.  When  the  tan  ceases 
to  ferment  the  process  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
stack  may  then  be  taken  to  pieces.  The 
lead  is  found  ia  its  original  forms,  but  of 
increased  bnlk  and  weight,  and  more  or  less 
completely  converted  into  the  white  carbo- 
nate. The  thoroughness  of  the  operation 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances; 
even  the  weather  and  season  of  the  year 
having  an  influence  upon  it.  The  pieces 
not  entirely  converted  have  a  core  of  me- 
tallic or  "  blue"  lead  beneath  the  white  cai^ 
bonate  crust.  The  separation  is  made  by 
beating  off  the  white  portion,  and  this  being 
done  upon  perforated  copper  shelves  set  in 
large  wooden  tanks  and  covered  with  water, 
the  escape  of  the  fine  metallic  dust  is  entire- 
ly prevented  and  its  nosious  effect  upon 
tie  health  of  the  workmen  is  avoided^  In 
Europe,  Tolling  machines  closely  covered 
are  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  but  less 
effectually.  The  white  lead  thus  collected 
is  nest  ground  with  water  between  mill- 
rtones  to  a  thin  paste,  and  by  repeated 
grindings  and  washings  this  is  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  consistency.  TIm  water  is 
next  to  be  removed^  and,  according  to  the 
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n,  the  creamy  mixtnro  is  next 
turned  into  earthen  pots,  and  these  are  ex- 
posed upon  shelves  to  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 300°  until  perfectly  dry.  Instead 
of  this  laborious  method,  the  plan  is  adopted 
in  the  American  worts  of  employing  shal- 
low pans  of  sheet  copper,  provided  with  a 
felse  oottom,  beneath  which  steam  from  the 
exhaufit^pipe  of  the  engine  is  admitted  to 
promote  evaporation.  These  pans  or  " drj- 
mg  kilns"  arc  sometimes  100  feet  long  and 
6  feet  broad,  and  sevei-al  are  set  in  the  build- 
ing one  above  another.  The  liquid  lead 
paste  is  pumped  up  into  large  tanks,  and  tho 
heavier  portion  settling  down,  is  drawn  off 
into  the  pans,  while  the  thinner  liquid  front 
the  surface  is  returned  to  be  mixed  with 
fresh  portions  of  white  lead.  Beside  pans, 
tile  tables  heated  by  flues  in  the  masonry  of 
which  they  arc  built,  are  als'o  employed. 
From  four  to  six  days  are  required  for  thor- 
oughly drying  the  white  lead.  This  is  the 
finishing  process,  after  which  the  lead  is 
ready  for  packing  in  small  casks  for  the 
market 

The  mannfflcture  of  white  lead,  which 
was  formerly  an  unhealthy  and  even  dan- 
gerous occupation,  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved by  the  expedients  for  keeping  the 
material  wet  and  thus  preventing  the  rising 
of  the  fine  dust,  that  the  peculiar  lead  dis- 
ease now  rarely  attacks  the  workmen.  The 
business  ia  condnct«d  altogether  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  gives  employment  to  numerous 
extensive  iactories  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  of  these  have  arrangements 
for  converting-stacks  that  extend  under  cover 
200  feet  in  length,  and  their  facilities  for 
grmdtt^  and  drying  are  prbportionally  ex- 
tensive. These,  and  the  time  required  for 
fnllj  compleling  the  process  and  getting  the 
white  lead  I'eady  for  market — which  ia  from 
three  to  four  months — involve  the  use  of 
large  capital  and  tend  to  keep  the  business 
in  few  hands. 

There  is  a  vastly  increasing  demand  for 
pure  white  lead,  and  the  competition  and 
watchfulness  of  the  trade  insure  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  article  thus  warranted  by 
the  manu&cturers.  A  large  class  of  cus- 
tomers are  the  grinders,  who  form  a  distinct 
trade,  and  nse  and  mix  the  pure  article  with 
other  substances  and  with  coloring  matters 
to  suit  their  purposes.  The  mineral,  sul- 
phate of  barytes  or  heavy  spar,  is  the  chief 
article  used  to  adulterate  white  lead,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  obttuued  from  mines  in 
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Connecticut  and  other  places,  and  is  exten- 
sively ground  in  mills  for  this  use  alone. 
"When  perfectly  pure,  the  powder  is  abso- 
lutely white ;'  it  has  about  the  same  weight 
as  white  lead,  and  is  quite  as  indestructible ; 
it  is,  indeed,  less  acted  upon  or  discolored 
by  nosious  vapors.  It  lacks,  however,  the 
IioJy  of  white  lead,  and  is  not  so  brilliant  ■ 
and  whenever  used  in  any  proportion  ma- 
terially injures  the  paint  in  those  good 
qualities.  Oxide  of  zinc  ia  also  largely  mix- 
ed with  white  lead,  as  will  he  noticed  more 
particularly  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

The  principal  white  lead  works,  together 
with  the  probable  amount  of  .their  annual 
production,  in  the  United  States  are  as 
follows : — 


Brooklyn,  N.  T 4  SOOO 

Stncen  Ifllantl,  K.  Y 1  1500 

Hocison  River  (S«iigcrtieal„N.Y..   1  1500 

Biiffiilo,  N,  Y I  COO 

Philadelphia,  I'a. 3  350') 

PiMsbnrg;  Pa. 5  4000 

Baltimore,  Md 1  600 

Itoston,  Moss 1  1000 

Sslem,  MasB. 1  1  r.OO 

Cincinnali,  0 2  ISOi) 

Louisville,  Kv. 1  700 

Chicago,  ni a  1200 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 3  4^00 


CHAPTER  T. 

ZINC. 

Whilk  the  production  of  the  lead  mines 
has  been  falUng  off  in  the  United  States, 
that  of  the  zinc  mines  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing since  they  were  first  worked  about 
iwenlyyeare  since;  and  the  metal  is  applied 
to  some  pnrposes  for  which  lead  has  heretofore 
been  almo.-t  exclusively  used.  The  growing 
importance  of  this  product  in  the  United 
States  will  justify  a  reference  to  the  zinc 
manufacture  of  Europe. 

The  metal,  as  mentioned  in  the  chapter 
on  CoFPBK,  very  curiously  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  ancients,  though  they  obtMned  it 
from  its  ores  in  preparing  brass,  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc.  In  the  metallnrgical  proc- 
esses it  ia  readily  sublimed  by  heat,  and 
when  its  fumes  come  in  contact  with  the  air 
they  are  immediately  oxidized,  burning  with 
a  greenish  white  flame,  and  are  then  con- 
verted into  the  white  oxide  of  zinc — a  oom- 
puund  of  one  equivalent  of  the  metal  =  34, 
and  one  of  oxygen  =  8 ;  which  conespond 


respectively  to  81  and  9  per  cent.  These 
fumes  when  collected  are  found  to  be  a 
white  flocculent  powder,  now  known  as  the 
white  oxide  of  zinc,  or  zinc  paint.  If  the 
vapor  of  zinc  be  protected  from  contact 
of  air  and  passed  through  pipes  into  water, 
it  is  condensed  into  inetatiic  drops,  and 
these  may  be  melted  in  close  vessels  and 
poured  into  moulds.  Cast  zinc  ia  a  brittle 
metal  of  bluish  white  color  and  greater  lus- 
tre than  that  of  lead.  By  heating  it  to  the 
temperature  of  212*  to  300"  F.  it  entirely 
loses  its  brittleness,  and  is  made  malleable 
and  ductile,  so  that  it  can  be  roHed  out  into 
sheets.  Its  melting  point  is  680°,  while 
that  of  lead  is  flUS". 

A  variety  of  ores  are  worked  for  this 
metal;  as  the  sulphuret,  called  blende  ;  the 
carbonate,  called  smithsonite ;  and  the  sil- 
icate of  zinc,  or  calamine.  The  last  two 
usually  occur  associated  together.  The  red 
oxide  is  an  important  ore,  but  found  only  in 
New  Jersey.  Blende  almost  universally  ac- 
companies galena,  and  in  some  lead  mines 
is  the  prevailing  ore.  The  miners  call  it 
black  jack.  When  pure,  it  consists  of  zinc 
67,  sulphur  33.  Being  more  difficult  to  re- 
duce than  the  other  ores,  it  has  been  com- 
paratively little  used,  though  the  Chinese 
are  known  to  have  been  successful  in  their 
management  of  it.  In  the  United  States  it 
lies  valueless  in  immense  quantities  about 
many  of  the  lead  mines;  but  it  is  not  improb- 
able theoldrefuseheapswillyotbo  turned  to 
proiit.  At  the  zinc  works  near  Swansea,  in 
Wales,  it  has  been  worked  for  many  years; 
and  in  England  it  has  for  a  few  years  past 
come  into  use.  In  1855,  it 
9620  tons  of  this  ore  from  v! 
were  sold;  while  of  the  calam 
produce  of  the  Alston  Moor  mi 
only  182  tons  were  repoi'ted. 
of  each  sort  were  no  doubt  smelted,  but  the 
proportion  of  each  was  probably  not  veiy 
different  from  that  stated.  Dr.  Ure,  in  hia 
Dictionary,  speaks  of  this  ore  selling  at 
Holywell  for  £3  per  toii.  In  France  there 
are  now  five  establishments  working  blende ; 
while  in  1840  all  the  zinc  consumed  in  the 
country  was  imported.  Smithsonite  resem- 
bles some  yellowish  or  whitish  limestones, 
and  usually  accompanies  these  rocks, 'being 
irregularly  bedded  among  their  strata.  In 
its  best  condition  it  is  obt^ncd  in  large 
blocks  of  botryoidal  and  reniform  shapes, 
sometimes  crystallized.  But  usually  it  is  in 
porous  crumbly  masses,  much  mixed  and 
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Btaincd  with  reddish  oxide  of  iron.  Tlie 
pure  ore  contains  65  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
zinc  (which  is  equivalent  to  52  of  the 
iiiotal)  and  35  of  carbonic  acid.  The  sili- 
cate of  zinc  is  found  intermixed  with  the 
carbonate,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance. 
It  contains,  when  pure,  silica  25.1,  water 
7.5,  and  oxide  of  zinc  67.4,  corresponding 
to  54  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  The  red  ox- 
ide 13  found  only  at  Mine  Hill  and  Stirling 
Hill,  near  Franklin,  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern county  of  New  Jersey.  The  pure  oxide, 
of  whicli  it  is  almost  exclusively  composed, 
contains  80.26  percent,  of  zinc  and  19.74 
of  oxygen.  Tlie  bright  red  color  is  probably 
derived  from  the  small  quantity  of  oside  of 
manganese  present.  The  ore  is  mixed  with 
franklinite  iron  ore,  each  being  in  distinct 
grains,  one  red  and  the  other  black ;  and 
with  these  is  associated  a  white  crystalline 
limestone,  either  in  disseminated  grains  with 
the  ores,  or  forming  the  ground  through 
which  tliey  are  dispersed.  Two  beds,  con- 
sisting of  the  zinc  and  iron  ores,  lie  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  along  the  south-eastern 
■slope  of  the  Stirling  Ilill,  between  the  lime- 
stone of  the  valley  and  the  gneiss  of  the 
ridge,  dipping  witli  the  slope  of  these  rocks 
about  40°  toward  the  valley,  and  ranging 
north-east  and  south-west.  The  upper  bed, 
varying  from  3  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  con- 
sists of  more  than  .60  per  cent,  red  oxide 
of  zinc;  and  the  lower  bed,  which  is  12  feet 
thick  and  in  some  places  more  than  this,  is 
chiefly  franklinite,  changing  to  limestone  be- 
low, interspersed  with  imperfect  crystals  of 
franklinite.  At  Mine  Hill,  li  miles  north- 
east from  Stirling  Hi!l,  two  distinct  beds  are 
agiuD  found  together,  that  containing  the 
moat  jdnc  in  this  case  being  the  under  one 
of  the  two,  lying  next  the  gneiss.  These 
loc^itiea  have  been  wel!  explored ;  the  beds 
have  been  traced  considerable  distances 
along  their  line  of  outcrop  ;  and  at  Stirling 
Hill  the  red  oxide  of  zinc  has  been  mined 
for  more  than  ten  years  by  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company.  Their  workings  have  reached 
to  a  depth  of  about  360  feet,  and  have  af- 
forded the  finest  specimens  of  zinc  ore 
seen.  A  single  mass  of  the  red  oxide 
sent  in  1851  to  the  Great  Exbibitiqn  in 
London,  which  weighed  16,400  lbs.,  and  at- 
tracted ^o  little  attention,  from  the  purity, 
rarity,  aiid  extraordinary  size  of  the  speci- 
men. The  Passaic  Mining  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company  also  have  opened  two  beds  of 
the  same  ore  on  their  property  at  Stirling 
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Hilt,  adjoining  that  of  the  Xew  Jersey  Zinc 
Company,  and  between  1854  and  1860  look 
out  nbout  3<i,00O  tons  of  rich  and  lein  ores. 
At  the  depth  of  178  feet,  the  principal  bi  d 
is  21  feet  wide,  of  which  about  2^  feet  la 
rich  ore,  and  the  rest  limestone  sufficiently 
interspersed  -with  oside  of  zinc  to  i-ender  ir. 
worth  dressing.  This  company  completed, 
in  the  year  IS-'JO,  at  the  mines,  very  extens- 
ive works  for  diesFing  the  lean  ores  before 
tliey  arc  shipped  to  their  fumacea  at  Jersey 
C  ty.  The  principal  supplifs  of  their  ores 
liilVierto  have  been  of  the  smitlisonite  and 
cnlomine  fi-om  the  mines  in  the  Saucon  val- 
ley. Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania,  .of  whirli 
they  mined  about  5,000  tons  in  the  first 
year.  These  ores  are  extensively  wori;ed 
(o  the  north  of  Friedensvilie,  both  by  ibis 
company  and  the  Penusylvania  and  Le- 
high Zinc  Company,  whose  furnaces  are  at 
Bethlehem,  in  Lehigh  county.  The  mines 
of  the  two  companies,  which  are  near  to- 
gether, are  known  as  the  Saucon  mine  and 
the  Lehigh  Zinc  Company's  mine.  They 
were  first  opened  in  1853.  The- two  kinds 
of  ore  are  found  together,  as  is  common  in 
the  European  mines,  and  more  or  less  blende 
is  interspersed  among  them.  They  form 
very  large  irregular  beds  in  limestone  of  the 
lower  Silurian  period,  and  are  penetrated  by 
veins  of  quartz,  which  traverse  both  the  ore 
and  limestone.  Huge  masses  of  limestone 
lie  iuterspeised  among  the  ores.  The  deep- 
est workings  at  the  Saucon  mine  are  about 
100  feet  below  the  surface;  and  from  this 
depth  galleries  have  been  run  in  every  direc- 
tion, exposing  to  view  more  than  50,000 
tons  of  ore.  The  ores  of  best  quality  are 
found  in  the  lower  workings. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  mines 
were  opened  in  Lehigh  county,  another,  pro- 
ducing shnilar  kinds  of  zinc  ore,  was  dis- 
covered near  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania; 
but  after  being  explored  it  was  found  to 
contain  so  much  blende  and  galena,  that  it 
was  abandoned  as  worthless.  Large  de- 
posits of  the  same  varieties  of  zinc  ore  are 
known  to  exist  in  Tennessee ;  one  locality 
at  Mossy  Ci-eek,  a  few  miles  north-east  of 
Knoxville,  and  another  at  Powell's  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Clinch  river,  in  Campbell 
county,  about  40  miles  north  of  Knoxville. 
These  beds,  examined  by  the  writer  in  1868, 
unquestionably  contain  very  lai^e  quantities 
of  excellent  ore.  The  former,  being  close  to 
the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad, 
I  is  very  conveniently  situated ;  and  the  other 
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is  within  half  a  mile  of  a  river  navigable  at 
certain  seasoiia  by  flalrboats.  Below  its 
junction  with  the  Clinch  river  are  beds  of 
bitaminoaB  coal,  and  the  river  is  thence  nav- 
igable by  steamboats.  At  Kingston  it  is 
crossed  by  a  railroad. 

Vepy  pure  ores  of  sirnilaT  character  have 
been  found  in  Arkansas.  The  localities  are 
in  a  lead  mining  region  in  Lawrence,  Marion, 
and  Independence  counties ;  but  chiefly  in 
the  first  named.  The  ores  occur  iu  n  forma- 
tion of  magnesian.  limestone,  imbedded 
red  ferrupoous  clay.  Tliey  are  almost  < 
clusively  smlthsonite,  containing  very  small 
proportions  of  silicate  of  zinc.  Crystals  of 
smitlisonite  and  of  blende  are  found  upon 
the  lumps  of  pure,  flesh-colored  ore.  The 
district  promises. to  become  an  important  oue 
for  the  supply  of  zinc  to  the  western  states. 
The  following  are  analyses  of  ores  from 
the  Saucon  valley  mines ;  the  first  three  by 
ProC  John  Torrey,  of  the  New  York  Assay 
Office,  being  of  epccimens,  and  the  last  two 
of  samples  of  large  shipments.  No.  4  was 
made  at  the  Assay  Office,  Hatton  Gardens, 
London  ;  and  No.  5  in  Paris. 
Ko.  1. 

Oiiileof  line 48.90 

Csrbotiio  aeid 26  40 

Peroxide  of  iron 3.15 

G)irbonat«  of  msgoeaia 02 

Silica '. 18.50 

Water 30 

Lobs , 2.13 

loOOO 

Metallic  zinc 30,30     - 

So.   X—Granjdar  Salpharet  of  Zinc 

Sulphuret  of  7.inc ", 13.27 

Sul^huret  of'roii 1.49 

SiUcB 25.50 

100.26 

Metallic  zinc ■. j.    49.09 

No.   5.—WaxySulpkitreto/Zinc 

Snlphnret  ofaino 97.63 

Sulphuret  of  irun 1.54 

Saioa 1.40 

100.57 

Metallic  zinc 65.41 

No.  4  — Mixture  /•/  Blende  and  Carbonule  of  Zinc 

Zitie   '...    61.70 

Sulphur 19.83 

Silica.';.".'.'.".*.'."..'!!;.".'.!!.'!;!!;!.'!!    i!oo 

Carbiinic  acid 8.90 

PImaphateoriime 88 

Oxjgen,  water,  and  loss 1,94 


Oijgen  ....  J- Carbonate  of  zinc,  75.l-(  10.6 

CarbOTiic  aeid  I                                              /  22.S 

Protoxide  of  iron  )  „_  .      .  .^      m  n  '-3 

Carbonic  acid  ...  J  ^''^-  °^  ■™"'  "'^  \  2.9 

Silica: 11. S 

Moiflture 2.9 


Contaica  oTailrer^.lS  a 
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UETALLCROIO    TREATMGN'T   AND    USES. 

Zinc  ores  are  applied  to  praclical  pur- 
poses, not  only  to  produce  the  metal,  but  also 
the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  consider- 
ably used  as  a  paint.  The  ancients  used  an 
ore  they  called  lapis  calaminaris,  to  make 
brass,  by  melting  it  with  copper  in  cmci- 
hles,  not  knowing  that  another  metal  was 
thus  formed  which -produced  an  alloy  with 
the  copper.  Although  the  metal  was  dis- 
covered in  the  leth  century,  the  nature  of 
its  ores  was  little  known  before  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  It  is  now  prepared 
upon  a  large  scale  in  Belgium  and  Silesia, 
and  small  quantities  are  produced  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  dift'erent  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  simple  method  of  obtaining 
zinc  from  its  ores,  called  distillation  per  de- 
scensKtn,  was  introduced  into  England  about 
the  year  1740,  and  was  derived  from  the 
Chinese,  who  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  metal  long  before  it  was  known  to 
the  Europeans.  As  now  practised  in  Great 
Britain,  the  ores  are  first  calcined,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  expel  a  portion  of  the  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  sulphur,  they  contain. 
They  are  then  ground  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  fine  charcoal,  or  mineral  coal,  and  in- 
troduced into  stationary  earthen  pots,  or 
crucibles.  When  set  in  the  furnace,  an  iron 
pipe,  passing  up  through  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth,  enters  the  crucible,  and  •  coniiects- 
with  an  open  vessel  directly  beneath.  About 
six  pots  are  sot  together  under  a  low  dome 
of  brick-work,  through  which  apertures  are 
left  for  filling  them.  Each  one  lias  a  cover, 
which  is  luted  down  with  fire  clay  ;  and  the 
iron'tube  in  each  is  stopped  with  a  wooden 
p!ug,which,  as  the  operation  goes  on,  becomes 
charred  and  porous,  so  as  to  admit  through  it 
the  pass^e  of  the  zinc  vapors.  The  tubes 
are  prevented  from  being  clog^d  with  da- 
positions  of  the  condensed  zinc,  by  occa- 
sionally running  a  rod  through  them  from 
the  lower  end.  The  zinc  collects  in  the 
dishes  under  the  tubes,  in  the  form  of  drops 
and  powder,  a  portion  of  which  is  oxidized. 
The  whole   is  transferred  to   melting-pots, 
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and  the  OxiiJe  whicli  swims  upon  the  sur- 
i&ee  of  the  melted  metal  is  sliimnicd  off  and 
returned  to  the  reducing  crucibles,  while 
the  meta!  is  run  into  moulds.  The  ingots 
arc  known  in  commerce  as  spelter. 

In  the  United  States  zinc  was  first  made 
by  Mr.  John  Hitz,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr,  Hassier,  who,  by  order  of  Congress, 
waa  engaged  about  the  year  1838  to  manu- 
fiicture  standard  weights  and  measures  for 
the  cuslDm-honsea.  The  work  was  done  at 
the  U.  8.  arsenal  at  Washington,  the  ores 
used  being  the  red  oxide  of  New  Jersey.  The 
expense  exceeded  the  value  of  the  metal  ob- 
tained, and  it  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  we  could  not  produce  spelter  bo.  cheaply 
33  it  can  be  imported  from  Europe.  The 
next  experiments  were  made  at  the  works  of 
the  Now  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  1850,  on  the 
Belgian  plan.  In  these  great  difficulties  were 
experienced  for  want  of  retorts  of  suffi- 
ciently refractory  character  to  withstand  the 
high  temperature  and  the  chemical  action  of 
the  constituents  of  the  ore.  The  frankhn- 
ite,  which  always  accompanies  the  red  ox- 
ide ores,  was  particularly  injurious  by  rea- 
Bon  of  the  oxide  of  iron  forming  a  fusible 
silicate  with  the  substance  of  the  retorts 
These  trials  consequently  failed  after  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  The 
next  important  trial  was  made  in  1 85S,  by  a 
Mr,  Hoofetetter,  who  built  a  Silesian  furnace 
of  30  muffles  for  the  Pennsylvania  and  Le- 
high Zinc  Company  at  their  mine  -near 
Fnedensville.'  This  proved  a  total  failure, 
and  Eeemcd  almost  to  establish  the  impracti- 
cability of  producing  spelter  with  the  Amer- 
ican ores,  clays,  and  anthracite.  About  this 
time  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  Zinc 
Company,  and  Mr,  Samuel  Wetlierill,  of 
Bethlehem,  both  hit  upon  the  same  plan  of 
treating  zinc  ores  in  an  open  furnace,  and 
leading  the  volatile  ;producta  through  incan- 
descent coa],  in  order  to"  reduce  the  zinc  ox- 
ide BO  formed,  and  draw  only  metallic  and 
carbonaceous  vapors  into  the  condensing 
apparatus,  Mr.  Wharton  constructed  his 
furnace  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Wetherill 
his  in  Bethlehem.  The  former  having  com- 
pleted his  trials,  filed  a  caveat  for  the  proc- 
ess, but  soon  aft«r  abandoned  it  as  econom- 
ically impracticable.  The  latter  continued 
his  operations,  patented  the  method,  and 
produced  some  zinc,  eight  or  ten  tons  of 
which  were- sold  to  the  U.  8,  Assay  Office 
in  New  York.     The  manufacture  wa*  not^ 


however,  long  .continued.  In  1858,  Mr. 
Wetherill  recommenced  the  production  of 
zinc,  adopting  a  plan  of  upright  retorts, 
somewhat  like  that  in  use  in  Carinthia,  in 
Austria,  and  that  of  the  English  patent  of 
James  Graham,  Mr,  Wetherill  bad  anc- 
ceeded  in  procuring  good  mixtures  of  &ro 
clays,  and  his  retorts  made  of  these  and 
holding  each  a  charge  of  400  lbs,  of  ore, 
proved  sufficiently  refractory  for  the  opera- 
tion. The  works  now  under  his  charge  at 
Bethlehem,' erected  in  185S-9,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  owners  of  the  Saucoa  mine,  have 
a  capacity  of  about  two  tons  of  metal  daily, 

Mr.  Wharton,  after  abandoning  the 
method  of  reduction  by  incandescent  coals, 
continued  his  experiments  on  different  plans, 
and  finally  decided  on  the  Belgian  furnace 
as  the  best,  after  having  actually  made  spel- 
ter from  silicate  of  zinc,  with  anthracite,  ia 
muffles  of  American  clays,  at  a  cost  below 
its  market  value.  These  trials  were  made  in 
the  zinc  oxide  works  of  the  Pennajivania 
and  Lehigh  Zinc  Company.  Their  success 
encouraged  the  company  to  construct  a  fac- 
tory at  Bethlehem  for  reducing  zinc  ores, 
and  this  was  done  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Wharton  in  1860,  The  capacity  of 
the  works  is  about  3000  tons  per  annum, 
and  their  actual  daily  product  in  the  winter 
of  1860-1,  is  over  three  tons.  Four  stacks 
or  blocks  are  constructed,  each  containing 
four  furnaces.  To  each  furnace  there  are 
56  retorts,  making  in  all  896,  working  twq 
charges  in  twenty-four  hours.  Their  total 
capacity  b  about  five  tons  of  metaL  Be^ 
sides  the  ordinary  spelter  of  this  manufac- 
ture, which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  remarks 
that  follow,  is  remarkable  fw  its  freedom  froni 
injurious  mixtures,  and  is  the  best  commer- 
cial zinc  in  the  world,  Mr,  Wharton  alsq 
prepares  from  selected  ores  a  pure  zinc 
for  the  use  of  chemists,  and  for  purposes  in 
which  a  high  degree  of  purity  is  essential. 
This  is  cast  in  ingots  of  about  nine  pounds 
each,  and  is  sold  at  the  price  of  ten  cents 
per  pound.  For  the  supply  of  chemists,  and 
for  the  batteries  employed  by  the  telegraph 
companies,  the  American  zinc  of  this  manai 
facture  is  preferred  to  all  others.  The  total 
annual  consumption  of  crude  spelter  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  the  value  of  abou* 
$600,000 ;  and  the  value  of  sheet  zinc,  nails^ 
etc.,  is  aboiit  as  much  more. 

The  commercial  zincs,  it  haa  long,  been 
known,  are  contaminated  by  various  foreignt 
.substances,  the  existence  of* some  of  which 
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ia  indicated  in  tlie  finely  divided  blaci  sul>- 
Btance  which  remaius  tioatinw  or  siniiing  ii 
the  liquid,  when  the  metal  is  dissolved  ii 
dilute  acids.  The  impurities  have  been 
stated  by  different  chemists  to  consist  of  a 
great  variety  of  substancca,  sueh  as  lead, 
cadmium,  arsenic,  tin,  iron,  manganese,  cai'- 
bon,  etc  They  injuriously  affect  the  qtiaiity 
of  the  metal  for  many  of  its  uses ;  and  the 
presence  of  one  of  them,  arsenic,  is  fatal  to 
the  highly  important  use  of  zinc  by  chemists, 
as  a  reagent  in  the  detection  of  arsenic  in 
other  sabstancea.  Arsenic  in  the  form  of  a 
Bulphuret  often  accompanies  the  native  Bul- 
phurets  of  zinc,  and  its  oxide,  being  volatile, 
13  readily  carried  over  with  the  zinc  fumes 
ill  the  metallurgie  treatment  of  blende,  am 
may  thus  be  introduced  into  the  spelter.  It  ii 
evidently,  therefore,  a  matter  of  conscquenci 
to  know  the  qualities  of  the  different  zinci 
of  commerce,  and  the  cxaet  nature  of  thi 
impurities  they  contain.  Very  thorough  in 
vestigationa  having  these  objects  in  view 
have  recently  been  made  in  Cambridge, 
Masaacliusetts,  by  Messrs.  Charles  W,  Eliot 
and  Frank  H,  Storer  of  Boston,  and  the  re- 
sults of  these,  with  a  full  description  of  their 
methods  of  examination,  were  communicated, 
May  29,  1860,  to  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  published  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  their 
Memoirs.  Eleven  varieties  of  zinc  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  and  made  from  the 
ores  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  Saucon  val- 
ley, Pennsylvania,  were  experimented  upon, 
of  all  of  which  largo  samples  were  at  hand. 
These  varieties  were  the  following:  i,  Sile- 
sianzinc;  3,  Vieille  Montt^iie  zinc;  3,  New 
Jersey  zinc ;  4,  Pennsylvanian  zinc,  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania;  6,  Vioille  Montane 
zinc,  employed  at  the  United  States  mint, 
Philadelphia;  6,  zinc  of  MM.  Bousseau, 
Frerea,  Paris,  labelled  and  sold  as  sine  pur; 
Y,  sheet  zinc  obtained  in  Berlin,  Prussia;  8, 
zinc  made  near  Wrexham,  North  "Wales;  9, 
zinc  from  the  Mines  Royal,  Neath,  South 
Wales;  10,  zinc  from  the  works  of  Dillwyn 
&  Co.,  Swansea,  South  Wales;  11,  zinc 
from  the  works  of  Messrs,  Vivian,  Swansea. 
All  of  these,  except  the  Pennsylvania  ;5inc, 
fiimished  an  insoluble  residue,  which  was 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  metallic  lead,  and 
this  proved  to  be  the  principal  impurity  of 
all  the  samples  examined;  "the  carbon,  tin, 
copper,  iron,  arsenic,  and  other  impurities 
found  in  the  metal  by  previous  observers, 
occur  either  in"  very  minute  quantities,  or 


rarely,  and  doubtless  accidentally."  The 
proportions  of  lead  present  in  100  parts  of 
each  of  the  varieties  examined  were  respect- 
ively as  follows  :  in  No.  1,  1.46  ;  2,  0.293  ; 
3,  0.07S;  4,0.000;  5,6.494;  6,0.106;  7, 
1.297;  8,1.192;  9,0.823;  10,1.661;  11, 
1.513.  The  New  Jersey  zinc  was  found  to 
contain  a  sensible  quantity  of  tin,  copper 
amounting  to  0.1298  per  cent ,  iron  0.2088 
per  cent.,  and  an  unusuallj  laitje  amount  of 
arsenic.  Traces  of  this  were  ilso  detected 
in  the  white  oxide  pnpared  fiom  the  orea 
of  the  New  Jersey  mines,  and  in  the  red 
oxide  ore  itself;  bnt  the  'amo  ore  afforded 
no'elue  as  to  the.somce  whence  the  copper 
was  derived,  a  metal  of  which  not  the  slight- 
est traces  were  discoieiablo  in  the  other 
zincs.  None  of  the  samples  contained  suf- 
ficient arsenic  to  admit  of  its  proportion  be- 
ing determined,  and  some  were  entirely  free  . 
from  it,  as  some  of  the  Bolji^'ian  and  Pennsyl- 
vania spelter,  but  traces  of  it  were  met  with 
in  other  samples  from  the  same  regions,  in- 
dicating that  the  ocoasionai  use  of  inferior 
ores,  such  as  blende,  intermixed  with  the 
carbonates  and  silicates,  might  introduce 
this  substance,  or  possibly  it  might  come 
over  only  in  the  first  part  of  the  distillation, 
and  the  zinc  eolleeted  in  the  latter  part 
might  be  quite  free  from  it.  Tlie  Silcsian 
zinc  contained  minnte  quantities  of  snlphur 
and  arsenic  ;  and  the  English  zinc  more  ar- 
senic than  any  other,  esccpt  perhaps  the 
New*  Jersey.  The  purest  of  all  the  samples 
was  that  from  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
some  of  it  yielding  no  impurity,  except  a 
trace  of  cadmium.  The  source  of  a  trace 
of  arsenic  in  another  sample  is  supposed  to 
bo  in  the  use  of  the  crust  of  oxide  of  zinc 
from  the  operations  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  white  oxide  of  zinc,  no  par- 
ticnlar  care  being  taken  in  that  process  to 
reject  inferior  ores,  and  this  crust  being 
taken  to  the  other  lyorks  where  the  metai  is 
prepared  and  mixed  with  the  selected  ores 
employed  for  this  use,  it  has  thus  introduced 
the  arsenic.  As  the  authors  of  the  paper 
remark,  there  seems  to  he  no  reason  why 
of  uniform  purity  should  not  be  ob- 
tiuned  from  the  excellent  ores  of  the  Saucon 
valley  mines. 


A.  large  portion  of  the  zinc  of  commerce 

furnished   by  the  works    of  the    Vieilie 

Mont^^e   Company,  established  near  the 

frontier  of  Belgium  and  Prussia,  chiefly  in 
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the  province  of  Liege  of  the  former  country, 
A  large  number  of  mines  are  worked  in  this 
region,  the  most  importaut  of  which  19  that 
of  the  Vieille  Mont^^c  or  Altcnberg,  sit- 
uated in  the  village  of  Moresnet,  between 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the  town  of  Liege.  It 
is  said  that  the  great  body  of  carbonate  of 
zinc  found  here  waa  worked,  as  long  a^o  as 
the  year  1435,  and  that  for  four  ceutui'icB  it 
waa  not  known  that  the  ore  waa  of  metallic 
character,  but  it  was  used  aa  a  peculiar  earth 
adapted  for  converting  copper  into  brass. 
The  ore  lies  in  a  basin-like  depression  in 
strata  of  magnesian  limefitone,  and  is  much 
mixed  with  beds  of  clay  intercalated  among 
its,  layers.  The  ore  is  chiefly  carbonate 
mixed  with  the  silicate  and  oxide  of  zinc. 
Some  of  it  is  red,  from  the  oxide  of  iron  in- 
termixed, and  this  produces  only  about  33 
per  cent,  of  metal.  The  purer  white  ore 
yields  about  46  per  cent.,  and  is  moreover 
much  preferred  on  account  of  its  working 
better  in  the  retorts.  The  furnaces  em- 
ployed in  the  distillation  of  thoae  ores  are 
constractod  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  on 
a  ditferentplan  from  those  iu  iise  in  Great 
Briton.  Ijie  general  character  of  the  oper- 
ations, however,  ia  the  same.  The  ores  are 
first  calcined,  losing  about  one  fifth  of  their 
weight.  They  are  then  ground  in  mills,  and 
cliarges  are  made  up  of  1100  lbs.  of  the 
powdered  oro  mixed  with  550  lbs.  of  fine 
coal.  The  mixture  being  well  moistened 
with  water,  is  introduced  into  cylindrical  re- 
torts, wliich  are  three  feet  8  inches  long 
and  6  inches  diameter  inside,  set  inclining 
outward,  to  the  number  of  42  in  a  single 
furnace,  and  4  such  furnaces  are  constructed 
iu  one  stack.  The  open  end  of  each  retort 
connects,  by  means  of  an  iron  adapter  16 
inches  long,  with  a  wrought-iron  cone,  the 
little  end  of  whicli,  projecting  out  from  the 
furnace,  is  only  an  inch  in  diameter.  After 
the  charges  have  been  sufficiently  heated, 
the  sublimed  zinc  condenses  in,  the  neck  of 
the  retort  and  in  the  adapter  and  cone.  The 
last  two  are  then  removed,  and  the  zinc  and 
oxide  are  collected  from  them,  and  tlie  liq- 
uid metal  in  the  neck  of  the  retorts  is 
drawn  out  and  caught  iu  a  large  ladle,  from 
which  it  is  poured  into  moulds.  The  zinc 
thus  obtMned  is  remeited  before  it  is  rolled. 
Two  charges  are  run  through  in  twenty-four 
hours,  each  furnace  producing  from  2200  lbs. 
of  ore  about  620-  lbs.  of  metal,  which  is 
about  30  per  cent.  From  a  late  report  of 
these  operations  it  appears  that  there  are 
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seven  large  smelting  establishments  belong- 
ing to  the  Vieille  Montagne  Zinc  Mining 
Company,  on  the  borders  of  Belgium  and 
Prussia,  comprising  230  furnaces.  The  an- 
.nual  product  of  these  is  29,000  tons  of  spel- 
ter, of  which  23,000  tons  are  converted  mto 
sheet  zinc,  and  about  7000  tons  are  rolled  at 
mills  not  the  property  of  the  company.  They 
also  manufacture  oxide  of  zinc  iu  three  es- 
tablishments devoted  to  this  operation,  to 
theainountof  about  6000  tons  annually.  The 
company  also  purchases  spelter  very  largely. 
The  metailui^  of  zinc  has,  within  a  few 
Tears  past,  become  an  important  branch  of 
industry  in  Upper  Silesia  on  the  borders  of 
Poland,  and  not  far  from  Cracow.  In  1867 
there  were  no  less  tlian  47  zinc  works  in  this 
part  of  Prussia,  one  of  which,  named  Lydc^- 
niahiitte,  at  KonigshUtte,  belonged  to   the 

foveniment,  and  tno  remainder  were  owned 
y  private  companies  and  individuals.  In 
that  year  their  total  production  waa  81,480 
tons  of  spelter,  valued  at  about  17,660,000 
francs.  Many  of  the  establishments  belong 
to  the  Silcsian  Company,  which  also  owns 
several  coal  mines  near  their  works,  and  a 
number  of  zinc  mines.  The  government 
works  are  supplied  with  ores  from  their  own 
mines,  and  also  from  all  the  othei's,  being 
entitled  to  one  twentieth  of  their  product. 
From  a  description  of  the  operations  pub- 
lished in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Aiuiakt 
da  Mints,  fifth  series,  1S59,  it  appears  that 
the  processes  are  the  same  whicli  had  been 
employed  for  full  twenty  years  previously, 
and  each  establishment  presents  little  else 
than  a  repetition  of  the  works  of  the  others. 
The  furnace  in  use  is  a  double  stack,  fur- 
nished along  each  side  with  horizontal  ovens, 
into  each  of  which  three  muffles  or  retorts 
are  introduced.  These  are  constructed  of 
refractory  fire  clays,  and  are  charged,  like 
the  retorta  of  gas  furnaces,  by  ccaveyingthe 
material  upon  a  long  charger  or  spoon  into 
the  interior.  Their  dimensions  are  about  4 
feet  long,  22  inches  high,  and  8i  inches  wide,' 
and  the  weight  of  tl)e  chaise  introduced  is 
only  about  65  pounds.  The  ovens  on  each 
side  of  the  stacks  contain  as  many  as  20  and 
sometimes  80  retorts.  The  same  stack  con- 
t^ne  besides,  1st,  an  oven  iu  which  the  ores 
belonging  to  it  are  roasted  for  expelling  the 
water  and  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  thej 
contain  (a  process  in  which  they  lose  about 
^  their  weight) ;  2d,  an  oven  for  baking  the 
retorts,  each  establishment  making  its  own  ; 
and  3d,  a  furnace  for  remelting  and  purifying 
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the  ziQC  obtained  from  the  retorts.  Several 
stacks  are  arranged  in  a  large  building  with 
close  walls  and  open  along  the  top  of  the 
roof  to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape.  On  one 
Bide,  connected  with  it,  are  the  worksliops 
in  which  the  muffles  are  made  and  various 
other  operations  are  carried  on. 

The  principal  zinc  mines  are  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Beuthen,  and  are  found  in  the  magne- 
Bian  limestones  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation,  .  They  are  connected  with  the 
jinc  works,  which  are  principally  near  Ko- 
nigshlltte,  by  branch  railroads  connecting 
with  the  principal  line  of  road  between 
Tarnowitz  and  Kattowitz.  The  ores  are 
chiefly  carbonates,  always  mixed  with  much 
oxide  of  iron,  which  ia  sometimes  present  to 
the  extent  of  20  per  cent.,  and  with  them  is 
also  associated  more  or  less  silicate  of  zinc, 
blende,  galena,  and  cadmium.  Their  per- 
centage of  zinc  is  very  variable,  rarely  reach- 
ing 35,  and  probably  averaging  21  or  23  per 
cent.  Mnch  that  la  worked  does  not  exceed 
13  per  cent.  They  lie  in  irregular  deposits, 
and  it  is  found  that  their  yield  of  linc  has 
been  gradually  failing  off,  so  that  it  is  now 
only  about  two  fifths  of  what  it  was  formerly. 
This  low  yield  involves  a  lai^e  consumption 
of  fuel,  which  is  20  tons  for  one  of  sine  ob- 
tained ;  and  if  this  deterioration  continues, 
the  mines  must  some  time  hence  be  aban- 
doned. The  coal  employed  in  working  the 
ores  is  of  poor  quality,  burning  without 
flame ;  but  it  leaves  no  cinder,  and  is  pro- 
Cured  from  mines  very  near  the  works,  and 
at  the  extraordinary  low  -price  of  6  to  7 
francs  the  1 000  kilogi-aramea  {about  one  ton). 
The  retorts  are  chained  every  24  hours  with 
roasted  ore  reduced  to  the  size  of  nuts,  and 
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mixed  with  oxide  of  zinc  from  previous  op- 
with  the  dross  from  the  crucible 
ployed  in  remelting,  with  the  incrustations 
from  the  muffles  and  their  connections  out- 
side the  furnaces,  and  in  fine  with  cinders 
that  have  fallen  through  the  grates,  these  \&B\. 
making  about  J  the  bulk  of  the  charge. 
The  workmen  having  dischai^ed  a  mufSeof 
the  liquid  zinc  and  oxide  remaining  from  the 
previous  operation  by  drawing  them  forward, 
so  that  they  fall  upon  an  iron  shelf  placed 
below  to  eatch  them,  and  having  rep^red 
any  cracks  and  holes  in  the  muffle,  they  in- 
troduce the  new  chaige  in  small  portions  at  a 
time,  and  immediately  adjust  the  outer  con- 
nection, which  is  ■  also  of  earthenware  bent 
down  at  a  right  angle,  and  close  up  the 
openings  in  front.  The  zinc  soon  begms  to 
distil  over,  and  drops  down  upon  the  iroa 
abel!',  forming  pieces  of  all  shapes ;  and  it  ia 
more  or  less  mixed  with  oxide  colored  yel- 
low by  the  ojtidc  of  cadmium.  When  re- 
mcltod  and  run  into  moulds,  the  spelter  is 
stated  to  have  about  the  following  composi- 
tion ;  zinc,  97.50,,cadmium,  1.00,  lead,  0.20, 
arsenic,  0.84,  sulphur,  0.06,  together  with 
traces  of  tin,  iron,  and  carbon  ;  but  the  char- 
acter and  proportion  of  the  impurities  arfl 
probably  very  variable.  The  expenses  of 
the  manufacture  at  the  royal  works  amount- 
ed for  the  year  1856  to  48.60  francs  the 
metrical  quintal  (220.47  lbs.),  and  in  1858 
to  54.>i4:  francs ;  consisting  in  the  latter 
year  of  the  following  items ;  ore,  26.84 ; 
fuel,  14,.?0;  labor,  7.00;  materia  employ- 
ed, 3,70  ;  general  expenses,  3.00.  The  oper- 
ations of  the  Silesian  Company  at  their 
aeveral  works  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1858  are  thus  presented  : — 


Gabor  Sileaia 112,399  19,103 

Paulshutto 40,784  4,328 

Thurzulifltte 31,458  4,495 

FriedeDRbQtta 19,345  3,34,6 

StanUlaah  aua 40,S34  3,918 

OarMiOlte 45,913  6,T23 

292,438         41,175 

The  general  oonmHu-ption  of  spelter 
tbroughont  the  world  ia  estimated  in  the 
report  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  re- 
lating to  the  Vieille  Montagne  Company, 
to  he  about  67,000  tons,  *rf  which  about 
44,000  tons  BK  sheet  zinc  ^plied  as  fbl- 
Ipwb:— 


14  24 

4T7 

40.80 

12.92 

4.90 

Sl.tT 

13.98 

4.62 

3S.22 

For  roofing  and  architectural  purposes 2:^,000 

"   eiieailiing  of  siiips .1,50(1 

"   liniiifr  packing  cases 2,500 

"    domestic  uteiiaila 12,000 

"    stamped  ornaments 1,500 

*      "       1,600 

44,000 
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The  estimate  of  67,000  tons  as  the  total 
anuual  production  of  zinc  is  probably  too 
small  for  Europe  alone.  Taking  the  product 
above  given  of  the  worts  of  the  Vieille  Mon- 
tagnc  Company,  viz.,  29,000  tons,  and  that 
of  the  Silesian  furnaces,  31,480  tons,  there 
remtun  only  6,520  tons  to  be  divided  among 
the  other  zinc-producing  countries.  These 
are  Poland,  on  the  borders  of  Silesia,  the 
annual  production  of  which  is  usually  given 
as  4000  tons  ;  England,  which  has  rapidly 
advanced  from  1000  tons  of  spelter  per  an- 
num to  6900  tons  in  18fi8;  Austria,  which 
produces  1500  tons;  Sweden, 40 tons;  and  the 
Hartz  10  tons.  Zinc,  it  is  Relieved,  is  also 
manufactured  to  some  extent  in  Spain.  The 
European  production  would,  therefore,  seem 
to  exceed  73,000  tons,  and  for  the  total 
production  of  the  world,  that  of  the  United 
States  and  of  China  should  be  added.  Of 
the  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  the  latter 
country  we  know  nothing.  The  United 
States  produces  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  spelter 
over  7.000  tons,  and  imiioi-t.=  1 2,000,  annually. 

The  value  of  the  ores  at  different  costs  of 
the  metal  is  given  in  the  following  recently 
preparfid  table  from  one  of  the  "^ 


TnluBDflOd   VatneotlOO      Talue  oflM 
tiLiarommea.  tlljutrsninK*.    kiloBvammos. 

80.00  '94.50  109  00 

102.50  119.50  136.50 

125.00  144.50  164,00 

147.60  169.S0  191.50 

170.00  194.50  219.00 

193.60  219.60  246,50' 

216.00  244.60  271.00 

45.00  67.00  '               69,00 

67,50  82,00  96.60 

90,00  107.00  124,00 

113.60  132,00  151,50 


A  tilogramme  is  equivalent  to  2205  lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

Twenty-five  yciirs  ago  the  quantity  of  zinc 
used  for  roofing  did  not  exceed  5,000  tons 
per  annum,  and  no  zinc  was  employed  for 
sheathing  Bhips,  or  lining  packing  eases. 
Hie  stamped' ornaments  in  this  metal  only 
came  into  use  in  1852.     In  Germany  zinc  is 


s  been  employed  for  nearly  every 


TOofconstructed  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.'  In  laying  the  sheets  great  care  13 
laken  that  the  metal  has  sufficient  room  to 
expand  and  contract  by  change  of  tempera- 
lure  ;  and  especially  iliat  it  is  fastened  with 
zinc  nails,  and  is  allowed  to  come  nowhere 
in  contact  with  iron— even  with  nail  headj. 
The  purer  the  metal  the  longer  it  lasts. 

Besides  the  uses  named  for  tliis  metal,  it 
is.  emplayfd  for  coating  sheet  iron,  making 
what  is  called  galvanized  iron ;  for  pipes  for 
conveying  liquids;  for  baths,  water-tanks, 
milk-pans  and  pails,  plates  for  engraving ; 
for  galvanic  batteries ;  for  hmIb,  spikes,  and 
wirej  for  signs  i'mu,*lc  printing;  and  for  the 
cornices  of  buiiding^.  1 1  has  also  been  cast 
into  statues,  ia  iinitatign  of  bronze.  Tha 
Vieille  Montague  Company  sent  to  the  Great 
Exhib  tioii  in  London  a  statue  of  Queen  ■Vic- 
toria, which  with  its  pedestal  of  zinc  was 
twnty-one  feel  h'gh.  By  a  process  some- 
what like  lithography,  called  Zincography, 
drawings,  old  engravings,  and  autograph  let- 
ters are  transfeiTed  to  it,  and  af  er  treatment 
with  adds,  printed  from  a  raised  surface.  A 
modification  of  iliis  process  called  Photozinc- 
ography, accom|jlishes  the  difficult  task  of 
[jrinting  fmm  a  photograph.  Znic  is  also  an 
important  reagent  in  chemic  -l  operations, 
and  is  employed  with  sulphuric  acid  to  de- 
compose water  for  obtaining  hydrogen  gas. 

ZIKC   PAIBT. 

"White  oxide  of  zinc  was  first  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  by 
the  celebrated  Guyton  de  Morvcau  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  durhig  his  in- 
vestigations on  the  subject  of  lead  poison' 
ing ;  and  to  him  it  was  suggested  by  Cour- 
tois,  a  ^manufacturer  at  Bijou.  The  high 
price  of  zinc  at  that  time,  and  ignorance 
respecting  the  proper  manner  of  using  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  prevented  its  introduction. 
It  was  many  years  after  this  that  methods  of 
producing  it  as  clieaply  as  white  lead  were 
devised  by  M.  Leclaire,  a  housc-paJnter  of 
Paris  ;  and  Le  also  first  prepared  to  use  with 
it  a  scries  of  yellow  and  green  unchangeable 
colors,  to  replace  those  before  in  use  having 
noxious  bases  of  lead,  copper,  or  arsenic  ; 
and  also  a  diwing  oil,  prepared  by  boiling 
linseed  oil  with  about  five  per  cent,  of  oxide 
of  manganese.  His  process,  which  is  still 
the  one  in  general  use  in  Europe,  is  based 
on  the  treatment  of  the  metal  instead  of  the 
ore,  as  practised  in  this  country,  and  scarcely 
any  white  oxide  of  zinc  is  there  made  by 
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any  other  metbod.  The  furnaces  employed 
arc  similar  to  those  for  producing  the  metal, 
or  like  those  of  the  gas  works.  Wlien  the 
retorts  8ot  in.  these  furnaces  have  become 
very  hot,  they  are  chat^d  with  the  ingots 
of  zinc.  The  metal  soon  melts,  and  its 
vapor  passes  off  through  the  outlets  of  the 
retorts,  whore  it  meets  a  current  of  air,  and 
both  together  are  drawn  on  through  the 
Condensing  apparatus  cither  by  the  draught 
of  a  chimney,  or  by  an  exhausting  fan  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  apparatus.  The 
metallic  vapors  become  osidized  by  mixing 
with  the  air,  and-  are  converted  into  a  light, 
flaky,  white  powder,  which  is  the  oxide  of 
zinc  The  arrangements  for  condensing 
and  collecting  this  are  similar  in  pri«ciple 
to  those  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in 
the  American  process.  By  making  use  of 
the  metal  in  retorts,  insteail  of  subliming  it 
from  ores  contaminated  with  their  own  im- 
purities, and  mixed  with  the  coal  required 
for  conducting  the  process,  a  much  purer 
oxide  of  zinc  is  obtained ;  and  by  selecting 
the  purest  sorts  of  spelter,  the  beautiful 
article,  called  by  the  French  blanc  de  neipe, 
or  "  snow-white,"  is  produced,  which  is 
employed  by  piunters  in  the  place  of  the 
"  sUver-white."  With  the  use  of  other  zinc, 
the  product  is  fit  to'bo  substituted  for  the 
best  white  lead.  But  if  tlie  metal  has  been 
made  from  ores  containing  cadmium  or  iron, 
or  if  old  zinc  has  been  ictroduced  to  which 
any  solder  adheres,  according  to  the  French 
chemists  oxides  of  other  metals  are  pro- 
duced, and  are  taken  up  in  small  quantities 
with  the  zinc  vapors,  imparting  to  the  oxide 
a  slightly  yellow  or  greenisJi  tint,  which  if 
not  very  decided  may  however  disappear 
when  the  paint  is  mixed;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  American  manufacturers  does  not 
ancord  with  this  explanation. 

The  manufaetlire  of  white  oxide  of  zii 
direct  from  the  ore  is  a  purely  American 
process,  established  by  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Kichard  Jones  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
year  1850,  The  great  bodies  of  the  rich 
ores  of  northern  Now  Jersey  had  at  various 
times,  for  the  past  two  centuries,  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  persons  interested  in 
metallurgical  operations ;  and  of  kte  years 
numerous  attempts  had  been  made  to  devise 
some  method  of  convcrtiug  them  to  useful 
purposes.  Zinc,  however,  was  a  metal  not 
much  in  demand,  and  nothing  was  known 
of  the  useful  qualities  of  the  white  oxide. 
When  the  value  of  this  had  been  demon- 


strated in  Europe,  and  the  practicability  of 
producing  it  economically  from  the  red 
oxide  was  shown,  a  company  was  organized 

New  York  under  the  name  of  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrj'ingon  this  manufacture  upon  a  large 
scale.  Tliis  association  was  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  February 
15,  1849,  and  the  report  of  their  operations, 
made  December  31,  1853,  by  their  presi- 
dent, C  E.  Iletmold,  Esq.,  showed  a  pro- 
duction, for  1852,  of  2,425,506  !bs,,of  oxide ; 
and  for  1853,  of  4,043,415  lbs.;  and  the 
total  production  for  10  years,  ending  with 
1860,  has  amounted  to  above  19,500  tons. 
Their  works  were  established  at  Newark,  N. 
J,,  to  which  place  the  ores  are  brought  hy 
the  Morris'  and  Essex  canal ;  and  the  an- 
thracite consumeii  in  the  manufacture  is 
also  delivered  by  water  transportation.  The 
company  has  forty  furnaces,  that  may  bo 
kept  in  constant  operation.  The  character 
of  the  process  is  like  that  which  will  be 
given  below,  as  conducted  by  the  Passaic 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

llie  success  of  the  enterprise  of  th?  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company,  and  the  discovery  in 
1863  of  the  groat  beds  of  silicate  and  car- 
bonate of  zinc  in  the  Saucon  valley,  Penn- 
sylvania, led  to  the  organization  in  that  year 
of  the  I'ennsjlvania  and  Lehigh  Zinc  Com- 
pany, and  the  crcclion  of  furnaces  for  mak- 
ing the  oxide  at  Bethlehem,  on  the  Lehigh 
river.  Tho  operations  were  conducted  by 
Samuel  W^cUierill,  Esq.,  by  a  patented  proc- 
ess of  his  own  invention,  and  at  a  contract 
price  of  ^60  per  ton ;  the  ore  being  deliv- 
eicd  by  the  company  at  the  works  foi-KL.iO 
pel-  Ion,  AboKi  four  tons  were  consumed  to 
ilio  Ion  of  oxide.  The  company  mined  up 
lo  January,  l5C0,  about  CO,OnO  tons  of  ore, 
and  at  that  time  were  manufacturing  about 
320,''00  lbs.  of  oxide  of  zinc  per  month. 

A  third  company  was  established  in  18-">5, 
called  the  Passaic  Mining  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  and  tiieir  works,  constructed 
at  Conmiunipaw,  on  tlie '  Morris  caiiul  near 
Jersey  City,  went  into  operation  in  June  of 
that  year.  They  obtained  ihcir  ores  both 
from  iho  mines  of  red  oxide  in  Sussex 
county,  and  from  the  Saueon  valley  mincfi  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  employed  24  furnaces, 
built  in  3  stacks,  of  8  each,  in  which  they 
were  arranged  like  ovens,  half  of  tliem  open- 
ing on  one  side  and  ha^f  on  the  opposite 
side.  Each  one  was  about  6  feet  in  deplh 
{fi-om  front  to  back),  4  feet  in  width,  and 
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about  3^  tVet  in  height.  The  i^oof  was  arch- 
ed, with  ail  opening  .tlirough  it  for  the  pipe 
which  conveyed  away  the  vapor  and  prodticts 
of  combuation.  The  sole  was  formed  of  oast- 
iron  plates,  which  were  perforated  full  of  small 
holes  for  admitting  the  blast  to  penKrate 
every  portion  of  ihe  charge,  as  the  wind  was 
dnveii  by  two  large  fan-blowera  into  the  re- 
ceptai-.Ie  under  the  furnace  corresponding  to 
tlie  ash-p'.t.  The  ores  'kbts  prepared  by  first 
crushing  them  to  powder,  which  was  done  by 
pasuDg  ihem  through  two  pairs  of  Cornish 
roils  Ao^  tben  mixing  them  thoroughly  with 
about  half  their  weight  of  the  dust  of  anthra- 
cite. Afire  was  kindled  upon  the grate-hars 
of  25^  lbs.  of  pea  coal,  and  when  ignited  to 
full  whiteness  the  charge  of  6i>0  lbs.  of  ore, 
mixed  with  300  of  coal  dust,  was  added,  and 
when  exhausted  the  charge  waa  withdrawn, 
leaving  only  sufficient  coal  to  ignite  the  next 
ctiarge,  thus  working  off  4  charges  in  every 
24  hoars.  The  proportion  of  oxide  obtained 
froai  the  ore  was  variable,  as  the  charge  w 
not  of  uniform  quality ;  but  it  was  usually 
between  80  and  40  per  cent.  As  the  coal 
rapidly  consumed  from  the  effect  of  the  blast, 
the  ores  were  decomposed,  and  metallic  zinc 
sublimed.  The  vapor  rose  with  the  gaseous 
product-*  of  combustion,  and  all  were  carried 
up  the  pipe,  which  just  above  the  nxif  of 
the  stack  terminate  under  an  invei-led  fun- 
nel, the  base  of  which  covered  the  lower"  pipe 
like  a  hood,  and  the  upper  portion  was  a 
pipe  like  that  below.  A  strong  current  of 
air  was  created  by  two  exhitusting  fan- 
blowers,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  the  vapors  were  drawn  up  to- 
gether with  much  air  which  flowed  in  around 
the  open  base  of  the  funnel,  and  caused  at 
this  point  a  vivid  combustion  of  the  zinu 
vapors,  which  burned  with  a  pale-blue  flame, 
and  were  ihiis  converted  into  oxide.  The 
appearance  presented  by  this  combustion 
actively  going  on  in  full  view  under  each 
ho3d  was  very  striking,  and  was  lar  from 
suggesting  to  an  observer  unacquainted  with 
the  proodss,  the  possibility  that  from  the 
pale  flames  rushing  up  the  pipes  any  valua- 
:.Ie  product  conld  be  recovered.  The  pipes 
connect^'d  above  with  a  cylindrical  sheefriron 
receiver  that  extended  over  the  ihreo  stacks, 
so  ai  to  80CU  e,  the  products  of  all  the  fiir- 
naces.  It  was  a  huge  pipe,  GJ  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  130  feet  long,  and  pa-^sed  along 
under  the.  roof,  against  a  line  of  windows  on 
each  side,  through  which  air  was  admitted 
for  hastening  the  oJoling  of  the  products. 
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The  pipe  distharged  into  a  square  tower  in 
masonry,  and  in  this  the  particles  were 
washed  and  cooled  by  a  contijmal  falling 
sheet  of  water.  The  light  floccolent  oxide 
of  zinc  was  not  carried  down  by  this  to  any 
great  extent,  but  was  drawn  on  by  the  ex- 
haust through  3  lai-ge  pipes  to  a  second  lower 
with  three  divisions,  in  which  the  Cms  mere 
placed  that  created  the  draught.  From  this 
the  current,  slill  propelled  by  the  fans,  moved 
on  through  other  pipes  that  connected  with 
the  system  of  flannel  b;igs,  which  in  great 
numbers,  and  of  extraordinary  sizes,  were  sus- 
pended throughout  the  portion  of  the  build- 
ing devoted  to  the  final  cooling  of  the  oxide, 
and  filtering  it  from  the  gaseous  matters  inter- 
mixed. Some  of  the  bi^s  eslemled  the  whole 
length  of  the  rooms,  which  were  120  feet 
long  by  64  wide,  and  the  diameter  of  the  larg- 
est of  Ihem  was  over  4  feet.  They  were  ar- 
i-anged  near  together,  and  some  were  carried 
vertically  from  the  horizontal  ones  up  to  the 
roof.  Through  the  pores  of  the  flannel  die 
gases  escaped,  and  the  oxide  of  zinc  remained 
thoroughly  puiifled.  Nearly  200,000  square 
feet  of  flannel  were  worked  into  these  bags; 
and  one  person  was  almost  consiantly  em- 
ployed with  a  sewing  machine,  and  two  others 
working  by  hand,  in  making  and  repairing 
tliem.  Along  the  under  side  of  the  horizontal 
bags  pipes  of  cotton  cloth,  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  reached  down  nearly  to  the  floor, 
and  were  kept  tied  around  tlieir  lower  ends. 
These  were  called  the  teats  ;  and  the  oxide  of 
zinc  was  collected  by  lifting  up  the  portions 
of  the  bags  where  it  had  settled,  and  shaking 
thee  so  as  to  make  it  fall  into  the  teats.  The 
ends  of  these  were  then  opened,  and  the 
white  zinc  was  received  jn  strong  bags, 
which  being  tied  up  were  laid  upon  a  tru^, 
and  this  was  run  by  steam  power  back  and 
forth  under  a  compressing  roller.  The  air 
dispersed  through  it,  rendering  it  so -light 
and  bulky,  was  thus  expelled,  and  the  oxide 
was  converted  into  a  dense,  heavy  powder. 
The  last  process  was  to  grind  this  with 
bleached  linseed  oil,  which  was  done  in  the 
ordinary  paint  mills.  The  paint  was  iheu 
transferred  into  small  kegs  for  the  tharket. 

The  residuum  of  the  furnace  charge,  when 
of  red  oxide,  consisted  of  some  unsublimed 
zinc  ore  mixed  with  franklinite  and  more  or 
less  un consumed  coal.  It  was  raked  out  in 
the  form  of  slags,  and  accumulated  in  immense 
piles  about  the  works.  In  18o3,Mr.  Deiinold. 
succeeded  in  using  this  as  an  iron  ore,  and  pro- 
duced excellent  iron  which  proved  to  be  also 
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well  adapted  for  the  maniifactnre  of  steel. 
liiG  iron  manufacture  has  been  continued,  and 
lias  (icconie  a  profitable  branch  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  Zinc  Company,  pro- 
ditcing  about  2010  toiis  of  zinc  per  annum. 
llie  frankltnito  itself  had  been  iised  a  year  ear- 
lier foi- tbo  same  purposes  by  Mr.  Edwin  Post, 
at  Stanhope,  and  from  this  he  obtained  both 
iron  and  Etcel ;  but  when  the  riianHfaCtnre 
vaa  undertaken  npoh  a  latge  scdle  by  the 
New  Jersey  Fraaklinite  Colnpaiiy,  at  EVarik- 
lih.  New  Jersey,  it  proved  unsutfcessful  in 
practice. 

The  product  of  the  zinc  works  of  thS  Pas- 
eiuc  Company  for  the  year"  1858,  *as  2,327,- 
DiO  r.)8.  of  oside  of  zinc;  and  the  monthly 
product  on  for  the  year  18C0  was  about 
4Ui),it(J0  lbs. from  1 6  furnaces.  "With  the  24 
in  blast  their  monthly  capacity  was  from  2R0 
to  300  ions  of  2  000  lbs.  to  the  ton.  The 
total  annual  product  of  the  three  catablish- 
ments  Was  fi-om  6000  to  7000  tons  of  oxide. 
For  a  few  years  the  Biiic  paints  wer6  popu- 
lar, and  made  considerable  iiiroads  upon  the 
market  for  white  lead ;  biit  the  gfeneral  ver- 
dict of  intelligent  and  skilful  paintei^  U  that 
they  are  inferior  to  llie  lead  both  in  Kody 
aiid  permaiienc_V,  and  theirsale  haa  fallen  otf 
at  leiwt  nine-tenths  since  186.'), 

The  rate  ofthe  importations  Of  zinc,  spelter 
find  manufiictures  of  ziiic,  wiih  the  re-esporls 
of  Ihe  anme  from  1859  to  1870,  both  in- 
clusive, were : 

18-9 ,  ,..81^13,112  814,912 

1860 P0l,a58  2S,.^S3 

1881 590,aS0  19,100 

186! 2^4,033  ^63 

1863 518,149  4,881 

1864 e7.'>,931  3,973 

1«65 351,878  47,790 

1868 1,149, •■95  38,108 

I8H7 562,902  3,174 

1368 56l,fi38  18,028 

1-69 1,197,682  4,022 

IrfTO l,003;48a  833 

The  importance  of  the  application  of  *hite 
zinc  to  painting  iiJ  the  place  of  white  Idad 
appeafs  to  have  been  mnoh  more  fully  appre- 
ciated in  Prance  arid  the  United  States  than  in 
Great  Britain.  Soon  after  tha  discoreries  of 
Leclaire  that  white  oxide  df  zinc  could  be 
thus  used,  drtd  produce,  with  the  colored 
bases  he  prepared  of  this  and  other  innocu- 
olis  oxides,  alt  the  tints  required,  the  French 
gi)Peviitaeiit,  recogniziilg*  the  importance  of 
his  inVeritions,  coiiferre<l  upon  hjin  the  cross 
of  the  Legi'in  of  Honor,  and  adopted  the 
paints  tbrtho  public  buildings.     By  the  year 


1849,  over  6000  public  and  private  build- 
ings had  been  painted"  ni.h  bis  prepara- 
tions, and  the  testimony  was  vccy  strolig  in 
their  favor.  Not  one  of  hi^  workmen  ^ad 
been  attacked  by  the  painter's  colic,  though 
previously  a  dozen  or  more  suffered  e^ery 
year  from  it.  The  colons  were  pronounced 
niotc  soiid  and  durable  than  the  old,  were 
made  bnghter  by  washing,  and  were  not  tar- 
nished by  snlphuretted  hydrogen,  as  occurs 
to  white  lead.  The  best  white  paint  was 
moreovet  so  pure  and  brilliant  a  white,  that 
it  made  the  best  white  lead  paint  by  its  side 
look  disagreeably  yellow  and  gray.  No  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  making  the  new 
colors,  mixed  with  the  prepared  oil,  dry 
rapidly  Without  the  use  of  the  ordinaiy  dryers 
of  lead  compound ;  and  used  in  equal  wei^it 
with  lead,  tJie  zinc  was  found  to  cover  bet- 
ter, and  was,  consequently,  more  economical 
at  equiil  prices  per  lb.  The  English,  how- 
ever, found  many  objectionable  quaHtles  in 
the  new  paint.  Its  transparency,  which  is 
the  cause'  of  its  brillianev,  by  reflecting  in- 
stead of  absorbing  the  ligtt,  was  i^a^ed  ai 
a  defect,  aiid  the  painters  compl^ned  that  it 
had  not  the  body  or  covering  properties  of 
the  carbonate  of  lead.  It  would  not  dry 
rapidly  for  the  second  coat  without  the  use 
of  the  patent  dryers,  which  contain  lead,  and. 
therefore  it  was  no  better  than  the  lead. 
Messrs.  Coates  &  Co,,  who  now  import  into 
Gi-eat  Britain  about  1000  tons  of  oxide  of 
zinc  per  annum,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
Lancet  in  March,  1890,  that  the  consumption 
of  White  lead  is  still  nearly  100  to  1  of  white 
zinc,  and  that  in  1856  the  imporutitfn  of  the 
latter  aiiiounted  to  only  335  tons.  They  as- 
cribe the  real  cause  of  the  lai^er  consumption 
of  white  lead,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of 
zinc,  to  the  fact,  that  white  lead  can  be  adul* 
terated  with  baryt<;s  and  other  cheap  ingre' 
dients  without  the  adulteration  bein^detected 
by  the  eye,  thus  securing  large  profits  to  the 
iHanuftiCthrfer  attd  contractor,  which  cannot 
be  realized  in  the  nhe  of  zinc  paint,  for  the 
reased  that  it  has  little  affinity  for  foreign  sub- 
stances. The  experience  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  fjtates  does  not  substantiate 
this  statement  as  to  the  difficulty  of  using  the 
oxidoof  zinc  in  mixture  with  other  snbstances. 

1  employed  not  only  alone,  but  mixed 
with  either  barytes  or  white  lead,  or  with 
both  of  them ;  and  lar^  quantities  are  thus 
sold  and  give  satisfaction  to  consumers,  who 

Id  reject  the  paint,  if  they  supposed  it  to 
bo  any  thing  else  than  wBite  lead.     As  to  ita 
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covering  qDality,  it  is  found  that  the  oxide  of 
zinc  varies  according  to  the  maDner  in  which 
it  has  been  prepared.  The  light  flocculent 
oxide  miles  readily  with  oil  without  grinding; 
but  though  pressed,  it  corera  much  lesa  sur- 
face than  the  same  oside  moulded  when  mois- 
tened with  water,  and  dried  by  artificial  heat. 
This  preparation  also  causes  any  yellowish  or 
greenish  tints  to  disappear,  and  the  article 
may  be  supplied  to  the  consumer  in  cakes, 
which  when  ground  with  oil  will  cover  more 
surface  than  the  same  weight  of  white  lead. 
The  body  of  the  white  zinc  may  be  still  fur- 
ther improved  by  calcination  before  grinding. 

The  inferior  colored  sorts  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
such  as  are  collected  in  the  iron  receivers 
near  the  fnmaces,  and  that  made  from  the 
pulverized  ores  of  zinc,  have  been  largely 
employed  for  painting  iron  surfeces,  espec- 
ially on  board  of  ships,  the  paint;  being  found 
to  possess  a  peculiar  quality  of  protecting 
tie  iron  it  covers  from  rusting. 

Besides  its  use  as  a  paint,  oxide  of  zinc  is 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  the  mastic  for 
rendering  metallic  joints  tight ;  and  to  tbat  of 
glazed  papers  and  cards,  for  which  white  lead 
and  carbonate  of  barytes  have  heretofore 
been  used.  The  French  use  it  in  preparing 
the  paste  for  artificial  crystals  instead  of 
oxide  of  lead  or  other  metallic  oxides ;  and 
they  have  also  made  with  it  some  of  the 
finest  sorts  of  cut  glass  and  especially  lenses. 
In  the  Ureat  Exhibition  of  1851,  an  award 
was  made  to  specimens  of  zinc  glass  which 
presented  a  very  pleasing  and  white  appear- 
ance, and  were  regarded  as  especially  suited 
to  achromatic  purposes.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  being  pnrer  and  more  pellucid  than 
lead  glass,  and  also  of  greater  specific  gravity, 

A  patent  has  been  granted  in  the  "United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  with 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  specimens  of  glass  were 
produced  with  it  in  I860,  which  were  re- 
markable for  their  brilliancy  and  beautiful 
Burfece,  or  "  skin,"  as  it  is  called.  The  glass 
is  more  infusible  than  that  made  with  oxide 
of  lead,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son to  prevent  it  coming  rapidly  into  use. 


CHAPTER  VL 


ALTHOuan  this  metal  is  not  obtained  in 
laige  quantity  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
found  associated  with  the  gold  in  many  lo- 
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calities  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  has 
been  detected  in  Rutherford  county.  North 
Carolina,  and  in  traces  in  the  lead  and  cop- 
per ores  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvama, 
From  the  states  on  the  Pacific  it  has  been 
supposed  tbat  it  would  yet  be  afforded  as  a 
commercial  article.  It  is  a  metal  of  consid- 
erable interest  from  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
used  in  the  United  States,  and  the  success 
that  has  attended  the  attempts  to  work  it  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  metal  is 
supplied  to  commerce  from  no  certain  source, 
and  finds  its  way  into  the  United  States  in 
a  great  variety^  of  forms,  as  in  native  OTains 
fonnd  in  washing  the  gold  deposits  of  Cauca 
on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  of 
Brazil,  and  Oregon,  and  in  manufactured  ai> 
tides  imported  from  Europe  and  chiefly 
from  France.  Russia  pl-oduced  between  the 
years  1824  and  1845  many  times  as  much 
platinum  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
introduced  the  metal  into  her  coinage ;  but 
after  1845  it  was  no  longer  coined,  and  the 
yield  of  the  deposits  in  the  Ural  has  dwin- 
dled away  to  almost  notliing.     The  supply 
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years,  the  whole  product  of  the  island 
times  amounting  '      "      " 
found   is    small 
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and  lumps 
sands  that  are  waSied  for  gold;  ^nd  pieces 
of  several  pounds  have  been  met  with  in  Si- 
beria, the  largest  weighing  over  23  lbs.  troy. 
The  properties  which  give  to  the  metal  its 
great  value,  as  its  power  of  resisting  the  ef- 
fects of  heat  and  many  of  the  most  powerful 
chemical  ^enta,  also  render  it  exceedingly 
diificult  to  work  and  to  convert  into  usefiil 
shapes.  The  crude  grains  are  generally  al- 
loyed to  the  amount  of  about  20  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  with  the  very  refractory  metal 
iridium,  with  osmium,  rhodium,  iron,  and 
sometimes  other  metals  also.  It  is  separated 
from  the  chief  part  of  these  and  purified  by 
dissolving  the  grains  in  wjMffre^ia,  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  causing 
the  metal  to  be  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac. 
It  fulls  in  a  yellowish  powder,  which  is  a 
compound  of  platinum,  ammonia,  and  chlo- 
rine. To  decompose  this  the  compound  is 
separated  from  the  liquid,  and  being  well 
washed  and  dried,  is  heated  red  hot  in  a  cast- 
iron  crucible.  This  drives  off  the  ammonia 
and  chlorine,  and  the  platinum  remains  in 
the  crucible  in  a  spongy  condition.  This  is 
condensed  into  solid  metal  by  repeated 
heatings  and  hammerings.  It  has  always 
been    a   matter  of   great   difficulty  to  raise 
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sufRcient  heat  to  soften  the  platinum,  even  in 
quantities  less  than  an  ounce,  30  that  it  could 
be  worked  under  the  hammer.  It  used  for- 
merly to  he  brought  into  a  metallic  cake  by 
making  a  faaihle  alloy  of  it  with  arsenic,  and 
then  burning  out  the  latter  as  much  aa  pos- 
sible, and  hammering  or  rolling  the  cake  into 
sheets,  but  the  arsenic  remaining  in  the 
platinum  always  injures  its  quality.  Dr. 
Eobert  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first 
to  fuse  the  metal  for  any  practical  purpose, 
and  in  May,  1838,  he  exhibited  a  cake  of 
about  23  ounces,  which  was  run  together 
from  grains  aud  scraps  by  means  of  the  in- 
tense heat  produced  by  his  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe.  From  a  reservoir  of  oxygen,  and 
tcoia  another  of  hydrogen,  a  gas-pipe  con- 
veyed the  gases  into  one  tube,  in  which  they 
were  mixed  just  back  of  the  igniting  jets ; 
and  in  this  the  explosive  mixture  was  kept 
cool  by  ice  around  the  tube.  Explosion  was 
m.oreover  guarded  against  by  the  extreme 
fineness  of  the  apertures  through  which  the 

This  means  of  working  platinum  has  been 
applied  very  successfully  by  Dr.  E.  A,  L. 
Roberta,  of  Bond  street,  New  York,  in  the 
preparation  of  platinum  plate  and  various 
articles  in  this  metal  employed  by  dentists, 
such  as  the  plates  and  fastenings  for  sets  of 
artificial  teeth,  and  the  little  pms  which  se- 
cure each  tooth  in  its  setting.  The  annual 
consumption  of  these  last,  it  is  estimated, 
amounts  throughout  the  United  States  to 
about  $60,000  in  value,  which  is  nearly  i 
of  the  annual  supply  of  the  metal.  The  ap- 
paratus consists  of  two  cylindrical  copper 
gaa-holders,  one  for  hydrogen,  holding  220 
gallons,  and  one  for  oxygen,  holding  80  gal- 
lons. The  Croton  water,  with  a  pressure  of 
about  60  lbs.  upon  the  square  luch,  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  bottom  of  these  gas-receivers, 
for  propelling  the  gases  as  they  are  required. 
The  discharge  pipes  have  each  at  their  ex- 
tremity a  abort  brsBs  tube,  which  is  full  of 
pieces  of  wire  of  nearly  the  same  lengUi  as 
the  tube,  jammed  in  very  tightly.  These 
unite  in  another  braas  tube  which  is  packed 
in  a  similar  way,  and  connects  by  a  metallic 
pipe  of  only  i  inch  bore,  with  the  burner. 
This  is  a  fittle  plaiJnura  box,  one  end  of 
which  terminates  in  a  disk  of  platinum  or 
copper  4  by  i  inch  in  size,  perforated  with 
21  very  minute  holes  in  3  rows.  This  box 
ia  buried  in  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  up  with 
fibres  of  asbestua,  forming  a  lump  sufficiently 
lar^e  to  contain  around  the  box  a  receptacle 


into  which,  by  means  of  flexible  pipes,  a  cur- 
rent of  water  is  admitted  and  discharged  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  water-tuyeres 
of  iron  forges  and  furnaces  are  constructed 
and  kept  cool  while  in  use.  The  burner 
points  downward,  so  that  the  jet  is  directed 
immediately  upon  tlie  face  of  the  metal  held 
up  beneath  it.  The  method  of  using  the 
apparatus  is  aa  follows :  the  platinum  scraps 
being  first  consolidated  by  pressure  in 
moulds  into  compact  cakes  of  10  to  20 
ounces  each,  these  are  placed  upon  a  plate 
of  firs-brick,  and  brought  to  a  full  white 
heat  in  a  powerful  wind  furnace.  The  plate 
with  the  platinum  ia  then  removed  from  the 
fumaee  and  aet  in  a  large  tin  pan  thickly 
lined  with  asbestus  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
is  brought  directly  under  the  jet,  which  at 
the  SMne  time  ia  ignited.  The  platinum  im- 
mediately begins  to  melt  upon  the  surface, 
and  the  pieces  gradually  run  together  into 
one  mass  as  the  different  pai'ts  of  the  oakea 
are  brought  successively  under  the  jet. 
Though  Uie  metal  melts  and  flows  upon 
itself,  it  cools  too  rapidly  to  be  cast  in  a 
mould ;  nor  is  this  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  These 
require  a  soft  and  tough  material,  while  the 
fused  metal  is  hard  and  sonorous  and  of 
erystalline  texture,  breaking  like  spelter. 
It  ia  made  malleable  and  tough  by  repeated 
heatings  and  hammerings.  It  is  introduced 
into  tne  muffle  of  the  aaaay  furnace  con- 
structed by  Dr.  Eoberts  eapeciaily  for  pro- 
ducing the  high  heat  required  in  these  and 
similar  operations,  and  is  heated  so  intensely 
that  when  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  opened 
the  cake  of  metal  is  too  dazzlingly  hot  to  be 
visible.  It  is  then  taken  out  with  tongs 
plated  with  platinum,  and  hammered  with  a 
perfectly  clean  hammer  upon  a  clean  anvil, 
both  of  which  should  be  as  hot  as  possible 
without  drawing  the  temper  of  the  steel.  If 
the  process  is  one  of  welding,  when  the  pla- 
tinum has  cooled  so  as  to  be  distinctly  visi- 
ble, it  should  be  heated  again,  for  in  this 

■  condition  every  blow  tends  to  shatter  and 
shake  it  to  pieces.  The  lump  is  forged  by 
hammering  it  to  a  thickness  of  about  1  of  an 
inch,  and  then  being  again  heated  very  hot, 

I  is  passed  instantly  through  the  rolls.  It  ia 
thus  obt^ned  in  sheets,  which  are  easily  con- 
verted into  the  various  uses  to  which  the 
metal  ia  applied. 

"(Jpon   tlie  opposite  page,  the  apparatus 


the 


I  are  exhibited  in  the  wood-cut; 
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ximsa  iNDuaTRT  i 


and  the  articles  designated  by  the  figures 
are  thus  explained ; — 


Oxygen 

Blowpipe. 

Tujere. 

Bolla  for  conveiiiDg  the  metal  into  sheets. 

Gaaometer. 

Water  pipes. 

Pan. 

Uoulds  In  which  the  loose  pieces  of  metal  a 


Oraciblea  for  chemical  use  are  prepared  by 
the  ingenious  method  called  spinning.  A 
disk  of  the  metal  is  securely  fixed  against  the 
end  of  the  mandrel  of  a  lathe,  and,  as  it  re- 
volves rapidly,  a  blunt  point  is  pressed  upon 
its  surface,  causing  the  plate  to  gradually 
bend  over  and  assume  the  desired  form. 
The  lai^e  platinum  retorts  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  sulphuric  acid  are  imported  from 
Paris.  The  whole  amount  of  platinum 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1850  was  34,000  oz.  troy,  which,  at  the 
custom-house  valuation  of  $6,10  per  oz., 
amounte  to  $200,000.  The  importation 
since  that  time  has  been  very  irregular,  but 
never  equal  to  this.  The  amount  of  scraps 
remelted  by  Dr.  Roberts  is  about  1000  oz.  a 
year. 

IBIDIIJM  AND    OSMITTM. 

An  alloy  of  these  metals  in  fine  grains  of 
excessive  hardness  is  found  very  irequently 
with  platinum  and  with  the  gold  which  is 
refined  at  the  mints.  It  is  of  interest  from 
the  use  to  which  it  is  applied  in  forming  the 
nibs  of  gold  pens ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
small  grains  are  purchased  by  the  pen-makers 
sometimes  at  the  rate  of  $250  an  ounce. 
From  this  quantity  they  may  select  from 
8000  to  12,000  points  of  suitable  size  and 
shape  for  use.  The  alloy  is  known  as  iridos- 
mium,  and  is  also  very  generally  called  irid' 
ium.  At  some  seasons  it  has  been  quite 
abundant  in  the  gold  presented  at  the  New 
York  assay  office ;  but  recently  it  is  more 
rare.  As  it  does  not  fuse  and  alloy  with  the 
gold,  it  appears  in  specks  upon  the  bars  of 
this  metal.  The  method  of  separating  it  is 
to  melt  the  gold  with  a  certain  portion  of 
silver,  as  in  the  usual  refining  process.  The 
alloy  thus  obtiuned  being  less  dense  than  the 
melted  gold,  the  particles  of  iridium  settle  in 
the  lower  portions ;  the  upper  is  then  ladled 
off,  and  the  metals  are  parted.     More  of  the 
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impure  gold  is  added,  and  the  process  thus 
goes  on  ti!l  a  considerable  amount  of  iridium 
IS  concentrated  into  the  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver,  from  which  it  is  at  last  obtained  by 
dissolving  these  metals.  According  to  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Thevenet  published  in  the 
Annales  des  Mines  (vol.  svi.,  1859),  irid- 
ium is  collected  at  the  gold-w 
the  sea-coast  of  Oregon,  and 
quite  equal  in  quantity  to  the  gold.  He 
describes  it  as  white,  glistening,  very  heavy, 
its  specific  gravity  being  20  to  21,  very  hard, 
and  resemhhng  sand,  its  angles  slightly  fiat^ 
tened  and  rounded  by  Mction.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  platinum  and  rhodium.  After 
one  of  the  storms  that  prevail  along  this 
coast,  the  miners  at  low  tide  collect  the 
black  sand  and  carry  it  to  the  washing  and 
amalgamating  apparatus,  in  which  it  is  stirred 
with  mercury  and  then  treated  upon  the 
shaking  tables.  Though  by  their  rude  proc- 
esses they  probably  lose  i  of  the  precious 
metals,  they  sometimes  collect  several  ounces 
a  day  of  gold  to  the  man.  Near  Fort  Or- 
ford,  to  lie  north  of  Rogue  River,  about 
15  per  cent,  of  iridium  is  found  with  the 
gold.  Still  further  north,  between  Cape 
Blanco  and  Coquille,  the  metals  collected 
consist  of  about  45  per  cent,  iridium  and  6 
per  cent,  platinum.  Between  Randolph  and 
Cape  Arago  the  metallic  grains  are  very 
light  and  in  extremely  thin  scales  ;  they  con- 
sist of  70  per  cent,  iridium  and  6  per  cent, 
platinum.  Further  north,  the  iridium  con- 
tinues almost  as  abundantly,  but  mostly  ia 
very  fine  particles.  One  piece  was  shown  to 
Dr.  ThSvenet  as  a  great  curiosity  which  was 
as  lat^  as  a  grain  of  rice.  In  sifting  more 
than  50  lbs.  of  iridium,  he  states  that  ne  had 
not  seen  a  single  specimen  of  one  quarter 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


This  metal,  which  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  arts,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  gold 
and  silver  ores  by  amalgamation,  in  the  com- 
bination of  amalgams  for  coating  mirrors,  etc., 
in  the  construction  of  barometers  and  ther- 
mometers, and  other  philosophical  instru- 
ments, in  the  manufacture  of  the  pmnt  called 
vermilion,  for  several  medicinal  preparations, 
and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  was  not 
classed  among  the  productions  of  the  United 
States  until  after  the  acquisition  of  Califor- 
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nia,  when  mmes  of  its  principal  ore  were 
opened,  wliicli  have  been  extensively  worked, 
&8  will  be  described  below.  Mercury,  which 
is  the  only  fluid  metal,  is  foand  both  in  a 
native  state,  dispersed  in  drops  among  the 
slates  that  contain  the  veins  of  its  ores,  and 
also  occurs  in  combination  with  sulphur  in  the 
ore  called  cinnabar,  a  compound  of  one  atom 
of  mercury  aud  one  of  sulphur,  or  of  86.2 
per  cent,  of  the  former,  aud  13.8  per  cent, 
of  the  latter.  Some  othernatural  compounds 
are  known,  which  are  not,  however,  of  much 
importance.  Cinnabar  is  almost  the  esclu- 
sive  source  of  the  metal.  This  is  a  very 
heavy,  brilliant  ore  of  different  shades  of  red ; 
is  readily  volatilized  at  a  red  heat,  giving  off 
fames,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  both  mer- 
curial and  sulphurous  ;  but  in  tight  vessels  it 
sublimes  without  decomposition,  and  if  lime 
or  iron  be  introduced  with  the  ore  into  re- 
torts, the  sulphur  is  retained  in  combination 
with  the  new  element,  apd  the  mercury  es- 
capes in  vapor,  which  may  be  condensed 
and  recovered  in  the  metallic  state.  On 
thb  principle  the  process  for  collecting  mer- 
cury is  based.  The  ores  of  mercury  are 
found  in  almost  all  the  geological  formations, 
but  the  productive  mines  are  only  in  the 
metamorphic  or  lowest  stratified  rocts,  and  in 
the  bituminous  slates  of  the  coal  measures. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  mines  of  California,  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  extent  of  the  demand  for  this 
metal,aud  the  sources  which  have  supplied  it. 
From  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, mercury  has  been  held  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  has  been  furnished  from  the  same 
mines,  which  have  ever  since  produced  the 
chief  part  of  the  product  of  the  world.  Pliny 
states  that  the  Greeks  imported  red  cinnabar 
from  Almaden  in  Spain,  700  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  in  his  own  time  it  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  the  same  mines  to 
the  amount  of  700,000  lbs.  annually.  In 
modern  times  the  production  amounts  to 
2,700,000  to  3,456,000  Iba.  per  annum,  and 
is  chiefly  obtained  from  two  veins,  one 
about  2  feet,  and  the  other  14  feet  thick, 
which,  meeting  in  a  hill  about  125  feet  high, 
spread  out  to  a  thickness  of  nearly  100  feet. 
The  ores  are  of  small  percentile, 
about  A  only  of  mercury.  The 
depth  of  the  workings  was  only  about 
yards  several  years  ago.  After  the  metal  has 
been  extracted  from  the  ores,  it  is  packed  in 
iron  bottles  or  flasks  holding  76i  lbs,  each, 
aud  ia  taken  to  Cadiz  for  diipment.      For 


many  years  past,  the  lessees  irom  the  Span- 
ish government,  in  whom  the  title  is  vested, 
have  been  the  Rothschilds  and  other  bank- 
era  of  Europe  ;  but  their  contracts  with  the 
government  have  varied  from  time  to  time, 
thus  affecting  the  price  at  which  the  product 
was  held.* 

The  mines  nest  in  importance  have  been 
those  of  Idria  in  Camiola,  belonging  to  the 
Austrian  government.  These,  for  some 
years  previous  to  1847,  had  produced  an 
annual  averse  of  358,281  lbs.  of  mercury, 
and  since  that  time,  the  production  has  va- 
ried, sometimes  reaching  600,000,  and  even 
over  1,000,000  lbs.  per  annum.  The  other 
mines  of  Europe  do  not  probably  produce 
200,000  lbs.  On  the  American  continent 
many  localities  of  the  ores  have  been  worked 
to  some  extent ;  but  although  the  consump- 
tion is  very  great  at  the  silver  mines  of 
Mexico,  amounting,  as  estimated  by  Hum- 
boldt, to  16,000  quintals  of  200  lbs.  each, 
three  fourths  of  the  supply  was  then  derived 
from  the  European  mines.  In  1783,  mer- 
cury was  even  brought  to  South  America 
from  China,  where  it  was  formerly  largely 
extracted  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  Yet 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
Peru  was  a  large  producer  of  the  metal,  its 
most  important  mines  being  in  the  province 
of  Huancavelica,  where  no  less  than  41  dif- 
ferent localities  of  the  ore  have  been  known  ; 
but  at  present  the  whole  product  of  the 
country  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  200,000 
lbs.  A  laige  portion  of  this  product  is  from 
the  Santa  Barbara,  or  the  "  Great  Mine," 
which  has  been  worked  since  1566.  The 
is  of  Chili  and  the  nnmerons  localities  at 
which  the  ores  have  been  found  in  Mexico 
ipply  no  metal  of  consequence.  Dumas 
estimated,  not  long  since,  the  total  annual 
production  as  follows  : — 

Iba.  uTolrdupols, 

Almaden,  Spain 2, '100,000  10  3,456,01)0 

Idria 648,000  "  1,080,000 

Hungary  and  Tranajlvaoia..      J5,600  "       97,200 

Deux  Fonts 42,200  "        54,000 

Palatinate 19,400  "       21,600 

Huancavelica . .  324,000 

CaUfomift .' 2,000,000 

Total -  . . . ; 7,032,800 


In  1839  the  royalty  demanded  by  the  gavem- 
it  was  $59  per  qxiiotal  of  106  Iba.,  to  which  it 

had  reached  by  successive  advances  from  $51.25; 

and  in  1843  it  had  advanced  to  $82,50  per  quintaL 

The  opening  ofthe  California  mines  soon  caused  this 

' '  be  considerably  reduced. 
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lia  MINING    INDUSTRY    OF 

In  California  tie  existence  of  lai^e  quan- 
tities of  cinnabar  was  known  long  before  the  , 
real  character  of  the  ore  was  understood.  It 
vas  found  along  a  range  of  Iiills  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  valley  of  San  Jose, 
about  60  miles  south-east  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, For  an  unknown  period  the  Indians 
had  frequented  the  locality,  coming  to  it 
from  distant  places,  cTcn  from  the  Columbia 
river,  to  obtain  the  bright  vermilion  paint 
with  which  to  ornament  their  persona.  With 
rude  implements,  such  as  the  stones  they 
picked  from  the  streams,  they  extracted 
the  ore  from  the  flinty  slates  and  shales  in 
which  it  was  found,  and  in  their  search  for 
it  they  excavated  a  passage  into  the  moun- 
tain of  about  sixty  feet  in  length.  In 
1824  the  attention  of  the  whites  began  to 
be  directed  to  this  curious  ore,  and  some  of 
the  Mexicans  sought  to  extract  from  it  gold 
or  silver.  Other  trials  made  of  it  in  1845 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  its  true  charac- 
ter, and  operations  were  thereupon  com- 
menced to  work  it  by  one  Andres  Casti!- 
lero.  Owing,  however,  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  little  was  done  until 
1850,  when  a  company  of  Mexicans  and 
English  engaged  vigorously  in  the  extraction 
and  metallurgical  treatment  of  the  ore,  and 
established  ihe  mine  which  they  cailed  the 
New  Almadcn.  In  1858  a  stop  was  put 
upon  their  further  proceedings  by  an  injunc- 
tion issued  bj'  the  United  States  court  on 
the  question  of  defective  title.  From  the 
testimony  presented  in  the  trial,  it  appeared 
that  the  company  in  the  course  of  eight 
years  had  produced  full  20,000,000  lbs.  of 
metal,  and  realized  a  profit  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  annually.  The  Americans  who 
claimed  the  mine  directed  their  attention  to 
the  discovery  of  new  localities  of  the  ore, 
and  succeeded  in  finding  it  upon  the  same 
range  of  hills  within  iess  than  a  mile  of  the 
old  workings.  Here  they  opened  a  new 
mine  in  December,  1858,  which  they  named 
the  Enrequita,  and  in  June,  1860,  a  com- 
pany was  formed  in  New  York  for  working 
it  under  the  name  of  the  "  California  Quick- 
silver Mining  Association."  The  following 
are  the  returns  of  their  operations  to  the 
latest  dates:  in  September,  1859,  the  prod- 
uct of  mercury  was  14,400  lbs.;  October, 
28,650 ;  November,  27,626 ;  December, 
28,426;  January,  1860,  27,000;  February, 
16,950;  March,  25,500;  April,  83,700; 
May,  46,276  ;  Jane,  48,750  ;  July,  50,000  ; 
August,  79,866 ;  September,  66,096.    The 


increase  of  production,  hereafter,  will  bo 
limited  rather  by  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
ducing apparatus  than  by  that  of  the  mine. 
Twenty-four  retorts  for  distilling  the  mer- 
cury are  now  in  operation,  6  of  which  have 
been  started  since  August,  1860,  From  the 
report  of  October  11,  1860,  it  appears  that 
a  new  vein  has  also  been  opened,  in  which 
20  men  are  employed,  working  in  solid  cin- 
nabar without  having  encountered  the 
boundary  walls  of  the  lode.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  mining,  for  machinery,  etc., 
up  to  October  15,  1860,  had  amounted  to 
$375,000,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  mine,  leaving  a  consid- 
erable balance  on  hand.  The  company 
owns  another  mine  also,  called  the  Provi- 
dencia,   which   has   produced   some    cinna- 

The  operations  at  the  Enrequita  mine  are 
canded  on  from  tlie  face  of  the  hill,  some  5 
or  6  levels  one  above  another  being  carried 
into  the  mountaiu  up  and  down  its  slope. 
The  most  extensive  of  these  is  the  adit  level 
at  the  base,  which  is  about  600  feet  long. 
Shafts  are  sunk  from  this  to  the  depth  of 
about  50  feet ;  but  the  principal  workings 
are  in  the  upper  levels  for  300  feet  over  the 
adit.  These  are  exceedingly  irregular,  ow- 
ing to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  ore 
through  the  argillaceous  slates.  It  lies  in 
beds  included  between  the  strata  of  these 
lower  Silurian  rocks,  dipping  with  them  at 
a  very  steep  angle,  and  winding  with  the 
contortions  of  the  strata.  The  workings 
follow  the  bunches  of  ore  as  they  lead  up  or 
down,  and  to  the  right  or  left.  Shafts  occa- 
sionally penetrate  from  one  level  to  another, 
but  no  regular  system  of  working  appears  to 
have  been  adopted.  With  the  cinnabar  ia 
intermixed  some  arsenical  iron  and  copper 
pyrites,  and  the  ore  and  slates  are  both  trav- 
ersed by  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some 
of  which  are  retained  in  hand  specimens  o( 
the  cinnabar. 

On  the  same  range  of  hills,  at  its  western 
extremity,  the  Santa  Clara  Mining  Company, 
of  Baltimore,  has  opened  a  mine  called  the 
Guadalupe,  the  product  of  which  for  the 
year  1860  was  about  200,000  lbs. 

The  total  production  of  tlkB  quicksilver 
mmes,  from  the  beginning  of  1853  to  the 
close  of  1858,  was  about  177,578  flasks,  or 
13,818,350  lbs.  In  1866,  the  California 
mines  produced  3,505,878  lbs,  and  in  1867, 
3,840,957  lbs.  Litigation  has  prevenled 
most  of  them  from  being  fully  worked. 
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From  cinnabar  not  contaminated  with 
Btrange  metala,  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
fluid  mercury  is  very  simple.  lu  the  early 
workings  of  the  New  Almaden  mine,  the 
clean  ores  were  placed  in  the  common  "  try 
pots,"  such  as  are  uaed  by  the  whalers,  and 
a  cover  being  tightly  luted  on,  a  fire  was 
started  nnder  them,  and  the  mercurial  vapors 
escaped  through  a  tube  inserted  in  the  liit 
and  were  condensed  in  cold  vessels.  After- 
ward furnaces  were  constructed  in  brick-work 
upon  a  large  scale,  each  one  provided  with  a 
chamber  or  oven  7  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,and 
5  feet  high,  corresponding  to  the  chamber 
of  the  reverberatory  furnaces ;  and  into  this 
was  introduced  a  chaise  of  10,000  lbs.  of 
clean  ore  separated  from  the  poorer  portions 
after  the  whole  had  been  broken  up.  With 
the  ore  was  mi:«ed  a  portion  of  iime  to  com- 
bine with  and  retain  the  sulphur.  A  parti- 
tion of  brick-work  separated  the  oyen  fi'om 
the  fire-room,  and  the  bricks  in  this  partition 
were  so  laid  as  to  leave  open  spaoes  for  the 
flame  from  the  burning  wood  to  pass 
through.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  oven 
another  partition  separated  this  from  a 
chamber  of  its  own  size,  the  only  communi- 
cation between  them  being  by  a  square  hole 
in  one  of  the  comers  close  to  the  roof. 
This  chamber  connected  with  another  by  au 
opening  in  the  opposite  comer  near  the 
floor,  and  this  arrangement  was  extended 
through  eight  chambers.  Between  the  last 
one  and  the  tall  wooden  flues  through  which 
the  smoke  and  vapors  Anally  passed  out  into 
the  open  air  was  placed  a  long  wooden  box 
provided  with  a  showering  apparatus.  As 
the  cinnabar  was  volatilized  by  the  flame 
playing  over  the  charge,  the  vapors  were 
carried  through  the  condensing  chambers, 
depositing  in  each  a  portion  of  mercury,  and 
in  the  showering  box  they  underwent  their 
final  condensation.  From  the  bottom  of 
each  chamber  the  metal  flowed  in  gutters  to 
the  main  conduit  which  led  to  the  great  iron 
reservoir  sunk  in  the  ground.  From  this  it 
was  poured  into  flasks  through  brushes 
which  intercepted  the  scum  of  oxide  of  mer- 
cury. The  method  proved  very  wasteful, 
from  the  leakage  of  the  vapors  through  the 
brick-work ;  and  it  has  been  abandoned  for 
an  improved  process,  in  which  the  pulve 
ores  mixed  with  quicklime  are  chained 
large  cast-iron  retorts  very  similar  in  their 
form  and  setting  to  those  employed  at  the 


jas-works.  Three  are  set  together  in  a 
bench  of  brick-work,  and  each  one  is  fur- 
;d  with  an  eduction  pipe  inserted  in 
end  and  leading  down  into  water  con- 
tained in  a  large  cylindrical  condenser  of 
Thb  is  placed  along  the  front  line  of 
the  furnace,  so  as  to  receive  the  vapors  from 
all  the  retorts.  The  mercurj',  as  it  is  con- 
densed, falls  down  to  the  bottom,  and  is  let 
out  through  a  pipe  by  a  contrivance  that  pre- 
vents the  water  flowing  with  it  from  the  con- 
denser. At  the  Enrequita  mine  each  bench 
of  three  retorts  requires  a  little  over  a  cord 
of  oak  wood  a  day  for  heating.  Four  bench- 
es, in  operation  from  September,  1859,  em- 
ployed 8  men  in  chaining  and  dischai^ng, 
working  in  2  shifts  of  3  men,  besides  3  fire- 
men, each  working  8  hours.'  Two  men  be- 
sides these  were  employed  in  mixing  the  orei 
for  the  retorts.  In  June,  1860,  the  produc 
tion  of  these  furnaces,  from  1000  cargaa  of 
ore  of  300  lbs.  each,  was  about  60,000  lbs,, 
or  about  17  per  cent. 

In  conducting  the  furnaces,  the  workmen 
are  seriously  affected  by  inhaling  the  mercu- 
rial vapors.  They  are  sometimes  even  sali- 
vated, and  are  often  obliged  to  abandon  the 
business  for  a  time.  The  horses  and  mules 
also  sufi'er  from  the  noxious  fumes,  and  many 
are  lost  in  consequence.  But  no  injurious 
effects  are  experienced  among  those  em- 
ployed in  the  mines,  the  cinnabar  being  al- 
ways handled  with  impunity. 

The  view  of  the  works  presents  their  ap- 
pearance in  1852,  as  sketched  by  J.R.  Bart- 
lett.  Esq,  It  was  first  published  in  his  "  Per- 
sonal Narrative"  (New  York,  1864), 


The  principal  uses  to  which  mercury  is 
applied  have  already  been  named.  The 
largest  quantities  are  consumed  in  working 
gold  and  silver  ores.  The  principle  of  the 
amalgamating  process  is  explained  in  the 
account  of  the  treatment  of  gold  ores.  In 
the  arts  amalgams  are  applied  to  many  use- 
fiil  purposes,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
coating  the  backs  of  looking-glass  plates  with 
tin  amalgam.  Silver  was  originally  em- 
ployed instead  of  tin,  and  the  process  is  still 
called  "  silvering."  It  is  conducted  at  sev- 
eral establishments  in  the  United  States  on 
the  old  Venetian  plan,  which  has  been  in 
use  for  300  years.  The  largest  mirrors  are 
Mepared  by  Messrs.  Roosevelt  &  Sons,  in 
New  York,  from  the  French  plates  which 
they  import.    The  process  is  a  simple  one. 
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but  is  attended  with  some  difficulties  arising 
from  tiie  imperfections  whicli  will  sometimes 
appear  upon  the  coating,  notwithstanding 
the  particular  care  taken  to  avoid  them. 
The  health  of  the  workmen  also  suffers,  so 
that  they  cannot  pursue  the  business  more 
than  a  few  years.  The  only  precaution 
taken  to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of 
the  mercury  is  thorough  ventilation.  Fre- 
quent use  of  sulphur  baths  also  is  very  ben- 
eficial. The  method  of  silvering  is  as  fol- 
lows :  tables  are  prepared  of  stone  made 
perfectly  smooth,  with  grooves  sunk  around 
the  edges.  These  are  set  horizontally,  but 
can  be  raised  a  little  at  one  end  by  a  screw. 
Each  table  is  covered  with  tinfoil  carefully 
spread  out  over  a  larger  surface  than  the 
plate  will  cover,  and  slips  of  glass  being  laid 
around  three  of  the  sides,  the  mercury  is 
poured  on  till  it  covers  the  foil  to  the  depth 
of  about  i  of  an  inch.  Its  affinity  for  the 
tin,  and  the  slips  of  glass,  prevent  its  flowing 
off.  The  glass  plate  rendered  perfectly, 
clean  is  then  slidden  along  the  open  side, 
the  advancing  edge  being  kept  in  the  mer- 
cury, so  that  no  air  nor  oxide  of  the  metal 
caa  get  between  the  plate  and  the  amalgam. 
The  plate,  when  in  place,  is  secured  and 
pressed  down  by  weights  laid  upon  it,  and 
trhe  table  is  raised  a  little  to  allow  the  excess 
of  mercury  to  trickle  off  by  the  grooves  and 
collect  in  a  vessel  placed  on  the  floor  to  re- 
ceive it.  After  remaining  thus  for  several 
hours,  the  plate  is  taken  off  and  turned  over 
upon  a  frame.  After  several  weeks  tbe 
amalgam  becomes  bard,  and  the  glass  may 
tben  be  set  on  edge. 

Amalgams  of  the  precious  metals  are  used 
for  what  are  called  the  water-aiding  and 
water-silvering  methods  of  gilding  and  silver- 
ing applied  to  buttons  and  various  other  metal- 
lic articles.  These,  being,  made  chemically 
clean,  are  washed  over  with  the  amalgam 
contained  -in  a  large  excess  of  mercury,  and 
are  then  placed  in  a  furnace  and  heated  till 
the  mercury  is  driven  off  by  the  beat,  leaving 
a  thin  film  of  the  precious  metal,  which  may 
then  be  burnished. 

Mercurial  medicines,  as  calomel,  (the  chlo- 
ride,) and  blue  mass,  which  is  the  metal  re- 
duced to  fine  particles  by  long-continued 
trituration,  and  incorporated  witn  twice  its 
weight  of  confection  of  roses  and  liquorice 
root,  are  very  largely  prepared,  especially 
for  the  southern  and  western  states  and  the 
West  India  islands.  The  labor  of  triturating 
the  mercury  for  blue  mass  has  led  to  the  in- 
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CHAPTER  Vm, 


But  few  other  ores  of  much  importance 
are  found  in  tbe  United  States,  besides  those 
of  which  accounts  have  been  given  ;  and  it 
remains  to  describe  the  occurrence  and  ap- 
plications of  tbe  ores  of  those  metals  only 
which  are  comprised  in  tbe  heading  of  this 
chapter. 


The  occurrence  of  this  metal  in  the  United 
States  is  chiefly  limited  to  some  of  the  lead 
ores ;  and  in  very  few  of  these,  as  noted  in 
the  chapter  upon  lead,  has  it  been  found 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the  working 
of  the  mines  and  separation  of  tho  silver, 
The  Washington  mine  in  Davidson  co,,  N. 
C,  is  still  worked  with  moderate  success 
for  both  metals ;  but  tbe  only  promising 
silver  mines  are  those  of  Arizona,  near 
the  Gila  river  in  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Washoe  mines  on  the  extreme  western 
verge  of  tbe  Utah  territory. 

In  the  territory  of  Arizona,  especially  in 
that  portion  of  it  ceded  to  the  United 
States  nnderthe  Gadsden  treaty,  are  numer- 
ous mines  productive  in  silver,  some  of 
which  were  worked  when  the  territory  be- 
longed to  old  Spain.  These  are  now  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  Americans,  and  in 
1859  and  1860,  companies  were  organized 
in  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis,  for 
exploring  and  working  them.  Tbe  princi- 
pal mine  is  that  of  tbe  Sonora  Company, 
of  Cincinnati.  The  locality  is  about  76 
miles  south  of  Tucson,  and  about  270 
miles  north  of  Guaymas,  which  is  tbe  chief 
port  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  Several 
mines  in  tbe  vicinity  were  formerly  worked 
by  the  Mexicans  for  silver,  and  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  Indian  depredations  and 
political  troubles.  The  Sonora  Company 
commenced  operations  in  1858  upon  a  new 
discovery,  and  have  produced  a  considerable 
amount  of  silver,  reduced  from  the  ores  at 
their  works,   at  Arivaca,  7  miles  from  tbe 
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minea.  Seventy  miles  north  of  Tucson, 
operations  were  commenced  in  1 860,  in 
aaotber  locality,  on  the  same  mining  range, 
by  a  company  organized  in  New  York,  called 
the  Maricopa  Mining  Company.  Their  mine 
affords  rich  argentiferous  copper  ores,  aam- 
ples  of  which  have  been  brought  to  New 
York,  and  assayed  by  Prof.  John  Torrey, 
and  other  chemists.  They  proved  to  be 
vitreous  copper,  associated  with  carbonates, 
and  yielded  an  average  of  over  50  per  cent. 
of  copper.  The  metal  contuned  variable 
amounts  of  silver,  worth  irom  $40  to  |80 
per  ton.  Goid  waa  also  detected  in  it.  The 
outlet  for  this  is  also  by  Guaymas,  420  mites 
distant,  through  a  region  easily  traversed  by 
wagons,  and  upon  long-established  routes. 
The  cost  of  transportation,  by  contracts  of 
Mexicans,  is  at  the  rate  of  5i  cents  per  lb. 
for  the  whole  distance.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  mines,  on  the  Gila  river,  it  is  proposed 
to  reduce  the  ores.  The  region  is  on  the 
Pacific  slope  of  the  range  of  the  silver  min- 
ing districts  of  8onora  and  Durango,  and  its 
rock  formations  are  granitic  and  metamor- 
phic,  traversed  by  dikes  of  trap,  and  con- 
taining beds  of  quartz. 

On  the  Rio  Mimbres,  240  miles  east  of 
Tucson,  are  the  Santa  Kita  del  Cobre  and 
Mimbres  mines,  from  which  333,000  lbs. 
of  copper  are  reported  as  having  been  de- 
livered in  New  York  in  1860.  The  metal 
was  sm.clted  at  the  mines,  transported  through 
Texas  to  Port  Lavacca,  and  tnence  to  New 
York.  Whetber  the  ores  contain  silver  or 
not,  is  not  known,  Eeades  the  operations 
above  named,  others  are  in  progress  in  Ari- 
zona, of  which  we  have  no  detaiis.  The 
region  is  described  in  the  "  Personal  Narra- 
tive" of  J.  K.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  and  in  the  Con- 
gressional Pacific  Railroad  reports. 

The  Washoe  ores  are  argentiferous  gale- 
nas of  richness  varying  between  great  ex- 
tremes, some  of  the  best  sorts  which  have 
been  shipped  to  New  York,  and  thence  to 
England,  containing  enough  silver  to  give 
them  a  value  of  $iiOOO  per  ton.  The  mmes 
fire  in  the  inferior  range  of  hills  along  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  &nd  are 
met  with  over  an  extensive  territory  in  the 
valley  of  the  upper  portion  of  Carson's 
River  and  many  miles  beyond  this  to  the 
north.  Those  of  most  importance  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  several  new  towns,  called 
Virginia  City,  Silver  City,  Carson  City,  etc., 
fibout  160  miles  north-east  from  Sacramento. 
Ftom  that  point  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 


vada is  reached  in  100  miles,  nearly  due 
east,  and  the  remaining  60  miles  is  down 
the  valley  of  Carson's  River.  The  discov- 
eries of  the  silver  ores  were  made  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1859,  but  it  was  known  be- 
fore this  that  gold  existed  in  the  valley, 
and  that  the  value  of  this  metal  was  deteri- 
orated by  the  silver  with  which  it  was  usu- 
ally alloyed.  The  opening  of  permanent  veins 
of  silver  ores  produced  a  great  excitement 
throughout  California,  and  led  to  an  ex- 
traordinary emigration  to  the  new  mining 
district,  and  rapid  development  during  the 
year  1860  of  its  resources.  The  consid- 
erable number  of  mines  already  in  opera- 
tion, upon  veins  of  unquestionable  perma- 
nency, and  the  great  richness  of  some  of 
the  ores,  together  with  the  variety  of  those 
already  found,  leave  no  room  for  doubting 
that  this  is  a  mining  region  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  must  largely  add  to  the  metallic 
productions  of  the  extreme  western  states. 

The  ores,  on  account  of  their  complex 
character,  are  difficult  to  reduce  with  econ- 
omy, and  the  ordinary  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  lead  fail,  when  applied  to  compounds 
like  these,  which  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  silica,  from  which  the  galena  cannot  be 
mechanically  separated.  The  German  method 
of  treating  such  ores,  employed  at  Clausthal, 
is  to  reduce  them  in  small  blast  furnaces, 
with  a  flux  of  granulated  cast  iron,  or  of  iron 
turnings,  admitting  only  air  enough  to  keep 
up  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  The  lead 
and  silver  are  set  free  by  the  sulphur  of  the 
ore  combining  with  the  iron,  and  the  formar 
tion  of  infusible  silicates  of  oxide  of  lead  is 
prevented  by  guarding  against  the  oxidation 
of  lead,  through  too  great  access  of  air.  The 
separation  is,  however,  very  imperfect  in  a 
single  operation,  and  the  rich  slags  obtained 
are  roasted  in  order  to  convert  the  sulphuret 
of  iron  into  oxide  of  iron,  which,  combining 
with  the  silicates'  of  the  scoriae,  forms  very 
fusible  compounds,  which  are  then  returned 
to  the  furnace  mixed  with  fresh  charges  of 
ore.  The  silver  goes  with  the  lead,  and  is 
separated  by  cnpellation. 


The  ores  of  this  metal  are  of  rather  rare 
occurrence,  and  are  applied  to  practical  pur- 
poses not  to  furnish  the  metiu  but  its  ox- 
ide, which  is  of  value  for  its  property  of 
giving  a  beautiful  blue  color  to  glass  with 
which  it  is  melted,  and  of  producing  other 
fine  colors  when  mixed  with  aome  other  sul>> 
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Btances.  The  ores  are  sought  for  all  over 
the  world  for  the  supply  of  the  BritiBh  man- 
ufactories of  porcelain,  stained  glasa,  etc. 
They  are  chiefly  combinatdons  of  cobstlt 
■with  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  sometimes  with 
nickel  and  iron.  The  compound  known  Rs 
smaltine,  or  arsenic^  cobalt,  was  obtained 
at  Chatham,  Conn.,  as  fer  back  as  1787,  and 
the  mine  haa  been  worked  for  cobalt  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  present  century.  The  co- 
balt in  the  ore  is  associated  with  about  an 
equal  amount  of  nickel,  and  its  proportion 
is  said  to  have  been  less  than  two  per  cent, 
Cobaitine,  which  is  a  compound  of^  sulphur 
19.8  per  cent.,  arsenic  45.2,  and  cobalt 
,35.5,  is  the  most  productive  ore  of  thi 
metal,  but  is  not  met  with  in  this  country. 
Varieties  of  pyritous  cobalt  have  been  found 
in  Maryland  in  quantities  too  small  for 
working ;  and  also  at  Mine  la  Motte  in  Mis- 
souri, associated  with  a  black  earthy  oxide 
of  cobalt  and  black  oside  of  manganese. 
In  other  places,  also,  oxide  of  cobalt,  in 
small  quantity,  is  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  manganese  ores.  Mine  !a  Motte  has  fur- 
nished a  considerable  amount  of  the  cobalt 
oside,  but  the  beds  in  which  it  is  found 
not  of  permanent  character,  and  are  so  far 
exhausted  aa  to  be  no  longer  worked  with 
profit  A  similar  ore,  accompanied  with 
nickel,  appears  to  be  very  abundantly  dis- 
tributed among  the  talcose  and  quartzose 
slates  in  Gaston  and  Lincoln  counties,  North 
Carolina.  It  is  thrown  out  with  a  variety 
of  other  ores,  ba  galena,  blende,  titaniferous 
iron,  etc.,  in  working  the  gold  mines  of  this 
region ;  and  it  is  mixed  among  the  great 
beds  of  hematite,  found  in  the  same  district, 
which  are  the  product  of  the  decomposition 
cf  beds  of  pyntous  iron.  In  some  places  it 
is  BO  abundant  that  the  strata  cont^ning  it 
are  eonspicuons  where  the  roads  pass  ove 
them,  by  the  blackness  of  the  gossan  (d( 
composed  ore)  or  wad.  Prof.  H.  Wurt*, 
who  describes  these  localities  (see  "American 
Journal  of  Science,"  2d  series,  vol.  xxvii,,  p, 
24),  is  of  opinion  that  the  earthy  oxide  of 
cobalt  is  the  gossan  of  the  sulphuret  of  this 
metal,  existing  unaltered  in  the  rocks  below. 
Oxide  of  cobalt,  obtained  in  a  crude 
state  from  the  washed  arsenical  ores,  is 
known  as  zbSk  or  saflor,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion it  is  a  commercial  article.  It  is  refined 
W  separating  the  arsenic,  iron,  and  other  for- 
eign substances,  by  precipitating  them  from 
the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  ox- 
ide is  finally  obtained  by  precipitating  with 


chloride  of  lime,  and  heating  the  product  to 
eas.  Smalt  is  a  preparation  of  cobalt 
lai^elj  used  in  the  &rts  as  a  coloring  material, 
id  consists  of  silicate  of  potash  and  cobalt- 
is  in  fact  a  potash  glass  colored  by  silicate 
of  cobalt,  and  is  prepared  as  follows :  Zaf- 
fre  is  melted  in  pots,  with  suitable  propor- 
tions of  pure  sand  and  potash  and  a  little 
saltpetre.  The  other  metals  combine  to- 
gether and  sink  in  a  metallic  mass,  which 
is  called  speiss.  The  glass  containing  the 
oxide  of  cobalt  is  ladled  out  and  pour- 
ed into  water  to  granulate  it,  and  is  then 
ground  to  powder.  This  being  introduced 
into  vats  of  water,  the  colored  glass  sub- 
aides  in  deposits,  which  gradually  diminish 
in  their  proportions  of  oxide  of  cobalts 
The  first  are  of  the  deepest  blue,  and  are 
called  azure ;  but  of  this,  and  of  the  succeed- 
ing fainter  shades,  there  are  many  varieties, 
distingnished  by  peculiar  names.  When 
finely  powderei  smalt  is  applied  to  col- 
oring wall  papers,  and  blueing  linen,  be- 
sides being  incorporated  with  porcelain  to 
impart  to  it  permanent  blue  shades.  The 
great  value  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  amounting  to 
several  dollars  per  ib.,  renders  it  ao  impor- 
tant object  to  fully  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country  in  its  ores,  as  well  for  export  as 
for  domestic  use.  In  1866  there  were  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  428  tons  of  co- 
balt ore,  and  34  tons  of  oxide  of  cobalt. 


Nickel  is  a  metal  of  some  commercial  im- 
portance, and  is  employed  chiefly  for  pro- 
ducing, with  copper  and  zinc,  the  alloy- 
known  as  German  silver.  The  proportions 
of  these  metals  are  Aot  constant,  but  the 
most  common  in  use  are  eight  parts  of  copper 
to  three  each  of  nickel  and  zinc.  The  larger 
the  proportion  of  copper,  the  more  easily  the 
plates  are  rolled ;  but  if  more  is  used  than 
the  relative  amounts  named,  the  copper  soon 
becomes  apparent  in  use.  The  new  cent 
contains  12  parts  of  nickel  to  88  of  copper, 
and  the  manufacture  of  this  adds  somewhat 
to  the  demand.  The  metal  has  been  mined 
at  Chatham,  Conn.,  and  is  met  with  at  Mine 
la  Motte  and  other  localities  where  cobalt 
is  found.  It  occurs  in  greatest  abundance  at 
an  old  mine  in  Lancaster  county,  Fenn., 
where  it  is  associated  with  copper  ores.  The 
mine  was  originally  worked  for  copper,  it  is 
said,  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  and  was  reopened  for  supplying  nicket 
for  the  U.  S.  Mint,  on  the  introduction  ot 
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the  new  cent  in  1867.      The  auiphuret  of 
nickel,  containing,  when  pure,  64.9  per  c 
of  nickel,  and  3S.1  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  i 
very  large  quantity,  in  two  veins  of  great . 
one  of  which  has  heen  traced  over  600  feet, 
and  the  other  over  900  feet  in  length.     In 
1869  it  was  producing  at  the  rate  of  200  tons 
of  nickel  ore  and  ten  tons  of  copper  ore  per 
month.     A  pyritous  variety  of  nickel  ore, 
called  siegenite,  ia  found  at  Mine  la  Motte, 
Missouri,  and  in  Carroll  county,  Maryland. 
In  Gaston  and  Lincoln  counties,  North  Car- 
olina, similar  ore  was  found  by  Prof.  Wurtz, 
as  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  cobalt,  above. 

CHROME     OR    CHROMIUM. 

The  ore  of  this  metal,  known  aa  chromic 
iron  or  chromate  of  iron,  has  been  mined 
for  many  years  in  the  United  States,  both 
for  exportation  and  domestic  use.  It  ia 
eouree  whence  the  chrome  colors  are 
tained  that  are  largely  used  in  the  arts, 
pecialJy  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  ' 
name  of  the  metal,  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  color,  was  given  in  consequence  of 
the  fine  colors  of  its  compounds.  It  usually 
consists  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in 
proportion  varying  irom  36  to  60  per  cent., 
protoxide  of  iron  from  20  to  37  ,per  cent., 
alumina  sometimes  exceeding  20  per  cent., 
and  more  or  less  silica,  and  sometimes  mag- 
nesia.  Its  value  consists  only  in  the  first- 
named  ingredient.  The  localities  of  the  ore 
are  in  the  serpentine  rocks  of  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  aa  in  the  Bare  Hills, 
near  Baltimore,  and  near  the  Maryland  stat« 
line  on  the  southern  edge  of  Chester  and 
Lancaster  counties,  Pennsylvania.  In  small 
quantities  the  ore  is  met  with  at  Hoho- 
Een,  Staten  Island,  and  other  places  near 
New  York  city.  It  is  found  in  several 
towns  in  Vermont,  but  the  largest  veins  of 
it  are  in  Jay,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  The  composition  of  this  ore  was 
found  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Hunt  to  he  49.9  of 
green  oxide  or  sesquioxide  of  chromium, 
48.96  of  protflxide  of  iron,  and  4.14  per 
cent,  of  alumina,  silica,  and  magnesia. 
Though  the  quantity  of  the  ore  in  this  re- 
gion is  reported  to  he  large,  the  principal 
Bupplies  of  the  country  have  been  obtained 
in  Maryland,  and  from  the  mines  just  over 
the  state  line  in  Pennsylvania.  The  ore, 
as  recently  as  1864,  was  found  in  loose  fr^- 
ments  among  the  disintegrated  materials  of 
the  serpentine  upon  the  tracts  called  the 
barrens,  and  was  gathered  up  from  the  val- 
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leys  and  ravines,  and  dug  out  in  sinking 
shallow  pits  and  trenches  over  the  surface. 
The  ore  thus  obtained  was  called  "  sand 
chrome,"  and  for  a  time  it  had  been  worth 
$46  per  ton,  and  thousands  of  tons  had 
been  collected  and  shipped,  principally  to 
Baltimore.  At  the  period  named  these  su- 
perficial deposits  were  mostly  exhausted, 
and  the  value  of  the  ore  was  only  about 
$25  per  ton.  This,  however,  was  sufficient 
to  sustain  regular  mining  operations,  which 
were  then  carried  on  upon  the  veins  found 
in  the  serpentine,  a  little  west  of  the  east 
branch  of  the  Octorara  Creek.  Wood's 
chrome  mine,  near  the  Horse-shoe  Ford, 
was  at  that  time  about  150  feet  deep,  and 
the  workings  had  been '  extended  north-east 
and  south-west  about  300  feet,  upon  an 
irregular  vein  of  chrome  ore,  which  lay  at 
an  inclination  of  about  45°  with  the  ho^ 
izon  toward  the  north-west.  The  ore,  in 
places,  formed  hunches,  which  attained  a 
width  of  20  feet,  and  then  thinned  away 
to  nothing.  Four  men  obt^ned  from  the 
r  8  tons  of  excellent  ore  a  day, 
the  best  of  which  was  directly  placed  in 
barrels  for  the  foreign  market,  and  the 
poorer  was  dressed  and  washed  for  the  Bal- 
timore, and  other  home  markets.  The  state 
in  the  same  vicinity,  worked  to 
about  the  same  depth,  had  produced  several 
thousand  tons.  The  supplies  of  this  ore  are 
always  of  uncertain  continuance. 

Useful    Applications,  —  Chromate    of 
m  is  used  chiefly  in  the   production  of 
chromate    of    potash,    and    ffom    this    the 
other  useful  chromatic  salts  are    obtained. 
The  object  in  view  in  the  chemical  treat- 
ment of  the  ore  is  to  convert  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium   into  the  peroxide  or 
chromic  acid,  and  canae   this  to   combine 
with  potash.     This  may  be  effected  by  vari- 
"""     methods,  as  by  exposing  a  mixture  of 
pulverized  ore  and  of  saltpetre  (nitrate 
of  potash)  to  a  strong  heat  for  some  hours. 
The  chrome  ia  peroxidized  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxygen  of  the   nitric  acid  of  the  aalt- 
petre,  and  the  chromic  acid  combines  with 
the  potash  ;  or  if  the  ore  ia  mixed  with  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  calcined,  the  peroxida- 
tion of  the  chrome  ia  effected  by  admission 
into  the  furnace,  and  the  same  prod- 
ohtained   as   in  the  employment  of 
re.     The  introdnction  of  lime  hastens 
the   operation.       Other    mixtures   also   are 
used  for  the  same  purpose.     When  the  cal- 
cined matter,  having  been  drawn  out  from 
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the  fumaee,  is  lixiviated  with  water,  the 
chromate  of  potash  is  disaolved  and  washed 
out,  and  is  afterward  recovered  in  the  form 
of  yellow  crystals  on  evaporating  the  water. 
From  chromate  of  potash  the  other  salts  are 
readily  produced.  Chrome  yellow,  used  as 
a  paint,  is  prepared  hy  mixing  chromate  of 

fiotash  with  a  soluble  salt  of  lead,  and  col- 
ecting  the  yellow  precipitate  of  chromate  of 
lead  which  Mk.  A  bright  red  precipitate 
is  obtMned  hy  thus  employing  a  salt  of  mer- 
cnry,  and  a  deep  red  with  salts  of  silver. 
Chrome  green  is  produced  by  mixing  Prus- 
sian blue  with  chrome  yellow.  Some  new 
and  very  interesting  ■  compounds  of  the  aes- 
quioxide  of  chromium  with  different  bases 
have  been  recently  obtained  by  Prof.  A,  K. 
Eaton  of  New  York,  and  in  consequence 
of  their  decided  colors  and  the  extraordi- 
nary permanency  of  these  gainst  powerful 
reagents  applied  to  remove  them,  the  salts 
were  employed  for  printing  bank-notes. 
Though  they  proved  to  be  all  that  was  re- 
quired as  to  the  colors  themselves,  the  steel 
plates  were  so  rapidly  cut  by  the  excessively 
sharp  and  hard  powders,  however  finely  they 
were  ground,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
abandon  their  use.  The  new  salts  were  chro- 
mites — that  of  iron  having  a  dark  purple  col- 
or ;  of  manganese,  a  lighter  shade  of  the 
same ;  of  copper,  a  rich  blueish  black ;  of 
zinc,  a  golden  brown  ;  of  alumina,  a  green, 
somewhat  paler  than  that  of  the  sesquiox- 
ide. 


Though  this  is  a  metal  of  no  value  of  it- 
self one  of  its  ores,  called  pyrolusite,  is  a 
mineral  of  some  commercial  importance, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
of  oxygen  it  contains,  part  of  which  it 
can  be  easily  made  to  give  up  when  simply 
heated  in  an  iron  retort.  The  composition 
of  pyrolusite,  or  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
is  68.4  per  cent,  of  manganese,  and  36.6 
per  cent,  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  hard,  steel- 
gray  ore,  resembling  some  of  the  magnetic 
iron  ores,  and  is  often  found  accompanying 
iron  ores,  especially  the  hematites.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  met  with  in  various  lo- 
calities along  the  range  of  the  hematites, 
from  Canada  to  Alabama,  and  has  been 
mined  to  considerable  extent  at  Chittenden 
and  Bennington,  Vermont ;  West  Stockbridge 
and  Sheffield,  Mass. ;  on  the  Delaware  river, 
and  near  Kutztowu,  Berks  co.,  Penn. ;  and 
abounds  in  different  parts  of  the  gold  region, 


n  Hard-labor  Creek,  Edgefield  District, 
S.  C.      Usually  the  ore  Js  found  in  loose 

3s  among  the  clays  which  fill  the  irregu- 
lar cavities  between  the  limestone  strata; 
its  quantity  is  of  course  very  uncertain, 
and  its  mines  are  far  from  being  of  a  perma- 
nent character.  Oxide  of  iron  is  commonly 
lixed  with  the  manganese  ore,  reducing  its 
richness,  and  at  the  same  time  seriously  in- 
juring it  for  some  of  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied.  As  obtained  from  the  mines, 
the  assorted  ore  is  packed  in  barrels  and 
sent  to  the  chemical  establishments,  where 
it  is  employed  principally  in  the  manufec- 

of  chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  pow- 
der. For  this  purpose  the  pulverized  black 
oxide  of  manganese  is  introduced  into  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  this  being  heated  a  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  a  portion  of  its 
chlorine  is  expelled,  and  the  hydrogen  that 
was  combined  with  it  unites  with  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  pyrolusite.  The  chlo- 
rine, which  it  was  the  object  of  the  process 
to  obtain,  is  then  brought  Jn  contact  with 
hydrate  of  lime,  and  uniting  with  the  cal- 
cium base,  forms  the  bleaching  powder.  A 
similar  result  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  ox- 
ide of  manganese  with  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt),  and  adding  sulphuric  acid. 
By  these  operations  a  weight  of  oxygen 
equal  to  about  one  third  that  of  the  pure 
ore  may  be  obtained,  and  this  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  oxy- 
gen not  absolutely  pure  is  required.  Black 
oxide  of  manganese  is  also  used  to  decolor- 
ize glass  stained  green  by  the  presence  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron.  Its  own  amethystine 
tint  is  supposed  to  neutralize  the  optical  ef- 
fect of  the  greenish  hue  of  the  iron.  Pure 
pyrolusite,  free  from  iron,  might  be  shipped 
to  profit  10  Liverpool,  where  it  is  worth  $35 
to  S40  per  ton,  but  inferior  ore  would  in- 
volve bills  of  cost.  The  chemically  prepared 
permanganate  of  potassa  has  come  into  ex- 
tensive use  as  an  anti-septic,  of  late  years. 


The  very  useful  metal,  tin,  is  not  one  of 
the  products  of  this  country,  and  there  is 
no  encouragement  for  hoping  that  its  ores 
will  ever  be  found  in  workable  quantity.  Its 
presence  has  been  recognized  in  a  few  small 
crystals  of  oxide  of  tin,  found  in  Chester- 
field and  Goshen,  Mass.,  and  it  has  been  de- 
tected as  a  mere  trace  in  the  iron  ores  of 
the  Hudson,  and  iron  and  zinc  ores  of  New 
Jersey ;  it  is  also  associated  with  some  of 
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the  gold  ores  of  Virginia.  In  the  town  of 
Jackson,  N.  H.,  is  a  vein  of  arsenical  iron, 
coutainiug  thin  streaks  of  oxide  of  tin.  There 
have  been  discovered,  also,  some  of  the  tin 
ores  though  not  as  yet  in  large  quantity  in 
Maine,  in  Missouri,  in  Texas,  and  in  Culifor- 
nia.  The  last  named,  it  is  thought,  may  yet 
furnish  considerable  supplies.  Tin  is  impor- 
ted chiefly  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, and  from  Banca,  and  other  islands  of 
the  Malay  archipelago.  The  United  States 
is  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  tin,  sheet 
tin  having  been  applied,  through  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  workers  of  this  article  in  Con- 
necticut, to  the  manuiaclure  of  a  variety  of 
nsefiil  utensils.  What  is  called  sheet  tin  is 
really  sheet  iron  coaled  with  a  very  thin 
layer  of  tin.  The  sheets  are  prepared  in 
EngJand  hy  dipping  the  brightened  iron 
sheets  into  a  bath  of  melted  tin.  The  pro- 
cess has  been  applied  to  coating  articles 
made  of  iron,  which  are  thus  protected 
from  rusting ;  and  zinc  is  also  used  for  sim- 
ilar purposes.  Such  are  stirrupB,  bridle-bits, 
etc.  Cast-iron  pots  and  saucepans  are  tin- 
ned on  the  inside  by  melted  tin  being  poured 
in  and  made  to  flow  over  the  surface,  which 
baa  been  made  chemically  clean  to  receive 
the  metal.  The  surfeice  is  then  rubbed  with 
cloth  or  tow.  Tin  is  imported  in  blocks  or 
ingots,  and  the  metal  is  applied  to  the  prepi- 
aration  of  various  alloys,  as  bronze  or  bell- 
metal,  composed  of  copper  and  tin  in  vari- 
able proportions,  commonly  of  78  parts  of 
copper,  and  22  of  tin ;  gun-metal,  copper  90, 
and  tin  10;  pewter,  of  various  proportions 
of  tin  and  lead,  or  when  designed  for  pewter 
plates,  of  tin  100,  antimony  8,  bismuth  2, 
and  copper  2  ;  and  soft  solder,  consisting  of 
tin  and  lead,  usually  of  two  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Bismuth  is 
sometimes  added  to  increase  the  fusibility 
of  the  alloy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

COAL. 

To  the  early  settlers  of  the  American  colo- 
nies the  beds  of  mineral  coal  they  met  with 
wereof  no  interest.  In  the  abundance  of  the 
forests  around  them,  and  with  no  manufac- 
turing operations  that  involved  large  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  they  attached  no  value  to 
the  black  stony  coal,  the  real  importance  of 
which  was  not  in  feet  appreciated  even  in 
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Europe  until  after  the  invention  of  the  steam 
engine.  The  earliest  use  of  mineral  coal  was 
probably  of  the  anthracite  of  the  Lehigh  re- 
gion, though  it  may  be  that  the  James  River 
bituminous  coal  mines,  13  miles  above  Rich- 
mond, were  worked  at  an  earlier  period  than 
the  Pennsylvania  anthracites.  The  region 
containing  the  latter  belonged  to  the  tribea 
of  the  Six  ffationa,  until  their  title  was  ex- 
tinguished and  the  proprietary  government 
obtained  possession,  in  1749,  of  a  territory 
of  3750  square  miles,  iocluding  the  southern 
and  middle  of  the  three  anthracite  coal-fields, 
In  1768  possession  was  acquired  of  the  norths 
em  coal-field,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
great  bituminous  reg'on  ^'est  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  llie  existence  of  coal  in 
the  anthracite  region  could  not  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  whites  who  had  explored 
the  country,  for  its  great  beds  were  exposed 
in  many  of  the  natural  sections  of  the  river 
banks  and  precipitous  hills,  and  down  the 
mountain  streams  pieces  of  coal,  washed  out 
from  the  beds,  were  abundantly  scattered. 
The  oldest  maps  now  known,  dating  as  far 
back  as  1770,  and  compiled  from  still  older 
ones,  designate  in  this  region  localities  of 
"coal;"  out  these  were  probably  not  re- 
garded as  giving  any  additional  value  to  the 
territory.  The  first  recorded  notice  of  its 
use  was  in  the  northern  basin  by  some  black- 
smiths in  1770,  only  two  years  after  the 
whites  came  in  possession;  and  in  1775  a 
boat  load  of  it  was  sent  down  from  Wilkes- 
barre  to  the  Continental  armory  at  Car- 
lisle. This  was  two  years  after  the  laying 
out  of  the  borough  of  Wiltesbarre  by  the 
Susquehanna  Land  Company  of  Connecti- 
cut. From  this  time  the  coal  continued  to 
be  used  for  mechanical  operations  by  smiths, 
distillers,  etc.;  and  according  to  numerous 
certificates  from  these,  published  in  181G, 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Zachariah  Cist  of 
Wilkesbarre,  they  had  found  it  veHy  much 
better  for  their  purposes,  and  more  econom- 
ical to  use  than  Virginia  bituminous  coal, 
though  at  the  enormous  price  of  90  cents 
a  bushel.  Gunsmiths  found  it  very  conven- 
ient for  their  small  fires,  and  one  of  them, 
dating  his  certificate  December  9,  1814, 
stated  that  he  had  used  it  for  20  years,  con- 
suming about  a  peck  a  day  to  a  fire,  which 
was  sufficient  for  manufacturing  8  musket- 
barrels,  each  barrel  thus  requiring  a  quart 
of  coal.  Oliver  Evans,  the  inventor  of  the 
steam  engine,  certifies  in  the  same  pamphlet 
to  his  having  used  it  for  raising  steam,  for- 
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which  it  possessed  pTopertiea  superior  to  thoae 
of  any  other  fuel.  Judge  Fell  of  Wllkes- 
barre  applied  it  to  warming  houses  in  1808. 
and  contrived  suitable  grates  for  this  use  of 
it ;  but  the  cheapness  of  wood  and  the 
greater  convenience  of  a  fdel  which  every 
one  understood  how  to  use,  long  prevented 
its  general  adoption.  In  the  first  volume 
of  die  "  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,"  T.  C.  James,  M.D.,  gives 
*'  a  brief  account  of  the  discovery  of  anthra- 
cite coal  on  the  Lehigh,"  in  which  he  de- 
scribes a  visit  he  made  to  the  Mauch  Chunk 
mountain  in  1804,  where  he  saw  the  immense 
body  of  anthracite,  into  which  several  small 
pits  had  then  been  sunk,  and  which  was 
afterward  worked,  as  it  is  still,  as  an  open 
quarry.  He  states  that  he  commenced  to 
bum  the  coal  that  year,  and  had  continued 
to  use  it  to  the  time  of  making  this  commu- 
nication in  1826.  The  discovery  of  this  fe- 
mous  mass  of  coal  was  made  in  1791,  and' 
in  1793  the  "  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company" 
was  formed  to  work  it.  But  as  there  were 
no  fecilities  for  transporting  the  coal  down 
the  valley  of  the  Lehigh,  nothing  was  done 
until  1814,  when,  at  great  labor  and  expense, 
20  tons  were  got  down  the  river  and  were 
delivered  in  Philadelphia.  Two  years  be- 
fore this  a  few  wagon  loads  had  been  re- 
ceived there  from  the  Schuylkill  mines ;  but 
the  regular  trade  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
commenced  until  1820,  when  the  i-eceipts  in 
Philadelphia  amounted  to  365  tons.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  the  great  anthra- 
cite trade  of  Pennsylvania,  which  in  the 
course  of  45  years  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, till  it  now  reaches  the  enormous 
amount  of  15,368,437  tons  for  the  year  1867, 
and  sust^ns  numerous  branches  of  metallur- 
gical and  mechanical  industry,  the  possible 
dependence  of  which  upon  this  fuel  and 
source  of  power  was  hardly  dreamed  of 
when  its  mines  were  first  opened. 

The  existence  of  bituminous  coal  west  of 
the  Alleghanies  was  probably  known  as  early 
as  was  that  of  anthracite  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  on  the  western  rivers 
it  couid  not  fail  to  have  been  noticed  by  the 
earjy  missionaries,  voy^eurs,  and  hunters. 
In  the  old  maps  of  1770  and  1777  the  oc- 
currence of  coal  is  noted  at  several  points 
on  the  Ohio.  A  tract  of  coal  land  was  taken 
up  in  1785  near  the  present  town  of  Clear- 
field, on  the  head-waters  of  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  by  Mr.  8.  Boyd,  and  in 
1604  he  sent  an  ark  load  of  the  coal  down 


the  Susquehanna  to  Columbia,  Lancaster 
county,  which,  h«  states,  caused  much  sur-- 
prise  to  the  inhabitants,  that  "an article  with 
which  they  were  wholly  unacqu^nted  should 
be  thus  brought  to  their  own  doors."  This 
was  the  commencement  of  a  trade  which  has 
since  been  prosecuted  to  some  extent  by 
running  rafts  of  timber  loaded  with  coal,  and 
sometimes  with  pig  iron  also,  from  the  head- 
waters to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  bituminous  coal  mines  on  the 
Jamea  River,  12  miles  above  Richmond,  in 
Vii^nia,  were  also  worked  during  the  last 
century,  but  at  how  early  a  period  we  are 
ignorant.  In  an  account  of  them  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence," published  in  1818,  they  are  spoken 
of  as  already  having  been  worked  30  years. 


The  mineral  ooala  are  found  of  varioiis 
sorts,  which  are  distinguished  by  peculiari- 
ties of  appearance,  composition,  and  proper- 
ties. Derived  from  vegetable  matters,  they 
exhibit  in  their  varieties  the  successive  chang- 
es which  these  have  undergone  from  the 
condition  of  peaty  beds  or  deposits  of  lig- 
neous materials — first  into  the  variety  known 
as  brown  coal  or  lignite,  in  which  the  bitu- 
minous property  appears,  while  the  fibro 
and  structure  of  the  original  woody  masses 
is  fully  retained  ;  next  in  beds  of  bituminous 
coal  comprised  between  strata  of  shales,  fire- 
clay, and  sandstones;  and  thence  through 
several  gradations  of  diminishingproportions 
of  bitnmen  to  the  hard  stony  anthracite,  the 
composition  of  which  is  nearly  pure  carbon; 
and  last  of  all  in  this  series  of  steps  attend- 
ing the  conversion  of  wood  into  rock,  the 
vegetable  carbon  is  locked  up  in  the  miner- 
al graphite  or  plumbago.  These  steps  are 
clearly  traceable  in  nature,  and  in  all  of  them 
the  strata  which  include  the  carbonaceous 
beds  have  undeigone  corresponding  changes. 
The  clayey  substratum  that  supports  the 
peat  appears  under  the  beds  of  mineral  coal 
in  the  stony  material  called  fire-clay  (used 
when  ground  to  make  fire-brick) ;  the 
muddy  sediments  such  as  are  found  over 
some  of  the  great  modem  peat  deposits,  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  black  shales  or  slates, 
which  when, pulverized  return  to  their  muddy 
consistency ;  the  beds  of  sand,  such  as  are 
met  with  in  some  of  the  peat  districts  of 
Europe  interstratified  with  different  peat 
beds,  are  seen  in  the  coal-measures  in  beds 
of  sandstones ;  and  the  limestones  which  also 
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occur  in  the  same  group  of  strata,  represent 
ancient  beds  of  calcareous  marls.  The  slow 
progression  of  these  changes  is  indicated  b^ 
Uie  different  ages  of  the  geological  formations 
in  which  the  several  varieties  occur.  Beds 
of  peat  are  of  recent  formation,  though 
sonoe  of  them  are  still  so  old,  that  they  are 
found  at  different  depths,  one  below  another, 
separated  by  intervening  layers  of  sand, 
clay,  and  earth.  Brown  coal,  or  lignite,  if 
commonly  included  among  the  strata  of 
the  tertiary  period;  the  bituminous  coals 
are  in  the  secondary  formations;  and  the  an- 
thracites, though  contained  in  the  same  ge- 
ological group  with  the  great  bituminous 
coal  fonnation,  are  in  localities  where  the 
strata  have  all  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  powerful  agents  which  have  more  or  \t 
metamorphosed  them  and  expelled  the  vo! 
tile  bitumen  from  the  coaL  The  graphite 
plumbago  is  in  still  older  groups,  or  in  those 
which  nave  been  still  more  metamorphosed 
by  heat 

Ail  these  varieties  of  fossil  fuel  are  found 
in  the  United  States.  Peat  beds  of  smalt 
extent  are  common  in  the  northern  porti 
of  the  country,  and  in  some  parts  of  New 
England  are  much  used  for  fuel,  and  the 
muck,  or  decomposed  peat,  as  a  fertilizer  to 
the  soil.  In  the  great  swamps  of  southern 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  vegeta- 
ble depositsof  similar  nature  are  found  upon 
a  scale  more  commensurate  with  the  extent 
of  the  ancient  coal-beds.  Lignite 
found  in  workable  beds,  as  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  and  England,  but  in  scattered  de- 
posits of  small  extent  among  the  t«rtiary 
clays,  chiefly  near  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
iDelaware,  and  Maryland,  and  in  the  west- 
em  territories.  The  distribution  of  the  true 
coal  formations  will  be  pointed  out  after  des- 
ignating more  particularly  the  characters  of 
the  different  coals.  All  of  these  consist  of 
the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen;  the  carbon  being  in  part  free, 
and  in  part  combined  with  the  other  ele- 
ments to  form  the  volatile  compounds  that 
exist  to  some  extent  in  all  co^s.  Earthy 
matters  which  form  the  ash  of  coals  are  al- 
ways intermixed  in  some  proportion  with 
the  combustible  ingredients,  and  water,  also, 
is  present.  When  coals  are  analyzed  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  their  heating  qual- 
ity by  their  composition,  it  is  enough  to  de- 
termine the  proportions  of  fixed  carbon,  of 
volatile  matter,  and  of  ash  which  they  con- ! 
tain.     How  the  combined  carbon,  hydrogen,  | 


oxygen,  and  the  little  nitrogen  in  their  com- 
position, may  be  distributed  in  the  forms  of 
carburetted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  the  bito- 
mioous  oils,  etc.,  cannot  be  ascertained  by 
analysis,  as  the  means  employed  to  separate 
most  of  these  compounds  cause  their  ele- 
ments to  form  other  combinations  among 
themselves:  the  determination  of  the  ulti- 
mate proportions  of  all  the  elements  would 
serve  no  practical  purpose.  80,  if  it  be  re- 
quired to  prove  the  fitness  of  any  coal  for 
Wording  illuminating  gas,  or  the  coal  oils,  it 
must  be  submitted  to  experiments  having 
such  objects  only  in  view ;  and  even  their 
capacity  for  generating  heat  is  better  deter- 
mined by  comparative  experiments  in  evapo- 
rating water,  than  by  any  other  mode.  The 
bituminous  coals  are  characterized  by  their 
large  proportion  of  volatile  matter,  which, 
when  they  are  heated,  is  expelled  in  various 
inflammable  compounds,  that  take  fire  and 
burn,  accompanied  by  a  dense,  black  smoke 
and  a  peculiar  odor  known  as  bituminons. 
If  the  operation  is  conducted  without  access 
of  air,  as  in  a  closed  platinum  crucible,  the 
fixed  carbon  remains  behind  in  the  form  of 
coke;  and  by  removing  the  cover  to  admit 
air,  this  may  next  be  consumed,  and  the  re- 
siduum of  ash  be  obtained.  By  several 
weighings  the  proportions  are  indicated. 
Coals  containing  18  per  cent,  or  more  of 
volatile  matter  are  classed  among  the  bi- 
tuminous varieties;  but  as  the  proportion  of 
this  may  amount  to  70  per  cent,  or  more, 
there  is  necessarily  a  considerable  difference 
the  characters  of  these  coals,  though  their 
most  marked  peculiarities  are  not  always 
owing  to  the  different  amounts  of  volatile 
matter  they  contain.  Thus,  some  sorts,  called 
■  fat  bituminous,"  and  "caking  coals," 
that  melt  and  run  together  in  burning,  and 
especially  suitable  for  making  coke,  con- 
tain about  the  same  proportion  of  volatile 
matter  with  the  "dry  coals,"  as  some  of  the 
d  and  other  varieties,  which  bum  with- 
nelting,  and  do  not  make  good  coke. 
Other  varieties  are  especially  distinguished 
for  their  large  proportion  of  volatile  ingre- 
diente;  such  are  the  best  cannels,  and  those 
li^ht  coals  which  have  sometimes  been  mis- 
tdcen  for  asphaltum,  as  the  Albert  coal  of 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  These  va- 
are  eminently  qualified  for  producing 
the  coal  oils;  but  have  little  fixed  car- 
bon, and  consequently  can  produce  little 
coke.  Coals  that  contain  fi-om  11  to  18  per 
cent,  volatile  matter,  are  known  as  eemi-bi- 
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tuminous,  and  partake  both  of  the  qualities 
of  the  true  bituminous  coals,  in  igniting  and 
burning  freely,  and  of  the  anthracite  in  the 
condensed  and  long-coiitinued  heat  they 
produce.  The  Maryland  coals,  and  the  Ly- 
kens  valley  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  are  of 
this  character.  The  true  anthracites  con- 
tain from  2  to  6  per  cent  of  gaseous  mat- 
ters, which  by  heat  are  evolved  in  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  and  water,  even  when  the 
coal  has  been  first  freed  from  the  water  me- 
chaniealli  held  Their  greatest  proportion 
of  B>lid  earbin  i8  about  95  per  cent.  There 
a  class  Tvhich  has  been  designated 
emi  anthracite,  containing  from  6  to  H 
cent  of  comboatible  volatile  matter, 
ie  coals  bum  with  a  yellowish  flame,  un- 
til the  gas  deni  ed  from  the  combination  of 
its  elements  is  consumed. 

The  earthy  ingredients  in  coals,  forming 
their  ash,  are  derived  from  the'  original  wood 
and  from  foreign  substances  introduced 
among  the  collections  of  ligneous  matters 
that  make  up  the  coal-beds.  The  ash 
is  unimportant,  excepting  as  the  materia! 
which  produces  it  takes  the  place  of  so  much 
combustible  matter.  In  some  coals,  espec- 
ially those  of  the  Schuylkill  region,  it  ia  red, 
from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  in 
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others  it  is  gray,  as  in  the  Lehigh  co^. 
This  distinction  is  used  to  designate  sftme 
of  the  varieties  of  anthracite ;  hut  the  qud- 
ity  of  these  coals  ia  more  dependent  on  the 
quantity  of  the  ash,  than  on  its  color.  From 
numerous  analyses  of  the  Schuylkill  red  ash 
coals  an  averse  of  7.29  per  cent  of  ash 
was  obtained,  and  of  the  white  ash  anthracite, 
4.62  per  cent.  Coals  producing  red  ash  are 
more  likely  to  clinker  in  bnrning  than  those 
containing  an  equal  amount  of  white  ash. 
In  some  varieties  of  coal  the  proportion  of 
earthy  matter  is  so  great  that  the  substance 
approaches  the  character  of  the  bituminous 
shales,  and  may  be  called  indifferently  ei- 
ther shale  or  coal.  Though  such  materials 
make  but  poor  fuel,  some  of  them  have 
proved  very  valuable  from  the  large  amount 
of  gas  and  of  oily  matters  they  atford.  The 
most  remarkable  of  this  class  is  that  known 
as  the  Boghead  cannel.  This  is  largely 
mined  near  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  and  is  im- 
ported into  New  York  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  coal  oiL  It  is  a  dull  black, 
stony-iooking  substance,  having  little  resem- 
blance to  the  ordinary  kinds  of  coal.  Its 
composition  is  given  for  comparison  with 
that  of  other  coals,  in  the  following  ta- 
ble:— 
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A  complete  description  of  the  coals,  such 
as  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  Prof. 
Walter  R.  Johnson  (Senate  Document,  S8th 
Congress,  No.  386),  and  presented,  in  a 
condensed  form,  in  Johnson's  Edition  of 
"Knapp's  Chemical  Technology,"  presents 
many  other  features  affecting  the  qualities 
of  the  coals,  and  their  adaptetion  to  special 
uses.    Such  are — 1 ,  their  capacity  for  raising 


steam  quickly ;  2,  for  raising  it  abundantly 
for  the  quantity  used;  3,  freedom  from 
dense  smoke  in  their  combustion;  4,  freedom 
from  tendency  to  crumble  in  handling ;  6, 
capacity,  by  reason  of  their  density,  and  the 
shapes  assumed  by  their  fragments,  of  close 
stowage  ;  and  6,  freedom  from  snlphur.  The 
last  is  an  important  consideration,  affecting 
the  value  of  coals  proposed  for  use  in  th» 
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iron  manufacture,  sulphur,  which'  is  oflen 
present  in  coal  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  having  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the. 
iron  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact 
when  heated.  It  is  ^ain  to  be  csutioUBly 
guarded  ^Most  in  selecting  bituminous 
coals  to  be  employed  in  steam  navigation  ; 
for  by  the  heat  generated  by  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites,  the  eas- 
ily ignited  bituminous  coals  may  be  readily 
set  on  Are,  This  phenomenon  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  waste  heaps  about  coal 
mines,  and  lai^e   bodies  of  coal  stored  in 


yards  and  on  board  ships  have  been  thus- 
inflamed,  involving  the. most  disaatTOUs. con- 
sequences. In  stowage  capacity  coals  dif- 
fer greatly,  and  this  should  be  attended  to 
in  selecting  them  for  use  in  long  voyages.  . 
Tendency  to  crumble  involves  waste.  Dense 
smoke  in  consuming  is  objectionable  in  coals 
required  for  vessels-of-war  in  actual  service, 
aa  it  must  expose  their  position  when  it  may 
he  important  to  conceal  it.  The  following 
table  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Johnson  to  pre- 
sent some  of  the  general  results  in  tEese 
particulars  of  his  expenm^ta  : — 


Ifai^tand  free-burning  coals 

Fonngylvfluia  anthracite 

Pennsjlvania  bituraiuous 

Virginia  (James  Riv«r)  bituminous-. . 
Foreign  bituminous 


Column  1  gives  the  relative  evaporative 
powers  of  equal  weights  of  the  coala;  2, 
the  same  of  equal  bulks ;  3,  their  relative 
freedom  from  tendency  to  clinker ;  4t,  rapid- 
ity of  action  in  evaporating  water ;  5,  facil- 
ity of  ignition,  or  readiness  with  which 
steam  is  gotten  up.  The  general  results  of 
experience  in  use,  as  well  as  of  special  trials 
systematically  conducted  upon  a  large  scale, 
agree  in.  these  particulars — that  while  the 
bituminous  eoals  are  valuable  for  the  greater 
variety  of  uses  to  which  they  are  applica- 
ble, and  especially  for  all  purposes  requiring 
flame  and  a  diffusive  heat,  as  under  large 
boilers;  and  while  they  are  quickly  brought 
into  a  state  of  combustion,  rendering  the 
heat  they  produce  more  readily  available ; 
the  anthracites  afford  a  more  condensed  and 
lasting  heat,  and  are  to  be  preferred  in  many 
metalhit^cat  operations,  especially  where 
great  intensity  of  temperature  is  required. 
And  for  many  purposes,  the  free-hurniogs 
semi-bituminous  coals,  which  combine  the 
useful  properties  of  both  varieties,  are  found 
most  economical  in  use. 


The  United  States  is  supplied  with  coal 
from  a  number  of  coal-fields  belonging  to 
what  are  called  the  true  coal-measures,  or 
the  carboniferous  group,  a  series  of  steata 
sometimes  amounting,  in  ^^^gate  thick- 
ness, to  2000  and  even  3000  feet,  and 
whether  found  in  this  country  or  in  Europe, 
readily  recognized    by  the  resemblance  in 


the  various  members  of  its  fomiation,  ita 
fossil  organic  remains,  its  mineral  accompa? 
niments,  and  by  its  position  relative  to  the 
athei  


groups  of 
It.     The  p 


derlie  it.  The  principal  one  of  these  fields 
or  basins  is  that  known  as  the  Appalachian, 
which,  commencing  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  stretches  over  nearly 
all  the  state  west  of  the  main  Alleghany 
ridge,  and  takes  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
Ohio,  parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  the  north-west  corner  of 
Qeoigia,  and  extends  into- Alabama. as  far  as  ' 
Tuscaloosa.  Ita  total  area,  including  a  num- 
ber of  neighboring  basins,  aa  those  of  the 
anthracite  region  to  the  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghany ridge,  which  were  originally  a. part  of 
the  same  great  field,  is  estimated  at  about 
70,000  square  miles,  A  second  great  basin 
is  that  which  includes  the  lai^r  part  of  Il- 
linois, and  the  western  portion  of  Ihdi&na 
and  of  Kentucky.  Its  area,  is  estimated  at 
about  50,"00  square  miles  ;  the  coal  is  bitu- 
minous, and  lai^Iy  charged  with  oil. 

The  third  coal  field,  now  known  aa  the 
Ro-ky  M.mntain  Coal  Field,  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  embracing  an  area  in  North 
America  of  l,2S0,O0O  square  miles  of  which 
513,iiOU  square  miles  is  withiuithe  United: 
States,  It  covers  large  areas  in  Texas,  the 
Indian  Territory,  New  JMexieo,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa.  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado.  The  coal  is  semi- bituminous 
and  of  good  quality.  The  coal  of  the  Pa- 
ciflc  Stales  is  mainly  lignite,  containing  about 
oO  per  cent,  of  carbon,  but.  on  Vancouver's 
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In  working  this  great  quarry  of  anthracite  at  Hie  Sunraiit  mine,  above  Maueh  ChuiJt,  blocks  of  oonl 
were  occasion^y  left  etandliig  Iot  a  time,  one  of  which,  siirmomited  by  the  Boil  of  Hie  orij^oal  surface  iiad 
tlie  relics  of  the  Tegetfltion,  is  repreaented  in  tlie  above  oat.  In  tliia  block  are  diacemed  tJie  lines  of  strati- 
fleation  of  tlie  coal ;  and  an  idaa  of  ita  eitraordlnary  tliickness  and  extent  is  conveyed  by  the  appeavsnec  of 
the  cliffs  upontlie  further  side  of  flie  excavated  area.  Upon  the  iloor  of  the  quarry  are  seen  tho  raining 
wagons  used  for  conveying  away  upon  temporary  tracks  the  coal  and  riibbisli  of  tlie  excavations. 
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■mhole  area  of  this  field  has  been  computed 
at  67,000  square  miles  ;  but  its  limits  have 
never  been  accurately  defined.  A  fourth 
coal-field  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
tho  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  its  area 
being  about  13,360  square  miles.  Several 
small  beds  of  bituminous  coal  are  worked  in 
this  district,  but  they  have  only  local  impor- 
tance. A  fifth  coal-field  is  that  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  south-eastern  Massachusetts,  The 
strata  of  this  district  are  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  true  coal-measures,  although, 
frrim  the  metamorphic  action  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  their  true  character  is 
very  obscure.  They  contain  a  few  beds  of 
anthmcite,  very  irregular  in  their  dimen- 
sions, and  ranch  crushed.  A  number  of 
mines  have  been  opened,  but  the  only  one 
now  worked  is  at  Fortsmouth,  8  miles 
north  of  Newport.  In  south-eastern  Vir- 
ginia is  a  bituminous  coal-field,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  James  River,  a  few  miles 
above  Richmond.  The  strata  which  contain 
the  coal-beds  of  this  district  are  recognized 
as  members  of  later  formation  than  those  of 
the  true  coal-measures,  being  classed  with 
the  geological  group  known  as  the  oolite, 
or  lias  ;  and  the  coal-beds  of  central  Korth 
Carolina,  on  Deep  River,  probably  belong  to 
the  same  position  in  the  geological  column. 
Notwithstanding  the  limited  area  of  this 
coal  fi  Id  'u  Virginia,  which  is  only  about  25 
m  In  and  8  to  10  miles  wide,  it  has  pro- 
du  d  fo  more  than  sixty  years  past  large 
qua  f  coal  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  iron 

nana  u  ng  establishments,  and  the  gas- 
w  k  a  g&e  seaboard  to  the  north.  The 
E   a  a  ese  coal-measures  occupy  a  deep 

depression  in  the  granitic  rocks  of  this  re- 
^on,  attaining  in  tne  centre  of  the  basin  a 
fliickness  of  nearly  3000  feet.  They  con- 
sitt  in  great  part  of  a  micaceous  sand- 
stone, and  the  two  or  three  coal-beds  are 
contained  in  the  lower  ISO  feet,  A  great 
bed  at  the  bottom,  which  in  some  places 
exceeds  40  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  othei 
dwindles  away  to  4  or  5  feet  only,  appears 
to  have  been  deposited  upon  the  uneven 
granitic  floor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
only  a  few  inches  of  slate.  Shafts  have  I 
sunk  near  the  east  border  of  the  coal-fiel 
the  depth  of  nearly  900  feet.  The  amount 
of  coal  obtained  of  late  years  does  not  prob- 
ably exceed  130,000  tons  per  annum.  A 
singular  phenomenon  is  observed  at  one 
point  in  this  district,  where  a  coal-bed  is 
penetrated  and  overlaid  by  a  body  of  trap- 
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lok.  The  coal  near  this  rock  is  converted 
into  a  mass  of  coke,  resembling  that  artifi- 
cially produced,  except  that  it  is  more  com- 
pact and  of  a  duller  Instre. 

A  large  amount  of  bituminous  coal  has 
been  brought  to  Boston  and  New  York,  for 
many  years  past,  from  a  coalfield  belonging 
to  the  true  coal-measures,  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton.  The  same  formation  ex- 
tends into  New  Brunswick,  and  ranges  along 
the  western  part  of  Newfoundland,  and  has 
been  estimated  as  comprising  in  all  an  area 
of  9000  square  miles.  The  productive  por- 
tions, however,  are  limited  to  a  few  locali- 
ties upon  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton,  and  at  these,  beds  of  great 
thickness  have  been  opened,  and  worked  to 
the  depth  of  from  300  to  460  feet.  At  the 
Pietou  mines,  opposite  the  southern  point 
of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  one  bed  is  29 
feet  thick.  Another  bed,  at  the  Albion 
mines,  8i  miles  from'Picton,  afibrds  24  feet 
of  good  coal,  and  13  more  of  inferior  quali- 
ty ;  and  in  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  are  beds  of 
11  feet,  9  feet,  and  6  feetj  besides  at  least 
11  others  of  less  thickness,  At  the  South 
Jogeins  cliffs,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  total 
thickness  of  all  the  strata  of  tho  coal-meas- 
ures was  found  by  Mr.  Logan  to  amount  to 
14,571  feet,  very  much  exceeding  the  thick- 
ness of  the  formation  as  observed  in  other 
places  on  the  American  continent. 

The  strata  which  make  up  the  coal  forma- 
tion, the  principal  varieties  of  which  have 
already  been  named,  are  regularly  l^d  one 
npon  another  in  no  particular  order,  and 
amount  in  aggregate  thickness  to  several 
thousand  feet,  rarely  exceeding  in  the 
United  States  3000  feet  Their  thickness 
is  ascertained  by  sections  measured  at  dif- 
ferent localities,  some  giving  one  part  of  the 
column,  and  others  other  portions.  In  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  the  nearly  horizontal-beds 
of  rock  are  often  exposed  in  the  sides  of  the 
precipitous  hills,  so  that  sections  of  several 
nnndred  feet  may  he  fully  made  up.  Any 
peculiar  member  of  the  pile,  as  a  bed  of 
limestone,  occurring  near  the  top  of  the 
section,  may  be  recognized  in  other  locali- 
ties, where  by  the  dip  of  the  strata  it  is 
brought  to  die  lower  levels,  and  the  hills 
above  it  then  present  the  succession  of  the 
higher  members  of  the  column ;  or  if  tho 
layer  taken  as  the  starting  point  bo  in  the 
one  case  at  the  base,  it  wdi  be  found  in  the 
direction  of  the  rising  of  the  strata,  at  higher 
and  higher  elevations,  and  the  lower  mem- 
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bera  of  the  column  will  then  be  brought 
into  view  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  Thus,  at 
Pittsburg,  the  hills  opposite  the  city  afford 
B.  section  of  300  or  400  feet,  and  the  marked 
Btratum  is  here  the  great  coal-bed,  which  up 
the  Alleghany  river  toward  the  north  rises 
to  higher  and  higher  levels  in  the  hills,  and 
toward  the  south,  up  the  Monougahela,  sinks 
to  lower  levels,  till  it  passes  beneath  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  By  extending  these  obser- 
vations over  the  coal-field,  it  b  found  that 
the  whole  series  of  strata  maintain  their 
general  arrangement,  and  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  such  aa  an  important  coal- 
bed,  a  peculiar  bed  of  limestone,  etc.,  may  be 
identified  over  areas  of  thousands  of  square 
miles.  It  is  thus  the  sections  have  been  pre- 
pared at  many  localities  to  complete  the 
aeries,  as  presented  on  the  opposite  page, 
of  the  bituminous  coal-meaaures  of  the  ex- 
treme western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
coal-beds  introduced  are  those  which  are 
persistent  over  the  greateat  areas.  Others 
occasionally  appear  in  different  parts  of  the 
column,  and  varioua  other  local  differences 
may  be  detected,  owinjf  to  the  irregulariti 
in  the  stratification;  thus  sands' 
slates  oiten  thin  out,  and  even 
pass  from  one  into  the  other, 
thinning  out  beds  of  coal  separated  by  thi 
in  one  locality  may  come  together  in  another, 
and  form  one  lai^  bed ;  and  again,  large  coal- 
beds  may  be  split  by  hardly  perceptible  di- 
visional seams  of  slate  or  shale,  which  may 
gradually  increase,  till  they  become  thick 
atrata,  separating  what  was  one  coal-bed 
into  two  or  more.  The  limestones,  though 
generally  thin,  maintain  their  peculiar  char- 
acters much  better  than  the  great  beds  of 
sandstone  or  shale,  and  are  consequently 
the  best  guides  for  designating  in  the 
umns  the  position  of  the  strata  which 
company  them,  above  and  below.  The  fire 
clay  is  almost  universally  the  underlying 
stratum  of  the  coal-beds.  In  the  sections 
it  is  not  distinguished  from  the  shale-beds. 
The  total  thickness  of  all  the  measures,  is 
from  2000  to  2500  feet 

Such  is  the  general  system  of  the  coal- 
bearing  formation  west  of  the  AUeghan- 
ies.  Every  farm  and  every  hill  in  the  coal- 
field ia  likely  to  contain  one  or  more  beds 
of  coal,  of  limestone,  of  good  sandstone  for 
building  purposes,  of  fire  clay,  and 
iron  ore  ;  and  below  the  aurfiice,  the  se 
contiuued  down  to  the  group  of  coi 
eiates    and    sandstones,    which    con 


around  the  margins  of  the  coal-fields  and 
define  their  limits.  At  Pittsburg  this 
group,  it  is  found  by  boring,  as  well  as  by 
the  measurements  of  the  strata  in  the  hills 
toward  the  north,  is  about  600  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  river.  The  coal-measures 
in  this  portion  of  the  country  are  the  high- 
est rock  formation;  but  in  the  western  terri- 
tories beyond  the  Mississippi  they  pass 
under  later  geological  groups,  as  the  creta- 
ceous and  the  tertiary.  All  the  coals  are 
bituminous,  and  the  strata  in  which  they  are 
found  are  little  moved  irom  the  horizontal 
position  in  which  they  were  originally  de- 
posited. They  have  been  uplifted  with  the 
continent  itself,  and  have  not  been  subjected 
to  any  local  distarbences,  such  as  in  other 
regions  have  disarranged  and  metamorphosed 
the  strata. 

East  of  the  Ailegbanies,  in  the  narrow, 
elongated  coal-fields  of  the  anthracite  re- 
gion, a  marked  difference  is  perceived  in  the 
position  assumed  by  the  strata,  and  also  in 
the  character  of  the  individual  iDeds.  They 
evidently  belong  to  the  same  geological  ae- 
ries as  the  bituminous  coal-measures,  and 
the  same  succession  of  conglomerates,  sand- 
stones, and  red  shales,  is  recognized  below 
them ;  but  the  strata  have  been  tilted  at  va- 
rious angles  from  their  original  horizontal 
position,  and  the  formation  is  broken  up  and 
distributed  in  a  number  of  basins,  or  canal- 
shaped  troughs,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  lower  rocks,  which,  rising  to  the 
surface,  form  long  narrow  ridges  outside  of 
and  around  each  coal-field.  Those  on  each 
side  being  composed  of  the  same  rocks,  sim- 
ilarly arranged,  and  all  having  been  sub- 
jected to  similar  denuding  action,  a  striking 
resemblance  is  observed,  even  on  the  map, 
in  their  outlines ;  and  in  the  ridges  them- 
selves this  is  so  remarkable  that  their  shapes 
alone  correctly  surest  at  once  to  those  & 
miliar  with  the  geology  of  the  country,  the 
rocks  of  which  they  are  composed.  Upon 
the  accompanying  map,  from  the  first  vol.  of 
the  "New  American  Cyclopaedia,"  these  ba- 
sins are  represented  by  the  shaded  portions, 
and  the  long,  narrow  ridges  which  surround 
the  basins,  and  meet  in  a  sharp  curve  at  their 
ends,  are  indicated  by  the  groups  of  four 
parallel  lines.  Within  the  mar^nal  hills 
the  strata  of  the  coal-measures,  and  of  the 
underlying  formations,  while  retaining  their 
arrangement  in  parallel  sheets,  are  raised 
upon  their  edges  and  thrown  into  uodulatr 
ing  lines  and  sharp  flexures ;  and  the  extrac- 
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Fig.  1 


tion  of  the  coal,  instead  of  being  con- 
ducted by  levels  driven  into  the  side 
of  the  bills,  is  effected  by  means  of 
inclined  slwfte  following  down  tbe 
course  of  tbe  beds  from  tbe  surface, 
or  by  vertical  slopes  sunk  so  aa  to 
cut  tbem  at  considerable  depths.  The 
arrangement  of  tbe  strata  in  its  gen- 
eral,features  is  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying wood  cuts.  Fig.  1  is  a 
BectioQ  from  Sharp  Mountain,  on  the 
EOuth  eiile  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  sum' 
mit  Biine,  across  this  great  body  of 
coal,  and  the  higher  coal-beds  of  the 
formation  repeatedly  broagbt  to  the 
sarface  by  their  changes  of  dip,  to 
Locust  Monntain,  which  bounds  the 
basin  on  the  north.  Fig.  2  is  a  sec- 
tion across  the  same  basin  at  Ta- 
maqua,  six  miles  west  from  Mauch 
Chunk  mine.  In  this  section  it  ia 
seen  how  the  coal-measures  are  sepa- 
rated into  basins  by  tbe  lower  rocks 
coming  up  to  the  surface  and  forming 
anticlinal  aiea.  Fig.  3  represents  tbe 
position  of  single  beds,  aa  they  occur 
among  the  slatea  and  sandstones,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  some- 
times reached  by  .means  of  a  tunnel 
driven  in  from  the  base  of  tbe  hill. 
The  curved  portion  of  the  ,coal  at 
the  top  is  formed  by  the  coal-beds 
at  their  outcrop  becoming  disinte- 
grated, and  their  .fragments  and  de- 
composed smut  being  spread  down 
the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  Boman 
numerals,  "IX,"  "X,"  "XI,"  "XII," 
in  fig.  2,  designate  .the  lower  forma- 
tions of  rock,  known  respectively  as 
the  red  sandstones  (corresponding  to 
the  "Old  Red  Sandstone");  a  series  of 
gray  sandstones ;  one  of  red  shales ;  and 
lastly,  the  conglomerate.  The  dotted  lines 
above  and  below  tbe  section  mark  the  con-, 
tinuity  of  the  conglomerate  beneath  the  base 
of  the  section  ana  its  original  course  above 
the  present  surface  b^ore  this  portion  bad 
been  removed  by  diluvial  action.     The  o.ther 
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formations  nbvionsly  acoompany  the  con- 
glomerate with  similar  flexures. 

The  same  cause,  that  threw  the  strata  into 
their  inclined  and -contorted  positions,  no 
doubt  changed  the  character  of  the  coal  by 
dispelling  Its  volatile  portions,  converting 
it  in  fact  into  coke,  .while  the  pressure 
of  the  auperincumbent  beds   of  rock  .pra- 
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vested  the  swelling  tip  of  the  material,  as 
oceurs  in  the  ordinary  ptocess  of  produciug 
coke  from  foitominous  coal,  tmd  caused  it  to 
assume  Ihe  dense  and  compact  structure  of 
anthracite.  As  the  anthracite  boBlns  are 
trac«d  westward,  it  is  observed  that  the 
coals  in  those  dislricta  which  have  been  leas 
distni-bed,  retain  somewhat  of  the  tHtumin- 
ous  character;  and  if  the  continnity  were 
uninterrupted  between  the  anthracite  and 
the  bituminous  coal-fields,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  gradual  passage  would  be  observed 
from  the  one  kind  of  coal  to  the  other,  and 
that  this  would  be  accompanied  by  an  amount 
of  disturbance  in  the  strata  COrtesponding 
to  the  degree  in  whidh  the  coal  is  deficient 
in  bitumen. 

AMOTJNT   OP  AVAILABLE    COAL. 

In  estimating  the  quantities  of  workable 
coal  in  any  district,  several  points  are  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  besides  the  amount 
of  surfece  covered  by  the  coal-measures  and 
the  aggregate  thickness  of  alt  the  beds  they 
contain.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  coal- 
beds,  there  are  more  or  less  of  them  that 
must  be  excluded  from  the  estimate,  on  ac- 
count of  their  heiifg  too  thin  to  work.  The 
great  depth  at  which  the  lower  beds  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field 
lie  must  probably  pMvent  their  evbr  being 
worked ;  bnt  for  thiH  no  allowance  is  ever 
made  in  the  estimates  of  quantities  of  coal. 

The  most  careiul  and  complete  computa- 
tions of  this  nature  which  have  been  made 
are  those  of  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  and  bf 
Mr.  Bannan  in  the  Coal  Statistical  Register 
for  1871,  From  these  sources  we  obtain 
the  following  estimates : 


1   COAL  TOBMATIOH. 

Sq.olla. 

MassitchnBetts  and  Bhode  Isliind 100 

Pennsylvania 13,656 

Ohio 7,100 

Maiylaod 650 


lL.  133 

Virginia 15,900 

Kentucky 13,700 

Tennessea 3,700 

Alabama 6,130 

Georgia 170 

Indiana, 6,700 

Illinois 40,000 

MiclligHn ., 1..  .,  13,350 

Iowa .1 S'1,000 

Miegonri 21,329 

Nebraska W.OOO 

Kansas 80.000 

Aiiansas 1S,j97 

Indian  Territory. 40,000 

Texas 30,OJ0 

New  Mexico 20,000 

Colorado 20,000 

Montana 74,000 

Dakota 100,000 

VoVA 650,862 

In  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania 
the  number  of  workable  beds  varies  from  2 
or  3  to  25,  according  to  the  dep^h  of  the 
basin ;  the  average  number  is  supposed  to  be 
10  or  12.  The  maximum  thickness  of  coal 
is  in  die  PottsVille  basin,  and  amounts  to 
207  feet.  Rejecting  the  thiu  seams,  the 
average  thickness  in  the  south  anthracite 
field  is  reckoned  at  100  feet;  in  tbe  middle 
or  north  field  at  about  60  feet ;  and  the  gen- 
eral average  of  the  whole,  70  feeL 

The  maximum  thickness  of  the  '15  6r  16 
coal-beds  of  the  central  part  of  thb  Appala- 
chian coal-field  is  about  40  fe(»t,  but  the 
average  of  t^e  Whole  basin  is  con^dcred  U, 
be  25  feet 

The  basin  extending  over  Illinois  an4 
into  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  contains  in  the 
last-named  state  16  or  17  workable  beds, 
with  a  maximum  thickness  of  abolit  50  feet. 
The  average  over  the  whole  area  is  supposed 
to  be  20  or  25  feet. 

The  following  estimates  of  the  British 
coal-fields  are  introduced  ibr  colnpans6n. 
Extending  these  computations  to  Belgium 
and  France  also,  the  result  of  calculations  of 
available  coal  supply,  in  IS70,  are  as  follows : 


E    SEVBHAL   OBEAT  COAIr-VIKUIS   OF  GUKOPB   A 


BMio. 


Belgium  (aasuming  an  average  thickness  of  about  60  ftet  of  coal)  contains 

aI)out 36,000,000,000  1 

France  (with  same  thickness)  contains  about ,.... 69,000,000,000  1.64 

The  British  Islands  (areraging  35  feet  thicknesa)  contain  nearly 190,TX)0,000,000  5.2a 

Pennsylrania  {averaging  25  feet  thickness)  contains '316,400,000,000  8.8 

The  great  Appalachian  coal-field  (incfuding_Penn8ylTania,  averaging  25  feet).  1,887,500,000,000  38.5 

Coal-field  of  Indiana,  Illinoia,  and  western  Kentucky  (average  thickness  26  ft).  1,27 7, 500,000,000  35.5 

The  Rocky  Mountain  baan  (averaging  30  feet) 3,739,000,000,000  10.2S 

All  the  productive  coal-fields  of  North  America  (with  an  assumed  thickness 

oT  20  feet  of  coal,  and  a  productive  area  of  200,000  sq.  miles) 6,720,400.000  000  196 

All  the  coal-fields  of  Europe 9.75 

The  following  table  contains  the  yearly  I  States,  from  the  commencement  of  the  trade 
returns  of  the  coal  product  of  the  United  f  in  1820 : 
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MIMNG  INDDatSY  0^  TAB  tIffltED   STATES. 


TKAN8POETATION   OF   COAL   TO   MARKET. 

The  Srst  anthracite  from  ^e  Schuylkill 
mines  was  tu-ought  U>  Fhiladelptua  in  wag- 
ona.  The  navigation  of  the  river  and  canal 
was  hardly  practicaUe  for  heals  previous  to 
the  year  1 8^2 !  and  though  from  ihat  year 
anthracite  was  conveyed  to  Philadelphia  and 
the  trade  continued  to  increase,  it  was  not 
until  1825  that  a  large  amount  of  coal  conld 
be  transported  by  this  route.  The  effect  of 
these  improvements  was  experienced  in  the 
transportation  of  6,600  tons  in  1825 ;  in  1826 
it  increased  to  16,763.  As  for  successive 
years  the  trade  steadily  and  rapidly  increased 
in  importance,  the  capacity  of  the  canal 
proved  at  last  insufiident  for  it,  and  the 
Reading  railroad  was  laid  out  for  its  accom- 
modation, and  constructed  with  a  uniform 
descending  grade  from  the  mining  region  at 
Pottsville  to  the  Delaware  river.  It  was 
opened  in  1841,  and  proved  a  formidable 
comjretitor  to  the  Schuylkill  canal,  but  the 
increasing  trade  has  surpassed  the  capacity 
of  both  these  routes.  Other  lines  have  been 
constructed,  till  now  there  are  six  or  seven 
railroads  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  the 
transportation  of  the  anthracite  and  semi- 
anthradte  coals  from  the  mines. 

As  seen  by  the  table,  tlie  first  shipments 
of  anthracite  were  from  the  Lehigh  ■  region, 
two  years  before  any  were  sent  from  the 
Schuylkill.  The  transportation  was  effected 
by  arks  or  large  boxes  bailtof  plank,  and 
run  down  the  rapid  and  shoal  river  with  no 
little  risk.  To  return  -with  them  was  im- 
practicable, nor  was  Ihis  d^irfed,  ibr  (he 
arks  fliemselves  were  constructed  of  the 
product  of  the  &*ests,  which  in  this  Ibtfti 
was  moat  conrenieotly  got  to  fljMjket.  As 
the  coal  trade  increased  ■  in  importance,  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigatim)  -  Company,  W 
insure  greater  fccility  in  running  the  arks, 
constructed  dams  across  the  shoaler. places 
in  the  river,  by  which  the  water  was  held 
back,  tlius  increasing  the  -depth  above.  As 
the  arks  coming  downtbe  river  reached  one 
of  these  dams,  the  slnrce' gates  "were  opened 
'and  the  boats  descended  to  the  next  dfun  be- 
low. At  first  two  arks  were  connected  to- 
gether by.  hinges  at  the  ends ;  subsequ^itly 
more  were  tiius  joined  t<^ether,  till  they 
reached  nearly  200  feet  m  Iragth.  In  1831 
the  slaek-water  navigation  of  the  Lehigh 
was  so  far  periected,  timt  it  was  used  by 
csasii  boats  aeeeBdingAnddesGendingthrough 
rc^lar  locks. 

Up  to  the  year  1827  the  transportation 


of  anthracite  to  Mauch  Chunk,  nine  miles 
fromt^KiBeStWashywagofis.  The  Maudi 
Chunk  road,>coD:ipkted  in  May,  1827,  was 
made  with  a  ■  descending  grade,  'averaging 
about  100  feet  to  the  mile,  so  that  the  loaded 
cars  ran  down  by  gravity.  Each  train  car- 
ried down  with  it  in  cars  appropriated  to 
this  use  the  mules  for  drawing  tiie  empty 
cars  back;  and  it  is  stated  that  ai^er  the 
animals  once  became  accustomed  to  the  rou- 
tine  of  their-duties  they  could  never  he  made 
to  travel  down  the  road  if  accidentally  left 
behind.  The  trade  before  many  yeai's  out- 
grew ihese  increased  facilities  of  transport- 
ing the  coal,  and  it  was  found  essential  to 
return  the  empty  cars  by  some  more  econom- 
ical method.  On  account  of  the  heavy  up- 
grade, locomotives,  it  was  concluded,  coald 
not  be  advantageously  employed,  and  hence 
a  system  of  inclined  planes  and  gravity 
roads  Was  devised,  by  which  the  cars,  hoisted 
by  stationary  power  to  the  summit  of  the 
planes  and  thence  descending  the  gravity 
roads  might  be  returned  to  the  mines.  In 
the  aKCompanymg  sketches  a  part  of  this  ar- 
rangement of  roads  is  exhibited. 

■Rie  high  hiU  called  Mount  I%;ah,  above 
the  vitlage  of  Mauch  Chunk,  is  the  tenninat- 
tng  point  at  the  Lehigh  river  of  the  long 
ridge  culled  Sh'^  Moantaim.  The  lower 
road  seen  in- the  sketch  is  called  the  loaded 
track.  The  cars  come  by  this  from  the 
mineB,'and  being  letdown  the  inclined  plane 
at  its  terminus,  Cheir  loads  are  discharged  in- 
to'the  gi'eat  bins  over  the  edge  of  (he  i'iv»r. 
They  are  then  hauled  a  short  distance  to  the 
:fi>ot  of  the  long  .plane  that  reaches  to  the 
summit  of -Mount  Pisgaih,  ■  and  ^  by  the  M«- 
lionary  steam  engine  are  drawn  v^  in  about 
sik  mmutes  to  'an  elevation  H60  feet  above 
that  at  the  foot.  The  length  of  this  plane 
ia  2250  feet.  From  ite  summit  the  empty 
cars  rundownthe  inclined  road  constructed 
along  the  south  side  Of  ^the  ridge,  and  at'  the 
distance  of  six  miles,  having  descended  about 
300  feet,  they  reach  the  .foot  of  another  in- 
clined plane  at  Mount  Jefferson.  This  plane 
is-  207<)  feet  long,  rising  462  feet.  ^The  as- 
cent is  accomplished  in  three  minutes,  and 
from  the  top  another  gravity  road  extends 
about  a  mile,  descending  44  feet  to  the  Sum- 
mit Hill  village.  From  this  point  branch 
roads  lead  to:  the  diltbrent  mihee  fn  Panther 
Creek  valley,  and  all  meet  again  in  the 
loaded  trade  road  by  which  the  ears  return 
to  Mauch  Chunk. 

The  transportation  of  coal  from  Mflnch 
Chunk  was  conduct' jd  by  the  river  and  cAual 
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exclusively  until  the  partial  construction  of 
the  Lehigh  railroad  in  1846.  But  it  was 
not  until  ita  completion  in  1865,  that  this 
began  to  he  an  important  outlet  of  the  coal 
region  and  a  powerful  competitor  for  the 
trade  with  the  canal. 

A  considerable  amount  of  anthracite  finds 
a  market  on  the  borders  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
being  transported  from  the  mines  near  the 
Susquehanna  river  by  the  Susquehanna  tide- 
water canal,  and  by  the  Northern  Central 
railroad.  Its  consumption  is  extending  in 
this  re^on  by  its  use  in  the  blast  furnaces 
in  the  place  of  charcoal,  for  smelting  iron 
ores,  and  the  receipts  of  this  fuel  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  are  about  one-sixth  of  those  of 
the  semi -bituminous  coais  of  the  Cumber- 
land region,  which  are  brought  to  the  city 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  the 
canal.  The  receipts  during  tlie  yeai's  named 
below  were  as  follows ; 
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The  principal  outlet  of  the  Northern  uoal- 
field  had  been  from  1839  to  1850  by  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal.  Since  1847 
there  have  been  taken  every  year  to  the 
Hudson  river  by  this  route  from  about 
440,000  to  499,660  tons,  except  in  1655, 
when  the  quantity  was  565,460  tons.  A 
immber  of  railroads  now  connect  this  basin 
with  the  central  railroad  across  northern 
New  Jersey,  and  in  other  directions  it  is 
connected  both  by  railroad  and  canals  with 
the  Erie  railroad  to  the  North  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  to  the  Sonth-west.  As  lai^e 
an  amount  of  coal  is  now  transported  over 
each  one  of  three  of  these  lines  as  by  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal. 

The  various  railroads  and  canals  which 
have  been  constructed  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  transportation  of  anthracite,  are 
more  than  48  in  number,  and  have  cost 
over  $260,000,000.  Most  of  them  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table ;  of  some  of 
them  only  those  portions  which  may  fairly 
be  counted  as  constructed  for  coal  pur* 
poses : — 
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Lehigh  Navigation , 87 

Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  railroad  and  bruiches 193 

Manch  Chunk  and  Summi:  raikoads... '. 36 

Delaware  dtWuoa  of  the  Pennsylvuiia  canal 43 

BeaTijr  Meadow  railroad  and  teanch 3g 

Huzleioa  railroad. 20 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  railroad 2BS  S0,0( 

Summit  railroad 

Lehigh  Valley  rulroad  and  branches 

Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 103 

Morris  canal ; 102 

The  Schuylkill  Navigation lOS 

Beading  railroad  and  branches 

Sharaokitt  and  Pottaville  Valley  railroad  aad  branch 

Little  Schuylkill  railroad 

Danville  and  Pottaville  railroad  (44^  miles  nnflniahed) 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  railroad  and  branches 

Monnt  Carbon  railroad  and  branches 

Port  Carbott  railroad  and  branches 

Schnylkill  Valley  railroad  and  branches 

Milt  Creek  railroad  and  branches 

Lykena  Valley  railroad 

Wiconiaco  canal 12 

Swataj^  railroad 

NorrhBranch  canal 163  ..  3,790,310 

Union  canal  and  Pine  Grove  branch 90  ..  1,000,000 

Schuylkill  and  Suaquehanna  ridltoad S5  1,300,000 

Northern  Central  railroad 142  12,400,000 

Pennsylvania  railroad  and  brandiei 338  ..  29,761,533 

Susquehanna  Bdewat«r  canal 45  ..  1,000,000 

Torkand  Cumberland  railroad **  8,300,000 

Cumberland  Vallejf  railroad 81  1,692,111 

Franklin  railroad 49  1,643,128 

Nesquehoning  railroad 28  500,000 

Room  Run  railway 6  40,000 

Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  railroad 116  13,988,876 

Lackawnnna  and  Bloomaburg  rtilroad 32  3,753,130 

North  Pennsvlvania 66  6,669,991 

Catawissa,  Williamsport,  and  Erierailroad 68  3,745,096 

Elmira  aud  Williamsport 78  2,692,000 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  r^lroad 63  2,745,500 

New  Jersey  Central  railroad 134  18,034,675 

Ballroada  by  individuals 12Q  1,180,000 

Other  cool  railroads 1117  37,500,000 

Total 1,096       3,746       *26i,435,646 


1,000 

60,000 

20,000,000 

3,250,000 

4,000,000 

5,785,000 

29,822,729 

1,569,450 

1,466,187 

1,895,000 

3,775,000 

203.260 

282,350 

576,050 

323,375 

975,868 

370,000 

41,71 


COAL  MININO. 


Coal-beda  are  diBcovered  and  worked  by 
different  methoda,  varying  according  to  the 
circumstaneeB  under  which  they  occur.  In 
regions  where  they  ho  among  the  piles  of 
strata  horizontally  arranged,  and  passing 
with  the  other  members  of  the  group  upon 
a  level  or  nearly  so  through  the  hills,  their 
exact  position  is  often  detected  by  their  ex- 
posure in  the  precipitous  walls  of  rock  along 
the  rivers ;  or  it  is  indicated  by  peculiar  in- 
dentations, known  as  "benches,"  around  their 
line  of  outcrop,  caused  by  their  crumbling 
and  wearing. away  more  rapidly  than  the 
harder  strata  above  and  below  them ;  and 
a^ain  by  the  recurrence  of  springs  of  water 


and  wet  places  at  the  foot  of  the  benches, 
which  point  to  an  impervious  stratum  with- 
in the  hill  that  prevents  the  water  percolat- 
ing any  further  down;  and  lastly,' in  the 
little  gorges  worn  by  the  "  runs,"  the  beds 
are  often  uncovered,  and  loose  pieces  of  coal 
washed  down  lead  to  their  original  source 
above.  However  discovered,  the  method  of 
working  them  is  simple,  A  convenient  place 
is  selected  upon  the  aide  of  a  hill,  and  an  ex- 
cavation called  a  drift,  usually  about  four 
feet  wide,  is  made  into  the  coal-bed.  The 
height  of  the  drift  is  governed  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  coal-bed  and  the  nature  of  the 
overlying  slate.  Miners  sometimes  work  in 
drifts  only  2^  feet  high.  Coal-beda  three  or 
four  feet  thick  are  very  commoD,  and  aro 
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worked  without  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
overhanging  slate,  unless  it  is  too  unsound 
to  serve  as  a  roof,  Beds  of  ten  feet  thick- 
ness or  more  require  much  additional  care 
over  those  of  smaller  size,  both  in  removing 
the  coal  and  supporting  the  roof;  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  found  expedient  to  leave  a 
portion  of  the  bed,  either  at  the  top  or  bot- 
tom, untouched,  especially  if  the  upper  lay- 
ers contain,  aa  they  often  do,  sound  sheets  of 
slate.  At  the  entrance  of  the  mines,  and 
general  in  all  places  where  the  cover  is  n 
Bound,  the  materials  overhead  are  prevented 
from  falling  by  timbers  across  the  t«p  of  the 
drifts,  rudely  framed  into  posts  set  up  against 
the  walls  on  each  side  ;  and  where  the  strata 
are  very  loose,  slabs  are  driven  in  over  the 
cross  timbers  and  behind  the  posts.  In  sach 
ground  the  coal  cannot  be  excavated  over 
large  areas  without  leaving  frequent  pillars 
of  coal  and  introducing  great  numbers  of 
posts  or  props.  But  previous  to  abandon- 
ing the  mine  the  pillars  may  be  removed, 
commencing  with  those  furthest  in,  and  all 
tiie  strata  above  are  thus  allowed  to  settle 
gradually  down.  When  drifts  or  gangways 
have  been  estended  into  the  coal-beds  mr 
enough  to  be  under  good  cover,  branches 
are  commenced  at  right  angles,  and  a  system 
of  chambers  is  laid  out  for  excavation,  leav- 
ing sufficient  blocks  or  pillars  of  coal  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  the  overlying  strata. 
Thus  the  work  is  carried  on,  ventilation  be- 
ing secured  by  connections  made  within  the 
hill  with  gangways  passing  out  in  different 
directions,  and  sometimes  also  by  shafts 
sunk  from  the  surface  above,  or,  when  these 
means  are  not  practicable,  by  ventUating 
fans  worked  by  hand,  and  thus  forcing  air 
through  long  wooden  boxes  which  lead  into 
the  interior  of  the  mine.  Drainage  is  often 
a  serious  trouble,  and  unless  the  strata  slope 
toward  the  outlet  of  the  mine,  it  can  be  ef- 
fected only  by  a  channel  cut  to  the  required 
depth  for  the  water  to  flow  out,  or  else  by 
the  use  of  pumping  machinery.  When  the 
strata  lie  nearly  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  it 
is  very  common  for  a  slight  descent  to  be 
found  from  the  exterior  of  a  hill  toward  its 
centre,  as  if  the  beds  of  rock  had  been  com- 
pressed and  settled  by  their  greater  weight 
m  the  middle  of  the  hilL  In  such  positions 
the  coal  is  extracted  with  much  expense  for 
drainage,  and  it  is  therefore  an  important 
consideration  in  judging  of  the  value  of  coal- 
beds  to  ascertain  Aether  or  no  the  water 
will  flow  freely  out  from  the  excavations.  In 
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the  bituminous  coal-fields  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  owing  to  the  general  distribution  of 
the  coal-beds  above  the  level  of  the  water- 
courses, it  has  not  jet  been  found  worth 
while  to  work  any  of  the  beds  that  are 
known  to  lie  below  this  level.  Coal  must 
reach  a  much  higher  value  before  beds  of 
the  moderate  size  of  those  in  that  r^on  can 
be  profitably  explored  below  water  level. 

It  is  rare  that  bituminous  coal  is  obtained 
by  open  quarrying.  Where  the  beds  lie 
near  the  surface,  so  that  they  might  be  un- 
covered, the  coal"  is  almost  invariably  in  a 
rotten  condition  and  worthless.  Conse- 
quently one  of  the  first  points  to  be  assured 
of  in  judging  of  the  value  of  a  coal-bed  is 
that  it  has  sufficient  rook  cover.  After  this 
may  be  considered  the  quality  of  the  coal, 
its  freedom  from  sulphur,  etc.,  the  sound- 
ness of  its  root  and  the  facilities  offered  for 
drainage  and  ventilation.  The  quality  of  a 
coal-bed  undeigoes  little  or  no  change  after 
it  is  once  reached  under  good  cover  beyond 
atmospheric  influences ;  and  hence  no  en- 
couragement can  be  given  to  continue  to 
work  a  poor  bed  in  hopes  of  its  improving. 

Coal  IS  excavated  chiefly  by  light,  slender 
picks.  With  one  of  these  a  miner  makes  a 
shallow,  horizontal  cut  as  far  as  he  can  reach 
under  the  wall  of  coal  before  him,  stretching 
himself  out  upon  the  floor  to  do  this  work, 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  make  a  vertical  cut 
extending  from  each  end  of  that  along  the 
floor  up  to  the  root  By  another  horizontal 
cut  along  the  roo^  a  cubical  block  of  coal  is 
thus  entirely  separated  from  the  bed,  except 
on  the  back  eids  which  cannot  be  reachedr 
The  separation  is  completed  by  wedges 
driven  into  the  upper  crevice,  or  sometimes 
by  small  chawes  of  powder.  By  this  means 
blocks  of  cow  are  thrown  down  amounting 
to  10  or  80  tons  in  weight,  and  with  the 
least  possible  loss  by  the  reduction  of  por- 
tions of  it  to  dust  and  fine  coal. 

The  cost  of  mining  and  delivering  coal  at 
the  mouth  of  the  mines,  varies  with  the  size 
and  character  of  the  beds.  Under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  the  horizontal  beds  of 
bituminous  coal,  as  those  in  the  hills  oppo- 
site Pittsburg,  have  been  worked  and  the 
coaJ  delivered  outside  for  1^  cents  a  bushel, 
or  45  cents  a  ton  ;  but  in  general  the  total 
expenses  are  nearly  double  this  I'ate,  In  es- 
timating the  capacity  of  production  of  coal- 
beds  it  is  usual  to  allow  a  ton  of  coal  to 
every  cubic  yard,  and  a  bed  of  coal  a  yard 
thick  should  consequently  contain  a  ton  to 
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every  square*  yard,  or  4840  tons  to  tlw  acre : 
bat  the  aetual  product  that  can  be  depended 
on,  after  the  loss  by  fine  coal,  by  pltlars  left 
standing,  etc.,  may  not'  safely  be  reckoned  at 
more  than  3GG0  tons,  or"  for  every  foot  thick- 
ness of  the  bed  1000  tons; 

In  the  anthracite  region,  ntd  in  other  coal 
dlstriets  wl^re  the  beds  are  of  large  size  and 
lie  at  varians' degrees  of  inclifiation  With  the 
horizon,  the  methods  of  mining  differ  more 
OF  less  froin  those  described.  The  anthra- 
cite beds  frequently  extend  in  parallel  lay- 
ers loitgititdinally  tbrougtl  the  long  ridges, 
dip|>ing,  it  may  be,  nearly  with  the  out- 
er slope,  and  descending  to  great  depths 
below  the  surface.  In  such  positions  they 
are  conveniently  reached  at  the  ends  ^  the 
ridges  and  in  the  gaps  across  thrae,  by  a 
level  driveu  on  the  course  of  the  bed,  and 
rising  just  enough  for  the  water  to  drain 
freely,  A  level  or  gangway  of  this  sort  is 
thegreat  road  of  the  mine,  by  which  all  the 
coal  ia  to  be  brought  out  in  case  other  sim- 
ilar gangways  are  not  driven  into  the  same 
bed  at 'points  further  up  or  down  its- slope. 
Unless  thte'  dip  is  very  g^tle,  one  at  the' 
lowest  pcnnt  should  be  sufficient.  At  dif- 
ferent pointss  along  its  extension  passage- 
ways are  cut  in  the  coal,  directed  at  right 
angles  up  the  slope  of  the  bed,  and  as  soon' 
as  one  of  them  can  be  brouglit  through  to 
the  snrfece,  a  ventiUting  current  of  air  ia 
established,  which  may  rfterward  be  divert 
ed  throng  all  the  workings.  The  passage- 
ways together  with  other  levelsabove  divide 
the  coal-bed  into  great  blocks,  and  also  serve 
asshutes  by  which  the  coal  excavated  above 
is  sent '  down  to  the  main  gangway.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  shute  a  bin  la-  constructed 
for  arresting  the  coal  and  discha^ng  it,  as 
required,  into  the  wi^ons  Which  are  run  in 
beneath  on  the  tracks  laid  for  this  purpose; 
Coftl-beds  in  this  position  are'  also  worked 
from  the  gangway  by  broad  excavations  car- 
ried 'up  the  "  breaat  or  face  of  the  bed,  suf- 
ficient pillars  of  coal  from  12  to  26  feet  long 
being  left  in  either  case  to  support  the  r6o? 
Those  pillars  usually  occupy  the  most  rooni 
just  above  the  gangways,  and' on  passing-  up, 
between  ■  them,  the  chambersaremarfe  tO' 
widen  out  till  th^  attain  a  breadth  of  about 
40  feet,  and  thus  the  breast  is  extendedup 
to  the  next  level.  Props  are-  introduced' 
wherever  required  to  support  the  roof,  and 
the  rubbish,  slates,  etc.,  are  stacked  up  fdr 
tlie  same  purpose,  as  well  as  to  get  them  out 
otthb  way. 


r  TBI:    UHITBD    BTATBB. 

sn  occurs  that  co^-beds  within  th«' 
ridges  can  be  reached  only  by  a  tunnel 
driven  in  from  the  side  of  the  mountain 
across  their  line  of  bemng.  Tunnels  of  this 
kind  are  Bometimes  extended  till  they  cut 
two  or  more  parallel  coal-beda.  Each  6ntf 
may  then  be  worked  by  gangways  leaving' 
the  tunnel  afright  angles  and  following  the 
cOal-beds,  and  the  tunnel  ccmtinues  t6  be 
"  B  main  outfet  of  them  all. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  obtain'  the  coal 
Irora  the  portion  of  the'  bed  below  the  level 
"  "       angway,  preparBttons  must  first  be 

r  raising  the  water,  which  may  be 
done  for  a  time'  by.  bucket  and  windlass,  and 
aa  the  slopeis  carried  down  andthe  flow  of 
water  itfcreases,  then  by  mining  pumps 
worked  by  horse  or'  steam  power.  The 
slope  may  commence  from  the  esterior'suri 
face  or  from  the  lower  gangway  of  a  mine 
already  in  operatiosj  and  is  made  large 
enough  to  admit  wagons;  which  ascend  and 
descend  upon  twotracfotextendiMgdown it*' 
floor.  At  the  depth  of  2tM)  or  300  feet" 
a  gangway  is  driven  at  right  angles  with' 
the  slope  in  each  direction  on'the  course  of 
the  bed,  and  fr^mi  this  the  workiaga  are  ca^ 
ried  up  the  breast  as  aheady  described.' 
Other  gangways'  are  stwted  at  lower  levels 
of  100  feet  or  more  each,  dividing  the 
into  BO  many  stories  or  floors.  The 
co^  above  each'  gangway  ia  sent  down  to 
its  level  and  is  received  into  wagons.  By 
these  it  is  conveyed  tO  the' slope,  and  here 
running  upon  a'  tdm-table;  each  wagOn  is 
set  upon  the  track  in  the  slope  and  is  imme- 
diately taken  by  the  steam  engine  to  the  sur- 
face, another  car  at  the  same  time-  coming 
diiwn'  on  the  other  track.  Reservoirs  are 
constructed  upon  the  different  levels  to  ar^ 
rest  the  water,  that  it  may  not  all  have  t© 
be'  raised  up  ttom  the  bottom,  and  the" 
pumps  are  constructed  so  as  t6  lift  the  w*- 
ter  ftom  the  lower  into  the  higber  reserVoirS' 
and  thence  itr  the  surface.  Many  mines  of 
this  -cltoacter  are  opened  from '  the  surfec^ 
one  of  which  is  represented  in  the'  cut  of  that 
"  Ooffifery  Sbjpe  and  Breakbr,  at  TUscarora,' 
P^nsylvanid.  An  empty  wt^on  is  seenin 
"thfacut  descending  the  track  fi^m  the  en- 
gine house  down' int6  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
and'  through  the  end  of  the  building  pass^ 
es  the  pump  rod'wiieh  by  means  of  a  vi- 
brSting  "  bob"  is  turned  down  the  pit  and 
works  by  the  side  of  the  track.  The  men 
pass  dowTv  into  the  mines  of  this  character," 
st^etimes  by  the  wagons,  and  sometimes  by' 
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ladders-  or  st^s-wraBged  for  tho'  puTpoae' 
between  the  two  tracks.  Thougli  the  open- 
ing, as  represented,  appears  iusignificirat  for 
an  iiaportant  mine,  such  a  slope  may  extend 
BSFeral  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Bad  many 
gangways  may  branch  off  from  il  to  the 
right  and  left,  exteudit^  eererai.  milea- un- 
der  ground  in  nearly  straight  lines  along  the 
coarse  of  the  bed.  These,  however,  to  se- 
ciwe  ventilation,  must  have  other  slopes  com- 
ing out  to  tho  surface,  and  at  these  may  be 
other  arrangements  for  discharging  the  coal 
and  water.  In  extensive  mines  the  gang- 
ways-are made  wide  and  capacious  for  the' 
cootinnal  passing  back  and  forth  of  the  w^ 
one  drawn  by  mules,  ^ntese  anHuals  once 
lowered  •  into  the  mine  are  kept  conataMty 
under  ground,  where  they  are  provided  w^tb 
ctMivenient  stables  escavated  from  the  coal 
and  roct  The  men  continue  at  work  from' 
eight  to  ten  hours,  and  in  weltventllated 
minesthe  employment  ianeither  very  labo- 
riona,  haaardons,  nor  die^reeable.  The  pur- 
suit has,  hi>wever,  little  attraction  for  Ameri- 
caas,  and  is  mostly  monopolized  by  Weldi, 
En^ish,  Irish,  and  Oermaa  roiuers. 

In  the  anthracite  region  there  have  been 
some  remarkable  instances -of  open  quiwries 
of  coali  That  of  the  Summit  mine  of  the 
Lehigh  is  unaarpasaed  in  itho  history  of  coal 
mining,  for  the  enormous  body  of  coal  ex- 
posed to  view.  The  great  cosl-bed,  which- 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a  num- 
ber  of  beds  coming  blether  through  the 
thinning  out  of  the  slates  that  separated 
them,  archea  over  the  ridge,  forming  the  up- 
permost layers  of  rock,  and  dipping  down 
the  aides -at  a  steeper  an^c  than  tneir  in- 
clination. It  thus  passes  beneath  the  higher 
strata.  On  the  summit  a  thin  soil,  formed 
chiefly  of  the  decomposed  coal  itself,  covered 
the  beds  and  supported  a  growth'  of  forest 
treea.  For  sever^  feet  down  the  coal  was 
looae  and  broken  before  the  solid  anthracite 
was  reached.  Aa  the  excavations  were  com- 
menced and  carried'  on  from  this  point,  it 
appeared  as  if  the  whole  mountiun  was  coal. 
Shafts  were  sunk  into  it  and  penetrated  re- 
peated layers  of  anthracite,  aeparated  by  thin 
seams  of  slate,  to  the  depth,  lA  eome  places, 
of  more  than  55  feet.  The  work  of  strip- 
ping off  and  removing  the  covering  of  yellow 
and  greenish  sandstones  and  refuse  coal  waa 
carried  on,  till  the  qmury  had  extended'  over 
about  .50  acres,  and  on  the  north  aide  the- 
ovei^dng  sandstone,  which  had  been  steadily 
increasing  in  thickness,  presented- a  wall  >of 


30  to  40  feet  in  height.  Over  this  area  rail 
tracks-  were'  laid  for  removing  the  waste 
northwfffd  to  the  riope  of  the  hill  toward 
the  Panther  Creek  valley;  and  when  the 
piles  thus  formed  had  grown  into  lai^e  hills, 
the  rubbish  was  deposited  in  the  spaces  left 
after  the  coal  had  been  removed.  During  the 
progress  of' this  work  the  scenes  presented 
were  of  the  most  picturesque  and  novel  char- 
acter. The  area  laid  bare  was- irregnlariy 
excavated  into  steps,  upon>  which  temp(M-ary 
rail  tracks  were  laid  in  every  direction.  Up- 
on these  the  w^ons  were  kept  busily  run- 
ning, some  carrying  off  the  coal,  some  load- 
ed with  slates  and  waste.  Mid  others -return- 
ing empty  for  their  loads.  Here  and  there 
stood  huge  isolated  masses  of  anthracite, 
with  their  ■  covering  of  ■  sandstone,  soil,  and 
the  relics  of  the  original  forest  growth,  reach- 
ing to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  monu- 
ments of  the  vast  amount  of  excavation  that 
had  been  carried  on,  and  presenting  in  their 
naked,  vertical  walls,  fine  repreaentationa  of 
the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  bed  and 
of  the  alternating  layers  of  alate  and  coal  of 
which  it  was  composed.  In  the  accompa- 
nying cat  of  the  great  open  quarry  of  the- 
Lehigh  is  represented  one  of  these  blocks. 
Gradually  these  masses  disappeared  aa  the' 
miners  continued  their  operationa ;  but  in; 
the  boundary  walls  of  the  quarry  there  are- 
still  to  be  Been  black  cliffs  of  solid  coal  more 
than'  50i  feet  high,  and  overtopped  by  a  wall 
of  yellow  sandstone  of  nearly  equal  addi- 
tional height.  Under  these  walls  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  on  by  the  regular 
system' of  underground  mining.  From  ten 
acres  ■  of  the  quarry  it  haa  been  estimated 
that  650,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  sent 
away,  the  value  of  wiich  in  the  ground  at 
the-  usnal  rate  of  3&  cents  per  ton,  would  be 
$255,000,  or  $35,500  per  acre.  Estimating 
the  averse  working  thickness  of  the  co^ 
in  this  part  of  the  coal-field,  from  the  Lit- 
tle Schuylkill  to  Neaquehoning,  at  40  feet, 
which  according,  to  the  report  of  the  stat« 
geologbt  is  not  exE^gerated,  every  availa- 
ble acre  contains  not  less  than  65,000  tons. 
The  expense  of  extracting  and  preparing 
the  coal  from  the  great  bed  for  market,  ia 
stated  by  the  same  authority  to  be  37^ 
cents  per  ton  for  mining  and  delivering 
ready  for  breaking  and  cleaning.  For  this 
operation  12J  cents;  and  for  raising  it  to 
the  summit  and  running  it  to  Mauch  Chunk 
25'  centa. 
Another   locality  where   coal  has  beeo- 
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■worked  by  open  quarrying  is  at  the  mines 
of  the  Baltimore  Company,  near  Wilkes- 
barre.  Here,  too,  an  immense  bed  of  coal 
was  found  so  close  to  the  surface  that  it  was 
easily  uncovered  over  a  conaiderable  area. 
As  the  overlying  slates  and  sandstone  in- 
creased in  thickness,  it  was  found  at  last 
more  economical  to  follow  the  coal  under 
cover ;  and  it  was  then  worked  after  the 
manner  of  mining  the  bituminous  coal-beds 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Horizon- 
tal drifts  35  feet  high,  which  was  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bed,  wore  carried  In  from  the 
abrupt  wall,  several  of  them  near  together 
and  separated  by  great  pillars  of  coal  left  to 
support  the  roof.  The  gangways  were  so 
broad  and  spacious  that  a  locomotive  and 
train  of  cars  might  have  been  run  into  the 
mine.  Within  they  were  crossed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  other  levels,  and  through  the  wide 
spaces  thus  left  open,  the  light  of  day  pene- 
trated far  into  the  interior  of  the  hill,  grad- 
ually disappearing  among  the  forest  of  black 
pOlars  by  which  it  waa  obstructed  and  ab- 
florbed. 

In  the  anthracite  re^on,  several  coal-beds 
of  workable  dimensions  are  often  found  in 
close  proximity,  so  that  when  dipping  at  a 
high  angle  they  are  penetrated  in  succession 
by  a  tunnel  driven  across  their  line  of  bear- 
ing. Laiger  quantities  of  coal  are  thus  con- 
centrated in  the  same  area  than  are  ever  met 
with  in  the  bituminous  coal-field.  In  the 
northern  coal-fields,  between  Scranton  and 
Carbondale,  tracts  have  brought  $800  or 
more  per  acre,  and  single  tracts  of  650  to 
700  acres  are  reported  upon  by  competent 
mining  engineers  as  containing  five  workable 
beds,  estimated  to  yield  as  follows — each 
one  over  nearly  the  whole  area:  one  bed 
working  7  feet,  11,200  tons  per  acre ;  a  sec- 
ond, working  8  feet,  12,800  tons  per  acre; 
a  third,  6  feet,  9600  tons  per  acre ;  a  fourth, 
the  same ;  and  a  fifth,  3  feet,  4800  tons — 
altogether  equalling  a  production  of  48,000 
tons  per  acre,  from  which  20  per  cent,  should 
be  deducted  for  mine  waste,  pillars,  etc. 

The  anthracite  as  usually  brought  out  from 
the  mines  is  mostly  in  large  lumps  of  incon- 
venient size  to  handle.  In  this  shape  it  was 
originally  sent  to  market,  and  when  sold  to 
consumers  a  man  was  sent  with  the  coal  to 
break  it  np  in  small  pieces  with  a  hammer. 
At  present  every  mine  is  supplied  with  an 
apparatus  called  a  coal-breaker,  which  is  run 
by  steam  power,  and  which  crushes  the  laige 
pieces  of  coal  in  fragments     It  consists  of 


two  rollers  of  cast  iron,  one  solid,  with  its 
surface  armed  with  powerful  teeth,  and  the 
other  of  open  basket-work  structure.  These 
revolve  near  together,  and  the  coal,  fed  from 
a  hopper  above,  is  broken  between  them,  and 
the  pieces  discharged  below  into  another  hop- 
per are  delivered  into  the  upper  end  of  a  re- 
volving cylindrical  screen,  made  of  stout  iron 
wire,  and  set  on  a  gentle  incline.  The  meshes 
of  this  screen  are  of  four  or  more  degrees  of 
coarseness.  At  the  upper  end  the  finer  par- 
ticles only  drop  through ;  passing  this  por- 
tion of  the  screen,  the  coarser  meshes  which 
succeed  let  through  the  stove  coal  sizes,  next 
the  '*  egg  coal,"  and  next  the  "  broken  coal," 
while  the  coarsest  pieces  of  all,  called  "  lump 
coal,"  are  discharged  through  the  lower  end 
of  the  screen.  Under  the  screen  are  bins  or 
shutes,  separated  by  partitions,  so  as  to  keep 
each  size  by  itself.  Their  floor  slopes  down 
to  the  railway  track,  and  each  bin  at  its  lower 
end  is  provided  with  a  trap-door,  through 
which  the  coal  is  delivered  as  required  into 
the  wagons.  The  general  plan  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  seen  in  the  preceding  wood-cut 
of  the  Colliery  Slope  and  Breaker  at  Tusca- 
rora.  The  coal  wagons  are  here  run  from 
the  mine  up  into  the  top  of  the  engine  house, 
and  thence  through  the  building  to  the 
breaker  at  the  upper  end  of  the  slope  over 
the  shutes.  As  the  coal  falls  from  the  screen 
into  these,  boys  are  employed,  one  in  each 
bin,  to  pick  out  and  throw  away  the  pieces 
of  slate  and  stone  that  may  be  mixed  with 
the  coal.  This  they  soon  learn  to  do  very 
thoroughly  and  with  great  activity ;  and  up- 
on the  faithfulness  with  which  their  work  is 
done  depends  in  no  small  n 
tation  of  the  coal. 


While  anthracite,  by  reason  of  its  simple 
composition,  is  fitted  only  for  those  uses  in 
which  the  combustion  or  oxidation  of  its 
carbon  is  required  to  generate  heat,  or  else 
to  extract  oxygen  from  other  substances, 
the  bituminous  coals,  containing  a  greater 
variety  of  ingredients,  serve  to  produce  from 
their  volatile  ingredients  illuminating  gas 
and  coal  oils.  These  two  subjects  will  be 
treated  in  distinct  chapters,  ani,  that  upon 
the  oils  may  properly  include  an  account 
of  the  petroleum  wetla  vrhieh  have  come 
within  the  past  ten  years  to  fiimish  so  large 
and  important  an  item  of  our  exports  and 
home  consumption. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

nXUMINATTNG  GAS. 

The  supply  of  artificial  light  in  abun- 
dance and.  at  little  cost  is  one  of  the  most 
important  benefits  which  science  and  me- 
chanics can  confer.  It  contributes  not 
merely  to  physical  comfort  and  luxurious 
living,  but  supplies  the  means  to  multitudes 
of  obtaining  instruction  during  those  hours 
after  the  cessation  of  their  daily  labors, 
which  are  not  required  for  sleep,  and 
which  among  the  poor  have  in  great 
measure  been  spent  in  darkness,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  of  artificial  light.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  not  unnsual,  in  the  leas 
cultivated  portions  of  the  couatry,  to  see  a 
farmer's  family  at  night  gathered  around  a 
blazing  fire,  and  some  among  them  seeking 
by  its  fitful  Hgbt  to  extract  the  news  from 
a  public  journal,  or  perhaps  conning  their 
school  tasks,  and  making  some  attempts  at 
writing  or  ciphering;  and  when  the  hour  to 
retire  has  come,  the  younger  members  dis- 
appear in  the  dark,  and  the  more  honored 
are  favored  with  a  home-made  tallow  can- 
dle, just  sufficient  for  this  use,  and  endura- 
ble only  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
a  more  cleajLly  and  efficient  method  of  il- 
lumination. With  the  advance  of  cultivation 
and  learning,  the  demand  for  better  light 
has  increased  the  more  rapidly  it  has  been 
met.  The  sea  has  been  almost  eshauat- 
ed  of  whales  for  furnishing  supplies  of  oil. 
The  pork  of  the  West  has  been  largely  con- 
verted by  new  chemical  processes  into  lard 
oil  and  the  hard  stearine  for  candles ;  and 
numerous  preparations  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, under  the  name  of  camphqne  and  burn- 
ing fluid,  have  been  devised  and  largely  in- 
troduced with  ingenious  lamps  contrived  to 
secure  the  excellent  light  they  furnish,  with 
the  least  possible  risk  of  the  awful  explo- 
sions to  which  these  fluids  are  liable  when 
theu:  vapor  comes  in  contact  with  fire.  The 
bituminous  coals  have  been  made  to  give  up 
their  volatile  portions — by  one  process  to 
afford  an  illuminating  gas,  and  by  another 
to  produce  burning  oils ;  and  the  earth  it^ 
self  is  bored  by  deep  wells  to  eihaust  the 
newly-found  supplies  of  oil  gathered  be- 
neath the  surface  at  unknown  periods  by 
natural  processes  of  distillation.  The  res- 
inous products  of  the  pine  tree  are  applied 
to  the  production  of  oil  aud  gas  for  the 
md  peat,  wood,  aud  other 


combustible  bodies — even  water  itself — are 
al!  resorted  to  as  sources  from  which  the  cry 
for  "  more  light"  shall  be  satisfied. 

The  distillation  of  carbonaceous  and  bi- 
tuminous substances  to  obtain  an  illuminate 
ing  gas  is  a  process,  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  which  hardly  dates  back  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  The  escape  of  inflammable 
gases  from  the  earth,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  had  been  observed,  and  the 
phenomenon  had  been  applied  to  supersti- 
tious ceremonials,  especially  at  Bakoo  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  The  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  applied  such  natural  jets 
of  gas  to  purposes  of  both  illumination  and 
heating;  but  the  first  attempts  to  light  build- 
ings by  gas  distilled  from  bituminous  coal 
were  made  about  the  year  1798  by  Mr, 
Murdock  in  the  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho,  England,  and 
about  the  same  time  in  France  by  a  French- 
man named  Le  Bow,  The  London  and 
Westminster  Chartered  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1810,  and 
Westminster  bridge  was  lighted  with  gas, 
Dec.  31,  1813,  The  process  was  introduced 
into  this  country  about  the  year  1821,  Some 
attempts  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  date, 
as  in  Baltimore  according  to  some  state- 
ments in  1816,  and  in  New  York  four  years 
before  this.  In  the  New  York  J^ewa  of 
August  15,  1859,  is  an  account  of  the  ef- 
forte  made  by  Mr,  David  Melville  of  that 
city  to  establish  the  use  of  coal  gas  in  1812. 
He  lighted  his  own  house  with  it,  and  then 
a  factory  at  Pawtucket.  He  also  succeeded 
in  having  it  applied  to  one  of  the  light- 
houses on  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
for  one  year  its  use  was  continued  with  suc- 
cess. But  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  times  and  the  prejudices  against  the 
use  of  a  new  material,  the  enterprise  fell 
through.  In  1822  the  manufacture  of  gas 
was  undertaken  in  Boston ;  and  the  next 
year  the  New  York  Gas  Light  Company 
was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000.  The  works,  however,  were  not  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  until  1837,  .An- 
other company,  called  the  Manhattan  Gas 
Light  Company,  was  incorporated  in  1830 
with  a  capital  of  |500,000,  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  $4,000,000.  Such  were 
the  beginnings  of  this  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, which  has  of  late  rapidly  extended 
itself  throughout  all  the  cities  and  many  of 
the  towns  of  the  United  States,  having 
works  in  operation  representing  a  capital  of 
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"Within  the  last  twenty  yeiirs  the  use  of  gas 
hiis  increased  with  gresit  rHpidity  throughout 
the  citiea  and  towns  of  the  United  States. 
In  1860,  the  number  of  corapauies  manufac- 
turing gits  was;  according  to  the  stutements 
of  the  American  Go*  Light  Joamal.  433, 
repreaenting  a  capital  of  about  859,000,000. 
In  1870.  the  number  of  companieB  Imd  in- 
creased to  somewhat  more  than  800,  and  the 
capital  represented  to  over  112,000,000,  thuis 
ranking  with  the  most  important  branches 
of  industry  in  the  country.  The  CHpital 
of  the  gas  companies  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  la  stated  by  Mr.  Wells  in  his  Report 
on  Local  Taxation,  to  have  been  $20,000,000 
in  1870,  and  in  this  estimate  many  of  the 
smaller  companies  are  overlooked.  The 
capital  of  the  gas  companies  of  New  York 
Hud  Brooklyn  in  1871  was  over  $14,000,000. 
There  are  certainly  five  and  probably  six 
companies  whose  annual  production  exceeds 
l,000,00i',000  cubic  feet,  and  several  others 
are  approximating  to  that  amount.  Tiie 
price  per  thousand  feet  has  varied  greatly 
in  different  sections,  and  has  fluctuate  in 
all  cases  with  the  price  of  tha  coal  and  in  its 


production.  In  New  York  city  and  Hrook- 
lyn,  it  has  ranged  from  S2.0I)  to  l^-IO, 
standing  at  present  at  $3,25,  but  with  a 
promise  of  reduction  soon  to  S2.7.'>,  In 
Philadelphia,  wliere  the  city  manufactures 
for  its  citizens,  it  is  now,  we  believe,  S2.25, 
and  in  Pittsburg  has  been  as  low  as  $1.50. 
In  the  smaller  cities  it  ranges  from  9i4.*iO  to 
$8.00  per  thousand  feet.  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  gas  pi'o- 
ducing  coals,  it  has  been  as  high  as  from 
S8.00  to  $14.00  per  thousand  feet.  If  the 
Kooky  Mountain  coals  prove  to  be  of  good 
(juHlity  for  the  production  of  gas,  the  cost 
will  be  materially  lessened.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  consumption  of  petroleum  oils,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  illu- 
minating gas,  and  the  plans  proposed  for  its 
production  from  other  hydrocarbons,  or  by 
new  processes,  have  generally  foiled,  so  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  probability  of  the  contin- 
ued production  of  gas  from  coals.  What  new 
methods  of  illumination  the  next  twenty 
years  may  develop  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  cheap,  safe,  and  brilliant  Illu- 
minator is  still  a  thing  to  be  desired. 


SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  QAS  LIOHT  COMPANIES  IN  THE  CNITED  STATES. 


Manhatlau,  N.  T. $4,000,000 

New  York,  N.  T, 1,000,000 

Brookljo,  N,  T 2,000,000 

(Stizene' Co.,  Brooklya 1,000,000 

Philadelphia 3,000,000 

Northern  Liberliea. 400, 000 

Boston,  Mass 1,000,000 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 1,600,000 

Chicago,  111 1,300,000 

Charleston,  S.  C. 723,800 

St.  Louis,  Mo 600,000 

Pittsbui^,  Peun 300,000 

Providence,  B.  L 1,000,000 

Albany,  N.  T 250,000 

Louisville,  Ky 600,000 

WiUlamsbnis  N.  Y. 600,000 

Troy,  H.  Y. 200,000 

Richmond,  Va,   ..,.,  341,975 

Roohesler,  N.  Y 200,000 

Lowell,  Mass 200,000 

Cleveland,  Ohio 200,000 

Detroit,  Mich 500,000 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 300,000 

Milwaukee,  Wis, 400,009 

Hartford,  Conn 200,000 

Portland,  Maiiie 250,000 

Columbia,  CallfOTirfa 60,000 

San  Francisco,  "      1,000,000 

MarysWlle,         "      50,000 

Stockton,           "      60,000 

Sacramento,       "      600,000 
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^T.™"' 

coalds 

125,321,000 

%2  50 

$6  60 

430,000,000 

163,000,000 

2  00 
2  00 

7   28 

433.000,000 

2  26 

6  50 

70,000,000 
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The  preparation  of  illuminating  gas  from 
bituminous  coal,  wood,  rosin,  and  other 
bodies  of  organic  nature,  is  a  chemical  proc- 
ess, too  complicated  to  be  very  fully  treated 
in  this  place.  When  such  bodies  are  intro- 
duced into  a  retort  and  subjected  to  strong 
beat,  the  elements  of  which  they  consist,  as 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  re- 
solve themselves  into  a  great  variety  of  com- 
pounds, and  escape  (with  the  exception  of 
a  fixed  carbonaceous  residue  of  charcoal  or 
of  coke)  through  the  neck  of  the  retort  in 
the  form  of  gas  or  vapors,  some  of  the 
latter  of  which  condense  on  cooling  into 
liquids  and  solids.  These  compounds  are 
rendered  more  complicated  by  appropriating 
the  elements  of  air  and  moisture  that  may 
be  present  in  the  retort  or  in  the  crude  ma- 
terial, and  also  of  the  foreign  substances  or 
impurities  contained  in  the  Tatter.  In  proc- 
esses of  this  Mnd,  the  products  vary  great- 
ly in  their  charaoter  and  relative  proportions 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  employed, 


and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  operation  is 
conducted.  The  object  in  this  special  dis- 
tillation is  to  obtain  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  gases  richest  in  carbon,  particularly 
that  known  as  olcfiant  gas,  which  consists 
of  86  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  and  14  of 
hydrogen,  represented  by  the  formula  C, 
Hj.  This  and  some  other  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons of  similar  composition,  or  oven  con- 
taining a  much  lai^er  amount  of  carbon  in 
the  same  volume,  and  hence  having  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  illnminating  capacity, 
it  IS  found,  are  produced  most  freely  from 
carbonaceous  substances  which  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  hydrogen  compared  with 
that  of  oxygen.  Many  of  the  common  bi- 
tuminous coals  contain  about  5'5  per  cent, 
each  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  rest  be- 
ing carbon.  Boghead  cannel  of  Scotland 
conbuns  11  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  and  6'7 
of  oxygen;  rosin  10  per  cent,  hydt^^n  and 
lO'fl  oxygen;  wood  6'5  hydrogen  and  44'5 
oxygen.     Of  snch  compounds  tiie  cannel 
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yields  the  richest  gas  and  in  largest  quan- 
tity. Still,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter,  the  process  may  be  so  conducted 
as  to  obtain  chiefly  liquid  instead  of  gaseous 
products.  With  the  defiant  gas  and  the 
others  of  similar  composition,  a  number  of 
other  gaaes  also  appear,  some  of  which  seem 
to  be  essential  for  producing  the  effect  re- 
quired in  illuminating  gas,  though  they  do 
not  themselves  aflford  light  by  their  combus- 
tion. Their  part  is  rather  like  that  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  atmosphere,  to  moderate  the  in- 
tensity of  the  more  active  agent  of  the  mis- 
tare.  Such  are  the  light  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen,  all  of 
which  are  inflammable,  but  possess  little  or 
no  illuminating  power.  The  first  named 
contains  in  an  equal  volume  only  half  as 
much  carbon  as  defiant  gas,  its  composition 
being  represented  by  the  formula  C,  H,, 
and  if  its  proportion  is  too  great  for  the 
purpose  it  serves  as  a  diluent,  the  quality  of 
the  gas  is  imp^red,  and  must  be  corrected 
by  the  use  of  richer  material  or  increased 
care  in  the  process. 

The  light  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  gas  is  variable,  not  only  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  gas,  but  also  according  tu  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  bnrned.  If  its  ele- 
ments undergo  the  chemical  changes  which 
constitute  combustion  simultaneously,  the 
hydrogen  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
lur  to  form  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  carbon 
with  oxygen  to  produce  carbonic  acid,  no 
yellow  flame  appears,  but  instead  of  this,  a 
pale  bine  flame  like  that  of  hydrogen  alone. 
Such  an  effect  is  produced  when  air  is 
thoroughly  intermixed  with  the  gas  as  it 
passes  through  a  tube  to  the  jet  where  it  is 
Ignited.  But  if  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
bustion are  such  that  the  hydrogen  burns 
first  and  appropriates  the  oxygen  in  contact 
with  the  gas,  the  particles  of  carbon  are 
brought  to  an  incandescent  state  and  pro- 
duce the  yellow  light  before  they  reach  the 
oxygen  with  which  they  combine.  The 
particles  may  even  be  arrested  while  in  trans- 
itu and  be  deposited  upon  a  cold  surface  in 
the  form  of  soot.  The  greatest  heat  is  pro- 
duced with  the  most  thorough  mode  of 
combustion  and  the  appearance  of  the  pale 
blue  flame;  and  lamps  designed  to  give 
great  heat  are  now  in  general  use  among 
chemists,  in  which  gas  is  burned  in  this 
manner.  When  the  «r  is  impelled  by  a 
bellows  they  even  produce  an  intensity  of 
heat  sufficient  fqr  many  crucible  operations. 


If  too  much  carbon  be  present  a  part  of 
it  escapes  unconsumed  and  produces  a 
smoky  name,  hence  the  necessity  of  the  di- 
luents or  gases  deficient  in  carbon  for  neu- 
tralizing the  too  !ai^  proportion  of  those 
gases  richest  in  carbon.  The  noxious  com- 
pounds in  illuminating  gas,  and  which 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  extracted  from 
it  before  it  is  delivered  for  consumption,  are 
the  sulphurous  ingredients  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  sulphur  of  the  iron 
pyrites  commonly  present  in  bituminous 
coals  with  the  carbon,  and  with  the  hydro- 
gen and  the  ammoniacal  products.  They 
are  the  highly  offensive  sulphurets  of  carbon, 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  etc.  Carbonic 
acid,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia and  aqueous  vapors  are  to  he  regarded 
as  foreign  substances,  though  always  present 
to  some  extent  in  the  gas. 

The  liquids  generated  by  the  distillation 
mostly  condense  in  two  layers  on  cooling, 
the  upper  an  aqueous  fluid,  rendered  strong- 
ly alkaline  by  the  ammoniacal  compounds  in 
solution ;  and  the  lower  a  black  tarry  mix- 
ture commonly  known  as  coal  tar,  which  is 
composed  of  more  than  a  dozen  different 
oily  hydrocarbons,  as  benzole,  tuluole,  etc., 
and  contain  in  solution  the  solid  oily  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  naph- 
thaline, para-naphthaiine,  and  several  others. 
Many  of  these  are  likely  to  prove  of  con- 
siderable practical  importance.  Benzole  is 
a  highly  volatile  fluid,  a  powerful  solvent  of 
the  resins,  india-rubber,  gutta  percha,  greasy 
matters,  etc.  A  most  beautiful  light  is  pro- 
duced by  the  flame  of  benzole  mixed  with 
due  proportions  of  common  air,  and  the 
mixture  is  effected  by  passing  a  current  of 
air  through  the  fluid,  the  vapor  of  which  it 
takes  up  and  carries  along  with  it.  The 
difficulty  attending  this  application  is  the 
condensation  of  the  benzole  and  its  separa- 
tion from  the  air  at  temperatures  below  50°. 
Above  TO"  too  much  vapor  is  taken  np, 
and  the  effect  is  a  smoky  flame.  In  Europe 
much  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
separation  of  the  more  hidden  products  of 
coal  tar ;  and  among  these  the  following  are 
enumerated  in  a  statement  exemplifying  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  these  prod- 
ucts as  they  are  obt^ned  by  more  extend- 
ed researches.  Benzole  worth  about  26 
cents  a  pound ;  nitro-benzde,  a  substance 
having  the  odor  and  taste  of  bitter  almonda 
and  used  as  a  flavoring,  worth,  crude,  70 
cents,  or  refined,  $1.50  per  pound.    The  or- 
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dinaiy  aniline  dye  for  producing  the  in. 
color,  $4.50  to  $8  per  pound,  and  the  pure 
aniline  violet  in  powder  $240  to  $325  pi 
pound,  or  about  its  weight  in  goid. 

Gas  works  established  in  cities  and  towna 
are    commonly   huilt  in   places  where   the 

firoperty  and  buildings  around  are  least  like- 
y  to  be  injured  by  the  escape  of  the  prod- 
ucts, and  rather  upon  a  low  than  a  high 
level,  for  the  reason  that  the  gas  on  account 
of  its  lightness  compared  with  the  atmos- 
pheric ^r  ascends  more  freely  than  it  de- 
scends to  its  points  of  CMimraanication  with 
the  external  air.  The  works  consist  of  the 
apparatus  for  distilling  the  coal  and  receiv- 
ing the  products  of  the  distillation,  that  for 
purifying  the  gas,  and  that  for  conveying  it 
to  the  places  where  it  is  consumed,  and 
there  measuring  the  quantities  supplied  to 
each  customer.  The  retorts  in  general  use 
are  either  of  east  iron  or  of  fire  clay.  The 
latter  are  a  late  improvement  highly  recom- 
mended, and  introduced  at  the  present  time 
into  a  few  of  the  gas  works.  Various  forma 
have  been  tried ;  the  most  approved  are  of 
O  shape,  Y  to  9  feet  long,  1  or  2  feet  wide, 
and  12  or  15  inches  high.  They  are  set  in 
the  furnace  stacks,  commonly  two  on  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  two  more  over  these, 
and  a  fifth  at  the  top.  A  single  furnace  fire 
below  is  sufficient  for  heating  them,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  works  is  increased  by  multi- 
plying these  fires  along  the  length  of  the 
stacks.  Sometimes  the  stacks  are  made 
double,  BO  as  to  take  two  retorts  set  end  to 
end,  each  opening  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stack.  In  place  of  two  retorts  a  single  long 
one  has  been  substituted,  passing  entirely 
through  and  having  at  each  end  an  opening 
for  charging  and  discharging.  In  large  es- 
tablishments as  many  as  600  or  more  retorts 
may  be  set,  all  of  which  may  be  kept  em- 
ployed in  the  winter  season,  when  the  con- 
sumption of  gas  is  largest.  The  outer  end 
of  eaoh  retort  projects  a  little  way  ia  front 
of  the  wall  of  the  furnace,  and  is  provided 
with  a  movable  mouth-piece  covering  the 
entire  end,  which  may  be  readily  removed 
for  admitting  the  charge  of  coal.  Upon  the 
top  of  this  projecting  end  or  neck  stands 
the  cast-iron  pipe  of  about  4  inches  in  di- 
ameter, called  the  stand  pipe,  through  which 
the  volatile  products  pass  from  th!e  retort. 
It  rbes  a  few  feet,  then  curves  over  back,  and 
passes  down  into  a  long  horizontal  pipe  of 
hxgQ  diameter,  which  is  Md  upon  the  out- 
er edge  of  the  brick-work,  and  extends  the 
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whole  length  of  the  furnace  stacks.  This 
is  called  the  hydraulic  main,  and  into  it  all 
the  volatile  products  from  the  retorts  be- 
neath are  dischai^d.  It  is  kept  about  half 
filled  with  water  or  the  liquid  tarry  matters, 
and  the  dip  pipes  terminate  about  three 
inches  below  this  fluid  surface.  By  this  aiv 
rangement  the  retorts  are  kept  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  while  their  products 
alt  meet  in  one  receptacle. 

In  manufacturing  gas  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  charge  into  the  retorts 
already  at  a  full  red  heat,  and  bring  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  high  temperature 
required  for  producing  the  richest  gaseous 
hydrocarbons.  A  low  and  slowly  increas- 
ing heat  causes  the  ingredients  of  the  charge 
to  form  a  large  proportion  of  liquid  and  oily 
substances,  and  little  gas.  It  is  only  while 
coal  is  approaching  a  vivid  red  heat 
that  the  best  gaseous  mixtures  are  obtained; 

d  even  these  are  deteriorated  by  change 

the  composition  of  the  olefiant  and  other 
rich  gases  of  which  they  are  in  part  com- 
posed, if  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  too  high 
temperature,  or  remains  in  contact  with  red 
hot  surfaces  of  iron.  The  duration  of  the 
charge  used  formerly  to  be  from  8  to  10 
hoars ;  but  irom  the  observations  of  the 
qualities  of  the  gases  evolved  at  difierent 
itages  of  the  process,  it  has  gradually  been 
reduced  to  4  to  6  hours,  varying  according 
to  the  character  of  the  coal  employed.  The 
richest  gases  are  obtained  in  the  first  hour, 
and  after  this  the  proportional  quantity  per 
hour  steadily  diminishes  at  the  same  time 
that  the  quality  gradually  deteriorates.  The 
temptation,  however,  to  obtain  the  largest 
amount  of  a  commodity  which  is  sold  only 
by  measure,  and  to  consumers  who  have  no 
means  of  assuring  themselves  of  its  real 
quality,  no  doubt  often  leads  to  extending 
ation  to  the  separation  of  gaseous 
mixtures  having  very  little  illuminating  pow- 
er. The  manufiicturers  knowing  their  ma- 
terials, and  checking  their  operations  by 
regular  photometrical  tests,  can  control  the 
quality  of  the  product  as  they  see  fit. 

In  order  that  the  least  loss  may  be  incur- 
red in  bringing  the  chaise  up  to  the  proper 
temperature,  the  retorts  are  kept  at  a  full  red 
heat ;  and  when  ready  for  a  new  charge  the 
mouth-piece  is  partially  removed,  and  the 
gas  that  escapes  is  ignited.  When  the  danger 
of  explosion  by  sudden  admission  of  air  has 
passed  the  lid  is  removed,  and  the  red  hot 
coke  is  raked  out  and  quenched  with  waten 
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The  new  charge  is  then  introduced  by  means 
of  a  long  iron  scoop  bent  up  at  the  sides, 
which  is  pushed  into  the  retort,  and  being 
turned  over,  discharges  its  contents.  The 
mouth-piece  is  then  replaced,  and  tightly 
secured  with  a  luting  of  clay  or  lime.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  more  perfectly  the  coal  is 
freed  from  moisture,  the  better  must  be  the 

fas ;  and  if  it  were  also  first  somewhat 
eated,  the  result  would  be  still  more  satis- 
fectory.  The  coals  employed  at  the  differ- 
ent gas  works  of  the  United  States  are  gen- 
erally mistui'es  of  the  caking  coals  of  the 
interior,  or  of  those  of  Kichmond,  Vii^nia, 
and  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  canne!  coal,  which 
for  the  cities  near  the  coast  is  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  and  for  those  in  the  in- 
terior is  obtained  from  the  mines  of  this  coal 
in  western  Virginia  and  in  Kentucky.  The 
larger  the  proportion  of  cannel,  the  better 
should  be  the  gas,  under  the  same  method 
of  manufacture.  In  the  works  in  New 
York  city,  the  proportion  of  cannel  is  gen- 
erally from  one  third  to  one  fourth  of  the 
whole.  Other  establishments  generally  use 
a  less  proportion  of  it.  The  amount  of  gas 
it  may  produce  varies  with  the  kind  of  can- 
nel from  S600  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  to 
16,000  cubic  feet.  The  last  is  the  yield  of 
the  Boghead  cannel.  In  general,  the  greater 
the  yield  the  better  also  is  the  quality  of  the 
gas,  as  is  indicated  by  its  increased  specific 
gravity,  that  of  the  cannel  last  named  being 
.752,  while  the  gas  from  other  cannels  yield- 
ing about  10,000  cubic  feet  may  not  exceed 
.600.  The  best  Newcastle  coals  are  not  infe- 
rior, either  in  the  amount  or  quahty  of  the  gas 
they  afford,  to  most  of  the  cannels.  They 
produce  about  12,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  to 
the  ton,  and  of  specific  gravity  sometimes 
exceeding  .550  or  even  .600.  The  specific 
gravity  is  not  depended  upon  as  a  certain 
test  of  the  quality  of  the  gas,  the  density 
of  which  may  be  increased  by  presence  of 
impure  heavy  gases,  or  even  of  atmospheric 
air ;  but  it  is  resorted  to  only  as  an  indica- 
tion in  the  absence  of  more  esact  tests. 

The  coke  obtained  from  the  retorts, 
amounting  to  about  40  bushels  to  the  ton 
of  coals,  furnishes  all  the  fuel  required  for 
the  fires  beneath,  and  three  times  as  mnch 
more,  which  is  sold  for  fuel.  As  the  vola- 
tile products  pass  through  the  hydraulic 
main,  the  principal  portions  of  the  oily  and 
ammoniacal  compounds  are  deposited  in  it ; 
but  some  of  these  pass  on  in  vapors,  and 
would,  if  not  separated,  cause   obstructions 


in  the  pipes  in  which  they  might  condense 
in  liquids  and  solids.  They  are  consequent- 
ly passed  through  a  succession  of  tall  iron 
pipes  standing  in  the  open  air,  and  some- 
times kept  cool  by  water  trickling  down 
their  ou^de,  A  pipe  from  the  bottom  of 
each  pair  conveys  the  condensed  tar  and 
ammonia  into  a  cistern  in  the  ground.  To 
still  further  separate  the  condensable  por- 
tions, the  gas  at  some  works  is  next  passed 
into  the  bottom  of  a  tower  filled  with  bricks, 
stones,  etc.,  among  the  interstices  of  which 
it  finds  its  way  up,  at  the  same  time  that 
water  constantly  sprinkled  on  the  top  ia 
working  down  and  keeping  the  whole  cooL 
The  water  washes  away  the  remaining  am- 
monia; but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  also  re- 
moves some  of  the  richest  hydrocarbons, 
and  the  use  of  the  wet  scrubber,  as  it  ia 
called,  is  already  abandoned  at  some  of  the 
gas  works  for  similar  methods  of  condens- 
ing, except  that  the  water  is  dispensed 
with.  The  gas  makes  its  esit  from  the  top 
of  the  scrubber ;  and  its  passage  being  al- 
ready somewhat  impeded  so  as  to  throw 
considerable  pressure  back  into  the  retorts, 
thus  effecting  chemical  changes  in  the  gas, 
which  impair  its  quality,  it  ts  found  neces- 
sary to  introduce  a  revolving  exhauster, 
which  takes  off  this  pressure,  and  at  the 
same  time  propels  the  gas  forward  into  the 
succeeding  apparatus.  This  is  first  a  puri- 
fier, the  object  of  which  is  to  arrest  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  sulphurous  gases.  Dry 
quicklime,  and  also  the  solution  of  this  in 
water,  known  as  milk  of  lime,  have  the  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  these  gases  as  they  are 
made  to  pass  among  the  particles  of  the  one 
spread  upon  shelves,  or  interspersed  among 
a  porous  substance  such  as  dry  moss ;  or  to 
bubble  up  through  the  aqueous  solution. 
The  lime  as  it  becomes  saturated  with  the 
impure  gases  is  replaced  with  fresh  portions. 
The  cleansing  process  is  now  complete, 
and  the  gas  is  in  proper  condition  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  consumer.  It  must  first,  how- 
ever, be  measured,  that  a  record  may  be  kept 
of  the  quantity  produced,  and  it  is  next  con- 
ducted into  the  great  gas-holders  in  which 
it  is  stored.  The  measurement  ia  effected 
by  means  of  a  laree  station  meter,  construct- 
ed on  the  principle  of  the  small  service- 
meters,  with  one  of  which  each  consumer  is 
supplied.  A  revolving  drum  with  four  com- 
partments of  equal  capacity  is  made  to  rotato 
m  a  tight  box  oy  the  gas  entering  and  fill- 
ing one  of  theae  compartments  after  another. 
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l^ieir  capacity  being  known,  and  the  Dumber 
of  revolutions  being  recorded  by  a  train  of 
wbeel-work  outside  the  box,  the  quantity  of 
gas  which  passes  through  is  exactly  indica- 
ted. The  largest  meters  pass  about  650 
cubic  feet  by  one  revolution  of  the  drum,  or 
about  70,0u0  cubic  feet  in  an  hour. 

The  gas-holders  are  the  lai'ge  cylindrical 
vessels  of  plate  iron,  the  moat  conspicuous 
objects  at  the  gas  works.  Each  one  is  set 
with  its  open  end  down,  and  immersed  in  a 
cistern  of  water  of  diameter  a  little  exceed- 
ing its  own.  It  is  buoyed  up  by  the  water, 
and  also  counterbalanced  by  weights  paaaiug 
over  pulleys.  The  gas  admitted  under  the 
inverted  cylinder  lifts  -this  up,  and  fills  all 
the  portion  above  the  water.  The  weight 
of  the  cylinder  when  the  influx  is  shut  off, 
and  the  discharge  pipes  are  opened  presses 
the  gas  out  and  through  the  mains  to  the 
poiqts  where  it  is  consumed.  The  gas-hold- 
ers of  the  largest  works  are  of  immense 
size.  In  Philadelphia,  there  is  one  180  feet 
in  diameter  and  95  feet  high,  holding  1,800,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Even  this  is  exceeded 
by  one  at  the  Imperial  Gas  Company's  works, 
Londoii,  which  is  201  feet  in  diameter,  80 
feet  high,  and  of  the  capacity  of  2,500,000 
oobic  feet.  This  cost  upward  of  $200,000  ; 
and  contains  1500  tons  of  iron,  5000  cubic 
feat  of  stone  work,  and  2,000,000  bricks. 
So  advantage  is  gained  in  a  single  structure 
of  this  immense  size  over  several  smaller 
ones.  On  the  contrary,  this  involves  heavy 
expenditures  to  protect  them  against  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  render  them  man^e- 
able.  Those  of  great  height  are  made  ii 
MCtiona,  which  shut  one  within  another  ii 
descending,  like  the  parts  of  a  telescope. 
As  each  section  is  lifted  in  turn  out  of  the 
water,  its  lower  edge,  which  is  turned  up  h 
an  outward  direction,  forming  an  annular 
cup,  includes  a  portion  of  water,  into  which 
the  upper  edge  of  the  next  lower  section 
catches,  being  turned  over  inward  for 
purpose.  A  gas-tight  joint  between  the  two 
Geetions  is  thus  formed. 

To  insure  uniformity  of  pressure,  as  the 
gas  enters  the  mains  it  is  first  made  to  pass 
through  the  apparatus  called  a  governor,  in 
which,  according  to  the  force  or  slowness 
with  which  it  moves,  it  causes  a  valve  to  rise 
and  partially  close  an  aperture  within  the 
machine  through  which  the  gaa  flows,  or  *" 
descend  and  open  this  aperture.  The 
crease  of  pressure  as  the  gas  is  carried  to 
h^jher  levels,  amounting  to  one  fifth  of 


inch  of  water  in  every  30  feet,  renders  it 
important  in  'hilly  towns  to  iiave  governors 
upon  different  levels.  In  high  buildings  a 
very  sensible  difference  is  perceived  in  the 
force  with  which  the  gas  issues  from  the 
burners  on  the  different  stories.  This  in- 
volves a  waste  of  gas  where  the  pressure  is 
great,  for  under  such  conditions  a  consider- 
able portion  erf  that  consumed  adds  little 
to  the  illuminating  effect.  Various  govern- 
or regulators  have  been  devised  for  the 
use  of  consumers  with  a  view  of  producing 
ncrease  of  light  with  reduced  consump- 
tion of  gas;  and  when  judiciously  applied, 
some  of  them,  as  Kidder's  and  Stirling's,  have 
proved  very  successfiil.  The  latter  has  been 
introduced  into  some  of  the  public  buildings 
of  New  York  city,  controlled  by  the  Street 
Department,  and  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Street  Commissioner,  the  saving  has 
been  in  many  instances  very  remarkable. 

Each  consumer  of  gas  is  supplied  with  a 
meter,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
gas  company;  and  from  its  indications  the 
amount  furnished  is  determined  by  inspec- 
tion every  month. 

Though  in  the  use  of  gas  the  consumer  is 
in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  manu- 
facturer as  regards  the  economy  of  the  light, 
there  are  several  points,  by  giving  personal 
attention  to  which,  he  may  more  fully  real- 
ize the  saving  it  affords.  In  the  first  place, 
he  must  be  aware  that  every  one  employing 
this  source  of  light  uses  it  more  freely  than 
that  derived  from  lamps  and  candles.  It  is 
enjoyed  with  so  little  trouble  and  apparent 
coat,  that  much  more  light  is  soon  regarded 
essential,  than  was  perfectly  satisfactory  un- 
der the  old  methods  of  producing  it.  He 
should  next  see-that  the  area  of  the  delivery 
pipe  bears  such  proportion  to  the  quantity 
usnally  required,  tliat  there  is  no  undue  pres- 
sure upon  the  burners,  as  is  evident  when 
the  gas  "blows"  through  them  as  it  bums. 
This  should  be  checked  by  shutting  off  a 
part  of  the  supply  by  means  of  the  stop-cook 
at  the  meter;  and  this  should  be  looked  to 
after  every  visit  of  the  gas  man  to  the  meter. 
The  regulator  also  is  intended  to  remedy 
this  over  supply,  but  it  may  still  be  neoea- 
sary  to  keep  part  of  the  gas  turned  offj  and 
by  so  doing  the  regulator  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Attention  should  next  be  directed  to 
the  burners,  that  those  of  largest  size,  such  as 
consume  with  the  ordinary  pressure  six  feet 
or  more  of  gas  an  hour,  should  be  placed 
only  where  uie  greatest  quantity  of  light  i« 
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required,  and  that  buniers  of  four  feet,  three 
feet,  two  feet,  or  even  one  foot  an  hour,  be 
placed  where  the  light  they  give  will  be  auf- 
hcienL  The  burners  called  Scotch  tips,  giv- 
ing what  is  called  the  fish-tail  flame,  are  in 
common  uae,  but  a  great  variety  of  others 
have  been  contrived,  and  some  of  them  are 
highly  recommended  for  affording  more  light 
■with  the  same  amount  of  gaa.  All,  however, 
are  liable  to  become  foul  after  a  time,  and 
should  be  occasionally  cleaned  or  replaced. 
Tlie  iron  of  which  they  are  made  is  corrod- 
ed by  the  ingredients  of  the  gaa,  especially 
when  not  in  use,  and  air  entering  its  ele- 
ments form  acid  compounds  with  those  of 
the  gas  which  remwn  in  the  open  portion 
of  the  pipe.  The  argand  burner  is  recom- 
mended for  the  powerful  and  steady  light  it 
gives,  but  it  is  far  from  being  economical,  and 
moreover  produces  great  heat.  For  a  steady 
light  Gleason's  "American  gas-burner"  com- 
bines the  advantt^ea  of  brilhant  light,  steadi- 
ness of  flame,  and  moderate  consumption. 

The  quality  of  gas  is  determined  either  by 
analysis,  or  more  conveniently  by  testing 
with  the  photometer  its  comparative  capac- 
ity of  producing  light.  The  standard  adopts 
ed  for  comparison  la  spermaceti  candles,  ea 
one  burning  120  grains  in  an  hour.  An 
gaud  burner  consuming  five  feet  of  gas 
hour  (the  quantity  carefully  proved  by  the 
meter)  is  used  in  making  the  trial;  and  the 
number  of  candles  required  to  produce  au 
equal  amount  of  light  indicates  the  quality 
of  the  gas.  At  the  points  of  consumption 
this  is  sometimes  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  gaa 
at  the  works  before  it  enters  the  gas-holders 
and  passes  through  the  mains;  but  in  very 
cold  weather,  by  the  condensation  of  the 
richest  hydrocarbon  vapor  in  the  pipes,  the 
gas  that  reaches  the  burners  is  poorer  than 
that  which  left  the  works.  Consequently 
these  facts  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  estimating  tho  quality  of  gas  fur- 
nished by  any  establishment.  Again,  after 
a  period  of  excessive  cold  weather,  when  the 
gas  has  burned  dimly  by  the  condensation 
of  its  best  portions  in  the  pipes — it  may  be 
to  the  extent  at  times  of  obstructing  the  flow 
through  them — and  with  the  return  of  milder 
weather  the  vapors  are  released  and  mix  with 
the  new  gas,  tney  sometimes  so  overburden 
this  with  an  undue  proportion  of  the  richest 
compounds,  that  with  the  ordinary  burners 
tho  gas  cannot  be  consumed,  and  the  result 
is  a  smoky  flame,  of  which  the  consumers 
make  great  complaint,  believing  it  to  be 


caused  by  inferior  gaa.  Such  are  some  of 
'le  causes,  over  wnich  the  manufacturers 
we  no  control,"that  involve  more  or  less  ir- 
igularity  in  the  quality  of  the  gas  suppiied. 
The  gaa  produced  at  different  works  is  of 
irious  qualities.  That  of  the  Manhattan 
Gas  Light  Company  is  rated  at  sixteen  can- 
dles, and  is  probably  as  good  as  any  furnish- 
ed in  our  cities.  It  is  tested  daily  with  the 
photometer  at  their  ofiice,  at  the.  comer  of 
Irving  Place  and  Fifteenth  street.  New  York. 
In  England,  the  gaa  of  the  London  works  va- 
ries from  eleven  to  eighteen  candies.  That 
of  Liverpool  is  much  better,  sometimes  being 
equal  to  twenty-two  candles. 

Other  materials  than  coal  have  been  ap- 
plied to  some  extent  in  the  United  States 
for  producing  gas,  chiefly  for  small  supplies 
for  aingle  buildings.  The  most  successful  of 
these  processes  is  that  with  rosin  oil.  The 
apparatus  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  is  placed 
iuian  apartment  in  an  out-building.  It  con- 
sists of  a  stove  containing  a  chamber  in  the 
top,  into  which  the  rosin  oil  is  allowed  to 
dpop  slowly.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  heat 
of  the  surface  upon  which  it  falls,  and  the 
gaseous  products  pass  immediately  through 
the  pipes  into  the  gas-holder,  whence  they  are 
distributed  as  at  the  large  gas  works.  'Hie 
supply  for  a  week  may  be  made  in  less  than 
an  nour  with  very  little  attention  from  the 
person  in  charge.  The  gas  is  superior  to 
that  from  coal,  and  the  expense,  not  reckon- 
ing tlie  cost  of  the  gas-holder  and  the  appa- 
ratus, is  less  than  the  price  ordinarily  p^d 
for  gas. 

In  Philadelphia  wood  has  been  success- 
fully used  at  the  Market  atreet  bridge  works. 
Six  retorts  have  been  kept  in  operation  with 
it  for  some  time,  aud  the  yield  and  quality 
of  the  gas  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  As 
in  the  use  of  coal,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
charge  tho  material  into  retorts  already  at  a 
high  heat,  otherwise  the  gaseous  products 
have  little  illuminating  power.  Gas  thus 
made  from  pine  wood  has  been  found  to 
contain  10.57  per  cent,  of  olefiaut  gas,  and 
that  from  oak  6.46  per  cent. 

Hydrocarbon  Gas. — What  is  known  as 
the  hydrocarbon  or  water  gas  manufacture 
was  introduced  into  Philadelphia  in  1858, 
and  according  to  the  published  reports,  its 
application  to  lighting  a  portion  of  theGirard 
House  in  that  city,  proved  for  aeveralmonths 
perfectly  satisfaetory.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  town  of  Aurora,  Indiana,  in  Januarv, 
1861,  and  according  to  the  statoments  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial, 
the  operation  had  been  very  successfu!. 
The  light  is  described  as  very  brilliant,  and 
the  gas  almost  free  from  odor.  Th«  process 
appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  White, 
of  Manchester,  England,  which  consists  in 
the  generation  of  the  non-illuminating  gases 
by  the  action  of  steam  upon  charcoal  highly 
heated  in  a  retort,  the  aqueous  vapor  being 
thereby  decomposed,  and  various  gaseous 
compounds  produced  by  its  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  combining  with  the  carbon  of  the 
charcoal.  If  the  operation  is  properly  con- 
ducted these  compoun<^  should  be  almost 
entii'ely  carbonic  oxide  and  free  hydrogen; 
if  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  as  it  may  welt 
be,  even  to  the  extent  of  one  per  cent.,  it 
may  involve  the  expense  of  purification  by 
means  of  a  iime  purifier.  These  gases  are 
immediately  passed  through  another  retort, 
in  which  the  illuminating  gases  are  genera- 
ted, and  mixing  with  them  the  whole  is  im- 
mediately swept  forward  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  high  decomposing  temperature.  The 
material  employed  for  furnishing  the  illumi- 
nating gas  is  either  rosin  or  rosin  oil  gadnal- 
\y  dropped  into  the  heated  retort ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  various  other  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances, as  the  tar  from  the  gas  works  and 
cheap  greasy  compounds,  may  be  economi- 
cally applied. 

Although  this  method  of  producing  gas 
has  been  highly  recommended  by  eminent 
English  authorities,  especially  by  Dr.  Prank- 
land,  an  account  of  whose  experiments  and 
«onclusion3  is  given  in  the  recent  edition  of 
Cre's  Dictionary  {London,  1860),  vol.  i,,  p. 
778,  it  has  not  been  adopted  by  gas  compa- 
nies, whose  first  interest  it  would  be  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  improvements,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  sappose  there  are  some  insu- 
perable objections  to  it.  Indeed,  in  the  last 
edition  of  Clegg's  "Treatise  upon  the  Man- 
ufacture and  Use  of  Gas,"  the  subject  is 
passed  by  with  scarcely  any  notice,  although 
it  had  been  in  the  previous  edition  treated 
in  detail  and  with  commendation.  In  the 
English  Gas  Journal,  it  is  decidedly  con- 
demned. No  analyses  of  the  gas  thus  pro- 
duced in  this  country  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished, nor  any  reports  of  photonietrictu  ex- 
periments that  might  establish  its  tight-giv- 
ing capacity.  As  the  subject  for  some  time 
atiracted  much  attention,  and  has  given  rise 
to  extravagant  expectations  of  cheap  pro- 
duction of  gas,  it  IS  very  desirable  that  such 
triftts  and  reports  should  be  made  by  some 


competent  chemist.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
subject  has  given  rise  to  a  newspaper  con- 
troversy, and  the  publications  were  embod- 
ied, in  1860,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Water  Gas  Correspondence."  They  contain- 
ed nothing,  however,  to  determine  the  real 
merits  of  the  gas. 

Gas  for  8tb  am  boats  and  Railroad 
Cars. — Several  methods  Iiave  recently  been 
put  in  practice  of  furnishing  gas  for  the  con- 
venience of  passengers  in  steam  vessels,  or 
upon  railroads.  One  plan  is  to  place  in  the 
boats  or  under  the  cars  large  cases  of  sheet 
iron,  each  one  provided  with  a  diaphragm 
or  partition  of  india-rubber  across  its  upper 
portion.  A  connection  being  made  between 
the  receptacle  under  the  diaphr^m  and  the 
street  main,  the  gas  fills  this  portion  of  the 
case  and  the  connection  is  then  shut  oS. 
When  required  for  use,  the  gas  is  forced  out 
by  the  pressure  of  air  uniformly  applied  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  india-rubber  sheet 
by  means  of  a  meter  running  by  clock  work. 
This  method  has  so  far  been  successful ;  but 
danger  is  apprehended  by  some  that  atmos- 
pheric air  may  find  its  way  through  the 
flexible  sheets,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
permeable  when  used  to  separate  different 
gaseous  compounds,  and  that  an  explosive 
mixture  may  thus  be  introduced.  By  an- 
other plan  of  a  New  Yoric  company,  the  gas 
by  means  offeree  pumps  is  compressed  into 


strong  cylindrical  gas-holders  made 
boilers  of  steam  engines.  The  gas 
made  to  occupy  a  diminished 


ke  the 
thus 
in  pro- 
portion to  the  pressure  used,  that  of  20  at- 
mospheres placing  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  in 
50  feet  space.  In  Jersey  City,  where  this 
method  has  been  applied  to  furnishing  gas 
for  rmlroad  care,  the  pressure  employed  is 
about  450  !bs.  upon  the  square  inch.  Un- 
der  this  pressure  the  gas  is  conveyed  through 
pipes  to  the  points  where  the  cars  receive 
from  them  their  suppHes.  The  gas  by  its 
elasticity  presses  through  the  burners,  and 
uniformity  of  dischaige  while  this  force  is 
constantly  diminisMng  is  secured  by  a  gov 
emor  or  regulator  constructed  on  the  princi- 
ple already  described. 

Gas  fob  Fuel. — Besides  its  use  for  pro- 
ducing light,  gas  has  lately  been  applied  to 
other  domestic  purposes  for  the  sake  of  the 
heat  it  can  be  made  to  afford  in  burning.  It 
was  thus  first  used  by  chemists,  and  mechan- 
ics, as  bookbinders,  then  applied  it  in  suit- 
able stoves  to  the  heating  of  such  toots  as 
they  required  of  a  high  temperature.     After 
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ttis  stoves  were  contrived  on  different  plana 
in  which  various  enlinary  operations  might 
be  coti<luet«d,  and  some  also  for  warming 
rooms.  Though  it  would  appear  to  be  an 
expensive  fuel,  it  has  been  found  for  many 
purposes,  in  which  only  a  certain  amount  of 
neat  is  required,  and  this  for  a  short  time, 
not  merely  exceedingly  convenient,  but  even 
economical.  No  more  need  be  consumed 
than  is  required  to  effect  the  desired  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  moreover  applied  directly  to 
the  object  to  be  heated  with  little  dispersion 
or  waste  of  heat.  But  for  wanning  rooms,  it 
is  objectionable,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
cost,  but  also  from  its  vitiating  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  large  amount  of  the  noxious 
gases  produced  by  its  combustion.  If  these 
are  conveyed  away  by  ventilating  flues,  they 
carry  with  them  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  caloric  set  free.  No  doubt  when  gas  is 
afforded  at  lower  rates,  means  will  be  devised 
of  applying  it  more  advanti^oualy  to  this 
purpose. 


CHAPTER  XL 

HXDROCASBON"  OK  COAI.  OILS. 
KoT  WITH  STANDING  the  Substitution  in  the 
cities  and  most  of  the  towns  of  considerable 
size  throughout  the  country  Of  gas  for  oils, 
the  demand  for  the  latter  has  increased  much 
faster  than  the  supply,  as  is  shown  by  the 
price  for  sperm  oil  being  now  more  than 
three  times  what  it  was  in  1843,  when  it 
brought  about  fifty-iive  cents  per  gallon. 
Besides  its  use  for  illuminating  purposes, 
the  consumption  o(  oil  is  enormous  for 
lubricating  machinery.  The  railroads  and 
steamboats,  and  the  increasing  numbers  of 
hiTge  factories,  demand  such  quantities  of  it 
that  all  the  ordinary  sources  of  supply  were 
overtasked,  and  the  whaling  business  former- 
ly so  prosperous  in  New  England,  has  fallen 
off  in  the  fece  of  advancing  prices,  or  been 
forced  to  gather  itself  in  fewer  centres,  where 
by  concentration  of  its  operations  the  busi- 
ness could  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
economy.  From  many  seaports  of  New  Ei^- 
land  this  business  has  quite  disappeared,  and 
the  following  chaliges  in  others  are  reported 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  years  1843 
and  1869.  In  the  former  period  New  Bed- 
ford had  214  whale  ships,  and  in  1859  the 
number  had  increased  to  316.  In  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  the  number  had  increased  from 
45  to  56,  and  in  Mattapoiset  from  1 1  -to  19. 


In  other  towns  the  number  of  ships  had  fallen 
off  as  follows :  Nantucket,  to  33  from  85 ;  Sag 
Harbor,  to  30  from  43 ;  Warren,  R.  I.,  to  Ifi 
from  21,  etc.  At  Faiiiaven,  46  ships  were 
owned  at  both  periods.  The  manufacture  of 
lard  oil,  which  of  late  years  has  been  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  the  Western  states,  failed 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands,  when  at  last 
attention  began  to  be  directed  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  oils  from  the  bituminous  coals  and 
shales,  by  processes  of  recent  introduction  in 
France  and  England.  The  success  attained 
by  Mr.  James  Young,  of  Glasgow,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  "  Torbane  Hill  mineral,"  or  Bog- 
head cannel  of  Scotland,  served  more  than 
anything  else  to  give  encouragement  to  this 
enterprise.  In  1854,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  this  practical  chemist,  in  a  lawsuit 
in  London,  he  was  producing  about  8000 
gallons  a  week  of  an  oil  he  called  paraffine 
oil,  which  sold  for  5s,  a  gallon,  the  sales 
amounting  in  all  to  about  $500,000  per  an- 
num, of  which  the  greater  portion  was  profit. 
Operations  of  a  simitar  character  had  (ot 
some  time  previously  been  conducted  upon 
a  lai^e  scale  at  Autun,  Department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire,  in  France ;  the  materials 
employed  being  highly  bituminous  shales, 
probably  not  essentially  different  from  the 
Torbane  Hill  mineral,  except  in  producing 
much  less  oil  to  the  ton. 

The  first  factory  for  making  coal  oi!  in  the 
United  States  was  established  on  Newtown 
Creek,  Long  Island,  opposite  New  York  city, 
and  commenced  operations  in  June,  1854. 
This  was  known  as  the  Kerosene  Oil  Works, 
and  was  designed  to  work  the  Boghead  can- 
nel, or  coal  of  similar  character  from  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  or  from  the 
West,  by  the  patented  process  of  Mr.  Young. 
In  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania cannel  coals  were  found  of  suitable 
qualities  for  this  manufacture;  and  in  1856 
the  Brecfeenridge  Coal  Oil  Workswere  in  suc- 
cessful operation  at  Cloverport,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  in  Breckenridge  county,  Ky.  The  same 
year  a  factory  was  built  in  Perry  county, 
Ohio,  by  Messrs.  Dilhe  and  Robinson,  and 
others  rapidly  sprung  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newark,  which  soon  became  an  important 
centre  of  this  new  business.  In  1858,  sev- 
eral large  fectories  were  built  in  New  Eng- 
land, one  in  Bosttm,  uid  one  in  Portland, 
Maine.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Young  wae 
the  first  inrentor  or  discoverer  of  this,  for 
as  we  shall  see,  the  late  Baron  von  Reectien- 
bnch  had  many  years  before  distilled  some 
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TABLE  OF  THE  COAL  OIL  WOBKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

State.  ToWD  or  cniisl7.                                        Kama  or  woiki.                         Ilii,iHti,i 

Maina,  Portland Portland  Company 

Massacliusetta,  Bosion Downer  Kerosene  Co 

"      Pflfce&Co 

"  "      Suffolk  Company 

"  "     Knkham 

"  " ,  .Peasley 

"  East  Cambridge E.  Cambridge  Company 

"  New  Bedford New  Bedford  Company 

Conneoticut,      HHrcford ., Hartford  Company 

Stamford Stamford  Company 

Newtown  Creek,  L.  I Eeroaene  Oii  Company 

Hunter's  Point,  L.  I Lutlier  Atwood   

"  "  Carbon  Company 

"  South  Brooklyn Empire  Stale  Company 

"  "  Franklin  Company 

"  Williamsbui^h I^ng  Island  Company 

"  '■  Knickerbocker  Company 

"  "  Fountain  Oil  Co 

"  Harlem Beloni  k  Co 

"  "       Excelsior  Company 

PerniHylvaaio,    Sarlit^tou,  Beaver  Co Andenton  &  Co 

"  Kiskiminilas Aladdin  Company 

"  "  Luoeseo  Company 

"  Freeport,  Armstrong  Co North  American  Company 

"  New  Galilee New  Galilee 

"  Bnon  Valley Enori  Valley  Company 

Ohio,  B.  Palestine,  Columbiana  Co Palestine  Company 

"  Caofleld,  Mahoning  Co. Cornell  i  Company 

"  "  "    Sherwood 

"  "  "     PhoBnii 

"     Mystic 

"  "  ■' Canfield 

"  Cleveland Dean 

"  Zanesville Brooka 

"  "         Cos 

Newark,  Licking  Co Great  Western 

"  "  "     Three  others 

"  Steubenvilte,  Jefferson  Co 

"  Coshocton  Co 

''  Columbus,  Franklin  Co. 

"  Ciocinnati Gmaseli 

"  "  Western  Company 

"  "  Phcenix  Company 

"  Perry  Co Robinson  &  Co 

Tirglnia,  Kanawha  region Palling  Eook  Company 

"  "  "      Forest  Hill  Company 

"  "  "     Greers 

"  "  "      Great  Kanawha  Company.. .'. 

"  "  "     Staunton  Company 

"  "  " Atlantic  Company 

"  "  "         Union  Company 

"  "  "     K,  C.  C.  M.  and  O.  M.  Company 

"  Preston  Co Preston  Company 

"  Monongalia  Co White  Bay  Company 

"  Siiohie  Co Bil«hie  Company 

"  Wheeling New  York  and  Wheeling  Compaay 

"  Taylor  Co Marion  Company 

Kenlueltj',         Maysville,  Mason  Co Union  Company 


Cloverport,  Brcckenridge  Co. 

Covington  and  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnaci. . 

Owsley  Co 

St.  Louia 
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ounces  of  a  naphtha  from  pit  coal,  which  was 
substantially  identical  with  Young's ;  and 
several  other  chemists  claim  to  have  arrived 
at  similar  results ;  but  Toung  was  certainly 
the  first  to  produce  the  oil  on  a  commercLal 

So  rapid  was  the  increase  in  the  demand 
for  this  oil,  that  in  1860  there  were  nearly 
80  manufactories  in  the  United  States,  em- 
ploying over  $3,000,000  capital,  and  produc 
iug  oil  naphthalin  and  paraffin  to  the  amouat 
of  five  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The 
coal  oil  manufecture  had  assumed  at  abound, 
an  importance,  which  gave  it  the  leading 
place  among  the  new  manufactures  of  the 
previous  decade.  The  production  of  illu- 
minating oils  exceeded  in  Uiat  year  ten  mil- 
lion gallons,  and  about  five  millions  of  gallons 
of  the  heavy  lubricating  oils  and  pavjitHne. 
The  man  wbo  bad  predicted  that  within  the 
next  three  years  all  Ihb  activity  of  prodi 
tion  would  cease,  and  another  article  then 
just  coming  into  notice  would  supersede  it, 
and  attain  to  ten  times  its  extent,  would  have 
been  deemed  little  less  than  a  mad-man.  Yet 
this  was  precisely  what  happened. 


The  possibility  of  extracting  oil  from  bitu- 
minous minerals  appears  to  have  been  known 
since  the  year  1694,  a  patent  having  been 
granted  in  January  of  that  year  to  Martin 
Eele,  Thomas  Hancock,  and  William  Port- 
lock,  for  "  a  way  to  extract  and  make  gi'Cat 
quantities  of  pitch,  tarr,  and  oyle  out  of  a 
sort  of  stone,  of  which  there  is  a  sufficient 
found  within  our  dominions  of  England  and 
Wales."  This  stone  proved  to  be  a  bitumi- 
nous shale ;  and  in  1716  it  was  again  applied 
to  similar  use  under  another  patent,  granted 
to  M.  &  T.  Belton,  of  Shrewsbury.  In  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  oily 
product  obtained  was  employed  to  some  ex- 
tent as  a  medicine,  under  the  name  of  Brit- 
ish or  petroleum  oil.  Though  from  time  to 
time  otiier  patents  were  granted  in  England 
for  the  same  process,  the  business  never  be- 
came of  importance  there  until  the  success- 
ful trials  were  made  by  Mr.  James  Young, 
of  Gla^ow,  upon  the  Boghead  cannel  tu- 
ready  referred  to.  On  the  continent  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  public  by  the 
researches  of  Baron  Von  Reichenbach  in 
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1839,  '30,  and  '31,  when  he  discovered  and 
separated  numerous  new  compounds  from 
the  products  of  the  slow  distillation  ot  bitu- 
minous substances.  The  compound  he  named 
eupion  is  the  same  thing  as  the  rectified  oil 
now  known  as  coa!  oil,  paraffine  oil,  kerosene, 
photogenic,  pyrogenic  oil,  and  by  other  local 
or  commercial  names.  He  appreciated  its 
useful  properties,  and  recommended  the  pros- 
ecution of  further  trials  with  the  object  of 
establishing  the  best  mode  of  separating  it. 
In  France  its  character  was  understood  in 
1824,  when  a  patent  was  granted  for  its  man- 
ufacture; and  in  1833  factories  were  in  op- 
eration for  producing  it.  In  1834  the  meth- 
od adopted  by  Selligue  was  first  published, 
and  in  the  specification  of  the  patent  granted 
to  him,  March  19,  1846,  is  a  full  account  of 
the  process  as  conducted  in  the  works  at 
Autun,  This  is  stiK  the  best  treatise  pub- 
lished upon  the  manufecture,  and  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  patents  which  have 
Mnce  been  issued,  the  improvements  are  lim- 
ited to  comparatively  unimportant  modifica- 
tions of  the  apparatus.  In  the  United  States 
the  first  patent  granted  in  this  manufacture 
was  in  March,  1852,  to  James  Young  for  his 
process,  which  in  this  country  was  first  intro- 
duced at  the  kerosene  oil  works  on  Newtown 
Creek.  The  next  year  two  patentswere  gi'ant^ 
ed,  in  1854  and  1855  one  each,  in  1856  six, 
in  1858  seven,  and  in  1859  twenty-two. 

As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  products  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
bituminous  substances  vary  according  to  the 
amount  of  heat  employed  and  the  manner 
ov  its  Mjphcation,  whether  sudden  or  grad- 
ual. Coals  thrown  into  red  hot  retorts  are 
resolved  into  laigo  quantities  of  gas,  with 
the  production  of  inconsiderable  quantities 
of  oily  compounds  heavier  in  the  aggregate 
than  water,  and  called  coal  tar.  They  con- 
sist of  a  variety  of  hydrocarbons,  as  the 
fluids  dedgnated  by  the  name  of  naphtha, 
the  white  crystalline  substance  called  naph- 
thaline, the  very  volatile  fluid  benzole,  be' 
sides  carbolic  acid  and  a  great  number  of 
other  curious  and  interesting  compounds  of 
yen  and  carbon.  In  general  they  con- 
tMn  a  less  proportional  amount  of  hydrogen 
than  the  products  obtained  by  slow  distUla 
tion,  the  fluids  are  denser,  and  their  boiling 
points  higher. 
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When  the  bituminoua  substances  are  grad- 
nally  and  moderately  heated  in  retorts,  the 

E redaction  of  gas  is  small,  the  carbon  and 
ydrogen  separating  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
oily  compounds  of  a  greenish  color,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  which  is  less  than  water. 
These  compounds  form  what  is  called  crude 
coal  oil,  and  are  similar  in  appearance  and 
composition  to  the  natural  petroleum,  or  rock 
oil,  obtained  in  some  places  from  the  earth, 
as  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 
Benzole  and  naphthaline,  products  of  the 
other  method  of  distillation,  are  found,  if  at 
all,  as  a  result  of  the  employment  of  too 
high  heat,  and  instead  of  the  latter  the  waxy 
or  spermaceti-like  substance  called  paraffine 
is  generated  and  is  held  in  solution  in  the 
oils,  irom  which  it  may  be  separated  by  re- 

Seated  distillations,  and  draining  off  through 
Iters  and  pressing  out  the  fluid  portions  of 
the  concentrated  residues,  at  the  lowest  avm!- 
able  temperatures.  The  oily  products  are 
divisible  into  a  great  mimber  of  distinct 
compounds  by  means  of  repeated  distilla- 
tions, each  one  being  carefully  conducted  at 
a  certain   degree  of  temperature,  and  the 

iiFoduct  which  comes  over  at  this  degree  be- 
ng  kept  by  itselt  But  in  the  large  way 
they  are  separated  into  only  three  classes, 
which  are  distinguished  as  the  light  oils  for 
lamps,  the  heavy  oils  which  are  suitable  for 
lubricating  purposes,  and  paraffine.  Some- 
times a  mixture  of  the  heaviest  oils  and  par- 
affine is  made  use  of  and  sold  for  wagon 
gi'ease  and  such  purposes;  and  the  first  prod- 
ucts which  come  over  in  the  distillation  are 
kept  by  themselves,  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  naphtha  (or  incorrectly  as  benzole)  to  be 
used  as  a  solvent  for  the  resins,  caoutchouc, 
etc.,  and  for  removing  grease  spots  from  feb- 

The  proportions  obtained  from  a  ton  of 
coal  or  shale  are  very  variable.  The  Bog- 
head cannel  yields,  in  well-conducted  opera- 
tions, about  117  gallons  of  crude  oil,  from 
which  the  product  of  refined  oil  is  about  60 
gallons.  It  can  be  made  to  produce  even 
130  gallons  of  crude  oil,  contaming  a  larger 

tiroportion  of  refined  oil  than  the  117  gal- 
ona  ordinarily  obtained.  The  Breckenridge 
coal  yields  from  90  to  lOp  gallons  of  crude 
oil,  and  this  50  to  60  of  refined  oil.  The 
Canneltou  coal  of  Virginia  is  of  similar 
quality  to  the  Breckenridge  cannel.  The 
coala  of  Ohio  run  from  55  to  87  gallons  of 
crude  oils  to  the  ton,  and  those  of  Darling- 
ton, Penn.,  from  45  to  55  gallon        " 
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the  oils  there  also  come  over  from  the  re- 
torts, as  in  the  gas  manufacture,  a  quantity 
of  water  rendered  alkaline  by  the  ammonia 
it  holds.  This  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoirs  into  which  the  products  are  re- 
ceived, and  the  oil  that  floats  upon  the  sur- 
face being  removed  the  ammoniacal  liquors 
are  allowed  to  escape. 

While  the  genera!  plan  of  the  operations 
is  the  same  in  all  the  motorics,  the  apparatus 
is  variously  modified.  By  Mr,  Young  s  proc- 
ess the  coal  is  distilled  in  cast-iron  Pi  -shaped 
retorts,  Ute  those  employed  in  making  gas, 
and  the  volatile  products  are  passed  by  a 
worm  through  a  refrigerator  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  56  F.  The  oils  as  they 
condense  drop  from  the  end  of  the  worm 
into  a  receiver.  Many  patents  have  been 
granted  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  for 
different  kinds  of  retorts.  Some  are  made 
of  cylindrical  form  and  set  upright  in  the 
furnace;  the  chaise  is  introduced  at  the  top 
and  drawn  out,  when  exhausted,  at  the  bot- 
tom; the  volatile  products  making  their  exit 
either  through  pipes  at  the  top  or  at  differ- 
ent heights.  Some  have  been  constructed 
of  fire  clay  instead  of  cast  iron.  In  order 
that  the  chai^  may  be  uniformly  heated, 
revolving  cylindrical  retorts  have  been  con- 
trived and  pateiJt«d,  first  in  France  many 
years  ^o,  and  recently  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  sometimes  eight  feet  long  and  sis 
feet  diameter,  suspended  upon  an  axle  at  each 
end.  They  are  charged  through  a  manhole 
in  the  fi\)nt  end  lite  the  common  horizontal 
retorts,  and  the  vapors  pass  out  through  the 
axle  at  the  opposite  end,  which  is  made  hol- 
low for  this  purpose.  Retorts  of  the  size 
named  are  charged  with  about  a  ton  of  can- 
nel coal,  and  four  such  ehatges  may  be 
worked  off"  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  re- 
volve slowly,  about  twice  in  a  minute,  thus 
turning  the  charge  over  and  causing  it  to  be 
uniformly  exposed  to  the  fire  beneath.  At 
the  Lucesco  works,  thirty  miles  above  Pitts- 
burg, on  the  Alleghany,  ten  large  revolving 
retorts  are  stated  to  be  in  operation,  each 
one  of  the  capacity  of  two  and  a  half  tons. 
They  are  recommended  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  process  is  conducted,  and  the  lai^ 
amount  of  oil  obtained  to  the  ton  of  coal 
while  they  continue  in  good  order ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  objected  to  them  that 
the  coal  is  apt  to  be  ground  to  powder,  and 
the  dust  is  carried  along  with  the  vapors,  ob- 
structing the  condensing  worm  and  adding 
to  the  coat  of  purification.     They  are,  more- 
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over,  expensive  to  constnict  and  liable  to  get 
out  of  order. 

By  tdl  these  arrongements  the  fire  which 
causes  the  expulsion  of  the  volatile  matters 
is  outside  of  the  retorts.  But  the  same  ob- 
ject is  also  attuned  hj  the  use  of  ovens  and 
pits  similar  to  those  used  for  producing 
charcoal  and  coke,  tn  which  the  material 
operated  upon  is  itself  partially  consumed, 
to  generate  the  heat  required  to  drive  off  so 
much  of  its  volatile  constituents  as  may  es- 
cape combustion.  Kilns  thus  designed  for 
extracting  co^  oils  have  been  in  use  in  this 
country  .and  in  Europe;  and  in  Viiginia, 
near  Wheeling,  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
of  distilling  the  com  or  shale  in  large  pits 
dng  in  the  ground  of  capacity  sufficient  to 
contain  100  tons  of  the  raw  material.  These 
are  covered  with  earth,  and  the  fire  being 
started  at  one  end,  the  heat  spreads  the  vol- 
atile products  forward,  and  they  are  drawn 
out  at  the  opposite  end  by  the  exhausting 
action  caused  by  a  jet  of  steam,  and  received 
into  suitable  condensing  apparatus.  Some 
of  the  kilna  are  constructed  to  be  fired  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  vapors  then  pass  up- 
ward through  the  charge,  and  are  conveyed 
in  pipes  from  the  top  to  the  condensers, 
lie  Irilns  of  the  Kerosene  Oil  Company, 
patented  by  Mr.  Luther  Atwood,  are  made 
open  at  the  top,  and  a  downward  draught 
tfirough  the  charge,  which  is  ired  on  the 
upper  surface,  is  produced  by  a  steam  jet 
tfirown  into  the  eduction  pipe  that  passes 
out  from  the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  '  A  pantial 
vacuuut  is  thus  produced,  causing  a  current 
of  air  to  flow  m  from  the  kiln.  At  the 
works  of  this  company  there  are  18  of  these 
kilns  in  shape  like  a  circular  lime  kiln,  built 
of  ordinary  brick  and  lined  with  fire  brick. 
They  are  20  feet  high  and  12  feet  diameter 
inside,  each  one  liaving  a  capacity  of  over 
25  tons  of  coal.  When  this  amount  of 
Boghead  cannel  is  introduced  it  is  covered 
with  about  four  tons  of  Cumberland  coal  and 
a  quantity  of  pine  wood.  This  is  set  on 
fire,  and  at  the  same  time  the  steam  jet  is 
let  on.  The  heated  gases  from  the  com- 
bustibles above  pass  through  the  bituminous 
materials  below  ;  but  little  air  reaches  these 
that  is  not  already  deprived  of  its  power  of 
sustaining  favther  comDustion.  The  volatile 
products  are  gradually  expelled  before  the 
slowly  increasing  heat,  and  the  operation  is 
not  completed  till  the  expiration  of  four 
days.  It  is  hastened  or  checked,  as  may  be 
necessary,    by  means  of  the  Bt«am  jet  by 


which  the  draught  is  controlled.  What  ia 
left  in  the  kiln  is  unconsumed  coal  and  ashes 
— no  good  coke  is  produced.  The  condens- 
ers at  these  works  are  ttdl  cylinders  of  boil- 
er-plate iron.  Passing  through  a  succession 
of  these  the  vapors  collect  and  trickle  down 
their  sides,  and  the  mixed  oily  and  aqueous 
products  are  received  into  iron  vats  placed 
in  the  ground.  The  uncondensable  gases 
escape  into  the  open  air  from  the  top  of  the 
last  of  the  cylintlers.  From  the  vats  the  oil 
rising  to  the  surface  flows  over  into  a  con- 
duit that  leads  to  a  lai^  cistern  in  the 
ground  of  the  capacity  of  40,000  gallons. 
The  water  at  the  same  time  is  discharged  by 
a  pipe,  one  end  of  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  tne  vat,  and  the  other  is  bent  over  its  up- 
per edge,  the  flow  being  caused,  by  the  dif- 
ference of  an  inch  in  the  elevation  of  the 
surface  of  the  two  vats.  Some  oil  is  car- 
ried over  into  the  second  vat,  and  this  ia 
separated  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  ar- 
rangement, and  so  on  through  several  vate, 
till  the  ammoniacal  waters  are  finally  allowed 
to  esciq>e  after  being  first  received  into  a 
lai^e  cistern,  where  some  oil  still  collects 
upon  the  sur&ce,  and  is  removed  by  occa- 
sional skimming. 

Still  another  method  of  conducting  the  dry 
distillation  is  by  the  introduction  of  highly 
heated  steam  into  the  retorts,  as  patented 
by  Mr.  William  Brown,  in  1853,  in  England 
and  in  this  couutt^,  thou^  this  seems  also 
to  have  been  used  in  the  original  operations 
of  SelUgue  in  France.  The  effect  of  the 
steam  is  to  aid  in  heating  the  charge,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  vapors  are  taken  up 
and  carried  along  by  it,  and  protected  from 
being  burned  or  decomposed  by  remaining 
in  contact  with  the  hot  surfaces  of  the  re- 
tort. In  the  subsequent  distillation  of  the 
crude  oil,  high  ^eam  is  similarly  applied  in 
■the  rtills. 

Nearly  the  same  process  of  refining  is 
practised  at  all  the  factories.  The  cmde  oil 
18  pumped  up  into  laige  stills  of  cast  or 
boilor-plate  iron,  with  cast-iron  bottoms  two 
inches  thick.  The  capacity  of  these  at  the 
works  above  referred  to  b  1500  gallons 
eaoh,  and  the  time  required  for  distilling  off 
this  amount  of  oil  is  24  hours.  They  are 
heated  by  fires  of  anthiacite  and  coke,  the 
latter  being  itself  a  product  of  the  distilla- 
tion and  obtained  from  the  inside  of  the  stills 
after  each  heat.  It  is  deposited  from  the  crude 
oil  and  forms  a  solid  and  extremely  hard  in- 
crustation which  is  sometimes  nearly  a  foot 
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thick  npon  the  bottem  of  the  stills.  It 
is  a  much  Buperior  coke  to  that  obtaiaed 
from  the  gaa  retorts,  and  in  its  stmoture  is 
coareely  honey-combed  in  the  upper  or  last 
fonned  portions,  gradaally  growing  closer 
aud  more  compact  toward  the  bottom 
upon  which  it  adheres.  The  distilkition 
should  be  conducted  at  a  temperatuTe  not 
e«oeeding  800°  F.,  and  the  process  may  be 
rendered  continuouH  by  admitting  a  small 
stream  of  oil  into  the  stills.  The  vapors 
passing  through  the  goose-neck  are  con- 
densed in  a  long  worm  kept  in  the  water  con- 
denser, which  should  be,  ia  the  latter  part  of 
the  distillatioD,  at  a  temperature  of  80°  or 
more.  It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  so  low 
temperature  as  might  cause  the  paraffins  to 
solidify  in  the  worm,  which  by  stopping  the 
fiow  of  the  products  might  result  in  blowing 
Qp  the  still.  The  heat  is  carefully  regulated 
80  that  the  oil  comes  overunifonnly,  nowing 
from  the  end  of  the  worm  in  a  steady  stream. 
It  is  still  of  a  greenish  color,  with  more  or  less 
of  its  peculiar,  disagreeable  odor.  Yet  it  is 
evidently  purified  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  its  separation  from  the  free  carbon  and 
other  impurities,  usually  amounting  to  10 
or  12  per  cent.,  which  are  left  behind  in 
the  stilts.  The  oils  are  next  pumped  into 
lai^e  cylindrical  cisterns  called  agitators,  to 
undergo  the  chemical  treatment,  which  is 
la  general  the  same  as  that  practised  by 
Selligue.  An  addition  is  made  to  them  of  a 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  to  the 
amount  of  5  per  cent.  The  mistture  is 
then  violently  agitated  or  made  to  sweep 
rapidly  round  by  stirrers  in  the  cisterns, 
moved  by  machinery.  The  pure  oil  and 
para£Sne  are  unaffected  by  tne  chemical 
agents,  but  the  carbonaceous  particles  and 
coloring  matters  are  more  or  less  charred  and 
oxidized,  and  th^r  eonditiou  is  so  chuiged 
that  when  the  mixture  is  left  for  some  hours 
to  repose,  they  subside  in  great  part  tc^eth- 
er  with  the  acid,  and  these  can  then  be 
drawn  off  leaving  the  partially  purified  oil  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cisterns.  This  is 
next  washed  with  about  one  tifth  its  quuitity 
of  water,  which  removCB  the  soluble  impu- 
rities and  a  portion  of  the  remaining  acid. 
These,  after  subsiding,  being  drawn  off,  a 
strong  lye  of  potash  or  soda  is  introduced 
into  3ie  oil,  which  neubraliees  and  fixes  what 
acid  remains,  and  causes  the  precipitation  of 
further  jioFtioDs  of  the  coloring  and  tarry 
matters.  The  mixture  is  again  ^itated  and 
la  then  left  six  hours  to  repose,  after  which 


the  sediment  being  drawn  off,  it  is  again 
washed  with  wat«r,  and  this  too,  with  the 


matters  it  has  taken  u 


e  drawn  ofi^.     In 


some  places  chalk  or  lime  has  been  employ- 
ed instead  of  the  alkaline  lye  to  neutralize 
and  fix  the  acid,  and  the  chemical  treatment, 
as  it  is  called,  is  in  other  respects  variously 
modified.  Though  this  has  been  designated 
the  "cold"  treatment,  the  temperature  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fell  below  90°  during  these 
processes. 

At  last  the  oils  freed  from  most  of  their 
impurities  are  introduced  into  stills  like 
those  of  the  first  set  The  product  which 
first  comes  over  is  a  very  light  oil  somewhat 
discolored,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a  clear 
oil  baring  little  odor.  This  gradually  in- 
creases in  density  from  0.733  to  0.820,  up 
to  which  point  the  mixture  of  oils  is  class- 
ed as  iilaminating,  and  is  without  further 
preparation  sufficiently  pure  to  be  at  once 
barrelled  for  the  market.  After  this  the  in- 
creasing depth  of  the  color  and  the  greater 
density  of  the  product  indicat*  that  the 
light  oils  have  been  nearly  exhausted,  and 
the  remaining  portions  are  hence  kept  by 
themselves  to  afford  the  heavy  lubricating 
oils,  and  also  it  may  be,  by  means  of  frac- 
tional distillation,  the  additional  quantitiee 
of  light  oils  they  still  contain,  and  finally 
the  paraffine  which  is  chiefly  concentrated 
with  the  last  portions.  This  substance  when 
separated  from  the  oils  by  filtration  and 
pressure  at  low  temperatures,  is  of  a  daA 
color  and  somewhat  offensive  odor;  and  to 
bleach  and  deodorize  it  have  proved  to  be 
somewhat  troublesome  and  expensive  opera- 
tions. Exposure  to  the  sunlight  has  a  bleach- 
ing effect;  but  the  processes  for  this  purpose 
have  not  yet  been  made  public.  When  ob- 
tained perfectly  pure  and  white,  difficultiea 
have  been  encountered  in  running  it  into 
candles,  which  are  not  common  to  other  ma- 
terials used  for  this  purpose.  When  cooled 
in  ordinary  moulds  ttie  paraffine  would  crack 
in  lines  radiating  from  the  wick,  and  the  ex' 
terior  would  present  a  clouded,  mottled  sui* 
face.  'Hie  method  of  obviating  this  difficul- 
ty, as  described  in  the  French  work,  "  Le 
Technologiste,"  of  1859,  is  to  use  a  mould 
in  two  parts,  that  part  for  the  point  of  the 
candle  working  in  the  other  like  a  piston. 
These  moulds  being  brought  to  the  temper- 
ature of  melted  paraffine  are  filled  and  then 
immediately  plunged  into  water  at  nearly  the 
;  point.  Having  remained  3  or  4 
i,  they  are  taken  out  and  expoaed  to 
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a  current  of  cool  air  for  16  or 
The  candles  then  come  out,  as  the  movable 
part  of  the  mould  ia  pushed  in,  free  from 
defecta.  This  method  is  succes^ully  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States,  Paraffine 
candles  have  been  made  at  some  of  the  coal 
oil  works,  as  at  those  of  New  York,  New 
Bedford,  and  Portland.  They  are  of  beauti- 
ful appearance,  resembling  the  best  sperm 
candles,  and  at  the  same  time  are  more  eco- 
nomic^ for  the  amount  of  light  they  afford. 
The  oil  that  is  pressed  out  from  the  paraffine 
is  useful  chiefly  as  a  lubricator,  and  from  the 
low  temperature  at  which  it  ia  obtained,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  it  is  insured  against 
chilling  in  cold  weather.  The  residue  in 
the  etills,  ie  a  mixture  of  the  tarry  matters 
with  the  portion  of  the  chemical  ingredients 
that  was  introduced  with  the  oOs.  For  this 
no  use  ia  found.  The  heavy  oils  find  their 
principal  application  in  lubricating  machin- 
ery, and  large  quantities  are  consumed  for 
this  purpose  upon  the  West«m  railroads. 
The  heavier  natural  oils  of  Ohio,  when  wash- 
ed clean  from  the  sand  that  comes  up  with 
tliem,  are  also  very  well  adapted  for  this 
use ;  hilt  it  is  found  advantageous  to  mix 
either  the  crude  or  manufactured  article 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  lard  oil.  The 
petroleum  corrects  the  tendency  of  this  to 
gum  and  chill,  while  it  receives  additional 
body  from  the  lard  oil.  Another  use  for 
the  heavy  oils  is  for  cleansing  wool  in  the 
woollen  factories,  and  where  they  have  been 
tried  for  this  purpose,  they  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  other  oils.  In  currying  leather, 
also,  they  are  said  to  have  proved  a  good 
substitute  for  fish  oil.  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  them  in  Ohio,  for  mixing 
paints,  and  the  crude  heavier  kinds,  as  those 
of  Mecca,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
linseed  oil,  boiling  them  with  dryers,  etc., 
formed  a  good  body,  covered  the  wood  well, 
dried  rapidly  d  p  rf  tl  nd  formed  a 
smooth,  nard       rf  g    "o    odor. 

The  great  abund  h       pply  of  petro- 

leum at  the  "We  d  ed  m  speculation 
as  to  the  prob  bil  y  f  h  hydrocarbon 
oils  being  used  f     f    I  f  mboats,  loco- 

motives, and  wh  h  ghl     oocentrated, 

portable,  and  manageable  fuel  is  required. 
For  domestic  uses,  also,  such  as  require  a 
fire  only  a  little  while  at  a  time,  the  coal 
oils  were  conveniently  used  in  suitable  stoves 
in  the  same  maimer  that  gaa  is  applied  to 
the  same  purpose.  But  experiments  are 
wanting  to  establish  the  rate  per  gallon  at 


which  it  mig^t  enter  into  competition  with 
other  fuels  upon  a  larger  scale.  Besides  tha 
heavy  and  light  oils,  no  other  valuable  pro- 
ducts result  &om  the  distillation  of  the  coal 
oils.  Benzole  is  said  not  to  be  a  product  of 
this  process.  It  belongs,  together  with  a 
special  class  of  hydrocarbons  designated  ad 
the  benzole  series,  to  the  tar  of  the  gas 
works;  and  if  ever  obtained  in  the  coal  oil 
distillation,  it  was  declared  that  it  must  be 
by  bad  mauagenxent  and  the  use  of  excess 
of  heat  It  was  found,  after  the  discovery 
and  practical  adoption  of  the  petroleum  as 
an  iUuminating  fluid,  that  from  tliis,  by  the 
refining  and  distilling  processes,  not  only 
benzine  but  naptha  and  other  still  more  vol' 
atile  hydrocarbons  were  produced,  and  the 
principal  difficulty  in  reducing  the  petroleum 
to  a  safe  and  non-exploaive  illuminator  was 
to  rid  it  of  these  very  volatile  oils.  It  is 
probable  that  they  did  exist  in  nearly  the 
same  form  ia  the  coal  oUs  but  had  not  been 
skilfully  eliminated  at  firsL 

The  lighter  coal  oils  were  superior  in 
many  respects  to  most  of  the  articles  pre- 
viously used  for  purposes  of  illumination. 
Their  odor,  though  not  very  agreeable,  was 
better  than  that  of  most  of  the  sperm  or  lard 
oils,  and  the  spots  made  by  spilling  them  on 
articles  of  dress  or  furniture  were  removed 
with  less  difficulty  than  those  of  the  fatty 
oils.  They  were  also  fer  less  liable  to  ex- 
plosion than  the  so-called  "  burning  fluids," 
which  were  previously  in  very  general  use, 
but  were  constantly  producing  terrible  acci- 
dents and  loss  of  life.  They  were,  if  burned 
in  properly-constructed  lamps,  much  leas  dis- 
agreeable and  liable  to  smoke  than  camphene. 

But  the  reign  of  the  coal  oils  for  purposes 
of  illumination  was  destined  to  be  of  short 
duration ;  for  petroleum,  or  as  it  came  to  be 
called  when  refined  for  illuminating  purposes, 
"  kerosene  oil,"  became  so  abundant  in  1 861 
and  1863,  and  received  such  an  extensive 
development,  that  the  distillation  of  oil  from 
coals,  both  for  illuminating  and  lubricating 
purposes  almost  ceased  after  1863.  An  effort 
was,  indeed,  made  in  1863  and  1864  lo  dis- 
til these  oils  on  a  lai^e  scale  from  the  bitu- 
minous shales  of  Kentucky ;  but  though  the 
material  could  be  had  at  the  cost  of  breaking 
it  up,  and  the  process  of  distillation  was  very 
simple,  the  flowing  wells  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia,  fiimiahed  crude 
petroleum  so  cheaply  that  this  undertaking 
proved  unprofitable. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

PBTKOLEUM,  OR  EOCK  OIL. 

The  occurrence  of  an  oily  fluid  oozing  in 
some  regions  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
coming  out  with  the  springs  of  water,  and 
forming  a,  layer  upon  its  surface,  has  been 
noticed  from  ancient  times,  and  the  oil  has 
been,  collected  by  excavating  pits  and  canals, 
and  also  by  sinting  deep  wells,  Bakoo,  a 
town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in 
Georgia,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
springs  of  a  very  pare  variety  of  pettolemii 
or  naphtha,  and  the  annual  value  of  this 
product,  according  to  M.  Ahich,  is  about 
3,000,000  francs,  and  might  easily  be  made 
as  large  again.  Over  a  tract  about  25  miles 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  the  strata,  which 
are  chiefly  argillaceous  sandstones  of  loose 
texture,  belonging  to  the  medial  tertiary 
formation,  are  saturat«d  with  the  oil,  and 
hold  it  like  a  sponge.  To  collect  it  large 
open  wells  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  16  to 
20  feet,  and  in  these  the  oil  gathers  and  is 
occasionally  taken  out.  That  obttdned  near 
the  centre  of  the  tract  is  clear,  slightly  yel- 
low, like  Sauteme  wine,  and  as  pure  as  dis- 
tilled oil.  Toward  the  mar^ns  of  the  tract 
the  oil  ia  more  colored,  first  a  yellowish 
greeny  then  reddish  brown.  In  the  environs 
of  Bakoo  are  hills  of  volcanic  rocks  through 
which  bituminous  springs  flow  out.  Jets 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  are  common  in  the 
district,  and  salt,  which  is  almost  always 
found  with  petroleum  springs,  abounds  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Another  iamous  locality  of  natural  oils  is 
in  Burmah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
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near  Prome.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  reported 
there  were  about  6S0  wells  in  this'  region, 
and  the  oil  from  them  was  used  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  whole  empire  and  many  parts  of 
India.  The  town  of  Kainanghong  is  the 
centre  of  the  oil  district,  and  its  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  manufecturing  earth- 
en jars  for  the  oil,  immense  numbers  of 
which  are  stacked  in  pyramids  outside  the' 
town,  like  shot  in  an  arsenal.  The  forma- 
tion containing  the  oil  consists  of  sandy 
clays  resting  on  sandstones  and  slates.  The 
lowest  bed  reached  by  the  open  wells,  which 
are  sometimes  60  feet  deep,  is  a  paie  blue 
ai^aceous  slate.  Under  this  i"  said  to  be 
coal  (t«rtiftiy!)  The  oil  dnps  from  the 
slates  into  the  wells,  and  U  collected  as  at 
Bakoo.  The  annual  product  is  variously 
stated  at  412,000  hogsheads,  and  at  8,000,- 
000  pounds. 

The  Burmese  petroleum  has  recently  been 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  is  employ- 
ed at  the  gr^at  candle  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Price  &  Co.,  at  Belmont  and  Sher- 
wood. It  is  described  as  a  semi-fluid  naph- 
tha, about  the  consistence  of  goose  grease, 
of  a  greenish  brown  color,  and  a  peculiar, 
hilt  not  disagreeable  pdor.  It  is  used  by  the 
natives,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  ob- 
tain it,  as  a  lamp-fuel,  as  a  preservative  of 
timber  against  insects,  and  as  a  medicine'. 
It  is  imported  ia  hermetically  closed  metal- 
lic tanks,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  of  its 
constituents  by  evaporation.  At  the  works 
it  is  distilled  first  with  steam  under  ordinary 
pressure,  and  then  by  st«am  at  successively 
increasing  temperatures,  with  the  following 
results : — 


Temperatare.  PropnrUonal  -^ ,       ,   .  ,     , 

#ttht.  pSduot.  Chsrsctargrproanct. 

Below  212°  11  Mixture  of  fluid  hydrocarbons  fi-ee  from  parafBne. 

230'  to  293°  10  "  "  "  eontaiuing  a  little  paraffiae. 

293"  to  320"  . .  Dlstillale  very  smal!  in  quantity. 

320"  w  S12°  20  Containing  paraffine,  but  atill  fluid  at  32". 

About  612"  31  Product  which  BolidiSea  on  cooling,  and  msy  be  aubmitted  to  pressure, 

(  21  Fluids  with  mucsh  parafBne. 

Above  612"  J    3  Pitchy  matters. 

(    4  Besidue  of  coke,  and  a  little  eartby  matter  in  the  still. 


Nearly  all  the  paraffine  may  be  separated 
from  the  distillates  by  exposing  these  to 
freezing  mixtures;  and  the  total  product  of 
this  solid  hydrocarbon  is  estimated  at  10  or 
1 1  per  cent. 

Many  other  localities  might  be  named 
which  furnish  the  natural  oils  upon  a  less 
extensive  scale,  as  in  Italy,  France,  and  Switz- 
erland. In  Cuba  impure  varieties  of  bitu- 
10  * 


men  are  met  with  flowing  up  through  fissures 
in  the  rocks  and  spreading  over  the  surface 
in  a  tarry  incrustation,  which  sometimes  so- 
lidifies on  cooling.  In  the  idand  of  Trin- 
idad, three  fourths  of  a  mile  hack  from  the 
coast,  is  a  lake  called  the  Tar  Lake,  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  apparently  filled 
with  impure  petroleum  and  aspbaltiim.  The 
latter,  more  or  less  charged  in  its  numerous 
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cavities  with  liquid  bitumen,  forms  a  solid 
crust  atound  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  in 
the  centre  tie  materials  appear  to  be  in  a 
liqnid  boiling  condition.  The  varieties 
contain  more  or  less  oil,  and  methods  have 
been  devised  of  extracting  this ;  but  the 
chief  useful  application  of  the  material  seems 
to  be  for  coating  the  timbers  of  ships  to 
protect  them  from  decay.  By  the  patent- 
"ed  process  of  Messrs.  Atwood  of  New  York, 
the  crude  tar  of  this  locality  having  been 
twice  subjected  to  distillation,  and  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  afterward  with  an 
alkali,  as  in  the  method  of  purifying  the 
coal  oils,  is  then  further  purified  by  the  use 
of  permanganite  of  soda  or  of  potash.  Be- 
ing ^pin  distilled  it  yields  an  oil  of  specific 
fravity  0.900,  which  is  fluid  at  32°  P.,  and 
oils  at  600°  F. 
In  the  United  States  the  existence  of  pe- 
troleum has  long  been  known,  and  the  arti- 
cle has  been  collected  and  sold  for  medicinal 
purposes ;  chiefly  for  an  external  application, 
though  sometimes  administered  internally. 
It  was  formerly  procured  by  the  Seneca  In- 
dians in  western  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  hence  known  as  Seneca  or 
Genesee  oil.  At  various  places  it  was  rec- 
ognized along  a  belt  of  country  passing 
from  this  portion  of  New  York  across  the 
north-west  part  of  Pennsylvania  into  Ohio. 
In  the  last-named  state  it  was  obtMned  in 
such  quantity  in  the  year  1819,  by  means 
of  wells  sunk  for  salt  water,  that  it  is  a  Uttle 
remarkable  the  value  of  the  material  was  not 
then  appreciated,  and  the  means  perceived 
t  obtaining  it  to  any  amount.     The  foUow- 


with  the  salt  borings 
the  Little  Muskingum,  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  state,  written  in  1819,  was  flrst 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence in  1826;  "They  have  sunk  two  wells 
which  are  now  more  than  400  feet  in  depth 
one  of  them  affords  a  very  strong  and  pure 
water,  but  not  in  great  quantity.  The  oth 
discharges  such  vast  quantities  of  peliolem 
or  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  '  Seneka  oil,'  and 
besides  is  sabject  to  such  tremendous  explo- 
sions of  gas,  as  to  force  out  all  the  water 
and  afford  nothing  but  gas  for  several  days, 
that  they  make  but  little  or  no  salt  ■  Never- 
theless, the  petroleum  affords  considerable 
firofit,  and  is  oeginning  to  be  in  demand  for 
amps  in  workshops  and  manufactories.  It 
affords  a  clear  bright  hght,  when  burnt  in 
this  way,  and  will  be  a  valuable  article  for 


lighting  the  street  lamps  in  the  future  cities 
of  Ohio."     Several  coal-beds  were  penetrated 

sinking  these  wells. 

In  north-western  Pennsylvania  the  exist- 
ence of  oil  in  the  soil  along  the  valleys  of 
!  of  the  streams  was  known  to  the  early 
settlers.  One  stream,  in  consequence  of  its 
appearance  in  the  banks,  was  called  Oil 
Creek.  In  other  localities  also  it  was  no- 
ticed, and  similar  occurrences  of  oil  were 
observed  at  some  places  in  western  Virginia 
and  eastern  Kentucky.  At  Tarentum  above 
Pittsburg,  oil  was  obtained  by  boring  about 


■  1845.     Two  springs  i 
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bo  ng  for  salt  and  they  have  continued 

to  yield  s    all  q  antities  of  oil,  sometimes  a 

barr  1  a    lay      This  has  been  used  only  for 

purj  o  es.     On  Oil  Creek  two  lo- 

c^lit  es  were  e  pecially  noted,  one  close  to 

B  northern  1  ne  of  Venango  county,  half  a 

le  below  the     Uage  of  Titusville,  and  one 

miles  further  down  the  stream,  a  mile 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Alleghany  river. 
All  the  way  beloj'  the  upper  locidity  through 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  creek  are  ancient 
pits  covering  acres  of  ground,  once  dug  and 
nsed  for  collecting  oil  after  the  method  now 
practised  in  Asia,  Cleared  from  the  mud 
and  rubbish  with  which  they  are  mostly  fill- 
ed, some  of  them  are  found  to  be  s 
at  the  sides  with  logs  notched  at  the  e 
if  done  by  ^vhites,  and  it  has  been  supposea 
by  some  that  this  is  the  work  of  the  French 
who  occupied  that  region  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century.  Others  think  the  Indians  dug 
the  pits,  and  in  proof  of  this  they  cite  the 
account  given  by  Day,  in  his  "History  of 
Pennsylvania,"  of  the  use  of  the  oil  by  the 
Seneca  Indians  as  an  unguent  and  in  their 
religious  worship.  They  mixed  with  it  their 
paint  with  which  they  anointed  themselves 
for  war ;  and  on  occasions  of  their  racst  im- 
portant assemblages,  as  was  graphically  de- 
scribed by  the  commandant  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne  in  a  letter  to  General  Montcalm,  they 
set  fire  to  the  scnm  of  oil  which  had  collect- 
ed on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  at  sight 
of  the  flames  gave  forth  triumphant  shouts 
which  made  the  hills  re-echo  again.  In  this 
ceremony  the  commandant  thought  he  saw 
revived  the  ancient  fire  worship,  such  as  was 
once  practised  in  Bakoo,  the  sacred  city  of 
the  Guebres  or  Fire  Worshippers. 

The  old  maps  of  this  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania indicate  several  places  in  Venango  and 
!  Crawford  counties  where  oil  springs  had  been 
I  noted  by  the  early  settlera,  iTiey  made  some 
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nse  of  the  oil,  collecting  it  by  spreading  a 
woiillen  cloth  upon  the  pools  of  water  below 
the  spiings,  and  when  the  cloth  was  satu- 
rated with  the  oil  wringing  it  out  into  vessels. 
Tlie  two  springs  referred  to  on  Oil  Creek 
furnished  small  quantities  of  oil  as  it  was  re- 
giiired,  and  from  a  third,  twelve  miles  below 
TitUBville  in  the  middle  of  fhe  creek,  the  own- 
er has  procured  20  barrels  or  more  of  oil  in 
a  year,*  In  1854  Messrs  Eveleth  and  Bissell 
of  New  York  purchased  the  upper  spring, 
and  leased  mineral  rights  over  a  portion  of 
the  valley.  They  then  obtained  from  Prof. 
B.  Silliman,  jr.,  of  New  Haven  a  report  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  oil.  and  in  1855  organ- 
ized a  company  in  New  York  called  the 
"  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Company,"  to  en- 
gage in  its  exploration.  The  same  year  a 
new  company  under  the  same  name,  formed 
in  New  Haven  and  organized  nnder  the  laws 
of  Connecticut,  succeeded  to  the  rights  of 
the  old  company;  but  for  two  years  they 
made  no  progress  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  property  they  had  acquired. 
In  December,  1867,  they  concluded  an  agree- 
ment witb  Messrs,  Bowditch  and  Drake  of 
New  Haven  to  undertake  the  search  for  oil. 
To  the  enterprise  of  Col.  E,  L.  Drake,  who 
removed  to  Titusville  and  prosecuted  the 
business  in  the  fece  of  serious  obstacles,  the 
region  is  indebted  for  the  important  resulM 
which  followed.  After  a  well  had  been 
sunk  and  cui'bed  near  the  spring,  ten  feet 
square  and  sixteen  feet  deep,  boring  was 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1859,  and  on 
the  26th  of  August,  at  the  depth  of  seventy- 
one  feet,  the  diill  snddenly  sank  four  inches, 
and  when  taken  out  the  oil  rose  within  five 
inches  of  the  surfece.  At  first  a  small  pump 
threw  up  about  400  gallons  daily.  By  in- 
troducing a  larger  one  the  fiow  was  increased 
to  1000  gallons  in  the  same  time.  Though 
the  pumping  was  continued  by  steam  power 
for  months  no  diminution  was  expenenced 
in  the  flow.  The  success  of  this  ent^i-prise 
produced  great  excitement,  and  the  lands  up- 
on the  creek  were  soon  leased  to  parties,  who 
undertook  to  bore  for  oil  for  a  certain  share 
of  the  product,  sometimes  advancing  besides 
a  moderate  sum  to  the  owner. 

The  country  was  overrun  by  explorers  for 
favorable  sites  for  new  wells,  aud  borings 
were  undertaken  along  the  valley  of  the  Al- 


leghany river,  and  up  the  French  Creek 
above  Franklin.  Tlie  summer  of  1860  wit- 
nessed unwonted  activity  and  entorprise  in 
this  hitherto  quiet  portion  of  the  state,  where 
the  population  had  before  known  no  other 
pursuits  than  fijmiingand  lumbering.  Every 
faim  along  the  deep,  narrow  v^leys,  sudden- 
ly aequiied  an  extraordinary  value,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  most  successful  wells  vil- 
lages sprung  up  as  in  California  during  the 
gold  excitement,  and  new  branches  of  manu- 
facture were  ail  at  once  introduced  for  sup- 
plying to  the  oil  men  the  baiTels  required 
for  the  oU  and  the  tools  employed  in  boring 
the  wells.  From  Titusville  to  the  mouth  of 
Oil  Creek,  about  15  miles,  the  derricks  of  the 
well  borers  were  everywhere  seen.  On  the 
Alleghany  river  the  number  below  Tidionto 
in  Warren  county,  south  into  Venango  coun- 
ty, showed  that  this  portion  of  the  district 
was  especially  productive,  and  the  same 
might  he  said  of  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Franklin,  both  up  the  Alleghany  river  and 
French  Creek.  The  wells  had  aroountod  to 
several  hundred,  or  according  to  one  pub- 
lished statement,  to  full  2000  in  number  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year,  and  from  an  esti- 
mate published  in  the  Venango  Spectator, 
(Frankhn)  74  of  these  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember were  producing  the  following  daily 

Ho.  of  wells.  Proa,  bb!t 

On  OL!  Creek, 33 485 

"    Dpper  AUeglianj  river,  20 442 

Franklin 16 139 

Tv»o  Mile  Run 3 64 

Freiicli  Creek 3 36 

Total 74 1166 

The  capacity  of  the  barrel  is  40  gallons,  and 
at  the  low  estimate  of  only  20  cents  the  gal- 
lon the  total  value  of  the  daily  product  is 
not  far  from  $10,000.  The  depth  of  the 
wells  is  in  a  few  instances  less  than  100  feet. 
The  shallowest  one  reported,  belonging  to 
the  Tidioute  Island  Oil  Company,  was  67 
feet  deep,  and  its  product  was  30  barrels  a 
day.  In  genera!  the  depth  is  from  180  to 
280  feet ;  one  well  in  Franklin  is  502  feet  in 
depth,  and  one  on  Oil  Creek  425  feet.  The 
deepest  wells  are  not  the  most  productive, 
and  the  fact  of  their  being  extended  beyond 
the  ordinary  depths  may  generally  be  con- 
sidered an  evidence  of  their  failure  to  pro- 
duce much  oiL  There  are  exceptions,  how- 
ever, to  this,  one  of  the  deepest  wells,  that 
of  Hoover  and  Stewart,  three  miles  below 
Franklin,  producing  lai^ely  of  excellent  oil. 
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The  selection  of  localities  for  boring  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  chance.  Proximity 
to  productive  wells  ia  the  first  desideratum ; 
but  this,  when  attainable,  is  not  always  at- 
tended with  success.  The  oil  does  not  ap- 
£ear  to  be  spread  out,  as  the  roots  lie  in 
orizontal  sheets,  or  if  so  there  are  many 
places  where  it  does  not  find  its  way  between 
the  strata,  and  wella  near  together  from 
which  oil  is  pumped  do  not  always  draw 
upon  each  other.  No  doubt  the,  system  of 
crevices  and  pervious  strata  through  which 
the  oil  flows  in  its  subterranean  currents,  is 
very  irregular  and  interrupted.  The  valleys 
to  which  the  operations  are  limited  are  nar- 
row, and  are  bounded  on  each  aide  by  hills, 
the  summits  of  which,  from  250  to  400  feet 
above  the  bottoms,  are  on  the  general  level 
of  the  country.  The  increased  expense  that 
would  be  incurred  in  sinking  from  the  upper 
surface  and  in  afterward  rising  the  oil  to 
this  height,  as  also  the  uncertainty  of  find- 
ing oil  elsewhere  than  in  the  valleys,  have  so 
far  prevented  the  explorations  being  extend- 
ed beyond  the  creek  and  river  bottoms;  but 
it  cannot  be  long  before  the  capacity  of  the 
broad  districts  between  the  streams  to  pro- 
duce oil  is  thoroughly  tested.  At  present 
the  most  favorable  sites  are  supposed  to  be 
near  a  break  in  the  hills  that  form  the  i 
gin  of  the  valley,  as  where  a  branch  conses 
into  the  main  stream.  An  experiment  is  al- 
ready undertaken  to  test  the  high  grounds 
west  of  Tidioute  branch. 

As  the  bituminous  coals  are  known  as  s 
source  of  hydrocarbon  oils,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  springs  of  oil  found  near 
the  coal  region  are  fed  from  the  coal-beds  or 
bituminous  shales  of  the  coal  formation. 
But  it  happens  that  only  a  few  oil  springs 
of  western  Pennsylvania  have  been  struck 
in  the  coal-measures  themselves,  and  that 
some  of  these  are  sunk  into  the  underlying 
groups  of  rock  to  reach  the  supplies  of  oil. 
The  oil  districts  are  in  general  outside  of  the 
coal-field  and  upon  the  outcrop  of  lower 
formations  which  pass  beneath  the  coal-meas- 
ures, the  whole  having  a  general  conformity 
of  dip.  Hence  the  slope  of  the  strata  is 
toward  the  coal,  and  an  obstacle  is  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  flow  of  the  oil  from  the  coal- 
field toward  its  margin ;  and  though  under 
Bome  circumstances  the  elastic  pressui'e  of 
the  jjarburetted  hydrogen  gas  might  force 
the  oil  considerable  distances  from  its  source, 
it  b  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  this  should 
first  find  its  way  down  into  lower  formations 


id  then  be  carried  many  miles  (30  to  50) 
and  find  its  outlet  in  another  district,  rather 
than  to  the  surface  at  some  nearer  point. 
The   strata   of  north-western  Pennsylvania 

nearly  horizontally,  their  genera!  inclina- 
tion being  toward  the  south.  The  highest 
rock  upon  the  summits  of  the  hills  of  the 
oil  region  is  the  conglomerate  or  pebbly 
rock  (the  floor  of  the  coal-measures).  Be- 
neath this  are  series  of  thin  bedded  sand' 
stones,  slat«s,  and  shales,  alternating  with 
each  other  with  frequent  repetitions.  The 
shales,  often  of  an  olive  green  color,  are  read- 
ily recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Chemnng 
and  Portage  groups  of  the  New  York  geof 
ogists — a  formation  which  overspreads  this 
portion  of  the  country,  extending  in  New 
York  two  thirds  of  the  way  toward  Lake 
Ontario  and  as  far  east  as  Binghamton.  It 
is  also  continued  "through  Ohio,  crossing  the 
Ohio  river  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  this  state 
is  known  as  the  Waverley  series.  Under  this 
is  a  heavy  bed  of  bituminous  shale,  200  or 
300  feet  thick,  called  in  Ohio  the  black  slate 
and  in  New  York  the  Hamilton  shales.  This 
group  contains  an  immense  amount  of  car- 
bonaceous  matter,  and  oil  is  often  dissem- 
inated through  it.  Sometimes  it  runs  out 
in  springs  and  finds  an  outlet  by  the  occa- 
sional fissures  in  the  beds.  Dr.  J.  8.  New- 
berry, who  has  given  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  is  of  opinion  that  this  formation 
contains  sufficient  carbonaceous  material  to 
be  the  source  of  the  oil,  and  that  the  more 
porous  and  open  shales  and  sandstones  of 
higher  formations  are  its  reservoirs.  Such 
is  the  geological  formation  of  the  Seneca  oil 
region  and  of  the  oil  springs  of  Canada 
West,  wbich  are  the  districts  affording  this 
product  most  remote  from  the  coal-lield. 
But  from  whatever  source  the  oil  miy  be 
derived,  its  origin  is  at  the  best  very  ob- 
scure, and  little  light  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  probability  of  the  supply  long  enduring 
the  heavy  drain  made  upon  it  by  hundi'eds 
of  wells  worked  by  powerful  steam  pumps. 
But  though  actud  experience  alone  must 
determine  the  extent  of  the  quantities  of  oil 
stored  up  and  the  period  they  wil!  last,  there 
is  certainly  encouragement  to  be  drawn  from 
the  never-feiling  yield  of  the  oil  districts  of 
Asia,  which  for  centuries  have  poured  forth 
without  stint  their  rivers  of  oil. 

The  sinking  of  wells  is  conducted  after 
the  usual  method  of  boring  artesian  wells. 
After  much  uncertain  consideration  of  the 
chances,  a  particular  spot  is  selected,  more, 
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perhaps,  from  the  hope  of  its  being  the  right 
one  Uiatt  from  any  very  practical  grounds 
for  the  choice ;  but  as  the  oil  flows  only  in 
crevices  among  the  strata,  the  location  is 
frequently  determined — other  things  being 
equal— by  the  prospect  of  reaching  the  rock 
at  a  few  feet  from  the  surface,  and  thereby 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  sinking  an  open  well 
or  driving  pipes  through  unknown  obstacles 
down  to  the  rock.  If  the  bed  rock  is  found 
within  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  the  boring  is  be- 
gun at  once.  The  derrick  being, raised,  an 
elm,  hickory,  hemlock,  or  other  elastic  tim- 
ber is  cut  down,  some  26  or  30  feet  in  length. 
The  larger  end  is  fixed  in  a  noteh  of  a  tree,  or 
heavy  post  planted  in  the  ground,  and  another 
post  is  set  under  it  at  a  distance  from  the 
but  determined  by  the  elasticity  of  the  tim- 
ber. The  spring  of  the  pole  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  drill  quickly,  with  its 
iron  connecting  rods,  weighing  often  300 
pounds.  The  rods  are  suspended  from  tbe 
free  end  of  the  pole  by  a  swivel  or  simple 
bolt-head,  turning  freely  around.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  boring,  the  rods  being 
very  short  do  not  weigh  more,  including  the 
drill,  than  70  or  80  pounds.  Two  n 
therefore,  jerk  them  forcibly  down,  to 
crease  tiie  momentum  of  the  drill;  the  spring 
of  the  pole  immediately  raises  the  di^  for 
the  next  stroke,  while  at  each  blow  a  man 
gives  it  a  sli^t  turn  so  that  it  may  cut  a 
round  hole.  Several  other  methods  are  em- 
ployed for  making  the  pole  spring;  by  one, 
which  is  conveniently  worked  without  em- 
ploying steam  or  horse  power,  a  sort  of 
double  stirrup  is  snspended  from  the  pole 
into  which  two  men  place  each  a  foot,  and 
pressing  the  stirrup  sttddenly  down  it  imme- 
diately springs  up  again  with  tbe  drill  This 
is  much  used,  though  some  wells  are  sunk  by 
horse-power  machinery,  and  some  by  fiteam 
engines  of  four  or  five  horse  power. 

As  the  well  '  n  tantly  d  epening,  while 
the  stroke  of  th  p  g  p  1  (about  30  inch- 
es) remains  n  Cnt  a  rtical  adjusting 
sciew  about  18  h  n  1  ngth  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  th  p  n  p  1  ;  the  rope 
clamped  to  the  I  w  nd  or  nut  of  this 
screw,  and  th  n  e  tend  i  t  the  pulley  above. 
As  the  well  deepens,  a  slight  turn  of  the 
screw  lowers  the  rope  with  tne  rods  attached 
to  it,  and  thus  keeps  the  drill  always  free  to 
fall  to  the  bottom  with  an  equal  stroke.  The 
work  is  continued,  by  a  constant  succession 
of  strokes,  to  a  depth  of  about  fifty  feet, 
e  lengths  of  iron  rods  being  acrew- 


n  as  the  hole  deepens — increasing  the 
weight  of  the  tools  to  about  300  pounds. 
The  use  of  any  additional  rods  is  then  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  upper  rod  is  suspended 
■by  a  rope  attached  to  the  spring-pole,  and 
continued  above  the  pole  around  a  pulley 
and  windlass,  used  to  raise  the  boring  tools 
when  it  is  necessary  to  draw  them  out. 
They  are  drawn  np  in  this  manner  at  inter- 
vals of  an  hour  or  two,  in  order  to  sharpen 
and  temper  the  drill,  and  to  make  room  for 
the  sand  pump.  This  is  a  thin  iron  tube,  a 
little  more  thaji  half  the  diameter  of  the  hole, 
with  a  simple  valve  at  the  bottom  opening  up- 
ward. It  is  lowered  by  a  cord  to  the  bottom 
of  the  weU,  then  rMsed  up  with  a  jerk,  and  suf- 
fered to  drop^ainby  its  own  weight  This  is 
repeated  quickly  eight  or  ten  times;  a  whirl 
is  thus  produced  in  the  water  below  which 
stirs  up  the  mud  and  small  pieces  of  broken 
stone ;  as  the  tube  drops,  the  mud  and  small 
stones  enter  the  open  valve  and  are  retained 
when  the  tube  is  drawn  out. 

The  jarrers  are  employed  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  spring-pole  when  the  drill  bap- 
pens  to  be  wedged  in  the  hole  by  broken 
pieces  of  stone  or  by  other  obstructions. 
They  are  two  rectangular  links  about  18 
inches  in  length,  formed  of  stout  bars  of 
iron,  and  connecting  the  upper  rods  with  the 
lower.  When  the  drill  descends  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  upper  link,  as  it  descends,  slips 
down  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the  lower  link, 
and  when  the  pole  springs  np  the  upper  link  ' 
has  the  advautage  of  moving  through  this 
apace,  and  thereby  giving  a  sudden  upward 
jerk  to  the  drill  rod.  The  force  of  this  up- 
ward jerk  is  greatly  increased  by  a  heavy  rod 
introduced  above  ihe  upper  link,  and  which, 
as  it  moves  up,  lends  its  momentum  to  the 
stroke. 

The  hole  is  carried  down  by  three  men 
at  different  rates  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  strata  encountered,  varying  from  a 
foot  or  less  to  six  feet  in  a  day.  In  the 
hard  sandstones  of  quartz  pebbles  firmly  uni- 
ted together,  two  or  three  inches  sinking  in 
12  hours  may  be  all  the  progress  practicable. 
The  materi^  brought  up  is  carefully  scanned 
for  any  oily  appearance  indicating  the  prox- 
imity of  oil,  and  the  well  is  watched  to  ob- 
serve if  any  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  escapes 
from  it,  which  is  considered  a  favorable  sign. 

The  process  of  drilling  in  the  rock  is  con- 
sidered by  all  concerned  in  boring  for  petro- 
leum, a  very  simple  and  even  welcome  opei^ 
ation,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
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uncertainties  and  apprehensions  that  sur- 
round the  driving  of  pipes.  At  the  outset, 
the  cost  of  four  iron  pipes  and  bands  long 
enough  to  reach  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  complete  set  of  boring 
tools  with  the  rods  and  ropes  sufBcient  to 
bore  half  a  dozen  wells  of  300  feet  each  in 
depth.  There  is  often  great  uncertainty  of 
knowing  how  deep  the  pipes  will  have  to  be 
driven,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
various  obstacles  through  which  they  have 
to  go.  When  the  work  has  gone  down  suc- 
cessfully 70  or  even  100  feet,  the  lowest  pipe 
is  often  suddenly  broken  or  takes  an  oblique 
direction.  The  pipes  in  the  ground  are  then 
abandoned,  and  a  new  set  driven  in  another 
place,  although  in  several  instances  pipes 
reaching  60  feet  in  depth  have  been  pulled 
up  by  a  lever  and  axle,  with  chains  or  rods 
attached  to  a  lewis  wedge  driven  into  the 
bottom  pipe. 

The  pipes  are  of  cast  iron,  generally  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long,  about  five  inches  bore, 
and  the  shell  full  an  inch  thick.  The  lower 
end  of  the  first  pipe  is  not  sharpened,  bnt 
is  driven  down  blunt  as  it  comes  from  thi 
mould.  The  pipes  are  fastened  together  ii 
the  simplest  manner  possible,  by  wrought- 
iron  bands,  the  ends  being  turned  off,  leav- 
ing a  neck  somewhat  larger  than  the  interior 
diameter  of  the  bands,  to  receive  them  when 
expanded  by  heat. 

Through  common  earth  or  gravel  the 
pipes  are  forced  down  by  the  ordinary  proc- 
ess of  pile-driving;  but  when  large  stones 
are  encountered,  or  round  boulders  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  there  is  great  risk  of  break- 
ing or  turning  the  pipes.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  pipes  meet  with  any  great  resist- 
ance the  driving  is  suspended  and  the  drill 
is  applied  to  break  up  the  stone  or  to  bore 
a  circular  hole  in  it,  which  is  afterward 
reamed  out  as  large  as  the  interior  diameter 
of  the  pipes.  The  driving  is  then  resumed, 
and  in  soft  shales  the  pipes  are  often  foreed 
on,  crushing  down  the  sides  of  the  hole,  and 
making  their  way  through  to  the  depth  of 
12  or  15  inches  in  the  rocky  stratum. 

The  cost  of  boring  a  well  200  feet  deep 
is  generally  estimated  at  from  $1000  to 
SI  500.  The  latter  sum  includes  the  cost 
of  all  the  tools  and  materials,  and  also  of  a 
small  steam  engine,  a  large  tank  of  pine 
pJank,  in  which  the  product  is  collected  for 
the  oil  and  water  to  separate,  and  it  also  al- 
lows for  such  accidents  and  delays  as  are 
common  to  these  operations. 
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When  the  oil  is  struck  it  often  rises  up  in 
the  well,  sometimes  flowing  over  the  top,  and 
several  instances  it  has  burst  forth  in  a  jet 
d  played  like  a  fountain,  throwing  the  oil 
misted  with  water  high  up  into  the  air.  Such 
jets  have  rarely  lasted  long,  and  are  usually 
interrupted  by  discharges  of  gas,  the  elasticity 
of  which  drives  out  with  violence  the  fluids 
mixed  with  it,  as  champagne  wine  is  pro- 
jected from  a  bottle  on  removing  the  cork. 
Hundreds  of  barrels  of  oil  have,  however, 
been  wasted  at  some  of  the  wells  for  want 
of  means  to  collect  it  or  stop  its  flow  in  its 
sudden  first  appearance.  At  Williams'  well, 
half  a  mile  below  Titusville,  about  100  bar- 
rels of  oil  were  collected  the  first  night  the 
oil  was  reached,  and  a  laige  quantity  besides 
was  lost.  A  similar  event  occurred  near 
Tidioute,  the  oil  rushing  up  so  violently  as 
to  knock  over  the  laborer  who  held  the  drill 
and  to  pass  through  the  derrick  and  over 
the  trees  around.  After  a  time  the  spouting 
wells  become  quiet  and  the  oil  settles  down, 
so  that  it  has  to  be  raised  by  pumping.  The 
pumps  are  contrived  to  work  at  any  depth, 
and  by  men,  or  by  horse  power,  or  the  steam 
engine.  For  a  time  at  some  of  the  wells 
the  product  has  been  water  alone  or  water 
mixed  with  a  little  oil ;  and  after  pumping 
several  days  this  has  given  place  to  oil  with 
a  moderate  proportion  of  water.  If  the 
pumping  be  suspended  for  a  day  water  accu- 
mulates, and  it  may  be  several  days  before 
this  is  drawn  out  and  the  former  yield  of  oil 
recovered.  The  water  is  generally  salt.  The 
fiow  of  oil  has  rarely  if  ever  been  known  to 
iail  entirely  except  by  reason  of  some  ob- 
struction in  the  wells,  and  in  such  cases  it 
has  usually  returned  after  the  hole  has  been 
bored  out  lai^er  or  made  deeper.  The  sup- 
ply is  not,  however,  altogether  regular  in 
any  of  the  wells,  even  after  the  flow  has  set- 
tled down  to  a  moderate  production  of  10 
or  15  barrels  a  day.  The  maximum  yield 
of  a  well  for  a  considerable  time  is  about  50 
barrels  a  day,  and  from  this  the  production 
ranges  down  to  4  barrels,  below  which  it  is 
considered  insufficient  to  pay  expenses. 

The  oil  and  water  are  conducted  from  the 
pumps  into  the  latge  receiving  vats,  and 
after  the  water  has  subsided  the  oil  is  bar- 
relled for  the  market.  From  the  upper  Oil 
Creek  it  is  mostly  w^oned  to  the  Union 
Mills  station  in  Erie  county,  on  the  Erie  and 
Sunbury  railroad ;  and  from  Tidioute  to  Ir- 
vine, at  the  mouth  of  the  Broken  Straw,  on 
the  same  road.     But  most  of  the  oil  along 
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the  Alleghany  river  and  French  Creek  is 
taken  by  steamboats  down  the  river  to  Pitts- 
bui^.  New  York  city  is  at  present  the  prin- 
cipal market,  but  the  country  refineries  ate  al- 
ready taking  a  considerable  share  of  the  oil. 

The  product  of  the  different  wells  varies 
somewhat  in  quality  and  value.  At  Frank? 
liu  the  oil  for  the  most  part  is  heavy,  mark- 
ing aa  low  as  33°  Banra^,  which  corresponds 
to  specific  gravity  0.864.  Some  of  the  wells 
furnish  oils  of  36"  or  36° — on  Oil  Creek  the 
range  is  fi'om  38°  to  46°,  at  Tidioute  43". 
The  French  Creek  oils  are  heavy.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  depth  of  the  wells  may 
have  some  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  oil, 
as  from  very  shallow  wells  those  of  the  light- 
er varieties  must  be  likely  to  escape  by  evap- 
oration, leaving  the  heavier  portions  behind. 
The  oils  obtained  at  Mecca,  Trumbull  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  are  heavy  oils,  being  thick  like 
goose  grease  and  marking  36°  or  2'?°,  which 
is  equivalent  to  specific  gravity  0.900. 
Grafton,  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  the  oil  is  i 
darker  and  thicker  than  this,  marking  about 
25°  B. 

With  the  exception  of  some  light,  clear 
oils  of  reddish  color,  the  petroleum  is  usu- 
ally of  a  greenish  hue,  more  or  less  deep  and 
opaque.  It  iias  an  offensive  smell  which  is 
not  entirely  removed  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  deodorizing  practised  in  the  refineries. 
The  process  of  purification  is  similar  to  that 
-of  the  coal  oil  manufacture,  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  proportion  of  light  oils  sepa- 
rated by  distillation  varies  with  the  crude 
petroleum  employed.  The  laigest  product 
IS  about  90  per  cent,,  and  from  this  ieas 
amounts  are  obtained  down  to  about  50  per 
cent.  The  properties  and  uses  of  these  prod- 
ucts have  already  been  considered  in  treat- 
ing of  coal  oil. 

To  complete  this  account  of  the  petroleum 
of  the  United  States  more  particular  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  extension  of  the 
district  from  north-western  Pennsylvania  in- 
to New  York  on  one  side,  and  Ohio  on  the 
other.  In  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus,  and  Al- 
legany counties,  N.  Y,,  are  many  places 
where  the  appearace  of  small  quantities  of 
oil  upon  the  surface,  and  the  escape  of  jets 
of  carburetted  hydrogen,  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  petroleum  below ;  and  the  names  of 
Glean  and  another  Oil  creek,  a  branch  of  the 
Genesee  river,  suggest  the  probability  of  thi 
proving  another  oii  district.  About  a  mile 
north-west  from  Cuba  in  Allegany  county, 
is  a  pool  about  20  feet  across  and  10  feet 


deep  that  has  always  been  called  an  oil 
spring,  its  surface  being  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  oil  from  which  supplies  have  been  oli- 
tained  for  medicinal  purposes.  A  pipe  was 
sunkintothis,  and  on  tne  3d  of  January,  1861, 
when  it  had  been  driven  down  20  or  30  feet, 
oil  mixed  with  water  suddenly  gushed  up 
with  great  force.  Oil  also  appeared  on  tlie 
water  drawn  up  from  an  artesian  well  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  130  feet  in  the  same  vicini- 
ty. Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for 
thoroughly  testing  the  capacity  of  this  dis- 

In  Ohio  the  oil-producing  counties  are 
Noble,  Adams,  Franklin,  Medina,  Lorain, 
Cuyahoga,  Trumbull,  Mahoning,  and  some 
others.  Near  Cleveland  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Cuyahoga  oi!  appears  in  many  places, 
but  it  has  not  yet  proved  of  much  impor- 
tance. The  vicinity  of  Mecca,  Ti'umbuU 
county,  is  the  most  productive  locality.  Op- 
erations were  commenced  there  in  February, 
1860,  and  in  November  it  was  stated  that 
between  600  and  700  we!ls  had  been  sunk, 
and  75  steam  engines  were  in  operation 
pumping  oiL  Two  of  the  wells  were  yield- 
ing from  60  to  100  barrels  a  day  each.  This 
statement  is  probably  much  exaggerated,  and 
while  others  report  that  several  hundred  wells 
have  been  sunk,  a  dozen  ormoreare  said  to  be 
working  profitably.  These  wells  pass  through 
the  same  formation  as  those  near  Titusville, 
but  for  the  moat  part  they  are  shallow,  rang- 
ing in  depth  from  30  to  100  feet,  and  the  most 
of  them  not  much  exceeding  50  feet^  About 
30  miles  south-east  from  Mecca,  at  Lowell- 
ville,  Mahoning  county,  a  well  was  sunk  1 57 
feet  which  proved  very  successful,  yielding 
20  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  This  well  was  com- 
menced in  the  conglomerate  and  ended  in 
the  Chemung  strata.  Duck  Creek,  Noble 
county,  was  formerly  noted  for  the  oil  which 
appeared  with  the  brine  of  the  salt  wells. 

In  Ritchie  and  Wirt  counties,  Virginia,  near 
the  Ohio  river,  some  wells  are  producing  oil, 
aad  this  promises  to  be  an  important  oil  dis- 
trict. Canada  "West  also  contains  an  oil  re- 
gion, extending  from  London  toward  the  St. 
Clair  river,  from  which  petroleum  has  been 
obtained  the  last  twelve  years.  On  the  aouth- 
em  coast  of  California  petroleum  is  said  to 
be  found  in  considerable  quantities;  and 
springs  of  it  are  described  by  Captain  Stans- 
burym  the  report  of  his  expedition,  in  1849, 
as  occurring  about  83  miles  east  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  in  the  vicinity  of  sulphur 
springs  and  beds  of  bituminous  coal. 
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The  fortunes  made  from  these  oil  wells  in 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virgmia,  Ohio,  and  Can- 
ada, in  I860,  1861,  and  1862,  gave  rise  to 
the  wildest  epeculation,  and  the  petroleum 
fever  which  set  the  whole  country  mad,  for 
three  or  four  years,  deserves  to  be  classed 
with  the  Moras  MuMcaidis  speculation  of 
1836-7,  the  Washoe  Mining  Mania  of  1857, 
or  the  Tulip-mania,  and  the  South  Sea  Bub- 
ble of  John  Law,  in  the  last  century.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  more  solid  substratum  of  jact 
on  which  to  ba';e  the  petroleum  speculation, 
the  oil  wa^  found  in  great  quantities  and  over 
a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  there  was  a 
large  demand  for  it,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  eleven 
hundred  companies,  which  were  formed  be- 
twen  1861  and  1865,  with  their  six  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  of  nominal  capital  and 
actual  paid-up  capital  of,  perhaps,  105  mil- 
lions, either  owned  or  leased  Unds  or  oil 
wells.  The  crafiy  schemers  who  liad  raised 
the  commotion  and  excitement,  preferred  to 
mike  their  money  by  ihe  sale  of  stock,  and 
if  the  proposed  wells  were  to  be  bored,  to  let 
their  saccessoi's  undertake  their  development. 
The  whole  community,  meantijme,  had  be- 
come infatuated ;  it  was  difflcult  to  find  a  man 
or  woman  in  the  city  or  country  who  had 
not  taken  at  lea-st  a  small  venture  in  what 
seemed  a  royal  road  to  fortune,  while  in  real- 
ity the  chance  of  ever  getting  their  money 
back  was  not  one  in  a  hundred.  Grave 
clergymen,  eminent  lawyers,  learned  doctors, 
shrewd  bankers,  literary  and  scientific  men 
of  the  highest  cliaracter,  and  with  them  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  mechanics,  farmers,  and 
day-laborers,  all  purchased  shares,  and,  in 
many  instances,  invested  the  little  savings 
reserved  for  old  age,  or  disaster  in  these  very 
attractive  certificates  of  stock.  Counting  up 
their  prospective  wealth,  as  prophesied  in 
the  glowing  circulars  of  each  new  company, 
men  who  had  never  been  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  fencied  themselves  millionaires,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  lime  when  they  should 
set  up  their  carriage,  and  live  in  princely 
style.  It  was  much  that  the  bursting  of  this 
bubble  did  not  involve  the  whole  country  in 
financial  disaster ;  but  it  was  really  on  so 
sound  a  basis  that  the  great  losses  which  fol- 
lowed, in  1866  and  1867,  were  borne  with- 
out any  serious  panic. 

It  was  worthy  of  notice,  that  during  the 
height  of  this  speculative  fever,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  oil  so  far  from  increasing  as  would 
naturally  have  been  expected  actually  dimin- 


'  i.=hed,and  it  was  only  after  Ihe  oil  had  touch- 
ed its  lowest  price  that  the  increased  and  pro- 
duction has  continued  to  do  so  from  that 
time  to  the  present.  For  several  years  the 
heavy  internal  revenue  tax  greatly  discour- 
aged production,  and  the  markets  were  glut- 
ted with  the  commodity  so  that  prices  ruled 
low ;  but  the  export  demand  has,  for  several 
years  past,  steadily  increased,  while  (he  home 
markets  have  each  year  absorbed  a  larger 
quantity. 

The  following  table  shows  therapid  growth 
of  the  export  trade  in  petroleum;  and  reck- 
oning on  the  assumpUon,  which  the  most 
extensive  dealers  assure  is  the  true  one,  that 
not  more  than  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  production  is  exported,  exhibits  also 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  annua!  pro- 


!1,S39,02T 
6,227,839 
10.782,689 


21,887^38     8S^70,Ua 


21,810,676  212.1  BB.in  iSMlftX 
80,626,446  209,089,868  65,079,07; 
82,101,4SG      280,192,865      68,2U,fiU 


98,942,343      23,811,812     206,002,473       60,600,100 


Here,  then,  is  an  item  of  production,  now 
exported  to  the  extent  of  nearly  SS  millions 
of  dollars  a  year,  and  sold  to  the  annual 
amount  of  70  millions,  which  was  not  ten 
years  ago,  produced  to  the  extent  of  $100,- 
000 ;  yet  this  extraordinary  development  has 
only,  to  a  very  slight  extent,  supplanted  the 
trade  in  other  means  of  illumination  and 
lubrication.  The  consumption  of  Olefiant 
gas  has,  as  we  have  seen,  greatly  increased 
in  the  same  decade !  whale  oil,  sperm  oii,  and 
lard  oil,  have  somewhat  declined. 

It  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  other- 
wise than  that  a  new  business  of  such  extent 
should  have  prompted  a  great  amount  of 
speculation.  The  aggregate  losses  by  the 
formation  of  petroleum  companies  probably 
exceeded  125  millions  of  dollars^  For  sev- 
eral years  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  crude 
and  refined  petroleum  were  very  great  and 
very  rapid ;  but  speculation  having  ceased 
it  has  now  settled  down  to  a  scale  of  prices 
which  pay  a  fair  but  not  exorbitant  profit  oti 
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CHAPTER  I. 

■WKSTERK  SETTLEMENT  AND  TEADE. 
PDB0HA8I!   or  LOTJIHIANA — POPULATIOK  AND 

LAND     BALES AVENUES    TO     THE     VALLEY 

CAWAI.    AND    RAILROAD   BSPBNDITURK8 

LASK    CITIBS    AND    TRADE BBCIPROCITY. 

The  original  colonies,  settled  as  they  were 
under  diflerent  grants,  circumatancea,  and 
powers,  had  many  and  conflicting  claims  to 
tbe  then  comparatively  unknown  land  run- 
ning back  to  the  Mississippi  river,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  lakes,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Spanish  territories  of  Flori- 
da and  Louisiana,  when  there  was  a  question 
of  union  into  a  confederacy.  These  various 
claims  were  a  matter  of  dispute,  which,  from 
being  serious,  was  settled  by  a  mutual  ces- 
sion of  the  lands  to  the  federal  government, 
in  trust,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
states  then  existing,  or  thereafter  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Union.  The  federal 
government  having  thus  become  owner  of 
the  lands,  the  constitutdon  conferred  upon 
Congress  the  power  "to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  and  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States,"  The  ob- 
vious policy  of  the  government,  lite  that  of 
every  other  thrifty  owner,  was  at  once  to 
attract  settlers  to  these  lands,  thereby  mak- 
ing them  serriceable  to  the  whole  people  as 
fast  as  possible.  To  do  so,  the  lands  were 
to  be  sold  cheap,  and  as  few  formalities  as 
possible  placed  in  the  way  of  the  settlers. 
The  domain  was  organized  under  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  being  ad- 
ministered under  him  by  a  commissioner  of 
the  land  office.  The  whole  domain 
divided  into  districts,  for  each  of  which 
there  is  a  surveyor  general,  under  whom  the 
territory  is  subdivided  for  survey  into  dis- 
tricts. For  each  district  there  is  a  land 
office,  occupied  by  a  register  and  a  receiver. 
A  plan  is  prepared  of  each  district  by  the 
Hirveyors,   wiUi  the  utmost   care,   showing 


ranges,  seotiona,  and  townships,  with  topo- 
graphic characteristics.  Of  this  plan  there 
are  three  copies;  one  is  retained  at  the 
land  office,  one  by  the  surveyor,  and  the 
third  is  sent  to  the  general  office  at  Wash- 
ington, where  it  serves  to  regulate  all  tran- 
sactions. The  land  being  all  surveyed  into 
sections  of  640  acres  each,  is  offered  for 
sale  by  the  government  at  auction,  at  a 
minimum  price  of  11.26  per  acre.  After 
the  land  has  been  on  sale  two  weeks,  it  may 
be  sold  in  40  acre  lots,  at  a  less  price.  The 
actual  occupant  of  any  land  offered  has  the 
pre-emption  to  it.  The  buyer  of  the  land 
pays  the  money  to  the  receiver,  and  gets  for 
it  a  receipt,  of  which  the  register  sends  a 
duplicate,  with  a  certificate  of  the  sale,  to 
Washington.  On  the  verification  of  the 
sale  there,  the  deed  of  the  land,  called  a 
"  patent,"  is  made  out,  and  sent  to  the  local 
land  office  register,  who  gives  it  to  the  pur- 
chaser in  eschango  for  the  receipt  he  holds, 
and  his  title  is  then  complete.  In  addition 
to  the  attractions  of  low  prices  and  pre- 
emption rights,  long  credits  were  originally 
given,  to  enable  the  settler  to  pay  for  the 
land  out  of  its  proceeds.  But  these  speed- 
ily led  to  abuses,  and  the  cash  plan  was 
finally  adopted.  There  have  been,  however, 
large  grants  of  land  for  military  purposes, 
to  schools  and  universities,  to  states  for  in- 
ternal improvements,  for  seats  of  govern- 
ment, public  buildings,  benefit  of  Indians, 
salines,  swamp  lands,  and  lastly,  in  aid  of 
canals  and  raihoads — the  construction  of 
which  aided  the  settlement  of  those  lands  at  a 
distance  from  large  water  courses,  and  there- 
fore from  markets.  Some  time  elapsed  be- 
fore the  organization  of  the  department  was 
effected,  and  the  first  land  office  was  opened 
in  1800,  atChillicothe,  Ohio.  The  first  sales 
of  land,  however,  took  place  in  New  York 
three  years  before,  and  in  that  year  a  tri- 
angle on  the  lake  was  sold  to  Pennsylvania, 
in  order  to  give  her  a  port  on  the  lake.  That 
port  is  Erie,  and  is  famous  for  the  building 
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of  Perry's  fleet  there  in  1812,  in  seventy 
days  from  the  time  the  wood  stood  in  the 
forest  until  the  stars  and  stripes  floated  to 
the  breeze  of  the  lake  from  the  mast-head. 
That  fleet  was  fatal  to  British  supremacy  on 
the  lakes.  Almost  all  the  land  sales  took 
place  iu  Ohio,  until  1807,  when  ofBceswere 
opened  in  Indiana  and  Mississippi.  In  1809 
an  ofBoe  was  opened  in  Alahama,  and  in 
1814  one  in  Ilhnois;  in  1818  in  Missouri, 
Louisiana,  and  Michigan,  The  sales  of  the 
lands  proceeded  with  great  activity  in  most 
of  these  states  up  to  1831,  particularly 
after  the  embargo  and  war  had  turned 
attention  from  commerce  and  navigation  to 

r 'culture  and  manufacture.  Nearly  all 
lands  of  the  government  were  then  in 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  is 
a  vast  basin,  the  sides  of  which  are  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  on 
the  west,  and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains  on  the  east.  The  chain 
of  great  lakes  stretches  across  the  northern 
end  of  the  basin,  and  the  Mississippi  river 
flows  through  its  centre  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, receiving  on  its  eastern  side  the  Iliinois, 
the  Ohio  with  its  affluents,  and  other 
]ssgo  rivers  which  flow  generally  west  from 
the  water-shed  of  the  AUeghanies ;  and  on 
its  western  side  the  Missouri  and  other  large 
rivers  whose  waters  descend  from  the  east- 
ern slopes  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  The 
only  outlets  to  this  vast  basin  were  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  (not  then  navigable,  how- 
ever) north  to  the  ocean,  and  the  Mississippi 
river  south  to  the  gutf.  Hardy  pioneers 
did  penetrate   across   the  mountmns,  by  a 

ferilous  seven  weeks'  journey,  to  the  Ohio ; 
ut  once  there,  intercourse  was  but  limited 
with  the  east.  The  fertile  soil  was,  how- 
ever, attractive,  and  the  Indian  trade  profit- 
able. In  1790  the  whole  population  west 
of  the  mountmns  was  108,868  souls,  or 
about  3  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  Union.  In  1800  that  population  had 
increased  to  nearly  400,000,  but  the  only 
outlet  for  their  produce  was  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi through  .the  French  territory  of 
Louisiana.  That  circumstance  led  to  great 
dissatisfaction,  and  being  adroitly  handled 
by  the  political  adventurers  of  that  day, 
threatened  disunion,  by  dissolving  the  states 
east  and  west — the  latter  to  form  a  new 
confederacy  with  the  south-west  and  Mexico. 
The  remedy  was  to  purchase  Louisiana. 
Fortunately,  at  the  moment  Napoleon  had 
relinquished  his  projects  of  forming  French 


colonies;  also  being  determined  on  war  with 
England,  he  feared  the  seizure  of  Louisiana 
by  that  power,  and  determined  to  sell  it  to 
the  United  States  for  $14,984,872.  This 
money,  in  1803,  gave  him  the  sinews  of  War, 
and  also  the  hope  that  the  transaction  would 
embroil  the  United  States  with  his  enemy. 
England  did  at  a  later  period  attempt  to 
take  the  territories.  But  the  troops  who 
had  driven  the  French  out  of  Spain,  em- 
barked from  France  for  the  enterprise  only 
to  encounter  the  bloodiest  defeat  before 
cotton  bags  and  western  rifles.  Louisiana 
was  then  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of 
population  and  wealth,  which,  from  being 
French,  by  annexation  became  American.  A 
considerable  commerce  had  grown  up.  The 
amount  of  trade  then  esisting  between  the 
eastern  and  western  states  may  be  gathered 
from  the  official  returns  of  exports  to  New 
Orleans,  in  the  four  years  before  it  was  an- 
nexed, as  follows : — 


States.         1199. 
Atlantic,   3,504,092  2 
■Western,      ■ 

Total,  $3,504,093  2 


1,124,842  1,596,640 


The  exports  from  the  Atlantic  States  were 
mostly  foreign  merchandise  destined  for  ex- 
port up  the  western  rivers.  The  exports  of 
the  western  states  were  the  produce  sent 
down  for  sale.  Those  exports  were  the 
productions  of  hardy  adventurers,  whom 
circumstances  had  induced  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  the  west.  As  long  as  the  commerce 
of  the  country  was  active,  and  the  sates  of 
the  farm  products  of  the  Atlantic  states 
profitable,  there  was  less  inducement  to  mi- 
grate west  than  there  was  after  the  embargo 
had  wrought  a  change  in  that  respect,  and 
the  means  of  communication  via  New  Or- 
leans had  improved.  When  that  port  be- 
came an  American  city,  and  the  mighty 
river  to  its  mouth  an  American  stream,  a 
new  attraction  was  added  to  the  fair  lands 
of  the  valley,  and  in  1810  its  population 
had  risen  to  878,<'515.  The  impulse  thug 
given  to  western  settlement  was  strength- 
ened by  the  effects  of  war  upon  the  Atlantic 
states.  The  interruption  of  commerce  and 
stagnation  of  exports  threw  out  of  employ- 
ment large  numbers,  who  now  turned  an 
inquiring  gaze  beyond  the  mountains.  The 
capital  of  the  east  thrown  out  of  commercial 
employment  by  the  same  circumstances, 
flowed  eagerly  into  banking,  in  the  hope  of 
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deriTing  lai^e  profits  from  the  growing  re- 
sources of  the  west ;  although  inevitable 
disaster  followed  the  erroneous  principles 
on  which  that  banking  was  conducted,  the 
capita],  so  lost  to  stockholders,  really  pro- 
moted s^iculture.  Instead  of  confining 
themselves  to  advances  on  produce  shipped, 
the  institutions  loaned  money  to  make  im- 
provements and  build  houses  that  the  farm 
profits  could  not  pay  for.  The  result  was 
ruin  to  those  accepting  such  advances,  and 
insolvency  to  the  banks  making  them. 
From  1810  to  1820  six  states  grew  into  the 
Union,  while  in,  the  fifteen  years  that  fol- 
lowed 1821  none  were  admitted. 

This  is  an  instructive  &ct,  and  it  indicates 
that  western  land  speculation,  so  much  over- 
done at  those  periods,  was  a  long  time 
in  recovering  itself.  The  process  of  forming 
new  states  is  mostly  a  speculative  one.  The 
shrewdest  operators  get  possession  of  the 
leading  "  sites "  of  future  cities,  and  by 
stimulating  and  guiding  the  tide  of  migra- 
tion, become  wealthy  in  the  rise  of  prices  that 
the  tide  creates  around  them.  As  the  wealth- 
iest names  of  the  eastern  cities  wera  men 
eminent  in  commercial  enterprise,  so  were 
those  of  the  western  cities  the  earliest  and 
most  extensive  land-holders.  The  political 
infl-uence  which  brings  the  government  pat- 
ronage upon  the  theatre  of  such  locations, 
is  a  part. of  the  machinery  to  guide  the  pop- 
ular movement.  When  in  seasons  of  specu- 
lation, these  operators  become  possessed  of 
considerable  tracts,  a  period  of  steady  and 
healthy  migration  is  required  to  distribute 

Eossession  among  settlers  and  clear  the  way 
iranew  excitement.  Yearlythe  trade  grows 
by  reason  of  the  increasing  surplus  that  the 
settlers  throw  ofi'  for  market,  and  which 
being  sold  increases  their  ability  to  buy 
merchandise  in  return. 

There  are  no  data  by  which  to  measure  the 
growth  of  trade  in  those  western  states  after 
the  admission  of  Louisiana,  up  to  within 
twenty  years,  since  the  accounts  were  kept 
only  for  the  foreign  trade,  and  when  Louisi- 
ana became  a  state,  reports  were  no  longer 
made.  The  sales  of  lands,  and  population 
of  the  new  states,  progressed  as  follows,  how- 
ever : — 

1190  to  1800        1800  to  leio 


1810  to  1320  Total,  182i 

Population,  increaBe,    1,201,248  2,019.663 

Sales  of  land,  acres,     8,499,613  13,044,801 
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So  rapid  had  been  the  settlement  from 
1810  to  1820.  The  agricultural  productions 
of  that  region,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fol- 
lowed this  rapid  settlement  of  lands,  and  the 
exchange  of  those  productions  created  a 
large  trade  of  which  there  is  little  record. 
The  mines  and  manufactures  sprung  up  in 
the  several  towns,  following  the  wants  of  the 
people. 

The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States  had  produced  a  dispute  in  relation  to 
its  boundaries  between  this  country  and 
Spain,  which  then  owned  Florida.  This  dis- 
pute became  very  warm  in  1819,  when  it  was 
settled  through  the  mediation  of  the  French 
minister,  by  a  cession  of  east  and  west  Floi^ 
ida  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  in  con- 
sideration of  being  released  from  claims  for 
spoliation  of  American  property  to  the  extent 
of  $4,985,599,  wiiich  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment undertook  to  pay  its  own  citizens. 
The  coast  line  of  the  United  States  thus 
became  complete.  There  were  now  large 
interests  west  of  the  mountains,  a  population 
of  over  2,000,000  souls,  occupying  fertile 
land,  capable  of  any  development,  and  great 
numbers  were  interested  in  the  rapid  appre- 
ciation of  those  lands  by  settlement.  The 
want  of  communication  was  a  great  obstacle. 
It  required  seven  weeks  to  reaeh  the  newly 
settled  cities  of  the  west;  and  when  during 
the  war  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  gun  from 
New  York  city  to  Buffalo  for  defense,  it  cost  ■ 
six  weeks  of  time  and  $1,C00  in  money  to 
do  it.  There  could  be  little  trade  under 
such  circumstances,  and  the  question  was 
to  open  communication,  A  canal  from  the 
lakes  to  tide  water  on  the  Hudson  was 
commenced  in  1817,  and  completed  in  1 825, 
This  Erie  canal  cost  $7,143,789,  and  soon 
paid  for  itself^  being  the  most  profitable,  as  it 
was  the  greatest  of  modem  improvements. 
It  opened  the  door  for  the  great  western  val- 
ley to  tide  water,  and  by  doing  so  wrought  an 
immense  change  in  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  all  that  region.  In  October,  1823, 
New  York  had  also  completed  the  Cham- 
plain  canal,  running  63  miles,  from  Albany 
to  Lake  Champlain,  at  a  cost  of  $1,179,871. 
Pennsylvania,  in  1825,  passed  an  act  for  the 
connection  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Ohio,  with 
Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  394  miles.  This 
line  was  not  completed  until  1834.  In  1828, 
a  company  was  chartered  to  connect  the 
Ohio  with  Geoi^town,  on  the  Potomac,  by 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  These 
works  gave  three  outlets  from  the  great  basin 
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to  tide  water.  While  yet  they  were  in  pro- 
cess of  conetruction,  however,  a  new  power 
was  being  developed  to  supersede  them  for 
trade  and  light  freights.  In  1828,  Massa- 
chusetts had  three  miles  of  raOroad;  from 
thatnestr^gg,  capital  has  since  hatched  28,2T0 
miles,  whidi  cover  the  country  iike  a  netr 
work.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  was 
attended  with  great  results,  since  it  placed 
the  produce  of  western  lands  cheaply  in  com- 
petition with  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  of  the  less  productive  states  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Commerce  and  manufactures 
increased,  for  the  reason  that  agriculture  pMd 
less.  The  supply  of  labor  changed  direction, 
and  the  increasing  nmubera  in  manufacturing 
employments  drew  their  subsistence  from  the 
west.  The  natural  water  courses  that  dis- 
charged themselves  into  the  lakes  were  lined 
with  settlors,  and  soon  Ohio  connected  the 
lakes  with  the  Ohio  river,  hy  a  canal  from 
Cleveland  to  Cincinnati,  and  also  to  Ports- 
mouth. Indiana  projected  a  canal  irom 
Toledo,  on  the  Jakes,  to  the  Ohio  river,  cut- 
ting the  state  nearly  longitudinally;  and 
Illinois  projected  one  from  Chicago  to  tie 
navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  river,  thus 
connecting  the  lakes  with  the  Mississippi 
river,  nearly  opposite  the  old  French  town 
of  St^  Louis — across  the  state.  These  works 
were  not  completed,  some  of  tliem,  nntll  ten 
or  fifteen  years  after  they  were  undertaken. 
That  of  Ohio,  however,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  trade,  not  only  by  Cleveland,  on  the  lakes, 
but  hy  way  of  Cincmnati,  down  the  river  to 
Jiew  Orleans.  These  circumstances  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  sales  of  land  and  the 
settlement  of  the  west  The  expenditure  of 
money  fur  the  construction  of  canals,  and  by 
the  fedei'al  government  for  the  construction 
of  the  great  national  road  running  west  from 
the  seat  of  government  to  the  Mississippi, 
inaugurated  the  speculative  movement  in 
that  direcrion.  The  bank  fever  then  raged 
once  more  in  support  of  the  land  move- 
ment, as  it  had  done  in  the  six  years  end- 
ing with  1820,  and  with  the  same  results, 
$200,000,000  of  money  went  from  emt  to 
west,  feeding  the  flame,  until  all  real  capital 
was  nearly  consumed,  and  the  speculation 
ran  wild  until  it  buret  in  1837,  At  that 
time  a  large  <juantily  of  land  had  passed, 
under  the  credit  sales  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, into  the  hands  of  private  speculators, 
and  the  western  fever  lay  dormant  up  to  the 
revival  that  it  experienced  in  1848-7,  by 
reason  of  the  famine  abroad,  and  the  growing 


strength  of  the  migration.  Attention  was 
then  again  turned  to  the  lands,  and  the  rail- 
road expenditure  began  to  exert  the  same 
influence  that  canal  and  hank  expenditure 
had  exercised  in  1836,  and  the  movement 
was  progressive  until  the  revulsion  of  1 857. 

The  natural  water  courses  of  the  country 
had  been  followed  by  eariy  migrations,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  land  bordering  them 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  hank  paper 
speculation  of  1810  to  1830.  Followmg  the 
excitement  came  the  construction  of  the 
artificial  means  of  navigation,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  some  $50,000,000  for  canals 
through  new  lands  opened  up  by  their  opera- 
tion ;  and  these  enterprises  were  again  at- 
tended with  a  great  bank  expansion,  that, 
although  ending  disastrously,  nevertheless 
had  the  efiect  of  drawing  capital  from  Eng- 
land and  the  wealthier  Atlantic  states  to 
Kiread  it  upon  the  fertile  lands  of  the  west. 
The  subsidence  of  that  speculation  left  the 
west  in  comparative  quiet,  although  of  gene- 
ral progress,  for  some  years,  during  which  a 
new  and  more  powerful  element  of  internal 
development  was  coming  into  action.  This 
was  the  railroad  system. 

The  first  railroad  of  tlie  country  was  three 
miles,  built  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  and  in 
operation  in  1828,  ahout  the  time  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Manchester  railroad  in  England 
astonished  the  world  with  the  new  phenom- 
ena of  locomotion.  The  example  was  not 
slow  of  imitation  in  this  country;  and  the 
Boston  mid  Providence  railroad,  uniting  those 
cities  by  forty  miles  of  rail,  to  connect  with 
the  steamboats  to  New  York,  was  soon  in 
operation.  Its  success  caused  other  works  to 
be  undertaken  in  New  England,  and  when 
the  Western  road  was  projected,  to  con- 
nect Albany  with  Boston,  it  gave  the  city  a 
direct  connection  with  tlie  Hudson  river  and 
the  Erie  canal.  New  York  projected  the  Har- 
lem railroad ;  and  from  Albany  several  roads 
extended  west,  connecting  city  after  city, 
nntil  the  united  lengths  of  380  miles  made  a 
continuous  route  to  Bufialo — afterward,  in 
1850,  consolidated  in  the  New  York  Central 
railroad.  Another  road — the  Erie — to  con- 
nect New  York  with  Lake  Erie  at  Dunkirk 
{459  miles),  through  the  lower  tier  of  coun- 
ties, was  commenced  in  1842  and  completed 
in  1853,  Baltimore  projected  the  connection 
with  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  380  miles,  hy 
rail,  and  Philadelphia  connected  Pittshura,  on 
the  Ohio,  329  miles,  by  a  line  of  works  which 
continuous  railway. 
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The  New  York  railroads  were  not  allowed 
bj"  law  to  carry  freiglit  until  1850,  except  on 
payment  of  the  canal  tolls.  Tkese  four  routes 
opened  the  western  valley  by  rail  to  tide 
water.  The  Canada  roads,  connecting  De- 
troit and  Buffalo,  and  Detroit  and  Portland, 
make  five  routes,  with  distances  as  follows : — 

N.  York  to  Chicago,  via  Ens,  Lake  Shore,  and 

Mich.  SoutJierc, 957 

K.  York  to  Chicago,  via  Central,  Canada,  and 

Mioh.  Central,  .....  951 
Philtidelphia  to  Chicago,   via  PittsbuT^   and 

FortWajne, 823 

Baltimore  to  Chicago,  i;ja  Ohio  Central,  ■  942 
Portland  to  "        "    Cacada  and  Michigan 

Ceclral, 1,133 

There  had  been,  meanwhile,  many  western 
roads  built  in  important  localities,  which  had 
mach  favored  the  export  of  food  in  answer 
to  the  foreign  demand  growing  out  of  the 
famine  of  1846-7.  In  &e  year  1850,  the 
federal  government  made  a  grant  of  land  of 
about  2,500,000  acres  to  the  state  of  Illinois, 
in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  Centrd 
railroad,  which  was  to  connect  Galena,  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  Chicago,  on  the  lake, 
with  Cairo,  at  the  junctioE  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  The  two  roads  leaving 
respectively  Gialens  and  Chicago,  run  sonth, 
coQvei^ng  until  they  meet  at  a  point  50 
miles  from  Cairo,  and  thence  proceed  to- 

f  ether.  The  state  not  being  able  to  do  this 
erself,  made  over  the  lands  to  a  company, 
on  condition  that  they  should  construct  the 
road.  This  was  commenced  in  1852,  and 
finished  in  1857,  at  a  cost  of  135,000,000. 
The  tract  given  by  the  government  was  in 
size  equal  to  the  whole  state  of  Connecticut, 
and  was  a  part  of  11,000,000  acres  that  had 
been  over  fifteen  years  in  the  market  without 
finding  buyers.  The  fact  that  the  railroad  was 
to  ran  through  them,  and  spend  125,000,000, 
and  employ  10,000  men  in  the  building  of 
the  road,  made  the  lands  attractive,  and 
cited  speculation.  At  about  the  same  time 
the  state  of  Michigan  sold  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral road  and  the  Southern  Michigan  road  to 
two  companies,  on  the  condition  of  thi ' 
finishing  them,  which  was  done  in  18£ 
establishing  a  connection  between  Detroit 
and  Chicago.  About  the  same  time  the  Gale- 
na and  Chicago  railroad  was  commenced  and 
finished  in  1850,  making  a  direct  communi- 
cation from  the  river  at  Galena  to  Chicago, 
prolonged  by  the  Michigan  roads  to  Detroit, 
and  thence  by  the  Lake  Shore  to  New  York, 
by  the  Erie  or  the  Central  railroads,  or  via 


the  Canada  ronte  to  Portland  or  to  Boston, 
connections  have  been  made  with 
a  and  the  Baltimore  roads ; 
and  the  western  connections  of  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  have  been  pushed  under  a  vast  ex- 
penditare  of  money.  The  inauguration  of 
land  grants'  by  government,  in  the  case  of 
the  lUinois  Central,  has  been  followed  by 
grants  to  other  states  for  tbe  same  object, 
until  all  the  grants  amount  to  25,403,993 
acres.  These  grants  have  rapidly  developed 
southern  connections,  until  the  route  is  now 
complete  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans, 
shortening  the  river  ronte  by  over  400  miles. 
While  these  "  trunk  lines"  were  in  process 
of  construction,  cross  roads  were  multiplied 
to  an  immense  extent,  and  tie  connections 
of  them  form  a  continuous  route  from  Bangor, 
Mmne,  to  New  Orleans,  1,996  miles.  This 
vast  chain  of  railways  is  composed  of  eigh- 
teen independent  roads,  costing  in  the  aggre- 
gate, for  2,394  miles  of  road,  $92,784,084, 
or  nearly  one-twenty-fourth  of  the  whole 
railway  system  of  the  United  States. 

The  progress  of  the  construction  by  miles 
in  each  locality  has  been  as  follows,  in 
periods  of  ten  years : — 


1640....    Hi     \,*8e      481  38  i£m  SS.170.0ai 

ISSO. . .  ,I,89»     iMi    1,416  1,041  T.TTT  2»l,48!,IOi 

ie«0. ..  .8,824     8,176    6,6Si  10,718  89,870  11,009.173,000 

;870.  ...4,274  10,;D1   11, is  22,e64  48  861  2,212,412,718 

A  vast  sum  of  money,  amounting  in  all  to 
$l,203,240,719,hasbeenexpendedinthelaat 
ten  years  in  the  oonstruetionof  20,591  miles  of 
road,  of  which  rather  more  than  one-half  has 
been  built  at  the  west.  There  are,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  roads,  some  28,000  miles  of 
road  incomplete.  A  considerable  amount 
of  this  money  was  drawn  from  abroad.  The 
iron  was  got  in  exchange  for  bonds,  which 
have  not  in  all  cases  been  paid ;  fetit  if  the 
bonds  were  poor,  the  iron  has  not  been  of 
good  quality.  The  quantity  of  railroad  iron 
imported  in  ten  years,  to  1860,  was  242,449 
tons,  at  a  cost  of'^S  9, 603,587,  In  the  twenty 
years  ending  with  1869,  the  quantity  im- 
ported was  3,519,896  tons,  at  a  cost  of 
$281,591,680.  This  number  of  tons  suffices 
for  about  30,000  miles  of  road,  at  70  lbs.  to  the 
yard.  The  money  expended  upon  the  roads 
in  the  employment  of  men  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  superstructure,  rolling  stock,  etc, 
of  itself  caused  an  immense  activity  and  de- 
mand for  produce,  wLich,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  became  scarce  and  high  upon  the 
,  theatre  of  such  expenditure.     'Hie  manufae- 
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ture  of  superstructure,  ears,  locomotives,  sta- 
tions, etc,  were  the  means  of  employing 
great  numbers  of  men.  The  railroad  it — 
of  which  the  manufacture  requires  the 
vestment  of  much  capital,  was  alone  importr 
ed  to  any  great  extent.  The  remaining  por- 
tions of  tbo  railroads  were  manufactured  at 
home.  The  first  locomotives  in  the  United 
States  were  imported  from  England  in  the 
fall  of  1829  or  spring  of  1830.  The  first 
Stephenson  locomotive  ever  imported  was 
the  "Robert  Fulton,"  in  1881,  for  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson  railroad.  The  first  loco- 
motive built  in  this  country  was  constructed 
at  the  West  Point  foundry  in  1830,  for  the' 
South  Carolina  railroad.  Since  then  the  im- 
provement and  manufacture  of  railroads  has 
been  so  successful  as  to  admit  of  the  export 
of  many  American  machines.  As  the  roads 
were  completed,  and  the  hands,  numbering 
at  least  200,000  men  so  employed,  were  dis- 
charged, they  naturally  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  agriculture  of  the  neighborhood 
where  they  had  been  employed,  and  produc- 
tion thus  succeeded  to  consumption.  The 
efiect  of  the  railroad  expenditure  upon  the 
grain  crops  is  to  some  extent  indicated  in 
the  following  table  of  miles  of  roads  in  oper- 
ation in  the  western  states  at  the  periods 
named,  and  the  population  and  corn  product 
of  those  states ; — 

1S50.          Miles  r.„„„i....„  Bush  f  Is 

of  ItoBd.  Popnlsff"^  of  Corn. 

Ohio 299  1,980,329  59,078,696 

Indiana 86  982,405  62,9e*,363 

IllmtiiH 22  851,410         .  57,646,981 

Iowa. 192,214  8,656,199 

Michigan 344  S91,B5i  5,641,430 

Wisconsin 305,391  1,988,379 

Missouri 682,04*  36,214,531 

751  6,391,501  222,191,171 
1870. 

Ohio 3,724  2,fi75,+68  65,350,006 

Indiana 3,977  1,668,169  73,000,000 

Illinois 4,708  2,567,036  121,500,00i> 

Iowa a,l*l  1,181,359  78,500,000 

Michigan    ....  1,300  1184,653  14,100  000 

Wisconsin 1,491  1,055,501  9,500,000 

Missouri 1.837  1,735,658  80,500,000 

■  Total 18,068       12,051,844         44.'i,350,005 

InereasB....  17,317         6,666,337         223,158,828 

The  corn  crops  had  more  than  douMed,  and 
the  wheat  ci-op  in  the  same  states  had  risen 
from  43,840,637  to  143,500,000  bushels  in 
1870— an  increase  of  100,000,000  per  annum, 
worth  as  many  dollars ;  and  estimating  the 
corn  at  the  same  a^regale,  there  had  been 
a  sum  of  $320,000,(JOO  per  annum,  or  a  third 


the  cost  of  the  railroads  built,  extracted  each 
year  from  the  soil  through  their  influence. 
We  may  now  observe  what  had  been  the 
actual  sales  of  the  public  lands  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  forty  years  ending  with  1880, 
to  June  30th,  when  the  fiscal  year  ends, 
divided  into  periods  of  ten  years  each;  the 
first,  being  that  of  recovery  from  the  specu- 
lation that  attended  the  close  of  the  war; 
the  second,  embracing  tha  period  of  bank 
and  canal  bnilding  excitement;  the  third, 
that  of  recovery  from  that  excitement;  and 
the  fourth,  that  of  the  last  great  railroad 
building  excitement.  The  quantity  sold 
during  the  fifty  years  was,  it  appears,  160,- 
588,005  acres,,  besides  about  :;86,C00,000 
acres  granted  to  agricultural  colleges,  rail- 
roads, homesteads,  military  service,  &c. 


a™. 

' 

U.      OTB. 

AdM). 

769,364 

.2;2S8;830 

62,&9B,771 
8,707,299 

16,!69,421 
10,4S4,24B 

1,B4B,847 

9,109,076 

52,^,782 

KfiHl^ 

43.196,810 
11,217,810 

The  total  sales  of  land,  from  the  opening 
of  the  land  offices  to  1870,  including  grants 
under  the  homestead  laws,  were  176,488,736 
acres.  There  have  been  issued  land  warrants 
to  soldiers,  which  have  taken  up  large  por- 
tions of  the  land.  These  warrants  are  for  160 
acres,  120  acres,  80  aeres,  and  40  acres,  and 
have  been  sold  in  the  markets  at  8l  per  acre 
for  the  smaller  lota,  and  about  80  cts.  the 
larger  warrants,  by  which  means  the  lauds 
come  less  to  the  buyer.  In  addition  to  the 
lands  sold,  the  government  has  donated  69,- 
066,802  acres  to  schools ;  6,851,989  acres  to 
agricultural  colleges ;  44,971  to  deaf  and 
dumb  asylums ;  12,403,054  to  internal  im- 
provements; 2,240,184 to  individuals;  146,- 
860  to  seats  of  government;  61,07,6,922  to 
military  services ;  614,585  salines  to  states ; 
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].'5,980,70f)IiiHmii  reserves;  17,645,244  pri- 
vate tlaimsi  47,87o,24!j  swamp  landa, granted 
to  states;  27,4.iS,522  to  railroads,  el«. ;  re- 
served for  individuals,  compnnies.andcorpor- 
atioQs,  8,955,394  acres;  and  there  remain 
unsold  lands  on  hand,  the  trifle  of  1,396,- 
286,164  acres. 

The  population  of  the  land  states  had  in- 
creased, it  appears,  from  2,2ii3,88i'  in  18S0, 
to  17,217,filO  in  1870,  during  which  period 
of  forty  year?,  174,451,784  acres  of  lajad 
were  sold  by  the  Government  These 
land  sales  and  population  are  the  ground 
work  of  the  national  trade,  which  grows  with 
the  surplus  produced  by  the  land  settlers. 
Those  people  at  first  mate  few  purchases  of 
goods,  but  increase  them  as  their  surplus 
produce  sells  and  enables  them  to  do  so. 

The  people  who  seek  new  lands  on  which 
to  rear  their  future  homes  and  fortunes,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  not  possessed  of  much 
capital,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
much  is  required  for  a  femily  to  perform  a 
distant  journey,  locate  and  prepare  land  and 
wait  until  the  crops  are  grown.  Neverthe- 
less, pioneers  have  ceaselessly  pushed  for- 
ward into  the  wilderness  and  battled  with 
nature  in  the  shape  of  forests,  animals  and 
sav^es,  until  twenty  new  states  and  millions 
of  wealth  have  been  added  to  the  ITnion. 
The  great  instrument  of  this  progress,  has, 
under  Providence,  and  in  the  hands  of  skil- 
ful and  determined  men,  been  Indian  com, 
Tiiat  grain  has  been  the  poor  man's  capital, 
enabling  him  to  conquer  the  wilderness.  It 
needed  on  his  locating  Lis  future  home  but 
to  drop  the  seed  in  the  fertile  soil,  and 
while  he  busied  hisoself  with  his  new  dwel- 
ling, a  sure  crop  grew  up,  which  in  a  few 
months  became  food  for  his  iamily  and  his 
animals.  The  husks  furnish  his  bed  and 
the  cobs  his  iiiel.  He  is  thus  by  the  gift  of 
nature  furnished  with  capital  for  the  coming 
year,  until  his  other  crops  and  young  ani- 
mals have  grown.  Indian  com  has  thus 
given  the  pioneer  a  hold  upon  the  land  and 
made  his  footing  firm  where  otherwise  he 
might  have  been  compelled  to  snccumb  to 
hardships.  With  every  such  remove  on  to  new 
land  the  circle  of  trade  has  increased.  A 
few  months  only  suffice  for  the  settler  to 
furnish  a  surplus  of  production  in  return  for 
comforts  that  he  desires.  For  this  reason 
chiefly  corn  figures  so  largely  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  west.  The  prolific  soil,  throws 
out  quantities  fxe  bej'ond  the  wants  of  the 
planter,  and  in  a  region  where  aO  are  plant- 


ers, the  supply  becomes  superabundant  and 
must  find  distant  markets  only  at  rates  so 
low  as  to  leave  little  to  the  grower.  Two 
local  demands  are  created  for  it.  The  most 
important  of  them  is  to  feed  hogs,  and  pork 
becomes  a  leading  staple  export;  the  other 
is  for  distillation,  and  whiskey  is  largely 
exported.  The  quantity  of  com  required 
to  make  a  certain  quantity  of  pork  becomes 
accurately  known,  and  the  price  of  meat 
rises  and  falls  with  that  of  the  grain,  as  does 
whiskey  also.  Thus  out  of  the  great  staple 
grain  Indvan-com  come  directly  the  three 
great  articles  of  export,  com,  pork  and  its 
nianutacture,  and  wljiskey.  Lumber  in  most 
new  countries  is  also  an  important  enport, 
As  the  settlements  progress,  beef,  wool, 
wheat  and  other  grains,  soon  follow,  and 
trade  increases.  While  Indian  corn  has  been 
lai-gely  the  instrument  of  settlement  at  the 
West,  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
fertility  of  machine  inventions  have  been  no 
less  necessary  in  securing  a  surplus  for  sale. 
If  the  com  grows  readily  it  could  not  under 
the  old  system  be  so  readily  harvested  in  a 
region  where  land  belonged  to  every  man, 
and  every  man's  labor  could  be  applied  oniyto 
his  own  service.  At  the  same  time  ni 
man's  labor  more  than  suffices  for  the  wants 
of  his  .own  family.  Here  machinery  steps 
in,  and  favored  by  the  level  nature  of  the 
soil  operates  to  a  charm.  A  man  who  could 
with  the  scythe  cut  from  one  to  one  and  a. half 
acres  of  grass  per  day,  may  ride  round  a 
field  and  cut  ten  acres  in  a  day  without 
fatigue.  Instead  of  a  gang  to  rake  and  torn 
and  cock,  his  horse  and  himself  may  with  a 
patent  rake  perform  all  that  labor  and  more 
effectually  when  driven  by  a  shower  of  nun, 
than  any  gang.  His  grmn  is  cut  by  lie 
same  means  and  light  labor  as  his  grass.  It 
is  threshed  out  by  a  similar  process ;  his 
com  is  husked  and  shelled  by  machines ; 
and  when  drawn  to  the  railroad  depots  it  is 
elevated  into  vast  receptacles  to  be  trans- 
ported rapidly  and  at  small  cost  to  the  best 
market.  All  these  machine  aids  enable 
the  man  whose  own  labor  would  scarcely 
supply  the  demands  of  his  femily  to  turn 
out  a  vast  surplus.  This  surplus  seeks  the 
river  and  lake  cities  by  rail,  canal,  and  steam, 
to  be  transported  to  the  Atlantic  markets 
for  consumption  or  export,  or  may  now  leave 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  on  the  lakes,  or  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati  on  the  rivers  for  Liver- 
pool direct  without  breaking  bulk.  The 
table  of  land  sales  above  gives  a  very  good 
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indication  of  the  accunmlatinff  force  behind 
the  forwarding  cities  to  push  forward  the 
trade.  As  every  bushel  of  grain,  they  receive 
requires  an  equivalent  from  them  in  goods, 
each  grows  under  the  double  demand. 
Their  combined  growth  is  the  basis  of  late 
and  river  trade,  distributing  the  produce  for 
consumption,  and  bearing  back  goods  in 
return,  while  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country  grows  with  the  aggregate  surplus 
to  be  exported  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  the  merchandise  received  in  exchange. 
Having  glanced  at  the  settlement  of  mo 
weatem  lands,  it  becomes  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  cities  which  were  the  focus  at 
which  such  lai^  quantities  of  surplus  pro- 
ducts concentrated  grew  rapidly,  and  grew 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  settlement 
and  the  perfection  of  the  means  of  internal 
communication.  It  may  he  worth  while  to 
sketch  the  leading  ones,  first  those  of  the 

Bdffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  was  Md  out 
originally  in  1801,  but  was  of  small  imports 
ance  until  in  1825  by  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  canal,  it  became  the  gateway  from  the 
great  valley  to  the  Atlantic  states.  Its 
population  was  then  3,000.  As  the  "  great 
valley"  at  that  time  had,  however,  but  little 
to  spare,  the  importance  of  Buffalo  was  to 
swell  with  the  growth  of  the  west  which 
.was  rapid  indeed.  In  1832,  thirty-one  years 
from  its  settlement,  Buffalo  became  a  city 
with  8,053  inhabitt^ts.  In  the  twenty-eight 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  the  population 
a  to  117,715.  In  1825,  the  tonnage 
ig  to  the  port  was  200  tons.  It  has 
grown  to  87,243,  valued  at  $5,588,175,  be- 
sides 474  canal  boats.  The  steam  tonnage 
running  to  Buffalo  is  53,147  tons.  The 
esporis  of  Buffalo  by  canal  are  $54,000,000 
and  by  railroad  considerably  more.  The  open- 
ing of  Dunkirk  to  New  York  over  the  Erie 
road  created  a  rival  to  Buffalo,  and  the 
WelJand  canal  round  the  ialls  permitted 
vessels  to  go  to  Oswego,  where  they  take 
either  canal  or  railroad  on  a  shorter  route  to 
New  York,  also  rivaling  Buffalo.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  few  miles  longer  trip  adds  little  to 
the  cost  of  a  loaded  ship,  and  by  reducing 
the  canal  and  railroad  transportation 
cost  is  diminished.  Hence  Oswego  ha; 
advantt^e  over  Buffalo. 

The  imports  into  Buffalo  by  lake  and  rail- 
road, showing  the  relative  and  aggi'egate  val- 
ues, indicate  the  gain  of  "rmls"  over  "sail?." 
They  were,  for  a  number  of  years,  as  follows  : 


RNAL    TRADE. 

IfliB. 

Bsllrosd. 

Total 

1850, 

$22,526,781 

$22,525,781 

1851, 

31,889,961 

31,889,961 

1863, 

34,943,855 

34,943,865 

1863, 

36,881,230 

2,S34,3T3 

39,115,503 

1854, 

42,030,931 

6,391,923 

48,428,854 

1855, 

60,346,819 

10,968,384 

61,313,203 

1856, 

42,684,019 

16,422,505 

59,106,684 

1851. 

36.913,166 

16,020,580 

61,933,146 

1870, 

87,419.aei 

95,183.721 

182,6U2,102 

Oswego,  settled 

n 1820  on 

Lake  Ontario 

has  been  mostly  the  creation  of  the  Oswego 
canal  and  of  the  railroad  communication  since 
ilished,  which  makes  its  position  on  the 
lake  with  reference  to  the  Canada  and  lake 
trade  very  desirable.  The  canal  was  com- 
pleted in  1828,  and  the  Oswego  and  Syra- 
cuse railroad  in  1848,  when  Oswego,  having 
10,305  inhabitants,  was  incorporated  as  a 
city.  The  modification  of  the  English  colo- 
nic trade  system,  and  the  admission  by  the 
United  States  of  goods  in  bond  under  the  ware- 
house system,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  great 
development  of  the  business  of  Oswego  on  the 
occasion  of  the  famine  of  1847,  when  the 
trade  of  the  place  took  a  sadden  start,  which 
it  has  since  sustained.  The  Welland  canal, 
connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  gave 
Osweffo  a  line  of  eommanication  with  the 
west,  by  which  freight  coming  thence  to  the 
east,  would  have,  via  Oswego,  less  canal  navi- 
gation than  by  other  routes.  In  May,  1857, 
the  Welland  r^lway,  running  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  was  projected,  and  completed 
in  1860,  thus  giving  a  communication  all  the 
year  round.  By  these  means  Oswego  draws 
its  supplies  from  every  western  state.  The 
imports  from  Canada  in  1870  were  $7,399,- 
035,  and  the  exports  $1,043,200;  the  ton- 
nage of  the  port  amounts  to  17,833  tons  ex- 
clusive of  772  canal-boats,  measuring  84,411 
tons.     Pop.  in  1860,20.910. 

Cleveland. — The  place  was  settled  by 
one  femily  in  1799,  but  its  population  did 
not  increase  beyond  500  in  1825,  when  the 
Erie  canal  was  opened.  Its  greatest  impulse 
was  derived  from  the  construction  of  the 
Ohio  canal,  connecting  it  with  Cincinnati, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal,  connecting 
it  with  Pittsburg,  and  the  Welland  canal 
in  Canada,  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake 
Ontario.  Since  that  event  a  considerable 
Can^ian  trade  has  sprung  up  in  Cleveland. 
The  canals  of  Ohio  brought  down  the  in- 
creasing quantities  of  produce  that  were  then 
exported  in  exchange  for  the  mercliandise 
that  was  delivered  by  lake  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  interior.  In  1832  there  wore  26 
sail  vessels  and   one    steamer  belonging  to 
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'Cleveland ;  there  are  now  49  steamers  and 
856  sail  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
54,474  tons  owned  there.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  railroads  has,  however,  added  of  late 
more  to  the  city  business  than  either  canals 
or  tonnage.  There  are  twelve  roads  running 
into  Cleveland,  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
1,623  miles,  and  their  annual  receipts  are 
more  than  25  million  dollars.  These  cross- 
ing Ohio  in  every  direction,  connect  the  city 
with  Toledo,  Columbus,  Pittsburg,  and  New 
York.  With  these  advantages,  and  an  active 
commerce  with  Canada,  a  large  foreign  trade 
sprung  up.  In  1870  the  imports  and  exports 
were  as  follows : 


Bjporls.  ..1,060    803.170    376,187,390  $aMo,203  878,782,593 
Imports...    ■m    268,110    109,248,861    56B.»S1  108.819,845 

The  trade  between  Cleveland  and  Lake 
Superior  has  ajso  become  important  within 
fifteen  years,  in  which  time  it  has  risen  to 
more  than  $20,000,01)0,  mostly  in  iron  and 
copperore.  In  1866-1861,  Cleveland  had,in 
common  with  several  of  the  other  lake  ports, 
a  growing  and  flourishing  direct  trade  with 
Europe  through  the  Welland  canal.  Ten 
vessels,  of  300  or  400  tons,  ran  regularly  for 
some  time  between  Cleveland  and  Liverpool. 
Owing  to  the  war  and  the  unprofitableness 
of  this  trade,  it  has  now  very  much  declined, 
but  the  city  has  become  largely  interested 
manuJactures,  having  over  $16,000,000  cap- 
ital inveafed  in  them,  with  an  annual  product 
of  nearly  860,000,000.  The  coal  trade  of 
Cleveland  has  become  large  for  the  supply 
of  the  steamers  and  factories  on  and  around 
the  lakes  ;  the  supply  is  about  700,000  tons 
per  annum.     Population  in  1870,  93,918. 

Detroit. — This  is  the  oldest  of  the  west- 
em  cities,  having  been  early  occupied  by 
the  French,  but  its  progress,  like  the  others, 
was  slow  until  the  opening  of  the  Erie  oanal- 
In  137  years,  up  to  1820,  the  population 
had  risen  only  to  1,44'2  souls.  The  greatest 
impulse  has  been  given  to  Detroit  by 
the  formation,  in  the  last  ten  years,  of 
the  railroad  system,  which  connects  it  with 
the  interior  country.  The  Great  Western 
Railway  of  Canada,  coming  299  miles,  has 
its  terminus  virtually  in  Detroit.  From  De- 
troit west  run  the  Michigan  Central  road, 
228  miles,  to  Chicago,  and  connecting  with 
the  whole  western  net-work  of  rails ;  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad,  crossing  the 
Peninsula,  185  miles,  to  Grand  Haven 
the  Michigan  Southern  road  running  also  to 
11* 
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Chicago,  a  road  to  Lansing,  and  other  smaller 
roads,  in  ail  extending  about  1,120  miles. 
Population  in  1870,  79,588. 

Chicago  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
western  cities  for  its  growth.  Its  location 
was  good,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  but  though  it  had  a  line  harbor  sufficient 
for  any  lake  trade,  it  could  not  thrive  until 
the  back  country  supplied  it  with  produce  to 
sell,  and  required  of  it  merchandise  in  ex- 
change. Though  occupied  as  a  garrison  in 
1812,  and  a  trading  port  in  1823,  it  had  leas 
than  fifty  inhabitants  till  1832.  The  Illinois 
and  Itlichigan  canal,  connecting  the  lake  with 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois,  was  com- 
menced in  1 836,  1 00  miles  in  length.  In  axA 
of  this  work  the  federal  government  donated 
alternate  six  mile  sections  of  the  publiclauds. 
The  state  had  also  projected  a  large  system 
of  railroad  improvements  on  a  scale  fer  be- 
yond its  means,  and  it  £iiled  in  1840.  Sub- 
sequently the  means  was  raised  to  complete 
the  canid,  which  was  effected  in  1850.  The 
yearly  arrivals  and  clearances  of  vessels  in 
the  port  are  little  more  than  six  million  tons. 
In  1870,  there  were  15  trunk  and  about  50 
other  railroads  with  an  aggregate  mileage  of 
over  9,000  miles  radiating  from  Chicago  as 
their  common  centre.  The  expenditure  of 
about  $450,000,000  in  the  construction  of 
these  roads,  and  the  great  development  of 
the  country  through  which  they  pass  has 
made  the  growth  of  Chicago  rapid  beyond 
all  precedent.  The  vast  grain,  live,  stock,  lum- 
ber and  mining  products  poured  into  it  have 
made  it  a  great  commerciid  city,  even  beyond 
what  its  population  would  indicate.  Over 
the  9,000  miles  of  railroad,  most  of  it  trav- 
ersing the  finest  grain  country  in  the  world, 
the  cereals  have  come  in  such  quantities  as 
to  make  Chicago  the  first  primary  grain  port 
in  the  world,  shipping  as  it  does  about  60 
million  bushels  of  grain  per  annum,  import- 
ing and  exporting  to  the  amount  of  $250,- 
000,000.  Chicaao  is  only  six  or  eight  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  but  the  harbor 
has  a  depth  of  thirteen  feet  of  water,  and  will 
always  be  ample  for  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes.  The  number  of  vesseb  arriving  here 
in  1870  was  12,739.  The  new  Canadian 
rules  ill  relation  to  navigation  enable  Chicago 
vessels  to  clear  direct  for  Europe,  and  there 
are  a  number  in  the  trade  by  which  produce 
and  goods  are  shipped  direct  to  Europe. 
The  total  value  of  produce  exported  in 
1870  was  $5,034,336.  Inasmuch  as  bread- 
.  stuRs    are    the    principal    product   of  the 
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the  commerce  of  the  place,  the  following  ta- 
ble will  beat  illustrate  as  well  the  development 
of  agriculture  as  the  chief  elem^n^  of  trade : 


4,648581 

S'^^S 

80,086.IBe 

I860,    SI  ,108, 

■"-1,    60,481, 

i,    66,477, 


ISaa,  64,287,846 

LS64,  46,718,643 

1866,  62,268,181 
1860,  «6,4B6,S!i3 

1867,  66,187  ,«ae 
1863,  88,088,858 

1869,  66,769,616 

1870,  M,746,°^ 


The  following  are  the  shipments  of  pork, 
provision,  and  cut  meats,  lard,  beef,  wool, 
and  lumber,  for  ten  years — 1861-187^  : 


iwi.   «i,tw   s6,neseg   imm,8Z)   i 


tarn.  <ici,««    7sinij»t    w.Tia,3na    mjei  it^tsss    is2,si^3M 
w.]iiB,iiii    iMajei    Tji,4M  u.ioi.iat    Miimsjioe 

MiLWADKEE  is  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  It 
was  settled  in  1834,  and  np  to  1840  could 
boaat  of  but  1,700  inhabitants.     The  popu- 


lation had 


growi 


>  nearly  20,000  in  1850, 


to  30,000  in  1853,  and  to  71,499  in  1870. 
The  growth  has  been  most  rapid  under  the 
settlement  of  the  country  west  of  it,  by 
means  of  the  large  expenditures  there  made 
in  the  last  fourteen  years  for  railroads.  These 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  2,779  miles,  and  have  been  con- 
structed mostly  in  the  last  fifteen  years  at  an 
expense  of  $60,358,723.  The  expenditure 
of  this  large  sum  of  money,  in  addition  to 
that  laid  out  by  speculators  and  emigrants, 
imparted  an  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  which  is  reflected  in  its  popula^on  and 
valuation.  The  circle  of  fertile  country 
poured  into  the  city  products  which  were 
exported  from  it  to  the  value  of  $35,890,288 
in  1870,  and  in  return  $59,180,000  wortti 
of  goods  was  imported.  The  manufectures 
ofthecity  were  also  valued  at  $23,100,000. 
The  quantity  of  grain  shipped  from  Milwau- 
kee in  1870  was  28,645,000  bushels,  and 
from  other  lake  ports  of  Wisconsin  1,661,881 
bushels.  The  grain  movement,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  city's  commerce,  indicates  the 
ratio  of  its  growth,  and  is  as  fbllows  : — 


We  may  recapitulate  these  lake  cities  in 
the  following  table,  showing  the  date  of  set- 
tlement, of  incorporation,  and  population  at 
that  date,  with  the  population'  and  valuation 
in  1860  and  1860  ;— 

Bvttlod^    iDiKnparated.   PopulatlDD. 

BofWo ISOt  less  8,651 

Osweeg ISM  J848  10,80S 

Cleveland . . .  17M  1836  4,000 

l>etroil 1683  ISflS  700 

Clilciiga I82S  1BS5  800 

MllwBnkee..l630  1840  8,666 

Total 84,119 

Popnlitlon  Total  Fopnlstloa       Tot»l 

In  ISBO.  Talimtlon.  in  1860.      TslusUon. 

Bnflblo,..    40,164  »l8,4ar,iXI0  117,716  8112,920,160 

Oswwo  ...  1S,S05  0,107,202  20,910      19,425,800 

Cleveland..  I7,0B4  12.102,101  B3,B18      82,826,000 

Detroit....  S1.0E7  iO,I4i,6S7  70,589      70,809,961 

Chlcsgo  . . .  iS,»S3  8I,3M>,000  £93,088     363,788,616 

Milwaukee.  81,077  13,4a],000  11,409      67,806,772 

Total.. .161,100     fl«0,OOg,»«l  «82,6ia    712,370,188 

Thus  these  prominent  cities  have  grown 
up,  so  to  speak,  in  35  years,  as  points  where 
ffum  produce  is  received  from  the  country 
for  sale  and  where  goods  are  furnished  in 
exchange.  The  whole  value  of  the  lake 
trade  has  been  estimated  at  $1200,000,000 
per  annum,  and  the  transaction  of  thisiusi- 
ness  has,  it  appears,  created  six  cities,  with 
a  population  of  682,610  and  a  taxable  valu- 
ation of  #712,330,198.  The  manufactures 
have  gradually  increased  in  those  cities  in 
order  to  produce  a  local  supply  instead  of 
importing,  and  new  inventions  in  sewing 
and  other  machines  have  promoted  that 
change,  as  machinery  wded  the  development 
of  Buiplus  produce.     The   aggregate  trade 

Gured  upon  the  lakes  from  im  these  sources 
s  been  increasingly  laige.  The  aggregate 
quantities  of  grain  shipped  from  the  grain 
regions  are  seen  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  routes  taken  to  market : — 

1867.  1968.  18U. 

Fi3  take  Ontario 18,0M,8M  11,972,905  14,874,061 

FlaSnapeDsionBrl^....  1,04»,I08  1,900,000  887,778 

FialatoBrie M,0SI,1M  29,482(121  84,7*1,689 

From  OMo  KiTer  eMtw»pd  4,862,086  6,842,4*1  4,446,231 

enindtdtal 46,470,662   49,44T,SM    44,3»9,603 

The  totals  were  composed  of  these  follow- 
ing grains : — 

Flonr,  Wkeat.         Corn.    0th.  Grain.   Totiil  In 

barloli.  biuheli,  bonhels.  bnabelfl.  bnabeU. 

1950,  8,870,199  U,»B<,0!&  14,282,683  4,6H9«I  68.M9JiTl 

1867,  8,413,904  17,SeS,lU  8,77>3S2  1,270,149  46,47«,661 

1868,  4,002,730  M.T94,S1S  llXKe,rai  0,080,616  49,M7J»T 
1969,  8,700,285  16364,811  ^428,006  4,810,209  44,689,602 
'°7a,  8,816,900  86,246,176  1,428,280  1,097,949  46,346,980 

These  fluctuations  follow  the  course  of 
western  business.  In  1867  there  was  a 
heavy  decline  under  the  influence  of  the 
panic  of  that  year.  In  18S8  the  speculative 
consumption  of  the  interior  having  ceased, 
the  quantities  that  sought  market  were  less 
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than  in  1 856.  The  railroads  alao  delivered 
considerable  quantities. 

The  rapid  settlement  of  the  vest  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  CanadianB,  and  they  be- 
gan early  with  some  ene^y  to  take  measurea 
that  should  give  them  their  share  of  it 
The  St.  Lawrence  river  was  for  them  the 
only  outlet,  and  to  make  that  serviceable,  ex- 
tensive works  were  necessary  to  pass  around 
the  rapids,  and  make  navigation  practicable 
from  the  lakes  to  the  sea.  The  Welland 
canal,  passing  around  the  Falls  and  connect- 
ing Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  was  constructed, 
with  other  necessary  works,  completing,  in 
1846,  a  system,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,000. 
The  tolls  on  these  works  were  considerable, 
and  duties  on  goods  imported  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States  were  so  high  as  to 
check  trade — the  more  so  that  similar  duties 
were  imposed  in  the  United  States  on  Cana- 
dian goods.  In  1850  the  navigation  laws 
were  repealed,  opening  the  canals  and  rivers 
to  foreign  vessels.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  navigating  the  St  Lawrence  have 
since  that  date  Seen,  to  a  great  extent,  re- 
moved. Many  light-houses  have  been  con- 
structed, the  system  of  pilotage  has  been 
revised,  a  service  of  tug-boats,  of  great  power, 
and  working  at  moderate  rates,  has  been 
organized,  and  the  depth  of  water  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal  has  been  increased  by 
dredging,  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of 
vessels  drawing  eighteen  feet  sis:  inches. 
"With  these  changes  and  improvement*  a 
new  element  has  been  introduced.  The 
construction  of  railways  had  begun  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  public  mind  in  Canada. 
In  1849  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature 
was  passed  guaranteeing  6  per  cent  on  half 
the  cost  of  Si  the  railways  seventy-five  miles 
in  extent  Three  years  later  the  Grand 
Trunk  line,  from  Montreal  to  Toronto,  and 
from  Quebec  to  Riviere-du-Loup,  was  incor- 
porated as  a  part  of  the  Main  Trunk  line, 
and  the  line  from  Quebec  to  Kiohmond  had 
been  commenced.  In  1853  the  amalgama- 
tion of  all  the  companies  forming  the  Main 
Trunk  line  was  completed,  under  a  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  with  powers  to  construct 
the  Victoria  Bridge  across  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  thereby  connect  the  lines  west  of  Mon- 
treal with  those  leading  to  Quebec  and  Port- 
land. 

By  the  aid  of  all  these  enterprises  com- 
bined, there  is  now  in  operation  in  Canada 
2,093  miles  of  railway,  including  1,112  miles 
of  the   Grand  Trunk,  the  whole  connected 
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with  the  great  winter  harbor  of  Portland,  m 
the  state  of  Maine. 

To  give  effect  to  this  great  system  of 
communication,  the  whole  system  of  tolls 
upon  inland  navigation  has  been  abandoned. 
Ijie  whole  line  of  navigation  from  Chicago 
to  the  Atlantic  is  now  free  from  tolls  and 
lake  dues,  the  ports  of  Sault  Ste,  Mari^ 
and  Gaspe  have  been  made  free  ports,  and  it 
is  probable  many  more  will  De  thrown 
open.  A  reciprodty  treaty  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  adopted  in  1854, 
which  continued  in  force  till  March  1866, 
when,  as  the  two  contracting  parties  could 
not  agree  on  terms  for  its  renewal,  it  expired. 
This  treaty  designated  a  number  of  articles 
which  were  to  be  free  from  duty,  and  also 
granted  some  concessions  in  re^trd  to  the 
fisheries  in  return  for  some  privileges  which 
Canadians  received  here.  The  treaty  went 
into  operation  in  the  latter  part  of  1 864,  and 
the  trade  was  afiected  by  it  as  follows  : 


B60 

18,667,129 

22,706.328 

23.851.381 

1861 

18,883,715 

22,745,613 

23,062,933 

ses 

18,652,012 

21,079,115 

19.299,995 

1S63 

28,629.110 

81,381,030 

24,021.264 

1864 

26,567,821 

as,  987,147 

38,922,015 

1865 

30,455,989 

32,553,841 

38,320,969 

866 

26,874,888 

28,366,572 

64,714,383 

867 

20,548,70* 

24,323,169 

33,604,178 

1868 

33,800,717 

26,262,272 

30,362,221 

1869 

20,891,766 

24,197,212 

32,090,314 

8362,900,937 

$444,512,595 

8*35,443,751 

870 

25,118,604 

37,367,076 

The  exports  of  United  States  produce  to 
Canada  have  been  in  this  period  of  eighteen 
years  nearly  $73,000,000  less  than  the  im- 
ports from  Canada.  But  there  have  been 
exported  to  Canada,  in  the  same  time,  about 
$82,000,000  of  foreign  goods  first  received 
at  our  own  ports,  so  that  the  balance  of  the 
trade  was  about  $9,000,000  in  our  fevor. 
The  domestic  exports  are  composed  of  the 
produce  shipped  from  the  American  lake 
ports,  and  entered  at  the  Canadian  ports. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  expiration  of 
the  treaty  in  March,  1866,  there  was  a  very 
manifest  effort;  to  crowd  Canadian  goods  into 
our  markets,  the  importe  from  Canada  being 
nearly  $16,000,000  more  than  in  any  former 
year,  while  the  Canadians  were  not  disposed 
to  take  so  many  of  our  goods  as  usual.  This 
matter,  however,  speedily  regulated  iteelf, 
and  the  trade  is  now  very  nearly  what  it 
was  before  the  treaty  was  annulled. 

The  efforts  of  Canada  to  obtam  the  trade, 
,  and  cause  it  to  pass  down  the  St  Lawrence, 
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had  to  overcome,  howecer,  the  climate,  to  be 
aucceBsful;  for  four  months  in  the  year  that 
outlet  is  ice-bomtd,  while  the  ports  of  Lake 
Ontario  are  never  closed  by  the  ice,  and  offer 
rwlroad  connection  with  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  the  former  for  export  and 
the  latter  for  supplies  of  manufacture. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ErVER  CITIES— ATLANnO  CITIBS, 
The  development  given  to  the  lake  cities 
by  the  canal  and  railroad  construction,  was 
participated  in  to  as  great  an  extent  by  the 
river  cities,  the  course  of  whose  trade  flowed 
downward  toward  New  Orleans  as  an  out- 
let. 

Pittsburg  is  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alle- 
ghany forms  the  Ohio  river,  which  thence 
flows  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  origin  of 
the  place  dates  from  its  occupation  by  the 
French  as  a  post,  and  its  growth  is  due  to 
its  commanding  position.  It  is  301  miles 
east  by  north  from  Philadelphia,  and  is  130 
miles  from  Lake  Erie.  The  traveller  de- 
scends the  river  450  miles  to  Cincinnati; 
583  to  Louisville,  Kentucky;  977  to  Cairo, 
where  the  Ohio  pours  into  the  Mississippi ; 
1,157  to  St.  Louis,  and  2,004  miles  to  New 
Orleajia.  That  vast  valley  collects  in  its 
course  the  produce  coming  right  and  left 
by  streams,  canals,  and  railroads,  to  deliver 
it  at  New  Orleans,  whence  ascend  the  mer- 
chandise, tropical  products,  and  materials  of 
manufacture,  to  be  distributed  at  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  ports.  The 
position  of  Pittsburg  was  the  moat  impor- 
tant, commercially,  until  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  canal.  Its  resources  were  highly 
favorable  to  ship-building,  and  it  supplied 
the  first  boats  that  descended  the  Ohio.  The 
commerce  and  ship-building  prospered 
lai^ely  during  the  war  of  1812,  but  after  the 
peace  it  declmed.  Since  that  period  manu- 
mctures  have  taken  the  place  of  commerce, 
and  it  ranks  next  to  Philadelphia  aa  a  man- 
ufacturing town.  The  population  in  1800 
was  1,565,  and  in  1816  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  with  about  6,150  inhabitants, 
The  population  erf  Pittsburg  in  1870  was 
86,235,  while  Alleghany  Oty,  acroas  the 
river,  had  53,181,  and  Other  suburbs  really 
forming  part  of  the  dty,  about  75,000 
more,  nuking  a  totAl   erf  about   210,000. 


The  progress  of  the  city  has  been  as  fol- 

Popnlstlon.  Tslne  of  m»nntootntes. 
1816,                     6,182  $1,896,366 

1836,  15,481  15,575,440 

1850,  46,601  65,287,000 

1860,  49,220  70,000,000 

1870,  86,235  111,881,000 

CiNCiifNATi  was  located  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Licking  river  in  1788,  in  the  centre  of 
which  commanded  the  commerce  of 
the  Miami,  the  Wabash,  the  Scioto,  the 
Muskingum,  and  the  Kanawha  rivers.  These 
streams  delivered  lai^e  quantities  of  produce 
to  foster  the  trade  of  Cincinnati,  which  grew 
with  great  rapidity,  corresponding  mostly 
with  New  Orleans,  to  which  its  merchants 

the  produce,  and  made  j 
goods  in  the  eastern  states,  which  i 

from  New  Orleans  by  a  long  voy- 
age, charged  with  heavy  expenses  for  freight, 
insurance,  etc.  The  exchanges  ran  on  New 
Orleans  against  the  produce  sent  down,  and 
these  credits  were  the  means  of  payments 
for  goods.  The  opening  of  the  Ohio  canal 
to  the  lakes,  to  correspond  with  the  Erie 
canal  to  tide-water,  gave  a  new  outlet  for 
prodnce  of  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  by  way 
of  Cleveland,  and  also  a  better  channel  for 
the  receipt  of  goods.  The  net-work  of  rail- 
roads has  still  further  multiplied  the  means 
of  communication.  Portland,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  are  almost 
equidistant  from  Cincinnati,  which  by  the 
same  means  has  its  markets  extended  in  a 
broader  circle  west.  The  progress  of  the 
city  has  been  as  follows  : — 

FopolBtlou.    Imports.    AluiafActures.    Exports. 


J800L  '     750 

1810,  !(,S40 

law,  S.Ui  11.619,030  |],0&0,4Be  tl.SHOSO 

1880,  B4,SS1  2,53^690  l.S»»,IX>0  l,063.^«l 

183S,  31,£DT  8,270,004  12338.200  8,101.000 

IMO,  4S,888  16.012,000  i:,780,038  JS,4SO,000 

16SD,  1I^4gO  4L,SSe,l»0  M.e50.1S4  88.284,806 

1800,  1(11.044  00,218.474  112,S!14,000  00,001,707 

IBTO,  21S,9Ca  312,978,665  127,459,021  103^17,690 

These  figures  give  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
city  since  the  railroads  have  opened  a  broader 
field  from  which  to  draw  the  materials  of 
trade  in  exchange  for  merchandise  demanded 
by  the  growers. 

LoTJisviLLB,  Kentucky,  was  a  port  early 
in  1781,  and  it  made  little  progress  as  a 
city.  Its  population  grew  but  to  600  in 
1800,  and  was  only  4,012  in  1820.  The 
difficulties  of  navigation  were  a  drawback 
upon  its  commerce,  until  the  Portland  canal, 
two  miles  long,  which  had  been  authorized 
in  1804,  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  waa 
opened  in  1830.  The  cost  of  the  work, 
t000,000,  was  paid,  one-third  by  the  United 
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States,  and  the  talance  mostly  in  eastern 
cities  interested  in  getting  goods  up  the 
riper.  A  bridge  over  the  Ohio  was  built  in 
1838,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  The  city  was 
incorporated  in  1828,  and  its  population 
was  then  10,336.  In  1836  the  population 
was  19,967,  and  the  annual  amount  of  busi- 
ness transacted  was  $29,004,202.  In  1840 
the  population  was  21,310,  and  in  1850  it 
had  again  doubled,  reaching  43,194. 

St.  LociB  was  occupied  as  a  French  trad- 
ing post  in  1763,  and  the  town  was  laid  out 
in  the  following  year,  with  the  name  of  St. 
Louis,  in  honor  of  that  Louis  XV.  who  had 
80  little  claim  to  saintship.  The  first  im- 
pulse to  its  growth  was,  however,  the  annex- 
ation of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States, 
when  emigrants  poured  into  the  new  coun- 
try, bringing  with  them  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  soon  made  visible  effects  upon  St. 
Louis,  the    commerce   of  which  struggled 


181 

against  the  difficulties  inherent  in  bame 
and  keel  boat  navigation.  In  1817  the 
General  Pike,  tho  first  steamboat,  arrived  at 
St.  Louis.  That  event  marked  a  new  era, 
and  in  1822,  the  population  being  4,596,  the 
city  was  incorporated.  It  was  not  until  the 
settlement  of  the  north-western  states,  under 
the  influence  of  the  canals  and  railroads,  that 
the  prosperity  of  St.  Louis  became  marked. 
In  1838  the  sales  of  merchandise  in  St. 
Louis  were  given  at  16,335,000  ;  in  1858  the 
local  insurance  was  $31,800,232.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  which  had  been  63,491  in 
1848,  rose  to  151,780  in  1860,  and  the  city 
valuation  was  178,463,376.  The  settlements 
of  the  upper  Mississippi,  east  and  west,  pour 
naturally  an  increasing  trade  into  the  city, 
and  its  railroad  connections  are  now  push- 
ing out  toward  the  Pacific.  We  may  re- 
capitulate the  leading  river  cities  as  fol- 


Bttte.  FopnlBt'n  Populst'n.  Populatli 


Total  ai,9:i       105,221 


The  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  river  cities 
have  increased  in  a  ratio,  perhaps,  lai^er  than 
the  lake  cities.  They  divide  with  the  latter 
the  trade  of  country  lying  between  the  lakes 
and  the  Ohio  river,  drawing  produce  and 
shipping  mercliandise,  while  they  have  also  a 
strong  hold  upon  southern  trade.  The  busi- 
ness of  all  those  cities,  as  well  lake  as  river,  is 
hut  a  reflection  of  the  growth  of  the  great  sea- 
ports. The  canals,  streams,  and  railroads  that 
pour  forth  their  products  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection, and  feed  the  river  cities,  combine 
with  the  other  business  points  of  the  region  to 
swell  the  trade  of  New  Orleans,  the  common 
correspondent  of  all ;  the  roads,  rivers,  and 
streams  that  deliver  their  trade  in  a  northerly 
and  easterly  direction,  glut  the  great  trunk 
Knes  with  the  mercbanaise  which  they  pour 
into  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  Delta 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  commercially  tho  second 
city  of  the  Union,  and  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
ports of  domestic  produce,  it  ranks  first.  Its 
position  is  very  advantageous,  and  its  growth 
uas  been  proportional  to  the  development 
of  the  country,  the  resources  of  which  sup- 
ply it  with  produce  and  depend  upon  it  for 
merchandise  in  return.     The  city  itself  was 


founded  by  the  French  in  1717,  and  passed 
into  the  h^ds  of  the  Spanish  in  1762.  By 
them  it  was  reconveyed  to  the  French  in 
1 SOO,  and  was  sold  by  Napoleon  to  the  United 
States  in  1804.  At  that  time  its  population, 
mostly  French,  was  8,068,  and  it  was  rapidly 
increased  by  the  fact  of  annexation,  which 
not  only  carried  enterprising  men  thither,  b  ut 
settled  the  upper  country,  which  was  the 
source  of  trade.  The  city  was  chartered  in 
1806.  In  1830  the  population  bad  increased 
to  27,178  persons,  but  the  exports  of  the 
city  still  consisted  mostly  of  the  produce  of 
the  upper  country,  which  a  population,  in- 
creased rapidly  by  the  influence  of  war  and 
speculation,  had  greatly  developed,  although 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  had  not  yet 
attracted  cotton  planters.  In  1830  the  trade 
of  the  eity  marked  a  larger  production  of 
farm  produce.  In  the  succeeding  ten  years 
the  migration  from  theAtlantic  cotton  states 
to  the  new  lands  of  the  valley  produced  a 
great  change  in  the  trade  of  New  Orleans. 
The  cotton  receipts  rose  from  300,000  bales 
in  1830,  to  954,000  in  1840,  and  tobacco 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-three  thousand 
hogsheads,  and  the  sugar  crop  also  had  risen 
to  85,000  hhds.  The  exports  were  now 
swollen  by  the  sales  of  cotton  and  tobacco, 
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but,  with  the  operatioa  of  the  canals  and  i  been  as  follows.  The  figures  for  1860  are 
TMlroada  in  the  upper  country,  the  supplies  j  notpuhliBhed,biit  theeotton  18  30  per  cent. 
of  home  produce  had  again  become  impor-  higher,  and  the  amount  will  be  about  $200,- 
tant     The   progress   of  New   Orleans  has  |  000,000  received  from  the  interior. 


Import,. 

Exportfc 

Becelpla  from 
Intorioi. 

Becelptg  ot 
Specie. 

V^UfllLOBof 

S«id  EstaM. 

ISM, 

8,066 

$1,392,093 

1810, 

n;2i2 

1,763,974 

1830, 

$3,3V9,T17 

7,242,416 

1830, 

46,310 

7,699,083 

13,042,140 

1840, 

102,193 

10,613,190 

34,236,936 

$4B,76'l,046 

1860, 

116,315 

10,160,499 

38,106,350 

98,891,813 

$3,793,662 

1861, 

12,628,460 

64,413,963 

106,924,083 

7,938,119 

1352, 

12,061,124 

49,058,886 

108,051,108 

6,218,523 

$66,360,260 

1853, 

13,664,113 

67,768,734 

134,233,131 

7,865,336 

1854, 

14,402,160 

60,172,628 

115,336,798 

6,961,066 

1855, 

12,923,608 

55,688,552 

111,106,823 

3,746,037 

18B6, 

11,183,331 

80,547,963 

144,356,081 

4,913,540 

1857, 

24,981,150 

91,614,286 

158,061,369 

6,600,016 

J8B8, 

19,586,013 

88,382,438 

161,156,546 

13,368,013 

108,651,136 

18G9, 

168,473 

18,349,516 

101,734,953 

173,953,664 

16,631,016 

111,193,803 

1870, 

191,322 

14,993,754 

I07,6Sl/>42 

206,000,000 

127,942,781 

This  table  embraces  the  official  figures  for 
population,  trade,  and  valuation,  llie  most 
marked  feature  is  the  small  amount  of 
ports  as  compared  with  exports.  This 
shall  find  to  be  the  reverse  with  the  trade  of 
New  Tort  ;  the  trade  of  the  two  cities  for 
the  past  year  having  been  as  follows  ^— 


The  exports  from  New  York,  exclusive 
of  spede  and  foreign  goods  re-exported,  were 
818.5,740,061,  the  imports  exceeding  this  by 
$129,459,961,  while  at  New  Orleans  the  ex- 
cess of  exports  was  $82,564,902.  These 
figures  represent  the  course  of  trade.  The 
receipts  from  the  interior  at  New  Orleans 
rose  from  $96,897,873  in  1860,  to  $172,952,. 
664  in  1859.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  war 
made  great  changes  in  the  commerce  of  New 
Orleans,  yet  these  receipts  in  1870  were  about 
$33,000,000  greater  than  in  1859.  Sugar 
and  molasses  were  $9,945,245 ;  cotton  was 
$120,000,000;  rice,  $869,340,  while  iarm 
produce,  minerals,  &c,  made  up,  together,  a 
little  more  than  $75,000,000.  The  lighter 
merchandise  which  forms  the  sum  of  imports 
into  New  York,  instead  of  going  round  byway 
of  New  Orleans,  goes  across  the  country  on 
railroads.  It  follows,  that  when  the  west 
sends  forty  millions  of  produce  to  New  Or- 
leans for  sale,  and  has  purchased  an  equal 
amount  of  goods  in  the  east,  that  its  money 
is  in  New  Orleans  and  its  debts  in  New  York. 
It  draws  upon  New  Orleans  then  to  pay 
New  York.     New  Orleans  being  so  large  an 


exporter,  has  large  sums  due  it,  for  which  it 
draws  to  meet  \rtiat  it  owes  to  the  west  for 
produce.  This  state  of  afi'airs  is  the  basis  of 
bill  operations.  Firms  being  connected,  one 
at  Liverpool,  one  at  New  Orieans,  and  one  at 
New  York,  the  New  Orleans  house  buys 
cotton  for  shipment  to  England,  and  draws 
for  it  at  sixty  days  on  the  New  York  firm ; 
the  bill  being  discounted,  places  him  in  funds  . 
to  pay  for  Ute  cotton,  which  will  arrive  in 
Liverpool  in  thirty  days.  The  New  York 
firm  draws  a  sterling  bill  against  it  at  sixty 
days,  and,  with  the  proceeds,  meets  the  bill 
drawn  on  it  from  New  Orleans.  The 
sterling  bill  is  then  met  by  the  sales  of  cotton 
four  months  after  it  was  bought.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  bill  on  New  York  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  western  debtors  of  New 
York,  who  send  it  thither  in  payment  of 
goods  purchased.  The  sterling  bill  is  sold 
to  the  New  York  importer,  wTio  remits  it 
abroad  in  payment  of  goods  imported.  The 
receipts  of  cotton  and  sugar  have  been  very 
large  of  late  years,  but  the  quantities  of  west^ 
em  produce  resulting  from  uie  more  rapid  set- 
tlement of  the  land  under  the  influence  of 
therMlroads,  have  also  greatly  increased.  In 
1840,  the  value  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  to- 
bacco received  was  $36,134,275,  leaving  but 
$9,591,770  for  weatem  produce.  In  the 
year  of  famine  the  ^gregate  receipts  at 
New  Orleans  rose  to  $90,033,251,  of  which 
$42,599,361  was  western  produce.  In  1857, 
those  articles  were  valued  at  $49,009,976 ; 
flour  and  grain  counting  in  that  year  for 
nearly  $15,000,000.  By  means  of  time  bills, 
New  Orleans  thus  furnishes  a  large  capital  to 
dealers  j  and  in  years  of  economy  and  ro- 
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trenchment,  when  the  purchases  of  goods  are 
dimiaished,  it  shows  a  large  inward  current 
of  specie.  In  1851,  California  supplied  a 
good  deal  of  gold  at  that  point,  but  changed 
direction  after  the  establishment  of  a  mint 
at  San  Francisco,  and  the  receipts  of  specie 
weresmalSat  Now  Orleans  in  1855 — a  specu- 
lative year.  They  became  laige  with  the 
panic  year,  and  continued  so  till  1861,  when 
tlie  city,  joining  in  the  Rebellion,  the  branch 
mint  was  discontinued,  and  has  not  since 
been  re-established. 

While  New  Orleans  thus  expanded  its 
trade,  and  grew  in  wealth  under  the  influ- 
ence of  western  production,  the  proportion 
that  it  enjoyed  waa  by  no  means  the  lai^est. 
Each  Atlantic  city  had  made  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  share,  and,  with  more  or  leas  success, 
Canada  sought  to  attract  it  down  the  St 
Lawrence.  New  York  built  two  railroads  to 
aid  the  canals  in  connecting  the  lakes  with 
Ijde  water.  Boston  formed  a  connection 
with  the  Hudson  river,  and  another  with  the 
l^ea  at  Ogdensbnrgh.  Philadelphia  im- 
proved its  nold  on  Pittshuig.  Baltimore 
thrust  out  its  iron  arm  to  Wheeling,  and  all 
these  otfered  inducements  to  trade.  The 
number  of  tons  moved  one  mile  during  given 
years  in  each  shows  the  progress  of  trade : 


lT|e2B,ieO  2,211,103,527 


The  valuation  of  this  tonnage  ia  nearly 
$360,000,000,  per  annum,  and  this  affords  an 
indication  only  of  the  wealth  which  has 
passed  eastward.  Thus,  in  1840,  the  value  of 
western  produce,  that  found  market  by  New 
Orleans  and  the  Erie  canal,  was $51,000,000; 
in  1858,  it  was  nearly  $400,000,000,  oi 
increase  ten-fold,  and  on  this  mainly  has 
the  prosperity  of  the  eastern  cities  depended. 
The  exports  of  the  southern  ports  have 
grown  mostly  with  the  direct  export  of  cot- 
ton, and  those  at  the  north  have  added  grad- 
ually food  and  manufactures  thereto.  The 
general  course  of  trade  has  been  to 
tralize  imports  in  New  York. 

Charlestoit  owes  its  origin  to  a  stock 
similar  to  that  of  New  England,  since  s 
colony  of  French  Huguenots,  flying  from 
persecution,  settled  there  in  1690.  It  was 
not  chartered  as  a  city,  however,  until  nearly 


a  century  later,  vis. :  in  1 783,  when  its  popu- 
lation was  nearly  16,000,  The  commerce  of 
Charleston  is  not  extensive,  but  its  facilities 
for  internal  communications  are  large,  and 
enjoys  the  trade  of  the  whole  state,  together 
with  much  of  that  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  A  canal,  twenty-two  miits  long, 
connects  the  Cooper  with  the  Santco  river. 
It  has  a  fleet  of  steamboats  that  are  running 
to  the  neighboring  cities,  and  several  lines 
of  packets  running  to  New  York  regularly. 
Its  most  important  connection  is,  however, 
the  South  Carolina  railroad,  running  136  ' 
miles  to  Hamburg,  on  the  Savannah  river, 
opposite  Augusta,  Georgia,  The  population 
and  business  have  been  as  follows  : — 


1190 

16,359 

$!i,li93,268 

l»V 

24,480 

3,007,113 

S,»H2,940 

IMHl 

30,289 

1,054,619 

1,627,031 

IN4I 

2,318,791 

11,042.070 

]m 

42,986 

1,933,186 

ll,M7,80O 

]m 

61,310 

2,070  219 

16,888,262 

IBTO 

48,966 

617,094 

11,184,208 

The  importations  have  decreased  and  the 
:port  also,  in  consequence  of  the  business 
depression  which  followed  the  war,  and  from 
which  the  city  is  now  slowly  recovering. 

Baltiuobk  was  laid  ont  as  a  town,  by 
Roman  Catholics,  in  1T29,  and  up  to  1765 
it  contained  but  fifty  houses.  The  persua- 
sion of  the  founders  still  predominates.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Patapsco  river,  fourteen 
miles  from  Chesapeake  bay,  and  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  ocean.  The  harbor  is  a  very 
fine  one.  The  city  enjoys  great  iiicilities  for 
commerce,  and  possesses  the  trade  of  Mary- 
land and  part  of  Pennsylvania,  while  it  has 
of  late  obtained  a  good  share  of  that  of  the 
western  states.  It  was  the  great  tobacco 
market  of  the  country,  but  Richmond  now 
rivals  it  in  that  respiect.  As  a  flour  market, 
it  has  few  equals.  The  building  of  railroads 
to  connect  with  the  interior  has  greatly  pro- 
moted the  city  trade,  which  has  progressed 


1810, 

1820, 

1830, 


1870, 

The 
lowed 


13,503 
26,514 
4S,55B 
62,738 
80,625 
102,313 
169,054 
212,419 
267,354 


$6,018,500         $2,239,091 
12,264,331 
9,018 


4,070,842 
4,523,866 
6,701,869 
6,124,201 


6,609,364 
3,791,482 
4,524,575 
6,967,353 
10,442,616 
12,765,053 


importations  have  been  usually  fol- 
with  increase  in  exporU,  but  1870 
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was  an  exception  in  consequence  of  thf 
Franco-German  war,  which  cut  off  the  Eu- 
ropean demand  for  tobacco. 

Philadklphia,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  the  first  city  of  America,  and  though 
it  has  not  ceased  to  expand  since  that  time, 
yet  New  York,  by  force  of  natural  advanta- 
ges, has  come  to  exceed  it  as  a  commercial 
city.  Its  resources  for  manu&eturing 
such,  however,  as  to  have  given  it  a  high 
rank  in  the  interior  trade  of  the  country. 
The  water-power  of  the  neighborhood  is  very 
important,  and  rails  and  canals  give  it  com- 
mand of  limitless  supplies  of  raw  materials, 
coal  and  iron  in  particular.  The  position  of 
the  city  was  early  improved  by  the  construc- 
tion of  canals  b)  the  extent  of  336  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  $24,000,000;  and  seven  lines,  com- 
posed of  1 2  railroads,  of  567  miles  in  length, 
radiated  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  hav- 
ing cost  $53,716,201.  The  canals  and  roads 
have  swollen  Ihe  coal  receipts  of  Philadelphia 
irom  365  tons  in  1820,  to  more  than  l(J,l)00.- 
000  tons  in  1870,  valued  at  $35,000,000 
per  annum.  The  population  and  external 
trade  of  Fhiladelphia  have  been  as  follows: — 

PopolfttloD.    ImporU. 

isio;     asgogT      .-,  „, ., ,—,... 

lew,       406kT63       111,086,181       l,MI,60e 

IMS,        650,009        12,SW,213        6,038,411        15B,097,9M 

lejO,      674j02a       1J3BB,82&      16,649^      607,»S7^ 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  first  settled 
in  1627  by  the  Swedes,  but  was  regulated 
and  laid  out  in  1682  according  to  the  views  of 
William  Penn,  and  its  population  in  1 684  was 
3,500.  The  city  is  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  ocean,  eighty-seven  miles  from  New  York, 
and  130  miles  from  Washington.  It  is  five 
miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware  rivers,  extending  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  its  harbor  is  on  theDelaware,or  east- 
ern side.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  twenty 
feet  water  cannot  reach  Philadelphia,  and  the 
navigation  for  large  ships  below  is  a  little 
difficult.  Pilots  take  inward  bound  ships  at 
sea.  These  circumstances  have  aided  to  give 
Philadelphia,  a  moderate  foreign  commerce 
as  compared  with  tbe  commanding  harbor 
of  New  York. 

But  if  the  foreign  commerce  of  Philadel- 
phia is  moderate,  owing  to  physical  diffi- 
culties, the  internal  commerce,  from  sales  of 
minufectures  and  goods  imported  at  New 
York,  is  very  large — ^and  the  real  growth 
of  the  city  is  indicated  by  her  external  trade 
less  than  that  of,  perhaps,  any  other  city  of 


the  Union.  The  census  of  1870  showed  a 
population  of  674,022.  The  manufacturing 
industry  of  Fhiladelphia  has  increased  in  a 
remarkable  ratio.  Li  1845  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  city  proper  was  $18,000,000, 
the  production  $21,000,000,  and  of  the 
neighborhood  $33,000,000. 

In  1870  the  capital  invested  in  the  various 
industrieswas  given  at  $20.i,564,238,employ- 
ing  1 19,532  hands,  and  producing  $251,663,- 
921  of  annual  value.  In  the  vicinity  the  amount 
is  $47,500,000  additional.  These  figures  de- 
note that  Philadelphia  is  probably  the  great- 
est manufacturing  city  of  the  Union,  and 
will  continue  to  grow  in  that  direction  by 
the  force  of  the  same  influences  which  tend 
to  give  New  York  the  commercial  prepon- 
derance. The  trade  of  the  city  ia  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  second  to  none  in  the  world  for 
m^nitudo  of  operations,  or  successful  method 
in  conducting  them.  A  leading  store  of  that 
city  is  a  model  of  mercantile  method.  Each 
department  in  the  store  is  alphabetically 
designated.  The  shelves  and  rows  of  goods 
in  each  department  are  numbered,  and  upon 
the  tag  attached  to  the  goods  is  marked  the  , 
letter  of  the  department,  the  number  of  the 
shelf,  and  row  on  that  shelf  to  which  such 
piece  of  goods  belongs.  The  cashier  receives 
a  certain  sura  extra  per  week,  and  he  is  res- 
ponsible for  ail  worthless  money  received. 
Books  are  kept,  in  which  the  sales  of  each 
clerk  are  entered  for  the  day,  and  the  salary 
of  the  clerk  cast,  as  a  per-centage  on  each 
day,  week,  and  year,  and,  at  the  foot  of  the 
p^e,  the  aggregate  of  the  sales  appears,  and 
the  per-centage  that  it  has  coat  to  effect 
these  sales  is  easily  calculated  for  each  day, 
month,  or  year.  The  counters  are  desig- 
nated by  an  imaginary  color,  as  the  blue, 
green,  brown,  etc.,  counter.  The  yard-sticks 
and  counter-brush  belonging  to  it  are  painted 
to  correspond  with  the  imaginary  color  of 
the  counter ;  so  by  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment, each  of  these  necessaries  is  kept  where 
it  belongs ;  and  should  any  be  missing,  the 
faulty  clerks  are  easily  known. 

All  wrapping  paper  coming  into  the  store 
is  immediately  taken  to  a  counter  in  the 
basement,  where  a  lad  attends  with  a  pair 
of  shears,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut  the  paper 
into  pieces  to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the 
parcels  sold  at  the  different  departments,  to 
which  he  sees  that  it  is  transferred.  All 
pieces  too  small  for  this,  even  to  the  smallest 
scraps,  are  by  him  put  into  a  sack,  and  what 
is  nsually  thrown  away  by  our  merchants, 
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jielda  to  tLe  systematic  man  some  |20  per 
year.  In  one  part  of  the  eBtablishment  m  a 
tool  closet,  with  a  wort-bench  attached  ;  the 
closet  occupies  but  little  epace,  yet  in  it  is 
seen  almost  every  useful  tool,  and  this  is 
arranged  with  the  hand-saw  to  form  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  smaller  tools  radiating  from  it 
in  sun  form ;  behind  each  article  is  painted, 
with  black  pMnt,  the  shape  of  the  tool  be- 
longing in  that  place. 

It  is,  consequently,  impossible  that  any 
thing  should  he  out  of  place  except  through 
design,  and  if  any  tool  is  missing,  the  wall 
will  show  the  shadow  without  the  substance. 
The  proprietor's  desk  staads  at  the  further 
end  of  the  store,  raised  on  a  platform  facing 
the  front,  from  which  he  can  see  all  the 
operations  in  each  section  of  the  retail  de- 
partment. From  this  desk  run  tubes,  con- 
necting with  each  department  of  the  store, 
from  the  garret  to  the  cellar,  so  that  if  a 
person  in  any  department,  either  porter,  re- 
tail, or  wholesale  eleik,  wishes  to  communi- 
cate with  the  employer,  he  can  do  so  with- 
out leaving  his  station.  Pages  are  kept  in 
each  department  to  take  the  bill  of  parcels, 
together  with  the  money  paid,  and  return 
the  bill  receipted,  and  change,  if  any,  to  the 
customer.  So  that  the  saJeBmaa  is  never 
obliged  to  leave  the  count«c ;  he  is  at  alt 
times  ready  either  to  intcodu.ce  a  i>ew  article 
or  watch  that  no  goods  at»  taken  from  his 
counter,  excepting  those  accounted  for. 

By  a  peculiar  method  of  casting  the  pei^ 
ccntage  of  a  clerk's  salary  on  hia  sales,  coup- 
ling it  with  the  clerk's  general  conduct,  and 
the  style  of  goods  he  is  selling,  a  just  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  services  of  each,  in  proportion  to  hia 
Hilary.  By  the  alphabetic  arrangement  of 
departments,  numbering  of  shelves,  and  form 
of  the  tools,  any  clerk,  no  matter  if  he  has 
not  been  in  the  store  more  than  an  hour,  can 
arrange  every  artiole  in  its  properplace ;  and 
at  any  time,  if  inquired  of  respecting,  or  re- 
ferred to  by  any  clerk,  the  proprietor  is  able 
to  speak  understandingly  of  the  capabilities 
and  bnsiness  qualities  of  any  of  his  employees. 
Population  in  1360,  673.022. 

Boston  was  settled  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  in  1684  was  the  most 
populous  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  having  6,300 
inhabitants.  It  is,  216  miles  from  New 
York,  and  although  possessed  of  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  on  the  coast,  it  had  no  facilities 
for  reaching  the  back  country,  which  was  for 
the  most  part  rocky  aqd  mountainous,  until 


railroads  were  constructed.  Its  early  trade 
was  in  navigation  and  the  fisheries.  Its  first 
adventure  was  in  1627,  when  a  sloop,  loaded 
with  com,  was  sent  to  Narraganset  to  trade, 
and  made  an  encouraging  voyage.  Its  in- 
habitants soon  became  rich  by  doing  the 
trade  of  others  in  their  celebrated  ships,  un- 
til manufacturing  became  possible.  The 
eaetgy  and  intelligence  of  the  race,  when 
turned  in  that  direction,  soon  drew  large 
profits  from  their  industry,  and  more  freight 
for  their  coasting  tonnage,  which  increased 
as  the  numbers  engaged  in  manufacture  re- 
quired more  food  and  raw  materials.  Tha 
greatest  start  was  given  to  the  trade  of  the 
city  when  railroads  had  laid  open  even  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  interior  to  its  enter- 
prise. The  general  course  of  its  population, 
trade,  and  valuation  has  been  as  follows : — 


I 

op»lj«o» 

IiB  ports. 

Eiports. 

Valuation. 

i?i^ 

1B,'|]83 

tS,9I9,S0a 

»3,61T,851 

16,660,880 

1850, 

4a,a»8 

i*,bsfl,;3i 

ll,0fl8,SM 

88,288,200 

1930, 

ei.m 

10,453,644 

7,218.194 

B1,IM,3I0 

1840^ 

9a,8t8 

13,800,936 

B,101,88S 

m,)Oi,ioi 

1950^ 

i8e,ssi 

30,874,661 

10,081,168 

180,006.000 

I84S, 

lflS,659 

«.118.m 

S3,IW,9» 

^; 

ITD.tOO 
2B0^ 

»g'A 

Mliol'^ 

£«2,014,JO0 
684,085,400 

The  eaports  of  Boston  have  taken  a  great 
start  since  1830,  and  since  then  there  have 
been  constructed  nine  hues  of  railroad,  which 
radiate  from  Boston  in  every  direction ; 
placing  every  town  in  New  England  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  by  continuous  lines,  every 
city  of  the  Union,  from  Bangor  to  New 
Orleans,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  and  St.  Paul. 
The  running  of  the  line  of  Cunard  steamers 
gives  it  a  European  connection  more  prompt 
and  regular  than  any  other.  Its  extensive 
trade  snows  the  effect  of  these  connections, 
and  its  taxable  valuation  the  wealth  that 
accumulates  from  its  manufacturing  industry. 
That  valuation  was,  for  1870,  $584,089,400, 
and  the  population  250,526. 

CHAPTER  ni. 


The  city  of  New  York,  at  the  close  of  tha 
revolution,  was  the  second  city  of  the  new 
world,  taking  rank  after  Philadelphia.  Ita  in- 
ternal trade  was  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Hudson  river,  but  its  traders  pushed  across  to 
Lake  Champlain,  and  even  to  Lake  Ontario, 
whence  they  drew  skins  and  furs  from  the, 
Indians,  and  brought  downsome  of  the  prod-- 
uce  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  At 
this  date  there  waa  little  trade  west  of 
Albany.     The   trade  was  mostly  with  thft 
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towns  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  with 
Rutland,  Buriington,  and  other  Vermont 
towns,  as  well  a*  the  western  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Remittances  were  made  frnm 
these  towns  in  ashea,  wheat,  etc.,  and  during 
the  embargo  and  war,  smu^ling  was  very  ex- 
tensively carried  on,  taking  pay  in  specie. 
The  gooda  went  up  the  river  in  sloops.  The 
New  England  cities  had  equal  commercial 
advantages,  and  Philadelphia  enjoyed  many 
others  in  addition.  The  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son furnished,  however,  lai^  supplies  of 
farm  produce  during  the  wars  of  Europe, 
which  gave  a  preponderance  to  the  New 
York  trade,  and  it  began  to  gain  strength. 
In  1807  the  paas^e  of  Fultons  steamer  to 
Albany  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  river 
trade.  Her  statesmen,  however,  soon  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  more  extended  inland  com- 
munication, and  the  canal,  which  had  been 
projected  before  the  peace,  became  a  legal 
reality  in  1817,  and  a  physical  fact  in  1825. 
The  capital  of  the  New  York  merchants  be- 
gan to  be  invested  in  enterprises  which  re- 
sulted in  centring  trade  in  the  city.  The 
canal  connection  opened  the  vast  circle  of 
the  late  trade  to  New  York  city,  and  poured 
into  its  basin  the  western  farm  produce  at 
rates  far  below  what  the  same  articles  could 
be  raised  for  at  the  east.  I. 
therefore.  New  York  became  the  point 
supply,  not  only  for  the  foreign  trade,  but 
for  the  neighboring  states.  The  growing 
manufactures  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
found  cheaper  food  in  New  Yoi'k  than 
their  own  neighborhood,  and  North  ri' 
sloops  and  schooners  continued  the  Erie 
canal  to  the  Delaware  and  the  Charles  ri 
As  new  routes  to  the  west,  and  more 
tended  settlements  in  that  region  opened 
new  sources  for  the  supply  of  produce,  and 
new  markets  for  goods,  the  tendency  was  to 
New  York.  The  capital  engaged  in  com- 
merce at  that  point  being  the  largest,  prod- 
uce found  readier  advances  and  more 
prompt  realization,  while  the  lai^  imports 
and  consignments  of  foreign  goods  made  the 
assortment  larger  and  the  average  cost  1 
there  than  elsewhere.  The  same  circi: 
stance  that  drew  produce  into  New  Yi 
bay,  also  drew  eastern  manufactures  to  the 
same  point,  and  this  increased  the  assort- 
ment which  was  to  bo  found  at  the  con 
centre.  The  fact  that  produce  tended 
erally  to  New  York,  as  a  matter  of  ci 
made  it  the  centre  of  finance.  The  United 
States  government,  and  bank,  and  mint  had 


been  established  at  Philadelphia.  Those 
circumstances  could  not,  however,  control 
the  currents  of  trade.  The  pork,  and  com, 
and  wheat  of  the  west,  the  manufactures  of 
the  east,  the  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice  of  the 
south,  being  sent  to  New  York  to  obtain 
advances,  it  followed  that  from  all  quarters 
bills  drawn  against  produce  ran  on  New 
York.  Those  bills  found  buyers  among 
the  country  dealers,  who,  in  all  directions, 
wanted  to  remit  to  New  York  to  pay  for 
;oods  there  purchased.  Capital  could  not 
;eep  aloof  from  the  focus  of  transactions,  and 
all  loans  to  be  made  or  financial  operations 
to  be  conducted,  sought  New  York,  For 
ame  reason  all  funds  seeking  investments 
went  there  to  find  them.  Produce,  goods, 
material,  capital,  all  operated  in  refer- 
!  to  New  York,  and  the  foreign  trade 
the  motor  which  kept  up  the  circulation. 
This  tendency  to  a  centre  once  commenced, 
cannot  be  turned,  but  it  strengthens  with 
the  general  increase  of  the  country.  The 
other  cities  strive  to  turn  a  portion  of  the 
current  each  in  its  own  direction,  but  the 
result  of  those  efforts  is  only  to  increase  the 
aggregate  trade  of  the  whole. 

If  the  amount  of  specie  exported,  and  for 
the  most  part  that  is  but  a  transit  trade  from 
California,  is  deducted  from  the  New  York 
account.  New  Orleans  will  be  found  to  come 
within  $88,000,000  of  it.  The  lines  of 
communication  with  the  interior,  and  the 
facilities  for  advancing  on  produce,  drew  to 
New  York  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
western  produce,  and  operations  are  now 
there  carried  on  which  partake  of  a  specula- 
tive character.  Port,  flour,  etc.,  are  often  sold 
largely  for  future  delivery  on  the  New  York 
exchange ;  and  much  of  the  cotton  shipped 
from  southern  ports  direct  to  Europe,  is 
resold  in  New  York  many  times  before  it 
arrives  out.  When  the  cotton  ia  put  on 
board  ship  for  Liverpool,  samples  and  bills 
of  lading  are  sent  to  New  York,  and  the 
cotton  sold  "  in  transitu  " — that  is,  during 
its  passage  to  Europe,  Should  the  ocean 
telegraph  come  into  operation,  this  system 
could  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
since  news  from  the  Liverpool  market  could 
be  received  at  least  thirty  days  after  a  cai^ 
is  shipped  before  its  arrival  out ;  and  in 
speculative  times,  other  articles  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  operations.  The  export  of 
com  first  became  a  large  business  in  the 
famine  years  of  1847-8,  and  the  sub- 
divisions of  quahticB,  round  and  flat,  yellow, 
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white,  etc.,  then  manifested  themselves.  In 
1859  the  crops  were  greatly  beyond  any 
former  experience,  and  every  availahle 
meana  of  transportation  was  taken  up  to 
convey  them  to  market.  The  realization  of 
them  depends  upon  the  quantitiea  that  Eu- 
ivpe  may  require,  and  this  depends  upon  the 
events  of  a  few  weeks.  The  steamers  now 
give  inteliigence  in  eight  or  ten  days,  when 
formerly  thirty  were  required.     Since  the 


ocean  telegraphs  have  worked,  Ihe  price  of 
corn  in  Liverpool  is  known  ainmltaneously 
in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  water  trans- 
portation pressed  to  the  utmost  before  the 
frosts  close  it. 

The  proportion  which  each  of  the  cities 
named  enjoys  of  the  aggregate  export  trade 
of  the  whole  country,  is  seen  in  the  following 
table; — 


BOSIOL. 

PhUadelphU. 

B<i]tlinoi«. 

Neir  OclHiu 

NewY 

ork. 

ToUl. 

Hoef 

892,631 

»34,957 

$28,521 

$9,287 

$1,754,953 

$1,920,299 

Pork 

«1,69S 

116,147 

110,710 

25,914 

2,09^ 

2,792,814 

Lumber 

223,755 

92,556 

108,029 

30,691 

m 

1,194,723 

448,720 
586,130 

3,181 
11,662,120 

2,060 
452,120 

6,920 

600 
19,815 

Petroieum  and  coat  oils. 

32,522,449 

Butter 

37,875 

I3,12S 

30,694 

rM 

504,618 

7,623 
355,511 

5,018 
39,272 

11,644 

52,859 

2,397 
57,341 

8,824 
6,589 

987 

Hams,  &c 

5,994,505 

139,694 
346,547 

234,626 
119,746 

288,657 
65,518 

231,969 

4,980 

4l'5 

Tallow 

3,777,195 

Cotton 

148,179 

3,393,510 

00,686,701 

148,304,921 

151,345 

6,218 

35,347 

1,246 

1,434,176 

478,226 

26,757 

3,553,418 

19,479,798 

7,922 
68,321 
2,764 

85 

Brass  manufactures 

1,095 

2,372 

143 

1.50 

438 

156,792 

1,615,-554 

384,107 

11,832 

10,043,1 55 

Cotlon          "            .... 

50,980 

5,403 

112,203 

3,135,910 

767,770 

894,773 

10,073 

19,740 

11,556,013 

bulUon.. 

11,674,570 

80,519 

190,164 

224,180 

144,624 

1,715,695 

1,504,377 

444,180 

Hour 

1,160,653 

923,955 

2,320,651 

1,611,270 

li.6H 

363 

17,631,198 

652,952 

280 

Sewing  machines 

117.934 

2,460 

$7,784,376  $16,278.329113,507,177  8107,237,091  $186,983,288       $331,963,U 


The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825, 
gave  the  first  decided  impulse  to  the  city 
business,  and  produced  a  powerful  effect 
upon  its  prosperity.  The  impulse  was  pro- 
longed under  the  bank  excitement  that  ex- 
ploded in  1837.  The  effect  of  railroad  ex- 
tension at  the  West  has,  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  had  a  still  more  powerful  influence 
upon  its  growth.  The  following  table  gives 
the  population,  imports,  exports,  and  taxable 
valuation,  for  a  long  period : — 


opulatjos 

Imports. 
«,679 

Kipotta. 

m.oss 

TilaaUon. 

Up  to  the  year  1840,  the  business  of  tl 
West  depended  mostly  on  the  canal,  and  b 


way  of  New  Orleans.  The  city  held  then  a 
kind  of  monopoly,  but,  like  all  monopolies, 
it  cramped  the  producers.  The  large  ex- 
penditure at  the  West  for  bank  capital,  in 
the  years  1836-37,  caused  a  great  credit 
demand  for  goods  upon  New  York,  which 
was  generally  met  The  facilities  granted 
in  those  years  by  the  American  bankers  in 
London,  for  the  purchase  of  goods  on  credit, 
placed  these  within  the  reach  of  any  dealer 
who  could  make  a  fair  show  ;  and  the  goods 
obtained  on  credit  required  lo  he  sold  on 
the  same  terms.  The  rivalry  thus  produced 
among  those  who  could  command  goods,  was 
very  great,  and  the  utmost  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  paper  in  exchange  for  goods.  The 
banks  showed  the  same  eagerness  to  discount 
the  paper  that  the  merchants  did  to  obtain 
it,  and  the  mass  grew  in  a  rapid  ratio,  from 
the  small  country  dealers  to  city  jobbers  and 
importers,  and  London  bankers,  until  the 
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Bank  of  England,  in  August,  1836,  issued  a 
warning  to  those  houses  to  curtail  their 
credits.  This  was  the  "  hand  writing  on  the 
wall" — settling  day  had  come.  The  bnaineas 
aouth  and  west  had  then  been  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  jobbing-houses,  who  employed 
drummers  to  haunt  the  New  York  hotels 
and  beset  even'  new-comer  with  tempta- 
tions to  buy.  The  drummers  of  the  day  had 
usually  no  limit  placed  upon  their  expenses, 
which  were  intended  to  cover  the  "atten- 
tions "  shown  to  the  country  dealer.  These 
revelled  in  the  dissipations  of  the  town  at  the 
apparent  expense  of  their  entertainer,  and 
they  could  do  no  less  than  buy  of  such  atten- 
tive friends,  when  the  bill,  whether  they  dis- 
covered it  or  not,  would  often  cover  their 
own  and  other  people's  expenses.  The 
mode  of  business  then  in  vogue,  when  banks 
were  multiplying  bo  rapidly  all  over  the 
country,  waa  to  take  the  paper  of  the  dealers, 
payable  at  their  own  local  bank.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  dealer  would  be  sure  to 
keep  his  credit  good  at  home.  The  result 
showed  that  the  dealer,  in  order  to  pay  the 
New  York  bill,  got  an  accommodation  note 
done  at  his  bank,  which  thus  became  the 
debtor  of  the  New  York  collecting  hank. 
By  this  means,  although  the  New  York 
merchant  got  his  money,  the  west  was  still 
in  debt  to  the  east;  and  this  continued  as 
"  long  as  capital  was  sent  from  the  east  to  the 
west  to  start  banks.  The  whole  system  ex- 
ploded in  183?,  and  the  bank  capitals  were 
sunk  in  these  credits.  From  that  date  there 
was  to  be  "  no  more  credit,"  a  threat  which 
has  often  been  r^eated  without  being  put 
in  practice.  The  Mily  permanent  change 
seemed  to  be  to  require  notes  payable  in  New 
York,  Those  are  given  at  dates  longer  or 
shorter,  but  the  system  is  an  improvement 
Ml  the  old  mode.  With  1840  also  began 
the  railroad  building,  which  brought  stocks 
and  bonds  to  New  York  for  negotiation,  and 
the  money  being  expended  west  promoted 
consimiptioii  of  goods,  which  caused  a  greater 
demand  in  New  York.  The  exports  of  prod- 
nce  increased  at  higher  prices,  and  the 
sales  of  these  gave  the  producers  the  means 
of  buying  more  goods.  In  1838,  thirty-one 
years  after  the  first  succesafiil  steamboat,  ar- 
rived the  first  ocean  steamer,  the  Sirius,  at 
New  York,  marking  a  new  era  in  foreign 
trade,  since  communication  with  Europe 
■was  now  reduced  to  half  the  time,  a  circum- 
stance which  was  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
capital    engaged   ia   commerce,  because   it 


could  be  turned  oftcner.  From  that  date 
n  steam  navigation  rapidly  increased. 
The  electric  telegraph  of  Morse  began  a  few 
years  later  to  exert  ita  influence  in  facili- 
tating intercourse,  and  the  express  sys- 
tem was.  also  introduced.  It  is  somewhat 
singular,  that  with  the  breakdown  of  the  old 
credit  system  and  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
of  making  notes  payable  in  New  York,  four 
important  elements,  having  the  highest  cen- 
tralizing tendencies,  began  to  operate.  These 
were,  first,  ocean  navigation;  second,  the 
more  extended  construction  of  railroads ; 
third,  the  invention  and  construction  of  tele- 
graphs— there  are  now  26,000  miles  of  wires, 
that  have  cost  over  $2,000,000,  consolidated 
in  one  company,  and  New  York  is  the  centre 
for  the  whole :  and,  fourth,  the  express  system 
of  intercourse.  AH  these,  centring  in  New 
York,  came  into  active  operation  at  the  mo- 
ment when  gold  was  discovered  in  California, 
to  give  them  an  extraordinary  impetus.  The 
express  business  is  peculiarly  American,  and 
has  grown  with  a  vigor  which  places  it  among 
the  most  important  trading  fecilitiea  of  the 
country.  In  the  springof  1839,  a  year  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Sinus  at  New  York,  W. 
F.  Hamden,  then  out  of  employ  in  Boston, 
waa  advised  by  his  friends  to  get  a  valise  and 
take  small  packages  and  parcels  froni  his 
acquaintances  in  Boston  to  their  correspond- 
ents in  Now  York,  and  return  with  what 
they  had  to  send,  making  a  small  charge  for 
his  services.  He  did  so,  and  discovered  that 
a  great  pubhc  want  was  to  he  supplied..  Ha 
soon  contracted  with  the  railroad  to  send  a 
car  through  with  his  goods,  and  with  busi- 
ness tact  ne  opened  offices,  employed  mes- 
sengers, pushing  the  business  with  American 
energy.  In  1840  an  opposition  was  started 
by  Adams,  In  1841  new  fields  were  explored 
by  Hamden,  who  ran  an  express  between 
Albany  and  Boston,  and  one  between  Albany 
and  New  York,  Route  after  rout«  was  then 
opened  to  express  agents,  penetrating  fiirther 
and  further,  and  multiplying  their  lines  in 
the  densely  settled  portions  of  the  country; 
not  only  between  cities,  but  between  difierent 
portions  of  the  same  city.  In  1845,  Buffalo 
was  reached  by  Wells  &  Co,  In  1849,  the 
gold  fever  brought  California  within  the 
scope  of  express  operations,  and  from  San 
Francisco  as  a  centre,  "pony"  expresses  ran 
to  the  di^ngs  with  great  success,  placing 
the  solitary  miners  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in 
direct  connection  with  the  mint  and  with  Wall 
street.     As  these  busy  agents  continued  to 
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Jncrease,  and  lessen  the  difBculty  of  commu- 
nication, trade  multiplied  as  a  consequence. 
The  telegraph  had  also  penetrated  most 
direct  routes  between  cities,  and  that  instru- 
ment came  in  aii  of  the  express,  which 
executed  an  order  transmitted  by  telegraph. 
Instead  of  waiting  the  slow  course  of  the 
pofit  for  a  reply,  the  telegraph  gave  an  in- 
stantaneous order  for  goods  that  the  express 
conveyed.  Thus,  the  three  months  that 
would  once  have  been  consumed  in  coming 
from  Cincinnati  for  goods  and  returning,  was 
reduced  to  three  days.  All  the  cities  of  the 
tmion  were  brought  within  similar  speaking 
distance.  In  1860  it  was  estimated  that  the 
expresses  travelled  twenty  thousand  miles 
daily,  in  discharge  of  orders,  and  the  service 
has  since  doubled.  Steam,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  express,  had  thus  greatly  facilitated 
trade,  by  making  the  long  Bcmi-annual  ex- 
peditions to  the  lai^e  cities,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods,  umiecessary.  The  small 
dealers  could  now  buy  frequently  in  small 
parcels  the  goods  they  found  most  in  demand, 
instead  of  buying  a  six  months'  stock,  and 
taking  the  risk  of  the  goods  being  well  se- 
lected for  the  market.  This  also  brought 
with  it  another  change.  It  had  been  the 
case,  that  most  of  the  goods  sent  to  America 
formerly  were  the  surplus  stock  of  the  British 
manufacturers.  That  is,  where  patterns  had 
been  got  up  for  the  home  consumption  and 
the  regular  trade  supplied,  there  would  remain 
s  stock  thst  had  become  comparatively  dead 
by  ^o.  This  dead  stock  was  "  good  enough 
for  the  American  market,"  and  was  sent  out 
almost  for  what  it  would  bring,  and  being 
transported  into  the  interior  for  six  months' 
sales,  became  a  sort  of  Robson'a  choice  for 
the  consumers.  When,  however,  frequent 
arrivals  of  new  goods  came  to  be  htid  before 
the  customers,  they  immediately  displayed 
a  taste  and  exercised  a  choice.  Ill-assorted 
goods  would  now  not  sell  at  all.  English 
refuse  became  of  no  value,  because  American 
taste  was  developing  itself  with  considerable 
strength.  The  customer  was  no  longer  to 
take  what  was  laid  before  him ;  but  in  order 
to  sell,  the  dealer  was  now  to  eiercise  his 
sagacity  as  to  what  would  please  his  taste 
in  selecting  it,  andhis  judgment  in  buying  it. 
The  manufecturer  of  dry  goods  was  obliged 
to  follow  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  em- 
ptoytnent  of  designers  became  important.  It 
was  now  that  the  sagacity  and  taste  of  the 
fiictory  agents  were  felt  to  be  an  indispensa- 
ble element  in  the  success  of  a  concern.   The 


production  of  a  design  was  promptly  followed 
by  the  judgment  of  the  public,  and  manu- 
facturing became,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  fine 
arts. 

The  joint  operation  of  these  new  agencies 
manifested  itself  in  1 850,  when  the  west  had 
become  enriched  with  the  large  sales  it  had 
made  of  its  produce  daring  the  famine  years, 
and  the  railroads  and  canals,  then  in  opera- 
tion, had  profited  largely  by  the  high  freights 
and  tolls  paid  by  produce  on  its  way  to 
market.  The  gold  of  California  was  now  in 
its  turn  adding  a  new  stimulus  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city.  In  1852  the  Michigan 
roads  had  opened  through  to  Chicago,  and 
New  York  was  now,  by  rml,  within  thirty- 
six  hours  of  that  city.  The  projection  and 
construction  of  railroads  went  on  rapidly, 


means  to  build  were  drawn,  and  to  which 
these  means  returned  in  the  purchase  of 
goods.  The  Crystal  Palace,  in  1853,  drew 
great  numbers  of  persons  to  the  city,  and 
gave  a  start  to  retail  trade,  which  had  im 
important  effect  upon  the  value  of  real 
estate  and  the  location  of  business.  In  the 
above  table  we  find  that  the  imports  into 
the  city  from  abroad  rose  fifty  per  cent. 
in  the  five  years  to  1855,  and  the  total 
valuation  two  hundred  millions.  'This  valu- 
ation followed  the  changed  location  of  busi- 
ness. In  the  speculative  times  of  1836-7, 
the  old  Pearl  street  house,  in  Hanover  square, 
was  the  headquarters  of  country  dealers,  and 
that  square  the  centre  of  the  dry  goods  trade, 
around  which  all  others  ^glomerated.  The 
great  fire  of  December,  1835,  by  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  and  a  value  of  $18, 000,- 
000  was  destroyed,  broke  up  the  location, 
which,  however,  wasspeedily  rebuilt,  and,  with 
the  rebuilding,  the  Merchants'  Exchange  was 
enlarged  and  reconstructed  at  an  expense  of 
$1,800,000.  The  usual  fate  overtook  occu- 
piers in  the  inordinate  demands  of  landlords, 
and  the  leading  fnms  pushed  across  Wall 
street  and  made  Pine  and  Cedar  streets  the 
great  centie.  Gradually  firm  after  fern  ven- 
tured upon  Broadway,  which,  in  1845,  was 
visited  by  a  fire  that  caused  the  rebuilding  of 
the  lower  portion,  no  longer  for  dwellings, 
but  for  substantial  stores.  One  firm  went 
up  to  the  comer  of  Rector  street,  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  Battery,  and  took  the  site, 
long  vacant,  of  the  old  Grace  church,  at  a 
tease.  "Too  high  up,"  said  conservatism, 
as  the  4rowd  rushed  by,  and  the  great  retail 
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firm  of  Sl«wart  &  Co.  took  the  old  Wash- 
ington hotel  at  tbe  comer  of  Chambers,  and 
occujiied  the  block  with  a  marble  store  which 
then  had  no  equal  m  any  dty.  Here  tmporl- 
iug  and  jobbing  are  carried  on  to  the  extent 
of  gaO,00U,O0U  by  one  who,  by  his  energy 
and  enterprise,  baa  increased  a  capital  of  a 
few  hundreds  to  millions,  and  now  employs 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  clerks  and  olhers. 
There  were  handsome  stores  before  this  was 
built,  but  Ibis  commenced  the  era  of  expen- 
sive structures.  The  demands  of  luxury 
have  led  to  the  erection,  up  town,  of  elegant 
trade  palaces  of  iron,  marble,  and  freesttine, 
for  the  leading  firms  in  the  dry  goods,  jew- 
elry, ctothbg,  porcelain,  and  other  branches 
of  trade  ;  while  the  wholesale  dealers,  invad- 
ing the  old  college  grouDd,  have  covered  it 
with  stores  of  great  size  and  beauty.  The 
centre  of  business  which,  thirty  years  since, 
was  within  a  fourtii  of  a  mile  of  the  Battery, 
is  now  two,  and  a  half  miles  distant,  and  the 
value  of  real  estate  has  followed  like  a 
"  ground  swell,"  reaching  incredible  rates. 
A  marble  store  on  Broadway  was  rented  in 
1860  for  $50,000  per  annum,  and  in  1867 
for  $75,000.  A  lot  on  Broadway,  near 
Broome,  sold  in  1859  at  private  sale  for 
$1 10,01*0  !  it  had  been  bought  at  auction  in 
1852  for  $35,1100.  An  elderly  gentleman 
present  remarked,  "  This  lot  was  part  of 
the  old  Colonel  Bayard  farm,  and  was  given 
by  the  colonel  to  his  barber  for  a  hair-dress- 
ing bilL  I  have  seen  it  sold  four  times,  and 
each  time  people  decided  the  buyer  crazy  to 
give  such  a  price."  The  Society  Library 
lot,  corner  of  Leonard  and  Broadway,  sold 
with  the  building  in  1849  for  $60,0(t0 ;  after 
the  costly  stores  erected  on  it  were  burned  in 
1867,  it  was  sold  for  $650,000,  and  a  build- 
ing costing  about  81,100,000  erected  on  it. 
The  "  Central  Park,"  to  cover  843  acres, 
was  projected,  and  has  since  been  prosecuted, 
at  a  cost  of  over  $12,000,000,  having  em- 
ployed in  the  fourteen  years,  over  60,OuO 

The  dty  has  spread  toward  the  upper 
wards  through  tbe  agency  of  railroads,  which 
have  enabled  workmen  and  merchants  to  live 
further  from  their  places  of  occupation.  The 
importance  of  consuming  as  little  time  as 
possible  in  co;ning  &om  and  going  to  occu- 
pation, made  it  requisite  formerly,  that  per- 
sons should  live  near  their  business.  The 
old  cities  of  Europe  are  thus  built  with 
row  streela  and  very  high  houses,  to  accom- 


modate many  in  n  little  space.  Modem 
cities  are  built  on  a  broader  scale.  Orani- 
bussea  first  came  into  play  to  give  a  greater 
breadih  to  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  and 
horse-railroads  have  still  further  expanded 
the  area.  Manhattan  island  forming  a  point 
at  the  Battery,  runs  northerly  between  the 
Norlb  and  East  rivers.  From  the  park  the 
city  spreads  in  a  ian-Iike  form  east  and  west, 
and  from  that  point  radiiite  twelve  railroads, 
including  the  Harlem,  which  runs  by  the 
Fourth  avenue  to  Albany.  The  eleven  other 
roads  run  on  as  many  routes,  and  carry  their 
passengers  from  three  to  eight  miles,  return- 
ing with  them  to  a  common  centre  every 
morning  to  business.  These  eleven  railroads 
cost  about  $12,500,000.  In  1869  they 
transported  about  131,000,000  passengers. 
There  are  in  New  York  city  thirteen  other 
railroads  not  having  their  terminus  at  the 
Park,  which  cost  somewhat  more  than  the 
eleven,  and  carry  altogether  nearly  as  many  . 
passengers.  In  Brooklyn  there  are  thirty 
horse-railroads  which  have  cost  nearly  $25,- 
000,000,  and  carry  about  150.000,000  pas- 
sengers. The  telegraph  also  comes  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  dty  business.  Many 
large  firms  whose  offices  are  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  and  warehouses  and  manu- 
factories in  the  upper  part,  connect  the  two 
by  telegraph,  to  transmit  orders  and  for  in- 
formation. All  tbe  police  stations  connect 
by  telegraph  lo  give  alarms  of  robbery,  and 
fire  alarms  are  also  conveyed  by  the  same 
means.  The  "  time  ball  "  also  operates  by 
telegraph.  On  the  top  of  the  Custom  House, 
sixty  feet  high,  is  a  mast  on  which  siidi^s  a 
black  ball  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
This  can  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the 
bay.  It  is  hoisted  lo  the  top  of  -the  pole, 
and  is  so  arranged  that  the  moment  the 
SUE  reaches  the  zenith,  by  observaiion,  at 
Albany,  it  is  released  by  electricity  and  falls, 
marking  twelve  o'clock,  by  which  every 
shipmaster  in  the  port  may  Sethis  chrono- 
meter. 

All  the  railroads,  continually  running 
night  and  day,  aided  by  six  stage  routes, 
bring  the  business  and  working  population 
lo  their  occupations,  and  back  at  night ;  yet 
all  these  routes  are  insutScient  to  transport 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  need  convey^ 
ance,  within  a  reasonable  lime,  and  new 
routes,  elevated  and  viaduct,  have^been  pro> 
jected,  with  cars  drawn  by  steam  power,  to 
&eilitate  rapid  transit. 
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Tlie  aggregate  of  paaaengera  conveyed 
each  year  by  the  railroads  and  stages  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  is  about  ten  times  the 
popuialioD  of  the  United  States  ;  the  greater 
Buiuber  going  to  and  I'oming  from  their  busi- 
ness by  these  conveyancea  every  working 
day.  Thin  fociiity  of  transit  allows  business 
men  to  concentrate  their  stores  and  ware- 
houses around  certain  points,  thus  affording 
better  opportunities  lor  purchasers  from  db- 
taiit  cities  and  villages  to  purchase  their 
stocks  witliout  spending  much  time  in  going 
from  one  warehouse  to  another  to  select  the 
great  vaiiety  of  goods  which  go  to  msike  up 
a  general  assortment.  The  importers,  job- 
bers, and  large  dealers  reside,  of  course,  at  a 
distance  from  their  warehouses,  but  they  are 
brought  promptly  and  readily  to  them  by 
cars,  stages,  or  steamers.  Yet  these  centres 
of  trade  change  materially  every  four  or 
five  years.  Tlie  jobbing  and  importing  trade 
in  all  articles  pertaining  to  a  dry  goods  stock, 
are  none  of  them  below  the  Park,  and  are 
rapidly  concentrating  above  Canal  street, 
while  the  retailers  of  the  firstclass  are  erect- 
ing their  magnificent  stores  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Union  Park.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  Lord  &  Taylor's  fine  store  on  the  corner 
of  Grand  street  and  Broadway,  was  regarded 
as  very  far  up-town  for  a  retail  establish- 
ment. That,  as  well  as  Arnold  &  Consta- 
ble's on  Canal  street,  and  Siewart's  on  the 
comer  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  street, 
Lave  now  been  for  some  lime  wholesale 
stores  exclusively.  The  change  is  a  very 
great  one  from  the  time  when  even  large 
dealers  lived  in  the  dwelling  houses  over 
their  stores  and  boarded  their  clerks. 

Perhaps   the   greatest    difference   which 

Eurchasers  who  come  to  the  New  York  raar- 
et  are  called  to  observe,  is  in  the  division 
of  the  goods.  Formerly  a  dry  goods  jobber 
kept  a  full  assortment  of  every  thing  in  his 
line,  and  it  required  no  little  tact  and  exer- 
cise of  memory  to  keep  each  line  full.  Now, 
one  house  eoniines  itself  to  woolens,  another 
to  cottons,  another  to  silks,  and  yet  another 
to  fancy  articles  ;  and  even  these  are  sub- 
divided, as  in  woolens  one  will  keep  tailors' 
goods,  another  dress  goods  and  women's 
wear;  in  cottons,  one  confines  himself  to 
prints,  another  to  the  plain  goods  ;  in  silks, 
we  have  establishments  lor  piece  goods,  and 
others  for  ribbons  and  smaller  articles.  The 
tendency  is  to  a  still  more  minute  division, 
and  thus  we  have  a  dealer  in  hosiery,  a 


dealer  in  lace,  a  dealer  in  perfumery,  a  dealer 
in  pocket  handkerchiefs,  a  dealer  iii  shawls, 
and  one  house  keeps  nothing  but  suspenders  1 
Thirty  years  since  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing became  a  separate  business,  and  it  has 
since  subdivided  into  many  branches.  There 
are  now  establishments  exclusively  for  the 
sale  of  spool  cotton,  and  others  for  braids 
and  bindings,  and  others  still  for  buttons,  for 
fringes,  and  for  Berlin  wool.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  division  of  goods 
here  noticed  may  not  be  a  positive  conveni- 
ence, although  it  certainly  increases  the  la- 
bor of  the  purchaser.  It  has  led  to  greater 
method  in  the  purchase  of  goods,  and  buyers 
are  now  provided  with  catalogues  of  goods  in 
each  department,  so  arranged  as  to  make 
purchasing  much  easier.  Buyers  now  make 
a  corresponding  division  also  of  their  time, 
and  one  day  is  set  apart  for  wnolens,  another 
ibr  silks,  and  so  on  throujfh  the  whole  cata- 
logue. Could  some  staid  customer  of  the 
last  century,  awaking  from  a  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle sleep,  be  set  down  at  this  day  in  some  of 
our  thronged  thoroughfares,  he  would  get 
sorely  jostled  and  foot  weary  before  he  had 
made  a  black  cross  against  all  the  articles 
upon  his  memorandum. 

The  supplies  of  gnods  for  the  country 
dealers  are  derived  fi-om  various  sources; 
small  wares  from  city  manufacturers :  do- 
mestics from  the  mills  or  agents  ;  foreign 
goods  from  importers  or  agents  of  foreign 
manufacturers.  The  local  manufactures  are 
generally  purchased  by  the  jobbers  to  make 
pood  their  assortments,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  hardware,  and  most  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  escept  the  productions  of  the 
large  mills,  which  have  agents  in  the  city  for 
their  special  sale. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  all  parties, 
manufacturers,  importers,  jobbers,  and  houses 
jobbing  in  the  smalt  way,  as  well  as  retailers, 
to  give  long  credits,  six,  eight,  and  twelve 
months,  and  the  jobbers  often  sold  for  of>en 
notes,  which  were  frequently  renewed  wholly 
or  in  part  when  ihey  came  due.  The  panic 
of  1857,  and  the  hard  times  of  1961,  put  an 
end  to  most  of  this.  Four  months  is  now 
genei'ally  the  longest  limit,  and  many  of  the 
best  houses  sell  only  on  thirty  or  sixty  days 
time,  or  for  cash  only.  Custom  is  now 
sought  in  the  country  by  means  of  agents, 
instead  of  by  the  old  system  of  drummers. 
Si-llers  depend  largely  upon  the  mercantile 
agencies  for  information  in  relation  to  the 
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liability  of  the  buyer.  These  agencies  have 
rfijnificationa  in  every  town  of  the  country, 
but  their  usefulness  is  not  what  was  at  one 
time  expected  from  them.  The  grocers 
who  sell  sugar,  etc.,  do  bo  generally  at  from 
ten  to  sixty  days,  and  get  their  money  before 
the  dry  goods  people,  who  also  come  after 
the  liardware  and  earthenware  dealers.  The 
supply  of  capital  in  the  city,  under  these 
circumstances,  brings  to  it  the  largest  assort- 
ment of  goods,  and  of  course  it  is  the  best 
point  at  which  to  buy,  the  more  so  that  at 
times  there  is  an  over-supply  of  goods,  which 
being  worked  off  at  auction,  realizes  a  loss 
sometimes  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  to  the  im- 
porter and  foreign  owner,  and  of  course  to 
the  advantage  of  the  country  buyer.     The 


general  attractions  oSered  to  buyers  make  it 
to  the  advantage  of  sellers  elsewhere  to  send 
their  merchandise  to  New  Tork  to  meet  the 
purchasers.  BosKm  made,  recently,  an  at- 
tempt to  break  up  this,  by  establishing  sales 
of  her  manufactures  there,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  New  Tork.  The  force  of  centrali- 
zation is,  however,  difficult  to  overcome,  (md 
the  imports  at  New  York  show  an  increas- 
ing share  of  the  arrivals  into  the  whole 
country.  Thus,  in  1870,  New  York  im- 
ported $315,200,022  out  of  an  aggregate  of 
$462,377,587  ;  in  1840,  SSO,OUO,000  out  of 
an  aggregate  of  $121,000,000.  The  propor- 
tionate imports  at  the  Atlantic  ports  are  as 
folbwe : — 


Gold  Bullion.. 
Silver  bullion . . 
Coffee....'.'.'.'.". 


Tea 

Linseed 

Guano 

Wool,  raw  and  fleece. . 

Wool,  shoddy, 

Watches 

Cool,  tntuminouB .,,... 

Woolens 

Cotton  hoie 


Boilon. 
$13,026 

Philadolphte. 

Bdtimon. 

17,586 

"'l'98,76i 
106 

U02 

5,581 

1,210,044 

848,369 

'6,'409,8i9 

1,140,091 

2^'03",687 

35,342 
33,669 

618,422 
25,763 

Steel,  bar  and  ingot.  • . 
Silts 

Window  glass 

Gunnj  b^s  and  cloth . 


Cutlery  and  flies. . 


117,651 

222,848 
4,118,117 


832,938 
133,283 
1,555,501 
826,835 
316,742 
114,208 
157,635 


3,131,711  8,534 

1,912,447      3,981,538 
7,731,049      5,556,549 


214,439 

321,709 
113,788 
15,671 


-  73,777 
214,868 

2,099,567 
144,579 


92,159 

9,514,749 

40,636 

3,293,649 

12,578,323 

13,206,109 

2,886,860 

734,726 

3,497,254 

53,412 

2,830,692 

276,230 

38,569,889 

4,388,551 


133,961 
855,099 
874,267 
4,858,971 
1,834,016 
1,537,422 
5,453,624 


19,971 


14,199,797 
24,234,879 
13,863,373 
4,141,304 
1,415,519 
6,743,350 
55,609 
3,021,875 
1,110,316 
34,435,059 
4,734,475 
18,645,578 
2,342,408 
23,904,048 
16,859,134 
3,405,966 
2,322,504 
291,218 
3,156,236 
2,509,280 
9,669,571 
2,248,819 
1,799,928 
B.728,028 


Total $31,731,152  810,235,356  817,195,890       810,367,943    8208,778,188     8311,871,006 

The  aggregate  imports  at  these  five  ports  I  imports  of  all  the  other  porta.  The  im- 
of  these  items,  are  5278,308,529,  which  ports  of  coffee  at  New  Orleans  from  Bra- 
leaves   $33,562,477  of  these  goods  m  the  |  zil,  to  go  up  the  river,  are  large ;  and  at 
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BostOD,  coffee  and  hides,  from  the  same 
Bource,  figure  high.  But  both  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  receive  much  coffee  direct ; 
in  fact,  that  is  the  largest  item  of  import  at 
those  two  cities.  Boston  imports  many  ma- 
terials for  her  manu&cture — linseed,  wool, 
jute,  hides,  etc.  Philadelphia  also  imports 
some  of  these.  The  great  mass  of  the 
goods,  fw  the  con-umption  of  the  interior, 
passesifito  the  port  of  Now  York.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  many  of  the 
importations  at  New  York  are  really  foi 
Philadelphia,  Albany,  and  other  cities,  even 
western  ones.  They  are  entered  at  the 
custom-house  by  a  broker,  who  pays  the  duty 
and  forwards  them  by  express  to  their  desti- 
nation, for  a  small  commission.  The  express, 
the  rails,  and  the  telegraph,  facilitate  such 
operations. 

The  gold  and  silver  imported  at  New  York 
are  from  various  sources,  but  in  the  last  few 
jearshave  consisjed  mostly  of  doubloons  and 
Spanish  gold  from  Europe,  to  re-esport  to 
Havana  ftr  the  purchase  of  the  sugar  crop. 
In  1857,  that  movement  was  veiylat^e,  early 
in  the  year,  to  the  island,  and  subsequently, 
when  the  stock  of  sugar  accumulated  very 
largely  in  New  York,  thegold  came  back  from 
Havana  to  prevent  it  from  being  sacrificed. 
The  bulk  of  the  gold  that  forms  the  amount 
exported,  is  direct  from  California,  and  has 
been  annually  since  the  discovery,  in  sums 
of  nearly  fifty  millions. 

The  gold  extracted  from  the  earth  by  the 
miners  of  California  has  a  considerable  degree 
of  purity,  and  before  refining  establishments 
were  set  up  in  the  state,  sold  at  from  $1 6  to 
$30  per  ounce.  Much  was  used  as  a  currency. 
It  was  carried  in  little  leather  pouches,  and 
weighed   out  to  shopmen   in  exchange  for 

fiods.  A  large  portion  of  it  was  carried  to 
ew  York,  in  the  pockets  of  home-bound 
adventurers,  and  sold  in  New  York  at  such 
rates  as  were  possible.  The  buyers  mostly 
had  it  sent  to  Philadelphia,  by  express,  at  an 
expense  of  3-8  per  cent.  It  was  then  assayed 
and  coined  at  the  public  mint,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds returned  to  the  owner.  'i?his  expensive 
and  round-about  process  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mint  in  San  Francisco  and  an  assay 
office  in  New  York,  where  the  miners  them- 
Belves  could  deposit  the  dust  and  get  the  full 
yalue  in  return.  When  the  dust  is  deposited, 
a  certificate  of  weight  is  given  and  the  gold 
in  bars  returned.  There  are  a  number  of 
private  assaying  houses  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  dust  is  cast  into  bars  of  large  size. 


Most  of  these  are  connected  with  banking 
houses,  and  the  bars  are  the  basis  of  ex- 
change. The  express  companies  deal  in  this 
gold.  The  miner  now  having  a  lot  of  dust, 
sells  it  to  an  express  agent,  or  sends  it  down 
to  a  banker  in  San  Francisco,  who  has  it 
assayed  and  cast  into  bars.  The  value  is 
credited  to  the  depositor,  less  the  commis- 
sions. The  bars  are  mostly  shipped  to  New 
York,  and  the  bankers  draw  bills  against 
them  in  favor  of  those  who  have  remittances 
to  make  to  the  bank.  The  competition 
among  the  bankers  reduces  the  rate  at  which 
these  bills  can  be  sold  to  a  point  that  leaves 
apparently  no  profit,  and  it  is  charged  in 
some  cases  that  they  draw  at  a  loss,  in  tiie 
view  of  monopolizing  the  business.  The  re- 
fining leaves  a  small  profit.  The  cost  of 
shipping  the  gold  to  New  York  may  be  thus 
stated :  freight,  cto.,  $1  57 ;  state  stamp  on 
bill,  20  cents;  insurance,  $1  50— making 
$3  27  onSlUO.  But  the  insurer  gets  from 
the  Mutual  companies  scrip,  worth  on  an 
average  35  cts,,  which  reduces  the  cost  to 
$2  92.  The  bare  sometimes  command  a 
higher  price  in  New  York  than  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Thus,  a  bar  of  100  ounces,  880  fine, 
is  at  this  moment  worth  par  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  900  fine  it  is  worth  87J  cts.  pre- 
mium in  New  York.  This  price  has  reference 
to  tho  gold  only  of  the  bar.  There  is  some 
silver  in  eaeh.  Thus,  in  the  bar  880  fine 
there  is  88  ounces  of  gold,  II J  of  silver,  and 
1-2  Qi.  copper.  In  the  other,  90  oz.  gold,  9 
1-2  silver,  and  a  half  copper.  This  makes 
the  gold  worthi  per  cent  more  in  NewYork 
than  in  San  Francisco,  and  reduces  the  cost 
of  tha  bill  to  $1  92  per  cent.  It  is  evident 
that  he  who  sells  his  bills  at  2  per  cent, 
makes  hut  8-10  of  1  per  cent,  or,  mcluding 
other  items,  a  small  loss.  If  the  house  feela 
strong  enough  to  insure  itael£  it  saves 
the  insurance ;  but  this  must  be  more  or  less 
a  risk  to  those  who  take  the  bills.  Thus 
the  operation  is  one  of  mere  cost  of  ship- 
ment of  the  gold;  but  the  control  of  so 
much  gold  on  paper  issued  is  an  object  with 
large  firms.  The  higher  value  of  gold  at 
New  York  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
financial  centre  of  the  Union,  The  ex- 
changes of  tho  country  with  Europe  and 
with  the  interior  of  the  states  turn  there. 
The  south  ships  its  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and 
rice ;  the  west  its  produce ;  and  the  At- 
lantic states  their  manufactures.  These,  as 
we  have  seen,  give  an  aggregate  value  of  over 
1300,000,000  sent  abroad  in  a  year.     The 
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shippers  of  these  goods  draw  Ijills  against 
them,  and  offer  them  for  sale.  The  market 
of  sale  must  be  where  the  greatest  demand 
for  them  for  remittance  exists.  New  York 
imports  two-thirds  of  all  the  goods  received 
into  the  country,  consequently  the  demand 
ia  there  the  greatest  for  the  bills,  and  they  are 
sent  there  for  sale.  It  happens  that  the  great 
majority  of  bili-drawers  are  unknown  to  the 
buyers,  hence  there  is  hesitation  in  taking 
their  bills.  To  obviat«  this,  a  number  of  large 
banking-houses  connected  abroad,  and  having 
great  capital,  buy  the  bills  that  have  "bills 
lading"  attached,  aad  the  goods  are  sent  to 
their  correspondents  abroad.  In  llie  seasons 
of  the  year  when  shipments  are  most  active, 
these  bills  are  plenty  and  low.  They  are 
then  purchased  and  endorsed,  and  sold  with 
the  endorsement  at  a  higher  rate  when  the 
season  advances  and  the  cotton-bills  run 
short.  If  the  demand  ia  active,  and  the  rate 
of  money  higher  here  than  abroad,  the  bank- 
ers draw  on  their  own  resources,  and  lend 
them  the  proceeds  of  the  bills  tbcy  sell  on 
stocks  or  other  securities.  They  are  also  the 
buyers  of  the  gold  bars  as  they  arrive  from 
CaJifomia,  and  pay  such  rates  as  the  demand 
for  exchange,  or  the  rate  of  money,  or  the 
price  of  gold  on  the  continent,  present  or 
prospective,  will  warrant,  A  demand  for 
silver  to  go  to  Asia,  causes  a  demand  for  gold 
with  which  to  buy  it  on  the  continent,  and 
this  demand  draws  upon  New  York,  and  in- 
directly upon  the  whole  country.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  bill  business  is  thus  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  lai^e  bankers.  This  grows  out 
of  the  feet  that  there  is  abroad  no  market 
for  bills  on  New  York.  Thus,  the  New  York 
importer  of  goods,  in  order  to  pay  for  them, 
buys  a  bill  on  ships'  specie,  instead  of  order- 
ing his  creditor  abroad  to  draw  upon  him, 
which  would  be  done  if  a  bill  on  New  York 
were  saleable  in  the  London  market.  It  is 
understood,  that  when  snch  amounts  of  bills 
from  the  south  and  elsewhere  are  sent  to 
New  York  for  sale,  the  proceeds  of  those 
sales  form  a  large  fund  due  by  New  York  to 
those  sections.  These  funds  are  deposited 
in  the  New  Yorlc  banks,  and  by  them  em- 
ployed in  loans  upon  stocks,  or  in  such  other 
ways  as  will  pay  an  interest.  Thus  the 
whole  country  contributes  to  the  supply  of 
capital  at  that  common  centre.  The  New 
York  banks,  some  fifteen  years  since,  in 
order  to  encourage  that  centralization,  allow- 
ed interest  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  funds  so 
deposited.     This  caused  a  greater  sum  to  be 


so  employed,  and  imposed  on  the  banks  the 
necessity  of  lending  it,  in  order  to  make  a 
profit.  The  amount  of  funds  lying  in  New 
York  varies  from  $50,000,000  to  $90,000, 
000,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The 
banks  in  all  sections  of  the  country  that  have 
such  funds  in  New  York  do  not  draw  against 
it  directly  in  favor  of  those  who  want  to  re- 
mit to  New  York,  but  they  use  the  funds  tq 
buy  up  their  own  or  other  paper  cheap. 
The  effect  is  to  swell  the  supply  of  funds  m 
New  York,  and  at  times  foster  speculation 

The  funds  that  accumulate  in  New  York, 
make  it  also  the  mart  for  stock  operations; 
and  these  are  very  large,  as  well  for  regular 
investments,  as  for  merely  gambling  opera- 

With  the  creation  of  any  commodity 
whatever,  there  springs  up  almost  simuJ- 
taneonsly  a  class  of  persons  to  deal  in  it,  and 
to  appropriate  more  or  less  capital  to  its 
prosecution.  This  capital  is  most  generally 
applied  to  the  purchasing  of  it  when  it  is 
thought  to  be  cheap,  in  order  to  hold  it  un- 
til it  can  be  disposed  of  to  better  advantage, 
or  in  advancing  money  to  the  needy  seller. 
The  persons  so  engaged,  by  devoting  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject  of  their 
traffic,  reduce  it  to  science,  and  soon  detei-- 
mine  and  classify  the  kinds  and  qualities 
adapted  to  the  markets  and  wants  of  the 
public.  The  dealing  in  stocks  is  compara- 
tively of  modem  origin,  and  commenced  with 
the  credit  system  of  the  European  govern- 
ments, at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  William  of  Orange  avoided  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts, 
by  borrowing  money  instead  of  extorting  it 
by  illegal  taxation  like  Charles  I.,  or  steal- 
ing it  like  Charles  II.  The  moment  that 
government  stocks— or  certificates  of  debt 
issued  to  the  government  creditors — made 
their  appearance,  they  became  subjects  of 
traffic,  and  with  the  certificates  of  stock  in 
corporate  companies,  formed  the  material  for 
speculation,  and  the  exchange  markets, 
where  the  surplus  wealth  of  communities 
seek  investment,  became  the  theatre  for 
operations  in  securities.  The  American 
colonies  had  no  stock  debts  or  corporate 
companies,  since  little  surplus  capital  existed 
for  such  investments.  The  paper  money 
that  they  issued,  however,  afforded  by  its 
fluctuation  many  opportunities  of  jobbing  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  When  the  revo- 
lutionary war   broke    out,  the    continental 
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money  of  tlie  federal  government  gave 
larger  field  for  these  operations,  which  wei 
based  mostly  on  the  rapid  depreciation  o 
their  value.  Thus,  a  person  would  borrow 
SQm,  returnable  in  the  same  description  in 
fixed  time.  Its  value  in  that  time  having 
fallen,  he  could  return  it  at  a  profit  f 
posing  the  money  to  be  par,  a  person  wi 
pledge  a  bag  of  $1,000  for  paper ;  a  fall  of 
eight  or  ten  per  cent  in  sixty  daya  would 
enable  him  to  redeem  his  dollars  with  $100 
profit.  In  the  time  of  the  .revolution,  a 
stage  driver,  having  a  talent  that  way,  made 
money  in  the  traflic,  and  subsequently  be- 
came the  head  of  the  largest  bank  and  stock 
house  of  his  time  in  ^ew  York,  ending  a 
long  and  respected  life  by  suicide,  'fliis 
paper  soon  perished,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  government  stock,  representing  the  pub- 
lic debt.  This  wsts  soon  accompanied  by 
United  States  and  other  bank  stock,  insu- 
rance, canal,  mining,  railroad,  etc.,  to  an 
immense  amount.  Up  to  1835  the  majority 
■of  the  stocks  were  banks  and  insurance,  but 
tliore  was  no  regular  stock  market.  There 
were  brokers  who  bought  and  sold  stocks, 
but  there  was  no  concentration  of  operations. 
In  that  year  the  tegislature  of  New  York 
authorized  the  New  York  stock  board,  which 
has  since  continued  to  be  the  stock  market 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  boards  of  bro- 
kers have  been  started  in  most  of  our  large 
cities.  Their  operations  are,  however,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  based  upon  those  of 
New  York,  with  which  they  communicate  by 
telegraph.  The  board  of  brokers  sits  with 
closed  doors  from  10  1-2  A.  M.  to  12  M. ; 
an  irregular  session  is  held  about  2  1-2  P.  M. 
There  is  a  president,  a  treasurer,  and  a 
secretary ;  the  latter  keeps  a  list  of  all  the 
stocks  dealt  in  in  the  market ;  the  members 
are  admitted  by  ballot  after  notice  of  nomi- 
nation by  one  of  the  board.  He  must  have 
been  at  least  a  year  a  broker,  and  on  his 
admission  pays  a  fee  of  $450.  When  the 
members  are  assembled,  the  president  pro- 
ceeds to  call  the  list,  and  as  each  stock  is 
named  in  succession,  those  who  have  orders 
to  buy  or  sell  make  their  offers,  and  the 
transactions  are  recorded,  when  they  become 
binding  upon  the  members.  If  any  of  these 
defaults  he  loses  his  seat  until  he  can  pay  or 
arrange  the  claim.  The  theory  of  the  board 
is  that  it  is  the  reservoir  where  all  stocks 
held  by  the  public  are  brought  for  sale,  and 
where  all  buyers  come,  through  brokers,  to 
purchase.     The  number  of  brokers  is  some 


850,  and  the  commission  charged  is  a  quar- 
ter of  one  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say  $25  on 
$10,000.  The  board  requires  each  member 
to  chaste  not  less  than  a  quarter,  but  as 
most  of  them  sell  again  for  their  customers  for 
nothing,  the  charge  is  practically  one-eighth. 
The  quantities  of  stocks  to  be  dealt  in 
have  rapidly  increased  of  late  years.  A 
late  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
gives  an  approsimation  of  the  amount  of 
stocks  now  in  the  country ;  to  that  return 
we  have  prefixed  the  amount  of  the  same  at 
a  previous  date  : — 

1S40.  len. 

UnltM  StiitF9i6i»k>aiil  bonds.  $25,000,000  SI.935.000,000 

State  stockB -..,  174,903,997  425,132.425 

118  i:itles'  k  towns'  slk's  &  b'di.     13,107,000  812,000.000 

850  countiea'  Btnrha  mi  bonds. .      1,600,000  125,000,000 

ITie  national  bank  eCncks £90,772,091  436,4'a,Sll 

State  Banks B2,000  000 

IBOInsuranoe  stocks 40,101,000  100,000;00(I 

IWlnlad  atociti 46,102,208  1.100flOO,000 

"      bonda 40,897,792  1,220,000,000 

lal  And  naiigallon  stocks. .    31,219,911  49.O00,OaO 

"^           bonds..    19,207,101  40,400,0000 

i5niiiiinEBndolhercQ'8i'tocla..    10,101,201  185,000,000 

bonds..      IflOO.OOO  7,800,000 

9092,916,801     $0,082,310,780 

This  vast  increase  of  stocks  is  manipulated 
mostly  upon  the  New  York  stock  board,  and 
the  stocks  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
caused  to  float  by  the  sums  sent  to  brokers 
by  their  correspondents  in  the  country  and 
neighboring  cities,  with  which  to  "  operate." 
The  speculative  transactions  far  exceed  those 
of  other  kinds.  Hie  actual  investments  of 
tal  are  not  large  at  the  board.  Those  who 
take  stocks  for  income  do  so  of  the  issuers 
when  the  proposals  are  put  out,  and  they 
hold  them  like  the  United  States  and  state 
stocks,  which  rarely  come  on  the  stock  ex- 
change. The  mass  of  the  transactions  then 
are  of  non-dividend  paying  stocks,  that  are 
the  foot-ball  of  speculation,  and  so  pay  the 
operators  profits.  The  brokers  are  mostly 
cliques  of  operators,  who,  when  the  market 
is  dull  and  prices  are  low,  combine,  as  "bulls," 
to  purchase,  producing  a  rapid  rise,  in  the 
hope,  seldom  disappointed,  that  the  spec- 
ulative eomniunity  will  be  tempted  by  that 
rise  to  come  in  and  buy  ;  as  they  do  so  the 
brokers  unload  themselves  upon  the  buyers, 
and  then  become  "  bears,"  combining  to  do- 
)ress  the  market,  and  to  compel  a  fell  at  least 
iqual  to  the  rise,  skinning  the  outsiders  in 
he  process.  The  speculators  generally  buy 
m  time,  that  is,  to  pay  for  the  stock  at  their 
option,  any  day  within  thirty  or  sixty,  as  the 
may  be.  In  this  way  the  buyer  pays 
interest  on  the  purchases.  He  may  also  sell 
to  deliver  at  any  day  he  pleases  within  a 
specified  time,  or  "  seller's  option,"    or  to 
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deliver  at  the  "  buyer's  option ;"  he  may 
borrow  stock  and  sell  it  in  the  hope  of  buy- 
ing it  back  cheaper  on  delivery ;  he  may 
buy  a  privilege  to  deliver  a  stock  at  a  certain 

Erice  at  a  specified  time,  or  not,  as  it  suits 
im ;  or  he  may  sell  or  buy  a  privilege  of 
taking  and  paying  for  a  stock  or  not  as  it 
suits  him  ;  he  may  buy  cash  stock  and  sell 
on  time.  To  produce  a  fall,  cliques  will  sell 
for  cash  all  the  stock  they  have  or  can  bor- 
row, and  then  offer  time  contracts  without 
iimit,  until  other  holders  are  frightened  and 
sell.  Confederates  keeping  up  a  clamor  to 
alarm  the  public  at  such  times,  ail  offers  to 
buy  are  smothered,  and  orders  to  purchase 
are  suppressed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
bination for  a  rise  is  accompanied  by  the 
most  astonishing  prophecies  of  a  "  good 
time,"  Considerable  quantities  are  bought  on 
time,  the  sellers  hoping  to  get  them  cheaper. 
Meanwhile  the  cash  stock  is  bought  up  and 
pledged  for  more  money  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion ;  the  demand  for  the  stock  bought  on 
time  runs  up  the  rate,  and  the  public  are 
expected  to  come  in  with  sufficient  strength 
to  let  the  clique  all  sell  out  at  a  profit,  when 
they  will  be  ready  for  a  bear  operation. 
There  are  numberless  modes  of  varying  and 
combining  speculative  operations,  which 
would  fin  a  volume.  All  these  time  operations 
were  illegal  until  1869,  when  they  were  all 
legalized,  and  a  stock  debt  may  now  be  col- 
lected like  any  other. 

The  amount  of  the  transactions  is  immense. 
In  1840,  the  a^^^gate  of  sales  for  themonth 
of  June  was  $3,684,460 ;  of  this  one-half  was 
bank  stock  and  one-half  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son canal.  In  June,  1857,  previous  to  the 
panic,  the  sales  reached  $250,000,000,  mostly 
railroad  Stocks.  In  1871  the  sales  for  May 
were  considerably  over  $600,000,000.  In 
a  speculative  year  the  stock  transactions 
will  run  twenty-eight  or  thirly-eiglit  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars.  Those  trans- 
actions require  a  great  deal  of  money  to  con- 
duct them,  and  fliese  funds  come  to  New 
York  to  a  considerable  extent  from  neigh- 
boring cities,  as  well  as  from  the  west.  They 
also  employ  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  of 
the  banks  put  out  "at  call,"  and  also  thi 
proceeds  of  bills  sold  by  large  exchangi 
houses.  Thus  we  may  suppose  a  house  sell: 
on  the  departure  of  a  steam-packet  $500, 
ODD  of  sterling  bills.  This  money  is  paic 
into  bank,  and  is  loaned  out  on  stock  seen 
rities  at  7  per  cent,  on  call,  until,  by  a  sue 
ceeding  packet,  it  may  be  called  in  and  re 


mitted  in  gold  to  Europe.  This  operation, 
on  a  large  scale,  will  induce  the  banks  to 
call  in  their  loans  to  protect  their  specie, 
and  the  value  of  money  will  rise  in  the 
market.  The  rule  in  stock  speculation  is 
loss,  and  the  experience  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate dealers  is  that  the  interest  and  com- 
missions absorb  the  whole  average  profits. 
The  ftinds  sent  to  New  York,  therefore,  for 
stock-dealing,  only  contribute  to  the  central 
profits. 

If  we  were  to  throw  into  a  tabular  form 
the  new  agencies  of  business  centring  in  New 
York,  we  should  have  results  as  follows: — 

Ocean  navigation,  15  lines,  135  ships,  $96,000,000 

TeleRraphs ,  60,00Omiles,  44,063,000 

Express  companies...  112,000     "  45,000,000 

Railrosda 80,000     "  1,128,000,000 

City  railroads 55    ■'  23.000,000 

Canals 59,000,000 

81,395,063,000 

The  number  of  strangers  that  are  drawn, 
to  the  city  in  a  year  by  ocean  steamers  is 
nearly  300,000,  and  they  fill  the  hotels  that 
have  of  late  taken  such  splendid  proportions, 
and  have  been  carried  up  tcThirty-first  street 
and  Broadway,  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  old  business  centre.  The 
march  of  hotels  up-town  has  been  steady. 
The  Astor  House  was,  in  1833,  the  up-town 
house.  From  the  Astor  House  to  Chambers 
street  was  a  long  remove,  in  1840.  In  1852 
the  St.  Nicholas  advanced  a  mile  to  Spring 
street,  and  became  not  only  the  up-town,  but 
the  "upper-crust"  of  all  hotels.  In  1854, 
Niblo's  Garden,  on  Prince  street,  was  occn- 
pied  by  the  Metropolitan;  and,  soon  fol- 
lowing,  the  Everett  Ilouse,  taking  ground  a 
mile  higher,  opened  on  Sixteenth  street ;  and 
in  1859,  superior  in  distance,  size,  magnifi- 
cence, and  expense,  the  Fifih  Avenue  Hotel 
opened  on  2itd  street.  The  Southern,  the 
Grand  Central,  the  HofTman,  the  St.  James, 
and  a  score  of  others  have  since  been  added, 
besides  the  family  hotels,  like  the  New  York, 
St.  Denis,  Clarendon,  St.  Germain,  Spingler, 
Sturtevant,  Prescotf,  etc.  Extravagance 
is  only  an  allurement.  Indeed,  the  hotel- 
keepers  seem  to  have  followed  the  advice  of 
Boyden,  when  he  first  gave  popularity  to 
the  Astor.  His  cracker-baker  complained 
that  the  waiters  were  inattentive:  "Kill  me 
two  of  them,  and  put  it  in  your  bill,"  he 
briskly  replied.  And  to  his"  partner,  who 
spoke  of  the  exactions  of  guests,  he  replied, 
"  Furnish  a  gold-dust  pudding,  with  diamond 
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plama,  if  they  require,  but  charge  accord- 
ingly." That  is  the  secret  of  hotei-kecp- 
ing  m  New  York — let  nothing  be  wanting, 
not  even  a  sufficient  charge.  Immense  waste, 
no  doubt,  attends  the  system,  but  it  attracts. 
The  splendid  arrangements  tempt  many  city 
families  to  take  up  their  abode  in  them;  and 
a  small  family,  evenat$3.50  per  day  per  head, 
do  better  thin  to  pay  tbe  eitravagant  rents 
demanded  for  fashionable  houses,  with  the  at^ 
tendant  expenses.  That  these  things  are  not 
done  cheaply,  the  blD  of  $91,000,  presented 
to  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Japanese 
ambassadors,  is  ample  evidence.  The  nu- 
merous visitors  to  New  York  from  the  south 
and  west,  as  well  as  the  constant  current  of 
traders,  better  class  of  emigrants,  and  Cali- 
fornia passeDgers,  fill  the  hotels  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city;  and  the  whole  mass,  by 
their  purchases  for  peraoival  use,  make  an 
important  part  of  the  city  retail  trade,  of 
which  Broadway  is  the  main  locality.  The 
records  of  arrivals  show  the  averse  number 
per  day  at  all  the  hotels  is  not  far  from 
3,000,  or  the  immense  number  of«l,095,000 
per  annum.  This,  at  an  average  of  $3,  gives 
33,285,000  for  hotel  bills  alone,  but  all  the 
expenses  cannot  he  estimated  under  $12,000, 
000.  The  facilities  of  railroads  and  ferries 
also  induce  a  great  deal  of  trade  from  sur- 
i-onnding  cities  and  towns  within  a  reason- 
able distance.  Within  an  area  of  fifty  miles 
there  are  few  who  do  not  do  their  shopping 
in  New  York,  and  very  many  of  the  small 
local  shops  send  daily  mess^es  to  the  city 
to  complete  orders  they  may  have  received. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  la^  quantity  of  manu- 
factures that  were  formerly  continod  to  the 
city  are  now  sent  long  distances  into  the 
country,  particularly  in  me  winter,  where  they 
are  done  cheaply  by  those  who  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  a  living.  The  largo 
circle  of  country  thus  loses  its  rural  charac- 
ter, and  partakes  of  the  metropolitan  nature. 
It  follows  that,  as  city  locahties  become 
known  for  particular  business,  and  visitors 
seek  them  to  trade,  all  of  that  class  of  deal- 
ers seek  business  places  there,  and  thus  con- 
centrate the  business.  The  fixed  population 
of  the  city  is  given  by  the  census  at  942,338, 
and,  with  the  neighborhood  more  or  less 
connected,  the  wants  of  3,000,000  require 
to  be  met  from  the  retail  stores  of  the  cities, 
in  addition  to  the  crowds  of  visitors  from 


abroad.  The  retail  trade  is  therefore  a  very 
important  one,  and  its  vigor,  apart  from  the 
purchases  of  visitors,  depends  in  some  degree 
upon  the  cheapness  of  food.  Where  immi- 
gration has  reached  over  1,000  souls  per 
day,  composed  of  persons  skilled  in  almost 
all  employments,  and  all  eager  to  obtain 
work,  competing  with  those  in  the  city  who 
live  by  their  occupation,  and  with  those  in 
the  country,  who  are,  so  to  speak,  amateurs, 
it  is  evident  the  wages  cannot  be  extravagant, 
and  the  amount  that  can  be  spared  from 
them,  after  deducting  house-rent  and  food, 
is  not  much  in  the  average.  Food  is,  how- 
ever, the  important  item.  When  that  is 
cheap,  trade  is  more  active.  An  indication 
may  De  afforded  in  flour.  The  quantity  used 
in  New  York  is  2,400,000  bbls.  per  annum. 
In  some  years  the  price  has  been  as  low  as  $4, 
in  others  as  high  as  $16.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  Buras  is  $26,400,000  in  one  year. 
The  tax,  in  years  of  dear  food,  thus  thrown 
upon  the  city  is  enormous.  It  fortunately 
happens,  that  in  years  of  dear  food  the  food- 
sellers  make  more  purchases.  The  influence 
of  such  times  is  very  perceptible  in  the 
operations  of  the  pawnbroker,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  lend  smaJI  sums  on  the  pledge 
of  almost  any  conceivable  article  that  may 
be  offered-  They  charge  24  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  the  article,  unredeemed  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  becomes  forfeit  by  sale  at 
auction.  The  amount  of  loans  in  one  year 
was  given  at  $3,000,000,  and  the  number  of 
pledges  4,875,000,  which  would  give  an 
average  of  about  68  cents  each  loan. 

While  cheap  food  is  an  important  .item  in 
the  ability  to  purchase,  yet  employment  is 
the  main  consideration,  and  this  depends 
upon  the  prosperity  of  those  sources  on 
which  the  city  depends  for  its  business. 
These  in  the  long  run  are  progressive,  not- 
withstanding the  reactions  that  sometimes 
take  place,  and  the  diffusion  of  employments 
which  machine  inventions  tend  to  bring 
about. 

The  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  country 
does  not,  however,  depend  upon  any  locality : 
all  production  and  aU  business  is  constantly 
seeking  the  conditions  under  which  it  can 
best  thrive.  These  cannot  be  dictated;  but, 
being  found,  the  general  welfare  is  as  a  con- 
sequence the  greater,  and  with  the  general 
prosperity  the  common  centre  must  only 
become  the  more  magnificent. 
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Thb  use  of  paper  money  is  a  raodorn  ii 
vetition,  and  may  yet  be  considered  but  i 
an  oxperiinent,  since,  from  its  first  emissio 
in  the  colonies  to  the  present  day,  pap( 
money  has  constantly  changed  its  form  and 
the  conditions  of  its  circulation.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  paper  money  originated 
this  continent,  since  it  was  used  long  before 
in  the  countries  of  Europe.  Its  nature  has, 
however,  been  more  developed  here,  and 
every  phase  of  it  has  had  full  scope  of  action. 
The  circulating  paper  is  of  many  forms,  such 
as  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  gov- 
ernment bonds  bearing  interest,  government 
bonds  bearing  no  interest  and  not  converi^i- 
ble  into  coin,  but  receivable  for  taxes  and 
dues,  and  lastly,  corporation  or  bank  prom- 
ises to  pay  coin  on  demand.  There  are  many 
other  descriptions  of  circulating  paper,  but 
these  are  the  chief  that  are  used.  The  last 
two  are  those  which  have  figured  most  as 
money.  The  intention  of  paper  money  is  to 
supply  the  place  of  coin  where  that  article  is 
not  sufficiently  abundant,  as  was  eminently 
the  case  with  the  early  colonies.  The  colo- 
nies were  none  of  them  rich,  and  had  not 
been  able  to  import  and  keep  as  much  of  the 
precious  metals  aa  would  serve  for  a  currency, 
that  being  as  much  an  instrument  of  com- 
merce as  a  road  or  a  ship.  In  substituting 
paper  for  coin  there  is  no  difficulty  aa  long 
as  the  quantity  emitted  does  not  exceed  the 
demandsof  business  for  a  currency.  If  there  is 
no  trade — that  is,  if  no  one  wants  to  exchange 
his  commodities  for  others — there  is  no  want 
of  currency.  As  the  desire  to  trade  increases, 
a  want  of  money  to  represent  commodities 
ia  experienced,  and  the  want  is  proportioned 
to  the  numbers,  wealth,  and  activity  of  the 
traders  up  to  a  certain  point;  because  when 
trade  is  very  active,  money  itself  changes 
hands  rapidly  and  performs  more  transfers 


than  when  it  i%  sluggish.  There  most  be, 
however,  great  confidence  in  the  value  of  the 
money,  because  doubt  in  that  respect  in- 
stantly checks  traffic.  The  early  colonists 
were  in  that  position.  They  had  commodi- 
ties which  they  had  raised  and  made,  but 
they  had  no  currency,  or  not  enough.  In 
this  position,  in  1890,  it  became  necessary  for 
Massachusetts  to  Send  a  military  espedition 
to  Quebec  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Canada, 
The  expedition  failed,  and  the  troops  came 
back  clamorous  for  pay.  The  colony  had  no 
money  to  pay  with,  and  it  adopted  the  expe- 
dient of  issuing  promises  in  convenient 
amounts.  The  fiiith  of  the  colony  was 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  these,  and  they 
would  be  received  for  taxes  and  dues.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  these  bore  no  interest, 
and  were  not  convertible  into  coin.  They 
were,  in  fact,  mere  orders  of  the  government 
upon  farmers  and  others  for  food,  clothing, 
etc,  in  favor  of  the  soldiers,  to  be  called  in 
by  taxes,  not  to  be  paid  in  money.  The 
paper  was  worth  nothing  to  export.  Its  only 
value  consisted  in  its  bemg  good  to  pay  taxes 
with.  It  ia  at  once  obvious  that  no  man 
wanted  more  than  would  suffice  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  aggregate  amount  that  could  be 
issued  was  then  measured  by  the  sum  of  the 
taxes.  In  order  to  increase  the  amount,  the 
colonial  government  made  it  a  legal  tender, 
that  is,  compelled  creditors  to  take  it  (or  pri- 
vate debts.  This  was  so  palpably  unjust,  and 
was  productive  of  so  many  evils,  that  the 
home  government  suppressed  it.  Neverthe- 
less, the  same  necessities  produced  similar 
devices,  and  other  colonies  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Massachusetts  with  similw-  results. 
In  1?4S,  Massachusetts,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  an  expedition  to  Louisburg,  ^ain 
issued  bills  of  credit  to  the  extent  of 
£3,000,000.  This  paper  speedily  deprecia- 
ted to  II  for  1:  that  is,  £l  in  silver  was 
worth  ill  I  in  those  bills.  The  English  gov- 
ernment then  sent  out  £180,000  in  silver,  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  expedition,  and  with  this 
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the  thi'ifty  colony  bought  up  its  own  papi 
at  11  for  I.  New  York,  during  the  penod 
1709  to  1786,  made  thirty-four  issues  of  bills 
of  credit,  amounting  in  the  aggregati 
£1,563,407,  and  the  depreciation  was  about 
2  to  1 ;  in  other  colonies  much  more.  The 
evils  attending  these  issues  were  very  great, 
but  the  cause  continued  to  operate,  and  when 
tho  war  broke  out  in  1775,  tke  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  was  forced  upon  the  issue 
of  $3,000,000  worth  of  "  continental  money," 
as  distinguished  from  the  state  issues ;  and 
to  ^vc  these  issues  some  firmaess,  they  made 
them  a  legal  tender.  This  supply  of  paper, 
in  addition  to  the  colonial  emissions.  In- 
creased the  ditBeulties,  and  some  of  the  colo- 
nies went  a  step  further  and  made  personal 
property  k  legal  tender,  according  to  apprais- 
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standing the  general  discredit, 
obliged  to  push  the  issues.  In  1779  the 
amount  outstanding  was  $160,000,000,  and 
by  1780  it  reached  $200,000,000,  when  the 
ralue  fell  so  fest  that  before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  bills  ceased  to  circulate.  There  are 
those  still  living  who  remember  giving  $100 
for  "a  eake  of  gingerbread,"  or  $10,000  for 
a  hat  cocked  in  the  fiishion  of  the  day. 
The  whole  amount  issued  by  Congress  *as 
$359,456,000,  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
new  government  they  were  purchased  at  the 
rate  of  1  cent  for  $1.  The  state  issues  met 
with  similar  fate.  The  entire  absence  of 
money  thus  brought  about,  with  the  attend- 
ant evils,  mainly  induced  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution,  which  at  once  prohib- 
ited the  states  from  ever  ag^n  issuing  "  bills 
of  credit,"  or  making  "any  thing  but  gold 
and  silver  a  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts." 
That  is,  those  prohibitions  are  a  record  of 
the  experience  derived  from  the  colonial  ex- 
periments in  paper  money. 

Tho  condemnation  of  "bills  of  credit"  was 
a  great  good.  The  important  question  was, 
however,  what  to  do  next;  and  thb  engaged 
all  minds.  Specie  had  vanished,  and  govern- 
ment paper  money  was  dead.  Mercantile 
sagacity  had,  however,  on  the  death  of  the 
continental  money,  devised  a  partial  remedy 
in  1781.  This  consisted  of  the  substitution 
of  private  corporate  credit  in  place  of  gov- 
ernment credit,  and  took  shape  in  the  char- 
tering of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  at 
Philadelphia;  the  Bank  of  New  York,  in 
the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Bank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  Boston. 

It  is  Ml  erroneous  idea,  that  was  enter- 


tained for  a  1  >ng  time  that  banks  bv  the 
issues  cf  credit,  create  capital  aid  on  this 
dea  many  new  banks  were  started  impart- 
ing much  aotmty  to  traie  The  good 
eSects  ot  their  operation  were  due  however, 
rather  to  the  concentration  and  application 
of  cap  tal  to  mercantile  uses,  than  to  an  in- 
crease m  the  quantity  of  capitaL  Before  the 
establishment  of  banks,  individuals  kept  the 
money  they  received  in  their  own  Louses, 
tempting  robberies,  and  subjecting  them- 
selves to  loss  of,  interest,  and  to  risk  and 
trouble  in  seeking  small  investments.  Tho 
shopkeeper  and  merchant  who  received 
money  in  the  course  of  business  in  small 
sums,  kept  it  by  him  until  he  made  hU 
wholesale  purchases,  when  he  paid  it  out 
altogether.  The  aggregate  sum  thus  lying 
entirely  idle  was  very  mge.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bank,  the  owners  of  money 
deposited  it  in  the  vaults.  The  institution 
thus  became  the  common  receptacle  for  all 
idle  funds.  Inasmuch  as  that,  although  all 
the  depositors  were  entitled  to  draw  their 
money  whenever  they  chose,  yet  but  a  small 
proportion  did  so,  the  banks  might  safely 
lend  the  money  so  deposited  on  notes  at 
short  dates,  sixty  to  nmety  days,  and  still 
have  as  much  within  their  control  as  would 
meet  the  probable  demand  of  the  depositors 
for  payment.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
that  the  notes  discounted  should  be  prompt- 
ly paid  at  maturity,  in  order  that  the  bank, 
itself  subject  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  on 
demand,  might  have  control  of  the  means  of 
payment.  Tho  discount  of  mercantile  notes 
with  two  good  endorsers  then  became  the 
business  of  banks  ;  and  we  may  here  remark 
in  passing,  that  this  wrought  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  borrowing  money  in  the  communi- 
ty. L'p  to  that  period,  good  character,  in- 
dustry, and  sobriety  were  security  for  loans. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  a  be- 
quest of  Dr.  Franklin  in  trust  to  the  city 
fthen  town)  of  Boston,  of  a  sum  of  money 
from  which  young  mechanics  of  the  above 
characteristics  were  to  be  loaned  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  start  them  in  business.  Thoy 
were  to  repay  the  money  with  interest,  and 
the  sum,  vith  its  accumulation,  was  to  con- 
tinue a  fund  for  the  same  purpose.  Tho 
fund  still  continues  to  exis^  but  without 
accumuktion.  Under  the  newly  established 
banking  system,  character  was  no  longer  an 
element  of  credit.  A  note  with  two  good 
es  became  indispensable.  The  capitals 
of  tho  banks  were  seldom  paid  in  loanable 
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money.  They  were  notea  of  the  subscriber, 
or  real  estate,  and  were  mostly  designed  to 
inspire  confidence.  A  portion  of  it  was  req- 
uisite to  be  kept  on  hand  in  specie  to  meet 
the  calls  of  depositors  and  note-holders. 
The  banks,  in  order  to  increase  their  loan- 
able funds,  were  permitted  to  issue  their  own 
promises  to  pay  specie  on  demand,  these 
promises  to  circuiate  as  money.  The  old 
colonial  issues  of  credit  bills  did  not  pretend 
to  be  payable  on  demand,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  that  principle,  it  was  now  supposed, 
would  obviate  the  evils  that  had  grown  out 
of  the  old  system.  The  bilSs  were  freely 
taken  and  circulated.  The  institutions  were 
not  limited  in  the  amount  tlat  they  might 
issue,  and  they  increased  the  currency  al- 
most at  pleasure.  It  became  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  if  one  bank  issued  a  lai^r  quan- 
tity in  proportion  than  the  other  banks,  its 
notes,  paid  into  the  rival  institutions,  would 
immediately  be  sent  back  to  it  for  redemp- 
tion, and  it  would  have  to  pay  in  specie  the 
balance  above  what  it  held  of  tbeir  notes. 
Hence  the  laws  of  trade  compelled  each 
bank  to  keep  its  credits  within  a  safe  ratio 
to  those  of  other  institutions.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  all  from  increasing 
their  issues  to  any  extent  as  long  as  their 
mutual  balances  were  adjusted.  When, 
however,  the  whole  of  them  increased  their 
circulation,  the  mass  of  currency  became 
cheap,  a  feet  which  manifests  itself  in  a  rise  in 
prices  of  all  commodities.  The  effect  of  this 
is,  that  the  produce  of  the  country  ceases  to 
be  exported,  because  it  is  too  high  to  pay  a 
profit  to  the  merchant,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  goods  are  imported  to  avail  of  the  high 
prices.  This  state  of  affairs  involves  an  ex- 
port of  specie,  which  drains  the  banks,  and 
forces  back  upon  them  their  bUls  for  re- 
demption. Hence,  if  the  banks  regulate 
each  other  by  their  balances,  the  foreign 
trade  becomes  the  common  regulator  of  Si. 
Kept  within  a  certain  limit,  governed  by 
produce  and  business,  tbe  bank  circulation 
IS  usefuL  Although  it  does  not  in  any  de- 
gree create  capital,  it  supplies  the  place  of 
the  precious  metals  as  currency.  If  we  sup- 
pose a  miller  wishes  to  purchase  grain  ;  he 
fits  a  note  or  acceptance  at  sixty  days,  on 
ew  York,  discounted  at  a  local  bank, 
which  pays  out  to  him  circulating  notes. 
With  these  he  purchases  wheat  of  the  farmer, 
flours  it,  and  forwards  it  to  New  York  for 
sale,  and  the  proceeds  are  applied  to  the 
taking  up  of  his  draft  that  the  bank  had  dis- 


counted. In  the  mean  time  the  farmer  has 
paid  away  the  notes  he  took  for  his  wheat, 
probably  to  the  storekeeper  in  discharge  of 
nis  bill.  The  storekeeper  has  now  to  remit 
to  New  York  to  pay  a  note  that  fells  due  for 
merchandise  previously  purchased,  and  fiir- 
nished  to  the  fanner.  To  do  so  he  goes  to 
the  bank,  and  buys  of  it  the  draft  on  New 
York  that  the  institution  had  discounted  for 
the  miller.  This  he  remits  to  his  merchant, 
■who  gets  it  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
flour.  The  transaction  is  thus  closed,  and 
by  it  ferm  produce  has  been  got  to  market, 
and  merchandise,  in  return,  has  passed  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer,  effecting 
an  exchange  of  commodities  without  the  use 
of  any  money  at  all  The  notes  that  the 
bank  put  out  on  a  draft,  after  performing 
the  functions  of  money,  returned  to  it  in  ex- 
change for  the  draft,  and  all  obligations 
were  cancelled.  This  is  the  operation  of 
paper  when  confined  to  actual  business 
transactions.  Tlie  number  and  kinds  of 
these  are  almost  infinite,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same  when  the  paper  is  only  issued  on 
actual  conimodities,  the  exchange  of  which 
cancels  the  obligations  that  grow  out  of 
them.  There  is,  in  this,  no  creation  of  capi- 
tal, only  the  facilitating  the  exchange  of  that 
already  created.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  quantity  of  currency  rises  and  falls  with  ■ 
the  quantities  of  produce  and  merchandise. 
The  moment  the  bank  lends  its  notes  to 
speculative  operators,  who  seek  to  borrow 
capital  itself,  rather  than  credits  with  which 
to  interchange  capital,  it  becomes  insolvent, 
because  it  lends  what  it  has  not  got  to  spare. 
The  early  banks  mostly  confined  themselves 
to  sound  rules,  and  with  the  rapid  increase 
of  business  which  followed  the  formation  of 
the  new  government,  their  business  being 
profitable,  stimulated  the  increase  of  institu- 
tions, mostly  in  New  England,  where  com- 
merce was  concentrated.  '  The  three  origi- 
ns state  banks  were  eminently  success- 
ful, and  they  suggested  a  resource  to  the 
federal  government.  This  was  developed 
in  the  celebrated  report  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  favor  of 
a  National  B^k.  The  proposition  at  once 
called  up  the  right  of  Congress  to  charter  a 
bank  under  the  constitution.  After  a  warm 
congressional  debate  upon  the  subject,  Presi- 
dent Washington  demanded  written  opinions 
of  his  fonr  cabinet  officers.  The  Attorney 
Genera!  and  the  Secretary  of  State  declared 
tbe  bank  unconstitutional.     The  Secretary 
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of  "War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
were  of  a- contrary  opinion,  and  the  celebra- 
ted paper  of  the  latter  npon  the  subject  de- 
eided  Washington,  who  signed  the  bill,  and 
the  bank  went  into  operation  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  waa  sub- 
scribed by  the  government,  and  $8,000,000 
by  individuals.  Of  this  latt«r  amount, 
$2,000,000  was  to  be  paid  in  specie  and 
$6,000,000  in  six  per  cent  stock  of  the 
United  States,  The  charter  was  to  continue 
until  March  4,  1811.  Immediately  on  the 
organization  of  the  banit,  the  shares  rose  25 
to  4fi  per  cent,  premium,  and  the  institution 
paid  8  1-2  per  cent,  dividend.  The  creation 
of  this  bank  was  attended  by  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  banks  in  the  various  states,  be- 
coming rivals  to  each  other,  and  gradually 
consolidating  an  interest  which  waa  strong 
enough  in  181 1,  with  other  interests,  to  defeat 
the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  recharter  was  opposed  on  the 
grounds:  1st,  that  it  was  unconstitutional; 
2d,  that  too  much  of  its  stock  was  owned  by 
foreigners ;  3d,  that  state  banks  were  better. 
It  is  singular  that  at  a  time  when  capital 
waa  scarce  ia  the  country,  objections  should 
have  been  made  to  its  coming  in  from  abroad. 
Nevertheless,  the  bank  waa  closed,  and  on 
settlement  paid  $108  1-2  to  each  share  of 
$100,  From  that  date,  gold  and  silver  only 
were  by  law  receivable  for  government  dues. 
The  winding  up  of  the  National  Bank  was  the 
signal  for  creating  state  banks  to  fill  the 
vacuum.  The  old  bank  and  its  business  was 
purchased  by  Stephen  Girard,  who  conducted 
with  it  a  large  private  banking  business  with 
great  suceess  on  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  In 
four  years,  to  1815,  120  banks,  with  an 
gregate  capital  of  $40,000,000,  went  inro 
operation.  Pennsylvania  alone,  by  aet  of 
March  21,  1814,  created  41  banks.  The 
amount  of  notes  emitted  by  these  institutions 
was  never  known  with  certainty,  but  was  es- 
timated by  Mr,  Jefferson,  in  1814,  aa  high  as 
$200,000,000.  A  large  portion  of  these,  in 
the  middle  states,  were  issued  as  loans  to  the 
government ;  and  the  war  pressure  became 
such,  that  in  September,  1814,  all  the  bank^ 
out  of  New  England  stopped  payment.  The 
bills  immediately  depreciated  20  per  cent, 
in  Baltimore,  and  15  per  cent,  in  New  York. 
The  news  of  peace,  in  February  1815,  caused 
some  improvement,  but  in  1816  the  difficul- 
ties were  greater  than  ever.  The  discount 
in  Baltimore  was  20  per  cent,  Philadelphi 
17,  New  York  12  1-2.     This  kind  of  paper 


being  the  only  currency,  the  government  waa 
compelled  to  take  it  for  dues,  in  violation  of 
law.  This  caused  the  greatest  injustice,  since 
the  funds  received  in  one  place  were  more 
depreciated  than  in  another,  and  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  currency  was  sound,  had 
great  cause  of  complaint.  In  such  a  state  of 
aflairs,  although  the  state  banks  had  multi- 
plied to  246,  with  $89,832,422  capital,  a  new 
National  Bank  became  inevitable,  and  Con- 
gress, by  act  of  April,  1816,  again  chartered 
a  National  Bank,  which  went  into  operation 
January  1817.  Its  charter  was  to  last  until 
March  4,  1836;  its  capital  was  $35,000,000, 
of  which  the  United  States  subscribed 
$7,000,000  in  a  6  per  cent  stock,  and  the 
remaning  $28,000,000  was  to  be  subscribed 
by  individuals — one-fourth  in  gold  and  silver 
and  three-fourths  in  the  funded  debt  of  the 
United  States.  The  debts  of  the  bank,  in 
ss  of  its  dy)osits,  were  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,000.  The  bank  was  to  pay  a  bonus 
"  $1,500,000,  and  perform  the  money  busi- 
es of  the  government  free  of  charge.  In 
return  it  received  the  pubhc  funds  on  deposit, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  taken  for  public  dues 
except  specie,  treasury  notes,  notes  of  specie 
paying  banks,  and  the  National  Bank  notes. 
When  the  bank  went  into  operation  it  became 
necessary  for  the  state  banks  to  resume  or 
wind  up.  Those  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Vii^nia  resumed,  and  tliose 
which  did  not  were  gradually  purged  off. 
From  181 1  to  1830, 1 65  banks,  with  a  capital 
of  $30,000,000,  closed  business.  The  loss 
of  the  government  by  these  was  estimated  at 
$1,390,707,  and  the  public  lost  much  lai^r 
sums.  The  bank,  in  the  first  few  years  of 
its  operation,  encountered  many  perils,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  foreign  trade.  Imports  poured 
into  the  country  in  prodigious  amounta,  and 
an  active  demand  for  silver  sprung  up  for 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  institution  had,  how- 
ever, in  the  public  stock  and  in  its  own  stock, 
forming  its  capital,  the  means  of  drawing 
specie  from  Europe,  which  it  did  to  an  ex- 
tent that  subjected  it  to  a  loss  of  over  half  a 
million  dollars. 

The  institution  was  of  much  service  to 
the  government,  and  enjoyed  great  iaciljtiea 
from  the  use  of  the  public  funds.  The  prin- 
cipal bank  was  at  Philadelphia,  with  branches 
in  most  of  the  lai^  cities.  This  organiza- 
tion of  the  bank  made  it  very  powerful  aa  a 
means  of  exchange,  and  this  power  was  likely 
to  grow  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
country,  up  to  the  time  when  railroads  and 
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^9  made  communication  more  rapid. 
The  power  of  the  bank  was  based  upon  the 
federal  finances,  of  which  it  was  the  agent, 
and  it  operated  through  the  growing  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  which  was  conducted 
largely  upon  the  credit  system.  As  the 
country  increaaed  in  prosperity,  other  banks, 
under  state  charters,  sprung  up,  and  these 
became  the  recipients  of  mercantile  deposits, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  money  which  each 
merchant  received  in  the  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  also  of  private  funds.  The  mer- 
chants who  thus  placed  their  funds  with  the 
banks  were  constantly  debtors  of  the  goTem- 
ment  for  duties  and  taxes  ;  these  they  P^id 
by  checks  on  their  respective  banks.  The 
United  States  Bank,  being  the  common  re- 
cipient of  all  these  checks,  was  thus  always 
the  creditor  of  the  local  banks,  and  could 
always  force  thera  to  contract  their  loans  by 
compelliug  them  to  pay,  or  could  permit 
them  to  increase  their  loans  by  being  indul- 
gent in  regard  to  balances.  The  govern- 
ment funds  thus  collected  by  the  United 
States  Bank  were  paid  out  by  it  wherever 
the  government  required.  Thus  the  Boston 
and  New  York  branches  would  collect  the 
largest  amounts,  but  the  branches  in  Rich- 
mond and  elsewhere,  or  the  parent  bank  in 
Philadelphia,  would  pay  the  drafts  of  the 
government.  In  the  first  year  of  the  old 
bank  it  received  $3,652,000  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  As  business  prospered,  the 
amount  rose  annually,  until  it  reached 
$17,038,859  in  1808,  before  the  embargo. 
Thus  the  receipts  and  pa)Tnenta  on  govern- 
ment account  were  thirty-four  millions  in  a 
year,  when  the  whole  population  was 
5,200,000  souls.  The  new  bank  in  1817  re- 
ceived $32,786,663  for  accounts  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  sum  declined  year  by  year 
to  $21,347,000  in  the  year  of  crisis,  1825, 
and  subsequently  continued  at  about  twenty- 
four  millions  per  annum,  until  1833,  when 
the  deposits  were  removed  by  the  govern- 
ment. These  large  sums  annually  flowed  in 
and  flowed  out  of  the  bank  on  account  of 
the  government,  and  a  laige  proportion  of 
the  payments  were  on  account  of  the  public 
debt  This  reached  $127,334,934  in  1816, 
and  was  by  annual  payments  extinguished 
in  1835,  a  period  of  nineteen  years;  the 
avert^o  amount  paid  off  annually  by  the 
government  was  thus  $6,700,000.  The 
government  bank,  being  furnished  with  such 
machinery,  was  necessarily  the  best  medium 
of  collecting  bilb ;  thus  the  New  York  mer- 


chants, as  an  instance,  sold  their  goods  to 
the  shopkeepers  all  over  the  Union,  and 
they  took  notes  payable  at  the  local  banks. 
The  credits  thus  granted  could  be  collected 
by  the  United  States  Bank  cheaper  than  by 
any  other  bank.  Hence,  in  New  York,  the 
"branch"  would  be  the  receptacle  for 
accounts  to  be  collected  in  all  other  cities ; 
the  bank  would  forward  these  to  its  appro- 
priate branch,  say  Richmond ;  the  branch 
there  would  notify  the  local  merchants  of 
the  notes  it  held  against  them  ;  these  would 
pay  in  checks  upon  the  local  banks  where 
they  kept  their  deposits,  and  all  these  checks 
collected  by  the  United  States  branch  would 
make  it  the  common  creditor  of  all  the  local 
banks,  whose  specie  it  thus  controlled ;  it 
would  notify  the  New  York  branch  of  what 
collections  had  been  made,  and  these  would 
credit  the  mercantile  owners  with  the 
amounts.  The  power  of  the  bank  from  this 
source,  operating  through  all  its  branches, 
was  much  greater  than  from  the  use  of  the 
government  funds,  and  the  state  banks  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  tyranny  that  they 
alleged  it  exerted  over  them.  A  stormy 
opposition  was  thus  formed  against  it,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  generation  of  merchants 
had  grown  up  under  its  administration  of  the 
exchanges,  and  they  feared  the  results  of  a 
change.  Meanwhile,  the  question  became 
political,  and  a  great  party,  as  early  as  1829, 
gave  indication  that  the  recharter  in  1836 
would  not  be  granted,  A  struggle  between 
the  bank  and  the  government  ensued,  and 
in  1833  the  President  removed  the  public 
deposits  from  the  bank  and  placed  them 
with  numerous  state  banks.  These  ran  a 
race  of  expansion  with  the  United  States 
Bant;  the  consequence  was  an  immense  spec- 
ulation, which  resulted  in  general  bankruptcy 
in  1837.  The  government,  on  removing  the 
deposits  to  the  state  banks,  enjoined  them 
to  be  liberal  to  the  merchants.  This  was 
done  in  the  view  of  counteracting  the  strin- 
gency which  the  closing  up  of  the  United 
States  Bank  was  expected  to  cause.  This 
did  not  occur,  however,  since  that  institu- 
tion also  was  liberal  with  its  loans,  A  rapid 
expansion  resulted  from  this  rivalry,  and 
speculation  ran  wild,  particularly  in  public 
lands.  In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  the 
government  issued  the  famous  "  specie  cir- 
cular," by  which  the  lands  were  to  be  sold 
for  cash,  gold  and  silver  only.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  either  to  kill  the  speculation 
or  to  drain  all  the  specie  into  the  land  offices; 
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it  did  the  former.  This  waa  followed  by  a ' 
reaolutioQ  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  cut 
off  credits  to  American  merchants,  and  the 
revulsion  was  ppecipitated.  The  charter  of 
the  United  States  Bant  was  not  renewed  by 
Congress,  but  the  same  institution  obtained 
a  charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
February  18,  1B36,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  The 
terms  of  this  charter  were  very  oaerous,  such 
as  no  institution  could  pay  from  profits  ;  the 
bank  consequently  failed,  in  common  with 
all  others  ia  the  Union,  in  1837.  It  resumed 
its  payments,  following  those  of  New  York, 
January,  1839,  and  straggled  on  until  Octo- 
ber 1839,  when  it  finally  failed.  On 
going  into  liquidation,  it  was  found  that 
more  than  the  whole  of  its  large  capital, 
$35,000,000,  had  been  swallowed  up,  sub- 
jecting the  stockholders  to  a  total  loss.  This 
disaster  was  no  doubt  brought  about  by  its 
abandonment  of  sound  principles  in  the  vain 
hope  of  compelling  the  government  to  re- 
charter  it.  But  the  institution  had  outlived 
its  usefulness ;  the  country  had  outgrown 
the  circumstances  for  which  such  a  bank 
was  fitted.  We  have  thus  sketched  the 
outline  of  that  bank  before  glancing  at  the 
progress  of  the  state  institutioaa,  because, 
up  to  1840,  that  bank  was  the  controlling 
power.  The  progress  of  banking  among  the 
states  has  been  step  by  step  with  the  grow- 
ing wealth,  population,  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  Thia  growth  was  manifestly  too 
vigorous  to  permit  of  the  continued  existence 
of  any  regulating  power. 

The  relative  growth  of  the  state  banks, 
and  the  business  of  the  country  proportional 
to  the  national  bank,  was  as  follows  : — 


No. 


JfBtloi.nl  hsnfc 

UBpllal. 

2,000,000 

10,000,000 

63,601,601 

10,000,000 

89,822,422 

35,000,000 

S90,t  12.091 

35,000,000 

421,880,095 

lJ91, 
1811, 

18  n. 


Thus  the  national  bank,  which  began 
with  a  capital  five  times  as  large  as  all  the 
state  banks,  was  only  one-fifth  of  their 
aggregate  in  1811.  In  1817  the  state  capi- 
tal was  two  and  a  half  times  the  new  Na- 
tional Bank  capital,  and  in  1686  it  was  eight 
times  that  capital.  Had  it  then  been  re- 
chartered,  with  the  same  amount,  it  would 
now  have  been  but  one-twelfth  of  the  capital 
of  the  state  hanks. 


>   STATES   BANK. 


CHAPTER   II. 


The  growth  of  state  banks  has  fluctuated 
from  time  to  time,  under  diflerent  circum- 
stances of  local  trade,  and  the  general  nature 
of  banks  has  changed  in  obedience  to  similar 
conditions.  The  nature  of  the  banking  sys- 
tems of  each  locality  has,  however,  under- 
gone repeated  modifications,  and  the  general 
tendency  is  to  the  circulation  of  less  paper. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  sketch  of  each. 
The  first  attempt  at  banking  in  New  England 
was  the  creation  of  a  land  bank  in  1740. 
At  that  time  about  eight  hundred  persons 
subscribed  a  capita!  in  real  estate,  and  hav- 
ing appointed  ten  directors,  agreed  to  issue 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
paper,  to  circulate  as  money.  This  was  dis- 
solved by  Parliament,  and  the  stockholders 
held  individually  liable  for  the  bills.  In 
1784  a  bank  was  chartered  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  and  the  other  New  England 
states  followed  the  example  from  time  to 
time.  In  1805  there  were  in  existence 
forty-seven  banks  in  the  six  New  England 
states,  with  an  a^^regate  capital  of  $13,- 
363,000.  In  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
these  had  risen  to  sixty-three  banks,  and 
$19,053,902  of  capital,  and  the  circulation 
had  become  lai^.  In  1860  the  number  of 
banks  in  those  states  had  risen  to  five  hun- 
dred and  five,  with  a  capital  ot  S'JU,186,990. 
In  the  course  of  this  incri^ase,  the  systeo 
hanking  there  had  undergone  ' 
than  in  other  states. 

The  paper  currency  of  New  England  was 
generally  of  small  denominations,  and  emit- 
ted by  a  larger  number  of  banks  with  small 
capitals  than  that  of  most  other  sections. 
These  institutions  were  scattered  over  the 
six  New  England  states,  and  the  bills  of 
each  bank  forming  the  currency  of  its  neigh- 
borhood, would,  in  the  course  of  trade,  ulti- 
mately find  their  way  to  Boston,  the  com- 
mon centre  of  business.  There  being  no 
provision  for  their  redemption,  they  circu- 
lated at  a  discount,  and  this  discount  was 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  issues  of  each 
bank,  inflicting  loss  upon  the  community. 
To  remedy  this,  the  Suflblk  Bank  of  Boston, 
in  1825,  undertook  to  receive  all  the  bills 
and  send  them  home  by  an  agent  to  the 
issuing  bank,  requiring  each  to  redeem  in 
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specip  at  its  own  counter,  Tliis  compelled 
each  bank  to  keep  a  large  amount  of  specie 
on  hand,  at  an  expentie  which  ate  up  the 
profits  of  the  circulation.  They  all  agreed, 
in  consequence,  to  keep  at  the  Suffolk  ahout 
three  thousand  dollars  deposited,  to  redeem 
any  balance  of  notes  that  might  bo  there 
found  against  them.  To  keep  down  that 
balance  each  was  then  compelled  to  restrict 
its  circulation  to  the  actual  business  wants 
of  its  locality,  that  there  might  be  no  surplus 
currency ;  in  other  words,  that  the  course 
of  trade  might  carry  to  Boston  no  more  of 
its  bills  than  would  be  p^d  by  the  produce 
of  the  locality  sent  thither  for  sale,  and  also 
to  send  promptly  to  the  Suffolk  auy  bills  of 
other  banks  that  might  come  into  its  hands, 
as  an  offset  to  its  own  balances.  Thus  all 
the  banks  in  New  England  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  running  each  other,  and  five  hun- 
dred streams  poured  country  money  daily 
into  the  Suffolk  receptacle,  to  be  assorted 
and  sent  back  to  the  issuers.  This  kept  down 
the  volume  of  the  currency  in  that  section. 
After  the  creation  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs, the  difficulty  of  keeping  out  an  excess 
of  circulation  was  greater.  To  be  "  thrown 
out  of  the  Suffolk,"  or,  in  other  words,  not 
be  able  to  meet  a  balance  there,  was  fetal 
to  the  reputation  of  a  bank.  The  system 
worked  well  up  to  the  civil  war.  It  was 
the  case,  however,  that  although  those  insti- 
tutions could  not  put  out  an  excessive  cir- 
culation in  New  England,  many  of  them 
lent  their  notes  on  securities,  on  condition 
that  the  notes  should  be  paid  out  at  the  fer 
west,  whence  they  would  be  very  slow  in  re- 
turning for  redemption.  The  Suffolk  mode 
of  regulation  by  the  laws  of  trade  was,  upon 
the  whole,  very  successM. 

In  New  York  the  same  evils  manifested  them- 
selves as  iu  New  England,  and  in  182S  a  rem- 
edy was  attempted  in  tlie  shape  of  the  "  safety 
fund,"  This  did  not  undertake  to  restrain  the 
issues  of  the  banks,  but  to  protect  the  public 
from  loss  by  failure.  Under  it  all  the  banks 
doing  business  in  the  state  were  required  to 
contribute  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  their 
tegregate  circulation  to  a  fund  to  he  called 
the  "  Safety  Fund,"  out  of  which  the  notes 
of  a  broken  bank  were  to  he  paid  in  full. 
This  worked  very  well  during  a  number  of 
years  of  prosperity,  but  in  the  revulsion  of 
1837  a  number  of  banks  failed  under  disas- 
trous circumstances,  and  the  fund  was  found 
to  be  entirely  insufficient — besides  being 
wrong  iu  principle,  since  it  called  upon  the 


honest  and  well-conducted  banks  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  dishonest  ones.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while,  in  a  short  history  like  this,  U> 
enumerate  all  the  restrictions  as  to  discounts, 
specie  on  hand,  and  emission  of  bills,  that 
the  various  states  have  incorporated  in  bank 
laws.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  all  are 
powerless  to  prevent  evil  On  the  failure  of 
the  safety  fund  system  of  New  York,  how- 
ever, a  radical  change  tookplace  in  the  policy 
in  regard  to  banks.  The  privilege  of  issuing 
notes  to  circulate  as  money  at  their  own  will 
and  pleasure,  Iiad  been  found  to  be  danger- 
ous to  the  public,  and  the  law  of  April,  1838, 
called  the  "free  banking  law,"  was  passed, 
by  which  the  power  to  issue  bills  directly 
was  taken  from  the  banks.  Under  that  law, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  state  prepared  the 
plates,  and  delivered  the  bills  to  the  banks, 
upon  their  lodging  with  him  such  securities, 
mostly  state  stocks,  as  amply  secured  the  re- 
demption of  the  bills.  The  name,  "free 
banking,"  was  given  to  the  law,  because  it  re- 
moved from  the  banks  the  restrictions  rela- 
tive to  discounts,  and  the  necessity  for  a  char- 
ter. Thb  law  was  altered  in  some  respects 
almost  every  year  of  its  existence,  but  its 
main  features  remained  the  same,  and  it  be- 
came in  New  York  the  sole  law  to  regulate 
banking.  All  the  old  banks,  as  their  charters 
expired,  reorganized  under  it,  since  the  state 
constitution  provided  that  no  new  charters 
could  be  granted  or  old  ones  renewed.  The 
working  of  this  law  was  so  efficient  and  pop- 
tilar,  that  it  spread  into  most  of  the  northern 
and  western  states.  The  progress  of  bank- 
ing in  New  York  has  been  as  follows : 


i83e,    66    3i,:isi,4ei 


leeS,    809    1094^,147       Oi^niutioa  af  Nat.  Iwoka. 

The  New  York  law  requires  the  banks  to 
iue  the  bills  at  the  place  of  their  location, 
and  to  redeem  them  at  not  more  than  one- 
half  per  cent,  discount  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  These  institutions,  however,  have  an 
igement  with  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  in 
New  York,  by  which  they  are  redeemed  at 

Pennsylvania,  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, was  slow  to  create  banks,  and  it  had 
but  three  up  to  1814,  in  which  year  41  new 
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banks  were  incorporated.  Subsequently,  it 
creaied  numbers,  and  has  probably  suffered 
more  than  any  other  state  from  its  abused 
bank  credits.  The  progress  of  affairs  there 
was  as  follsws,  exclusive  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  whidi  was  situated  at  Philadelphia: —    i862J      u 


s.isaflim      Eipiret 


49     23,7Ej^        Stete 


49     25,!SD,i 


BusumpllDn, 


B  pmic  of  1B67. 


B,      Bi     28,561^57        Organisation  Nat.  bwiks. 

There  was,  up  to  1830,  a  great  number  of 
unauthorized  banks  doing  business  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  ihey  presented  a  constant 
cession  ot  bankruptcies.  The  author 
capital  down  to  the  present  time  has  not  kept 
pace  with  tiiat  of  otiier  states,  taking  the 
wealth  and  population  of  Pennsylvania  into 
consideration. 

Maryland  chartered  its  iirst  hank  in  1790, 
the  Bank  of  Maryland,  capital  $300,000,  and 
continued  to  increase  them  moderately  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  progress  of  capital 
there  has  been  as  follows ; — 

Capital. 


1801 

2 

81,600,000 

ISll 

6 

4.835,403 

V.  S.  Bank  expired 
Banks  suspeaded. 

1814 

17 

7,882,000 

1830 

14 

6,708,180 

1837 

21 

10,438,655 

Suspension. 

1859 

32 

12.S60.63S 

1862 

83 

12,505,5.^9 

War  in  progress. 

New  Jersey  has  been  influenced  to  some 
extent  in  her  banking  operations,  by  the  state 
of  things  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1850  it  adopted  the  general  banking 
law  of  New  York.  Its  progress  has  been  as 
follows : — 


No. 

Capital. 

1805, 

2 

81,000,000 

1811, 

3 

789,740 

U.S.  Bank  expired. 

1815, 

2,121,933 

Suspension. 

1820, 

U 

2.130,949 

1837, 

3,97(1,090 

Suspension. 

1850, 

3,565,283 

Free  law. 

185.5, 

5,314,885 

1857, 

48 

7,494.612 

Suspension. 

1859, 

46 

7,356.122 

1862, 

51 

7,933,933 

"War  in  progress. 

The  multiplication  of  banks  in  New  Jersey 
nnder  the  new  law,  was  mostly  for  the  benefit 
of  circulating  their  issues  in  New  Tork  at  a 
discount,  and  they  were  of  but  little  service 
to  New  Jersey. 

Delaware  has  created  banks  in  proportion 
to  Its  size,  in  the  following  ratio : — 


Cai^tal. 

966,000 

817.775 

Gold  discovery 

210,000 

L,638,185 

diversilied  in  its  policy  in  regard  to  banks. 
Its  first  bank  was  chartered  in  1803,  but  it 
did  not  increase  charters  much  until  migra- 
tion set  thither  after  the  war  of  16!  2,  when 
the  new  United  States  Bank  established  two 
branches,  one  in  Cincinnati  and  one  in  ChiU 
Jicothe.  The  progress  of  banks  was  then 
rapid  up  to  the  explosion  of  1837,  when  about 
36  of  the  banks  of  that  state  failed,  under 
disastrous  circumstances,  leaving  bnt  few  in 
existence  on  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  1840.  In  1845,  a  new  system  of 
banking  was  introduced,  designed  to  restore 
that  confidence  in  banks  which  had  been  so 
rudely  shaken  by  the  previous  failures.  It 
was  called  the  "  safety  fund  system,"  being 
composed  of  thirty -six  banks  which,  together, 
form  the  Slate  Bank,  under  a  board  of  con- 
trol, composed  of  delegates  from  each  bank, 
which  fiirnishes  the  notes  to  all  for  circula- 
tion. Each  bank  must  deposit  with  the  board 
10  per  cent,  of  its  circulation  in  securities. 
Of  43  banks  started  under  this  law,  36  re- 
mained with  capital  of  $4,034,525.  The  same 
law  created  the  "  independent  system,"  1^ 
which  the  banks  doing  business  under  it 
must  deposit  Ohio  or  United  Slates  stoel; 
with  the  State  Treasurer  to  secure  the  circu- 
lation. There  were  7  of  these  banks.  TTiere 
remained  the  old  chartered  banks,  of  which 
the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust — whose  explosion 
in  1857  precipitated  the  panic  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  public  mind — was 
the  last.  In  1851,  the  Iree  banking  law  of 
New  York  was  adopted  ;  under  this  13  banks 
were  started.  In  the  same  year,  by  the  new 
constitution  of  the  state,  the  legislature  was 
deprived  of  the  right  to  grant  banking  powers 
until  the  law  for  so  doing  should  be  approved 
by  the  people.  The  general  progress  in  Ohio 
to  1862,  was  asfoUows:— 


Capital. 

1805, 

8200,000 

4 

895,000 

1816, 

21 

2,081,927 

New  U.  S.  Bank 

10.870,089 

Suspension. 

2,171,807 

State  bank  law. 

1851, 

7,129,227 

Free  law. 

66 

7,166.581 

Free  law. 

1S59, 

6.701,151 

Recovery. 

1862, 

S6 

5,539,960 

War  in  progress. 
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Indiana  became  a  state  in  1816,  and  in 
1819  there  were  two  banks,  with  a  capital 
of  1202,857,  and  so  continued  until  1834, 
when  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  waa  created, 
capital  Sl,600,OuO,  and  with  ten  brancbea, 
which  were  mutually  liable  for  each,  otlfer's 
debts,  and  notes  under  85  were  prohi^iited. 
The  bank  stopped,  partially,  in  1S37,  and 
resumed  payment  October,  18il,  In  1852 
the  general  banking  law  of  New  Tork  was 
adopted,  and  under  it  ninety-four  batiks  were 
speedily  organized,  and  fifly-one  of  them  sopn 
failed.  The  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Indiana  having  espu^  the  legislature  char- 
tered a  new  one,  with  capital  of  $6,000,000, 
and  twenty  branches,  which  bought  out  the 
state  interest  in  the  old  bank,  the  charter 
being  paid  up  to  January  1,  1857.  The 
progress  of  the  state  has  been  as  follows  ■ 


1819, 


1839, 


$202,857 

800,000  State  bank. 

1.845,000  SuspensioQ. 

2,2 1 6,700  Eeeumption. 


1853,  «  5,554,552        Free  banking  law. 

1854,  59  7,281,934         New  State  bank. 
1859,         37  3,617,629 

1862,        39  4,657,654        "War  in  progress. 

Eighteen  of  these  free  banks,  capital 
$1,203,454. 

Illinois  came  into  the  Union  in  1818,  and 
in  1819  there  were  two  banks,  capital 
$140,910 — one  of  which  had  been  chartered 
in  1813,  under  the  territory.  It  stopped  in 
1815  and  remained  so  until  1835,  when  the 
legislature  revived  it  and  increased  its  capital 
to  $1,400,000.  The  constitution  of  the 
state  in  1818  forbade  the  creation  of  any 
new  banks  except  a  state  bank,  which 
was  chartered  in  1819,  with  a  capital  of 
$4,000,000.  This  was  repealed  and  a  new 
bank  chartered,  which  speedily  failed.  In 
1835  a  new  bank  was  chartered,  capital 
$1,500,000  to  $2,500,000.  These  banks  sus- 
pended in  1837,  going  into  liquidation.,  in 

1842,  and  no  banks  existed  in  the  state  until 
the  adoption  of  the  free  banking  law  in  1851. 
The  general  progress  tol862,  waaasfollowa: 

Ha.  Caidtal. 

1819,  2  tHO.910 

1835,  2  278,739  State  bank  charter. 

1838,  2  5,473,050  FftUure. 

1843,  Liquidation. 
1854,  29  2,513,790  Free  banking  law. 
1857,  45  4,679,325  Suspension. 
1859,  103  8,900,000  Recovery. 

1862,        18  712,351       War  produced  3  crisis. 

Michigan  was  admitted  as  a  state  in  Jan- 
uary, 1837,  but  there  had  been  already  a 


number  of  small  banks  authorized  by  the 
territorial  legislature.  These  rapidly  multi- 
plied under  the  stale,  during  the  speculative 
year  1837.  la  the  early  part  of  that  year 
there  existed  20  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,918;361.  These  were  a  total  wreck,  and 
March,  1838,  a  general  banking  law 
)  passed,  in  order,  as  was  alleged,  to  throw 
the  business  open.  In  one  year,  49  banks, 
with  a  capital  of  $3,915,000,  were  projected. 
Of  these,  42  went  into  operation.  Those 
banks  were  not  required  to  redeem  their 
!s  on  demand.  The  result  was  utter  in- 
solvency, inflicting  a  heavy  loBS  upon  the 
public  In  1849,  the  "free  banking  law" 
wasadopted,  with  personal  liabilities  to  stock- 
holders.   The  progress  was  as  follows ; — 

No.  Capital, 

1835,  8        $658,980    Territorial  govemment.    . 

1837,  9       1,400,000    Slate  and  geneml  law. 

1838,  43  2,317,765  Hevulaion. 
1844,  3  202,650  Liqnidation. 
1849,  5  392,530  Pi«e  law. 
1859,  4  755,461 

1862,  4  786,455 

Iowa  was  admitted  into  th«  Union  in  1 846. 
It  had  at  Dubuque  the  Miners'  Bauk,  char- 
tered by  Wisconsin  before  the  erection  of 
Iowa  territory,  in  operation  since  1838.  In 
1858  it  adopted  the  itee  banking  law,  and 
authorized  a  State  Bank,  which,  with  its 
branches,  organized  in  1859,  Ip  1862,  the 
Sute  Bank  and  its  15  branches  had  $720,- 
890  capital. 

Wisconsin  was  admittted  into  the  Union 
in  1848.  It  had,  during  some  ten  years,  two 
banks,  that  of  Mineral  Point  and  the  Bank 
of  Wisconsin ;  these  failed,  and  in  1851  a 
bankwas  started  at  Milwaukee.  In  1854 
the  free  banking  law  was  adopted  ;  since  that 
time  the  progress  has  been  as  follows : — 

Nd.  Ctiidtal. 
2  $119,625 
2  139,125        Suspension. 

State  admitted. 
1854,         10  600,000         Free  law. 


1892;         70        i^SgJ^OOO         Panic. 

ITie  operation  of  the  free  law,  by  retarding 
the  convertibility  of  the  bills  of  the  Wis- 
consin banks,  caused,  when  crops  are  short, 
exchange  on  the  east  to  rule  high,  in  other 
words  depreciates  the  curr^cy.  The  bank 
drculation  was  about  $4,600^000. 

Minnesota  has  made,  as  yet,  little  prog- 
ress in  banking.  It  adopted  the  free  bank- 
ing law  in  1858,  and  several  banks  were 
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started  under  it.  Iii  18(ii)  tiiere  were  17, 
but  before  May,  186^,  !4  of  these  had  failed 
and  2  of  the  remainiiig  three  did 
is  the  state. 

Nebraska,  before  becoming  a 
a  number  of  banks,  chartered  by  the  legisla- 
ture, but  these  all  went  down,  some  in  th« 
panic  of  1857  and  some  afterwards,  and  in 
1862  she  had  not  one  left. 

Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1792,  and  in  1801  it  authorized  a  bank,  with 
a  capital  of  Si  50,000,  under  the  guise  of  an 
Insurance  Company,  authorized  to  issue 
notes.  In  1804  it  chartered  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky,  capital  $1,000,000;  this  bank 
failed  in  1814,  but  resumed  in  1815.  In 
18l7abatchoffortybanks,  with  110,000,000 
capital,  was  authorized  to  redeem  their  notes 
by  paying  out  Kentucky  bank-notes  for 
them  instead  of  specie.  'Hie  result  was  a 
flood  of  irredeemable  paper,  which  stimu- 
lated all  kinds  of  speculation  and  jobbing, 
and  ended  in  a  general  esplosion  and  dis- 
tress within  the  year.  To  "  relieve  "  the 
people,  the  state  chartered  the  Common- 
wealth Bank,  capital  $3,000,000,  pledging 
lands  south  of  the  Tennessee  river,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  faith  of  the  state,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  bills,  which  creditors  were  re- 
quired to  take  at  par  for  their  claims,  or 
wait  two  years  for  their  pay.  The  bills  fell 
at  once  to  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 
which  proportion  of  their  debts  creditors 
were  thus  required  to  lose.  This  gave  rise 
to  party  strife,  which,  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
resulted  in  the  repeal  of  the  law  and  the 
suppression  of  the  paper.  The  United  States 
Bank  had  1;wo  branches- in  the  state,  one  at 
Lexington  and  one  at  Louisville.  When,  in 
1333,  it  became  evident  that  that  institution 
would  n(>t  be  rechartered,  three  new  banks, 
with  branches,  were  authorized,  capital 
$7,030,000  ;  subsequently  another  was  starts 
od.  These  frent  into  operation,  but  sus- 
pended in  1837,  resuming  in  1839  with  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  agwn  suspended  on 
the  final  failure- of  that  concern.  In  1842, 
the  banks  again  resumed,  and  since  then  the 
number  has  gradually  increased,  aS  follows: 

No.  Oiplul. 

1819,         18  $4,307,431 

1833,           2  792,427 

1835,           4  4,106,262 

1837,         4  8,499.094 

1851,         26  ^,536,931 


Irredeemable. 
Kow  charter. 
With  ten  branchea. 


Tennessee  commenced  banking  in  1807, 
with  the  Bank  of  Nashville,  which  soon 
failed  with  great  loss.  In  1811  it  again 
chartered  ten  banks,  and  a  number  of  others 
were  from  time  to  time  started,  but  failed 
disastrously.  In  1852  the  free  banking  law 
was  adopted,  and  the  progress  of  affairs  to 
1860  was  as  follows  :— 


.319, 


CspHcl. 

9,         3 

$I,546,8e7 

Disastrous  failure. 

0,         1 

737,817 

Stale  bniik  charter. 

B,         3 

2,890,381 

Four  Ij ranches. 

T,         3 

5,293,079 

SuEpeufiion. 

2,         23 

6.881.568 

7,         45 

9,083,693 

Suspension. 

0,         34 

8.067,037 

Arkansas  had  two  banks  that  were  started 
upon  state  bonds.  These  the  state  issued 
to  the  extent  of  $3,600,000  to  the  banks  to 
form  their  ctroitaia.  The  bonds  were  sold 
through  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the 
money  obtained  for  them  was  loaned  out 
pro  rata  to  the  stockholders,  who  became  so 
by  filing  mortgages  oa  their  plantations  and 
lands.  Speedy  niin,  of  course,  overtook 
both  banks.  These  went  into  liquidation', 
owing  the  state  some  $3,000,000  on  the 
bonds'  which  were  not  paid.  No  banks  were 
started  again  in  Arkansas  till  after  the  war. 

Mississippi  is  a  state  in  which  banking 
for  a  long  time  ran  riot,  but  which  has  had 
but  little  in  the  last  ten  years.  When  the 
state  came  into  the  Union  in  1817  it  had 
one  bank,  whicli  continued  with  an  increased 
capital  to  1830.  In.  that  year  the  state 
chartered  the  Planters'  Bank,  with  a  capital 
of  $3,000,000,  two-thirds  to  he  subscribed 
by  the  state  in  stock,  which  was  issued,  and 
the  bank  went  into  operation.  Other  hanks 
were  then  chartered,  and  in  1837  there  were 
seventeen,  with  eighteen  branches,  and  a 
capital  of  110,760,951.  In  that  year  the 
Union  Bank  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of 
$15,000,000  in  state  stock;  ofthb  amount 
$5,000,000  was  issued,  and  repudiated  on 
the  ground  of  illegality  of  sale,  and  in  1862 
the  people  refused,  by  a  large  vote,  to  pay 


hose  bonds.     All  the  banks  of  Mississippi 

ailed,  and  there  has  sinct 

been  but   little 

movement,  as  follows : — 

No.            Cnpilsl. 

820,           1                  8900,000 

830 

1                    950,600 

Capital  increased. 

834 

1                 2,666,805 

837 

17               16,760,951 

18  branches. 

838 

11               19,2.11,123 

84t 

18               80,379,403 
1                     118,460 

Tailure. 

859 

2                 1,100,000 

861 

0 

All  failed. 
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Missouri  had  one  bank  when  it  came  into 
tlie  Union  in  1821, but  it  failed  disastrously. 
The  State  Bank  of  Missouri  and  branches 
continued  to  be  the  only  institution  up  to 
1836,  when  a  law  was  passed  authorizing 
others,  and  the  progress  to  1862,  wns  as 
follows : — 

No.     Sranches.         Cspltsl. 
1819,  I  8250,000 

1H37  I  1  533,350     State  bank. 


Louisiana  came  into  the  Union  in  1812, 
with  one  bank,  having  a  capital  of  $500,000. 
This  was  increased  to  three  banks  in  1816, 
capital  $1,432,000.  Tlie  progress  subse- 
quently was  not  great  unlil  after  1830,  when 
the  speculative  spirit  of  those  years  was 
largely  developed  in  Louisiana,  and  thence 
to  1860,  was  as  follows  :— 

No.  Brandies.         CapKU. 

1830,  3  $4,665,980 

1837,  16  31  36,769,455  SnspenBion. 

1840,  16  31  41,711,314  Failure. 

1843,  6  23  S0,939^40  Liquidation. 

18S1,  6  22  13,370,390  Five  bank  lam. 

1857,  6  22,800,830  SaBpension. 

1860,  13  —  24,496,866 

The  free  banking  law  was  adopted  in 
1853,  and  four  banks  were  started  under  its 
provisions,  which  required  the  banks  to 
keep  one-third  of  their  liabilities  in  specie 
on  hand. 

Alabama  has  had  experience  of  a  disas- 
trous nature  in  state  banking,  and  there 
been  little  enterprise  in  that  direction  si 
the  &llure  of  the  State  Wank.  When  she 
came  into  the  Union  in  1819  she  had 
bank,  with  a  capital  of  $321,112.  In  1830 
she  had  two  banks.  It  was  then  supposed 
that  by  embarking  in  banking,  the  state 
might  derive  profits  enough  to  pay  all  the 
state  expenses  and  dispense  with  taxation. 
Accordingly,  state  bonds  were  issued  to  form 
the  capital  of  the  Stat«  Bank,  which  how- 
ever, soon  failed,  and  the  state  was  saddled 
with  a  debt  of  some  $11,000,000. 

The  progress  was  as  follows  :— 


■ginia  chartered  a  bank  as  early  as  1804 
for  53  years,  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  capital 
$1,500,000,  since  enlarged.  In  1830  there 
were  four  banks,  and  the  change  was  not  great 
down  to  1851,when  the  free  law  was  adopted, 
but  the  charters  of  the  old  banks  were  re- 
newed as  they  expired.  The  course  of 
IS  as  follows  : — 

].  Branaliei.    Capital. 

I  (5,112,193 

18  5,571,181 

i  18  6,732,500    Suspension. 

i  20  7,458,248 

i  10,363,362 

I  20  9,731,370    Free  banting  law. 

!  40  14,691,600    Suspension. 

1  41  16,005,156 


North  Carolina  began  her  Dank  career  in 
1804,  in  granting  a  charter  for  $260,000 
capital.  From  that  time  the  number  and 
atnount  of  capital  steadily  increased,  with- 
out any  material  deviation  from  a  steady 
se,  until  1860,  as  follows  :— 


6,026, 


South  Carolina  ' 


e  variable  in  its 


banking  movement  Its  first  institution 
was  the  State  Bank,  In  1820  the  capital 
was  pledged  as  security  for  the  state,  debt, 
and  it  became  a  regular  bank.  The  progress 


1819, 

o.                 Cai4tal. 
S321,lia 

1830, 

3                781,010 

1837, 
1840, 

3           10.141,806 
3          1+379,255 

Liquidation, 

1843, 

Bank  of  Mobile. 

1851, 

1             1,SOO,000 

Free  banking  law 

1857, 

4            2,297,800 

of  the  State  to  1860  was 

s  follows : — 

1792,   r 

1711,         4 

{675,000 
3,475,000 

1820,         3 
1836,       10 

1839;       U 

2,474,000 
8,636,118 
4,100,000 
9,153,498 
13,179.131 

Eight  new  cliarten. 

I860,       20 

962,062 

Geor^a  had  a  regular  supply  of  banks 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  United  States 
Bank  in  1811,  when  she  chartered  an  insti- 
tution with  $215,000  capital.  In  1820  this 
bad  increased  to  four  banks,  with  a  capital 
of  $8,401,510,  and  the  progress  to  1860j 
was  as  follows  :— 

r  8315,000  Old  U.  S.  Bank  expired, 

I  1,502.000  New         "        chartered, 

[  3,401,510 

!  6,534,691  Deposits  removed. 
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Di-itrict  of  Columbia  banks  were  estab- 
lished as  early  as  1702,  in  the  district,  and 
increased  pretty  rapidly,  as  follows  : — 


1830, 
1837, 


1,500,000 
2,311,395 
4,078,295 
5,525,319 
3,879,574 
2,a04,«5 
1,649,280 


tS44, 

Most  of  the  charters  expired,  and  not 
being  renewed,  the  concerns  gradually  went 
into  liquidation. 

Florida  came  into  the  Union  in  1845,  with 
a  load  of  live  banks  that  had  been  chartered 
by  the  territory  in  1838,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  12,113,000.  These  were  mostly 
based  upon  $3,500,000  territorial  bonds, 
issued  to  the  banks  for  capital,  and  sold  in 
London.  The  concerns  fiiled  almost  as  soon 
(18  they  got  ihe  money,  and  went  into  liqui- 
dation, wlien  tlie  state  repudiated  the  bonds, 


and  there  were  no  banks  in  Florida,  unfjl 
1860,  when  two  were  started,  with  $300,000 
capiial. 

From  this  sketch  of  banking  in  each  state, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  creation  of  banks 
has  been  due  more  to  the  desire  to  borrow 
money  through  their  operation  than  to  lend 
it.  The  mistaken  idea  that  they  cuuld  sup- 
ply capital,  was  the  temptation  to  their  cre- 
ation, and  disastrous  failure  everywhere  at- 
tended the  experiment.  Gradually  a  prin- 
ciple of  sound  banking  vindicated  itself  amid 
numerous  disasters,  and  actual  capital  came 
to  be  employed  in  the  business. 


CHAPTER  m. 
BASKS  OV  THE  UNITED  STATES— CLEAR- 
ING HOUSES— PRIVATE  BANKING. 
Having  sketched  the  course  of  events  in 
ea«h  state,  we  may  recapitulate  the  leading 
features  of  all  the  state  banks  : — 


No. 

Capital. 

LOKIB. 

Circulstlon. 

Specie. 

DeposilB.  In 

porU  &  Esport 

Popniation, 

1791, 

3 

S2,000,U00 
23,550,000 

948,212,041 
162,224,548 

1800, 

32 

5^305 '925 

1811, 

89 

53,601,601 
82,259,590 
89,822,422 

S2S,V(H),000  l!i  5  400  nno 

144,716,833 
165,599,027 
229,024.452 
144,141,669 

7,449,960 
8,353,338 
8.595,806 
9,638,131 

1815, 

20S 

45,500,000 
88,000,000 
44,863,344 

17,000,000 
19,000,000 
19,820,240 

1816, 

£46 

\l^: 

308 

137,110,611 

J35,9Vo",476 

1830, 

330 

145,192,268 

2M,4Vl',2i4 

61,323,898 

22,114,917 

55,559,928 

144,726,428 

12,866,020 

1837, 

634 

290,772,091 

625,115,702 

149,185,890 

37,915,340 

127,397,185 

258,408,591 

15,681,467 

1840, 

901 

358,442,692 

462,896,523 

106,968,572 

33,105,155 

76,686,857 

239,227,485 

17,069,458 

1343, 

69 1 

228,861,948 

254,544,937 

58,563,608 

33,515,808 

56,168,628 

149,100,279 

18,713,479 

1846, 

707 

196,894,309 

312,114,404 

105,553,427 

42,012,095 

96,913.070 

235,180,313 

20,515,871 

1854, 

1,208 

301,376,071 

557.397,779 

204,689,207 

59,410,353  188,188,744 

582,803,445 

26,051,890 

1857, 

1,416 

370,834,686 

684.456,889 

214,778,822 

58,349,838  230,351,352 

723,850,821 

28,406,974 

1860, 

1,562 

421,880,095 

69l,945,.580 

207,102,477 

83,594,537 

253,802,129 

854,500,000 

31,443.321 

1863, 

1,466 

405,045,829 

648,601,863 

238,677,208 

101,227,367 

393,686,126 

694,097,046 

34,478,633 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  banks, 
with  their  aggreg;ita  capital,  at  importiint 
eras.  As  in  1791,  when  the  national  bank 
and  mint  went  into  operation;  1811,  when 
the  bank  charter  expired;  1815,  when  the 
numerous  banks  that  hud  sprung  into  being 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Bank,  were 
all  suspended;  in  I8I6,  when  the  peace, 
bringing  with  it  large  imports  of  goods,  and 
B  heavy  drain  of  specie  to  Europe  and  Asia, 
increased  the  confusion  and  aided  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  national  bank ;  1820, 
when  that  bank,  in  lull  operation,  was  stag- 
gerring  under  adverse  exchanges  and  the  ope- 
ration of  local  banks  ;  1830,  when  five  years 
of  successfiil  working,  after  the  revulsion  of 
1825,  and  iinder  a  liigh  tariff,  had  given  con- 
fidence to  the  public ;  1837,  when  the  rivaliy 
between  the  stat«  and  the  national  banks 
13  • 


had,  aided  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
stimulated  speculation,  which  resulted  in  the 
revulsion  of  that  year ;  1840,  when  the 
number  of  banks  had  reached  the  highest 
point,  under  efforts  to  restore  prosperity 
by  paper  credits  i  1843,  the  lowest  point  of 
depression  after  the  failui-e  of  those  efforts, 
and  the  liquidation  of  the  unsound  biuiks  ; 
1846,  when  the  bank  capital  was  at  a  low 
point,  but  bank  credits  had  begun  to  multiply 
under  the  effects  of  the  famine  abroad  ;  1 854, 
when  the  gold  discoveries  had  prompted  the 
creation  of  five  hundred  new  banks  ;  the 
paiiic  period  of  1857 ;  the  partial  restora- 
tion of  1860  ;  and  the  contraction  and  gen- 
eral upheaval  in  all  financial  operations  pro- 
duced by  twfi  years  of  war,  in  1863. 

The  mere  figures,  showing  the  magnitude 
of  the  bank  movement,  do  not  indicate  the 
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)f  doing  business,  nor 
do  they  indicate  any  unsafe  expansion,  except 
as  in  connection  with  tte  business  they 
represent.  Thus,  in  1837,  the  bank  loans 
were  1525,000,000,'  and  their  circulation 
$149,000,000.  Events  proved  that  those 
loans  were  of  the  most  speculative  and  un- 
safe character.  In  I860,  the  loans  were 
$691,900,000,  and  the  circulation  |207,000,- 
000,  Yet  these  larger  figures  were  very  far 
from  being  excessive.  They  represent  but 
$6  circulation  per  head  of  the  people,  while 
that  of  1837  was  nearly  llO  per  head.  The 
imports  and  exports,  were,  in  1837,  but  half 
the  amount  of  bank  loans.  In  1860  ihey 
exceeded  the  amount  of  bank  loans,  hut 
in  1863  were  fifty-four  mlUion  less.  It  is 
thus  evident,  that  the  lai^r  sum  of  bank 
loans  represents  actual  business,  while  those 
of  1837  represented  only  speculative  values. 
This  fact  of  the  nature  of  loans  made  is  the 
key  to  sound  banking.  It  is  a  matter  which 
depends  upon  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the 
bmker,  and  it  cannot  be  regulated  by  law. 
Hence  the  futility  of  all  the  laws  that  have 
been  devised  to  prevent  banks  from  breaking. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  bank  loans 
form  but  a  portion  of  the  credits  which  are 
the  great  purchasing  power  in  trade.  Almost 
all  the  wholesale  business  of  the  country  is 
done  with  the  notes  of  individuals,  running 
for  a  longer  or  less  time.  These  are  entirely 
independent  of  law  or  banks.  In  a  time  of 
great  mercantile  confidence  and  speculative 
activity,  business  men  are  disposed  to  buy 
on  credit,  and  their  competition  for  produce 
and  merchandise  causes  a  rise  in  prices.  This 
rise  stimulates  greater  activity,  which  reacts 
upon  prices  until  revulsion  is  brought  about. 
The  acency  which  the  banks  have  in  this 
matte  to  d  unt  a  portion  of  the  notes 
which  a  d  al  tak  n  exchange  for  the  mer- 
chani!  he  11  The  bank  m  discounting 
does  n  t  a  tually  !  nd  any  money.  It 
merely  p  at  a  anceling  of  credits  by 
book  a  unts  Thu  a  merchant  buys  goods 
and  gives  his  nite  at  six  months.  He  then 
deposits  what  money  he  receives  in  the 
course  of  business  to  await  the  maturity  of 
the  note.  As  the  period  approaches,  he  nnda 
that  he  has  not  money  enough,  but  he  has  in 
his  pocket-book  a  number  of  notes  that  he 
has  taken  for  goods.  These  he  takes  to  the 
bank  and  oifers  as  collateral  security  for  his 
own  note,  that  he  offers  for  discount.  The 
bank  making  the  discount  places  the  amount 
to  his  credit.    He  draws  a  check  against  that 


credit  in  favor  of  the  note  he  has  to  pay,  and 
the  two  entries  cancel  each  other.  There 
has  been  no  money  used,  but  one  kind  of 
promise  has  supplanted  another.  As  the 
crops  come  forward  from  the  country,  the 
drafts  drawn  against  them  pay  the  notes  held 
by  the  merchant  and  lodged  as  collateral. 
Deamess  or  scarcity  of  money  in  the  market 
Is  mainly  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
to  facilitate  the  canceling  of  credits, 
ana  in  this  the  institution  aifecta  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  state  of  the  foreign  trade.  If 
the  disposition  to  buy  goods  has  been  very 
active  and  prices  are  consequently  so  high  as 
to  pay  good  profits  on  imports,  the  arrivals 
of  merchandise  will  be  large  and  the  exports 
proportionably  small.  This  involves  a  demand 
for  specie  which  the  banks  avoid,  by  refusing 
to  come  under  new  obligations.  A  competi- 
tion in  curtailment  sets  in.  The  bank  that 
curtails  the  most  rapidly  will  have  the 
balances  in  its  favor  from  the  other  banks, 
and  win  command  their  specie.  Each  en- 
deavors to  attain  such  a  position.  The  pres- 
sure becomes  great,  the  public  alarmed,  and 
individual  depositors  draw  their  specie,  which 
exhausts  the  banks,  and  they  stop.  This  was 
the  state  of  affairs  in  1857. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  banks  has 
been,  under  the  teachings  of  experience,  to 
equalize  balances  and  to  insist  on  prompt 
payment.  In  the  case  of  circulation  this  was 
done  in  New  England  by  the  Suffolk  system, 
and  in  New  Tork  and  most  other  states  by 
the  free  law,  which  required  a  deposit  of  state 
stocks  of  dollar  for  dollar  of  the  circulation. 
It  ii  obvious,  however,  that  these  regulations 
iu  no  decree  affect  discounts  and  those  ope- 
rations where  circulation  is  not  in  question ; 
as  in  the  checks  of  individuals,  by  which  a 
large  portion  of  credits  are  transferred.  In 
Hew  York  city  there  were  about  AO  banks, 
each  of  which  received  checks  on  all  the  other 
banks,  and  had  checks  drawn  upon  it  in  favor 
of  all  others.  There  were  also  drafts  and  bills 
from  abroad,  constanly  coming  to  each 
to  be  paid  by  others.  Up  to  1853,  all 
the  banks  employed  each  a  man  to  go  round 
and  collect  all  these  checks  and  drafts  each 
day,  and  each  bank  kept  fliiy  accounts  open. 
To  obviate  this  and  to  enforce  settlement, 
the  "  clearing  house  "  was  devised.  By  this 
system,  each  liank  sends  thither  every  day  a 
clerk,  with  all  the  demands  it  has  against  all 
other  banks.  The  fifty  or  sixty  derks  as- 
sembled make  a  mutual  exchange  of  all 
claims,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  is  struck,  and 
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each  bank  pajs  in  cash  the  amount  of  that 
balance.  The  amount  of  accounts  depends 
upon  the  activity  of  business.  The  cteiiring 
house  commenced  in  Oct ,  1853,  and  its  ope- 
rations have  been  as  follows : — 

1854,  5,750,+55,987  '    297,411,493 

1S56,  6,906,S13,3S8  334,714,469 

1858,  4,756,604,386  314,238,910 

1860,  7,231,143,057  351,000,000 

1862,  6,871,443,591  415,530,331 

1864,  24,' 97,196,656  885,719,305 

1866,  28,717,146,914  1,066,135,106 

1858,  2'',4S4,288,637  1,125,455,237 

Ia70,  27,804,539,406  1,036,484,822 

The  emergencies  of  the  war  required  the 
is'ue  of  demand  notes  by  the  Government, 
of  small  deuominations  to  serve  for  circula- 
tion, as  well  aa  the  putting  forth  of  bonds, 
treasury  notes,  and  loans  of  various  kinds. 
At  fir=t  these  demand  notes  were  the  equiva- 
lent of  gold  and  silver,  and  were  receivable 
in  payment  of  customs  duties,  as  well  as  all 
other  moneys  due  to  the  United  States  ;  but 
the  gradual  advance  in  the  price  of  gold  made 
them  so  valuab'e  as  to  take  them  out  of  the 
circulation,  and  <!ause  thera  to  be  hoarded  as 
gold.  Congress  then  authorized  the  issue 
of  legal-tender  notes  of  small  denomina- 
tions, receivable  for  the  payment  of  all  dues 
to  the  Unites  Stares  except  customs,  which 
must  be  paid  in  gold,  the  coin  being  net 
to  pay  the  interest  on  that  portion  of  the 
national  debt  upon  which  interest  in  gold 
was  guaranteed.  Of  these  legal  t«nder  notes, 
or  greenbacks,  3450,000,000  were  issued,  and 
on  the  1st  of  December,  1871,  there 
outstanding  only  S3o7,592,801.  Beside 
this,  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  postal 
and  fractional  currency  to  the  extent  of 
$50,000,0(»),  but  tlie  amount  issued  never 
exceeded  $45,''0(l,"00,  and  was,  December 
1,  1871,  only  $40,166,036.  From  our  brief 
review  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  the 
various  states,  from  1860  to  1863,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  they  were  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  crisis,  their  issues  being  very  generally 
distrusted  and  the  discounts  on  them  so  per- 
plexing and  ruinous  to  the  holders  that  ei 
one  who  could,  ^hunned  them.  The  i: 
of  legal -tender  notes  and  fractional  currency, 
while  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence and  efficiency  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  great  war  it  was  conducting, 
was  seen  I'y  the  great  iinanciers  who  were 
managing  the  nation's  iinances,  to  be  but  a 
temporary  expedient,  and  liable  to  the  seri- 
ous objection,  as  a  permanent  currency,  of 


expanding  most  when  it  should  be  contract- 
ed and  least,  when  expansion  was  necessary. 
But  a  national  currency  was  needed  ;  for  the 
people  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  uncur- 
rent  money  and  the  mysteries  of  the  coun- 
terfeit detectors  and  uncurrent  money  list^, 
the  banks  of  the  country  could  not  issue  notes 
which  would  inspire  general  confidence.  The 
national  banking  system  devised  by  Mr. 
Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
based  in  Us  main  features  upon  the  New 
York  Free  Banking  law,  though  with  addi- 
tional safeguards  for  depositors  and  bill  hold- 
ers, satisfied  this  demand  fully,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnished  a  home  market  for 
3300,000,000  or  more  of  the  bonds  and 
Treasury  notes  the  Government  was  then 
issuing.  The  capital  of  the  National  Banks 
consisted  of  these  Bonds,  Treasury  Notes, 
&c.,  and  these  being  deposited  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  the  Controller  of  the  currency  is- 
sued to  the  banks,  National  Bank  notes  of 
different  denominations  (printed  from  the 
same  plates,  but  with  the  name  and  place  of 
the  bank  and  the  coat  of  arms  of  die  state 
to  which  it  belonged  inserted,)  to  the  amount 
of  not  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  par 
value  of  the  bonds.  The  amount  of  circu- 
lation was  at  first  limited  to  $300,000,000, 
but  in  July,  1870,  an  additional  amount  oi 
$50,000,000  was  permitted.  Minor  modi- 
fications of  the  original  law  have  been  made 
providing  for  rigid  and  frequent  inspection 
of  the  condition  of  each  bank,  redemption 
in  New  York  city,  and  avoiding  all  depreci- 
ation of  the  notes.  At  first  the  development 
of  the  National  Banks  was  slow,  as  their 
advantages  were  not  appreciated,  and  the 
state  and  Io<'aI  banks  made  a  very  bitter 
tight  against  them,  but  Congress  passed  in 
186'5,  an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Law  taxing  the  circulation  of  the  slate 
banks  so  heavily  that  they  were  glad  to  with- 
draw it  li'om  the  market  and  most  of  them 
reorganized  as  National  Banks,  which  from 
this  time  had  a  rapid  growth. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  progress 
of  the  National  Banks  : 


86.783,802 

ih 

260,504 

393,157.206 

171 

331.903 

415,276,969 

2HI, 

129.553 

420.073,415 

29.1 

*87,941 

420,634.511 

395 

769,489 

426.399,151 

593,645 

430,399,301 

798.640 

462,518,602 

aaa 

952,030 
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The  following    Table,  giving  the  condi- 1  Banks,  Sept.  30,  1871,  is  o; 
tiou  m  aeveril  pd,rCicularB  of  the  National  |  connection.     It  is  official. 

Stat     ent  show  nq  ilte  m 


Territ  rles                In  opentUm, 

Cspltsl  paid  In. 

Bonis  on  deposit. 

Maine 

61 

»9,125,U(IOO.( 

S8,399,250 

$8,414,346    ■ 

New  Homp  hire 

4,919,000 

4,341,695.00 

Vernint 

7,910,012  50 

7,271,400 

7',19l',350 

6,468,720.00 

Mi<aai;linectts 

207 

65,616,750 

68,233.900 

57,480,866.00 

Bhod3  Island 

62 

2O.'364,'eO0.OO 

14.851,400 

13,236,805.00 

ConneLticiit 

SI 

25,056,820.00 

20,078,400 

30^443,410 

17,800.455.1  0 

New^ork 

391 

11 3,  I*),  74 1.00 

73,845,900 

83.960,388 

64,01 8,3t8.(.0 

57 

12,980,350.(10 

11.371,850 

11.42  v"5 

10,032,520  00 

198 

51,7rO,240  00 

45,731,750 

46,537,610 

40,357,046.00 

Maryland 

33 

13,S90.aO2.5O 

10,296,750 

10,789,210 

9,181,306.(10 

Delaware 

11 

1,538,185,00 

1,453,200 

1,477,875 

1,303.475,00 

l>i3tnctofColuinb 

3 

1,350,000  00 

1,234.000 

1,471.800 

1,081,570.00 

Virginia 

S3 

3,870.000.00 

3,711,500 

3,481.880 

3,312,400.00 

West  Vu-ginm 

17 

2,621,000.00 

2,504,750 

3,452,540 

2,179,540.00 

Ohio 

130 

24,349,700.00 

21.401.400 

23,357,655 

19,338,976.00 

Indiana, 

75 

15,032,000.00 

14,333,300 

14,095.465 

12,534.943.00 

lilinoiB 

115 

17.128,000.00 

15,527,200 

15,345,550 

13.732.825  00 

Michigan 

61 

7.263.800.00 

6.896,300 

5,909,210 

5,310,860.00 

■Wiacoiuin 

41 

3,400,(100  110 

3,314,550 

3,3.19.650 

3,083,267,00 

Iowa 

60 

4,997,750.00 

4,764,000 

6,146,875 

4,452,999  00 

Minnesota 

23 

2,432.025.00 

3,413,000 

2,325,500 

2,104,600.00 

Kansaa 

8,10,000.00 

784000 

741,800 

649,600.00 

Tviisonn 

8,895,300.00 

6,191,760 

6,401,670 

5,679,718.00 

K  ntDckj 

6.168,240.60 

5,625.150 

5,350.510 

5.071,730.00 

Tennessee 

2,817,300.00 

3,706.150 

2,656.170 

2,443,171.00 

LouiBiiuia 

3,500,000.00 

2.858,000 

2,813,020 

2,555.489.00 

Missiasippi, 

100,000.00 

80,000 

66,000 

33,776.00 

N  braska 

650.000.00 

640,000 

581,100 

561,500.00 

t  olorido 

400,000.00 

404.000 

383,490 

358,990.00 

Geoncia 

10 

2,384.400.00 

2.156,400 

2,041,300 

1.942,743.00 

North  Carolina 

1,560,000,00 

1,515.100 

1,385,300 

1,362,300.00 

South  Carolina, 

7 

1.895.460  00 

1,380,000 

1,245,340 

1,340,190.00 

Alahima, 

S 

916,275  00 

842,150 

884,100 

76e.783.0O 

Nevidi 

1 

250  0(10.00 

100,000 

146,200 

72.486.00 

Oregon 

250,000  00 

350,000 

136,000 

135,000.00 

Texas 

5 

625,000.00 

625,000 

648.300 

557,500,00 

Arkansas 

2 

200,000,00 

200.000 

192,500 

180,000.00 

Utah 

1 

250,000.00 

150,000 

176,520 

132.281.00 

Montana 

1110,000.00 

100,000 

90,000,00 

id^ho 

1 

100,000.00 

100,000 

94.300 

■Wyoming 

75,000.00 

30,000 

27,000 

■  27,000.00 

NevMeMco 

1 

I.IO.OfM.OO 

150,000 

133,000 

Fractional  t  dempi 

on   .. 

8  20 

Total, 

1,781 

462,518.601.60 

365,444,350 

380.609,879 

322,952,030.20 

There  are  two  National  Gold  Banks  in  existence,  as  follows  ; 

Gold  Biuihs.  CkpIMI.         Sold  on  DepaslC.    0o)d  Notsa  Issued,    arenlatlon. 

Massachusetts, 1  300,000.00  150.000  120.000  120,000.00 

Calilbrnia. 1  1,000,000.00  500.000  375,000  375,(M)0.00 

.  Total,... 2  1,300,000.00  650,000  495,000  495,000.00 

There  were  in  the  United  Stat«e  in  May,  $93,000,000.  There  has  heen  also  a  great 
1871,  352  chartered  banks  (not  National)  increase  of  private  banking  houses,  and 
but  working  under  special  charters.  None  some  of  these  having  extensive  foreign  con- 
of  them  were,  of  course,  banks  of  circulation,  nections  and  employing  a  larger  capital  than 
but  only  of  discount  and  deposit.  Their  any  National  bank,  do  an  extensive  busi- 
;  capital  was,  at  that  date,  about  ness. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MINT-tSTANBARD  OF 
COINS— LAWS  REGULATING  COINAGE- 
PROGRESS  OF  COINAOE— PRECIOUS  MET- 
ALS IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Thk  currency,  or  circulating  medium  of 
a  country,  is  of  itself  a  very  simple  matter, 
althouffli  complicated  at  times  by  the  theo- 
riea  of  financiers,  and  the  efforts  to  make 
promises  of  a  thing  pass  for  the  thing  it- 
self. In  the  early  stages  of  society  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the  people,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be 
merely  herdsmen.  These  products  being 
exchanged  against  each  other,  the  transac- 
tions foim  barter  trade.  As  wealth  in- 
creases and  wants  become  more  diversified, 
as  well  83  the  products  of  industry,  by  being 
subdivided,  some  common  medium  of  value 
becomes  requisite  to  meet  all  the  wants  of 
interchange.  The  precious  metals  have  gen- 
erally been  adopted  a»  this  medium,  because 
the  supply  is  the  most  steady,  the  equivalent 
value  most  generally  known,  and  the  trans- 
portation most  convenient.  Hence  all  trade 
comes  to  be  represented  by  a  weight  of  pure 
gold  or  its  equivalent  of  pure  silver,  and  all 
commodities  come  to  be  valued,  or  called 
equivalent,  to  certain  quantities  of  these 
metals.  To  ascertain  the  purity  and  weight 
of  the  meta!  offered  in  payment  at  each 
transaction  would,  however,  involve  difficul- 
ties that  would  neutralize  the  value  of  the 
metals  as  a  common  medium  of  exchange. 
Every  man  would  require  to  be  an  asaayer, 
and  to  be  provided  with  scales.  To  obviate 
this  the  government  steps  in,  and  by  means 
of  a  mint  assays  the  metals,  and  weighs 
them  into  convenient  pieces,  placing  on  each 
a  stamp,  which  soon  becomes  universally 
known,  and  this  is  called  "  money."  Every 
nation  makes  the  pieces  of  different  weights, 
and  puts  in  more  or  less  pure  metaL  To  as- 
certain the  "par  of  exchange"  between  two 


countries,  the  coin  of  each  is  assayed,  and 
the  quantity  of  pure  metal  in  each  being 
ascertained,  the  par  of  exchange  is  known. 
When  this  continent  was  discovered,  its  in- 
habitants were  savages,  who  had  no  idea  of 
property,  and  no  trade  beyond  the  mere  ex- 
change of,  perhaps,  a  skin  for  a  bow  or  a 
bunch  of  arrows.  Money  was  unknown, 
and  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  was  not 
understood.  The  little  gold  and  copper  that 
they  had  was  twisted  into  rude  ornaments ; 
but  no  man  would  work  for  a  piece  of  these 
metals.  When  the  first  emigrants  landed, 
they  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
and  the  interchange  of  its  products.  The  ac' 
cumulation  of  industrial  products  formed 
wealth.  Their  first  exchanges  were  mere 
barter.  As  late  as  1652  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  other  dues  was  made  in  cattle, 
skins,  and  other  products  in  Massachusetts ; 
and  tobacco  was  a  medium  of  trade  in  Vir- 
ginia. Some  nmney  existed,  but  this  was 
mostly  the  coins  brought  by  the  immigrants 
from  the  mother  country,  and  did  not  suffice 
for  the  daily  wants.  Massachusetts,  there- 
fore, established  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of 
shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences  of  ster- 
ling silver,  which  were  "two  pence  in  the 
shilling  of  less  valew  than  t 
coyne."  This  "  pine  tree  shiltinj^, 
from  a  pine  tree  on  the  reverse,  was  worth 
about  twenty  cents.  This  coin^^e  gave 
umbrage  to  the  mother  country,  and  when 
Governor  Winslow  was  introduced  to 
Charles  II.,  that  usually  good-natured  mon- 
arch took  him  roughly  to  task  for  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  colony  in  assuming  to  coin 
money,  at  the  same  time  producing  the  coin 
with  the  pine  tree  upon  it.  The  ready  wit 
of  the  governor,  however,  turned  the  rebuke, 
by  assuring  his  Majesty  that  it  was  an  evi- 
dence of  the  devotion  of  the  colony,  which 
struck  these  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  escape  of  his  Majesty  in  the  Eoyal  Oak, 
which  was  executed  as  well  as  the  poor  state 
of  the  arts  in  the  colony  would  permit.    The 
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coinage  was  nevertheless  suppressed,  and  the 
example  of  Massachuseta  was  followed  by 
Maryland  with  the  like  results.  Carolina 
and  Virginia  struck  some  copper  coins,  but 
without  nrnch  effect.  There  being  no  mint, 
therefore,  in  any  of  the  colonies,  foreign  coins 
were  circulated  freely  as  a  legal  tender.  The 
country  produced  none  of  the  precious 
metals,  but  as  the  trade  of  the  colonies  in- 
creased, and  they  began  to  have  a  surplus  of 
fish,  provisions,  food,  tobacco,  etc,  beyond 
their  own  wants,  to  sell,  they  built  vessels, 
and  carried  these  articles,  mostly  iish,  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  catholic  countries  of 
Europe ;  and  as  the  mother  country  did  not 
allow  tie  colonies  to  buy  manufactures  ex- 
cept from  herself,  money  was  mostly  had  in 
exchange  for  this  prodace.  Guineas,  joea, 
half  joes,  doubloons,  and  pistoles  of  various 
origin  constituted  the  gold  currency,  while 
the  silver  was  mostly  the  Spanish  American 
dollar  and  its  fractions :  the  half,  quarter, 
eighth,  and  sixteenth,  with  the  pistareen  and 
half  pistareen.  This  silver  coin  flowed  into 
the  colonies  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
2xchange  for  fish  and  food ;  and  the 
'sh  dollar  thus  came  to  be  the  best 
n  and  most  generally  adopted  unit  of 
money.  The  coin  had  upon  its  reverse  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and  was  known  as  the 
pillar  dollar ;  hence  the  dollar  mark  ($),  which 
represents  "  8,"  for  "  Spanish,"  entwining  the 
pillars.  Inasmuch  as  the  "  balance  of 
trade"  was  in  favor  of  England,  the  largest 
portion  of  the  coin  that  flowed  in  from  other 
quarters  was  sent  thither,  and  this  tendency 
was  increased  by  the  pernicious  issues  of 
paper  money  by  the  colonies.  This  paper 
displaced  the  coin,  and  drove  it  all  out  of  the 
country.  The  exigencies  of  the  several 
colonial  governments  caused  them  to  make 
excessive,  issues  of  this  "  paper"  or  «  bills  of 
credit,"  and  it  fell  to  a  heavy  discount  as 
compared  with  coin.  Not  being  convertible 
at  the  date  of  the  Revolution  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  several  colonies  was  nearly  as 
follows  :— 


New  England  and  Virginia 1  6  8  6  0 

New  York  and  North-eastem  .  1  16  61  8  0 

Middlestates 1  13  1  T  6 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia. . .  1  0  8i  4  8 

On  the  formation  of  the  new  government, 
the  terrible  state  of  the  currency  first  attract- 


ed attention.  The  country  had  been  flooded 
with  "  continental  money,"  which  had  been 
issued  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  for  war  expenses.  The  states 
had  issued  "  bills  of  credit,"  which  were  de- 
preciated as  in  the  table ;  and  the  debased 
and  diversified  foreign  coins  that  circulated 
were  very  few  in  number.  Private  credit 
hardly  existed.  Frightful  jobbing  took 
place  in  the  government  paper,  and  industry 
could  with  diificulty  get  its  proper  reward. 
The  first  effort  was  to  give  the  federal  gov- 
ernment alone  the  right  to  coin  money,  to 
prohibit  the  states  from  issuing  any  more- 
"  bills  of  credit,"  and  to  get  the  continental 
money  out  of  circulation  by  providing  for 
its  payment.  Robert  Morris  had  been  di- 
rected to  report  upon  the  mint  and  a  system 
of  coinage,  and  he  did  so  early  in  1782. 
Many  plans  were  based  upon  bis  report,  and 
finally  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  adopted. 
It  conformed  to  the  decimal  notation,  with 
the  Spanish  dollar  as  the  unit :  A  gold  piece 
of  ten  dollars,  to  be  called  the  eagle,  with 
its  half  and  quarter ;  a  dollar  in  silver ;  a 
tenth  of  a  dollar  Jn  silver ;  a  hundredth  of  a 
dollar  in  copper. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, a  law  of  April  2,  1793,  enacted  regula- 
tions for  a  min^  located  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  coinage  proceeded.  It  was  found  that, 
owing  to  die  rise  in  the  value  of  copper,  the 
cent  had  been  made  too  heavy,  and,  Janu- 
ary 14, 1790,  it  was  reduced  to  two  hundred 
and  eight  grains,  and  January  26,  1796,  it 
was  again  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  grains,  at  which  rate  it  remained  until 
the  late  introduction  of  nickle.  The  mint 
being  established  at  Philadelphia,  the  work 
of  coinage  went  on  slowly,  for  two  principal 
reaisons.  The  first  was  that  the  material  for 
coin— that  is,  gold  and  silver,  no  matter  in 
what  shape  it  may  be — was  obtained  only,  by 
the  operation  of  trade,  from  abroad,  and 
nearly  all  of  it  arrived  at  New  York,  the 
property  of  merchants.  Now,  although  the 
government  charged  nothing  for  coining, 
yet,  to  send  the  metal  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  during  the  first  forty  years 
of  the  government,  when  there  was  none  but 
wagon  conveyance,  was  expensive,  and  ac- 
companied with  some  risk.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  merchants 
would  undertake  this  without  any  benefit ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  same  law,  in  the  second 
place,  still  allowed  the  foreign  coins  to  be 
legal  tender.     The  merchant  who  received, 
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say  ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold  coin  at 
New  York  had  only  to  lodge  that  coin  in  the 
local  hank,  and  use  the  paper  money  issued 
by  the  bank.  There  was  no  necessity  to 
Bend  the  coin  to  Philadelphia  merely  to  be 
recoined  without  profit.  It  was  also  the 
case  that  in  the  course  of  the  newly  devel- 
oped commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  of  Europe,'  it  was  found 
that  silver  had  been  valued  too  high  at  the 
mint.  It  waa  coined  in  the  ratio  of  fifteen 
t«  one  of  gold,  when  its  real  value  was  rear- 
er sixteen  to  one.  This  relative  value  of  the 
two  metab  depends  upon  the  respective  de- 
mand and  supply  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  At  about  the  date  of  the  discovery 
of  America  it  was  ten  to  one  ;  that  is,  ten 
ounces  of  pure  silver  were  equal  to  one 
ounce  of  pure  gold.  When  Peru  and  Span- 
ish America  poured  in  their  large  supplies 
of  silver,  the  rate  gradually  fell  to  fifteen  to 
one.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, and  with  the  greater  freedom  of  com- 
merce in  the  iirat  half  of  tbe  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  found  still  to  decline.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious,  since,  in  any  local- 
ity, the  relative  value  of  the  metals  wiil  be 
proportioned  to  the  local  supply  of  either, 
influenced  by  the  expense  of  sending  either 
to  other  localities.  Thus,  silver  may  have 
been  really  fourteen  to  one  in  one  place,  and 
sixteen  to  one  in  another,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  transportation  prevented  an  equaliza- 
tion. As  soon  as  communication  became 
prompt  and  cheap  the  equalization  took 
place,  and  the  general  relative  value 
found  to  be  somewhat  changed.  The  e 
of  this  was  tbat  silver  came  here  and  gold 
went  away.  Nearly  all  the  coinage  of  the 
mint  was  silver.  This  evil  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  government,  and  a  remedy 
was  sought.  This  was  finally  found 
changing  the  relative  value  of  the  silver  to 
gold  in  the  coinage  by  simply  putting  leas 
pure  gold  into  tne  eagle,  aad  letting  the 
silver  remain  as  it  was.  The  quantity  of 
pure  gold  in  the  eagle  was,  thereiore,  by  the 
law  of  June  28,  1834,  reduced  from  247.5 
grains  to  232  grains,  or  rather  more  than 
six  and  five-eighths  per  cent,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  alloy  was  slightly  increased,  so  as  to 
make  the  fineness  of  the  gold  nine-tenths, 
or  nine  grains  of  fine  gold  to  one  of  alloy  in 
each  piece. 

This  was  found  not  to  be  exact,  and  in 
1837  the  pure  gold  was  slightly  increased, 
and    this  regulation  remains.      Under  all 


1192,  2«.B  6,Gaj  16.87}  22.5  2^0  916.1 
IS^l,  232,0  6.50  19.50  26.0  258  H99.2 
lasT,      232,2       6.45       19.35        25.8       268       900.0 

These  proportions  remain  now  the  same 
for  gold.  In  order  to  bring  the  silver  to  the 
same  standard,  the  law  of  1837  reduced  the 
alloy  in  dollars  three  and  a  half  grains,  mak- 
ing the  dollar  weigh  412  1-2  grains  instead 
of  416. 

In  all  this  period,  up  to  1838,  there  had 
been  but  one  mint,  and  that  at  Philadelphia. 
In  1831,  under  the  desire  of  the  government 
to  enlarge  the  metallic  basis  of  the  national 
currency,  three  branches  were  authorized, 
one  at  New  Orletms,  one  at  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  and  one  at  Dahlonega,  Georgia. 
These  two  latter  were  in  mining  districts, 
where  gold  began  to  bo  produced  to  some 
extent,  and  all  three  went  into  operation  in 
1838,  The  coinage  progressed  down  to 
1853,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
brought  about  by  the  gold  discoveries  in 
California,  a  new  law  in  relation  to  the  silver 
currency  was  enacted.  Before  giving  an 
account  of  that  change,  we  may  take  a  table 
of  the  comage  at  the  mint  since  its  organizar 
tion  for  several  periods. 


In  the  first  twenty-seven  years  of  the  mint 
operation,  the  gold  coinage  was  about  seven- 
ty-five per  cent,  of  the  silver  coinage.  That 
whole  period  embraced  the  European  war, 
and  the  first  operations  of  the  mint  were  to 
coin  as  much  of  the  metals  already  in  the 
country  as  came  within  their  reach.  In  the 
second  period,  from  1821  to  1834,  the  efiect 
of  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
metals  of  which  we  have  spoken,  became 
manifest,  and  the  gold  coinage  was  about 
one-sixth  only  of  the  silver  coinage.  In 
1834  the  new  gold  bill  produced  a  change, 
and  the  gold  coin^e  became  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  silver.  Soon  after  the  passage  of 
this  law,  the  payment  of  the  French  indem- 
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nity,  enforced  nnder  the  administration  of 
General  Jackson,  took  place,  and  it  was  paid 
in  the  form  of  gold  bars,  of  weight  varying 
from  twenty-five  to  six  hundred  and  fifty 
ounces  each.  The  first  of  them  were  received 
at  the  United  States  mint  September,  1834, 
and  from  that  date  to  September,  1838,  six 
hundred  of  these  bars  were  deposited  at  the 
mint;  the  value  was  $3,600,000.  In  1838 
the  branches  came  into  operation,  and  the 
coinage  was  increased  by  their  operations 
and  by  13,705,250  of  gold  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, to  the  close  of  1848.  In  1849 
California  gold  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, and  $7,079,144  worth  of  it  was  coined 
in  that  year.  The  great  influx  of  gold  bul- 
lion upon  the  mint  by  far  exceeded  its  capac- 
ity to  do  the  work,  and  Congress  author- 
ized, by  the  act  of  March  3d,  1 849,  the  coin- 
age of  double  espies,  or  $20  pieces,  and 
also  one  dollar  pieces  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  silver  coin,  which  had  been  drained  off 
to  California  in  exchange  for  the  gold,  which 
sold  as  low  as  $15  and  $16  per  ounce, 
although  worth  $20  and  $21.  The  law  of 
May,  1852,  authorized  the  coin^e  of  $3 
pieces. 

In  ten  years,  to  the  close  of  1848,  the 
gold  coinage  had  amounted  to  double  the  sil- 
ver coinage,  and  the  new  influx  of  gold  excited 
fears  that  the  value  of  silver  would  rise  rap- 
idly as  compared  with  gold.  From  1848 
to  1 857  the  coin^e  of  silver  was  veiy  small, 
while  the  demand  for  it  was  large.  To  avoid 
Inconvenience  from  this  cause,  a  new  bill 
was  passed,  to  take  effect  April  1st,  1853. 
By  this  bill  it  was  enacted  that  gold  or  sil- 
ver deposited  with  the  mint,  might  be  cast 
into  bars  or  ingots  of  pure  metal,  or  standard 
fineness,  at  the  option  of  the  depositor,  with 
a  stamp  designating  the  weight  and  fineness ; 
no  pieces  less  than  ten  ounces  shall  be  other 
than  of  standard  fineness ;  the  cha:^  for 
this  is  one-half  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  most 
of  the  gold  arrives  at  New  York,  efibrts  were 
made  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a  mint 
at  that  point.  Instead,  however,  of.  a  mint, 
an  assay  ofiice  was  established  there,  and  a 
branch  mint  at  San  Francisco,  in  1854.  The 
law  allows  the  depositor  to  draw  either  bars 
or  coin  in  return,  the  description  desired  to 
be  stated  at  the  time  of  the  deposit.  The 
production  of  bars  and  coins  under  all  these 
regulations  has  been  large,  for  gold  as  well 

Until  the  law  of  1834,  the  quantity  of 
gold  coin  in  circulation  was  not  large.     The 


bonks  supplied  so  large  a  quantity  of  small 
bills  as  to  fill  the  channels  of  circulation  for 
sums  above  a  dollar,  and  under  that  amount 
the  circulation  was  almost  altogether  small 
Spanish  coins,  which,  being  much  depreci- 
ated by  wear  and  tear,  passed  for  more  than 
their  intrinsic  value,  and  consequently  flood- 
ed'the  country,  greatly  influencing  retail 
prices.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
the  pistareens,  which,  up  to  1827,  were 
taken  at  twenty  cents,  or  five  to  the  dollar, 
although  they  were  really  worth  but  eighteen 
and  a  half  cents,  consequently  there  was  lit- 
tle other  change  to  be  had.  In  consequence 
of  a  report  of  the  Mint  Director  of  that  year, 
they  were  refused  at  more  than  seventeen 
cenfa,  and  they  very  speedily  disappeared 
from  circulation,  and  have  not  now  been 
seen  for  more  than  35  years.  The  quar- 
ters continued  to  circulate  at  twenty-five 
cents,  although  the  averse  value  was  twen- 
ty-three and  a  half  cents  ;  the  eighths  were 
taken  at  twelve  and  a  half,  although  they 
were  worth  only  eleven  and  one-eighth  ;  the 
sixteenth  was  taken  at  six  and  a  quarter, 
although  worth  but  five  cents.  It  resulted 
that  these  coins  became  very  abundant,  driv- 
ing out  the  dimes  and  half  dimes,  and  in 
1843  the  po8t*ofiice  and  the  banks  refusing 
them  altogether,  they  were  supplanted  by 
the  American  coin,  until  the  gold  discover- 
ies of  1 848.  After  that  event,  owing  to  the 
increased  production  of  gold,  and  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  European  states  changed 
their  monetary  policy,  making  silver  the 
solo  standard  of  value,  the  latter  metal  be- 
came worth  more  in  market  than  its  nominal 
value  in  United  States  coin,  and  was  gradn- 
ally  withdrawn  from  the  currency,  until,  in 
1852,  silver  coin  became  very  scarce,  and 
there  was  not  sufficient  left  in  circulation  for 
the  purposes  of  change.  A  premium  of  four 
per  cent,  was  paid  for  dollars  and  half  dol- 
lars for  export,  and  the  smaller  coins  com- 
manded, in  many  cases,  a  stiU  higher  price, 
for  use  among  shop-keepers  and  small  traders. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that,  unless  the  weight  of 
our  silver  coin  was  reduced,  there  would 
soon  be  none  left  in  the  country.  Already 
the  eating-houses  and  drinking  saloons  had 
issued  their  tickets,  or  shinplaster  tokens,  in 
place  of  coin  ;  and  the  poor,  who  purchased 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  small  amounts, 
were  put  to  great  inconvenience,  or  obliged 
to  submit  to  ruinous  shaves  upon  their  paper 
money.  To  remedy  these  evils.  Congress 
passed  the  act  of  February  21st,  1853  (to 
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take  eff<^Gt  the  1st  of  April  following),  au- 
thorizing the  coinage  of  half  dollars,  quart«r 
doUurs,  d  mes,  and  half  dimes,  weighing 
less  than  the  old  coin,  as  ibllows  : 


H  !fdollar,grainB..,.206^  192 

Qua -ter dollar,  do 103W  96   ■     ■ 

1    me,  do 4lk  38  2-5 

Ha^i  dime,        do 20^  19  1-5 

The  dollar  was  not  changed,  and  the 
weight  of  that  piece  is  412  1-2  grains,  the 
weight  which  it  has  borne  since  1836  ;  this 


reduction  of  weight  being  fourteen  and  a 
half  grains  in  the  half  dollar,  or  nearly  seven 
per  cent.  The  silver  currency  was  oot 
debased,  in  tlie  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
the  same  fineness  (nine  hundred  parts  pure 
silver,  and  one  hundred  of  alloy)  being  re- 
tained, and  the  only  change  in  the  coin  itself 
being  in  the  weight.  A  very  important  pro- 
vision, however,  was  made  in  regard  to  it ; 
it  is  not  a  legal  tender  iri  payment  of  dehta 
in  suras  exceeding  five  dollars. 

The  quantity  of  silver  coined  at  the  mint 
and  branche-;,  under  the  law  of  1863,  to  1870, 
been  as  follows  ; — 


Phllndelphls. 
1,U2 1,000 


,323,13 


Dollnrs 

Half  dollars. 
Quarter  dollars ...  23, 

Ditnra, 7,236, 

Half  dimes 13,826 


875,000 
12,566,000 
2,348,000 
2,350,000 


Flues. 
20,000 
11,163,490 
1,509,400 
2,160,750 
1,060,000 


26,946,830 
11,747,130 
19,546,130 
4,943,000 


2,516.000 
19,026,290 
6,736,709 
1,174,713 
977,306 


64,318,300     23,5I'9,O00 

In  addition  to  this  small  silver  coin,  there 
has  been  coined  since  1849,  818,000,000  in 
one  dollar  gold  pieces.  These  were  never, 
however,  a  popular  coin. 

The  main  source  of  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  to  the  mint  was,  hefore  1849,  from 
abroad,  through  the  operations  of  commerce, 
though  the  Southern  States  furnished  almost 
fifteen  millions.  Since  that  time,  the  Pacific 
slope  has  been  the  leading  source.  The  quan- 
tity of  domestic  gold  deposited  at  the  mint 
has  heen  as  follows : — 


1851 


.1859. 


Virginia,  1,197,338  327,977 

N.  Carolina,  6,707,458  2,236,951 

8.  Carolma,  817,692  462,913 

Geoi^  6,018,603  782,270 

Tennessee,  76,574  4,337 

Alabama,  186,627  10,131 

HewMeKico,  38,963  « ">a 

California,  31,838,079 

Other  places,        41,103 

Total,        $46,922,437  «423,418,ei4  8768,019,189 

Of  this  large  amount,  $721,096,752  of  gold 
deposited  at  the  muit  and  its  branches  in  the 
20  years,  1851-1870,  about  8236,000,000 
was  cast  into  bars,  and  exporled,  together 
with  the  surplus  of  coin,  to  Europe,  as  mer- 
chandise. The  domestic  silver  supplied  to 
the  mint  and  branches  amounted  in  all  to 
»12,558,244   up   to  June  31),    1870.     The 


largest  amount,  almost  one-half,  was  parted 
from  domestic  gold,  and  $767,448  was  irom 
fine  bars  privately  a.^^sayed.  JN'evada  fur- 
nished almost  $5,000,000. 

The  amount  of  specie  actually  in  the  conn- 
try  cannot  be  ascertained  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy. 'Ihe  amount  in  the  country  in  1821 
was  estimated  at  $37,000,000.    The  calcula- 


Specioin  thecoantry  in  1849, 


$112,453,603 


Of  this  amount,  $43,619,000  was  in  the 
banks  and  85,700,925  in  the  (federal  treas- 
ury ;  $32,133,688  was  probably  in  circula- 
tion, and  $31,000,000  in  plate  and  orua- 
ments.  From  1849  to  1859  the  amount 
was  as  follows ; — 


Supply  to  1859, 
Import  of  the  metals, 

Export  in  the  same  tii 

Excess  export, 

In  the  country  In  185! 
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This  gives  an  increase  of  $1 73,434,877  of 
specie  in  llie  country  to  18G0.  The  distri- 
bution of  tliia  money  was  nearly  aa  follows  : 
Stock  in  the  countn'.  SS8S,8S8,480 

United  Stiites  treasury.     810,000,000 
In  nil  ttie  baiilu,  101,537,818 

In  plat«,  ornaments,  &c.,     60,OI)0,OIH1 
In  general  circulatiun        121,350,663 


-  3335,888,480 


Immigranis  bring  with  them 
coin  and  bullion  wliich  go  either  to  the  mint 
or  the  brokers  for  export.  We  may  now 
ascertain  the  amount  of  money  that  circula- 
ted in  the  country  in  1859,  as  follows  : — 


1849, 

16,4a7,0( 


1859. 
18,859,21 


TotilmixedcircnUfn,  S144,2ia,688    8295,799,191 

From  1859  to  1870  some  new  elements 
entered  into  the  calculaiion.  The  suspen- 
sion of  specie  paymentsin  1861,  led  lo  hoard- 
ing and  the  disuse  of  specie  in  circulation, 
but  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
country  was  very  nearly  as  follows  : — 


Lees  export  1859  to  1870,.. 

$1,132,341,234 
....      582,074,940 

S546,266,294 

Of  this  large  amount,  the  United  States 
Treasury  held — 

At  tlie  end  of  1870, 3107,802,280 

The  National  Banks  held 26,307,251 

State  banks  and  private  banks  abont  104,000,000 

Gold  brokiirs  and  apecoIatorB 25,O00,O0J 

FIfLte,  watches,  ornaments,  &c., 150,000,000 

Uuardcd, 127,140,0'  0 


5540,259,531 

There  was  at  this  lime,  (Dec.  1870)  of 
couri^e  no  specie  in  genera!  circulation,  ex- 
cept the  nicliel  and  silver  five  and  three  cent 
pieces,  and  the  copper  cents  and  two  cent 
pieces,  and  these  did  not  exceed  S4,000,000 
or  $5,000,000  in  value.  The  circulating  me- 
dium consisted  of — 
Legal  tender  notes,  (greenbflckB)....  3356,101,086 

Fracliona)  currency 39,995,089 

Gold  certiflcates  of  deposit, 26,1 49,000 

Kational  Bank  Kotes, 296,205,446 


The  mint  operates  upon  tlie  various  forms 
of  the  metals  brought  to  it,  and  these  are  of 
great  variety,  from  the  most  delicate  plates 


and  ornaments  down  to  base  aUoys,  and  these 
are  all  included  under  the  general  term  bul- 
lion, except  United  States  coins.  The  bullion 
is  either  unwrought  or  manufactured.  The 
first  description  embraces  gold  dust,  amalga- 
mated cakes  and  balls,  lammated  gold,  melted 
bars  and  cakes.  The  "  dust "  is  the  shape  in 
which  it  is  derived  by  washing  in  the  placer 
mines.  In  South  America,  Russia,  and 
elsewhere,  amalgamated  gold  is  that  which 
has  been  procured  by  the  use  of  quicksilver, 
forming  a  lump.  Laminated  gold  is  that 
which  is  combined  with  silver,  and  derived 
mostly  from  Central  America.  Both  these 
kinds  come  fo  the  mint  in  bars  and  cakes 
three  inches  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  thick, 
weighing  275  ounces,  and  are  worth  $5,900. 
The  manufectured  is  mostly  jewelry,  plate, 
and  coin.  Jewelry  is  received  at  the  mint 
in  every  variety  of  article  into  the  manufe«- 
ture  of  which  gold  enters.  Its  value  depend? 
upon  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  in  it,  acd  this 
requires  to  be  extracted  by  assaying.  The 
range  of  fineness  of  the  better  kinds  of  jew- 
elry is  300  to  6i)0,  or  from  1  3  to  2-3  the 
value  of  coin  of  the  same  weight,  but  the 
cheaper  kinds  contain  very  little  gold.  All 
this  mass  of  metal  must  be  reduced  to  a  uni- 
form material,  containing  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  alloy,  and  cast  in  bars,  12  in,  long,. 
^  in.  thick,  and  from  1  to  1  j  in  breadth,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  coin  to  be  struck. 
The.-e  are  tested  to  see  if  they  are  of  the  legal 
fineness.  They  are  then  annealed,  and  rolled 
into  long  thin  strips  l)j  means  of  a  steam  en- 
gine. These  strips  are  tiien  drawn  through 
plates  of  ihe  hardeststeel,  to  proper  thickness, 
and  by  a  steam  press  cut  into  "planchels" 
or  pieces  of  tlie  exact  size  of  the  coin  wanted, 
at  the  rate  of  IGO  per  minute.  These  are 
tlien  cleaned,  annealed,  whitened,  weighed, 
arid  placed  in  a  tube,  which  slides  them  one 
by  one  into  a  steel  collar,  in  which  they  0t. 
The  piece  is  seized,  stamped  with  perfect  im- 
pressions on  both  sides  by  the  dies,  and  in- 
stantly ptoshed  away  lo  be  followed  by  ano- 
ther piece.  The  devices  on  these  dies  are  first 
cut  in  soil  steel.  This  "  original  die  "  is  then 
hardened,  and  is  u^ed  to  impress  a  piece  of 
soft  steel,  which  is  then  like  a  coin  with  the 
figures  raised,  and  is  called  a  "  nub."  This 
being  again  hardened,  is  used  to  impress  the 
dies,  with  which  the  coining  is  done,  and  a 
pair  of  them  will  do  two  weeks'  work.  The 
coining  presses  are  of  sizes  proportionate  to 
the  work. 
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The  history  of  Pire  Insurance  dates  back 
only  to  the  year  following  the  Great  Fire  in 
London  in  1666,  if  iniieed  it  can  be  Eaid  to 
have  had  any  clearly  defined  existence  be- 
fore the  year  1696,  when  the  first  organized 
association  was  formed,  based  apon  the  sim- 
ple principle  of  contribution  in  the  shape  of 
annual  premiums  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  property  insured,  to  a  common 
fimd,  out  of  which  the  losses  of  its  various 
mwubers  were  to  be  made  good.  This  as- 
sociation was  very  appropriately  styled  the 
"  Hand  in  Hand,  or  Amicable  Contribution 
Society,"  and  was  strictly  mutual  in  charac- 
ter. A  number  of  attempts  had  been  made 
for  some  system  of  Fire  Insurance  as  early 
as  1669,  all  of  which  proved  abortive,  as 
did  the  attempt  of  the  Gty  of  London  in 
1681  to  settle  lands  and  ground  rents  to  the 
value  of  £100,000,  together  with  the  sums 
to  be  received  for  premiums,  as  a  fund  for 
the  insurance  of  houses.  About  the  year 
1 670  a  company  was  established  in  Edinburgh 
for  friendly  insurance  against  fire,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  private  contrihutors,  who 
agreed  to  insure  each  other.  This  insur- 
ance, however,  was  not  personal,  like  modern 
fire  insurance,  but  the  interest,  and  stock, 
and  benefit  were  inseparably  annexed  to  the 
houses  insured  as  long  as  the  contribution 
was  continued.  Little  progress  was  made 
under  any  of  these  forms  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  Sun  Fire  Office  in  London  was  estab- 
lished in  1710,  from  which  lime  Fire  Insur- 
ance may  be  said  to  date  its  progress  und'er 
the  form  of  both  mutual  and  stock  compan- 
ies. The  limited  experience  obtained  up  to 
that  time,  had  given  some  general  notions  as 
to  hazards  of  different  classes  of  property, 
and  by  enabling  a  proper  rate  to  be  fixed 
proportionate  to  the  hazard,  had  so  far  re- 
duced the  rates  charged  as  to  render  insur- 
ance easily  obtainable  and  popular.  From 
this  time  companies  multiplied  in  England, 
and  previous  to  the  war  of  our  revolution 
had  numerous  agencies  in  the  then  Colonies. , 
In  other  countries  of  Europe  (he  practice  of 
insuring  against  fire  was  not  introduced  until 
a  much  later  period,  about  1754,  when  the 


marine  companies  in  Paris  obtained  pennis. 
sion  from  the  government  to  make  insurances 
against  fire.  For  a  long  time  the  practice 
was  by  no  means  general.  Owing  to  the 
solid  structure  of  their  buildings  and  the  ex- 
traordinary caution  on  the  part  of  the  people 
for  the  prevention  of  fires,  few  sought  pro- 
tection by  means  of  insurance.  It  has  been 
confidently  asserted  by  peisons  well  ac- 
quainted with  both  the  cities  of  London  and 
Amsterdam,  that  after  making  all  fair  allow- 
ances there  is  upon  an  average  more  pro- 
perty destroyed  by  fire  in  the  former  in  one 
year  than  in  the  latter  in  twenty.  Fire  In- 
surance has,  however,  now  become  very 
general,  and  some  of  the  c(aitinentiil  com- 
panies are  the  largest  and  -strongest  in  the 
world. 

The  first  Fire  Insurance  Company  organ- 
ized in  the  United  Stales  was  the  "  Philadel- 
phia Conlributionship  for  insuring  houses 
from  loss  by  fire,"  in  1752. .  This  was  pure- 
ly a  mutual  company,  requiring  a  deposit 
from  the  insured,  the  interest  of  which  would 
meet  the  losses  of  each  year  .and -yidd  some- 
thing over  for  a  dividend  at  the  teimination 
of  the  risk,  which  was  for  seven  years.  The 
plan  was  borrowed  from  the  first  English 
company  of  similar  name,  and  the  company 
numbered  among  its  directors  Dr.  Franklin 
and  other  men  eminent  in  colonial  and  revo- 
lutionary times.  For  many  years  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  an  insurance  company,  on 
the  principle  of  the  ancient  London  "  Hand 
in  Hand,"  existed  in  New  York,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  a  moderate  business  until  incor- 
porated companies  with  capital  stock  became 
common  and  superceded  the  mutual  plan, 
which  was  found  to  be  too  slow  and  cum- 
brous for  the  growing  business  of  that  city. 
The  first  stOL-k  company  formed  in  the 
United  States  was  the  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America  in  Philadelphia  in  1794. 
Others  f(dlowed  in  Providence,  Boston,  and 
New  York  from  that  time  until  a  few  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  Fire  Insurance  in  this  country  may  be 
said  to  have  been  established  on  essentially 
the  same  general  principles  as  at  present 
conducted.    The  first  quarter  of  this  een- 
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tury  witnessed'  a  moderate  growth ; 
second  quarter  made  some  progress, 
withstanding  the  two  great  ffrea,  and  ended 
with,  a  moderate  increase  in  capital  and 
business.  The  extensive  and  enormon^ 
velopment  of  fire  insurance  in  this  country 
has  been  the  work  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  during  which  time  a  radical  change 
haa  been  wrought  in  the  mode  of  doing  the 
business  by  stock  companies  instead  of  mu- 
tual, and  by  the  present  wide  spread  and 
almost  universal  system  of  agencies. 

In  1833,  previous  to  which  we  have  no 
reliable  statistical  information,  there  were  in 
the  City  of  New  York  some  eighteen  Fire 
Insurance  Companies,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  a  little  over  $6,000,000,  one  of 
which  hadacHpital  of  $1,000,000, and  three 
others  had  $500,00(1  eacli,  while  the  remain- 
ing capitals  ranged  from  $200,000  to  $350,- 
000.  It  would  be  interesting  lo  know  the 
exact  amount  of  premiums  annuHlly  received 
by  these  companies  ut  that  date,  but  having 
no  reliable  statistics  to  refer  lo,  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  can  only  be  ibrmed,  based 
«pon  the  recollection  of  parties  who  were 
then  connected  with  certain  of  those  institu- 
tions. From  the  last  data  of  this  kind  now 
available  it  is  ascertiiined  quite  satisfactorily 
that  the  whole  amount  of  premiums  received 
by  all  the  companies  in  that  and  the  two 
following  years  respectively,  was  something 
less  than  $1,(100,000.  At  that  time  tliere 
were  no  agencies  of  companies  of '  other 
states,  or  foreign  companies,  in  the  Siate  of 
New  York,  the  English  companies  having 
been  excluded  by  a  law  passed  March,  J814. 
From  1833  to  December,  1885,  seven  new 
companies  were  organized,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  about  $1,700,000,  making  the  en- 
tire fire  insurance  capital  at  the  time  of  the 
great  fire  in  December  of  the  latter  year  a 
little  less  than  $8,000,000.  The  great  fire 
of  1835,  which  destroyed  about  six  hundred 
buildings,  mostly  stores  and  warehouses,  and 
property  to  the  value  of  between  $  1 5,000,000 
and  $20,000,000,  caused  the  insolvency  of 
all  but  seven  of  the  companies  then  in  exis- 
tence in  that  dty,  thus  reducing  the  actual 
capital  for  fire  insurance  to  about  $1,000,000, 
The  insolvent  companies  paid  variously  from 
40  to  90  per  cent,  on  the  claims  for  losses 
under  their  policies.  Durmg  the  next  ten 
years  many  of  the  companies  were  revived 
under  favorable  legislation  and  new  com- 
panies organized,  so  that  the  fire  insurance 


capital  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  amount- 
ed to  about  $6,000,000 ;  to  which  should  be 
added  a  considerable  number  of  mutual 
companies  and  agencies  of  Hartford  and 
Boston  companies,  which  were  (hen  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  that  city.  The  great  fire  of  July, 
1845,  swept  most  of  these  mutuals  and  again 
several  of  the  stock  companies  into  insolv- 
ency, and  left  a  large  number  with  capitals 
seiioualy  impaired.  Of  the  companies  ren- 
dered insolvent  by  this  last  calamity,  none 
ever  revived.  From  this  time  there  was 
little  increase  in  companies  or  capital  until 
the  passage  of  the  general  insurance  law  by 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1849,under  which, 
and  the  law  of  1853,  which  took  its  place,  a 
very  large  number  of  the  companies  were 
organized  in  the  City  of  New  York,  thus 
bringing  the  abrogate  fire  insurance  capital 
of  the  state  at  the  end  of  1870  up  to  over 
twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars,  again,  how- 
ever, reduced  at  Ihe  end  of  1871  to  a  trifle 
over  twenty-two  millions  by  the  great  fire 
at  Chicago.  The  progress  of  fire  insurance 
in  the  City  of  New  York  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  its  pro- 
gress in  other  prominent  cities  of  our  coun- 
try. Philadelphia  and  Boston  have  not  ex- 
perienced such  sudden  fluctuations  in  capital 
as  New  York,  having  escaped  fires  of  mag- 
nitude like  those  of  1835  and  1845.  The 
older  companies  in  both  cities  have  been 
noted  for  solidity  and  conservatism.  To 
Hartford  belonfrs  the  credit  of  originating 
and  giving  vitality  to  the  agency  system  in 
fire  insurance.  For  a  lime,  indeed,  that  city 
liad  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  agency  fire 
business,  and  is  now  second  to  none  in  the 
country  in  the  character,  position,  and  finan- 
cial strength  of  its  companies.  The  busi- 
ness has  proved  a  source  of  wealth  to  that 
city,  and  it  now  has  more  insurance  capital 
'n  proportion  to  its  size  than  any  other  city 
a  the  country.  Within  the  past  fifteen 
'ears  a  great  number  of  companies  have 
leen  started  in  the  prominent  cities  of  the 
west,  with  more  or  less  success.  Such  as 
have  been  organized  with  actual  capital  and 
prudently  managed  have  generally  succeeded, 
1th  the  exception  of  the  Chicago  companies, 
which  were  engulfed  in  the  terrible  disas- 
ter of  October,  1871.  The  past  thirty  years 
have  witnessed  the  rise  and  extinction  of 
hundreds  of  mutual  and  stock  companies  of 
purely  speculative   character,  which  never 
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deserved  public  confidence,  and  soon  mel 
fate  which  always  aitenda  corporations 
f^ized  with  fraudulent  purpose  or  mam  _ 
by  incompetent  men.  To  one  of  lliese 
causes  may  be  nttributed  the  failure  of  t, 
ly  all  llie  companies  which  have  gone  down 
during  that  time,  except  such  aa  have  been 
overwhelmed  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
three  great  fires  already  referred  to.  Many 
strong  and  well  mannged  companies  have 
been  sw.  pt  away  before  the  great  cydoncB 
of  Are  which  have  more  than  once  marked 
the  history  of  the  past  forty  years,  and 
yielding  to  inevitable  and  unavoidable  c: 
lamity  have  secured  the  commendation  rathi 
than  csnsure  of  the  public ;  while  such  cor- 
porations, whether  mutual  or  stock,  as  have 
been  conceived  in  fraud  and  designed  to  prey 
upon  the  credulity  or  ignorance  of  the  as 
sured  deserve  only  contempt  and  tlie  sever 
est  punishment  of  the  managers  througl 
whom  such  vast  injury  has  been  done  to  thi 

Of  this  class  of  companies,  those  of  i 
nvutual  character  have  bi'Cn  most  noticeabli 
for  the  injury  wliicli  has  been  inflicted  oi 
the  insured  and  the  disrepute  into  which  the 
business  of  fire  insurance  was  brought  in 
the  ten  years  following  18S0.  Under  the 
general  insurance  law  of  1849  a  large  num- 
ber of  mutual  companies  were  organized  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  1853  num- 
bered 62,  with  nominal  assets  in  excess  of 
eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  In 
I860  the  number  had  Mlen'to  27,  with  as- 
sets less  than  four  and  a  quarter  millions, 
and  in  1870  only  eight  companies  were  in 
existence,  with  assets  of  about  two  and  a 
quarter  millions.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
the  system  of  mutual  insurance  has  proved 
a  signal  failure.  In  Massachusetts,  at  the 
close  of  18i3,  sixty  mutual  companies  were 
in  existence,  and  at  the  close  of  1868  the 
number  had  been  reduced  to  54,  with  gross 
assets  of  33,990,367.66,  and  outstanding 
risks  to  the  amount  of  8307,063,988.05. 
Most  of  these  are  located  in  the  interior  of 
the  state,  and  are  so  small  as  to  make  the 
policies  of  comparatively  little  value,  since, 
to  pay  losses,  assessments  are  required,  and 
these,  if  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  are 
fatal  to  the  standing  of  the  companies.  The 
mutual  system  in  Massachusetts  is  adapted 
only  to  the  immediate  locality  of  the  com- 
panies, and  seems  to  be  gradually  following 
the  fate  of  the  system  in  New  York,  as  will 


be  noticed  in  the  fact  that  the  entire  premium 
receipts  of  all  the  mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
panies in  that  state  do  not. exceed  one-third 
of  those  of  the  ^tna  of  Hartford,  or  one- 
half  those  of  the  Home  of  New  York,  while 
the  premiums  of  nearly  a  dozen  stock  com- 
panies separately  equal  the  entire  aggregate. 
In  Vermont  the  system  has  been  tried  for 
more  than  forty  years  by  the  Vermont  Mu- 
tual with  better  results,  owing  lo  the  excel- 
lent management  of  the  company,  and  the 
fact  that  its  business  has  ever  been  confined 
exclusively  to  risks  in  that  state.  In  other 
states  of  the  Union  mutual  companies  have 
shared  the  same  fate  aa  those  of  New  York, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  system,  as  such, 
is  totally  inadequate  to  the  growing  demands 
of  trade  and  the  increasing  value  of  property 
to  be  insured. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  1837  there 
were  48  joint  slock  companies  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  a  combined  capital  of  S9,416,- 
000,  wliile  in  J8C8  there  were  only  20  com- 
panies, with  a  capital  stock  of  $6,934,800. 
Comparing,  however,  the  hmness  of  the 
companies,  it  will  be  found  that  the  48  com- 
panies in  1837  were  insuring  fire  and  marine 
risks  to  the  amount  of  only  81^0,000,000, 
while  the  29  companies  m  18C8  had  $330,- 
000,000  at  risk.  The  increase  of  risks  as- 
sumed in  that  state  by  companies  from  other 
states  for  the  16  years  previous  to  18G9,was 
even  more  marked  than  that  of  the  state 
companies,  having  risen  from  $6,373,000  in 
lSo2  to  $250,0011,000  in  1868.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  joint  stock  plan  of  fire  in- 
surance in  the  State  of  New  York  has  been 
eoually  remarkable.  In  1844  there  were 
20  companies,  having  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $5,710,000,  with  amount  insured  $119,- 
571,000,  while  in  1870  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  105,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
29,761,232,  and  amount  insured  $2,813,- 
83,769.  The  number  of  companies  in  the 
state  at  the  end  of  J  871  was  reduced  by  the 
great  fire  at  Chicago  to  84,  with  capital  of 
$22,307,010,  and  amount  of  risks  covered 
$2,397,339.63.  It  may  be  proper  to  note 
lis  connection  the  increase  of  capital  in 
companies  from  other  states  doing  business 
in  the  State  of  New  York  ii-om  $12,851,315 
with  $567,887,673  at  risk  in  1859,  to  $22,- 
971,101  for  capital  in  1870,  with  risks  Sl,- 
695,633,560. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  offi- 
cial reports  of  companies  doing  business  in 
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the  State  of  New  York  from  1859  to  1871 
inclusive,  shows  the  increase  of  capital  ii 
vested  in  the  business  of  fire  insuran<!e  du 
ing  that  time,  and  the  amount  of  dividends 
declared  from  year  to  year,  with  the  yearly 
percentage  and  the  average  percentage  for 
the  whole  period. 


S^,B66.0I 
4.141^4.42 


This  table  embraces  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  all  the  American  companies,  as  near- 
ly all  fire  companies  seek  to  do  business  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  order  to  do 
so  have  to  make  annual  reports,  which  form 
the  basis  of  this  table.  As  near  as  can  be 
ascertained  the  entire  iire  insurance  capital 
of  the  country  at  tbe  close  of  1870  amounted 
to  $66,000,1100.  It  will  be  noticed  that  tlie 
average  dividends  on  this  enormous  amount 
of  capital  has  been  less  than  11  per  cent, 
during  the  past  thirteen  years.  If  the  loss 
of  capitiil  itself  during  that  time  be  taken 
into  account,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  average, 
dividends  would  amount  to  nine  per  cent.,  a 
figure  by  no  meaas  unreasonable  for  income 
on  capital  subjected  to  such  fearful  hazards 
as  those  of  fii'e  insurance.  It  ia  iair  to  as- 
sume tliat  the  capital  of  all  the  companies 
not  reporting  to  the  New  York  Depiirtment 
has  yielded  about  the  same  average  divi- 
dends, and  as  the  capital  would  of  itself  earn 
at  least  seven  per  cent.,  there  remains  only 
about  two  per  cent,  for  the  profits  of  the 
busines.A,  as  such,  a  figure  quite  Insignificant 
in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  business  and 
the  risk  assumed. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  premiums  received,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  losses,  with 
the  various  yearly  pereeniage  of  losses  to 
premiums,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
table,  showing  the  same  for  the  past  thir- 
teen years,  compiled  from   oiScial   sources 


and  embracing  the  6 
foregoing  table. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leading  Ame- 
rican fire  companies  lost  over  Gl  per  cenL 
of  their  premium  receipts  from  185!)  to  1871 
inclusive. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  New  York 
Report  for  1867,  embracing  the  New  York 
Companies  doing  Fire,  Inland,  and  Marine 
business  from  1848  to  1866  inclusive,  gives 
over  63  per  cent,  of  losses  to  premiums  for 
that  period;  while  tbe  strictly  mutual  state 
companies  from  1853  to  ]8li7  inclusive  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  over  61  per  cent.  The  Are 
companies  in  Massachusetts  from  1858  to 
1866  inclusive  paid  for  losses  li7  percent., 
and  companies  from  other  states,  doing  fire 
business  in  that  state,  over  b'i  per  cent  for 
the  same  period,  or  aa  aggregate  loss  on 
both  classes  of  companies  of  oven  60  per 
cent.  The  great  fire  at  Chicago  increased 
the  general  average  of  the  last  thirteen  years 
at  least  one  per  cent,  above  the  normal  aver- 
age. It  will  therefore  be  safe  to  assume  60 
per  cent.. as  the  average  for  thi;  hist  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  fire  losses  in  this  country 
to  premium  receipts. 

The  expenses  of  management  form  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  history  oi  fire  in=urance, 
and  have  not  only  exercised  a  great  infiuence 
on  the  profitableness  of  the  business  but 
also  on  the  character  of  the  bu-int'sa  done. 
The  increase  of  the  commission  to  brokers 
and  agents  in  1865  fiom  ten  to  Iifteen  per 
cent,  no  doubt  had  a  bad  mfiucnco  on  the 
general  conduct  of  the  bii=ine'.s,  aside  Irom 
the  increased  losses  on  risks  iuflueuLcd  by 
the  increased  commission 

The  follovnng  table  shows  the  eath  pre- 
miums received  and  expenses  paid,  with 
average  percentage  for  time  named : 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  aver- 
age expenses  of  American  Companies  is  not 
le-iis  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  re- 
ceived. This  figure,  however,  includes  taxes 
on  capital,  which  in  most  of  the  states  are 
paid  by  the  companies.  The  expenses  of 
companies  in  England  average  about  SI  per 
cent,;  those  of  France  about  the  same,  while 
those  of  Germany  average  about  thirty  per 
cent.  If,  therefore,  we  assume  thirty  per 
cent.,  in  round  numbers,  as  the  average  ex- 
pense of  conducting  the  business,  we  shall 
not  be  far  from  the  absolute  figure.     Com- 
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bining  the  ratio  of  losses  with  that  of  ex- 
penses, we  find  a  margin  of  only  one-tenth 
of  the  premium  received  for  projit,  loss  of 
capital,  sweeping  conflagratiom,  and  epidemic 
periods.  How  &r  this  can  be  trifled  with 
by  ignorance  or  credulity  the  public  mind 
must  .judge  for  itself.  To  the  intelligent  and 
prudent  property-holder  these  figures  are 
iull  of  meaning  and  admonition. 

Thus  far  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  profits  of  underwriting  and  only  inferen- 
tially  to  the  adjustment  of  rates  to  hazards. 
The  comparison  of  losses  and  expenses  with 
premiums  will  go  far  towards  enabling  the 
practical  underwriter  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment, in  view  of  past  rates  and  experience, 
on  individual  risks ;  but  to  the  political  econ- 
omist it  is  of  first  importance  to  know  the 
absolute  relation  between  losses  and  amount 
of  property  insured,  the  actual  amount  of 
risks  assumed  to  each  dollar  of  lo-s,  and  the 
average  rate  of  premium  on  n:rks  written, 
as  affording  some  safe  criterion  of  judgment 
as  to  the  aspeet  of  the  business  as  a  whole. 
With  this  view  the  following  talile  has  been 
prepared,  embraciiig  twelve  years,  from  1860 
to  1871  inclusive: 
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Durmg  these  eventful  twelve  years  the 
amount  insured  has  more  than  doubled,  hav- 
ing reached  in  1870  more  than  four  thousand 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  gro^-a 
premiums  have  more  than  tripled,  having 
risen  from  less  than  twelve  millions  in  1860 
to  nearly  thirty-seven  millions  in  1871.  The 
losses  sjso  increased  from  less  than  seven 
millions  in  i860  to  more  than  twenty-one 
millions  in  1870,  and  more  than  thirty-one 
millions  in  1871,  including  losses  paid  at 


Chicago.  The  most  alarming  feature  is, 
however,  found  in  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  percentage  of  losses  to  amount  insured 
from  A32i  to  .4849  in  1870,  or  .7492  in 
1871,  including  the  Chicago  fire,  or  a  general 
average  for  the  twelve  years  of  .4961.  This 
iact  is  full  of  meaning,  and  shows  that  the 
losses  by  fire  have  more  than  doubled  in 
that  time,  a  fact  well  calculated  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  cau-oa  which  have  produced, 
in  so  short  a  time,  so  fearful  an  increase  in 
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the  destruction  of  propeity  in  this  country 
by  fire.  When  it  b  considered  that  evei7 
loss  of  property  by  fire,  whether  insured  or 
not,  is  a  loss  to  the  common  wealth  of  the 
country,  tlie  import  of  these  figures  will  be 
more  fully  appreciated.  So  great,  indeed, 
has  become  the  destruction  of  properly  by 
fire,  that  it  has  been  doubted  even  by  wise 
and  intelligent  persons  whether,  in  a  general 
or  nationd  point  of  view,  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  insurance  are  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  mischief  it  occasions. 
The  objections  in  that  point  of  view  which 
have  been  urged  are,  carelessness  and  inat- 
tention which  security  by  insurance  naturally 
creates,  and  the  temptation  to  arson  engen- 
dered by  it  Hut  though  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  this  species  of  insurance  has  been 
oftentimes  the  cause  of  fires,  the  benefits 
really  outweigh  the  mischiefs  ascribed  to  it, 
and  it  would  at  this  day  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive liow  the  vast  movements  of  ti'ade  and 
manufecturo  could  be  carried  on  without  the 
protection  of  fire  insurance.  The  immense 
accumulations  of  merchandise  demand  it, 
and  notwithstanding  the  serious  objections 
stated,  it  is  essential  to  credit  and  the  great 
industrial  interests  of  the  country.  The 
general  practice  marks  the  civilization  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  and  has  now  become 
indispensible  to  the  interests  of  trade  and 
progress. 

With  all  the  development  made  in  this 
important  branch  of  political  economy  there 
yet  remains  much  to  be  done  before  the 
business  of  fire  insurance  will  be  reduced  to 
anything  like  the  exactness  its  importance 
demands.  Many  reforms  must  be  intro- 
duced, systematic  statistics  on  fire  insurance 
must  be  obtained  and  classified  so  as  to  af- 
ford a  scientific  basis  on  which  the  business 
should  be  conducted.  The  evils  of  over-in- 
surance, so  productive  of  incendiarism ;  loose 
underwriting ;  hasty  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment of  losses,  as  an  encouragement  to  crim- 
inal carelessness  or  positive  fraud,  with  nu- 
merous irregularities  that  have  insidiously 
crept  in  upon  the  business,  must  be  corrected 
before  it  can  claim  the  high  rank  to  which 
it  is  entitled. 

There  is  a  great  law  of  average  governing 
the  business,  certain  and  universal  as  the 
law  of  gravitation,  though  it  is  as  yet  im- 
perfectly understood.  lis  principles  are  even 
now  sufficiently  well  known  to  afford  a  safe 


guide  for  the  practical  administration  of  the 
business,  and  with  a  wise  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  public  there  is  little  danger  that  a 
business  like  that  of  fire  insui-ance,  com- 
manding as  it  does  its  full  share  of  skill, 
talent,  integrity,  and  honor,  will  be  wantonly 
thrown  into  die  hands  of  men  or  corpora- 
tions devoid  of  all  these  qualities.  It  is  a 
matter  of  ]iublic  concern  that  these  great 
interests,  so  intimately  intei-woven  wi^  all 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country,  should 
be  so  conducted  as  to  lessen  one  of  the  bur- 
dens that  now  presses  so  heavily  upon  them. 
Such  should  be  the  aim  of  those  to  whom 
these  interests  are  entrusted,  to  the  end  that 
undoubted  indemnify  may  be  secured  to 
the  insured  and  profit  to  the  capital  invest- 
ed. 

Marine  Insurance  is  of  a  much  older 
date  than  fire,  and  is  6U|iposed  lo  have  ex- 
isted under  the  early  Roman  Emperors. 

The  Lombards  from  Italy  introduced  ma- 
rine underwri'ing  into  England  about  the 
end  of  the  1 4th  centmy.  The  first  organized 
Company  in  New  York  was  the  New  Yoi-k 
Insurance  Company  in  1796,  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000.  The  business  has  increased 
under  Stock  and  Mutual  Companies  nntil 
the  total  assets  in  1860  were  S;:il.867,198, 
and  m  1«71  $2.i,S74,146.  Total  losses  for 
same  time  were  $188,6o8,061. 

The  "  United  States  Lloyds,"  of  New 
York,  is  composed  of  100  individual  under- 
writers, who  have  each  paid  into  the  com- 
mon fund  or  capital  $1,000,  and  each  of 
whom  is  personally  liable  for  at  least  an 
hundredth  part  of  each  and  every  risk  taken 
by  the  attorneys  of  the  association. 

'i'he  Fire  and  Marine  Companies  of 
Massachusetts  in  I8C8  insured  $104,654.- 
966  —  received  $2,458,256  premiums,  and 
sustained  losses  to  the  amount  of  $1,709,872. 
Many  of  the  fire  companies  assume  also  In- 
land risks  on  our  Western  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  there  are  a  large  number  of  companies 
scattered  along  the  great  rivers  of  the  west 
devoted  exdusively  to  ibis  class  of  business. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  obtain  informa- 
tion sufficiently  accurate  to  warrant  any  gen- 
eral classification. 

The  business  of  marine  insurance  has 
made  rapid  progress  within  the  last  fifty 
years  under  the  mutual  plan,  whiih  seems 
to  be  the  only  system  adapted  to  its  success- 
ful prosecution  in  this  country. 
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Life  Ihsobakce  treats  human  life  as  pro- 
ductive capital,  as  having  absolute  aud  defl- 
idie  money  value,  and  offers  indemnity 
against  its  loss.  Every  pei'son  engaged  in 
a  productive  mdustry,  or  whose  income  de- 
pends in  any  degree  upon  his  labor,  skill,  or 
care,  is  worih  in  money  to  those  dependent 
upon  him  what  he  earns,  and  is  to  earn  for 
them  during  the  period  he  may  expect  to 
live  according  to  the  average  duration  of 
life  among  men  of  his  age.  If  he  die  pre- 
maturely, his  dependents  lose  just  eo  much 
capital  or  money  as  would  be  earned  by 
him  had  he  lived  Ins  full  limit.  Life  insur- 
ance brings  together  the  men  so  situated, 
and  upon  their  contFibutJng  to  a  common 
fund,  according  to  their  several  dismces  of 
dying,  according  to  the  law  of  mortality, 
underta;kes  to  replace  to  the  surviving  de- 
pendents this  capital  lost  by  the  Kleath  of 
him  who  produced  it  for  them. 

As  regards  the  individual,  nothing  is  so 
uncertain  as  the  time  of  his  death;  .as  re- 
gards the  multitude,  nothing  is  so  uncertain 
as  what  individuals  will  die  first,  or  within 
a  given  time ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  noth- 
ing is  so  certain  as  that  the  individual  must 
die  at  some  time  :  arid  that  among  the  mul- 
titude, the  individuals  will  die  at  a  certain 
rate  until  all  are  gone.  To  ascertain  the 
rat«  of  death  or  mortality,  is  therefore  the 
consideration  of  first  importance  to  a  Life 
Insurance  Company.  This  can  be  done 
only, by  a  long  and  careful  observation  of  a 
number  of  lives  sutficiently  large  to  give  a 
uniform  operation  of  the  law  of  average  in 
each  year.  Many  tables  of  mortality,  more 
or  less  imperfect,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  construction,  have  been  pre- 
pared  .and  used.  Thc«e  in  use  in  modem 
offices  are  principally  four,  the  Carlisle,  the 
Actuaries,  Farr's  Table  No.  3,  and  the 
American  Experienae.  Any  of  those  seam, 
*14 


by  the  experience  of  American  companies 
at  least,  to  place  the  rate  of  mortality  so 
high  as  to  make  them  safe  guides  for  offices 
which  accept  only  sound  lives,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case.  Experience  proves  the  rate 
to  be  au  increasing  one  i  fliat  is,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  dying  to  the  living,  increases 
with  each  year  of  ^e ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  contribution  eaoh  person  insured 
would  be  called  upon  to  make  in  payment 
of  policies  of  decedents  would  considera- 
bly increase  from  year  to  year.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose  10,000  persons  mutually  insur- 
ing each  other  for  $10,000  each,  at  the  age 
of -30!  the  first  year  each  survivor  would 
have  to  contribute  $84.71  to  pay  the  losses 
occurring  during  that  year.  In  the  tenth 
year  he  would  have  to  pay  $102.03  ;  in  the 
twentieth  year,  $152.fi4;  in  the  thirtieth 
year,  8207,96,  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  in 
the  forty-fifth  year,  over  two  thousand  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year,  and  so  on.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  devise  means  whereby  a  com- 
pany could  provide  the  increasing  sums 
necessary  to  pay  its  increasing  losses,  and  at 
the  same  time  demand  from  its  members  no 
increase  of  their  annual  contribution  or  pre- 
mium. Tliis  could  only  be  done  by  charging 
a  premium  in  excess  of  the  losses  for  the 
first  years  of  the  contract,  and  reserving  the 
excess  to  meet  the  future  rapid  losses.  This 
accounts  for  the  large  accumiflation  of  assets 
by  the  life  offices,  as  compared  vrith  the 
fire.  To  take  the  example  just  given: 
Suppose  the  company  assumes  that  it  can 
earn  four  per  cent,  compound  interest)  on 
any  investments  fi>r  the  next  seventy  years, 
and  charges  each  of  the  ten  thousand  mem- 
bers $169.72  each,  for  life :  it  will  receive 
for  the  first  year  $1,697,200,  pay  out  $840,- 
000  for  losses,  and  hate  in  reserve,  from 
the  premiums  and  interest,  $930,700  invest- 
ed.in  some  sort  of  proper  assets ;  the  second 
(!!5) 
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year  it  will  receive  in  premiums  Sl,682,942, 
and  pay  for  losses  ¥S50,0U0,  and  have  in 
reserve,  from  premiuma,  interest,  and  former 
reserve,  $1,875,512:  the  fifth  year  it  will 
receive  in  premiums  51,639,156,  pay  for 
losses  $880,000.  and  have  in  reserve,  from 
premiums,  interest,  and  former  reserves,  $4,- 
793,169;  the  tenth  year  it  will  receive  in 
premiums  81,562,782,  pay  for  losses  $930,- 
000,  and  have  in  reserve,  irom  premiums, 
interest,  and  former  reserves,  $9,936,629: 
the  twentieth  year  it  will  receive  in  premi- 
ums $1,388,479,  pay  for  losses  $1,230,000, 
and  have  in  reserve  $20,721,981 :  in  the 
thirtieth  year  it  will  receive  in  premiums 
$1,101,143,  pay  for  losses,  $1,890,000,  and 
have  in  reserve  $27,423,219  :  the  highest 
reserve  will  be  in  the  thirty-third  year,  when 
the  premium  receipts  will  be  $996,596, 
losses  $2,140,000,  and  the  reserve  $27,913,- 
843 :  in  the  fortieth  year  the  premium  r«- 
ceipta  will  be  $705,017,  the  losses,  $2,650,- 
000,  and  the  reserve,  $24,690,628;  the 
reserve  is  now  being  constantly  drawn 
upon  to  pay  losses  which  have  really  ex- 
ceeded lie  preroiiun  receipts  since  the 
twenty-third  year;  the  fiftieth  year  the 
premium  receipts  wUl  be  $261,538,  loss- 
es $2,300,000,  and  reserve,  $10,428,688: 
the  sixtieth  year  the  premium  receipts 
will  be  $25,797,  losses  $630,000,  reserve 
$1,310,591:  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  the 
premium  receipts  will  be  only  $339,  losses 
$20,000,  reserve  $18,484,  and  only  two 
persons  left  alive,  who  will  die  withm  the 
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next  three  years,  and  the  $18,484  reserve, 
with  the  additional  premiums  to  be  paid  by 
them,  and  the  four  per  cent,  interest  wiU 
provide  the  $10,000  to  be  paid  at  the  death 
of  each,  and  leave  not  a  cent  in  the  hands 
of  the  company.  Every  doUar  of  the  vast 
accumulation  it  once  held  was  reserved 
against  a  day  of  certain  need,  and  went  in 
its  appointed  time  to  its  appointed  owner, 
according  to  the  law  of  mort^ity. 

The  constant  additions  of  new  lives,  pro- 
cured by  the  companies,  prevents  any  such 
extinction  of  assets  as  is  above  shown,  by 
replacing  the  reserves  withdrawn  by  old 
member^,  with  those  derived  from  the  new. 
There  is  always  in  progress,  the  practical 
substitution  of  a  new  company  for  an  old 

No  enterprise  has  had  more  rapid  growth  in 
this  country  within  the  last  ten  years,  than 
Life  Insurance.  On  the  first  of  January, 
1871,  there  were  113  companies  incorpo- 
rated by  the  several  States;  these  had  in 
force  834,498  policies,  insuring  the  immense 
sum  of  $2,263,438,213.  The  necessary 
reserve  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  payment 
of  this  Bum  was,  at  that  date,  about  $250,- 
000,000,  and  they  held  assets  amountmg  to 
$300,616,056.  Over  620,000  of  these  poli- 
cies were  issued  by  only  24  companies,  who 
also  held  over  $232,000,000  of  the  entire 
amount  of  assets  held  by  all  the  companies. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  this  business  by  States : 
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The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
magnitude  of  the  business  of  Life  Insurance 
in  die  United  Stat«a  as  compared  wi>h  Great 
Britain,  the  English  Colonies,  and  Germany : 


il 

11 

P 

_ 

Uait«d  SUt«3, 
Oreit  BriUia, 
KogMi  Colonies 

Onmuv, 

■g 

a2,28a,4'!e.213 

•SS:S 

M79315 

The  largest  foreign  company  is  the 
Gotha  of  Germany,  which  had  in  force 
January  Ist,  1871,  86,302  policies,  with 
assets  amounting  to  19,439,728  thalers. 
The  Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  the  Con- 
necticut Mutual,  and  the  ^tna  of  Hartford, 
the  Mutual  Itenefit  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
New  York  Life,  each  had  a  larger  number 
of  policies  in  force  at  that  time,  an<I  pos- 
sessed a  larger  amount  of  assets,  some  of 
them  severat  fold. 
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At  the  date  of  the  recent  national  census, 
(1870)  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  (5,566,546  out  of  38,- 
555,983)  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  since 
that  time  (to  Jan.  1,  1872)  about  500,000 
more  aliens  have  arrived  in  this  country.  Of 
thoae  classed  as  "natives"  in  the  census, 
quiteas  many  more  are  children,  one  or  both 
of  whose  parents  were  foreigners.  It  may, 
then,  be  safely  computed  that  two-sevenths 
of  our  population  are  either  of  foreign  birth 
or  parentage.^  This  is  irrespective  of  the 
large  negro  element,  most  of  which  haa  been 
in  this  country  for  more  than  one  genera- 
tion. 

The  term  "native"  has  been  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  bom  citizen  from  the  newly  ar- 
rived foreigner,  as  well  as  the  former  from  the 
"  red  man,"  who  was  also  an  enugrant  in  the 
view  of  the  lost  races  that  preceded  him,  and 
of  which  monumental  traces  alone  remain  in 
evidence  that  they  ever  existed.  The  history 
of  the  human  race  is  a  history  of  migration. 
Twice  has  the  race  comprised  only  a  sin- 
gle femUy,  occupying  a  single  point  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  twice  has  it  spread  in  all 
directions,  forming  nations  and  founding  em- 
pires. The  antediluvian  world  was  swept 
away  by  the  deluge,  and  all  traces  of  the 
race  of  Adam  had  been  washed  away  by  the 
obliterating  waters  from  the  earth's  surface 
when  the  ark  gave  up  its  freight.  From  its 
door  migration  was  resumed,  and  three  con- 
tinents owe  their  populations  to  the  several 
sons  of  the  patriarch.  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe  were  ectlled  by  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet  and  their  descendants,  who  have 
stamped  their  characteristics  upon  each. 
From  that  day  to  the  present,  the  same  re- 
curring circumstances  have  from  time  to 
time  produced  the  same  results.  As  each 
locality  became  overcrowded  by  increase,  the 
most  adventurous  sallied  forth  in  quest  of 
new  homes,  which,  in  their  turn,  filled,  and 


overflowed  into  some  more  distant  region. 
These  successive  waters  rolling  on  until  the 
remotest  shores  of  each  continent  were  occu- 
pied, were  succeeded  by  more  formidable 
hosts  of  armed  invaders,  who  came,  sword  in 
hand,  to  dispossess  occupiers  and  seize  accu- 
mulated wealth.  With  the  growth  of  mod- 
em civilization  migration  has  no  longer  a 
destroctive  character.  It  seeks  to  build  up 
by  bringing  industry  and  aid  of  natural  re- 
sources, rather  than  to  destroy  by  seizing 
what  others  have  prodnced.  It  is  more  steady 
and  eflfective  in  its  commercial  character- 
having  industry  for  a  means  and  prosperity 
for  an  object — than  in  its  old  form  of  inva- 
sion, plundering  by  force  and  leaving  deso- 
lation in  its  train. 

The  British  Islands  were  the  last  subjecta 
of  European  incursions.  The  Britons,  of 
mythic  origin,  were  plundered  by  Norse  en- 
terprise, and  the  Saxons  alternated  with  the 
Danes  in  dominating  the  nation  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Romans,  to  be  in  their  turn 
subjected  to  the  Normans.  Sin  e  then  800 
years  have  been  spent  in  amalgamating  the 
races  and  in  peopling  the  blanda.  Even  at 
that  date  the  adventurous  Norseman,  in 
search  of  the  whale,  had  discovered  the  new 
continent  and  formed  a  colony  on  what  is 
now  known  as  Newfoundland.  It  required 
long  centuries,  however,  in  that  barbarous 
age,  for  the  people  to  stm^le  successfully 
against  the  effects  of  feudal  oppression,  civil 
wars,  and  their  consequences,  lamine  and 
plague.  Nevertheless,  progress  was  made  and 
commerce  a  good  deal  developed,  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  West  Indies  by  Columbus  was 
followed  by  an  influx  of  the  precious  metals 
into  Europe,  giving  a  renewed  impetus  lo 
industry  and  enterprise.  The  Spanish  were 
attracted  by  gold,  and  the  commercial  Dutch 
by  the  desire  to  found  colonies,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  the  English  and 
French.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  the 
desire  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  was  a 
powerful  incentive  to  the  emigrants.  These 
motives  were  more  strongly  developed  when 
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the  English  revolution  began  to  operate  in 
the  firsi  half  of  the  17th  century.  The  new 
world  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  place  of 
refuge,  ajid  Cromwell  himself,  with  his  com- 
panions, were  only  prevented  from  migra- 
ting by  the  iiitei-position  of  the  government 
which  they  afterward  overthrew.  Of  Ihe  four 
leading  nations  that  planted  colonies  on  this 
continent,  the  English  alone  became  perma- 
nently Buccessfiil.  The  Spaniards  sought  gold 
only.  The  French  settlement  of  the  Missis- 
Mppi  was  more  a  financial  bubble  of  Law  than 
a  movement  ot  settlers.  The  Dutch  had  not 
sufficient  breadth  at  home  to  sustain  the  un- 
dertaking ;  and  the  English  necessarily  ab- 
sorbed the  whole,  with  their  steady  industry 
and  abiding  religious  faith. 

The  disposilion  to  emigrate  to  America 
gradually  gained  ground  as  the  eighteenth 
century  advanced,  more  particularly  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  already 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  some  intercourse 
with  friends  in  America.  Just  before  the 
Eevolutionary  war,  this  disposition  to  emi- 
grate showed  itself  strongly.  The  linen 
weavers  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  were, 
by  the  decline  in  that  trade,  induced  to  mi- 
grate. For  two  years,  1771  and  1772,  sixty- 
two  vessels  left  with  eighteen  thousand  pas- 
sengers for  America,  paying  passages  seven- 
teen dollars  each.  Most  of  these  were  linen 
weavers  and  fiirmers,  possessed  of  property, 
and  they  carried  with  them  so  much  money 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  government. 
The  movement,  however,  continued  in  1773 
and  extended  itself  to  the  north  of  Scotland, 
whence  the  highlanders  migrated  in  great 
numbers.  Knox,  in  his  view  of  the  British 
empire  at  that  time,  asserts  that  in  the  twelve 
years  ending  in  1775,  about  thirty  thousand 
highlandera  emigrated,  exclusive  of  the  low- 
landera;  and  it  was  computei)  that  there 
were  sizty  thousand  highlanders  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  1799.  In  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  linen  manufactures 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1774,  it  is  stated 
that  the  whole  emigration  from  the  province 
(jf  Ulster  was  estimated  at  thirty  thousand 
people,  of  whom  ten  thousand  were  weavers, 
who,  with  their  tools  and  money,  departed 
for  America ;  thus  adding  to  the  numbers 
and  wealth  in  the  new  world,  in  the  propor- 
tion that  the  British  Islands  lost  from  the 
same  cause. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, naturally  interrupted  the  commu- 


nication between  America  and  the  old  world ; 
but  with  the  return  of  peace,  in  1783,  the 
migration  revived,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
credible hardships  which  at  that  time  at- 
tended the  transit.  The  shipping  was  little 
adapted  to  the  trade,  and  no  special  laws 
protected  the  rights  of  the  poor  emigrant. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  it  is  related  that  in 
September,  ]  784,  a  ship  left  Greenock  with 
a  large  number  of  passengers,  who  had  paid 
twenty-flye  dollars  each  for  their  passage. 
They  were  robbed  of  their  chests  and  pro- 
visions by  the  master,  and  one  hundred  of 
them  turned  ashore  on  the  Island  of  Kathlin, 
coast  of  Ireland.  Another  vessel  rescued 
seventy-six  emigrants  from  a  desert  island, 
where  they  had  been  turned  adrift  by  the 
master  of  a  brig,  who  had  engaged  to  carry 
them  from  Dunleary,  in  Iceland,  t«  Charles- 
town.  In  the  same  year  there  were  great 
numbers  landed  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  elsewhere.  Blodgett's  Statistical  Man- 
ual, published  m  1806,  states  that  from  1784 
to  1794,  the  arrivals  were  four  thousand  per 
annum.  In  the  year  1794,_  ten  thousand 
persons  were  estimated  to  have  arrived  in 
the  United  States.  Adam  Seybert,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  his 
"  Statistical  Annals,"  admitting  the  number 
for  that  year,  stales  that  so  large  a  move- 
ment did  not  again  occur  until  1817. 

When  the  colonies  separated  from  the 
mother  country,  the  population  of  the  latter 
was,  for  England  and  Wales,  7,225,000,  and 
about  2,000,000  for  Ireland,  making  to- 
gether 9,225,000  souls,  or  about  one-fourth 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
The  population  of  the  newly  formed  United 
States  in  the  year  1790  was  3,174,167 
whites,  or  about  one-third  the  numbers  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  founders  of  the 
nation  were  then  not  unmindlul  of  the 
fact  that  these  three  millions  of  people, 
occupying  163,746,686  acres  of  land  al- 
though possessed  of  a  vast  territory,  had 
little  else  to  depend  upon.  Capital  was 
scarce,  and  manufactures  had  not  been  per- 
mitted under  imperial  rule,  hence  skilled 
artisans  were  not  to  be  found.  While  all 
these  things  were  indispensable  to  the  new 
country,  crowds  of  poorly  paid  and  oppres- 
sed operatives  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atf 
lantic  were  impatient  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
that  our  new  form  of  government  held  out 
to  them.  The  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
,  lish  troops,  that  returned  home   after  the 
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home  favorable  reports  of  the  advantages  to 
be  here  eujoyed.  It  was  manifestly  to  the 
interest  of  the  new  government  here  to  in- 
vite and  encourage  these  settlers,  at  the 
Bame  time  to  guard  against  possible  political 
abuse  of  the  privilege.  The  new  Conatitu- 
tion  therefore  required  Congress  to  pass 
uniform  laws  for  naturalization.  This  was 
not  done  until  April  14th,  1802,  when  the 
regulations  that  have  since  mainly  continued 
were  enacted.  By  that  law,  those  aliens 
vrho  were  in  the  country  prior  to  1795 
might  be  admitted  to  citizenship  on  proof 
of  two  years'  continuous  residence  in  the 
United  States,  austjuning  a  good  mora]  char- 
acter, and  aljjuring  idlegiance  to  foreign 
nations.  Any  alien  arriving  in  the  United 
Statoa  after  the  passage  of  the  act  was  to 
comply  with  the  following  conditions ; 

1.  He  shall,  before  some  compent  court, 
swear,  at  least  tliree  years  before  his  admis- 
sion, that  it  is  his  bonajide  intention  to  re- 
nounce forever  all  allegiance  to  any  sove- 
reign state  lo  which  he  was  a  subject 

2.  He  diaU  swear  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

3.  Before  he  can  be  admitted  he  must 
show  that  he  bas  readed  within  the  United 
States  five  years,  and  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  one  year.  He  must  also  show 
that  he  has  been  of  good  moral  character, 
and  well  disposed  to  the  happiness  of  the 
Unitod  States. 

4.  He  must  renounce  all  titles  of  nobility. 
The  law  of  March  3. 1813,  required  that  the 
residence  of  five  yeara  should  have  been  con- 
tinuous in  the  United  States.  This  restric- 
tion was  repealed  Jan.  26,  1848.  The  law 
of  May  26,  1824,  reduced  the  term  of  notice 
of  intentions  from  three  to  two  years. 
These  were  the  chief  regulations  of  the  fed- 
eral government  in  relation  to  naturalization. 
Many  of  the  states  have,  however,  from  time 
to  time,  passed  laws  relative  to  iiomigrants, 
importation  of  paupers,  convicts,  lunatics, 
etc.  New  York  and  many  other  slates  have 
laws  requiring  of  the  owner,  or  master,  or 
consignee  of  the  passenger  ship,  a  well  se- 
cured bond  to.  the  people  of  the  state  against 
loss  for  the  relief  or  support  of  such  pas- 
sengers. In  lieu  of  this  t>ond,  commutation 
money  may  be  paid. 

The  federal  government  having  smoothed 
the    way,  the    migration  proceeded    until 


unfriendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  growing  out  of  the 
wars  of  Europe,  checked  intercourse.  The 
claim  enforced  by  Great  Britain  to  the  prin- 
ciple, "  Once  a  subject  always  a  subject^" 
served  to  take  from  emigrants  ihe  security 
they  sought  under  the  American  fliig ;  and 
in  1806  Great  Britain  declared  France  in  a 
stato  of  blockade,  and  France  retorted  upon 
the  British  Isles.  These  proceedings  being 
succeeded  by  others,  compelled  the  United 


I,  to  prohibit  intercourse  with 
France  and  Great  Britain.  In  1810  Ka  o- 
leon  annulled  his  decree,  but  Great  Britain 
continued  h^r  vexations,  seizing  American 
seamen,  and  riding  rough-shod  over  their 
rights.  The  embargo  was  then  succeeded 
by  the  war  of  1812,  during  which  migration 
was  very  limited.  In  February,  1815,  peace 
was  concluded,  and  the  stream  of  migration, 
long  pent  up,  resumed  its  flow  with  greater 
force  The  accommodation  was,  of  course, 
limited,  and  the  more  restrained  that  a  law 
of  Parliament  restricted  the  number  that 
might  be  carried  to  the  United  States  to  one 
for  every  five  tons,  although  one  for  every 
two  tons  might  be  carried  to  any  other  conn- 
try.  In  the  year  1817,  22,240  persons  ar- 
rived in  the  United  Stales,  including  Ameri- 
cans who  returned  home.  This  large  mi- 
gration was  attended  with  immense  suffering. 
The  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  it, 
and  a  law  was  passed,  March  2,  1819,  to 
regulate  the  transportation  of  passengers. 
This  aet'linuted  the  number  to  two  for  every 
five  tons  of  measurement,  and  provided  for 
an  ample  allowance  of  food  and  fuel.  When 
the  fiimine  of  1846-7  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  movement,  more  complete  laws  were 
found  requisite,  and  a  number  were  passed. 
March  3,  1857,  the  present  passenger  act 
was  enacted,  repealmg  all  former  laws  upon 
the  subject,  which  with  some  slight  modilica- 
tions  since  made,  establishes  the  regulations 
now  in  force.  It  regulates  the  space  for 
each  passenger,  the  number  of  berths,  ven- 
tilation and  warming,  and  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  food  to  be  furnished  by  Ihe  ship 
and  how  it  is  to  be  dealt  out,  and  if  any  pas- 
senger is  put  on  short  allowance,  the  mas- 
ter or  owner  shall  pay  him  three  dollars  each 
day  of  short  allowance. 

The  first  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  im- 
migrants commenced  in  1820,  under  the  law 
of  1819.  The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  for  fifty  years. 
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The  retnms  gave  the  number  from  Great 
Britam  in  manv  cases  without  distinguishing 
the  particular  mTisions  where  all  the  paaa^-' 
gera  were  born.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
whole,  however,  came  from  Ireland.  The 
return  shows,  then,  that  Ireland  and  Germany 
furoiah  the  largest  proportion  of  the  emi' 
grants^  Other  nations  have  supplied  a 
greater  or  len  number,  but  inegularly. 
Since  1850,  or  the  era  of  gold  discovery, 
Asia — mainly  China  and  Japan—have  sent 
about  80,000  emigrants  to  C^iibmia.  Thoae 
do  not,  however,  as  a  general  thing,  intend 
remaining.  They  are  for  the  moat  part  fitted 
out  with  small  sums  borrowed  of  fiienis  and 
neighbors,  who  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
adventurer  cm  his  return.  Numbers  of  those 
who  come  from  other  countries,  as  France, 
"West  Indief^  and  Southern  Europe,  as  well 
as  to  some  extent  from  England,  are  mer- 
chants and  travelers,  who  are  not  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  aggregate  of  settlers  in  new 
homes.  The  great  sources  of  migration  arej 
then,  British  and  German,  and  the  latt«r  are 
confined  tnostly  to  the  valley  of  the  Bhin^. 
The  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  except 
t^e  Norse  folk  seem  to  hhve  lost  the  noma- 
dic character  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  true 
that  then  they  were  led  by  chiefe  and  tempt- 
ed by  plunder  to  overrun  the  richer  countries 
of  the  west,  while  at  the  present  day  Taige&- 
tion  has  no  object  but  to  seek  kq  honest  pv- 
ing  in  countries  where  labor  is  in  demas^ 
and  where  hospitality  and  protection  await 
the  worker.  The  Euasian  peasants  while 
surfs  were  not  allowed  to  leave  their  country, 
and  the  Russians  in  the  tsbie  are  mostly 
merchants  and  travelers.  The  Swede  and 
the  Norwegian  are  more  free  in  their  choice, 
and  since  1360,  have  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
ty in  large  numbers,  settling  mainly  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebra*; 
ka.  Many  of  them  ^so  entsr  into  domestic 
service  in  our  large  cities.  The  Swiss  are  to 
a  considerable  extent  free  and  thrifty  m  their 
mountain  homes,  but  great  diviaiona  exist  in, 
respect  of  reI%ion  as  wdl  as  politics,  and 
there  is  among  them  a  want  of  nationfdity. 
The  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Greneva  are  mostly 
French,  and  threaten  to  become  quite  so.  On 
the  side  of  the  Tyrol  the  Swiss  become  Ital- 
ians. The  Gterman  Swiss  are  mostly  ctm- 
uected  with  Bad«i,  and  are  embraced  in  the 
German  movement.  The  Hollandeffi  Bii- 
grate  to  some  extent,  and  often  from  motives 
of  religion.    The  Moravian  Brethren  thus 


founded  colonies  in  Pennsylvania.  Gold 
seems,  since  its  discovery  in  California,  to 
iave  Btimnfeterflhll^enteriHise.  The  Ital- 
ians and  Spanish  cIo  not  migrate  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word ;  they  leave  their  homes 
to  some  extent  for  the  countries  that  border 
the  Mediterranean,  but  they  do  not,  unless 
under  the  ban  of  exile,  cross  tixe  Atlantic. 
The  Sardinians  and  Basque  Spaniards  go  to 
some  extent  to  the  La  Plata  in  South  Amer- 
ica ;  they  do  not  frankly  abandon  their  coun- 
try to  adopt  a  new  one.  The  French  are 
more  markedly  attadied  to- their  native  soil 
and  national  character,  and  colonize  little  ; 
they  migrate  but  moderately.  ■  Even  Algiers 
has  grown  but  very  slowly  under  thirty  years 
of  governmental  fostering  care,  and  there  are 
now  but  60,000  French  in  the  colony.  Of 
thosa-  French  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  up  to  1870,  about  40  percent  re- 
maiMd  in  the  country  ace<»ding  to  the  ceii' 


CHAPTER  IL 


The  peace  of  1815,  in  re-establishing  the 
liber^  of  the  seas,  so  long  suppressed, 
opOUM.  new  countries  to  European  com- 
mei!ce>-' On  t^e  other  hand,  many  interests 
wklervTOBb-tfdtverseehangeB;^  numerous  ar^ 
mite  iwere  .newly  disbanded,  and  great  num- 
bers of  men  were  forced  to  leave  home  in 
search-of  a  useful  application  oPfteir  talents 
and  energies.  America  was  to  tbetn  the  chie^ 
^Jnt^f^aitraetitMi ;  those  who  knew  only  the 
.trade '  of  arms,  offered  their  swords  to  the 
Spanish  cobniee  then  fighting  for  emancipa- 
tion. Of  Uiese  a  majorityfound  early  graves 
from  excess,  fttigue,  and  misery ;  many  turn- 
ed tbeir  attention  to  agriculture,  and  the 
wisest  Bought  refuge  in  the  United  States, 
where  Berrioes  were  well  recf.iited,  and  the 
broad  tarritoriee.  (^ered  a  limitless  field  for 
activity.  At  first;  the  emigrants  were  iso- 
lated individaaiftv  soon  -entire  femilies  went 
in  quest  of  nsw  hoSl^S,  and  their  success  was 
a  terapting  example  to  otiier  femiiies,  each 
of  wboni. Sew  others  in  their  train,  until  a 
continxious  movement  was  established  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Bhine  to  America. 

TIus  developed  a  fiew  era  in  the  inter- 
naUtHial  commerce.  The  cotton  of  the  Houth- 
em  states  had  up  to  that  time  found  a  limited 
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market  in.  Havre,  but  being  carried  thither 
in  American  ships,  there  being  little  return 
freight  for  thoae  veeselB,  the  cotton  was 
charged  with  freight  both  ways,  out  and 
home.  The  moment  that  considerable  num- 
bers of  passengers  offered  themselves  for  the 
return,  that  tr^e  of  itself  became  an  object, 
affording  a  profltable  hom.e  freight.  It  was 
then  apparent  that  the  light  and  elegant 
models  of  the  American  ships,  which  had  so 
well  answered  the  purpose  of  speed  and 
efficiency  during  the  war,  were  not  adapted 
to  the  transportation  of  passengers.  A  differ- 
ent style  of  construction  was  needed,allowing 
of  greater  stowage  of  cotton  out,  and  better 
accommodation  to  passengers,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  prescribinethe 
room  to  be  allowed  to  each  passenger.  This 
ehange  causing  greater  attractions  to  the 
American  ships,  drew  increasing  crowda  from 
the  valley  of  tbs  Rhine  across  France  to 
Havre.  Many  of  these  poor  people  could 
raise  only  the  sum  needfdl  for  the  passf^e, 
and  depended  upon  begging  their  way 
across  France  to  the  port.  These  crowds 
of  b^gars  alarmed  the  government,  and  it 
took  measures  to  stop  them.  It  was  ordered 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  cn^s 
France  unless  he  had  previously  paid  his 
passage  in  the  ship,  was  possessed  <d  tlGO 
for  every  member  of  the  fiHnily  over  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  had  his  passport 
Mgned  by  the  French  embassador  at  Frank- 
fort. The  eflfect  of  these  absurd  regulations 
was  to  destroy  the  trade  of  Havre,  and  tnrn 
the  migration  down  the  Rhine  to  Antwerp, 
feremen,  and  Hamburg.  The  Havre  mer- 
ehants  made  great  efforts  to  remedy  the  evil 
by  sending  agents  to  aid  the  emigrants, 
lending  them  the  money  to  pass  the  frontier, 
and  to  be  returned  immediately  after.  A 
great  rivalry  was  thus  wigendered  between 
me  northern  ports  and  Havre,  which  still 
had  great  advant^ee  in  respect  of  the  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  that  arrived  with 
cotton,  and  finally  the  obstacles  interposed 
by  the  government  were  removed.  The 
city  of  Bremen  was  prompt  to  take  adrati- 
vantage  of  the  error  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  used  every  effort  to  attract  the 
emigrants  to  that  port,  by  granting  &cihtieB 
snd  protecting  them  from  imposition.  A 
law  was  passed  regulating  in  the  most  min- 
nte  particular  the  accommodations  to  be 
given  to  emagrantfl  on  sMpbowd.  They  axe 
not  to  be  taken  on  board  until  the  moment 
<rf  departure.     To  accommodate  them  prior 


to  shipment,  an  immense  building  was  con- 
structed to  hold  3,000  people ;  it  has  afront 
of  200  feet,  and  is  100  in  depth.  It  has 
public  rooms,  sleeping  apartmente,  kitchens, 
bi^gage-rooms,  etc,  and  is  warmed  by  steam 
thron^ont.  lliere  are  also  chapels  for  cath- 
olic and  protestant  worshJp,  and  a  hospital, 
with  thirty-three  beds.  The  price  charged 
with  hoard  is  foarteen  cents  per  day.  By 
these  and  other  means  Bremen  has  acquired 
a  laige  share  of  the  emigrant  business. 
Hamburg  did  not  make  the  same  efforts ;  and 
it  is  only  recently  that  societies  for  the  pro- 
tection of  emigrants  have  been  there  formed. 

The  Germans  formerly  preferred  to  em- 
bark at  Havre,  Southampt<Mi,  or  Liverpool, 
and  on  American  ships,  to  sailing  from  Ger- 
man German  ports  and  on  German  ships } 
but  a  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect 
of  late  years.  The  Gennan  steamers,  of 
which  there  are  now  three  or  four  lines,  are 
much  better  than  formerly,  and  having  good 
steerage  accommodations,  make  the  passage 

"3  or  14  days.  The  French  steamships 
do  not  carry  emigrants,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
late  war,  there  are  few  American  steamers 
ling  regularly  to  Europe.  EmigratiMi 
by  sailing  vessels  is  seldom  attempted  now, 
and  only  by  the  lowest  class  of  emigrants. 
There  are  numbers  who  go  from  Rotterdam, 
Ostend,  or  Hamburg,  to  England,  and  depart 
thence  to  their  final  destination.  From  Bre- 
men the  emigrant  ships  go  to  a  greater  va^ 
riety  of  ports  than  from  Havre.  The  United 
States  is,  however,  the  ultimate  destination 
of  nearly  all. 

The  motives  that  impel  German  migration 
are  variously  understood.  The  reports  of  the 
numerous  emigration  societies  ^ve  evidence 
of  the  highest  traits  of  character.  The  Ger- 
man is  described  as  a  persevering  worker, 
seeking  to  ameHorate  has  condition.  He  is 
always  ready  to  go  where  his  services  will  be 
the  best  paid,  and  certain  professions  have 
long  been  pursued  by  him  in  all  countries. 
If  Ms  feeling  of  nativity  is  strong,  hw  love 
of  family  is  Btill  stronger.  And,  moreover,  the 
Teutomo  race  may  now  be  said  to  be  at 
home  on  half  the  entire  globe.  There  are, 
however,  other  motives,  and  these  are  evi- 
dently the  desire  to  find  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty,  of  which  they  have  not  the 
perfect  enjoyment  at  home.    The  Germans 


of  their  own  under  good  government,  but 
they  are  a  valnable  acquisition  where  others 
have  established  liberty  and  order.    They 
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eeek  exemption  from  military  Bervice.  They 
wish  to  coutribute  in  just  proportion  to  the 

fublic  expenses,  of  which  they  enjoy  the 
enefita,  as  equal  citizens.  Ihey  seek  to 
escape  the  trammels  of  corporations.  They 
wish  also  freely  to  dispose  of  the  fruits  of 
their  own  industry,  and  by  so  doing  to  avoid 
the  misery  of  destitution.  All  this  that  they 
seek  is  evidently  that  which  they  have  not 
got,  or  at  leaat  very  imperfectly,  at  home. 

While  Germany  was  divided  into  many 
petty  states,  their  division,  which  materially 
checked  industry  and  increased  the  taxa- 
tion, was  itself  an  excuedingly  slrong  incen- 
tive to  emigration  ;  and  before  their  confed- 
eration into  one  government  was  fully  accom- 
plished, almost  every  family  had  its  repre- 
sentatives here,  and  the  tendency  had  l>ecome 
so  strong  for  a  home  in  the  "  land  of  prom- 
ise," that  no  political  changes  could  greatly 
affect  it. 

The  German  governments  have  all, 
or  less,  occupied  themselves  with  the 
tion  of  migration,  and  ia  some  cases 
sought  to  check  it.  Among  these  attempts 
was  that  by  Prussia  to  found  agricultural 
colonies.  The  king  offered  lands  in  the 
duchy  of  Posen,  and  agents  were  sent  among 
the  emigrants  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine. 
The  conditions  were,  that  the  settlers  should 
not  leave  the  country  without  permission, 
and  never  without  having  performed  military 

These,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  without 
success.  Emigrant  agents  are,  by  some 
governments,  required  to  submit  to  regula- 
tions ;  sometimes  the  number  is  limited,  and 
sometimes  they  most  give  security.  In  Ba- 
varia only  two  houses  are  authorized  to  treat 
with  emigrants  for  their  pass^^es  across 
France,  and  the  contracts  must  be  inspected 
by  the  consul  at  Havre.  There  results  a 
large  clandestine  emigration  to  avoid  these 
restrictions,  and  at  the  frontiers  numerous 
agents  are  ready  to  assist — a  sort  of  under- 
ground railroad.  The  governments  of  Wur- 
temberg,  Baden,  and  the  two  Hesses,  are  less 
rigorous,  but  nowhere  can  passports  be  ob- 
tained until  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
dissuade  the  emigrant.  In  case  he  persists, 
he  must  renounce  all  rights  of  citizenship 
and  nationality.  On  the  other  hand,  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  aid  the  emigrant.  When 
the  cause  of  departure  is  destitution,  the 
communes  and  the  government  subscribe, 
while  stipulating  that  the  emigrant  shall 
e  all  right  to  ulterior  aii     All  the 


persons  so  aided  go  from  one  canton  together. 
When  the  emigrants  pay  their  own  expenses 
and  have  a  small  capital,  bands  of  numerous 
families  from  divers  points  assemble  and  de- 
part together.  Political  exiles  are  very  few, 
but  these  have  generally  considerable  means. 
It  is  melancholy,  however,  to  reflect  in 
how  great  a  degree  destitution  becomes  the 
cause  of  migration.  Singularly  enough,  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  the  German 
poets  sing  the  beauty  and  the  fertility,  ia 
precisely  the  spot,  of  all  Europe,  where  the 
misery  of  Ireland  is  most  nearly  reproduced. 
From  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  frontiers 
of  Holland,  that  famous  valley  has  so  long 
felt  the  oppression  of  feudalism  and  been 
the  battle-field  of  contending  powers,  as  to 
have  become  completely  impoverished.  In 
the  duchy  of  Baden  the  day's  wages  of  a 
skilled  workman  is  twenty-eight  cents — a  sum 
which  may  sustain  life  in  a  year  of  good  har- 
vest, but  which  is  utterly  insufficient  in  time 
of  dearth,  hs  in  1846,  when  potatoes  became 
diseased.  The  insurrection  of  1849  added 
to  the  calamities,  and  in  1852,  of  a  popula- 
tion of  1,356,943  souls,  14,400  emigrated, 
or  one  per  cent  in  one  year.  The  thrift  and 
endurance  of  the  Germans  are  well  devel- 
oped in  a  land  of  such  hardships,  and  on 
their  arrival  in  the  United  States  they  are 
not  slow  in  turning  their  persevering  indus- 
try to  account.  It  is  singular  that  the  dis. 
tress  and  destitution  which  centuries  ot 
misrule  have  produced  in  Ireland,  so  famed 
for  its  natural  advantages,  should  be  repro- 
duced in  Europe  only  in  the  Rhine  valley, 
the  garden  of  Europe.  The  two  locahties 
best  endowed  by  nature  are  precisely  those 
where  man  is  most  anxious  to  escape  by  mi- 
gration from  an  accumulation  of  miseries. 
The  highest  migration  from  Germany,  by 
the  four  ports  of  Hamburg,  Havre,  Antwerp, 
and  Bremen,  rose  to  203,537  in  1854.  The 
movement  has  since  declined,  fluctuating 
vrith  the  harvests.  There  are,  however,  con- 
siderable numbers  who  go,  by  other  convey- 
from  those  ports  than  the  emigrant 
ships,  to  Liverpool,  and  embark  thence  for 
America.  This  ag^egate  German  move- 
ment has  come  of  hie  years  to  rival,  and  in 
»es  to  exceed  the  broad  stream  of 
British  migration.  The  migration  from 
Great  Britain  has  always  been  largest  in  the 
years  of  dear  food,  and  it  has  again  subsided 
when  good  harvests  have  diminished  the 
prices  of  bread.  The  number  that  went 
abroad  in  1843  was  67,212,  and  it  continued 
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to  augment  year  by  year  until  it  reached 
868,?64  in  tiie  year  1852.  Several  causes 
concurred  to  produce  this  increase.  The 
first  was  the  famine  of  1845-46-47,  and  the 
consequent  means  adopted  by  the  British 
government  for  the  relief  of  Ireland ;  the 
second  was  the  gold  fever,  which  carried  off 
thousands;  and  the  third  was  the  prosperity 
of  the  emigrants  in  the  United  States,  where 
railroad  building  and  other  employments 
gave  the  means  to  send  for  friends  in  unu- 
sual numbers.  The  most  important  cause 
was,  probably,  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
The  conqnest  of  that  country,  which  was 
commenced  seven  centuries  since,  is  but  now 
being  completed.  We  now  see  the  insub- 
missive  Celts  quitting,  with  the  aid  of  their 
conquerors,  the  disputed  country,  to  seek 
new  homes  beyond  the  seas.  They  cannot 
assimilate  to  the  conquering  race,  and  not 
being  able  to  defend  themselves,  they  aban- 
don the  country  rather  than  submit  Du- 
ring all  the  time  of  religious  persecution, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  to  Geoi^e  III., 
the  ecoaomical  condition  of  Ireland  was  de- 
plorable, and  misery  made  Incessant  prog- 
ress. The  landed  population  became  in- 
volved in  debt,  and  a  fatal  subdivision  of 
the  land  was  introduced  in  the  mode  of  cul- 
ture. Farms  were  subdivided  as  fast  as  the 
people  multiplied,  which  was  fully  equal  to 
the  proverbial  fecundity  of  a  state  of  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  the  potato  came  to  be  the 
sole  dependence  of  all  for  food.  The  sud- 
den destruction  of  that  dependence  by  rot 
was  an  overwhelming  calamity,  that  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  It  was  felt  that  migra- 
tion could  not  remedy  the  evil,  but  that  a 
radical  change  in  a  wrong  system  was  be- 
come indispensable.  The  system  pursned 
had  been  for  the  landlords,  mostly  in  debt, 
to  absent  themselves  altogether.  The  land 
was  then  taken  by  "  middle  men,"  at  a  rate 
which  hardly  met  the  interest  on  incum- 
brances. This  land  was  then  parcelled  out  to 
the  poor  cotters  in  lots  down  to  one-fourth  acre 
or  less,  mere  patches,  at  rates  which  gave  a 
lai^e  ^gregate  rent  to  the  "  middle  man." 
Those  patches  were  planted  with  potatoes, 
which  were  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
family  for.  food  in  the  year.  They  were 
gathered,  when  ripe,  into  a  pile,  and  that 
pile  diminished  by  daily  consumption  until 
an  approaching  new  crop  found  it  exhausted. 
The  supply  of  food  for  the  year  depended 
entirely  upon  the  amount  of  the  crop.  Its 
yield  was  the  sole  dependence  of  the  family 
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to  sustain  life.  The  cotter  bad  no  property 
or  capital  of  any  kind  to  be  made  available 
in  ease  of  emergency.     His  only  means  of 

Saying  rent  was  an  annual  migration  to 
ngland  in  harvest  time  to  earn  the  necessa- 
ry sum,  "That  done,  the  balance  of  the  year 
was  idly  spent  in  watching  the  sinking  pile 
of  potatoes.  It  may  well  be  imagined  how 
great  was  the  horror  that  seized  such  a  peo- 
ple when  the  sole  barrier  between  themselves 
and  starvation  was  found  rotten,  suddenly 
perishing  under  their  eyes.  The  scenes  that 
followed  were  awful  to  contemplate.  All 
that  could,  fled,  and  these  were  mostly  the 
robust  males,  leaving  the  infirm,  the  old,  and 
the  young  to  encounter  the  slow  death  that 
was  gradually  approaching,  and  which  over- 
took multitudes.  The  greatest  efiorts  were 
made  by  the  British  government  to  purchase 
and  distribute  food,  and  to  employ  hands 
upon  roads.  At  one  time  over  600,000 
were  so  employed.  The  introduction  of  the 
Indian  corn  was  attempted  as  a  substitute ; 
but  it  was  nearly  impossible  amid  a  people 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  use.  Hand-mills 
were  fiimished  to  grind  it,  and  the  priests 
and  others  used  great  exei'tions  to  teach 
them  to  cook  it.  It  was  frequently  the  case, 
however,  that  the  grain  did  not  agree  with 
the  people,  but  exhibited  poisonous  effects 
on  being  eaten.  The  body  swelled,  and  se- 
vere illness  ensued.  Migration  and  famine 
did  its  work  in  spite  of  all  efforts  of  human- 
ity, and  the  census  of  1851  showed  hovr 
awful  had  been  the  havoc. 

The  population  of  Ireland  has  been  aa 
follows,  per  official  reports : — 

1831,         6,801,827  1851,      6,623,984 

1831,         7,767,401  1861,      5,850,309 

1841,         8,223,664  18J1,      6,403,759 

Dicrease  from  1841— 30  years,  2,819,905 

In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1831,  the 
increase  was  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  per 
annum.  From  that  date  to  1841  it  was 
nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  and  that  was  a 
period  of  much  comparative  prosperity.  The 
crops  were  still  good,  and  the  failure  of  the 
English  wheat  crops  in  1837  raised  the  prices 
of  Irish  grain,  and  gave  much  employment  to 
its  agriculturists.  If  it  had  continued  the  same 
rate  up  to  1 847,  the  famine  year,  the  popula- 
tion would  then  have  been  8,616,680  souls, 
when  the  migration  took  place  in  large  num- 
bers, and  continued  the  succeeding  thirteen 
years  down  to  1859.  The  same  increase  in 
that  thirteen  years  would  have  made  ths 
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Loss  by  famine  and  migration 8, 

Number  emigrated 

Population  in  1851 


In  the  famine  years,  up  to  1851,  935,594 
persoBs  disappeared  more  than  were  account- 
ed for  by  migration.  From  1851  to  1861, 
there  migrated  674,017  more  persona  than 
should  have  been  lost  by  the  census.  The 
numbers  who  have  returned  were  for  a  time, 
it  ia  known,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
per  annum,  and  these  carried  back  much 
larger  sums  than  they  brought  wilb  them. 

In  this  view  the  emigration  reacted  upon 
the  northern  states,  the  emigrants  carrying 
off  all  that  they  have  created.  The  whole 
operation  above  waa  as  follows  for  fifteen 


Excess 372,872 

Carrying  forward  the  estimate,  the 

population  in  1861  waa 5,850,309 

Ten  years'  increase  at  9  per  cent. . .      526,527 

The  population  should  have  been  in 

I87I 6^76,836- 

Actual  population 5,403,759 

A  loss  by  migration,  etc.,  of. 974,077 

The  first  reformatory  efforts  of  the  English 

f'overnment  were  to  throw  the  support  of  the 
rish  poor  upon  the  parishes,  and  as  the  tax 
became  onerous  the  forced  sale  of  the  encum- 
bered estates  was  anthorized.  The  two  mea- 
sures have  succeeded.  The  land  has  passed 
into  thrifty  hands  ;  the  bankrupt  landlord  is 
dispossessed,  and  the  extortionate  "  middle 
man"  is  abolished;  and  the  excessively  poor 
population  has  been  purged  off  by  migra- 
tion. The  "  clearing  of  the  lands"  waa  in 
many  eases  conducted  with  much  barbarity. 
The  little  huts  of  the  peasants  were  pulled 


or  burned  down,  and  the  hapless  people 
driven  forth  to  seek  homes  beyond  the  seas 
as  they  best  could.  In  other  cases  the  land- 
lords, the  government,  or  societies  furnished 
the  means  of  shipments.  The  government 
soon  found  the  necessity  of  interposing  by 
law,  as  the  United  States  had  done,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  tlie  rapacity  of  shippers  and 
their  agents.  The  law  of  1849  waa  passed 
with  that  object.  By  its  provisions  no  ship 
shall  carry  more  than  one  person  for  every 
two  registered  tons ;  nor  shall  there  be  more 
than  one  person  for  every  twelve  superficial 
feet  on  tiie  main  deck  and  below  it.  The 
size,  number,  and  construction  of  the  bertha 
are  regulated,  and  the  captain  is  required  to 
issue  food  as  follows  to  each  person  twice  a 
week: — 

Bread ,  2Hb8. 

Wheat  Flour 1     " 

Oatmeal 6     " 

Rice 2    " 

Tea 2  oz. 

Sugar i  lb. 

Molasses i  " 

A  BUTgeoD  must  be  carried  where  there 
are  one  hundred  or  more  passengers,  and 
many  other  regulations  that  experience  has 
pointed  out  as  necessary,  are  enforced  upon 
the  carriers.  The  food  is  to  be  furnislied 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  price  of  the  pas- 
s^e,  which  fiuctaates  almost  daily  between 
$16  and  $24  each  adult,  and  half  price  for 
children.  The  starving  and  destitute  race 
each  year  sends  forth  crowds  from  all  parts 
of  Ireland  to  embark  at  Liverpool.  Th« 
means  are  mostly  furnished  by  Irish  in 
America,  who  consider  it  their  duty  to 
appropriate  their  first  earnings  in  their  new 
homes  to  the  rescue  of  their  relatives,  and 
Bmall  remittances,  aggregating  millions  in  a 
year,  find  the  way  into  every  cabin  and 
workhouse  as  messengers  of  iife  to  the  des- 
pairing. Those  poor  people,  once  started 
on  their  travels,  encounter  numerous  perils 
before  reaching  their  destination.  As  soon 
as  a  party  of  emigrants  arrives  in  Liverpool, 
they  are  beset  by  a  tribe  of  people,  ooth 
male  and  female,  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  "man-catchers"  and  "runners," 
The  business  of  these  people  is,  in  common 
parlance,  to  "fleece"  the  emigrant,  and  to 
draw  from  his  pocket,  by  fair  means  or  by 
foul,  as  much  of  his  cash  as  he  can  be  per- 
suaded,- inveigled,  or  bullied  into  parting 
with.  The  first  division  of  the  man-catching 
fraternity  are  those  who  trade  in  commisaions 
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on  the  passage  monej,  and  call  themselves 
the  "  runner?'  or  ^enta  of  the  passenger 
bpokera.  The  business  of  the  passenger 
broker  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  one. 
Under  the  passenger  act  of  the  12th  and 
13th  Victoria  cap.  3,  the  licenses  of  all  the 
passenger  brokers  expired  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1850,  subject  to  renewal  after 
their  being  approved  of  by  the  government 
emigration  agent,  and  to  their  entering  into 
bonds,  with  two  sureties,  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000,  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  of  Parliament  relating 
to  the  comfort  and  security  of  emigrants. 
The  passenger  brokers  at  Liverpool,  in  com- 
mon with  the  unwary  and  unsuspecting  emi- 
grants, have  suffered  greatly  from  the  mal- 
practices of  the  "  runners,"  who  pretend  to 
be  their  agents.  These  man-catchers  pro- 
cure whatever  sums  they  can  from  emigrants 
as  passage  money — perhaps  $25  or  $30,  or 
even  more — and  pay  as  little  as  they  can  to 
the  passenger  broker,  whose  business  they 
thus  assume — often  as  little  as  £3,  or  £3  5s. 
In  addition  to  these  large  and  knavish  prof- 
its, they  demand  a  commission  of  seven  and 
a  half  per  cent,  from  the  passenger  broker, 
and  they  have  been  often  known  to  obtain 
and  enforce  this  commission,  although  their 
whole  concern  in  the  matter  may  have  been 
to  watch  the  number  of  emigrants  going 
into  or  coming  out  of  the  brokery  office, 
and  to  put  in  a  claim  for  having  brought  or 
"  caught"  them. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  sums  paid  in  any 
one  year  as  commission  to  the  man-catchera, 
in  the  item  of  passage  money,  we  have  but 
to  take  the  total  steerage  emigration  of  that 
year  and  multiply  it  by  £3  10s.,  or  se 
teen  dollars — the  average  amount  of  passage 
money — and  calculate  what  a  per-centage  of 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  would  amount  to. 
The  total  steew^e  eruigration  of  1869  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  souls,  which,  at  seven- 
teen dollars  a  head,  would  amount  to  no 
less  than  two  million  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fi^fty-four 
dollars,  on  which,  taking  the  commissio-  -' 
the  low  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  they  draw 
hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  and  forty 
dollars,  which  is  generally  stated  to  be  about 
the  sum  actually  paid  to  this  particular  class 
of  people,  on  the  averse  of  the  last  three 
years,  by  the  passenger-brokers  of  Liverpool, 
But  ^ese  are  not  the  only  class  of  the  man- 
catching  fraternity,  noi  do  they  confine  their 


operations  to  an  exorbitant  profit  upon  pas- 
sage money.  The  man-catchers  keep  lodging- 
houses  for  emigrants — wretched  cellars  and 
rooms,  destitute  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
in  which  they  cram  them  as  thickly  as  the 
ilace  can  hold.  The  extra  profits  they  draw 
rom  this  source  cannot  be  inferior  in  amount 
to  their  previously  mentioned  gains,  and  the 
cherished  hoards  of  the  poor  pay  a  large  pet^ 
centage  to  their  nnacrupulous  rapacity. 

In  addition  to  this  trade,  some  of  them 
deal  in  the  various  articles  composing  the 
outfit  of  emigrants,  such  as  bedding,  clothes, 
food,  cooking  utensils,  and  the  nick-nacks 
of  all  kinds  which  they  can  persuade  them 
to  purchase.  Some  of  the  store-keepers  in 
this  line  of  business  pay  their  "runners"  or 
man-catchers  "  as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  com- 
the  purchases  effected  by  the 
[grants,  from  which  the  reader  may  form 
le  estimate  of  the  enormous  plunder  that 
must  be  drwned  from  the  poor  ignorant  peo- 
ple. As  every  emigrant  must  provide  his 
own  bedding,  the  sale  of  mattresses,  blankets, 
and  counterpanes,  enters  largely  into  this 
trade.  After  the  bedding  is  provided,  the 
man-catchers,  who  are  principally  Irishmen 
themselves,  and  know  both  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  Irish  character,  fasten  upon 
their  countrymen — many  of  whom,  poor  and 
miserable  as  they  look,  liave  sovereigns  se- 
curely stitched  amid  the  patches  of  their 
tattered  garments — and  persuade  them  into 
the  purchase  of  various  articles,  both  useful 
and  useless.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
clothes  of  all  kinds — shirts,  trowsers,  waist- 
coats, shawls,  petticoats,  south-westers,  caps, 
boots  and  shoes,  shppers,  cooking  utensils, 
cans  for  the  daily  allowance  of  water,  and 
tins  to  hold  their  meal,  rice,  and  sugar.  Pro- 
visions, such  as  bacon,  herrings,  salt  beef,  and 
other  articles  not  found  them  on  board,  and 
luxuries,  in  which  whiskey  Mid  tobacco  are 
generally  included,  come  next  on  the  list, 
^ter  reiterated  assurances  from  the  man- 
catehers  that  no  emigrant  will  be  taken  on 
board  without  them.  These  being  provided, 
and  an  Irishman  being  easily  squeezeable 
when  a  friend  and  a  countryman  is  the  man- 
catcher  who  has  him  in  hand,  and  when  he 
fears  that  his  passage-money  will  be  lost  for 
non-compliance  with  the  regulations,  his 
attention  is  next  directed  to  such  articles  as 
poctetrmirrors,  raaM*,  bowie-knives,  pistels, 
telescopes,  etc 

The  stranger  in  Liverpool,  who  takes  a 
walk  in  the  immedi^e  vicinity  of  the  Water- 
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loo  Dock,  whence  the  greater  number  of 
emigrant  vessels  take  their  departure,  wiU 
see  a  profase  display  of  the  Tanoua  articles 
upon  which  the  man-^jatcher  makes  his 
gains — articles  generally  of  the  moat  inferior 
quality,  and  sold  at  the  most  extravagant  and 
ndiculoua  pricea.  The  man-cat«hing  busi- 
neas,  in  all  its  various  departments,  has  been 
to  a  regular  syatem,  and  no  London 
;an  be  more  sharp  than  the  Liverpool 
Perhaps  the  most  complicated  and 
ingenious  trick  is  the  following:  When  a 
eteam-vessel  laden  with  emigrants  leaves  an 
Irish  port  for  Liverpool,  one  of  the  Liverpool 
fraternity,  dressed  up  as  a  raw  Irishman,  with 
the  usual  long-t^led,  ragged,  and  patched 
gray  frieze  coat,  the  battered  and  napless  hat, 
the  dirty  unbuttoned  knee-breeches,  the  black 
stockings,  the  shillelah,  and  the  short  pipe, 
takes  his  place  among  them,  and  pretends  to 
be  an  emigrant  Before  the  vessel  arrives  at 
Liverpool  he  manages  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  greater  portion  of  them,  learns  the 
parish  they  came  from  and  the  names  of  the 
relatives  whom  they  have  left  behind,  not 
forgetting  those  of  the  parish  priest  and  the 
principal  people  of  the  neighborhood.  He 
also  ascertains  the  names  of  the  friends  in 
America  whom  they  are  going  to  join.  He 
tells  them  of  the  roguery  of  Liverpool,  and 
warns  them  against  thieves  and  man-catchers, 
bidding  them  take  eapecial  care  of  their 
money.  On  arriving  at  the  quay,  in  Liver- 
pool, he  jumpa  ashore  among  the  first,  where 
a  gang  of  his  co-partners  are  waiting  to  re- 
ceive him.  He  speedily  communicates  to 
them  all  the  information  he  has  gained,  and 
the  poor  people  on  stepping  ashore  are  beset 
by  affectionate  inquiries  about  their  friends 
in  Ireiand,  and  that  good  old  man  the  parish 
priest.  They  imagine  that  they  have  fortu- 
nately dropped  among  old  acquuntances, 
and  their  friend  of  the  steamboat  takes  care 
to  inform  them  that  he  is  not  going  to  be 
"  done  "  by  the  man-catchers,  but  will  lodge 
while  at  iSverpool  at  such  and  such  a  place, 
which  he  recommends.  They  cannot  imagine 
that  men  who  know  all  about  the  priest  and 
their  friends  and  relatives  can  mean  them 
any  harm,  and  numbers  of  them  are  usually 
led  off  in  triumph  to  the  most  wretched  but 
most  expensive  lodging-houses,  dnce  in  the 
power  of  the  man-catchers,  a  r^nlar  siege 
of  their  pockets  is  made,  and  the  poor  emi- 
grant is  victimized  in  a  thousand  ways  for 
hia  passt^e  money,  for  his  clothes  and  uten- 
■ila,  and  for  his  food.    Even  after  they  have 


drained  him  as  dry  as  they  can,  they  are  loth 
to  part  with  him  entirely,  and  they  write  out 
per  next  steamer  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
account  of  him — his  parish,  his  relations,  his 
priest,  and  his  estimated  stock  of  money — to 
a  similar  gang  in  New  York.  Paddy — simple 
fellow — arrives  in  New  York  in  due  time, 
and  is  greeted  on  landing  by  the  same  affec- 
tionate inquiries.  If  his  eyes  have  not  been 
opened  by  woeful  experience,  he  thinks  once 
more  that  he  has  fallen  among  friends,  and 
is  led  off  by  the  "  smart"  man-catchers  of  the 
New  York  gang,  to  be  robbed  of  the  last 
farthing  that  he  can  be  persuaded  to  part 
with ;  and  he  is  possibly  induced  to  spend 
the  savings  of  years  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
supposed  to  be  in  the  far  west,  but  having 
no  other  existence  but  such  as  paper  and  lies 
can  give  it. 


It  must  not  I: 


>osed,  from  the  state- 


ments in  reference  to  the  rogueries  practised 
by  runners  and  man-catchers  upon  the 
simple,  emigrants  themselves  do  not  occa- 
sionally endeavor  to  commit  frauds,  both 
upon  each  other  and  upon  the  owners  and 
captains  of  ships.  The  Irish  emigrant,  with 
the  passion  for  hoarding  which  is  so  common 
among  his  countrymen,  often  hides  money 
in  his  rags,  and  tells  a  piteous  tale  of  utter 
destitution,  in  order  to  get  a  passage  at  s 
cheaper  rate.  The  shameless  beggary,  which 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  vice  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Irish,  does  not  always  forsake  them, 
even  when  they  have  determined  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  old  country ;  and  I  have  several 
times  been  accosted  by  Inen  and  women,  on 
board  emigrant  ships  m  dock,  and  asked  for 
contributions  to  help  them  when  they  got  to 
New  York.  "  Sure,  yer  honor,  and  may  the 
Lord  spare  you  to  a  long  life ;  I've  paid  my 
last  farden  for  my  pass^e,"  said  a  sturdy 
Irish  woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  when 
accosted  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  fine  ship, 
in  the  Waterloo  Dock,  "  and  when  I  get  to 
New  York  I  shall  have  to  beg  in  the  strates, 
unless  yer  honor  will  take  pity  on  me."  On 
being  asked  to  show  me  her  ticket,  she  said 
her  husband  had  it;  and  her  husband — a 
wretched-looking  old  man — making  his  ap- 
pearance and  repeating  the  same  story,  was 
pressed  to  show  the  document.  He  did  so 
at  last,  when  it  was  apparent  that  he  had 
paid  upwards  of  seventeen  ponnda — eigh^- 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents — for  the 
passage  of  himself  and  wife  and  his  family  of 
five  diildren.  "And  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  no  money  left!"  was  inquired 
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of  him.  "  Not  one  blessed  penny,"  saii  the 
man.  "  No,  nor  a  fardin,"  said  the  woman, 
"  and  God  knowa  what'll  become  of  us." 
"Do  you  know  nobody  in  New  York!"  "Not 
a  living  sowle,  yer  honor."  "  Have  you  no 
luggage  ?"  "  Not  a  stick  or  a  stitch,  but  the 
clothes  we  wear."  As  the  good  ship  was 
detained  two  days  beyond  her  advertised 
tame  of  sailing,  all  the  emigrants,  as  usual, 
had  liberty  to  pass  to  and  from  tte  ship  to 
the  streets,  as  caprice  or  convenience  dicta- 
ted. On  the  following  day,  this  sturdy 
woman  and  her  husband  were  seen  entering 
the  Waterloo  Dock  gates  with  a  donkey-cart, 
tolerably  well  piled  with  boxes,  bedding,  and 
cooking  utensils.  When  they  were  down  in 
the  steerage,  and  she  was  asked  whether  that 
was  her  lu^age,  she  replied  it  was,  "You  said 
yesterday,  however,  when  you  wore  boding, 
that  you  had  no  luggage."  "  Sure,  it's  a  hard 
world,  yer  honor,  and  we're  poor  people — 
God  help  ua." 

An  incident  of  a  kind  not  very  dissimilar 
occurred  on  board  of  another  American  liner. 
When  the  passenger  roll  was  called  over, 
it  was  found  that  one  man,  from  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  had  only  paid  an  instalment 
upon  his  passage  money,  and  that  the 
of  $6  each  for  three  persona,  or  $18, 
still  due  from  him.  On  being  called  upon 
to  pay  the  ditference,  he  asserted  vehemently 
that  he  had  been  told  in  the  broker's  office 
that  there  was  no  more  to  pay,  and  that  to 
ask  him  for  more  was  to  attempt  a  robbery. 
The  clerk  insisted  upon  the  money,  and 
showed  him  the  tickets  of  other  passengers 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  charge.  The 
man  then  changed  his  tone,  and  declared 
that  he  had  not  a  single  farthing  left  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  he 
could  pay  any  more.  "  Then  you  and  your 
family  will  be  put  on  shore,"  said  the  clerk, 
"  and  lose  the  money  you  have  already  paid." 
The  intending  emigrant  swore  lustily  at  the 
injustice,  and  declared  that  if  put  on  shore 
he  would  "  get  an  act  of  Parliament"  to  put 
an  end  to  such  a  system  of  robbery.  The 
clerk,  however,  was  obdurate,  and  ihe 
disappeared,  muttering  as  he  went  that  he 
would  have  his  "act  of  Parliament  to  pun- 
ish the  broker,  the  clerk,  and  the  captain,'' 
He  returned  in  a  few  minutes  from  below, 
and,  without  saying  a  word  of  what  had 
happened,  and  looking  as  unconcerned  as 
stranger,  coolly  presented  a  £5  note,  > 
$24  25,  and  asked  for  his  change.  Such 
a  specimen  of  the  rogueries  attempted  by 


those  who  have  money.  Those  who  really  have 
none  at  all,  or  who  possibly  have  not  snffi- 
cient  to  pay  their  passage,  resort  to  other 
schemes  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  at  a  re- 
duced rate,  or  free  of  charge  altogether,  and 
"  stow  away."  This  is  a  practice  which  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  and  increasing  extent. 

After  encountering  these  perils  of  poverty 
and  cheating,  the  crowd  oecomes  finally 
located  on  board  of  ship,  and  assigned  their 
quarters  for  the  voyage.  It  is  a  strange 
place  for  the  new-comers,  and  their  admiration 
of  the  new  life  they  have  entered  upon  be- 
gins with  the  first  day's  issue  of  regulation 
food.  The  experience  of  most  of  fliem  in 
the  edible  way,  has  hitherto  been  confined 
to  "murphys"  or,  at  most,  Indian  meal, 
which  they  heartily  detest  as  "  starvation 
porridge,"  They  now  come  to  the  allow- 
ances, as  above,  handed  them  by  law.  The 
meal,  the  tea,  the  rice,  the  sugar,  and  molas- 
ses prove  frequently  a  puzzler — tea  in  par- 
ticular— and  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
that  a  brawny  Pat,  who  could  do  a  good 
turn  at  Donnybrook  fair,  but  whose  knowl- 
edge of  drinkables  is  confined  to  whisky, 
will,  after  gravely  surveying  the  tea  for  a 
while,  deliberately  fill  his  pipe  with  a  por- 
tion, and  smoke  it  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. Others,  with  more  expansive  ideas, 
will  at  times  mix  the  whole  in  a  mass,  and 
boil  it  into  a  thick  soup  or  pudding,  well 
specked  with  the  expanded  tea  leaves.  In- 
formation comes  with  experience,  however, 
and  the  first  serious  experience  is  sea-sick- 
ness, which  utterly  prostrates  them,  mind 
and  body,  aggravating  every  dirty  habit 
they  may  have  fonned.  Then  is  ex- 
erted the  utmost  power  of  the  captain  to 
enforce  cleanliness ;  he  usually  selects  a 
dozen  or  two  of  the  more  intelligent,  and 
investing  them  with  authority,  a  general 
turn-out,  and  a  thorough  cleaning  every 
morning,  and  in  all  weathers,  is  compelled. 

By  the  rigid  observance  of  this  rule,  much 
of  the  former  sickness  and  mortality  has 
been  avoided.  A  voyage  of  some  thirty 
days  usually  brings  the  human  ireight  with- 
in sight  of  New  York  harbor.  It  almost  in- 
variably occurs  that  in  the  first  delight  of 
arrival  every  utensil  and  article  of  bedding 
is  pitched  overboard.  No  matter  how  poor 
are  the  people,  or  how  hardly  the  things 
may  have  been  come  by,  over  they  go  ;  and 
cleaning  for  the  landing  takes  place.  How 
full  of  anxieties  is  that  landing ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LAUDING  IN  NEW- YORK— FUTURE  HOMES. 
Thb  Castle  Garden,  at  New  York,  is  allot- 
ted for  the  reception  of  the  passengers  under 
the  Commission  of  Emigration,  which  was 
organized  by  law  in  1847,  and  which 
charges  a  tax  of  two  dollars  per  head  on 
each  immigrant,  applying  the  proceeds  to 
the  support  of  the  needy  and  destitute 
among  them.  The  operations  of  this  com- 
mission, have  become  very  extensive.  It  has 
charge  of  the  Quarantine.  Since  its  organ- 
ization it  has  raised  large  hospitals  on 
Ward's  Island,  where  the  sick  are  cared  for. 
They  are  also  sent  to  the  Marine  Hospital 
and  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  they  re- 
imburse the  towns  and  counties  of  the  state 
for  the  charges  they  incur  for  support  of 
poor  aliens,  and  advance  money  to  immigrants 
on  pledge  of  baggage,  without  interest.  In 
the  year  1859  $2,180  was  so  advanced  to  182 
fenulies,  and  $3,031  was  paid  back.  The 
operations  oftho  commission  in  1859  were: — 

Eeeeipts  for  com  mutation $lfiS,l]2 

Other  receipts 23,454 

Total  receipts 182,568 

Balance  in  hand,  January,  1859 5,656 

$188,222 

Office $16,48S 

Hospitals e,380 

Counties  for  support 23,555 

Castle  Garden 34,121 

Agent  at  Bocheslei 1,08'! 

"  Albany 2,160 


Ward's  Island 54,S90 

Marino  Hospital 18,360 

Floating      "       4,641 

Porwurdlng  Immigranls,  Ac,  io.     33,130 

Incidental 121 

$197, li4 

This  account  gives  a  general  idea  of  tha 
operations  of  the  commission.  The  whole 
amount  disbursed  by  the  commission.  May 
5,  1847,to  Jan.  1,  1860,  was $834,786.  The 
proportion  who  go  into  hospital  appears  to 
be  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  arrivals. 

A  large  majority  of  those  who  here  land 
have  their  friends  awaiting  them  to  guide 
them  to  their  future  homes.  Numbers  have 
to  seek  their  way  amid  numberless  perils.  But 
nearly  all  these  have  come  provided  with  in- 
structions more  or  less  minute,  derived  from 
the  numerous  agents  in  Europe  of  the  Ameri- 
can land  companies,  who  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  settlers.  The  Germans  are  mostly 
inclined  to  agriculture,  and  they  soon  find 
their  way,  by  the  emigrant  trains  of  the  great 
trunk  lines  of  railroads.  Those  lines  have  all 
eserted  themselves  to  profit  by  the  movement. 

The  following  table,  from  official  sources, 
gives  the  number  of  Germans  and  British 
under  each  head,  and  also  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  aliens  arrived  since  the  returns  have 
been  regularly  kept.  Some  of  the  passengers 
report  themselves  from  Great  Britain,  with- 
out stating  which  portion.  These  are  under 
the  head  "Great  Britain."  Thus,  the  total 
from  Great  Britain  to  1859,  is  2,670,059,  of 
which,  1,416,399  are  reported  from  Great 
Britain,  289,064  from  England,  918,729  from 
Ireland,  46,277  from  Scotland. 


1830, 

1  782 

1,725 

268 

2,249 

-m'8 

31 

20 

8,385 

1,518 

1,881 

365 

93 

18 

9,127 

1,088 

130 

110 

9 

6,911 

1823, 

1,051 

926 

179 

41 

4 

6,354 

1824, 

113 

257 

1,064 

224 

253 

e 

7,913 

182B, 

1,002 

4,151 

113 

1,711 

448 

166 

2 

1826, 

1,459 

3,333 

230 

2,105 

495 

245 

16 

10,837 

1821, 

3,282 

460 

435 

291 

7 

18,815 

1828, 

2.735 

5,266 

1,041 

8,798 

1,806 

1,593 

21,362 

5,228 

682 

314 

15 

22,520 

133 

29 

2,365 

1,912 

109 

4 

23,323 

1831, 

.  251 

1,647 

226 

0,123 

2,395 

63 

18 

22,633 

1832, 

944 

5,120 

158 

11,545 

10,168 

129 

26 

53,119 

1833, 

2,965 

4,511 

1,921 

4,166 

6,823 

634 

155 

68,640 

1834, 

6,112- 

17,654 

32 

65,365 

1831,, 

24,218 

8,245 

648 

66 

45,374 

1838, 

2,152 

41,006 

30,139 

445 

568 

76,2*^ 

14 

39,079 

23,036 

383 

704 

79,3-10 

151 

1,225 

48 

16,635 

11,369 

123 

314 

1S39, 

62 

1,199 

32,973 

19,794 

607 

1,334 

68,069 

1840, 

318 

611 

21 

41,027 

88,581 

500 

1,123 

84,066 

ISjl, 

141 

3,291 

35 

50,487 

13,127 

151 

1,564 

80,289 
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EDglBDd. 

Ireland. 

ScoUand. 

St.  Britain. 

Genmuij.  Switzerlan 

i-PTDMia. 

Total. 

3,5n 

1,173 

41 

23,369 

11,432 

563 

3,009 

62,496 

1,35T 

6,491 

33 

40,972 

19,226 

839 

1,505 

78,615 

1,110 

8,641 

53,313 

33,138 

471 

I,S17 

114,371 

2,854 

12,949 

305 

57,824 

67,010 

698 

561 

164,418 

3,476 

28,640 

337 

73,4a 

192 

837 

234,968 

*,445 

24,803 

659 

118,277 

58,0U 

319 

451 

236,637 

31,321 

i,oeo 

175,841 

60,062 

13 

173 

6,m 

16^,342 

*S,137 

769 

369,980 

B,306 

66,874 

966 

210,594 

427 

1,160 

379,466 

30,007 

159,548 

8,148 

2,544 

143,675 

3,788 

2,343 

371,603 

38,867 

162,649 

3,703 

140,653 

2,748 

1,393 

368,646 

48,901 

101,606 

4,605 

5,141 

206,054 

2,963 

8,965 

427,883 

38,871 

49,627 

5,275 

1,176 

66,219 

6,699 

200,877 

54,349 

i6,.4fl7 

63,807 

1,780 

200,438 

27,804 

54,361 

4,182 

26,493 

83,798 

3,080 

7,983 

261,306 

26,873 

1,946 

12,373 

42,291 

1,056 

3,019 

133,126 

13,826 

35,216 

2,293 

10,045 

39,315 

833 

3,469 

121,282 

1,613 

50,746 

913 

153,640 

80,189 

1,472 

91,920 

13,035 

24,985 

643 

2,544 

91,987 

690 

1,173 

176,282 

54,879 

1,896 

2,897 

193,418 

15,038 

29,772 

3,037 

64,390 

2,627 

249,061 

2,770 

32,312 

672 

95,866 

110,440 

8,823 

5,452 

318,494 

1,168 

12,196 

298,358 

11,107 

42,747 

1,949 

51,779 

111,503 

8,261 

11,567 

297,215 

55.046 

51,290 

12,415 

28,965 

124,766 

3,488 

22 

895,922 

59,488 

56,628 

11,820 

23,163 

91,168 

2,474 

111 

876,814 

792,846 

S,288,198 

128,900 

,230,880 

3,723,493 

92,609 

55,191 

7,551,883 

We  give  the  following  table,  compiled 
from  tlie  immigration  returns  and  the  censuB 
of  1860,  because  the  eenaua  bureau  has  not 
yet  (Jan.  1872)  tabulated  its  returns  of  this 
character  for  the  census  of  1870,  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  net  di&rence,  925,329, 
between  tie  arrivals  for  forty  years,  and  the 
residents  represents  those  who  have  died 
and  those  who  have  returned  to  their  native 
countries.  It  ig  evident  that  there  must  have 
been  a  very  considerable  number  who  came 
into  the  country  across  the  lines  from  British 
America  and  Mexico  without  being  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  Emigration,  simathe  dates 
of  emigrants  in  forty  years  should  aione 
amount  to  more  than  two-elevenths  of  the 
whole  number,  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  m  those  forty  years,  iull  300,000  return- 
ed to  Europe.  We  may  then  with  confidence 
state  th.e  entire  immigration  into  this  coun- 
try from  1820  to  the  close  of  1870,  as  not 
less  than  8,000,000.  ITie  deficiency  column 
in  the  table  below,  is  partly  due  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  census  returns,  and  partly 
to  the  unwillingness  of  many  emigrants  to 
reveal  on  their  first  arrival  their  native 
country.  It  is  noticeable  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  arrivals  re- 
ported in  the  table,  were  firom  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 
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Let  us  next  see  where  these  emigrants 
make  their  homes  on  this  side  the  oceatt. 
Here-again  we  must  take  the  census  of  1860 
for  the  details,  as  the  Census  Bureau  is  not 
likely  to  furnish  those  of  1870  for  a  year 
or  two  to  come.  The  larger  part  of  the  Irish 
it  will  be  seen,  settled  in  the  New  England 
and  Middle  Stales,  over   1,100,000  of  the 


1,600,000  remaining  in  these  States.  Of  the 
Germans  a  large  proportion  migrated  west- 
ward and  have  established  themselves  in  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys,  and  con- 
siderable numbers  have  gone  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  Scandinavians  have  settled  larger 
ly  in  the  northwest.  The  "  total "  column 
includes  emigrants  of  all  nationalities : — 


Stslei  and  Territories.  Engleod.  Iielaad.   i 

Alab9,ma 1,174  5,664 

Arkansas 375  1,312 

California 12,227  33,147 

Connecticne 8,875  65,445 

Delaware 1,581  5,832 

Florida 320  827 

O«oieia 1,122  6,586 

IllinOTB 41,745  87,573 

Indiana 9,304  Sl,495 

Iowa 11,522  28,072 

Kansas 1,400  3,888 

Kentucky 4,503  22,249 

Louisiana 3,969  28,207 

Maine 2,677  15,290 

Maryland 4,235  24,872 

Massachusetts 23,848  185,434 

Micliigan 35,743  30,049 

Minnesota. 3,462  12,831 

Mississippi 844  3,893 

MisBOun 10,009  43,464 

New  Hampshire. 2,291  12,737 

New  Jersey 15,852  62,006 

NewYork 106,011  498,072 

North  Carolina 729  889 

Ohio 32,700  76,826 

Oregon 690  1,266 

Pennsylvajiia 46,546  201,939 

Rhode  Island 6,356  25,2S5 

South  Carolina 757  4,906 

Tennessee 2,001  13,488 

Texas 1.695  8,480 

Vennont. . . . . : 1,632  13,480 

Virginia ■ 4,104  16,501 

Wisconsin 30,543  49,961 

Colorado  TerriCoi; 352  624 

Dakota  Territory 35  42 

District  of  Coiumbia 1,030  7,258 

Nebraska  Territory 1,471  1,431 

Nevada  Territory 294  651 

New  Mexico  Territoiy....  145  827 

Utah  Territoiy 7,084  278 

Washington  Territory....  419  1,217 

Total 431,692  1,611,304 


lepeoiaed.  Genninj.    Prumls. 


SwituTluid.  Noma; 

138          206 

12,353 

3,741 

1,714       2,120 

146,528 

2,017 

455 

63 

108,257 

24,547 

5,748 

54,638 

12,067 

3,613 

30,758 

7,797 

3,519 

8,788 

530 

360 

24,363 

753 

21,875 

2,739 

878 

307 

77 

13 

41,057 

3,827 

8,479 

1,483 

33S 

29,153 

9,635 

1,369 

12,423 

6,977 

1,085 

l,69i 

136 

64,795 

33,692 

4,585 
13 

30,881 

1,144 

327,226 

29,036 

6,166 

7,153         106,0) 


151,093      17,117     »I,078 


3,595 
3,515 
14,318 


12,691 
59,799 
81,029 
37,453 
77,536 
260,114 
149,092 


14,443 

4.404 

533 

430,505 

37,394 

353 

33 

43 

354 

566 

46 

6,335 

453 

479 

43,422 

82,743 

564 

267 

65 

35,058 

12,983 

4,722 

33,115 

376,927 

54 

25 

3,666 

1 

U9 

1,774 

239 

97 

17 

12,484 

398 

338 

173 

6,351 

es 

■    19 

67 

3,064 

124 

37 

6 

6,723 

19 

78 

366 

13,754 

,803     1,073,475    237,661    63,327     63,630    4,136,175 


The  censns  of  1870  makes  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  the  United 
States  m  June,  1870,  5,566^546,  being  an 
increase  of  1,427,849,  in  the  ten  years,  while 
the  actual  immigration  of  that  ten  years  was 
about  2,350,000. 

The  statement  of  the  number  of  persons 
of  foreign  birth  in  the  different  states  and 
territories  in  1870,  reveals  some  interesting 
tacts.     Of  the  territories  Idaho  has  the  larg- 


est population  of  foreigners,  over  one-half, 
while  Montana  and  Utah  have  each  about 
two-fifths ;  of  the  states,  Nevada  has  three- 
sevenths,  Minnesota  four-elevenths,  Califor- 
nia five-fourteenths,  Wisconsin  a  little  more 
than  a  third,  and  New  York  about  three- 
elevenths.  Several  other  states  range  be- 
tween  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  foreigners. 
The  Southern  states,  though  increasing  their 
foreign  population,  have  not  a  large  share. 
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The  amount  ef  money  or  capital  drawn 
from  Europe  by  the  emigrants  ia  a  question 
of  much  importance.  The  coat  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  voyage  in  Europe,  the  cost  of 
the  passage,  and  the  espenaea  incurred  after 
arriving  until  the  new  home  is  finally  reach- 
ed, cannot,  together,  fall  short  of  one  himdred 
dollars  each ;  and  many  have  a  small  capital 
in  addition,  with  which  to  begin  the  world. 
The  sums  transported  are  often  much  larger. 
In  1854  the  migration  from  the  Palatinate, 
aa  stHted  in  a  Bremen  report,  was  8,908,  and 
they  carried  $1,024,000.  The  reports  of  the 
New  York  commissioners  of  emigration  as 
the  result  of  their  inveatigalJou,  show  that  the 
average  of  money  brought  is  very  near  one 
hundred  dollars  per  head — an  amount  which 
becomes  formidable  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  af^regate  numbers  arriving. 
This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  summary 
of  arrivals  ;— 


Arrivals.  AUena.  per  iisoA. 
161,686     128,602      12,850.200 

673,716     5^,381      63^8,100 

1,478.173  1,427,837  142,733,700 

3,076,900  2,B14,I>&1  281,45&,40a 


2.866^41  2,461,701    245,17 
3,186,071  7,860,t7S    786,047.600 


This  is  an  immense  sum,  and  poured  forth 
even  in  small  streams,  has  had  an  important 
elfect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at 
large,  independent  of  the  larger  sums  invested 
In  land,  stock,  and  utensils.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  coasideraWe  sums  are  sent  out  of 
the  country  in  aid  of  the  emigrants,  by  their 
friends  here,  who  have  earned  the  money  at 
service  and  otherwise.  On  this  point,  in- 
formation haa  from  time  to  time  been  gath- 
ered, ol'the  houses  through  which  remittances 
are  made.  These  remittancea  are  mostly 
amall  drafts,  purchased  in  New  York,  for 
sums  varying  from  five  to  one  himdred  dol- 
lars. The  latter  sum  ia  seldom  reached, 
however.  The  remittances  of  five  of  these 
houses,  in  one  year,  were  as  follows  ; — 


"  40,642       810  ,$36  20 

Total  6  hoiues  1  yea,        80,274  81,696,786 

These  do  not  include  the  large  banking- 
houses,  of  which  there  are  no  returns,  but  it 
is  said  the   Baring   Brothers    alone    send 


$2,500,000.  The  British  emigrant  commis- 
sioners reported  in  thirteen  years  ending 
with  186y,  $56,191,733  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  alone,  and  this  increasing  amount 
continued  till  1857. 

With  the  renewal,  on  a  large  scale,  of  em- 
igration after  the  war,  the  amounis  sent 
largely  increased,  and  amounted  to  more 
than  $20,0110,000  per  annum.  This  is  not 
now  returned  to  this  country  aa  pa)>sa<re 
money,  for  nearly  all  the  emigrant  ships  are 
owned  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Germany. 
The  United  States  gold  coin  exported  tb 
England  and  Germany  is  bought  up  to  some 
extent  by  emigrants,  but  not  as  much  as  for- 
merly. The  aggregate  amount  of  money 
brought  here  by  immigrants  in  the  fifty-one 
years  ending  Dec.  31, 1870,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  $73(1,000,000.  Deducting  at  least 
$236,000,000  for  remittances  made  from 
this  side  to  the  familiea  of  emigrants,  there 
still  remains  the  large  sum  of  $500,000,000 
brought  here  by  immigrants,  besides  their 
productive  labor  after  their  arrival. 

The  legal  rights  of  the  emigrants,  after 
they  become  naturalized,  are  the  same  in 
all  respects  as  thoae  of  the  native  born  citi- 
zens, with  the  single  exception  that  they  are 
not  eligible  to  the  office  of  president  or 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  No 
law  can  be  passed  to  abridge  the  freedom  of 
their  speech,  or  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, whatever  they  may  be — even  the  en- 
joyment of  Mormonism  has  been  an  attrac- 
tion to  some.  Their  right  to  hold  real  ea- 
tate  is  perfect,.as  is  the  security  afforded  to 
persons,  property,  and  papers,  and  they  may 
be  elected,  or  may  elect  to  any  office  except 
those  named. 

Another  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
passenger  movement,  although  not  strictly 
embraced  within  the  emigration,  is  the  num- 
ber of  United  States  citizens  who  annuaHy 
arrive  from  abroad.  It  is  not  until  within 
a  few  years  that  a  record  has  been  kept  of 
the  number  of  citizens  who  go  abroad  each 
year,  but  the  arrivals  of  passengera,  not  im- 
migrants, is  an  interesting  item. 
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244  lUMIORATION. 

TKe  number  of  departures  for  Europe  is. 
however,  much  greater  than  the  arrivals  of 
pa^^engers  not  emigrants.  For  the  year 
ending  June  SO,  18711,  it  was :  Males,  60,505, 
Females,  21,408,  Total,  81,913.  This  was 
about  an  average  year — the  departures  in 

1869  being  somewhat  fewer,  and  those  of 
1871  considerably  Jailer.  It  would  be  a 
very  moderate  estimate  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended or  carried  with  these  outgoing  pas- 
sengers to  fix  it  at  $1,200  per  head,  and  yet 
this  would  give  $98,295,600  as  the  amount 
of  mon^y  taken  out  of  the  country  in  a  sin- 
gle year  by  European  voyagers. 

The  numbers  of  former  emigrants  who 
returned  home  with  accumulated  means,  ad- 
ded to  the  sums  expended  abroad  by  Amer- 
icans, will  probably  at  least  cancel  the 
amounts  actually  brought  into  the  country 
by  emigrants.  But  the  vast  amount  of  pro- 
ductive skill  and  labor  that  is  brought  into 
the  country,  and  applied  to  the  vast  waste  of 
land,  develops  more  capital  in  a  ratio  which 
astonishes  the  observer.  The  number  of 
persons  who  arrive  in  the  United  States  in  a 
single  year,  equals  the  population  of  a  whole 
state.      Thus   the  number  that  arrived  in 

1870  were  436,496  ;  the  total  white  popula- 
tion of  the  state  of  Minnesota  was,  in  1870, 


439,706,  and  there  were  nine  states  which 
contained  a  smaller  number  of  population. 
From  1859,  the  tideof  immigration,  which 
for  two  or  three  years  previous  had  ebbed, 
began  to  flow  again  in  something  like  its  old 
abundance,  and,  though  checked  in  1861  and 
1862  by  the  war  and  the  presence  of  rebel, 
privateers  in  the  Atlantic,  it  soon  increased 
again,  and  from  1863  to  1871  has  been  very 
large.  In  1860,  the  whole  number  of  alien 
emigrants  was  153,640,  In  1861,  it  was 
only  91,920;  in  1862,  91,987;  in  1863, 
176,282;  in  1864,  193,416;  in  1865,  249,- 
061;  m  1866,318,494;  in  1867,  298,358; 
in  1868,  297,215;  in  1869,  395,922;  in 
1870,  436,496;  in  1871,  386,271.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  feet  that  the  later  immigrants, 
those  of  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  are, 
socially  and  pecnniarfly,  of  a  much  higher 
class  than  those  of  former  years.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  them  are  weU,  or  at  least 
tolerably  educated,  and  many  of  them  pos- 
sess Bumcient  means  to  enable  them  to  go 
to  the  West  and  procure  farms,  or  engage 
in  other  employments.  Of  the  immigrants 
in  1871,  82,554  werefhim  Germany,  57,439 
fVom  Ireland,  56,530  from  England,  28,925 
from  Great  Britain,  not  specified,  and  1 60,823 
from  other  countries. 
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SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 


INTEODUCTOEY. 

Thbbk  quarters  of  a  century  ^o,  there 
were  in  the  whole  United  States  only  about 
as  many  people  as  there  are  now  in  the  state 
of  New  York ;  and  now  we  have  grown  from 
less  than  four  millions  to  thirty  millions — 
having  increased  nearly  eight-fold. 

These  large  numbers  will  indistinctly  rep- 
resent the  general  progress  of  the  nation ; 
and  the  average  social  prosperity  of  each 
citizen  has  increased  in  a  ratio  materially 
larger.  The  actual  amount  of  this  increase 
in  intelligence,  wealth,  and  comfort,  cannot 
be  set  down  in  figures,  but  will  be  under- 
stood as  well  as  the  case  will  permit,  &om 
an  enumeration  of  details  of  improvements 
in  social  &nd  domestic  life. 

There  were  sufficient  reasons  for  a  some- 
what uncommonly  low  average  of  comfort 
at  the  end  of  the  Eevolntion.  The  seven 
years'  war  had,  of  course,  almost  destroyed 
all  industry,  except  farming  and  a  few  indis- 
pensable manufactores  and  trades.  It  had 
also  drained  all  the  specie  out  of  the  country, 
or  frightened  it  into  secret  hoards;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  currency  was  entirely 
disorganized.  Government  credit  was  at 
such  a  low  ebb,  that  the  bills  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  (known  as  "continental  money") 
would  not  purchase  even  such  articles  of 
comfort  or  luxury  as  existed,  except  at  enor- 
mous nominal  rates;  nor  was  the  paper 
money  of  the  separate  states  in  much  better 
reputation.  Thus,  a  hundred  dollars  in  these 
depreciated  bills  was  paid  for  a  mug  of  ci- 
der ;  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  bowl  of 
punch;  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  ;  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  for  an 
ordinary  horse ;  and  "  part  of  an  old  shirt" 
was  set  in  an  inventory  at  fifteen  dollars. 
The  worthlessness  of  this  money  rendered 
it  necessary  to  make  payments,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  barter — a  mode  of  trading  which 
always  keeps  the  average  of  comfort  and 
luxury  down  at  a  standard  little  above  that 
of  the  better  class  of  savages. 


But  even  if  this  paper  cnrrency  had  been 
worth  its  face,  or  if  specie  Lad  been  plenty, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  buy  only  a 
small  stare  of  comforte  or  luxuries  compared 
with  those  now  attainable,  for  the  plain  rea- 
son that  they  did  not  exist. 

Beginning  at  this  low  period  of  averse 
prosperity,  we  shall  now  rapidly  sketch  the 
progress  of  the  country,  up  to  the  present 
time,  nnder  the  general  heads  of 

1.  Domestic  Architectote. 

2.  Furniture. 

3.  Food. 

4.  Dress. 

5.  Mental  culture,  intercourse,  etc. 


DOMBSTIO   ARCHITECTURE. 

Eighty  years  ^o,  houses  were  much  more 
evenly  distributed  over  the  country  than  is 
now  the  case.  There  has  ever  since  been  a 
continual  tendency  to  draw  together  into 
towns;  and  this  tendency  has  been  much 
assisted  by  the  increased  ease  of  travelling 
and  transportation.  At  that  time,  therefore, 
there  was  much  less  difference  between  a 
country  house  and  a  city  house  than  at 
present. 

In  the  older  parts  of  the  northern  states, 
the  houses  then  built  were  often  of  the  style 
called  "lean-to,"  or  "linter;"  that  is,  with 
one  side  of  the  roof  carried  down  so  far  as 
to  cover  an  additional  tier  of  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  or  a  wide  shed.  Another  com- 
mon style,  rather  later  in  use,  was  the  "gam- 
bril  roofed,"  where  the  roof  rose  at  a  very 
steep  pitch  from  the  eaves,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  rafters,  and  then  fell  in  to  the 
ridge-pole  at  a  much  flatter  angle.  This 
gave  a  very  roomy  garret.  Dormer  win- 
dows were  very  common,  to  light  rooms  fin- 
ished ofl'  in  the  garrets. 

Timber  was  plenty,  and  houses  were  built 
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almost  exclusively  of  wood  dod  otten  with 
bearas  ani  rattera  of  dimensions  that  wjuld 
now  seem  truly  enormous  Brick  was  com 
paratively  bttle  used,  until  lumber  grew 
scarcer  m  the  older  parts  of  the  country, 
and  '  bnck  machines,"  first  imented  by 
Kinsley  a  httle  before  1800,  had  rendered 
the  production  of  brick  more  rapid  and 
cheaper  than  could  be  afforded  by  hand  la- 
bor. Stone  was  scarcely  used  at  all,  except 
by  a  very  few  wealthy  persons.  Sometimes 
the  spaces  between  the  timbers  of  a  frame 
house  were  filled  in  with  brick,  so  as  to 
make  a  sort  of  brick  body  to  the  house,  with 
wooden  bones,  and  with  the  clapboards  put 

A  beam  was  very  often  left  running  across 
the  ceiling  of  a  room,  six  or  eight  inches  be- 
low the  plaster,  and  was  a  convenient  place 
for  driving  nails  or  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
dried  apples,  seed-corn,  peppers,  hams,  bas- 
kets, rope,  etc.,  etc.  In  like  manner  the 
uprights  often  projected  into  the  corner  of 
the  room,  giving  it  a  kind  of  coarse  cornice. 
This  centre  of  the  house  was  usually  occu- 
pied by  the  chimney  stack — an  immense 
pile  of  brick  or  stone,  sometimes  occupying 
almost  a  quarter  of  the  ground  plan.  In  the 
different  sides  of  this  huge  mass  opened  the 
great  old-iashjoned  fire-places,  in  many  of 
which  one  could  sit  in  the  comer  while  thi 
fire  burned,  and  see  the  sky  through  thi 
chimney-top.  Half  a  cord  of  wood  might 
burn  at  once  in  some  of  these  great  fire- 
places, and  yet,  in  the  bitter  cold  of  a,  north- 
em  winter,  water  would  freeze  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  This  was  by  reason  of 
the  thinness  of  the  walls,  the  imperfect  fit^ 
ting  of  doors  and  windows,  and  above  all, 
the  great  proportion  of  teat  that  went  off 
up  chimney,  and  of  cold  that  came  down. 
Hinged  to  staples  at  the  chimney-back  was 
a  crane,  with  its  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  or 
trammels,  to  accommodate  the  machinery 
of  the  cook.  At  one  side  of  the  fire-placi 
was  the  oven — a  cave  in  the  masonry  of  thi 
chimney-stack — and,  usually,  with  an  ash 
hole  underneath  it.  A  great  shovel,  o 
"  slice,"  with  a  handle  five  or  six  feet  long 
and  a  big  pair  of  tongs  to  match,  were  fo 
oven  use ;  and  to  heat  this  affair  thoroughly 
enough  to  bake  bread,  usually  occupied  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  consumed 
two  or  three  good  armfuls  of  dry  wood. 

Houses  were  commonly  low  "  between 
joints,"  to  economize  heat.  Roofs  were 
Singled,    with   split   shingles ;    the   sawed 


shingles  being  little  used  until  a  little  after 
181)0,  from  which  time  many  patents  for 
shingle  sawing  were  taken  out.  A  machine 
for  getting  out  shingles  was  patented,  how- 
ever, as  early  as  1797.  Slate  roofs  were  not 
much  used,  and  tiles  scarcely  at  all.  Cy- 
press wood  is  used  for  shingles  at  the  soudi, 
instead  of  pine ;  exposure  to  the  weather 
turns  it  to  a  distinct,  but  disagreeable  black. 
Sheet  tin  has  been  extensively  used  for  roof- 
ing, but  very  often  leaks  badly  ftom  the 
rusting,  expansion,  and  contraction  of  the 
tin.  Since  1840,  oiled  or  tarred  canvas^ 
asphalt,  asbestos,  mineral  paint,  tarred  felt 
or  paper,  heavily  coated  with  gravel,  etfi., 
have  been  naed  in  place  of  shingles,  or  tin, 
and  some  of  them  with  good  success.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  Mansard  or  French 
roofe,  slate  is  more  used,  and  recently  enam- 
eled sheet  iron,  imitating  slate,  has  become 

A  modern  invention  in  domestic  architec- 
ture is  the  plan  of  building  what  are  called 
"gravel  walls,"  by  moulding  gravel  and 
loose  stone  with  mortar,  into  a  kind  of  con- 
crete wall  on  the  spot,  lifting  up  the  mould- 
ing cases  when  the  contents  are  firmly  set, 
and  moulding  another  section.  This  results 
in  a  house  which  may  be  said  to  be  of  one 
stone,  for-  if  the  materiaJa  are  good,  and 
well  put  together,  they  harden  into  an  arti- 
ficial breccia.  This  plan  has  not,  however, 
been  sufBcicntly  proved ;  and  a  wrong  choice 
of  sand,  gravel,  or  lime  has  often  caused 
the  crumbling  and  ruin  of  the  whole  fabric. 

Walls  were  usually  finished  inside  with 
whit^fwash,  paper,  or  paint ;  the  use  of  stucco, 
or  "hard  finish,"  being  rare  until  within  the 
past  thirty  years.  All  house  iron-work  and 
trimmings  of  a  better  kind  were  imported 
from  England,  until  within  the  present  cen- 
tury. Wrought  nmls  were  u^eA ;  cut  nails 
having  been  invented,  and  their  manufacture 
variously  perfected  by  several  Americans, 
from  about  1791,  when  the  earliest  patent 
on  the  subject  was  issued,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Newburyport, 
and  Bjington,  of  Connecticut,  were  two  of 
the  most  prominent  inventors  in  this  line. 
Such  latches,  hinges,  ete.,  as  were  then 
made  in  this  country,  were  wrought  iron, 
and  clumsy  and  inconvenient.  All  these 
trimmings  are,  however,  now  manufactured 
to  great  perfection  in  our  own  workshops. 
Among  the  improvements  of  the  last  forty 
years  in  house  trimmings,  a  convenient  one 

the  introduction  of  weights  running  over 
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pullies,  to  facilitate  opening  and  ehatting 
windows.  Before  these  were  used,  the  prac- 
tice was  to  use  various  kinds  of  catches,  al! 
of  which  made  it  necessary  to  lift  the  whole 
weight  of  the  sash ;  and  instead  of  which 
were  often  found  merely  a  wooden,  button 
to  turn  under,  and  hold  the  sash  open,  or 
even  nothing  but  a  stick  to  hold  it  up. 

The  invention  of  the  planing  machine, 
first  auccessfully  introduced  by  William 
'Woodworth  ia  1837,  though  many  patents 
had  preceded  his,  and  of  the  circular  saw, 
first  patented  by  Cox,  of  Georgia,  in  1795, 
were  important  improvements  in  dressing 
lumber,  and  cutting  it ;  as  the  former  could 
turn  out  boards  smoothed,  tongued  and 
grooved,  and  fit  for  flooring,  and  the  latter 
could  cut  thin  work  mucE  more  cheaply 
than  a  common  saw  movement.  Asother 
machine  has  been  introduced  since  the  year 
1840,  for  boring  auger  holes,  and  others 
for  cutting  wooden  mouldings,  which  save 
much  time  and  labor  in  framing  and  in 
finishing  respectively.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  also,  various  new  paints 
have  l>een  introduced,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, have  entirely  superseded  the  old-fash- 
ioned oil  vehicle  and  ordinary  mineral 
colors.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  prepara- 
tions of  zinc,  to  be  used  instead  of  lead,  and 
also  for  a  variety  of  browns  and  grays  ;  and 
several  ' '  mineral  paints,"  usually  finely 
pulverized  stone,  which  are  recommended  as 
good  defences  against  fire. 

The  improvement  of  the  last  twenty  years 
in  architectural  designs  has  been  great  Up 
to  that  time,  dwelling  houses  were  built  in 
the  north  most  frequently  on  a  plain  paral- 
lelogram plan  with  the  common  ridge-pole 
root.  A  style  at  that  time  quite  frequently 
adopted  for  houses  of  a  somewhat  preten- 
tious character  was  that  of  a  Greek  temple, 
usually  with  a  row  of  pillars  across  one  end. 
This  absurd  misapplication  did  not  flourish 
long,  and  Was  succeeded  by  the  Gothic 
cottage  style ;  and  this  again,  and  vrith  ex- 
tensive and  well-deserved  success,  by  the 
various  modifications  of  the  Italian  villa  style. 
In  cities  where  land  is  very  expensive,  two 
styles  largely  prevail ;  the  English  basement 
house  in  which  the  ground  floor  is  occupied 
by  a  library  or  reception  room,  and  a  dining 
room ;  the  kitchen,  store-room,  and  cellar,  be- 
ing in  the  basement,  and  the  parlora  and  bed- 
rooms on  the  second  and  third  floors ;  and  the 
"  high  stoop  basement,"  almost  wholly  above 
ground,  containing  the  dining-room,  kitchen, 


&c,,  with  cellar  beneath.  The  first  floor  is 
occupied  with  the  parlors  and  boudoir,  and 
the  bedrooms  are  above.  The  latter  is 
the  belter  of  the  two,  but  both  require  as- 

iding  and  descending  too  many  flights  of 
stairs,  unless  Bridget  is  allowed  to  reign 
supreme  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  Vesti- 
bules or  recessed  entrances  ore  almost  uni- 
versal in  these  houses. 

A  very  common  arrangement  of  old-fash- 
ioned houses  was  to  set  the  house  with  the 
side  toward  the  street,  with  the  front  door 
in  the  middle,  opening  into  a  little  vestibule. 
From  this  the  stairs  passed  up,  often  turning 
round  three  sides  of  the  vestibule ;  and  at 
each  side  a  door  led  to  two  front  rooms. 
These,  often  occupying  all  the  ground  floor 
of  the  two-story  part,  were  parlors,  or  a  par- 
lor and  a  bed-room.  Behind  these,  under 
the  "lean-to"  roof,  was  very  probably  one 
long  room,  used  as  kitchen,  nursery,  and 
sitting-room ;  for  the  parlor  was  used  only 
for  great  occasions.  The  second  floor  was 
laid  ofi'  as  might  be  convenient. 

The  better  houses  of  the  southern  states 
were  built  to  suit  the  different  demands  of 
the  climate — more  airily,  and  usually  with 
much  piazza  room,  and  not  much  provision 
for  warmth.  Early  settlers  in  the  south  and 
west  invariably  put  up  log  houses,  whose 
chimneys  were  built  outside  i^ainst  one  end, 
of  sticks  liud  in  clay.  A  mode  often  used 
was  to  build  two  separate  square  rooms  of 
logs,  and  then  to  throw  one  roof  over  both 
and  the  space  between,  thus  securing  an  out- 
door shelter.  These  log  houses  were  floored 
with  "puncheons,"  that  is,  small  logs  split 
once  and  hewed  even.  A  standing  table  of 
puncheons,  some  three-legged  stools,  a  rude 
bedstead,  with  a  bed  o<  leaves  or  corn- 
husks  covered  with  buffalo-hide  or  bear-skins 
instead  of  sheet,  blanket,  and  coverlet ;  a 
shel^  and  a  variety  of  pegs  driven  into  the 
wall,  completed  almost  the  entire  outside 
and  inside  of  these  rugged,  but  comforts 
able  homes,  the  nurseries  of  so  many  brave 
and  great  men.  In  such  houses  were  bom 
and  brought  up  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry 
Ciay,  and  the  numberless  heroic  Indian 
fighters  and  mighty  huntere  of  the  west. 
And  such  houses  are  still  the  homes  of 
thousands  of  the  bold  pioneers  who  are  ad- 
vancing westward,  carrying  forward  the 
limits  of  civilised  society  toward  the  Pacific 
ocean.  As  the  newer  states  increase  in 
population  and  wealth,  the  domestic  architec- 
ture of  the  older  ones  is  copied,  and  dwell- 
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ing  houses  of  the  same  general  character  are 
now  commonly  used  in  city  and  country. 

Among  the  chief  improvements  in  domes- 
tic architecture  are  those  which  have  been 
applied  to  modes  of  warmiag  houses.  The 
earliest  iiaprovoment  on  the  ancient  fire- 
place was  the  Fraiikliii  stove,  invented  hy 
the  great  philosopher  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  which  was  in  use  before  the  revolution- 
ary war.  These  were  only  shallow  iron  fire- 
places, with  a  draft  which  could  be  modified 
by  a  sort  of  vaire,  and  were  used  only  for 
wood.  Lat^  box-stoves,  also  for  wood, 
were  the  first  means  used  for  warming 
churches.  Even  these  were  not  introduced 
until  within  the  memory  of  many  persons 
now  living,  and,  as  is  well  known,  were  vio- 
lently resisted  by  the  conservatives,  who 
fought  bard  to  retain  the  privilege  of  morti- 
fying the  flesh  by  freezing  fingers  and  toes 
dl  day  Sunday. 

The  introduction  of  anthracite  coal  was 
the  next  step  in  this  department.  This  had 
been  known  for  years  to  the  hunters  and 
trappers  of  the  wild  interior  of  Pennsylvar 
nia,  as  a  black  stone  sometimes  found  on  the 
mountains,  but  was  not  thought  combustible, 
any  more  than  granite. 

Some  successful  attempts  had,  however, 
been  made  to  burn  anthracite  ;  one  by  Dr. 
C.  T.  James,  in  1804;  and  ono  by  Judge 
Jesse  Fell,  of  Wilkesbarre,  who  burned  it  in 
a  grate,  in  1808.  This  brought  it  gradually 
into  use  in  that  vicinity.  In  1814,  White 
&  Hazard,  iron-masters  in  Carbon  county, 
bituminous  coal  becoming  scarce,  resolved 
to  try  anthracite  in  their  rolling  mill.  Titey 
got  a  cart-load,  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and 
wasted  it  all  in  vain  endeavors  to  kindle  it. 
Procuring  another  load,  they  tried  again ; 
but  after  fi:uitless  endeavors  for  a  whole 
night,  the  hands  shut  the  furnace  door 
despair  and  left  the  mill.  Half  an  hour 
afterward,  one  of  them  came  back  after  hb 
jacket,  and  to  his  surprise  found  the  fur- 
nace door  red-hot,  and  the  inside  at  a  strong 
white  heat  The  discovery  was  made  ;  and 
with  the  use  of  a  similar  let-alone  poHcy  in 
kindling,  anthracite  was  afterward  used  in 
furnaces  with  entire  success,  an  improve- 
ment in   quality   of  product,    and  a  lai^e 


e  of  the  new  fuel 
gradually  spread,  although  so  slowly  that  in 
1820,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  com- 
pletely stocked  the  Philadelphia  market 
for  a  year.     Many  patents  were  now  ti 


out  for  grates,  blowers,  cooking-stoves,  par- 
lor and  hall  stoves,  ranges,  and  hot-air  fur- 
s.  R.  Trexler,  of  Berks  county,  manu- 
factured stoves  for  anthracite  in  1815  ;  and 
the  earliest  patent  forfurnaces  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  Thomas  Gregg,  of  Connells- 
ville.  Pa.,  in  1814.  Three  or  four  years 
now  brought  the  new  fuel  into  extensive 
use,  and  from  the  thmc  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  tons,  which  was  all  that  was  mined  in 
1820,  the  amount  had  risen  in  1.849,  In 
thirty  years,  to  3,2.50,000  tons,  and  to  12,- 
211,313  tons  in  1870,  together  with  nearly 
an  equsJ  quantity  of  bituminous  coal. 

Nott's  stoves  were  early  much  used  for 
warming  houses  with  anthracite ;  Olmsted's 
stove  and  Bushnell's  were  in  fashion  next ; 
the  first  invented  by  a  college  president,  the 
second  by  a  college  professor,  and  the  third 
by  an  eminent  clergyman.  These  have 
been  superseded  by  the  base-burning  stoves 
and  furnaces,  of  which  there  is  a  variety. 
About  the  year  1836,  Isaac  Orr,  a  man  of 
great  inventive  talent,  patented  the  mr-tight 
stove  for  wood,  which  was  for  a  time  so 
extensively  used  as  to  cause  a  sort  of  inter- 
regnum in  the  reign  of  anthracite,  and 
which  is  yet  irequently  seen.  Grates,  long 
used  in  England  to  bum  the  bituminous 
coal  there,  were  early  adapted  to  anthracite, 
and  their  cheerful  open  appearance  has  kept 
them  to  some  extent  in  vogue.  Hot-air 
furnaces  were  also  invented,  as  early,  at 
least,  as  1813  ;  hut  various  faults,  from  the 
too  great  fierceness  and  dryness  of  the  heat, 
imperfect  defence  against  fire,  etc.,  rendered 
them  on  the  whole  quite  unsatisfactory,  un- 
til about  1840,  when  great  improvements 
began  to  be  made ;  and  many  of  the  fur- 
naces now  employed  afford  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  air,  almost  fresh  from  out-doors,  and 
not  too  warm  and  dry  for  health. 

Apparatuses  have  also  been  devised  for 
heating  buildings  by  systems  of  hot-water 
pipes,  and  by  systems  of  steam  pipes ;  of 
which  the  latter,  especially  in  manuiacturing 
establishments,  omces,  public  rooms,  etc, 
succeed  very  well,  though  the  heat  would 
sometimes  be  somewhat  too  slowly  difiused 
for  private  residences. 

Until  within  twenty  years,  scarcely  any 
care  had  been  given  to  the  ventilation  of  any 
buildings,  whether  public  or  private.  At 
earlier  periods,  an  abundant  circulation  of 
air  was  secured  by  the  open  chimney, 
through  which  a  strong  current  of  warm  air 
continually  rushed  up,  taking,  as  has  been 
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computed,  at  least  Bine-t«ntli3  of  all  the  beat 
with  it  With  the  introduction  of  stoves 
and  furnaces,  this  ventilator  was  closed,  and 
the  air  of  warm  rooms  became  unhealthily 
dry  and  hot,  or  vitiated  by  use,  especially  in 
schools,  hall-rooms,  courfr-rooms,  public  as- 
semblies, etc.  Maoy  disorders  were  E^ra- 
vated  or  made  more  common  by  this  state 
of  things  ;  such  as  headaches,  nervous  affec- 
tions, and  lung  complaints.  "Various  plans 
of  ventilation  have  been  adopted  to  remedy 
these  evils,  but  the  principles  of  thi 
of  pneumatics  are  even  yet  so  im 
understood  that  no  entirely  satisfactory 
tern  of  ventilation  has  yet  been  devised. 
The  modes  formerly  used  for  large  public 
buildings,  such  as  churches :  an  opening  at 
the  ceiling,  with  a  device  outside  for  form- 
ing an  upward  current  by  the  help  of  the 
wind !  in  private  houses,  openings  at  the 
sides  of  rooms,  communicating  indirectly 
with  tho  external  air ;  and  where  hot-air 
fiirnaces  were  used,  a  pipe  supplying  air 
fom  without,  which  is  warmed  by  the 
iumace,  and  passed  on  into  the  apart- 
ments, are  now  to  a  considerable  extent 
giving  place  to  a  forced  and  downward  ven- 
tilation, which  more  effectually  removes  the 
foul  air,  and  avoids  a  eursent  of  cold  air 
near  the  floor. 

The  use  of  gas  for  lighting  streets  and 
houses  was  first  invented  by  an  Englishman 
named  Murdoch,  and  tried  at  Kedruth,  in 
Cornwall,  in  17S3,  It  was  first  introduced 
in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  old  New 
York  Gas  Company,  chartered  in  1823.  It 
is  now  used  in  most  of  our  cities,  and  its 
deprivation  would  be  thought  a  very  serions 
misfortune. 

An  equally,  and  indeed  much  more  labor- 
saving  and  convenient  improvement  in  our 
modem  domestic  architectural  arrangements, 
is  the  introduction  of  water  from  water 
works.  Water  works  were  commenced  in 
New  York  before  the  Revolution,  in  1774  ; 
but  none  were  erected  there  until  l797, 
when  the  Manhattan  Company  put  up  a  res- 
ervoir on  what  m  now  Chambers  street. 
These  small  works  were  superseded  by  the 
Croton  aqueduct,  opened  in  1842.  Phila- 
delphia was  first  supplied  by  a  steam  engine 
in  1799 ;  and  this  was  replaced  by  the 
celebrated  Fairmount  works,  commenced  u 
1811.  Almost  all  our  larger  or  more  enter 
prising  cities  are  now  provided  with  aque- 
ducts. 
The  fountains  thus  set  fiowing 


all  water-carrying,  for  bathing 
purposes,  either  up  or  down 
stairs  ;  for  a  proper  connection  with  a  sew- 
?age  system  will  admit  of  a  sink  as  well  as 
water  pipe  in  every  story.  The  burden- 
some daily  details  of  housework  are  thus 
very  greatly  lightened,  and  health,  and  time, 
and  exertion  very  much  economized  by  the 
appliances  of  the  modem  city  bath- 
Within  fifteen  years,  there  have  been  in- 
troduced into  many  of  the  moie  luxurious 
city  houses,  hoistways,  somewhat  like  those 
used  in  stores,  but  upholstered,  ani,  m  fa  t, 
fitted  up  like  little  rooms  ;  these  are  raised 
)d  so  as  to  save  the  exertion  of 
using  the  stairs,  and  are  exceedingly  con 
venient  for  the  old  and  feeble 

This  brief  enumeration  ot  improvements 
in  domestic  architecture  could  not  properly 
include  what  may,  however,  m  conclusion, 
be  merely  mentioned ;  that  is,  those  large 
and  splendidly  finished  houses  which  are 
erected  by  the  great  millionaires  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  costly  frescoes,  the  statues, 
the  extravagant  splendor  of  their  fitting, 
the  picture^alleries,  conservatories,  libra- 
ries, etc.,  etc,  though  good  and  beautiful 
selves,  are  exceptions,  but  have  been 
multiplied  within  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FUENITORB— FURNISHING  GOODS,  ETC. 
The  furniture  of  country  dwellings  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  was  scantier 
th  d  th     wh  1        f  much 

ch    p      q    1  ty       1  p  k       Ithongh 

th  t     f  th    w    Ithy  w        ft      h     dsomely 
de         d     w  II        1    m  !y        d        nd 

he     ly       d   t    tef  11  d-      L    le 

m    h       y  was  u.    1    n  m      f  ig  f 

nit      ,  wh    h  h  d,  th     f        t    be  mad* 
by  hand  labor.    Tl      made  p  mo  e 

numerous,  as  one  de  gi  fij    e       1  f     •» 

single  side-board,  ee  of  cha  e  c  nd  f 
those  made  by  one  workman  only,  while 
now,  one  pattern  may  serve  for  thousands  of 
sets.  There  was,  therefore,  greater  variety, 
and  often  remarkably  fine  workmanship,  and 
even  artistic  skill.  The  greater  cheapness 
of  wood,  and  the  little  use  made  of  veneer- 
ing, occasioned  much  furniture  to  be  made 
of  solid  wood.     Many  pieces  of  this  ancient, 
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solid  furniture  now  bring  extravagant  prices 
at  auution,  or  from  a  second-hand  store, 
where  chance  supplies  a  buyer  with  tasle 
Bnd  meana.  As  much  as  forty,  or  even  six- 
ty dollars  each  have  been  given  for  old- 
feshioned.  carved,  mahogany  chairs ;  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  for  a.  tall  clock, 
etc..  etc. 

The  increase  in  the  supply  of  money,  the 
decrease  of  any  distinction  between  classes 
of  society,  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  comfort,  render  the  difference 
between  the  furniture  of  the  rich,  and  that 
of  the  poor,  much  less  at  the  present  day 
than  formerly.  Comparatively  few  luxuries 
of  any  kind  are  now  accessible  to  the  rich, 
which  are  not  so  to  the  farmer  and  the  me- 
chanic. This  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  nndei- 
stood  of  the  very  poor,  nor  the  very  rich; 
nor  of  the  most  expensive  luxuries;  for 
Gobelin  carpets  an  inch  thick,  marble  stat- 
ues, and  pictures  by  great  artists,  Johannis- 
berg  wine,  Strasburg  pies,  and  the  like,  can 
never  he  possessed  except  by  very  few. 

The  bedsteads  of  our  grandparents  and 
great-grandparents  were  very  commonly 
"foTir-posters;"  that  is,  they  consisted  of 
four  tail  posts,  into  which  were  framed  the 
side  and  end  pieces.  These  posts  often  sui 
ported  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  cloti 
somewhat  like  a  roof,  and  called  a  "  tester, 
from  whose  four  aides  hung  down  the  cur- 
tains. Feather  beds  were  universally  used. 
Sheets  were  of  linen  ;  and  coverlets  of  patch- 
work, marseillea,  chinta,  etc. 

Carpets  were  comparatively  little  used ; 
most  people  contenting  themselves  with  ' 
floor,  washed  clean,  sanded,  or,  at  moat, 
painted.  The  carpets  used  eighty  yeara  ^o 
were  mostly  EngUsh  or  Scotch  ingrain,  though 
a  good  many  home-made  rag-carpets  were 
also  used ;  and  the  price  per  yard  was,  per- 
haps, $1.50  to  $1.75;  not  varying  very  much 
from  the  present  price  of  a  fair  article,  though 
the  same  sum  represented  more  value  then. 
There  is  a  well-known  anecdote  of  an  honest 
old  farmer  who  waa  one  day  introduced,  for 
the  first  time,  to  a  carpeted  room.  The 
pet,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  waa  a  sort 
of  patch  in  the  middle  of  tne  room,  sur- 
rounded with  a  wide  margin  of  hare  floor. 
The  visitor  skirted  cautiously  along  the  aides 
of  the  room,  and  when  invited  by  the  lady 
of  the  house  to  walk  aoroaa,  excuaed  himself 
with  rustic  politencas,  because,  he  said,  "  his 
boots  were  too  dirty  to  walk  on  the  "  kiver- 


Chairs  were  of  hard  wood — maple,  oak, 
cherry,  or  mahogany — with  seats  of  wood, 
basket-work,  or  cushion,  covered  with  cloth, 
haircloth,  or  leather.  Much  skill  and  taste 
waa  expended  on  many  of  the  costly  aolid 
mahogany  parlor  chairs,  and  they  are  even 
now  much  more  stately  than  most  of  their 
modem  succeaaors.  The  rocking-chair-— a 
truly  American  invention — dates  back  to  a 
point  not  ascertained,  but  certainly  not  less 
than  seventy  or  eighty  yeaw  ago.  No  rock- 
ing-chairs of  so  antique  a  pattern  as  common 
chairs  can,  however,  be  found.  An  early 
improvement  upon  the  old-fashioned  wooden 
or  wicker  chair-seat  was  the  straw-seat,  of 
straw  or  rushes,  woven  together  in  four  com- 
partments, which  conveiged  to  the  middle 
of  the  seat.  The  cane-seat,  woven  like  flne 
baaket-work  of  slender  strips  of  ratan,  came 
afterward,  and  ia  still  much  uaed ;  it  ia 
strong,  neat,  light,  and  convenient.  Many 
business  and  study  chidrs  are  now  made 
with  the  seat  pivoted  on  a  stout  iron  pin — a 
very  convenient  invention,  rendering  it  very 
easy  to  turn  round  from  writing-desk  to  cus- 
tomer or  client. 

Tables  were  made  of  oak,  pine,  cher- 
ry, black  walnut,  and  mahogany.  In  old- 
fashioned  houses  may  aometimes  still  be 
sen  a  small  table  hinged  to  the  wall  at  one 
;de,  ao  as  to  turn  up  fiat  gainst  it,  secured, 
hen  not  in  use,  by  a  button,  A  leg  hinged 
on  beneath  hung  flat  to  the  table  when  thus 
raised,  and  swung  to  its  right  place  when 
lowered.  Some  old  tables  were  enormously 
heavy,  framed  almost  as  strongly  as  a  house, 
and  with  curiously  complicated  swinging  legs 
to  hold  up  the  leaves.  Such  tables  were  of- 
ten heirlooms,  as  was  much  household  furni- 
ture. The  substantial  strength  and  solid 
materials  used  rendered  it  much  more  fit  to 
serve  generation  after  generation  than  the 
lighter  and  cheaper  articles  now  made.  The 
present  "extension  tables,"  which  are  fre- 
quently used  in  dining-rooraa,  were  first 
patented  in  1843;  they  draw  out  within 
certain  limits  to  any  length,  when  additional 
boards  supply  the  top.  Thus  the  aame  ta- 
ble accommodates  either  a  large  party  or  a 
small  one. 

The  sideboard  was  an  indispensable  arti- 
cle in  dining-rooms  where  it  could  be  afford- 
ed, being  used  instead  of  a  cloaet,  to  hold 
plate,  wine,  table-linen,  cake,  etc. 

Bureaus,  or  chests  of  drawers,  were  made 
on  a  larger  scale  than  now,  sometimes  tow- 
ering far  toward  the  ceiling,  containing  a 
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great  number  of  drawers,  large  and  Bmall, 
and  often  ornamented  in  a  peculiar  and 
striking  manner  at  the  handles  and  keyholes, 
with  brass  escutcheons  elaborately  and  fanci- 
fully pierced  or  carved. 

The  movable  wash-stands,  though  still  in 
use,  have  been  replaced  in  many  dty  houses, 
where  aqueduct  water  in  pipes  is  used,  by 
fixed  stands,  usually  fitted  with  elegant  mar- 
ble tops,  having  fixed  basins  sunk  in  them, 
faucets  for  water,  and  connecliiig  by  waste 
water  pipes  with  sewer.  A  "  water-^back," 
or  boiler,  attached  to  the  kitchen  range  o 
stove,  is  so  arranged  as  to  supply  hot  water 
through  pipes,  from  which  another  faucet 
supplies  hot  water  as  desired — a  most  com- 
fortable provision  in  cold  weather. 

China  and  gla^s  ware  were  much  more 
costly  than  at  present;  pressed  glass,  now 
so  extensively  used,  having  been  mtroduced 
only  within  the  present  century.  Pewtev 
platters  and  plates  were  frequently  the  only 
dishes  on  a  country  (able.  Table  crockery 
was  of  white  stoneware,  usnaijy  blue-edged, 
or  of  the  "willow  pattern,"  though  some 
heavy  china  was  imported.  There  was  lit- 
tle silver  ware,  but  what  there  was,  was 
more  solidly  manufactured  than  that  now  in 
use.  Block  tin  was  much  used  nntil  finally 
superseded  by  Britannia  metal,  which  came 
into  use  about  forty  years  since ;  "  albata," 
a  sort  of  white  metal,  introduced  within 
about  twenty-five  years,  and  German  silver, 
an  invention  dating  back,  in  this  country, 
about  twice  as  far,  A  still  later  substitute 
for  the  precious  metals  is  "  oreide,"  a  sort 
of  brass,  very  closely  resembling  gold ;  and 
another,  discovered  vrifhin  the  last  fifteen 
years  by  a  French  chemist,  is  aluminum,  a 
light,  strong  metal,  resembling  silver  in  ap- 
pearance, which  can  be  extracted  from  com- 
mon clay,  and  otber  aluminous  earths. 
This  last  metal,  with  its  alloys,  has  already 
come  into  very  extensive  use,  for  household 
as  well  as  other  purposes. 

Silver  forks  were  first  brought  into  gen- 
eral use  about  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
since.  Those  previously  used  w 
common  three-pronged  steel  forks, 
pronged  ones,  either  of  them  sufiiciently 
inconvenient  for  carrying  loose  food  to  the 
mouth.  Another  improvement,  about  as 
old,  in  table  furniture,  is  the  invention  of 
balanced  knife  handles,  the  weight  in  the 
handle  keeping  the  blade  off  the  table  cloth 
when  laid  down;  a  little  thing,  but  very 
promotive  of  cleanliness. 


Instead  of  the  modern  Yankee  clock,  the 
first  patent  for  which  was  taken  out  by  Eli 
Terry,  of  Plymouth,  Conn.,  in  1797,  were 
used  either  small  Dutch  clocks,  stuck  up  on 
the  wall,  like  a  swallow's  nest,  or  the  old- 
fashioned  tall  clocks,  in  cases  seven  feet 
high,  which  were  sometimes  very  hand- 
somely ornamented  with  carving,  brass  dec- 
orations, and  richly  painted  dials.  On  the 
broad  faces  of  these  old  clocks  were  some- 
times given,  besides  the  hour  and  the  min- 
ute, a  whole  almanac  of  indications;  the 
time  of  high  tide,  moon's  ^e,  day  of  the 
week  and  month,  name  of  month,  year, 
etc.,  etc.  Occasionally,  a  wooden  bird 
came  out  and  was  supposed  to  sing,  or  a 
tune  was  played  when  the  hour  struck. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  old  clocks, 
most  of  the  best  of  which  were  made  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  are  still  in 
use,  and  they  are  often  excellent  lime-keep- 
ers. 

These  observations  do  not  include  the 
Mississippi  valley,  which  was  just  beginning 
to  be  settled  by  Anglo-American  pioneers 
at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In 
all  that  extensive  re^on,  the  rudest  substi- 
tutes for  all  the  supposed  indispensable  in- 
struments of  civilized  life  were  used.  Fur- 
niture, indeed,  scarcely  existed.  A  bedstead 
and  a  table,  rudely  hewn  out  by  the  sharp 
axe  of  the  master  of  the  house,  some  stoofa 
of  the  same  manufacture,  a  shelf,  a  row  of 
pegs  in  the  log  wall,  an  iron  kettle,  which, 
often  served  in  its  own  proper  person  the 
various  purposes  of  wash-basin,  cooking- 
kettle,  soup-tureen,  slop-dish,  diah-pan, 
swill-pail,  and  hog-trough ;  a  few  tins,  or  a 
little  crockery,  a  chest  or  two,  a  stump  hol- 
lowed at  the  ti)p  ti>r  a  mortar  to  pound  com, 
and  a  stick  for  a  pestle  —  such  was  the 
scanty  furnishing  of  that  day  in  that  region. 
As  iJie  population  has  increased,  it  has 
brought  with  it  from  the  older  states  all 
their  improvements,  and  now  no  distinc- 
tion can  be  found  between  the  two  sections — 
at  least,  so  far  as  concerns  those  of  moderate 
or  liberal  means. 

Lamps,  for  oil,  or  candles  of  tallow, 
sperm,  or  wax,  were  the  only  means  of 
lighliug  either  rooms  or  streets,  eighty  years 
ago.  A  great  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  on  lamps  ;  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  patenis  for  them  having  been  issued 
from  1798  to  1847,  and  quite  as  many  more 
since  that  date.  The  variety  of  these,  and 
I  of  the  substances  to  ihe  u^e  of  which  they 
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are  adapted,  is  remarkable.  There  are  j^t 
some  femiliea  which  make  their  own  mould 
or  dip  tallow  candles;  but  only  a  few. 
Those  who  still  use  candles,  mostly,  either 
indulge  in  the  costly  luxury  of  wax  or 
sperm,  or  use  some  of  the  various  lately 
invented  substitutes,  introduced  within  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years,  such  as  the  so-called 
"margarine,"  "stearine,"  etc  made  from 
lard,  or  the  more  recent  "  paraffine "  can- 
dles, of  a  material  extracted  from  coal  or 
petroleum.  The  first  innovation  upon  the 
old-iashioned  custom  of  using  oil  lamps — 
not,  however,  including  in  this  term  the 
Argand  and  similar  modifications  of  it — was 
the  introduction  of  lamps  for  the  us 
burning-fluid  and  of  camphene,  which 
preparations  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  alco- 
hol, and  though  neat  and  convenient  t«  use, 
and  giving  a  pleasant  light,  were,  in  careless 
hands,  the  occasion  of  a  terrible  number  of 
deaths  and  maimings  by  burning.  These 
fluids  were  in  general  use  during  more  than 
twentyyears.  Not  long  after  the  introduction 
of  camphene,  a  large  number  of  lamps  were 
invented  for  burning  lard  oil,  then  just  be- 
ginning to  be  manufactured,  and  also  lard, 
tallow,  and  other  gross  animal  fats.  About 
thirty  patents  were  issued  for  lard  lamps 
.  alone,  during  1842  and  1848,  including 
lamps  of  the  common  standard  style,  argand 
and  solar  patterns,  etc.  These  lamps,  in 
Bome  cases,  gave  a  very  good  light,  but  it 
proved  troublesome  to  light  them  during 
cold  weather,  and  they  required  much  greasy 
work  in  cleaning,  etc. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  another 
class  of  iltuminatorg  has  come  into  use,  and 
are  now  almost  universally  used  where  there 
is  no  gas.  These  are  the  various  oils  known 
as  coal  oil,  kerosene,  astral  oil,  etc.,  etc., 
distilled  or  purified  from  the  crude  petrole- 
um of  Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  and  Canada;  the  heavy  oils 
from  these  wells,  and  from  the  shales  and 
fetty  coals  being  used  for  lubricating  pur- 
poses. They  require  a  chimney  for  burn- 
ing, and  are  apt  to  smoke.  The  odor  of 
the  oil  when  exposed  lo  the  air  is  unpleas- 
ant, bnt  when  burning  is  not  generally  offen- 
sive; but  many  of  them  are  explosive,  not 
being  properly  prepared,  and  tliousands  of 
deaths  have  been  caused  by  their  careless 
use. 

Improvements  in  furniture  are  gradually 
introduced,  and  in  a  manner  which  renders 
it  peculiarly  difficult  to  fix  precise  dates.    It 


may  be  said  in  general,  that  the  uniform 
tendency  has  been  toward  lightness  and  con- 
venience of  form.  The  arUstic  beauty  of 
the  designs  has  alao  of  late  years  greatly 
improved, 

CHAPTER  m. 
FOOD— COOKING,  ETC. 

The  general  character  of  the  food,  drink, 
and  cooking  of  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  was  not  very  different  from  that  rf 
to-day.  Meats  were  the  same,  but  less  fresh 
meat  was  eaten;  salt  beef,  salt  pork,  and 
bacon  being  the  ordinary  meat,  and  the  beef 
and  port  barrel  being  almost  as  universal 
and  necessary  in  the  household  as  the  flour 
barrel.  The  common  vegetables  were  pota- 
toes, turnips,  cabbages,  and  onions,  with  a 
few  beets  and  parsnips.  Carrots  were 
scarcely  used  at  all.  At  the  south,  sweet 
potatoes  were,  as  at  present,  used  in  place  of 
Irish  potatoes,  and  okra,  rice,  etc.,  were  also 
cultivated  as  at  present.  Tomatoes  were 
scarcely  known  at  the  north,  until  about 
1880  or  1836,  when  they  were  occasionally 
brought  from  the  south,  and  gradually  began 
to  be  cul^ated,  under  the  name  of  "  love- 
apples."  The  e^-plant,  spinach,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  and  other  kitcnen -garden  plants, 
have  also  been  introduced  since  the  begin- 
nit^  of  the  centuiy,  from  abroad. 

Bread  of  lye,  "  rye-and-Indian,"  or  In- 
dian meal  alone,  and  Indian  puddings, 
johnny-cake,  and  the  like,  were  more  used 
than  at  present ;  for  most  grinding  was  done 
at  the  small  country  mills;  transportation 
was  'Slow,  difficult,  and  costly ;  neither  the 
great  wheat  fields  of  the  east,  nor  the  great- 
nes  of  the  west,  were  yielding  their  in^ 
ae ;  and  the  great  flouring  mills  that  are 
supported  by  them  had  not  grown  up. 
Every  farmer's  family,  therefore,  commonly 
used  breadstuff  of  its  own  raising  ;  and  but 
a  very  small  share  of  that  used  in  the  towns 
was  brought  from  any  other  than  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

All  the  labor  of  preparing  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  food  was  performed  in  the  family. 
All  the  coffee  had  to  be  burnt  and  ground, 
spices  pulverised,  salt  powdered,  yeast  made, 
soap  manufactured,  meat  pickled,  etc,  etc., 
by  each  housekeeper  for  herself,  or  under 
her  immediate  supervision. 

Throughont  the  extensive  western  forest 
frontier,  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
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tants  lived  in  ffreat  part  npon  game ;  but 
this  was,  from  t£e  difBcuIty  of  transportation, 
even  less  accessible  in  the  older  settlements 
than  now,  when  it  must  be  brought  from 
the  distant  lakes,  and  streams,  and  woods  of 
Canada  or  Maine. 

The  use  of  Bpirituous  and  mah  liqnora  was 
nniversal.  It  was  thought  no  impropriety 
for  distinguished  clergymen  to  own  a  share 
in  a  diatilleiy  ;  and  the  meetings  of  ministers 
on  religious  business  were  made  occasions  of 
jollity,  often  even  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
reyerend  companions  went  home  quite  tipsy. 
Cider  was  drank  in  the  country,  and  cider, 
rum,  brandy,  or  wine  in  town,  at  every 
meal.  Spirits  were  expected  to  ho  offered 
to  every  visitor,  and  if  not,  the  host  was 
thought  mean  and  stingy. 

Cooking  was  performed  over  an  open 
wood  fire ;  a  mode  in  many  respect*  more 
laborious  and  less  convenient  than  the  pres- 
ent use  of  stoves  and  ranges;  but  whiwi,  if 
sHlftiUy  conducted,  gives  the  foo4  a  flavor 
more  perfect  and  delicate  than  can  be  attain- 
ed in  any  other  manner. 

As  has  been  implied,  the  changes  in  food 
have  thus  been  more  in  the  treatment  than 
in  the  materials  of  it.  The  chief  of  these 
changes,  like  those  in  warming  houses,  hare 
arisen  from  the  introduction  of  antBracite 
coal  into  use,  which  Itas  caused  the  employ- 
ment of  cooking-stoves  and  ranges,  instead 
of  the  open  fire.  Nearly  four  hundred 
patents  for  cooking-stoves  and  ranges  were 
issued  from  1812  to  1847,  and  a  much  great- 
er number  have  been  granted  since ;  the 
total  number  of  such  patents  may  safely  be 
estimated  at  more  than  twelve  hundred. 

An  early  style  of  cooking-stove,  and  quite 
a  &vorite  one  in  its  day,  was  the  rotary, 
whose  top  could  be  swivelled  round  by  a 
crank  and  co^-wheel  geared  to  a  ratwiet 
nndemeatb  its  edge,  bo  as  to  bring  any 
eauce  pan  or  kettle  forward  to  the  cook. 
This  variety  is,  however,  now  neariy  obso- 
lete, aud  innumerable  later  inventions  have 
succeeded,  each  enjoying  a  brief  reputation, 
nsually  conferred  rather  by  diligent  adver- 
tisement than  hy  any  real  peculiar  merits  in 
Uie  stove  itself. 

The  cooking  range  may  be  described  as  a 
modified  stove  bricked  into  a  fireplace,  in- 
stead of  standing  out  in  the  room.  Ite  oven, 
Instead  of  being  hack  of  the  fireplace,  as  in 
a  stove,  is  above  it,  or  at  the  sides.  Some- 
times there  are  two,  besides  a  plate 
and  generally  they  are  much  more  capacious 


than  a  stove  oven.  They  are  now,  where- 
!ver  there  are  water  works,  usually  con- 
itructed  vrith  a  water  hack  and  boiler  of 
copper,  or  galvanized  iron.  The  use  of  stoves 
and  ranges  has  rendered  cooking  more  con- 
venient, but  has,  in  a  great  measure,  substi- 
tuted the  baking  of  meats  in  the  oven  for 
the  old  feshion  of  roasting.  They  are  far 
cheaper  and  easier  in  management  than  an 
open  fire ;  and  in  all  the  older  portions  of 
the  country  are  necessary,  because  wood 
could  not  he  firuished  to  supply  the  kitch- 


CHAPTER  IV. 


In  discussing  the  changes  of  costume  since 
the  revolutionary  war,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  divide  it  with  reference  to  female 
than  to  male  costume.  On  this  principle, 
the  period  from  1783  or  thereabouts  may  be 
divided  into  five,  thus : — 

1.  1783  to  French  Revolution. 

2.  French  Eevolulion  to  1816. 

3.  1816  to  1830. 

4.  1830  to  1846: 

6.  1846  to  present  time. 

Speaking  generally,  the  changes  thus  suc- 
ceeding each  other  have  been  improvements; 
although  almost  all  of  them  have  been  snfE- 
ciently  absurd  in  themselves.  These  fash- 
ions have  always  come  irom  England  or 
France  ;  since  about  1816,  almost  entirely 
from  France. 

1.  Period  first,  1783  to  French  Revolu- 
tion. At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  in  1783, 
the  costume  of  gentlemen  was  in  the  Eng- 
lish style  of  the  day,  viz. :  a  angle-breasted 
low-collared  coat  of  broadcloth,  commonly 
of  some  gay  color,  often  scarlet,  bright  blue, 
claret  color,  peach-blossom,  with  full  skirts, 
and  ample  pocket-Saps,  sleeves,  and  cuffs; 
a  waistcoat,  with  long  flaps ;  knee-breeches, 
often  also  of  gay  colors,  iastened  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  knee  with  a  buckle ;  long  stock- 
ings, black,  white,  or  colored ;  shoes  with 
the  well-known  showy  buckles,  or  boots  with 
a  broad  piece  of  white  or  unstained  leather 
turned  down  around  the  tops,  and  therefore 
called  top-boota ;  a  ruffled  shirt,  a  lace  cra- 
vat, powdered  hair,  a  queue,  not  unfrequentn 
ly  a  wig,  and  a  three-cornered  cocked  hat. 
A  very  few  aged  men  still  wear  or  have  *om 
this  costume  within  the  last  ten  years,  even 
to  tiie  queue  and  the  shirt^frilL    The  cocked 
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hat  <Jid  not  maintain  ita  place  so  long, 
though  quite  often  to  be  seen  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

The  formal  stateliness  of  this  old  costume 
Buited  well  the  more  careful  manners  and 
stiff  politeness  of  the  day ;  for  even  in  our  re- 
publican country,  the  distinctions  of  social 
rank  and  station  prevailed  to  an  extentwhich 
few  people  now  realize.  Old  persons  now 
living  can  remember  when  "Mr."  was  a  title 
considered  exclusively  proper  for  the  "gen- 
try;" when  a  "gentleman's"  son  would  nape 
been  reproved  by  his  father  for  calling  a  far- 
mer "  Mr."  A  fanner  or  mechanic  was  call- 
ed "goodman,"  and  his  wife  not  "Mrs."  or 
"mistress,"  but  "goody." 

Female  costume  was  on  the  whole,  per- 
haps, less  strikingly  difierent  from  that  now 
in  vogue,  except  in  head-dress.  Its  other 
most  distinguishing  characteristics  were 
high-heeled  shoes,  often  of  bright  red  or 
other  strong  colors ;  sleeves  to  the  elbows, 
with  heavy  lace  ruffles ;  a  tight,  close,  long 
waist,  and  a  skirt  stiffened  out  by 
very  nearly  as  much  as  by  the  " 
sku'ts  "  recently  in  use. 

The  head-dresses,  then  feshionable,  were 
however,  most  monstrous,  and  furnished 
endless  theme  for  satire  and  jest.  The  hair 
was  greased,  and  powdered,  and  "craped,"  as 
it  was  called— that  is,  combed  np  over  artificial 
hair,  a  mass  of  tow,  or  a  cushion ;  artificial 
flowcK  were  worked  into  it,  broad  ribbons 
hung  around  it,  feathers  three  feet 
stuck  into  it,  all  sorts  of  vegetable-looking 
leaves  and  even  fruit  and  vegetables  them- 
selves (imitated)  were  piled  on,  and  a  mass 
constructed  which  it  seemed  totally  impossi- 
ble for  a  lady's  neck  to  uphold  or  endure  ; 
which  was  often,  literally  and  truly,  quite  as 
lai^  as  ft  bushel  basket.  A  caricature  of 
those  days  represents  a  lady  sitting  in  a  chair 
during  her  head-dressing,  while  one  barber, 
mounted  on  a  tall  pair  of  steps,  is  irizzhng  a 
curl,  and  another  stands  off  at  one  side,  tak- 
ing the  altitude  of  the  edifice  ho  has  helped 
to  build,  with  a  quadrant.  Calashes,  whose 
gig-top  appearance  almost  every  one  may 
remember  to  have  seen,  were  invented  long 
before  this  time,  as  early  as  1765,  as  the 
only  contrivance  in  the  nature  of  a  bonnet 
which  would  cover  these  vast  machines. 
Such  head-dresses  required  great  skill  in 
preparation  and  adjustment,  and  could,  of 
course,  not  be  made  up  by  the  owner  herself. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  barber,  and  often 
occupied  two  or  three  tedious  hours.    The 


idea  of  going  through  such  an  operation 
daily  was  out  of  the  question,  and  these 
"  beftda,"  as  they  were  called,  were  made  to 
last  sometimes  for  weeks  together.  Indeed, 
they  were  continually  corrupting,  even  so 
that  worms  bred  in  them,  among  the  flour 
used  for  hair-powder  and  the  pomatum  ;  and 
numerous  recipes  were  in  use  for  poisons  to 
prevent  vermm  from  breeding  in  them. 
Sleeping  in  the  natural  posture  was,  of 
course,  impossible ;  ladies  slept  sitting  up  or 
with  a  carefiilly  arranged  support  for  the 
neck  and  head,  adapted  to  the  precious  mass 
of  absurdities  that  crowned  it. 

Period  second,  French  Revolution  to 
1816.  The  French  Revolution  may  be 
called  the  conclusion  of  the  era  of  those 
strange  fashions.  The  freedom  of  that  period, 
so  licentious  in  politics,  was  equally  so  in 
dress,  and  in  this  department,  as  in  the  other, 
caused  many  and  great  changes  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  la  this  country,  which 
had  before  that  time  followed  the  English 
fashions  almost  exclusively,  those  of  France 
now  began  to  take  the  lead,  and  the  ancient 
caprices  of  dress  to  be  replaced  by  others 
more  modem,  but  not  less  absurd. 

From  about  1780,  down  to  about  1800, 
women's  skirts  grew  more  and  more  scanty 
in  circumference,  until  they  were  "  gored," 
and  cut  so  close  as  to  almost  impede  walk- 
ing. The  waist  was  also  carried  up  some- 
times to  one  inch  below  the  arm-pit,  and  the 
neck  at  the  same  time  cut  indecently  low. 
The  skirt  was  fitted  closely  to  the  figure,  no 
wrinkles  being  admissible,  and  the  fewest 
possible  underclothes  were  worn ;  a  feshion 
both  abominably  ugly  and  very  unhealthy. 
These  ung^nly  waists  excited  much  deserved 
ridicule.     A  well-known  song  beginning — ■ 


was  parodied  so  as  to  apply  to  them,  com- 
mencing with — 


The  variations  in  bonnets  and  head- 
dresses during  this  same  period  were  many 
and  wonderful.  In  1786,  women  wore  their 
hair  irizzed  and  powdered ;  and  for  riding 
costume,  a  man's  jacket  with  broad  lapels, 
and  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  In  1789,  the 
hair  was  frizzled  out  into  an  enormous  bush, 
sometimes  with  a  quantity  of  dangling  curia 
besides;  and  bonnets,  to  hold  uiis  afiair,- 
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were  made  like  an  upright  bag  stiffened  out. 
In  1194  a  fashion  came  in  of  finishing  up 
the  head-dress  with  feathers  half  a  yard  nigh. 
About  1795  these  styles  of  expansive  head- 
dress disappeared,  and  small  bonnets  came 
into  use  all  at  once,  like  a  helmet  or  a  straw 
cap,  with  a  vizor,  very  imich  like  those  now 

From  1805  to  1810,  bare  arms  were  much 
In  fashion  with  women,  and  a  singular  mode 
of  wearing  gloves  prevailed.  The  glove 
'was  worn  with  a  long  armlet  attached, 
which  was  drawn  on  smoothly  up  to  the 
elbow,  and  then  pushed  down  again  so  as  to 
lie  in  irregular  wrinkles  on  the  arm,  which 
was  reckoned  remarkably  pretty.  These 
were  termed  "  nicked  gloves."  Abont  1808 
was  introduced  the  "gunboat"  style  of 
bonnet,  which  consisted  of  a  moderate- sized 
crown,  and  a  wide  expanse  of  brim,  spread- 
ing out  around  the  face,  in  a  form  fancied  to 
resemble  the  peculiar  shape  of  a  gunboat, 
which  is  very  wide  toward  the  bows. 

About  1810  appeared  the  plaid  cloaks, 
osed  both  by  men  and  women,  wjiich  may 
fltill  sometimes  be  found  hung  up  in  an  old 
closet ;  very  wide  and  long,  and  for  women 
having  a  great  clumsy  hood  hanging  at  the 
back  of  the  neck.  In  1814  the  bonnets  all 
at  once  spread  oat  into  an  immense  crown, 
leaving  very  little  brim. 

Men's  costume  varied  during  this  time  no 
less.  The  reign  of  powder  and  pigtails  may 
be  said  to  have  ended  about  1793,  imme- 
diately after  the  French  Eevolntion ;  and 
about  the  same  time  the  round  hat  took  the 
place  of  the  three-cornered  cocked  hat,  A 
Uttle  later,  perhaps  about  1800,  people  began 
to  leave  off  wearing  wigs  when  they  had 
hair  of  their  own.  It  is  hard  to  comprehend 
how  people  could  submit  so  long  to  a  cus- 
tom so  disfiguring,  inconvenient,  and  cum- 
brous— for  every  wig-wearer  had  to  have  his 
whole  head  shaved  every  few  days,  and 
lived  in  constant  peril  of  making  a  fantastic 
appearance  if  his  clumsy  and  unsafe  head- 
gear should  be  knocked  oS.  Yet  the  mode 
prevailed  for  two  hundred  years ;  nearly  from 
1600  to  1800. 

One  of  the  early  costumes  which  replaced 
the  ante-revolutionan'  fashions  for  men,  and 
which  was  the  height  of  the  ton  in  1786, 
consisted  of  a  very  broad-brimmed  hat ;  a 
powdered  wig  with  a  frtg-tail ;  a  coat  with  a 
very  short  waist,  broad  lapels,  and  tremen- 
dous swallow-tails;  buckskin  breeches,  and 
top-boots. 
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Ihiring  this  period,  and,  indeed,  down  to 
about  1830,  gentlemen's  necks  were  often 
swathed  with  an  enormous  thickness  of 
cravat;  a  feshion  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  George  IV.,  while  a  leader  of 
fashion,  to  hide  the  scrofulous  swelling  of 
his  neck.  Two  or  three  handkercMefe, 
each  a  full  yard  square,  were  thus  worn; 
giving  the  neck  an  appearance  which  now 
seems  excessively  dowdy  and  uncomfortable. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, knee-breeches  began  to  yield  to  the 
panteloon,  which  came  from  France;  and 
shoe-bucldea  disappeared  to  give  place  to  a 
mere  string  or  ribbon.  The  prince-regent 
of  England,  afterward  George  IV.,  first  led 
this  fashion,  although  he  resumed  buckles 
at  the  petition  of  the  buckle-makers,  who 
represented  that  the  ruin  of  their  trade 
would  starve  them.  It  was  ruined,  however, 
in  spite  of  them  and  him,  and  notwithstand- 
ingthat  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  shoe-buckle. 

This  introduction  of  the  pantaloon  and 
the  shoe-string,  and  the  disuse  of  wigs,  marks 
the  era  of  the  modem  costume.  The  dress- 
coat,  however,  or  a  garment  much  like  it, 
was  worn  at  intervals,  as  early  as  1750; 
although  it  did  not  definitely  occupy  the 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  broad  skirts  until 
about  1800,  It  should  be  observed  that 
"  pantaloon"  means,  in  its  first  strict  sense, 
a  garment  fitting  quite  tightly  to  the  shape 
of  the  leg,  and  buttoniDg  close  around  the 
ankles,  as  if  a  prolongation  of  the  knee- 
breeches.  The  present  pantaloons  are  in 
strictness  "  trowsers,"  having  been  intro- 
duced as  such,  and  by  that  name,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo, 

High-heeled  shoes,  for  women,  went  out 
of  use  about  lY89,  and  were  replaced  by 
something  very  like  the  present  graceful, 
low-quartered  shoe.  Round  toes,  for  men's 
shoes  and  boots,  came  in  about  the  same 
time,  and  prevailed  until  about  1804  or 
1806,  when  the  first  beginnings  appeared  of 
square  toes. 

Period  third,  1816  to  1830,  The  last 
period  may  be  characterised  as  that  of  tight, 
scant  dresses.  The  present  one  may  be  de- 
scribed as  that  of  big  bonnets,  puffed  hair, 
and  1^-of-mutton  sleeves,  which  last,  how- 
ever, appeared  only  toward  its  end. 

Knee  oreeches,  which  had  coptinued  to  be 
"full  dress,"  were  now  quite  out  of  date. 
Frock-coats  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  officers  after  the 
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peninsuiar  war,  together  with  the  boot  called 
after  him.  In  1815  trowsers  began  to  be 
worn,  being  also  introduced  under  his  aua- 
picea ;  althongh  the  otiginal  pantaloon,  with 
ite  tight,  close  fit  and  ankle-bnttons,  main- 
tained itself  for  ten  years  or  more  before 
quite  disappearing.  In  1815,  also,  bonnets 
underwent  a  great  revolution,  shrinking  to 
small  dimensions  in  the  crown,  and  spread- 
ing into  a  portentous  brim. 

Not  far  from  1820  be^n  what  may  be 
called  the  modern  era  of  tight  lacing,  which 
waB  adopted  as  ttie  short  waists  began  to  be 
replaced  by  longer  ones,  and  the  recent 
type  of  female  dress,  viz.,  a  long  waist, 
bulging  with  a  sudden  angle  into  a  volumi- 
nous skirt,  became  establislied.  About  183S 
was  adopted  a  method  of  wearing  th«  hair 
in  great  puffs  at  the  sides  and  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  dressed,  also,  with  large  bows  of 
ribbon.  To  hold  this  array,  an  enormous 
bonnet  was  required,  and  wbb  used.  Skirts 
now  besan  to  be  a  very  little  fuller;  two  or 
three  plaits  at  the  waist  being  all  that  were 
at  first  admitted,  and  more  being  introduced 
from  time  to  time.  About  1828  began  the 
"  leg-of-mutton  sleeves,"  which  grew  at  once 
to  enormous  proportions.  These  ridiculous 
and  most  inconvenient  appendages  were 
stuffed  out  with  down,  or  held  out  with  reed, 
millinet,  or  whalebone ;  but  they  were  con- 
tinually becoming  crushed,  and  were  very 
troublesome.  They  had  a  certain  absurd 
harmony  with  the  big  bonnets  and  puffed 
hair  of  the  day,  as  well  as  with  the  broad- 
fihouldered^  stiffly-cut  capes  that  were  worn 
with  -them. 

Period  fourth,  1830  to  1845.  The  be- 
ginning  of  this  period  is  marlced  by  tite 
introduction  of  the  costume  of  the  days 
of  Jackson — the  bell-crowned  hat,  long, 
swallow-t^led  coat,  with  hig^  collar  and 
"  bishop"  sleeves,  and  loose  trowsers.  The 
bishop  sleeves  were  distinguished  by  rising 
into  a  ridge  where  they  were  set  in  at 
the  shoulder,  as  do  the  sleeves  of  the 
episcopal  vestments;  this  ridge  being  in 
1830-35,  stuffed  with  cotton  to  hold  ^em 
up.  The  big  bonnetat  and  puffed  hair, 
wide  capes  and  !eg-of-muttons  still  prevailed, 
Booteand  shoes  were  worn  with  very  broad, 
square  toes  until  about  1840,  when  narrow 
toes  took  their  place  ;  and  the  oalash,  invent- 
ed almost  a  hundred  jeara  before,  was  still 
employed  to  cover  the  elaborate  head-dress. 
The  decrease  in  the  size  of  women's  sleeves ' 
is  the  chief  feature  of  this  period ;  the  minor 


details  of  the  successive  changes  oS  style 
were  innumerable,  as  usual. 

Period  Jijik,  1845  to  1872.  This  period, 
also,  may  be  dismisaed  with  brief  considera- 
tion. Its  first  years  were  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  [he  sack  coat,  or,  as  it  is 
oalled  in  France,  the  paktol.  This  easy, 
commodious,  and  cheap  garment  is  infinitely 
more  becoming  than  a  dress-coat,  and  very 
much  more  convenient  than  either  that  or  & 
frock  coat.  Though  introduced  in  the  pres- 
ent century  later  than  either  the  dress  or 
frock  coat,  the  paletot  may  be  traced  to  a  &r 
greater  antiquity ;  a  very  similar  garment 
having  been  worn  at  the  courts  of  Fraae« 
and  England  about  the  year  1450.  At 
about  the  same  time  whs  introduced  that 
most  preposterous  of  all  feminine  fashions, 
the  bailie,  which  was  it  sort  of  pad  tied 
on  behind  to  make  the  skirts  stand  oat 
with  the  desirable  degree  of  fulness.  This 
was  made  of  various  materials  :  cloth  stuffed 
with  bran,  hair,  cotton,  rags,  old  newspapers, 
etc.,  and  sometimes  of  India-rubber,  inflated 
with  air.  .  The  bustle  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  recent  lashion  of  expanded  skirts.  As 
this  machine  did  not  sufficiently  spread  out 
these  garments,  various  other  means  were  re- 
sorted to ;  the  use  of  an  enormous  number  ot 
skirts — a  habit  most  pernicious  to  health — 
and  skirts  fewer  in  number,  of  stiffly-starched 
cloth  with  cords  sown  on,  or  of  grass  cloth, 
or  hair  cloth,  or  stiffened  out  with  many 
cords  of  new  manilla  rope  or  common 
clothes-line,  or  with  whalebone  or  coils  of 
hraas  Wire.  All  these  having  been  tried 
and  felled,  Uie  nest  invention  came  up,  of 
"akeletOTi-Bkirts,"  made  of  strips  of  inm 
somewhat  simHar  to  a  watoh-spring.  Tliesfe 
were  pronounced  quite  adequate  to  their 
purpose  i  although  what  the  real  reason  ot 
that  purpose  was,  it  would  he  impossible  to 
say.  Why  women's  skirts  should  consti- 
tute a  ^eat  stiff,  hollow  cone  about  their 
lower  limbs,  within  whit^  they  must  wear 
an  entire  second  suit  ot  -clofees  ibr  wmtuA 
and  protection,  was  an  unanswerable  riddld. 
Afier  an  absolute  r^^  of  nxteen  years,  the 
"  hoop  skirt "  fell  into  disgrace,  and  EGEmtier, 
gored  skirts,  with  panni^,  and  bo«^nt 
over-dtirts  have  takea  Ila  place. 

Another  fasliion  introduced  during  tMa 
period  was  that  of  wearing  B(rft  felt  hats,  in- 
stead of  the  round  hats,  which  last  are  so 
oflen  described  as  "  hard-shells,"  or  "  stove- 
pipe" hats;  nick-names  well  applied,  but 
which  did  not  succeed  in  driving  out  this  un- 
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comfortable  and  unreasonable  feshion.  The 
felt  hat  was  not  often  seen  among  ub  until 
the  enthusiasm  which  attended  Kogauth^s 
visit  to  the  United  Siatea  in  1851  and 
1852;  atier  which  it  wua  brought  out,  at 
firat  with  a  fealhei-,  in  close  imitation  of  Uie 
national  hat  of  the  Hungarian  hero,  and 
called  a  "  Kossuth  haL"  The  feather  was 
soon  left  off,  but  the  soft  hat  being  found 
both  comfortable  and  graceful,  was  retained. 

The  mo3t  remarkabie  of  the  many  changes 
of  the  last  twenty  five  years  in  the  style  of 
woman's  dress,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  unwise,  has  been  in  the  mode  of  dress- 
ing the  hair.  In  l(}4i,  and  for  perhaps  ten 
years  later  the  natural  hair  was  worn  almo^-t 
exclusively,  with  some  artificial  puffings,  and 
ringlets,  perhaps,  but  generally  without 
other  foreign  additions  ;  but  toward  1860, 
there  came  la  first  the  feshion  of  the  "  wa- 
terfell,"  a  considerable  mass  of  padding, 
over  which  the. natural,  back  hair  wa^  spread, 
the  ends  passed  up  underneath,  and  the 
whole  confined  in  a  depending  and  not  wholly 
ungraceful  net.  But  this  soon  gave  place 
to  coils  and  largo  masses  or  wads  of  false, 
or  artificial  hair,  attached  to  the  posterior 
portiou  of  the  crown,  frequently  almost  as 
large  as  the  head  itself^  foi'ming  a  hideous 
protuberance  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
giving  the  lady  the  appearance  of  being 
two-headed.  This  shocking  style  has  been 
modified  so  as  to  be  a  degree  less  ungrace- 
fiil  (  but  with  all  its  accessories  of  curls, 
love-locks,  and  pendants,  the  chiffnon  is  not 
only  a  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  beauty 
and  good  taste,  but  exceedingly  injurious  to 
health,  having  increawd  move  than  ten-fold 
diseases  of  the  brain,  spine,  and  scalp.  This 
iaahioa  of  wearing  the  hair  necessitated  a 
material  change  in  the  bonnet,  reducing  its 
size,  (till  it  became  almo-^t  iufinilesimil  at 
one  time)  abolishing  the  cape  and  perching 
it  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  on  the  fore- 
head, instead  of  on  the  back  of  the  head,  as 
before.  Within  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  the  round  hat  in  sonje  form  (and 
there  has  been  an  almost  infinite  variety),  has 
largely  superseded  the  bonnet,  not  only  with 
young  ladies,  but  with  those  of  middle  age. 

In  reviewing  tho  whole  series  of  fashions 
as  thus  briefly  preaenled,  it  will  api>ear  that, 
on  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement. There  are,  doubtless,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  not  very  wise  fashions  in 
dress  now  prevailmg;  but  the  preposterous, 
filthy  head  dress  of  1783,  the  indecent, 
16* 


scanty  costume  of  180'>,  the  |iudding-like 
cravat  of  the  same  period,  the  broad  shadow 
of  the  gunboat  bonnet,  the  balloon-like 
appendage  of  the  leg-of  mutton  sleeve,  have 
each,  in  turn,  been  superseded  by  something, 
on  the  whole,  less  foolish ;  and  it  may  be 
claimed  with  safety,  that  at  this  present 
writing,  the  fashions,  both  for  men  and 
women,  are  in  general  based  upon  more 
like  common-sense  principles,  and  admit 
more  freedom  in  adaptation,  and,  therefore, 
gi-eater  convenience  and  grace,  llian  has 
ever  before  been  the  case  It  is  matter  of  con- 
gratulation, however,  that  an  American  taste 
is  being  developed,  and  our  ladies  becoming 
less  dependent  on  fashions  from  abroad; 
and  every  year  is  yielding  a  larger  liberty  to 
our  female  population,  in  adopting  such 
forms  and  colors  as  suit  the  peculiarities  of 
each  individual,  and  this  is  still  more  the 
case  with  men. 


CHAPTER  V. 
SOCIAL    AND    MENTAL    CULTURE  — IN- 

TERCOUBSE— HEALTH— ART,  ETC. 

Nearly  all  the  increase  in  comfort  and 
happiness  which  is  the  pride  of  modem 
civilization  is  traceable  to  siientJiic  discov- 
ery and  lo  mechanical  invention.  These 
causes  have  supplied  ihe  means  of  the  labor- 
saving  machines  and  processes  of  tlie  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  use  of 
these  machines  and  processes  has  brought 
it  to  pass  that  men  can  earn  their  liviiig  by 
the  labor  of  a  less  proportion  of  their  time 
than  formerly.  And  this  power  enables 
ihem  to  devote  a  correspondingly  larger 
share  of  effort  to  the  task  of  gaining  knowl- 
edge, and  of  pressing  forward  in  the  path 
of  moral  and  mental  improvement.  The 
amount  of  mental  activity  which  has  been 
devoted  to  these  material  processes  is  aston- 
ishing. The  inventive  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  is  without  parallel  in  the  world. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  patents 
have  been  issued  during  the  present  century. 
and  every  year  now  adds  thirteen  thousand 
or  fourteen  thousand  to  the  number. 

The  readiest  way  to  sketch  ihe  general 
progress  of  society  at  present  sought  to  b« 
described,  will  be  to  set  forth  briefly,  in 
chronological  succession,  the  periods  oi 
occurrences  which  have  marked  the  com- 
mencement or  maturity  of  any  importani 
influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
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munity,  without  attempting  to  cliissify  them 
particularly. 

In  1796  was  taken  out  the  first  American 
patent  for  a  pianoforte,  by  J.  S,  McLean, 
of  New  Jersey.  Tiie  manufacture  of  these 
instruments  has  become  very  extensive ;  the 
larger  manufactories  sometimes  turning  out 
thousands  a  year.  So  great  and  important 
htive  been  the  improvements,  boih  in  these 
and  in  reed  instruments  (cabinet  organs  and 
the  like),  that,  in  both,  we  have  the  highest 
reputation  in  the  world. 

In  179fi  Dr.  Waterhouse,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, first  introduced  Jenner's  discovery  of 
vaccine  inoculation ;  a  measure  which  has 
substantially  freed  our  community  from  the 
fear,  the  pain,  and  the  disfigurement  of  the 
small-pox.  This  single  discovery  has  had 
no  inconsiderable  influence  io  lengthening 
life,  and  increasing  its  happiness  by  dispelling 
the  apprehensions,  always  felt  before,  of  su£ 
feriag  and  death. 

The  importance  of  regular,  rapid,  and 
cheap  modes  of  travel  and  transportation,  to 
the  general  improvement  of  society  in  wealth 
and  intelligence,  is  exceedingly  great.  Dis- 
tance of  residence,  difficulty  of  travelling, 
difiiculty  of  carrying,  has,  through  all  the 
history  of  the  world,  been  a  chief  means  of 
keeping  nations  poor,  because  thus  they 
could  not  exchange  what  they  had  for  what 
they  had  not;  and  thus,  however  much  they 
possessed  of  one  thing,  they  were  poor.  For 
wealth  does  not  consist  in  mass  of  posses- 
sions. Not  mountains,  even  of  gold,  if  un- 
exchangeable, are  wealth.  Wealth  is  mass 
and  variety  of  possessions  together,  and 
must  theretbro  be  produced  by  exchange, 
that  is,  travel  and  transportation.  The  sea- 
coast  nations,  commanding  water-carriage, 
have  in  the  past,  been  tlie  rich  ones ;  but 
the  introduction  of  steam  railways,  dating 
fi-om  about  1830,  has  made  our  inland  States 
rich.  There  were  in  1872,  over  sixty  thous- 
and miles  of  railways  in  operation  in  the 
United  States. 

This  also  fends  to  promote  exchange  of 
mental  wealth,  by  correspondence,  visiting, 
eic. ;  maintains  a  sense  of  nationality,  and 
keeps  up  acqufuntance  and  good  feeling. 
Were  it  not  for  ease  of  travel,  there  would 
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keeping  Maine   and 
republic  with  Califor- 


a  and  Oregon.     As  it  is  they  will 
In  1811,  commenced  a  movement  of  a 
veiy  different  character  from  that  of  the 
:  Fulton,  but  which  has  exerted  an 


influence  upon  the  health  and  morals  of  onr 
nation,  even  more  important  than  the  bene- 
fits of  cheap  and  rapid  locomotion.  This 
was  the  temperance  reform. 

The  laxity  of  manners  and  morals  which 
must  attend  war,  had  greatly  increased  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  it  continued  to  spread  after  the 
peace.  Dr.  Rush  had  published  his  "In- 
quiry into  the  Elfccts  of  Ardent  Spirits,"  in 
ISOi;  but  no  decided  movement  against 
their  use  was  made  until  1811,  when  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  subject.  That  and  other 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  at  various  times,  passed 
different  resolutions  and  recommendations 
intended  to  limit  the  use  of  liquor,  bat  with 
no  very  great  success.  The  first  total  absti- 
nence society  was  formed  in  Boston  in  1826, 
and  during  the  following  ten  years,  others 
multiplied  with  great  rapidity,  liquor- selling 
became  disreputable,  and  the  common  use 
of  ardent  spirits  was  to  a  very  great  extent 
broken  up.  Like  most  great  reforms,  how- 
ever, the  temperance  movement  has  had  its 
seasons  of  advance  and  retrogression,  and 
while  taking  the  half  century  together  since 
its  inauguration,  it  has  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress it  has  been  rather  by  repeated  leaps 
forward,  than  by  a  steady  march.  In  1839, 
the  Washingtonian  movement,  originating 
among  intemperate  men,  was  a  great  ad- 
vance ;  the  attempts  at  legislation  on  the 
subject  from  1H42  to  the  present  time,  have 
done  some  good,  and  probably  some  evil  j 
the  absolute  necessity  for  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  to  enforce  them,  not  being 
always  understood.  The  great  prevalence 
of  beer  drinking,  and  the  appetite  for  in- 
toxicating liquors,  stimulated  by  the  late 
war,  have  been  serious  obstacles  to  its  suc- 
cess. The  organization  of  Temperance 
orders,  and  the  Father  Matthew  and  other 
class  movements  have  done  much  to  make 
liqoor  selling  obnoxious,  and  tippling  dis- 
reputable. 

In  1832  the  study  of  phrenology  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  by  Spurzheim. 
This  system,  whatever  the  correctness  of  its 
doctrines  as  to  indications  by  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  head,  which  are  certainly  believ- 
ed by  many  intelligent  persons,  is  at  any  rate 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  furnished  a 
new  and  very  clear  classification  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  which  has  become  the  means  of 
a  great  improvement  in  mental  philosophy. 

Two  years  later,  viz.,  in  1834,  the  homoeo- 
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pathic  syBtem  of  medicine  was  introduced, 
which  has  since  become  very  extensively  be- 
lieved. As  in  regard  to  phrenology,  it  may 
be  said  of  this  system,  that  whether  all  its 

{>eculiar  doctrines  are  true  or  Islse,  it  has  at 
east  done  good  indirectly,  by  operating  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  medicines  given  by 
the  old-fiiahioned  practitioners,  and  to  direct 
their  attention  more  than  before  to  the  very 
important  points  of  regimen,  ventilation, 
and  the  other  collateral  departments  of  gen- 
eral hygiene. 

About  1840  was  introduced  into  this 
country  the  greatest  improvement  in  picto- 
rial art  since  the  discovery  of  painting  in 
oils  by  John  Van  Eyck  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in 
that  department  of  human  knowledge;  viz., 
the  art  of  taking  pictures  by  the  chemical' 
action  of  light,  named,  ihim  its  discoverer, 
daguerreotyping ;  and  various  modification^ 
of  which  are  uiown  as  the  tidbotype,  am- 
broiype,  crystalotype,  photograph,  ete.  These 
methods  render  it  both  easy  and  cheap  tci 
procure  an  absolutely  and  necessarily  per- 
fect representation  of  a  person  or  a  thing. 
Besides  the  pleasure  of  thus  being  enabled, 
at  a  trifling  cost,  to  possess  a  whole  gallery 
of  perfect  portraits  of  friends,  this  art  has 
already  been  made  useful  in  seenriiv  dia- 
grams of  lunar  and  other  astronomic^  phe^ 
nomena,  and  in  taking  pictures  of  buildings, 
landscapes,  etc. ;  it  has  been  applied  to  pur- 
poses of  scientific  and  medical  discovery ; 
and  ia  now  the  basis  of  several  processes  of 
printing,  and  ia  largely  nsed'  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  books,  etc,  etc. 

Not  &r  irom  the  same  time,  other  sys- 
tems of  medical  treatment  were  introduced 
—the  "  water-cure,"  or  "  hydropathic  "  sys- 
tem, which  has  proved  very  use&l  in  certain 
classes  of  diseases ;  the  "  Swedish  move- 
ment "  cure ;  the  use  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  later  the  "  Lifting  cure," 
and  "The  Oxygen  treatment."  The  first 
named,  besides  a  very  simple  mode  of  life, 
consists  only  in  the  application  of  water,  at 
various  temperatures  and  in  various  ways 
and  it  is  successfiilly  practised  in  many  es 
tablishments  devoted  to  it.  All  these  nen 
systems,  though  incomplete  as  modes  of 
treatment  for  all  classes  of  diseases,  have 
exerted  a  modifying  influence  upon  the 
regular  practice. 

In  1845  the  principle  of  cheap  postage 
was  established  in  this  country  by  a  law 
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Congress,  and  another  step  thus  taken  to- 
ward the  entire  release  from  tax  or  encum- 
brance of  the  intercourse  of  one  mind  with 
another.  Cheap  postage  is  one  of  the  latest 
signs  of  a  high  civilization ;  it  is  one  of  the 
moat  promising  indications  of  our  own 
future. 

Still  one  year  later  was  discovered  the 
medical  process,  since  termed  "  aneestheaia," 
which  consists  in  rendering  persons  insensi- 
ble by  the  inhalation  of  certain  gases  (ni- 
trous oxide,  ether,  or  chloroform),  thus  at- 
fbrding  an  opportunity  of  performing  surr- 
eal operations  quite  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  patient  The  agonies  suffered  in  the 
dentiat'a  chair,  or  under  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon,  and  .the  not  less  tormenting  pain 
of  many  nervous  diseases,  have  thus  been 
much  alleviated,  and  even  entirely  relieved. 

In  the  same  year  was  issued  the  first  pat- 
ent for  sewing  machines,  to  Elias  Howe,  jr. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  very 
great  saving  of  time,  and  strength,  and 
health  which  these  machines  have  etfected ; 
their  effects  are  before  the  eyes  of  aU.  They 
are  performing  in  a  day  the  work  of  weeks, 
and  doing  very  much  to  relieve  women  of  a 
species  of  labor  which  was  principally  con- 
fined to  them,  but  which  consumed,  in  the 
merest  petty  drudgery,  a  wretchedly  ^at 

Oiortton  of  their  time,  and  often  ruined 
th  and  destroyed  life. 

An  important  outgrovftii  of  one  of  the 
departments  of  improvement  which  have 
been  described,  is  the  modem  hotel.  The 
American  first-class  hotel  ia  an  institution 
quite  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  in- 
cludes within  itself  many  of  the  various 
inventions  which  have  just  been  cata- 
logued :  splendid  fomiture,  elaborate  food, 
economical  and  yet  liberal  housekeeping, 
labor-saving  machineiy ;  in  abort,  an  unri- 
valled combination  of  the  applications  of 
human  ingenuity  to  the  improvement  of  do- 
mestic life. 

To  recapitulate :  It  has  thus  been 
shown,  though  briefly  and  with  many  im- 
perfections, Uiat  the  course  of  our  nation 
during  the  ninety-seven  years  since  the 
Bevolution,  has  been  one  of  steadfost,  es- 
sential, and  constant  improvement  in  things 
material  and  Immaterial,  physical  and  men- 
tal, practical  and  ornamental ;  in  business, 
travel  dress,  homes  and  home  comforts, 
wealth,  morals,  intellect— -in  short,  in  every 
department  of  human  activity. 
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CHAPTER  I 

BOOK  TRADE  — PUBLISHING— JOBBIim- 
RETAILING. 
"  Yankee  curiosity"  is  frequently  a  sub- 
ject of  remark  with  the  flippant  writers  and 
travellers  of  the  old  world,  and  if  not  always 
urged  as  a  reproach,  it  is  not  seldom  re- 
ferred to  in  a  deprecating  sense  by  those  who 
do  not  appreciate  the  immense  activity  of 
intellect  of  which  it  is  one  manifestation. 
There  is  no  doubt  either  of  the  existence  of 
the  alleged  curiosity,  or  that  it  sometimes 
exhibits  itself  in  a  ludicrous  light;  but  it 
also  manifests  itself  in  the  indemtigable  iu' 
veatigations  to  which  nature  and  art  are  con^ 
tinually  subjected  by  the  ever  inquiring 
American  mind.  There  result  from  those 
Investigations,  not  the  dreary  metaphysical 
theories  that  are  evolved  from  German  con- 
templation, but  those  countless  inventions, 
improvements,  and  applications  of  mechani- 
cal principles  that  are  every  year  recorded  in 
the  patent  office,  and  the  effects  of  which  are 
Been  in  every  department  of  industry.  The 
religious  and  pohtical  assemblies  ;  the  amu- 
sing, inatruetive,  and  scientific  addreaaes  of 
the  lecture-room;  and  the  marvellous  circu- 
lation of  the  public  press,  allreflect  that  thirst 
for  knowledge  which  is  a  part  of  Yankee  cu- 
riosity. This,  however,  gives  a  still  stronger 
evidence  of  its  vigor  in  the  book  trade,  which, 
in  the  United  States,  shows  an  extent  of 
Bfiles  that  no  other  country  can  hope  to  ap- 
proach. It  is  based  on  the  universal  ability 
of  the  people  to  readj  and  on  that  "  curi- 
osity," or  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  induces 
them  to  do  so,  accompamed  by  means  to 
purchase  books.  The  word  "means"  compre- 
hends not  only  greater  wealth  on  the  part 
of  the  purchaser,  but  reduced  prices  for  the 
books.  The  existence  of  30,000,000  of 
people  who  can  all  read,  supposes  an  im- 
mense market  for  books,  that  must  be  sup- 
plied ;  and  happily,  busy  intellects  have  writ- 
ten, while  the  mechanical  processes  of  -pub 
lishing  have  been  developed  in  a  mamne 


to  supply  the  demand.  In  order  to  compare 
the  book  market  of  the  United  States  with 
that  of  Europe,  we  may  refer  to  the  census  re- 
turns of  1870.  That  informs  us  that  in  that 
year  there  were  33,686,989  white  persons  in 
the  country.  Of  these,  1 6,000,000  were  over 
20year8of  age,andofthese,  i,036,000  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  of  whom  425,ij00 
were  aliens.  We  now  turn  to  France,  and 
we  find  that  there  were  19,000,000  persons 
over  20  years  of  age  ;  and  of  these,  5,700^ 
000  only  could  read  and  write,  aud  the  re- 
mainder, 13,300,000,  could  not.  In  other 
words,  there  were,  in  the  United  States, 
14,650,000  readers  of  books,  against  5,700,- 
OOO  in  France.  But  there  were,  also,  in  the 
United  States,  6,977.993  persons  between  10 
and  20.  Of  these,  nearly  6,0U0,UU0  were  in 
school,  and,  as  a  consequence,  bought  and 
read  school-books.  Theratioof  these  scholars 
to  the  whole  number  who  can  read  and 
write  must  be  the  same  in  France.  Hence 
there  are,  in  fact,  three  times  as  many  read- 
ers in  the  United  States  as  in  France. 

The  making  of  books  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  them.  ■  If  we 
look  back  to  the  library  of  King  Alfred,  we 
find  that  he  gave  8  hydes  of  land  for  a  book 
tin  cosmography,  brought  from  Italy  by 
Bishop  Biscop.  At  such  rates,  none  but  a 
king  could  afford  to  buy  a  boot ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  few,  even  among 
nobles,  who  could  read  if  they  had  theml 
There  was  no  market,  and  no  manufacture. 
As  the  art  of  reading  became  so  iar  progres- 
sive that  the  old  barons  could  sign  their 
names,  instead  of  punching  the  seals  of  in- 
struments with  their  sword  pummels,  some 
httle  demand  for  books  sprung  up,  but  at 
enormous  rates.  The  state  of  the  book 
market,  when  literature  began  to  dawn  in 
those  iron  ages,  Scott  makes  old  Bonglas  de- 
scribe in  terse  phrase  : — 

"  Thanks  be  to  God !  no  son  of  mine, 

Save  Gawain,  e'er  could  pen  a  Una." 

A  modem  canvasser  would  not  have  gotten 
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his  name  in  advance  for  Dumbere  to  be  left. 
Louis  XI.,  of  France,  in  147l,  was  obliged 
to  give  security  and  a  responsible  endorser 
to  Uie  Paris  faculty  of  medicine,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  loan  of  the  works  of  an  Arabian 
physician.  The  art  of  printing,  which  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1474,  had  an 
important  influence  upon  the  production  of 
books,  and  this,  probably,  was  the  cause  of 
a  greater  spread  of  learning,  that  reacted  upon 
the  demand.  The  Bible  was  the  most  com- 
monly used,  and  those,  in  noble  houses,  with 
heavy  covers  and  clasps,  were  chained  to 
shelves  and  reading-desks.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  books  were  mostly 
folio  and  quarto.  But  the  dimensions  of 
books  decreased  as  they  became  popularized, 
and  this  was  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of 
learning  among  the  people.  This  went  on 
gradually,  until  both  the  market  and  supply 
were  considerable,  up  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. With  the  colonies  of  America — 
among  whom  both  religious  and  political 
views  were  based  upon  general  education — 
schools  became  an  institution,  and  in  New 
England  the  use  of  them  an  obligation. 
From  that  time  the  market  for  books  in- 
creased with  the  numbers  of  the  people. 
The  lirst  bookseller  mentioned  is  Hezeluah 
Usher,  of  Boston,  in  1652;  and  his  son, 
John  Usher,  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  in 
1686,  as  very  rich,  and  as  having  "got  his 
estate  by  bookselling."  That  books,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  were  by  no  means 
abundant,  or  easy  to  be  got  at,  is  evident 
from  what  Franklin  tells  us  of  the  difficulties 
he  encountered,  and  the  great  advantage  he 
enjoyed,  in  having  access  to  the  library  of  a 
merchant.  The  most  of  them  were  imported 
at,  no  doubt,  such  expense  as  confined  their 
general  use  to  the  better  classes.  Some 
years  after,  viz.,  in  1732,  at  the  time  Franklin 
commenced  the  publication  of  "  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac,"  in  Fhiladelphia,  a  Boston 
bookseller  advertised  as  follows : — 

"Whereas  it  has  been  the  common  method 
of  the  most  curious  merchants  of  Boston  to 
procure  their  books  from  London,  this  is  to 
acqu^ntthose  gentlemen  that  I,  the  said  Fry, 
wiu  sell  all  sorts  of  account  books,  done  after 
the  most  acute  manner,  for  20  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  they  can  have  them  from 
London. 

"  For  the  pleasing  entertainment  of  the 
polite  parts  of  mankmd,  I  have  printed  the 


the  famous  Wiltshire  poet. 


demonstration  to  me  that  the  people  of  New 
England  have  a  fine  taste  for  good  aense  and 
polite  learning,  having  already  sold  1,200  of 
those  poems. 

This  was  pretty  well  for  Richard  Fry,  and 
we  hope  he  had  not  then  introduced  the  art 
of  minifying  his  sates  on  paper.  That 
there  were  a  number  of  booksellers  then 
doing  well,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
John  Usher  had  made  his  fortune  at  it  60 
years  before;  and  in  1724  there  was  held  a 
convention  of  Boston  booksellers,  to  regulate 
the  trade,  and  raise  the  price  of  some  de- 
scriptions of  books.  The  publication  and 
sale  of  books  increased  slowly,  until  the 
events  of  the  war  began  to  excite  the  minds 
of  the  public,  and  works  on  those  subjects 
were  eagerly  taken  up.  The  practice  was,  to 
some  extent,  to  sell  books  in  sheets,  to  be 
bound  as  the  purchaser  might  fancy— per- 
haps to  be  uniform  with  his  library.  This 
is  now  done  only  where  the  work  is  sold  in 
numbers  by  subscription.  There  was  then 
less  capital  in  the  trade,  and  few  were  dis- 
posed to  risk  the  amount  required  to  get 
out  large  works  of  a  standard  character. 
The  cost  was  then  more  than  it  now  is,  and 
the  time  required  much  longer  to  complete 
and  dispose  of  it.  There  was  then  formed, 
in  1801,  the  American  company  of  booksell- 
ers, and  these  generally  subscribed  together 
in  the  publication  of  a  work,  to  guarantee 
the  outlay.  There  was  a  sort  of  union,  that 
regulated  the  principles  of  publication,  and 
those  who  did  not  conform  to  these  regula- 
tions were  repudiated.  School-boots  were, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  as  having  the  lai^est 
and  steadiest  market,  the  first  that  were  ex- 
tensively published.  A  type  of  this  class  of 
books  is  Webster's  Spe! ling-Book,  which  has 
grown  with  the  country  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  In  1783,  with  the  advent  of  the 
peace,  Mr.  Noah  Webster  published  his 
American  spelling-book.  The  work  became 
a  manual  for  all  schools,  and  its  influence 
has  been  immense,  in  giving  uniformity  to 
the  language  throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  "  Yankee  schoolmaster,"  who  was  raised 
upon  that  book,  has  gone  forth  into  every 
section  of  the  Union,  spreading  the  fruits  of 
that  seed  of  knowledge,  as  writes  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck  :— 


When  it  was  first  published,  there  were 
3,000,000  people  in  the  United  States ;  there 
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are  now  39,000,000,  and  there  have  been 
sold  64,000,000  copies  of  the  work,  or  five 
for  every  four  souls  in  the  Union.  The 
epeUing-book  was  enlarged  into  a  dictionary 
in  18u6,  and  immediately  Dr.  Webster  went 
on  with  preparations  for  a  still  larger  work. 
This  occupied  him  20  years  of  unremitting 
research,  during  which  the  sales  of  his  speil- 
ing-book  supported  his  family  ;  in  1828  the 
dictionary  appeared  in  two  quarto  volumes. 
Twelve  years  after,  viz.,  in  1840,  a  new  edi- 
tion made  its  appearance, greatly  improved; 
and  since  Dr.  Webster's  death,  there  have 
been  two  complete  revisions  of  his  great 
dictionary,  now  known  as  Webster's  Un- 
abridged, viz.,  in  1847  and  1864,  beside  sev- 
eral partial  revisions.  Of  this  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  now  a  ponderous  quarto  of  1,840 
pages,  about  350,000  copies  have  been  sold, 
and  a  vastly  greater  number  of  the  smaller 
dictionaries,  of  which  there  are  seven  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  The  sales  of  the  spelling-book 
are  now  about  1,500,000  copies  annually. 
These  works  have  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  giving  imiformity  and  precision 
to  the  use  of  the  language  in  aU  parts  of  the 
country,  and  as  a  re^^ult,  there  are  fewer 
dialects  here  than  in  England. 

The  publication  of  religious  works  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  societies  formed, 
particularly  the  American  Bible  Society, 
which  was  formed  in  1816 ;  the  Bible  So- 
dety  of  Philadelphia  in  1808;  one  in  Con- 
necticut in  1809  ;  and  also  one  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  American  Society  in  New  York 
published,  in  its  first  year,  6,410  volumes, 
mostly  Bibles  and  Testamenta.  In  1871, 
the  issues  were  l,19ti,797,  and  the  whole 
number  during  56  years,  was  28,601,489  vol- 
umes of  the  Bible.  A  good  copy  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  sold  for  60  cents,  and  a  cheaper  edition 
at  35  cents ;  Testaments  as  low  as  10  cents. 
Contrast  this  with  the  Bible  copied  in  22 
years  by  Alcuin  for  Charlemagne  about  800, 
and  which  was  sold  in  modem  times  to  the 
British  Museum  for  S8,750,  and  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  appears  great 

The  American  Bible  Union  was  organized 
bk  1850,  and  it  has  since  issued  259,748,804 
pages  ol  matter,  including  Bibles.  'I'he  pub- 
lications by  oiher  societies  have  been  con- 
siderable. 

These  societies  were  not  a  portion  of  the 
regular  book  trade,  which  continued  to  be 
mostly  under  the  association,  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Waverly  Novels  in  1820  to 


1»30.  The  competition  to  which  the  large 
demand  for  these  works  gave  rise,  broka 
down  old  arrangements  of  the  trade.  The 
publishers  thenceforth  acted  independently. 
At  the  same  time,  the  supply  of  desirable 
books  from  abroad,  upon  which  there  was  no 
charge  for  copyright,  was  much  increased; 
and  as  all  the  publishers  were  upon  the  same 
footing  in  respect  to  those  books,  the  com- 
petition extended  only  lo  the  mechanical 
process,  reducing  its  cost  to  the  lowest  rates. 
The  capitals  of  the  publishing  houses  grad- 
ually increased,  but  there  was  still  great  ditfi- 
culty  in  getting  an  American  book  printed. 
Cooper  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Pilot, 
that  so  great  was  the  diiSculty  he  encoun- 
tered in  getting  a  printer  to  undertake  it,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  write  the  last  page  of  the 
story  first,  and  have  it  set  up  and  paged,  to 
insure  the  extent  to  which  the  matter  would 
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which  has  undergone  many  changes  within 
the  past  hundred  years.  There  has  at  all 
times  been  a  limited  amount  of  publishing 
of  works  by  American  authors,  partly  be- 
cause it  was  so  much  more  profitable  to  re- 
print foreign  works  on  which  there  was  no 
copyright,  and  which  had  already  some  repu- 
tation J  and  partly  because  in  the  early 
stru^le  for  national  existence  among  a  new 
and  not  homogeneous  people  there  was  not 
the  opportunity  for  that  profound  culture 
and  leisurely  study  which  could  alone  make 
American  works  popular  and  successfhl  to 
the  publisher.  There  were,  of  course,  es- 
ceptions  to  this  general  rule;  but  for  a  long 
period,  publishers  were  shy  of  undertaking 
a  work  whose  author  had  not  already  at- 
tained a  reputation  abroad.  The  great  bulk 
of  publishing  was  therefore  hmited  to  the 
reprinting  of  foreign  works,  sometimes  with 
introductions,  appendices  or  notes  added  here, 
but  the  reputation  of  ihe  foreign  author  was 
the  inducement  to  the  publication.  Matters 
have  changed  in  tiiis  respect,  and  American 
copyright  works  now  largely  predominate  ■ 
among  the  publishers'  issues.  The  reprinta 
in  1871  were  nominally  less  than  one-Bftli, 
though  really  probably  about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number  of  books  published  that 

For  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  our 
national  existence  very  few  important  origi- 
nal works  were  published  except  by  "  sub- 
Boription ;"  the  author  or  publisher  issuing 
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a  prospectus  describing  the  work  and  by  so- 
licitation in  person  or  by  letter,  obtaining 
a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  to  war- 
rant its  publication.  Usually  a  subscription 
of  from  1,200  to  2,000  was  deemed  sufficient 
(o  guaranty  the  success  of  the  work,  and  if 
a  larger  number  were  printed  they  were  dis- 
posed of  at  auction  or  to  chance  purchasers. 
There  was,  during  the  period  of  which  we 
are  sp-aking,  no  stereotyping;  that  process 
was  then  unknown,  and  all  copies  were 
printed  direct  from  the  types,  while  in  books 
wliich  required  to  be  often  reprinted,  such 
as  Bibles,  Prayer  and  Psalm  books,  &c,  the 
type  was  kept  standing,  involving  a  very 
hi'avy  expense  for  the  publisher.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  was  little  encour- 
agement for  the  publisher  to  take  any  doubt- 
fiJ  risks,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  late 
as  1820  the  whole  number  of  books  manu- 
factured and  published  in  a  single  year 
throughout  the  whole  country  should  not 
have  exceeded  the  value  of  52,500,000,  of 
which  school  books  formed  nearly  one-third. 
Stereotyping,  electrotyping,  and  wood  en- 
graving have  effected  great  changes  in  these 
particulars,  in  the  publishing  trade.  Wore 
than  $40,000,000  worth  of  books  are  now 
issued  in  a  single  year.  The  large  publish- 
ing houses  employ  a  "  reader  "  and  some- 
times more  than  one,  whose  business  it  is  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  manuscripts  of- 
fered for  publication,  as  well  as  to  exainine 
any  foreign  works  whifh  it  may  be  thought 
desirable  to  reprint.  These  "  readers  "  of 
course  reject  four  or  five  manuscripts,  and 
sometimes  more,  for  every  one  they  recom- 
mend [  sometimes  deciding  unwisf ly,  as 
when  five  or  six  of  the  ablest  of  them  de- 
clined the  manuscript  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  in  the  belief  that  it  would  not  sell ; 
but  generally  with  a  judicious  regard  (o  the 
interests  of  their  employers. 

If  the  book  is  accepted,  the  terms  on 
which  it  shall  be  published  are  next  to  be 
considered.  The  publishing  house  may  re- 
quire the  author  to  share  the  risk  with  them, 
by  furnishing  the  cost  of  stereotyping,  or 
possibly  of  manufacturing  a  first  edition,  to 
be  reimbursed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  per- 
centage on  the  sales ; — a  plan  which  though 
safe  for  the  publisher,  hardly  leaves  much 
margin  of  profit  for  the  author  ; — they  may 
require  the  author  to  make  over  to  them  all 
copyright  till  the  cost  of  stereotyping  is 
made  up,  and  thereafter,  allow  them  five, 
seven  and  one-half  or  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
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wholesale  or  retail  price  of  the  book,  as' 
they  can  agree  ;  or  if  they  ai^  confident  of 
the  success  of  the  work  they  may  pay  ten 
per  cent.,  or  in  the  case  of  a  popuW  author 
even  more  on  the  selling  price  of  all  copies 
sold.  There  is  the  greatest  possible  diver- 
sity in  these  copyright  contracts.  In  some 
instances  the  publisher  pays  a  fixed  sum, 
and  then  holds  the  copyright,  taking  his 
risk  of  reimbursement  from  the  sales.  This 
is  generally  the  method  p'ur-ued  by  the  sub- 
scription-book publishers,  of  whom  we  sliall 
say  more  by  and  by.  If  they  pay  copy- 
right at  all,  ihey  usually  pay  not  more  than 
from  three  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price, 
though  from  the  greater  extent  of  their  sales, 
this  pays  the  author  much  better  than  the 
large  percentage  of  the  "regular  trade." 
Sometimes,  again,  a  publisher  has  a  work 
prepared,  employing  several  writers  and  pay- 
ing them  so  much  a  page  for  their  labor. 

Whichever  of  these  plans  may  be  adopted, 
the  maimscript  is  handed  nver  to  the  printer 
to  he  set  up.  The  "  composition,"  or  netting 
up  tha  types,  is  conducted  with  more  oi'  less 
expedition  according  to  the  charaetei"  of  the 
matter,  WliCn  set  up,  proofe  are  taken — 
usually  called  "galley  proofs,"  because  they 
are  impressions  from  the  matter  which  is 
set  up  die  width  of  the  page  or  column,  and 
of  indefinite  length,  technically  called  "  gal- 
leys." The  proofs  are  Carefully  read  by 
a  professional  proof-reader,  and  usually  also 
by  the  author,  after  a  first  revision,  and 
when  corrected,  the  matter  is  made  up  into  ■ 
pages  with  the  requisite  runiung  titles  and 
paging,  and  if  any  large  sale  is  expected,  the 
pages  are  either  stereotyped  or  electrotyped, 
Theplates,as  these  stereotypes  or  electrotypes 
are  called,  are  next  sent  to  the  press-room, 
where  paper  of  the  proper  size  having  been 
provided  and  prepared,  the  book  is  printed 
and  goes  to  the  binder,  who,  having  folded, 
stitched,  covered,  stamped,  and  gilded  it,  de- 
livers it  at  the  publisher's  warehouse,  ready 
for  market.  If  it  is  illustrated,  the  engra- 
vings are  generally  made  while  the  work  is 
going  through  the  press.  They  considerably 
enhance  the  cost,  but  add  also  to  the  sala- 
bleness  of  the  work.  At  tlie  time  of  put- 
ting the  book  on  the  market  from  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies  are 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  press,  and  twe 
copies  are  sent  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
who  is  ex-o^fficio  the  Register  of  copyrights. 
A  considerable,  often  a  large,  sum  is  expen- 
ded in  advertising  the  book.     Most  of  th« 
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larger  publishers  have  one  or  more  periodi- 
cals of  their  .OWD,  of  large  circulation,  in 
which  a  part  of  their  advertising  ia  done, 
but  all  pay  heavy  tribute  to  the  great  dai- 
lies and  weeklies  also.  The  leading  publi- 
cations have  what  are  called  "standing  or- 
ders" from  tbeir  correspondents  all  over  the 
Union,  for  so  many  copies  of  every  16mo 
or  12mo  book,  or  a  smaller  quantity  of 
every  8vo  volume  which  they  publish,  im- 
mediately on  its  publication.  These  stand- 
ing orders  are,  in  many  cases,  sufficient  to 
insure  them  against  loss  in  whatever  they 
publish,  and  thus  make  all  further  sales 
largely  profitable.  A  few  years  ago  book* 
were  sent  out  on  commission,  to  be  returned 
if  not  sold,  but  this  was  attended  with  so 
much  loss,  that  it  has  now  been  given  up  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  in  school  books. 

The  school  book  trade,  though  sometimes 
carried  on  by  publishers  who  are  also  in  the 
general  trade,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
distinctive  in  its  character  every  year.  The 
method  of  publication  and  of  putting  the 
books  on  the  market  difierg  materially  from 
that  of  miscellaneous  books.  They  are 
usually  published  in  series,  of  Headers,  Arith- 
metics, Geographies,  and  other  test-books, 
the  authors  receiving  but  a  small  percentage 
on  each  book,  but  their  immense  sales  mak- 
ing this  very  profitable.  They  are  intro- 
duced into  schools,  or  approved  and  ordered 
by  Boards  of  Education,  or  School  Superin- 
tendents, on  the  urg^it  solicitation  of  agents, 
.  and  often  alter  a  long  and  exciting  contest, 
and  are  furnished  usually  at  first  at  a  very 
low  price  for  introduction.  The  sales  are 
enormous,  constituting  fully  one-half  the  ag- 
gregate sales  of  books  in  tiie  United  States. 
Another  distmct  branch  of  the  publishing 
trade  U  the  "  subscription  book  business," 
Books  are  not  now  subscribed  for,  to  insure 
the  publisher  against  loss  in  their  manufac- 
ture, a*  they  were  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
but  the  business  of  publishing  books,  to  be 
sold  only  by  subscription,  has  attained  a 
great  magnitude.  A  book  published  for  sale 
by  booksellers,  ia  duly  announced,  advertised 
and  exposed  upon  the  counters  of  the  book- 
sellers, usually  has  its  run  of  six  months  or 
so,  selb  to  the  extent  of  2,000,  3,000,  or 
5,U0O  copies,  rarely  more,  and  sometimes  not 
over  1,000  or  l,-)00,  and  then  usually  be- 
comes an  old  book  not  often  inquired  for. 
The  subscription  book,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  intended  for  the  book  stores,  and  is 


not  usually  found  there.  It  is  generally  an 
octavo  volume,  largely  illustrated  and  selling 
at  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  or  six  dollars, 
cheaper  books  not  proving  so  successful.  It 
is  well  known  by  tbose  familiar  with  the 
business,  that  this  is  the  only  way  by  which 
large  and  expensively  illustrated  books  can 
be  made  to  pay.  The  most  valuable  works 
in  this  country  and  England  are  sold  in  this 
way  ;  while  the  expense  of  selling  ia  greater, 
the  sales  are  so  much  larger,  that  not  more 
than  a  tenth  part  as  much  for  original  out- 
lay has  to  be  added  to  the  price — the  pub- 
lisher selling  so  many  more,  receives  a  much 
less  percentage.  This  explains  why  books 
can  be,  and  are  delivered  at  the  homes  of 
the  purchasers,  all  over  the  country,  cheapen 
than  over  the  counters  of  book  stores.  Tho 
net  profit  per  volume  to  subscription  pub- 
lishers is  very  small.  On  most  books  a  sale 
of  10,000  copies  would  not  pay  for  the 
trouble  and  expense, — the  cost  of  engrav- 
ing being  enormous — one  of  50,000  even 
b  but  moderate,  while  sales  of  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more,  which  are  not  uncommon, 
pay  very  handsomely.  We  might  give  many 
instances  of  enormous  sales  of  these  books. 
Goodrich's  Universal  Traveller,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  this  class,  sold  largely.  The  Cot- 
tage Bible  in  two  volumes,  over  200,000 
sets.  Of  the  histories  of  the  late  war,  four 
considerably  exceeded  one  hundred  tliousand 
copies  each — one  reaching  175,000 — Kitto's 
History  of  the  Bibl^  200,000 ;  Richardson's 
"Field,  Dungeon  and  Escape,"  80,000, 
and  his  "  Beyond  the  Mississippi,"  100,000  ; 
Stephens'  "  War:  Between  the  States, " 
62,000;  "Life  and  Death  in  Rebel  Pris- 
ons," 95,000 ;  "Smith's  Bible  Dictionary," 
1  vol..  Royal  8vo,  150,000  ;  Matthew  Hale 
Smith's  "  Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  100,000; 
Raymond's  Life  of  Lincoln,  70,000 ;  Rev. 
Dr.  March's  "  Night  Scenes  of  the  Bible," 
over  100,000 ;  one  edition  of  Fleetwood's 
"  Life  of  Christ,"  (there  tfre  five  or  six  in 
tlie  market)  150,000;  "  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  one  edition,  110,000  ;  Mark 
Twain's  "Innocents  Abroad,"  100,000  ; 
"Roughing   It,"  100,000. 

Subscription  book  publishers  have  been 
accused  of  foisting  worthless  books  upon 
the  market,  but  a  feir  examination  will  show 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  differ- 
ent books  published,  the  percentage  of 
worthless  ones  is  far  less  than  of  those  pub- 
lished by  the  regular  trade  ;  and  very  many 
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of  their   books   are   really   of  the  highest 
character. 

The  practice  of  Belling  subscription  books 
by  numbers,  once  greatly  in  vogue,  is  now 
confined  to  a,  few  houses,  mostly  English. 
Some  of  these  have  been  very  successful, 
but  the  greater  part  have  abandoned  it  in 
consequence  of  tlie  dissatisfection  which  it 
occasioned.  The  numbers  will  sometimes 
far  exceed  what  was  announced,  to  complete 
the  work ;  they  are  delivered  at  unceilain 
times,  and  when  completed  the  cost  is  usu- 
ally much  greater  than  the  subscriber  had 
expected.  If  they  are  all  preserved  they 
have  still  to  be  hound  at  a  heavy  expense.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  subscribers 
ilrop  off  so  fast  from  disappointment  and 
dissatisfection  that  the  publisher  is  compelled 
to  abandon  the  work  unfinished. 

There  are  other  subdivisions  of  the  book- 
trade,  such  as  publishers  of  Medical  books, 
Law  books.  Military  and  Scientific  books. 
Masonic  books,  and  Beligious  books,  which 
are  again  divided  into  Sunday  School  books, 
and  Theological  works. 

About    1«30,   a   system  of   semi-annn; 
trade  sales  was  inaugurated,  for  the  piirpo.- 
of  diflTusing  more  widely  the  publications  i 
the  publishing  houses  and  bringing  buyere 
and  sellers    into    more    frequent    contact. 
These  sales,  though  greatly  modified  from 
their  first  plan,   are  still    maintained,  but 
with  the  abundant  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion and  transmitting  orders,  have  mostly 
outlived  their  usefiilness,  and  many  of  the 
leading  publishers  do  not  now  contribnte  to 
them.     The  number   of  publishers   in   the 
United  States  is  nearly  four  hundred,  but  of 
those  extensively  engaged  in  the  business 
the  number  is  less  than  one  hundred. 

The  sale  of  old  or  second-hand  books 
also  a  very  extensive  branch  of  business 
the  great  dties.  It  is  obvious,  that  where 
book-buying  and  book-reading  are  so  preva- 
lent,  as  is  the  case  among  almost  all  classes 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  there 
must  exist  a  large  number  both  of  public  and 
private  libraries,  and  that  these,  through 
death,  and  the  continual  vicissitudes  that 
attend  families,  are  being  constantly  broken 
up.  If  every  femily  has  a  library  of  great* 
or  less  magnitude,  sooner  or  later  there  is 
sale,  and  it  generally  comes  to  the  hammer 
m  one  or  more  of  the  large  book  auctions 
that  are  held  almost  nightly.  These  auctions 
are  attended  by  the  public,  but  mostly  by 
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the  second-hand  booksellers.  Of  these  there 
numbers  in  those  parts  of  the  city  fre- 
quented most  by  strangers.  They  are  the 
same  as  the  "book-stalls,"  so  femiliar  a 
1  the  literature  of  England  and  the 
countries  of  western  Europe,  as  they  are  m 
fact  a  necessity  everywhere.  In  New  York, 
the  stall-keeper  generally  procures,  for  a 
rent  of  $50  to  $130  per  annum,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  privilege  of  putting  up 
a  set  of  shelves  against  the  outside  of  some 
store  corner.  These  shelves  shut  up  at 
ight,  like  a  large  window,  and  the  shutters 
re  fastened  by  iron  bars  that  have  padlocks. 
These  shelves  contain  a  small  stock,  from 
taOO  to  $400  value,  of  the  most  saleable 
books  that  can  be  picked  up  cheap  at  the 
auctions  of  books,  or  of  household  fumitnre 
of  families  breaking  up,  or  purchased  of 
needy  persons  who  offer  them.  It  follows 
that  the  stalls,  or  stands,  become  the  re- 
ceptacles of  all  old  books,  and  sometimes 
very  rare  and  valuable  ones  that  have  gone 
out  of  print,  and  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
A  great  many  valuable  foreign  books  are 
found  here,  having  been  disposed  of  by 
immigrants  who  become  necessitous.  A 
large  number  of  books  are  sold  from  these 
stalls,  which  also  keep  much  of  the  current 
new  literature.  The  keepers — some  of  them 
— soon  become  possessed  of  sufficient  cap- 
ital to  open  whole  stores ;  and  there  are 
now  in  New  Tork,  and  most  cities  some 
very  large  stores  that  have  rare  collections 
of  old  books.  This  business  has  also  ex- 
tended across  the  water,  so  that  persons  of 
more  scholarly  tastes  have,  through  these 
agencies,  access  to  the  reservoirs  of  old 
books  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  Europe. 

In  the  period  from  1848  to  1857,  works  of 
fiction,  both  from  known  and  unknown  au- 
thors, had  an  immense  sale.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Stowe  led  the  way  in  thb  matter,  her  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin "  selling  to  the  extent  of 
310,000eopieshere,and  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  copies  ia  England ;  of  "  The  I<amp- 
lighter,"  by  Miss  Cummings,  90,000  copies 
were  sold ;  of  "  Fern  Leaves,"  70,000 ; 
"Alone,"  by  "  Marion  Harland,"  over  50,000 ; 
"  Fashion  and  Famine,"  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Ste- 
phens, 30,000  ;  "  Wide,  Wide  World,"  and 
"  Queechy,"  by  Miss  Warner,  nearly  100,000 
each,  ete^  ete. 

The  circulation  attained  at  times  by  ster- 
ling and  standard  works  is  very  large,  as 
follows ; — 
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Kane's  Voyages  pwd  $65,000  copyright. 
Tbe  sale  of  Prescott's  Histories  was  very 
large,  giving,  it  ia  eaid,  50  cts.  copyright. 
The  sales  of  school  books  surpasses  in  quan- 
tity those  of  all  other  books. 

We  have  referred  to  the  very  large  sales 
of  Webster's  Spelling-Booka  and  iSctiona- 
ries.  The  aggregate  of  these  to  the  close 
of  1871  exceeds  sixty  millions  of  volumes. 
For  several  years  before  Messrs.  Cooledge 
&  Brother  relinquished  the  business  (in 
1857),  their  sales  of  Webster's  Speller  were 
very  nearly  one  million  copies  per  annum. 
Messrs.  Appleton  became  the  publishers  in 
1867,  and  though  for  several  reasons  their 
sales  have,  a  portion  of  the  time,  been  smaller 
than  Cooledge'a,  yet  their  a^?*gate  sales,  to 
the  close  of  1871,  were  13,390,000  copies, 
and  their  present  rate  of  issue  is  about 
1,030,OCM)  per  annum.  This  house  have  also 
sold  about  two  and  a  half  milliona  of  Cor- 
neU'a  Geographies,  and  more  than  1,000,000 
Copies  of  Quaokenbos'  Series  of  Text  books. 
They  are  also  the  publishers  of  the  "  New 
American,"  and  the  "Annual  CyclopEedia" 
of  which  about  1,200,000  Super  Royal  8vo 
volumes  have  been  sold.  They  publish  five 
or  six  periodicals,  most  of  them  of  very  large 
circulation,  and  a  Miscellaneous  list  eecond 
in  extent  only  to  Meaars.  Harper  &  Bros. 

Mesara.  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  present  publishers  of  Mitchell's 
Geographies,  sell  about  350,000  copies  an- 
nually, and  the  aggregate  sale  in  the  thirty- 
two  years  since  tlieir  first  publication  has 
been  about  9,500,000  copies.  Smith's  Gram- 
mar, also  published  by  this  house,  sells  at 
the  rate  of  100,000  copies  a  year.  Over 
three  millions  of  copies  of  it  have  been  sold. 

Messrs.  Ivison,  Fliiuney,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  school-book 
trade,  sell  annually  of  their  Sanders'  Read- 
ers and  Spellers  over  1,000,000  copies,  and 
of  their  other  text-books  about  4,000,000 
more.  The  Sanders'  Spellers  and  Readers 
had  been  sold  up  to  the  close  of  1871  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  26,000,000  of  copies  ; 
Robinson's  Mathematics,  4,000,000  of  copies; 
Fasquelle's  French,  and  Woodbury's  Ger- 


Series,   500,000    copies;    Sper 
Penmanship,  1,750,000  ;  Swinton's  History, 

^,000  copies  in  six  months. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  also  largely 
engaged  in  the  school-book  trade,  have  sola 
m  the  aggregate  of  Davies'  Klatbematical 
works  about  7,000,000  volumes,  and  are  now 
selUng  about  350,000  of  them  per  annum. 
Of  Mrs.  Willard's  Histories  their  total  sale 
has  been  about  350,000 ;  of  Clark's  Gram- 
mars, 800,000 ;  of  Parker  &  Watson's  Se- 
of  Readers  (completed  1859)  a  total  of 
about  7,500,000,  and  an  annual  sale  of  about 
700,000;  Monteith  &  McNally's  Geogra- 
phies, total  about  4,750,000 ;  annual  sales 
about  400,000.  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks 
Series  in  Sciences,  annual  sale  of  about 
60,000.  Of  Cleveland's  Compendiums  and 
Wood's  Botanies,  each  a  total  sale  of  about 
150,000.  Their  Teachers  Library  has  sold 
about  100,000  volumes.  Their  total  annual 
sales  of  the  "  National  Series  "  of  text-books 

e  about  4,000,000  volumes. 

Messrs,  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  publishers  of  McGufFey's  Read- 
ers and  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series,  sell 
annually  about  3,500,000  volumes  of  these 

Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  publish  Stoddard's 
Mathematical  series  of  which  over  6,000,000 
copies  have  been  sold ;  Colton's  Geogra- 
phies, over  2,000,000 ;  Comstock's  text-books 
in  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  etc.,  2,000,000  ; 
Bullion's  Series  of  Grammars  and  Classics, 
whose  sale  has  been  very  large,  and  Loss- 
lug's  School  Histories,  also  very  popular. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  combined 
with  the  largest  list  of  Miscellaneous  pub- 
lications in  the  country  a  very  extensive  issue 
of  school  text-books,  of  all  kinds,  to  which 
they  are  constantly  making  additions.  They 
also  publish  three  of  the  moat  widely-circu- 
lating periodicals  in  the  United  States. 
They  employ  an  active  capital  of  about  two 
million  dollars  in  stock  and  machinery,  ex- 
pending more  than  S800,000  per  annum  for 
paper  alone.  They  run  over  fifty  power 
presses,  thirty-five  of  them  Adams'  presses, 
and  many  of  diem  night  and  day.  They 
have  published  2,600  works,  in  over  thirty- 
five  hundred  volumes,  about  equally  divided 
between  original  works  and  reprints.  Their 
issues  of  bound  books  amount  to  more  than 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  volumes  per  an- 

Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
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publish  a  large  list  of  books,  but  their  most 
importaDt  business  ia  tlie  jobbing  of  books 
to  booksellers  throughout  the  country.  Their 
business  in  ^vorable  years  Bmounts  to  frcnn 
five  to  nine  millions  of  dollars. 

Messrs.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Gaxton,  Kemsen  &  Hafibltinger  are  also 
leading  bouses  in  the  school-book  and  job- 
bing trade. 

The  Bale  of  music  books  is  very  large. 
Some  of  the  smaller  music  books  for  schools 
and  Sunday-ichools  have  sold  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  two  millions  of  copies,  and  the 
"  Carmina  Sacra,"  a  popular  collection  of 
church  music,  has  bad  a  sale  of  over  500,- 
000  copies.  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  and  C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Bigelow 
&  Main,  T.  E.  Perkins,  F.  J.  Huntingtoi 
&  Co.,  Philip  Phillips,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Horace  Waters,  and  W.  A.  Pond  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  Root  &  Cady  of  Chicago,  E.  H. 
Butler  &  Co.,  and  Lee  &  Walker  of  Phila- 
delphia are  the  largest  music  book  publish- 
ers. 

The  publication  of  agricultural  books  has 
been  made  a  specialty  by  one  or  two  houses, 
and  one  of  these,  Messrs.  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.,  who  are  also  the  publishers  of  the  agri- 
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cultural  paper  of  largest   circulation,  sell 
very  large  quantities. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
works  of  the  different  classes  specifted,  pub- 
lished in  each  year  or  period  mentioned : 

Jm. ,  18», 
lo  M«., 

1S5B.        18S8.  1866.  ISH. 

Worfci.  Works.      Wotka.  Worki. 

EdncstloMl, 1B9           7i8 .  67  28S 

Natunl  lOBtoiT,  .Agrionl- 

ture  and  Bciaiun 66          180  IBS  827 

BiograpV, IM           218  ISO  144 

BMajB.Poetry.andFltUon,  778  1^7  166  629 

Thwli^/  and  Beltgloa,. . . .  6S1           842  J2»  8S3 

Hls'otT 78          231  191  S8 

JmenJlcs 93           117  31a  803 

Music  anirina  Art., 42          161  8T  145 

VQjimei  uid  TisTsls, 29          157  25  117 

ModicioeandLiw, 29           IS3  65  842 

Drama, 29            23  18 

13            ai  io  87 

alSdeiwes, 28            80  42  48 

eoui, »4  290  116 

2,162        4,886       l,8n2         8,297 
iThlchnnlBaprinU,..    649       1,493  276  fS2 

Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich  (jpeter  Pariey),  in  his 
"  Eecollections  of  a  Life-time,"  gave  a  table 
of  the  value  of  books  manufactured  and  sold 
af  different  periods  in  the  United  States. 
We  add  to  that  table  an  estimate  of  the 
values  of  each  class  of  books  sold  in  1870, 
based  upon  the  census  returns  for  that  year :. 


floliool  Books •760,001) 

Clssslcal  Teit-Bookl, 260,000 

ThBologiiial  and  Keli^ooi 160,000 

Law  200,000 


1840. 


1,1D0,00( 
350,<)0( 

260,00C         , 

800JXK)        400,000        700, 


1S70. 


2,6U0,00a      8,500,000     6,500,000  12,600,00 


4,900,000      8,600^ 
16/)00.000     21,200,000 


A  part  of  this  great  increase  from  1860 
to  1870  is  due  to  the  enhanced  price  of 
books  since  the  war,  but  the  greater  p^rt  is 
the  result  of  the  now  impulse  given  to  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  in  the  nation.  More 
than  thirty  millions  of  our  people  are  read- 
ers and  require  books  as  r^ularly  as  they 
require  food.  It  is  computed  that  nearly 
two  millions  of  the  Freedmen  have  learned 
to  read  since  1863.  The  estaUisbment  of 
an  efficient  public  school  system  in  nearly 


every  State  in  the  Union,  the  organization 
of  a  National  Bureau  of  education,  the  Pea- 
body  Educational  Fund,  the  establishmenii 
of  schools  of  all  grades  for  the  Freedmen 
and  their  children,  and  the  liberal  endow- 
ment of  so  many  instituiions  of  higher  edu- 
cation have  all  tended  to  make  the  decade 
from  1860  to  1870  one  remarkable  for  in- 
tellectual progress,  and  hence  of  necessity 
an  era  favorable  to  the  wide  diffusion  of 
literature. 


PENS. 


The  use  of  Bome  implement  for  writing 
was  a  necessity  immediately  on  the  reduc- 
tion   of  the  first  language  to  writing,  and 

very  various  are  the  instruments  which  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  as,  indeed,  it  was 


necessary  they  should  be,  flrom  the  great  wi- 
riety  of  matflrials  on  which  the  writing  was 
to  he  inscribed  The  rock  inscriptions  found 
in  the  Caucasus,in  Arabia,  in  Petra.in  Egypt, 
in  India,  Burmah,  Siam,  and  China  and  else- 
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where,  must  have  been  engraved  by  pointed 
iustrumeuts  of  the  hardest  steel ;  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  softer  limestones,  steatites  or 
talcose  slates  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  were 
obviously  made  with  a  sharp  cutting  instru- 
ment, and  the  arrow-headed  writing  on  their 
bricks  was  impressed  with  a  punch  or  die, 
The  tablets  of  lead,  copper,  or  soft  brass, 
required  a  steel  pointed  stylus.  The  waxen 
tablets  required  a  stylus  of  ivory  or  bone, 
with  a  flat  blade  for  making  necessary  era- 
sures, and  when  parchment  and  paper  was 
used  for  writing  purposes,  the  sharp  pointed 
stick,  or  later  the  reed  pen  was  employed  to 
iuBcribe  upon  these  surfeces  the  matters 
which  needed  to  be  written.  The  Oiinese 
used  and  still  use,  a  Camel's  hair  pencil 
charged  with  the  semi-liquid  paste,  known 
as  India  Ink,  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
leaves  of  various  species  of  palm  are  still 
used  in  the  East  for  writing,  and  a  pointed 
stick  and  the  juice  ojisome  berries  serve  for 
pen  and  ink.  With  the  introduction  of  pa- 
per into  Eastern  Europe  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  caroe  the  employment  of 
the  gray  goose  quill  which  for  a  thousand 
years  and  more,  was  the  implement  for  wri- 
ters and  scribblers  of  all  sorts.  Yet  there 
were  serious  objections  to  the  qoill  pen.  Its 
point  was  only  hard  before  it  had  been  long 
soaked  in  ink,  and  it  was  far  from  being 
permanent.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Dr.  John 
GUI,  the  famous  commentator  and  theologian, 
wrote  all  his  thirty  or  forty  ponderous  folios 
with  one  quill  pen,  and  that  an  old  one  when 
he  began  ;  but  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  be 
told  by  the  same  authority,  that  the  printer 
of  his  works  complained  that  he  had  been 
made  blind  by  the  effiirt  to  decipher  Dr. 
Gill's  manuscript  It  resulted  from  this  in- 
equality and  rapid  deterioration  of  quill 
pens  that  when  the  inventive  genius  of  mod- 
em nations  was  aroused,  one  of  the  first 
things  in  which  improvement  was  sought 
was  the  implement  of  the  ready  writer. 
The  points  required  for  a  good  pen  were  a 
firm,  indestructible  point,  great  flexibility, 
non-corroaion  of  either  pen  or  point,  capacity 
to  retain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ink  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  constant  replenishing, 
and  adaptability  to  the  various  tastes  of  wri- 
ters. Melals  seemed  to  possess  most  of  these 
qualities,  but  the  early  experiments  with 
them  proved  fcdlures. 

As  early  as  1803,  attempts'  were  made  in 
Great  Britain  to  make  pens  of  steel.  They 
had  but  a  single  slit,  and  were  poor  aflTairs, 


though  quite  costly.  Silver  was  tried  with 
a  little  better  success,  but  the  points  were 
too  soft  and  the  pen  bent  very  easily.  It 
was,  moreover,  too  costly  for  general  use. 
The  improvements  in  steel  pens  made  by 
Mason,  Gillott,  Perry,  Levy,  and  other  man- 
ufacturers between  1820  and  1830  and  since 
that  time,  have  rendered  these  useful  little 
articles  of  great  service  to  tlie  world.  By 
the  use  of  machinery  and  the  division  of 
labor,  their  production  was  so  greatly  cheap- 
ened that  they  were  put  within  the  reach  of 
all.  In  Birmingham,  England  alone,  nearly 
l,oOO  millions  of  steel  pens  are  annually 
made.  Large  numbers  are  also  manuiactured 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  manu&cture  steel  pens 
in  the  United  States,  but  without  great  suo- 
ce?s.  One  or  two  manufacturers  have,  how- 
ever, perfevered  in  spite  of  all  opposition 
and  discouragements,  and  have  succeeded  in 
producinir  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  a  good 
pen  at  a  feir  price.  The  Washington  Me- 
dallion pen  has  attained  such  a  reputation 
as  to  be  largely  counterfeited  in  Germany 
and  England.  But  the  steel  pen,  popular 
and  cheap  as  it  has  been  and  still  is,  does 
not  answer  nit  the  requirements  of  a  good 
pen.  It  is  in  its  best  estate  wanting  some- 
what in  the  pliancy  of  the  quill  i  it  deterior- 
ates rapidly  on  use,  so  tliat  the  handwriting 
can  never  be  precisely  the  same  on  two  suc- 
cessive days,  and  it  soon  corrodes  and  be- 
comes entirely  worthless.  I'ermanen<y  and 
uniformity  in  execution  are  the  indispensa- 
ble requisites  for  a  perfect  pen. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  attention 
should  early  have  been  turned  to  gold  as 
moat  likely  to  fulfil  these  requisites.  The 
first  attempts  were  like  those  in  steel,  fail- 
ures. The  first  gold  pens  were  made  by 
John  Isaac  Hawkins,  an  American  residing 
in  England,  about  1825,  Mordan,  the  Eng- 
lish pencil  case  maker,  also  attempted  to 
make  them  not  long  after,  but  his  pens  were 
inelastic  and  poorer  than  Hawkins'.  The 
use  of  iridium  and  osmium  points  to  these 
pens  is  due  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  soldered 
them  on  to  the  points  of  the  pens  he  made. 
Rev.  Mr.  Cleveland,  an  American  clergy- 
man, visiting  England,  purchased  of  Haw- 
kins his  right  to  make  gold  pens  in  183o, 
and  on  his  return  induced  Levi  Brown,  a 
watchmaker  in  Detroit,  to  undertake  their 
manufecture.  At  first  Brown  met  with  lit- 
tle success,  but  in  1840,  he  removed  to  New 
York  and  there  the  business  grew  in  im- 
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portance.  The  pens  made  were,  however, 
very  uasatiafectory,  and  would  be  now  con- 
sidered worthleas  eieept  for  old  gold.  About 
1814,  Ml*.  Joha  Readell,  an  employe  of 
Brown,  commenced  making  machinery  for 
the  manu&cture  of  pens,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  made  almost  entirely  by 
hand.  A.  G.  Bagley  and  a  Mr.  Bamey,  Mr. 
Leroy  W.  Fairchild,  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Dixon,  both  of  whom  were  Bubsequntly  aaeo- 
ciated  with  Mr.  Rendell,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  between  this  period  and  185 'J, 
and  soon  after  several  olJiera  commenced 
operations  in  a  small  way.  Very  many  in- 
ferior pens  were  thrown  upon  the  market, 
but  those  made  by  the  machinery  of  Ren- 
dell, improved  by  Fairchild,  had  a  very  good 
reputation.  One  of  Fairchild's  improve- 
ments consisted  in  bedding  the  iridium  points 
in  the  gold  instead  of  soldering  them  as  had 
been  done  at  first.  In  1859,  there  were  in 
the  United  States  thirteen  gold  pen  factories, 
eight  of  which  were  in  New  York,  and  one 
in  Brooklyn.  There  were  also  two  in  Con- 
necticut, one  in  Massachusetta,  and  one  in 
Cincinnati.  Five  or  siz  of  these  made  pens 
of  very  foir  quality,  the  rest  produced  only 
inferior  goods,  and  most  of  them  worthless 
trash. 

In  1851,  Alexander  Morton,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Bagley, 
oommenced  the  manufacture  of  gold  pens 
on  his  own  account  in  New  York  City,  and 
very  soon  by  his  inventions  for  tempering 
and  finishing  them  with  perfect  uniformily, 
took  the  'position  which  he  and  his  successors 
have  maintained  to  this  day.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  manufacture,  gold 


pen  making  was  reduced  to  an  es 
Previously  even  the  best  makers  could  not 
duplicate  a  pen.  Its  exact  temper  and  elas- 
ticity, and  its  perfect  writing  qualities  wer« 
beyond  their  control,  and  hence  the  selection 
of  a  pen  was  a  matter  which  must  be  at- 
tended to  in  person.  Mr.  Morton  brought 
his  machinery  to  such  perfection,  and  was 
so  exact  and  thorough  in  every  department 
of  the  manuiacture,  that  he  could  at  once 
decide  by  a  glance  at  the  handwriting  of  a 
customer  what  grade  of  pen  would  best  suit 
him,  and  intjoduced  the  practice  of  filling 
individual  orders  by  mail,  and  in  the  ten 
years,  1860-1870,  forwarded  some  milhona 
of  pens  in  that  way.  There  are  now  a  very 
considerable  number  of  manufacturers  of 
gold  pens  in  this  country,  some  of  them  for- 
merly employes  of  Mr.  Morton,  but  while 
some  of  them  make  very  good  pens,  there  is 
no  uniformity  about  their  manufacture,  and 
most  of  them  lack  that  permanent  temper 
and  elasticity  which  are  the  result  of  Mr. 
Morton's  processes.  This  peculiar  excellence 
of  Morton's  pens  has  been  recognized  by 
English  bankers  and  clerks,  among  whom 
these  pens  have  the  highest  reputation.  We 
desire  to  be  understood  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  The  other  pen  mantilHcturers  may, 
and  we  presume  do,  make  occasionally,  pens 
as  good  as  those  made  by  the  Morton  pro- 
cess, bnt  they  cannot  do  it  uniformly  by  any 
other  method.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing what  has  been  the  comparative  success 
of  the  difierent  manufacturers,  nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  any  consequence  in  this  work.  It 
only  the  perfection  of  the  product  which 
concerns  us. 


BOOK-BINDING. 


CHAPTER  L 

BOOK-BINDINQ. 

The  binding  of  books  is  an  art  probably 
older  than  the  art  of  book  priating  itself, 
since  there  existed  a  necessity  for  confining 
the  manuscripts  and  scrolls  that  were  the 
medium  of  preserving  thought  in  ancient 
days.  Even  that  was  a  progress,  however  ; 
BiDce  the  slabs  of  stone  that  bore  the  divine 


commandments  could  not  have  needed  bind- 
ing, nor  could  the  roctsand  bricks,  on  which 
the  Babylonians  traced  their  Ideas,  have  well 
been  bound.  The  difierent  modes  of  con- 
veying and  preserving  ideas,  that  were  adopt- 
ed in  difierent  ages  and  nations,  caused  re- 
course to  be  had  to  almost  all  materials  ac- 
cording to  exigencies,  and  these  were  pre- 
served according  to  the  exigency. 
The  books  of  wood,  or  metal,  were  bound 
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by  festening  the  sheets  of  which  they  were 
composed  at  the  backs  by  hinges.  When 
parchment  and  paper  succeeded,  the  baets 
of  tho  sheets  were  sewed  togetber,  and  tbe 
covering  varied  as  the  arts  progressed  and 
materials  were  adopted.  The  art  itself  has 
made  material  progress  only  of  recent  years. 
It  came  to  be  a  separate  art  only  when  tbe 
discovery  of  printing,  by  multiplying  books, 
made  tbe  binding  of  them  too  laborious  for 
those  who  did  it  when  years  were  spent  in 
copying  one  book.  In  778,  Alcuin,  a  monk, 
native  of  England,  commenced  to  copy  tbe 
Bible,  and  finished  it  800,  for  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne.  When  twenty-two  years  was 
required  to  make  one  copy,  there  was  not 
much  business  for  tbe  binder,  whose  labors 
commenced  with  those  of  the  printing  press. 
Whiie  books  were  still  comparatively  dear, 
the  binding  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the 
cost.  Of  late  years,  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  neatness  and  durability.  The  req- 
uisites of  a  well-bound  book  are  solidity, 
elasticity,  and  elegance.  Among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  the  French  take  the  lead  in  ar- 
tistic taste,  but  tbe  English  excel  in  the  ex- 
pensive finish  of  tbe  more  costly  editions. 
In  the  United  States,  machinery  is  employed, 
more  titan  elsewhere,  to  attain  tbe  desirable 
result  at  less  cost. 

Books  are  printed  npon  paper  of  various 
sizes,  which  formerly  were  three,  called  royal, 
demy,  and  crown.  The  book  took  the  size 
indicated  by  tbe  paper  used.  The  demy 
size  was  mostly  used,  and  the  sheets  were 
folded  a  greater  or  less  number  of  times. 
Thus,  folded  once  in  the  middle,  gives  two 
leaves,  or  four  pages,  and  is  called  foiio. 
"When  the  sheet  is  ^ain  folded,  it  gives  four 
leaves,  or  eight  pages,  and  is  called  quarto ; 
folded  again,  the  result  is  eight  leaves,  or 
sixteen  pages,  and  is  octavo.  By  folding 
into  twelve  leaves,  or  twenty-four  pages,  we 
make  a  dnodecimo ;  and  if  into  eighteen 
leaves,  or  thirty-six  pages,  it  forms  octo- 
decimo. Of  a  size  less  than  this,  the  books 
are  pocket  editions.  The  sizes  of  books  thus 
formed  are  generally  designated  as  4to,  8vo, 
12mo,  ISmo,  24mo,  33mo,  iSmo,  etc.  The 
eize  of  tbe  printed  page  corresponds  with  the' 
size  of  this  fold.  Thus,  tbe  size  of  this 
volume  is  royal  octavo,  being  printed  on 
paper  a  size  laiger  than  demy,  or  ordinary 
octavo.  Each  sheet  of  paper  contains  eight 
leaves,  or  sixteen  pages ;  and  there  are  fifty 
of  these  sheets  in  tho  book.  Thus,  the  type' 
is  composed  of  sixteen  pages  in  one  "  form," 


and  one  side  of  a  double  sheet  receives  the 
impression  of  those  sixteen  pt^es  by  one 
movement  of  the  press,  and  then,  being  re- 
versed, receives  an  impression  on  the  other 
side  from  the  same  type.  As  the  sheets  leave 
the  press  they  are  hang  up  to  dry,  when  they 
are  placed  under  a  hydraulic  press  of  great 
power.  They  are  then  counted  out  into 
quires  of  twenty-four  sheets  each,  and  sent  to 
die  binders.  There,  in  the  folding  room_,  the 
sheets  are  folded  by  girls.  The  object  is  to 
fold  down  the  pages,  so  as  to  iall  one  upon 
the  other  with  perfect  accuracy,  since  upon 
this  the  proper  binding  of  the  book  depends. 
The  whole  edition  of  sheets  is  folded  with 
great  rapidity  by  one  girl.  Some  of  these 
will  fold  400  in  an  hour,  but  the  average 
may  be  300.  A  folding  machine  has  lately 
been  introduced,  by  which,  it  is  said,  two 
girls  will  do  as  much  as  eighteen  by  hand. 
Bach  sheet  folded  is  a  signature,  and  gen- 
erally these  are  designated  by  some  figure 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  each  sheet. 
The  folded  sheets  are  laid  in  piles,  in  the 
order  of  these  signatures.  The  "  gatherer" 
then,  with  the  right  hand,  takes  them,  one 
by  one,  and  places  them  in  tbe  left,  until  a 
complete  set,  or  full  book,  is  collected.  This 
is  performed  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  said  an 
active  girl  will  gather  25,000  in  a  day. 
After  this,  the  sheets  are  "knocked  up" 
evenly,  and  pressed  in  a  hydraulic  press; 
but  recently,  a  machine  has  been  introduced, 
by  which  time  is  economized.  The  en- 
graving, on  another  p^e,  shows  tbe  figure 
of  that  by  Hoe  il:  Company,  which  is  the 
favorite  for  embossing,  as  well  as  compress- 
ing. The  machine  runs  slower  for  smashing. 
The  size,  15  by  17,  weighs  half  a  ton,  and  is 
sold  at  8400.  The  book  is  now  examined 
by  the  collector,  in  order  to  detect  any  error 
of  arrangement  in  the  signatures.  The  books 
then  go  to  the  sawing  machine,  where,  being 
properly  arranged,  fine  circular  saws  cut  fine 
indentations  in  the  books,  to  admit  as  many 
pieces  of  twine,  to  each  of  which  each  sheet 
is  sewed.  This  is  performed  by  girls,  at  a 
table  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  When 
the  sewing  is  complete,  the  "endpapers" 
are  pasted  on  the  book. 

The  books  next  are  trimmed  by  having 
the  edges  cut  by  a  machine.  To  effect  this 
they  are  piled  upon  a  platform,  under  a  la^ 
knife,  wnicb,  being  worked  by  a  cranfe, 
descends,  like  a  guillotine,  cutting  a  large 
number  at  once.  The  figure  of  the  trimming 
machine  is  given   on  another  page.     The 
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knife  used  in  this  machine  is  21  inches  long, 
and  has  a  short,  vibratory  movement;  thus 
combining  the  advantages  of  the  long  sta- 
tioBaiT  knife  with  those  of  the  ordinary 
plough.     The  work  to  be  trimmed  ia  placed 

r'nst  the  adjustable  guide  on  the  bed  of 
press,  in  front  of  the  knife,  and  is  com- 
pressed by  the  wheel  and  screw.  The  table, 
on  which  the  press  stands,  Is  adjustable  in 
all  directions,  and  is  also  self-aeting,  so  that, 
when  thrown  into  gear,  it  rises  to  the  re- 
quired height  and  diseng^es  itself — thus 
preventing  injury  to  the  knife — and  then 
drops  down  to  its  original  position.  Three 
Bides  of  the  work  can  be  successively  pre- 
sented to  the  action  of  the  knife,  by  simply 


turning  the  I^ess  to  the  quarter  and  half- 
turn  stops.  The  '  ■  ■■  '  ' 
either  by  hand  or  steam  po' 


!  machine  c 


be  worked 

_ J. ,  and  can  be 

easily  adjusted  to  cut  any  size  from  3  to  1 8 
inches  long,  and  from  1  to  15  inches  wide. 
This  machine  has  been  in  operation  some 
twenty-five  years.  The  backs  now  receive 
a  coat  of  glue,  to  impart  firmness.  They 
are  then,  by  the  "hacking  machine" — which 
is  an  improvement  of  some  ten  years'  stand- 
ing— rounded  on  the  back,  and  receive  a 
groove  for  the  boards.  They  are  then  cut 
on  the  ends,  A  piece  of  muslin,  nearly 
long  as  the  book,  and  extending  an  inch 
over  the  sides,  is  then  pasted  on,  and  the 
book  is  ready  to  receive  the  boards. 
These  consist  of  mill-boards  cut  a  little  larger 
than  the  book,  and  cloth  cut  large  enough 
to  torn  over  all.  The  cloth  is  glued,  and 
one  board  is  placed  upon  it.  The  comers 
of  the  cloth  are  then  cut,  and  the  edges 
turned  down  and  rolled  smooth.  It  is  then 
dressed,  when  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  the 
stamper.  The  stamping,  or  embossing,  ia 
done  in  a  press,  from  dies  previously  pre- 

tiared.  When  the  sides  are'  lettered,  the 
etters  are  engraved  in  metal,  and  impressed 
upon  the  cloth.  Gold  leaf  is  placed  upon 
the  cloth,  and  the  heat  of  the  stamp  causes 
it  to  adhere  in  the  desired  places.  The 
book  is  then  pasted  on  the  sides,  placed  in 
the  covers,  and  pressed,  when  it  is  a  book 
bound  in  cloth.  The  stamping,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  arming  press,  will  per- 
form, almost  instantaneously,  what  formerly 
would  have  required  a  week.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  combination  of  the  arts 
' — designing,  die-sinking,  and  application  of 
machinery.  When  a  particular  design  is 
required  upon  a  book,  the  artist  draws  it 
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upon  paper;  it  is  then  cut  in  brass,  or  steel, 
and  this  block  in  the  press  embosses  a  great 
many  covers  at  a  blow. 

With  books  bound  in  leather,  the  process 
is  not  so  expeditious.  In  order  to  insure 
solidity,  the  books  were  formerly  beaten 
upon  a  stono  with  a  broad-faced  hammer. 
They  are  now  squeezed  between  steel  rollers, 
to  effect  the  same  object.  The  engraving 
of  the  rolling  machine,  in  another  column, 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  one  that  is  now 
used  by  bookbinders,  in  place  of  screw  and 
hydraulic  presses,  for  pressing  folded  sheets. 
llie  work  is  placed  on  an  iron  table  in  front 
of  the  rollers,  between  plates  of  iron,  paste- 
board, or  leather,  and  passed  through  the 
machine  as  often  as  necessary.  The  adjust- 
ing screws  are  geared  together,  so  that  the 
rollers  are  always  parallel  to  each  other.  It 
is  strongly  geared,  and  may  be  run  by  either 
hand  or  steam  power.     The  sewing  is  done 

a  more  substantial  manner.    The  volume, 


placed  in  the  laying  press,  has  its  back  ham- 
mered very  carefully,  so  as  to  spread  the 
sheets  on  each  side  of  the  boards  without 
wrinkling  the  inside,  aiid  the  work  proceeds 
until  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  finisher  a 
perfect  model.  It  opens  easily,  and  lies  flat 
out  without  any  strain,  and  its  hinges  are 
without  crease. 

In  gilding  the  edges  of  a  book,  they  are 
scraped  smooth  and  covered  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  red  chalk,  as  a  groundwork  for  the 
size,  wliich  is  formed  of  one  egg  to  half  a 
pint  of  water.  The  gold  is  laid  on  the  size, 
and  then  burnished  with  a  bloodstone. 

The  embellishment  of  book  covers  is  called 
"tooling,"  and,  when  plain,  blind  tooling. 
By  this  latter,  sometimes  glossy  black  in- 
dentations are  made  to  contrast  tastefully 
with  the  rich  color  of  the  morocco.  This 
is  performed  by  wetting  the  morocco,  and 
applying  the  too!  in  a  heated  state. 

There  has  been  a  method  invented  by 
which  the  leaves  of  a  book  are  fiied  together 
with  India-rubber  instead  of  sewing.  The 
sheets  being  cut  evenly,  receive  a  solution 
of  the  material ;  as  each  leaf  is  held  only 
by  the  rubber,  the  book  is  made  to  lie  very 
flat.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  come 
into  much  favor.  The  fashion  of  imitating 
antique  styles  of  binding  has  led  to  the  use 
of  wood  instead  of  pasteboard,  in  some  fancy 
styles  of  costly  books.  It  is  only  a  passing 
caprice,  since  wood  cannot  supplant  the 
pasteboard. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


With  the  settlement  of  the  colonies,  there 
were  necessarily  but  few  attempts  at  literary 
productions.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  brought 
with  them  many  books  from  their  native 
land,  but  these  were  mostly  bibles  and  theo- 
logical works.  They  were  persons  whose 
minds  bore  the  strongest  religious  impres- 
sions. In  them  the  sentiment  of  piety  ap- 
proached austerity ;  and  they  were  not  un- 
frequently  charged  with  fanaticism.  The 
time  they  had  to  devote  to  literature  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  pemsal  of  those  de- 
votional works  that  sustained  and  illostrated 
that  faith  which  they  had  made  their  rule 
of  action  under  all  circumstances,  and  which 
they  lived  up  to  with  all  the  sternness  of 
their  bold  and  decided  characters.  They 
had  encountered  the  perils  of  the  wilder- 
ness to  rear  free  homes ;  and  they  were  de- 
termined, also,  to  make  them  temples  to  the 
Lord.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  literature 
and  the  finer  arts  of  life  were,  even  at  that 
remote  period,  foreign  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  founders  of  all  the  colonies 
were  among  the  most  elegant  writors  and 
accomplished  scholars  of  the  time.  Such 
men  as  Raleigh,  Baltimore,  Penn,  Ogle- 
thorpe, Smith,  Winthrop,  and  a  crowd  of 
others,  would  have  been  ornaments  to  the 
moat  brilliant  circles  of  any  country ;  with 
them  and  their  successors,  education  and  re- 
ligion were  the  foremost  objects  of  atten- 
tion. But  among  men  so  busy  with  the 
work  in  hand,  as  to  declare  "  that  the  laws 
of  God  should  govern  until  they  had  time  to 
make  others,"  much  genera)  literature  could 
not  find  cultivation.  Theological  works  were 
the  staple,  and  these  were  produced  with  an 
independence  of  thought  and  a  vigor  of  ar- 
gument which  enchained  their  adherents  and 
astonished  the  opponents  they  had  left  at 
home.    As  the  laws  of  God  were  the  models 


of  government,  so  were  the  inspired  writers 
the  only  guides  for  the  faith  of  that  stead- 
feat  people.  Those  original  and  strong 
thinkers  were  also  powerful  and  prolific 
writers;  and  some  of  tbem  won  the  first 
place,  in  the  estimation  of  the  learned,  as 
theologians.  Cotton  Mather,  who  had  no 
equal  as  a  scholar,  wrote  382  works,  of  one 
of  which,  "  Essays  to  do  Good,"  Dr.  Frank- 
lin remarks :  "  It  perhaps  gave  me  a  tone  of 
thinking  that  had  an  influence  upon  some 
of  the  principal  future  events  of  my  life." 
Thus  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  minds 
of  the  eighteenth,  or,  indeed,  any  century, 
impressed  with  the  vigorous  stj'le  of  a  colo- 
nic author.  The  simple  missionary,  Jonar 
than  Edwards,  a  large  portion  of  whose  use- 
ful life  was  spent  on  the  confines  of  civiliza- 
tion, produced  works  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Chalmers,  a  century  afterward,  stamped 
him  as  "the  greatest  of  theologians,"  and 
called  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  the  remark 
that,  "  in  power  of  subtle  reasoning  he  was, 
perhaps,  unmatched  among  men."  Mr.  Ed- 
wards succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the 
New  Jersey  College,  and  died  in  1758.  He 
was  the  type  of  the  theological  age  of  the 
country.  His  work  became  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy  for  enlightened  Protestant  Eu- 
rope. That  voice,  which  was  indeed  "  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,"  became  the  test- 
book  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  the  old 
world. 

As  the  colonies  advanced  in  wealth  and 
numbers,  more  diversified  views  ■  naturally 
sprung  up,  but  the  books  of  amusement  and 
instruction  were  mostly  imported  from  Eng- 
land. There  was  little  in  the  rude  struo^Ie 
with  the  wilderness  to  foster  an  independent 
school  of  literature,  which  flourished  much 
better  in  England,  where  existed  all  the  re- 
sources of  libraries  and  information.  That 
bold  and  strong  natural  intellects,  hke  that 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  should  grow  up,  was  almost 
a  necessity  of  the  vigorous  race  that  pro- 
duced him  ;  and  his  works  were  at  once  ap- 
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predated,  because  they  reflected  the  geniu: 
of  the  people.  The  clear,  rtrong'scnse  ot 
"Poor  Richard "struek  a  responsive  chord 
In  every  heart,  and  there  was  little  reason  to 
bo  surprised  that  the  almanac  reached  a  cir-, 
culatiori  of  10,000  in  1735.  The  school 
system  that  Lad  bean  early  established  by 
the  colonists,  laid  a  broad  foundation  for 
future  literature.  To  make  all  classes  pf 
persona  readers,  was  to  create  a  deraaiid.for 
bSoka  that  must  sooner  or  later  be  gratifiedV 
and  writers  and  speakers  were  euro  to  find 
the  avenue  to  the  public  mind  when  the  oc- 
casion ofiered.  This  presented  itself  when 
the  disputes  with  the  motlier  country  began 
to  take  a  serious  form.  Tliose  events  stirred 
the  depths  of  feeling  in  all  ranks  and  classes,  ■ 
and  an  army  of  orators  rose  into  public 
view  at  once,  to  fan  the  flames  of  dbcontcnt 
into  a  conflagration  that  ultimately  consumed 
the  loyalty  of  the  colonists,  and  liift  their 
original  sturdy  independence  of  character  to 
assert  itself  in  political  separation.  The 
eloquence  of  Otis,  of  John  Adams,  Patrick 
Henry,  Samuel  Adams;  of  Pincknoy,  of  RuC- 
ledge,  and  others,  live  for  na  only  in  the  ef- 
fects they  produced,  and  of  which  our  insti- 
tutions are  the  manifestation.  Unhappily 
there  were  then  no  means  of  reporting  by 
which  those  soHl-stirring  speeches  could  be 
preserved,  and  we  have  hut  a  few  sketches 
of  Fisher  Ames  and  Patrick  Henry.  While 
those  illustrious  men  roused  the  nation  with 
their  voices,  numbei-s  aided  with  their  pens ; 
among  these,  Thomas  Paine's  pamphlet, 
"  Common  Sense,"  and  his  series  of  tracts 
entitled  "The  Crisis,"  produced  a  marvellous 
eflfect.  The  papers  in  themselves,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  give  no  evidence  of  great  ability,  but 
they  were  fitted  to  the  epoch  with  extraordi- 
nary aptness;  and  tradition  assures  us  that 
each,  on  its  appearance,  produced  a  furore 
difficult  to  conceive.  The  epoch  was  one  of 
intense  excitement;  and  those  papers  held  up 
clearly  the  dark  side  of  kingcraft  to  a  people 
in  whose  minds  republicanism  was  makmg 
rapid  growth.  The  pamphlets  and  papers 
that  circulated  at  that  penod  were,  some  of 
them,  marked  with  great  learning  and  power. 
The  correspondence  then  carried  on  among 
public  men,  and  which  has  since  been  col- 
lected and  given  to  the  public,  surpasses  in 
learning,  pmitical  sagacity,  grace  of  diction, 
v^or  of  thought,  and  power  of  expression, 
any  thing  of  tlie  kind  that  ever  before  ap- 
peared in  any  country.  We,  that  read  those 
papers  by  the  light  of  seventy  years  of  sub- 
17" 


iquent  history,  are  better  able  to  appreciate 
[the  extraordinary  ability  they  evince.  The 
letters  of  Franklin,-  Jefferson,  Jay,  Adams, 
Wasliirigtdn,  Morris,  and  others,  will,  while 
the  nation  lasts,  be  preserved  as  models  of 
lit'erary  excellence.  The  publication  of  the 
"  Federalist "  was  an  era  in  political  wiiting ; 
the  work  waathc  joint  prodnction  of  Alexan- 
der Ilamlltoii,  James  JUadison,  and  John  Jay. 
The  papers  were  signed  "  Publius,"  and  their 
object  was  to  urge  the  importance  of  union 
in  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  The 
statesmen  ot  Europe  regarded  the  work  with 
adinirktion ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  re-' 
marked :  "  It  exhibits  an  extent  and  pre- 
cision of  information,  a  profundity  of  re- 
search, and  an  acutcncss  of  understandiiijg' 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  most 
illuairious  statesmen  of  ancient  or  modern 
times."  In  his  work  on  "Democracy  in- 
America,"  Do  Tocqueidllc  remarks  that  "  it 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  the  statesmen  of 
every  nation."  If  the  reader  of  the  present' 
day  is  struck  with  the  clear-sighted  sagacily' 
that  the  papers  erince,  how  much  greater' 
is  onr  admiration  when  we  reflect  that  those 
statesmen  were  reared  in  our  colonial  state, 
withoat  Sxiv.  of  that  experience  which  hai 
shedits  light  upon  us.  The  wisdom  they. 
displayed  was  tne  result  of  their  own  pro- 
found deliberation.  The  writings  were  an 
interchange  of  views  between  a  race  of  in- 
tellectual giants  who  were  giving  birth  toa' 
nation,  lie  works  of  James  Madison  com- 
prise fifteen  octavo  volumes  of  600  pageS' 
each,  and  are  distinguished  for  sound- 
ness of  reasoning,  and  great  sagacity.  Tho 
report'  of  Hamilton,  as  secretary  of  tlie 
treasurj-,  on  banks  and  manufacture^  was  of 
^at  celebrity ;  and,  as  far  as  it  descrihed 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  was  valuable. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  one  oT 
a  race  of  Titans  who  were  organizing  a  nii- 
tion'of  a  kind  that  never  before  existed ;  snd^ 
if  the  views  he  advocated  have  not  been' 
justified  by  the  experience  that  tlie  nation 
has  wrought  out  in  the  last  seventy  years,  it 
is  not  surprising;  nor  can  his  great  wisdom 
be  taxed  on  that  accouni.ahy  more  than  tho 
vto  ability  of  Patrick  Heiiry  be  questioned 
bcc'atise'  he"  opposed  the  new  constitution. 
Tlie  writings  of ,  Jefierson,  the  statesman  and 
patriot,  were  of  a  nature  more  durable  and 
statesinaiilike  than  the  efiusions  of  Hamilton'^ 
w'liich  wfere  more  the  products  of  a  subor- 
dinate executive  officer  than  a  directing 
htiki.     The  pen  which  -wrote  the  DeclaraiSftn 
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of  Independence  and  the  state  papers,  wrote, 
also,  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  the  autobiog- 
raphy, correspondence,  and  Anas,  included 
in  the  four  volumes  of  his  works  published 
after  his  death  by  Sir.  Randolph.  Of  the  same 
a^e  as  these  eminent  statesmen,  was  John  Mar- 
shall, the  celebrated  chief  justice  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Judge  Marshall  appeared  as  an 
author  in  1805,  when  he  published  his  "Life 
of  Washington."  The  introductory  volume, 
being  a  "  History  of  the  Colonies  planted  by 
the  English  on  the  Continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica,'.'was  published  separatoly  in  lS24.  In 
1833  an  abridgment  of  his  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington" appeared.  Mr.  Marshall  occupied  the 
posts  of  minister  to  France  and  secretary  of 
state,  and  his  state  papers  commanded  admi- 
ration as  of  the  very  highest  order.  Ilis  ap- 
K ointment  and  career  as  chief  justice  seems  to 
ave  been  one  of  those  special  providences 
that  have  so  often  manifested  themselves  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation.  The 
powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  such  as 
were  never  before,  by  any  people,  confided  to 
a  judicial  tribunaL  It  determines,  without 
appeal,  its  own  juiisdiotion,  and  that  of  the 
legislature  and  the  executive.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly the  highest  court  in  the  whole  country,  but 
the  constitution  of  the  country  is  in  its  hands. 
This  tribunal  was  to  decide  upon  every 
question  that  shonld  arise  under  the  new 
constitution,  in  relation  to  all  the  rights  and 
powers  of  each  department  of  govemment, 
and  also  those  of  ml  the  states.  A  want  of 
ability  or  of  integrity  upon  the  part  of  the 
court,  possessed  of  such  power,  might, 
hj  vicious  interpretation,  have  destroyed 
the  whole  fair  &bric  that  had  been  r^ed 
with  so  mnch  care  and  wisdom.  This  ii 
mense  responsibility  devolved  upon  John 
Marshall,  and  nobly  did  his  great  capacity 
and  sterling  integrity  meet  the  < 
Ihiring  thirty-four  years,  that  great 
cided  every  question  that  arose;  an_,  „.  „ 
speak,  fairly  launched  the  constitution  and 
government  upon  the  stream  of  time. 

Cotemporary  with  Judge  Marshall,  upon 
the  supreme  bench,  was  Joseph  Story,  who, 
bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1779,  was  appoint- 
ed in  1811,  and  held  the  ofhce  until  his  death 
in  1845,  a  period  ofthirty-four  years,  during 
twenty-four  of  which  he  was  associated  with 
Judge  Marshall,  and  displayed  talents  worthy 
of  such  a  colleague.  His  literary  writings 
were  published  in  1835,  comprising  sketches 
of  eminent  men,  and  other  papers. 
The  eminent  statesmen  who  have  adorned 


the  literature  of  their  country,  have  been, 
many.  Ilenry  Wheat  on,  Esq.,  iiho  iias  bom 
17  85,  served  the  country  in  many  capacities, 
lie  published  the  most  complete  work  on 
international  law,  in  1835.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  one  of  the  mo?t  remarkable  men  of 
the  country,  was  bom  in  Braintree,  July, 
1 767,  while  his  great-grandfather,  who  was 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  yet  lived,  Mr. 
Adams  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1787,  just  100  years  after  the  birth  of  his 
great^andfather.  He  chose  the  law  as  a 
profession,  and  began  to  write  for  publication 
over  the  signature  of  "Publicola."  He  re- 
plied to  some  portions  of  Paine's  "Rights  of 
Man."  Washington  appointed  him  minister 
to  the  Netherlands  from  1794  to  1801.  He 
had,  abo,  appointed  him  to  Portugal,  but 
while  on  his  way,  his  destination  was 
changed  to  Berlin  by  tlie  accession  of  his 
father  to  the  presidential  chair.  While  in 
Berlin,  !Mr,  Adams  became  acquainted  with 
Oerman  literature.  A  series  of  letters  at 
this  period  to  his  brother  in  Philadelphia, 
was  afterward  published.  They  were  of 
high  interest.  Subsequently,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
and  professor  of  oratory  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia 
by  President  Madison.  From  thence  he  was 
transferred  to  Ghent,  to  negotiate  peace  in 
company  with  Messrs.  Bayard,  Clay,  and 
Gallatin.  Afterward,  he  was  appointed  min- 
James.     He  was  eight  years 


Bontativcs,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1848.  He  filled  more  of  the  high 
ofRees  of  govemment,  than  any  other  man 
in  the  country.  The  largest  portion  of  his 
published  writings  consists  of  orations  and 
miscellaneous  discourses  of  a  high  charac- 
ter. He  gave  to  the  world  some  essays 
upon  Shakspeare ;  also,  translations  from 
the  German  of  Wieland.  In  1832  he  pub- 
lished "DermotMacMorrogh;  ATale  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,"  with  some  shorter  poems, 
chiefly  lyrical.  All  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Addms  display  the  most  mature  scholarship, 
but  the  statesman  seems,  to  have  overshad- 
owed the  man,  since  it  i.%  probable  that  from 
a  less  eminent  person  they  would  have  been 
more  highly  considered. 

William  Wirt  was  bom  in  1773,  at  Ela- 
densbui^,  Maryland,  and  became  a  lawyer 
in  1702,  iu  which  profession  he  was  emi- 
nently EuccessfiiL     In  1803,  he  wrote  the 
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"British  Spy,"  wbich  had  a  great  success.  In 
1807,  he  earned  a  great  reputation  by  his 
famous  speech  in  favor  of  Blennerhasset. 
lie  produced  many  works  before  he  gave  to 
the  world  bis  extraordinary  "Life  of  Patrick 
Henry"  in  1817.  That  work  has  an  endur- 
ing reputation. 

Daniel  Webster,  that  type  of  New  England 
intellect,  was  bom  in  1782,  in  the  same  year 
with  Audubon,  the  great  American  naturalist. 
He  was  a  New  England  fermer's  son,  of 
Salisbury,  N.  H.,  and  pursued  learning  with 
the  indomitable  energy  of  his  race — teach- 
ing school  as  he  himself  acquired  learning — 
forcing  his  way  to  notice,  until  he  acquired 
a  world-wide  reputation.  His  earliest  liter- 
ary performance  waa  in  1806,  when  24  years 
of  age,  being  a  Fourth  of  July  oration.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Morih  American 
Revkw,  and  his  orations  on  different  occa- 
sions were  eagerly  read  ia  every  section  of 
the  -countiy.  No  speeches  were  more 
fraught  with  wisdom  and  eloquence,  or  Lad 
greater  influence  upon  the  public  mind, 
since,  being  models  of  their  kind,  many  are 
daily  read  in  the  public  schools.  He  is  so 
thoroughly  American,  aiid  so  in  earoest  in  his 
expositions  of  the  constitution,  that  his  name, 
tt>  use  his  own  expression,  must  ever  have  an 
"  odor  of  nationality."  He  speata  always  to 
the  understanding,  and  always  with  effects 

In  the  same  year  in  which  "Webster 
was  born,  Sonth  Carolina  gave  birth  to  her 
great  statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun.  He  was 
bom  in  Abbeville  district,  in  March,  1782. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1804, 
and  began  the  study  of  law,  m  which  he 
attained  great  success.  In  1809,  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature.  In  1811, 
he  was  elected  to  the  ifouse  of  Representa- 
tives, immediately  taking  a  foremost  post, 
until  1817,  when  he  became  secretary  of 
war  under  Mr.  Madison,  and  so  continued 
eight  years.  Subsequently,  he  was  twice 
elected  vice-president,  the  last  time  in 
1828.  He  soon  resigned  for  the  Senate, 
where  he  continued  nntil  his  death,  in  1850. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men  of  the  country,  and  one  of 
those  whose  works  will  live  far  into  poster- 
ity. His  eloquence  was  of  a  most  refined 
cast,  and  distinguished  for  its  compact  rear 
soning.  He  was  possessed  of  that  quick- 
ness of  perception  and  subtleness  of  ail- 
ment, which  made  Jonathan  Edwards  3ie 
first  of  theolc^ians.  His  works  have  been 
collected  since  his  death,  in  six  volumes. 


Cotemporary  with  WebsterTFmd  Calhoun, 
were  the  great  orators.  Clay,  Mangum,  and 
others,  whose  speeches  belong  to  the  stand- 
ard literature  of  the  country,  bat  who  have 
not  contributed  to  it  directly  by  writing. 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  the  great  Missouri  sena- 
tor, was  bom  in  North  CaroHna  in  1782,  and 
pursued  the  study  of  law.  In  his  "  Thirty 
Years'  View"  of  the  American  government, 
he  has  contributed  a  work  of  great  value  to 
the  historical  literature  of  the  country.  That 
great  work  is  not  only  a  faithful  record  of 
the  political  history  of  the  country  for  the 
thirty  years,  but  the  clear  Saxon  style  in 
which  it  is  composed,  gives  it  a  charm  sel- 
dom fonnd  in  similar  productions.  When 
this  work  was  completed,  he  commenced  the 
task  of  condensing,  reviewing,  and  abridg- 
ing the  debates  of  Congress,  froui  the  foun- 
dation of  the  government,  which  he  lived  to 
bring  down  to  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850.  With  a  strong  intellect  and  bold 
character,  Col,  Benton  was  well  calculated  to 
dominate  in  the  western  states.  In  Mis- 
souri, at  one  time,  his  power  was  boundless. 
The  brothers  Everett  have  deservedly  oc- 
cupied a  high  place  among  the  literary  men 
of  the  country.  The  elder,  Alexander,  was 
bora  in  1790,  in  Boston,  He  graduated  at 
Hanard  in  1806,  and  pursued  the  profes- 
sion of  law,  but  filled  many  offices  of  public 
trust,  being  minister  to  China  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1847.  During  his  life,  his  at- 
tention was  never  long  diverted  from  litera- 
ture, and  his  writings  were  numerous  in  the 
North  American  Jteviev,  of  which  his 
brother,  Edward,  was  editor,  and  elsewhere. 
Edward  Everett  was  bora  in  1 794,  and  gi-ad- 
uated  at  Harvard  in  ISll.  He  began  the 
study  of  law,  but  adopted  theology,  and  at 
19  years  was  called  to  the  Brattlo  street 
church,  Boston,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Buckminster,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  orators  of  modern 
times.  Ho  was  soon  after  elected  Greek 
professor  at  Harvard,  While  filling  that 
oflice,  he  published  some  school  books. 
In  1820,  be  became  the  editor  of  the 
North  Ameri.<mn  Review,  to  which  bo  large- 
ly contributed.  He  became  member  of 
Congress,  and  afterward  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  minister  to  England, 
President  of  Harvard  College,  and  United 
tates  senator.  like  his  brother  of  opposite 
politics,  he  haaenjoyedasoccession  of  offices, 
and  was,  in  1860,  the  candidate  of  a  large 
party  for  the  vice-presidency.     When  Lord 
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Macaulav,  from  over  occupation,  declined  to 
add  a  memoir  of  Washington  to  the  many 
brilliant  biographical  papers  he  prepared  for 
the  new  edition  of  the  "EncyclopBediaBrit- 
annica,"  he  suggested  to  the  publishers  of 
liiat  work,  that  hia  friend  Edward  Everett 
would  be  the  very  man  to  execute  the  task. 
He  prepared  the  paper,  which  was  Bnb>*e- 
qoently  republialied  here.  Jlr.  Everelt  died 
in  1863,  in  the  height  of  hia  fame. 

John.  P.  Kennedy,  was  bom  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Oi't,  25,  1795.  He  pursued  the 
law  aa  a  profession  ;  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1837-9,  and  1841-5,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  1852.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  popular  of  writers.  He  was, 
perhaps,  best  known  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  WilUam  Wirt,"  published  in 
1849,  a  "  Defence  of  the  Whigs"  1844, 
"Horse  Shoe  Robinson,"  1835, and  "Rob  of 
the  Bowl,"  published  in  1838,  followed  by 
"Annals  of  Quodlibet,"  in  18 10.  His  de- 
lineations of  nature  were  truthiiil,  and  his 
character-drawing  marked  with  great  del- 
icacy and  freedom.     He  died  in  ltf70. 

Hugh  S.  Legar^  was  bom  in  South  Cor- 
olina,  in  1797,  and  graduated  at  the  South 
Carolina  College,  following  the  taw  as  a  pro- 
fession. He  died  in  1843.  In  1820,  he  was 
seutto  the8tat«le^slatiire,and  subsequently 
was  appointed  attorney^eneral  of  the  state, 
was  mado  charge  d'aSaires  at  Brussels,  and 
chosen  to  Congress  in  1836.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  New  York  Review  gave  him  a 
high  literary  reputation.  In  1846,  a  collec- 
tion of  ms  writings  was  published  in 
Charleston,  establishing,  his  high  reputation 
as  of  the  first  class  of  intellects. 

There  are  a  number  of  othersofour  states- 
men and  political  men,  who  have  contribu- 
ted by  their  writings  to  the  literary  capital 
of  the  country,  but  we  have  here  selected 
only  the  most  prominent  of  them. 

Of  those  who  have  made  literature  a  pro- 
fession, Charles  B.  Brown  seems  to  have 
been  the  first.  He  was  born  in  1771,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  of  very  early  promise. 
In  New  York,  in  1793,  he  was  introduced  to 
a  literary  society,  which  numbered  among  its 
members  James  Kent,  afterward  chancellor, 
Br.  Milchill,  Dunlap,  Bleecker,  and  others. 
In  1797,  he  published  a  work  on  the  rights 
of  women,  which  then  found  less  favor  than 
some  writers  on  the  same  subject  have  more 
recently  experienced.  He  published,  subse- 
quently, a  number  of  works  that  met  with* 
no  very  great  success. 


A  year  younger  than  Daniel  Webster 
was  Washington  Irving,  born  in  N.  Y.  City, 
April  3, 1 783,  died  in  I  »59.  Mr.  Irving,  "  the 
prince  of  story  tellers,"  is  the  admitted  leader 
of  American  literature.  His  first  puUicaiions 
were  in  1802,  over  the  signature  of  Jona- 
than Oldstyle,  Gent.,  in  the  Morn/nf/  ChrimU 
cle,  of  which  his  brother  was  editor.  In 
1806,  in  connection  with  James  K.  Paul- 
ding, he  began  writing  "Salmw^ndi."  This 
created  a  great  sensation.  It  attacked,  with 
amusingridicule,the  ignorance,  presumption, 
and  vulgarity  of  the  British  tourists,  and  sat- 
irized pretenders  at  home  and  abroad  in  a 
most  effective  manner.  He  soon  after  com- 
menced the  "History  of  New  York,  by  Died- 
rich  Knickerbocker,"  which  must  ever  remain 
the  finest  monument  of  his  genius.  He 
was  connected  in  business  with  his  brothers, 
and  upon  the  failure  of  the  firm,  he  was, 
happily  for  the  public,  forced  to  depend  up- 
on literature  for  support.  His  nest  produc- 
tion was  the  "  Sketch  Book,"  published  in 
New  York  and  in  London,  in  1810-20.  Its 
success  was  great  at  home  and  abroad,  fully 
establishing  the  fame  of  the  author.  From 
that  date,  his  works  appeared  at  pretty  reg- 
ular inten-als,  although  he  was  absent  from 
the  country  seventeen  years,  up  to  1832, 
Soon  after,  ho  purchased  the  old  mansion  of 
the  Van  Tassels,  on  the  Hudson,  near 
"Sleepy  Hollow."  .  He  then  resumed  his  lit- 
,  erary  labors  tmtU  his  appointment  as  minis- 
ter to  Spmn,  in  1841.  He  returned,  in 
1846,  to  nis  residence,  and  remained  there 
until  hia  death,  still  continuing,  at  times,  to 
add  to  the  list  of  his  productions,  the  last 
of  which  was  the  "Life  of  Washington," 
which  has  had  a  sale  probably  as  extensive 
aa  all  the  rest  of  his  works,  and  the  segre- 
gate of  which  will  exceed  half  a  million  vol- 
umes. It  may  bo  said  that  he  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  authors, 

James  K.  Paulding,  the  colleague  of  Ir- 
vingin  "  Salmagundi,"  was  four  years  his  sen- 
ior, having  been  bom  in  1779,  in  the  town 
of  Pawling,  on  the  Hudson.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  success  of  "  Salmagundi," 
the  publisher  rciused  to  remunerate  the 
writers,  and  it  was  brought  suddenly  to  a 
close.  In  1813,  Mr.  Paulding  published  a 
satirical  poem,  called  "  The  Lay  of  a  Scotch 
Fiddle,"  and  in  1816  the  most  humorous  of 
his  satires,  "  The  Diverting  History  of  John 
Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,"  was  published. 
His  works  were  numerous  up  to  1 831,  when 
the  "Dutchman's  Fireside"  appeared,  meeting 
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with  great  success.  It  is  calied  the  best  of 
hia  novels.  This  was  followed  by  ''West- 
ward, IIo !"  in  which  his  characters  arc 
drawn  with  great  truth  and  vigor.  His 
stetch  of  the  Kentucky  banter  in  his  com- 
edy of  "Nimrod  Wildfire,"  has  met  with  great 
popularity.  In  1837,  Mr.  Paulding  became 
secretary  of  the  naiy  under  Mr.  Van  Eu- 
ren.  On  his  retirement  he  resumed  bis  pen, 
and  some  of  Lis  later  productions  were  con- 
tributions to  the  Deniocralic  Review.  All 
the  works  of  Mr,  Paulding  would  probably 
reach  some  thirty  volumes.  Ills  works 
evince  great  descriptive  power,  skill  in  char- 
acter drawing,  with  much  -humor  and  a 
strong  natural  feeling  running  through  them 
all.     Mr.  Paulding  died  in  1«60. 

James  Fcnimore  Cooper,  the  most  widely 
known  of  American  novelists,  as  well  as  the 
most  distinguished,  was  bom  in  1789,  at 
Barlington,  New  Jersey,  He  became  a  stu- 
'i  Yale  College  in  1802, 


with  John  C.  Calboi 


On  quitting 


college,  in  1806,  he  entered  the 
midshipman,  for  which  position  bis  daring 
and  open-hearted  nature  seemed  to  fit  him. 
He  was  very  popular  an  the  service,  and  a 
most  promising  officer,  when,  after  six  years 
of  sea  eervice — more  than  many  old  officers 
see  in  a  whole  life-time — he  resigned,  mar- 
ried, and  finally  retired  to  Cooperstown.  N,  Y- 
His  first  work  was  "  Pi'ecaution,"  which  had 
success,  but  not  tliat  eminent  success  that 
attended  his  subsequent  works.  His  next 
work  was  the  "  Spy."  This  was  decidedly 
the  best  historical  romance  ever  written  by 
an  American,  and  its  success  was  imra 
Notwithstanding  many  attempts  of  the 
to  speak  slightly  of  it,  it  created  a  fun 
the  public  mind,,and  imparted  an  imn 
impulse  to  literature.  The  work  was  imme- 
diately republished  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  it  demonstrated  the  fact  that  everybody 
read  "  an  American  book,"  since  even  iu 
England  it  rivalled  the  Waverley  Novels  in 
popularity.  A  few  years  before  his  death, 
Mr.  Cooper  received  information  that  it  had 
b«fen  translated  into  the  Persian,  Arabic, 
and  some  other  oriental  languages.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  this  story  was  a  life 
picture  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  the 
effect  of  such  a  wide-spread  circulation 
among  readers  under  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, may  be  estimated. 

In  1823,  the -"Pioneers"  made  its  appear- 
ance, commencing  that  series  of  Leather- 
stocking  tales  that  will  last  while  the 


try  stands.  The  next  work  of  Mr.  Coop- 
er's opened  the  series  of  his  sea  tales,  m 
which  he  stands  confessedly  without  a 
rival.  Those  two  lines  of  romance,  the 
American  forest  and  the  domain  of  Nep- 
tune, Mr,  Cooper  made  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  they  both  illustrate  scenes  peculiarly 
American,  The  "Pilot,"  it  is  said,  oiiginated 
in  the  fiict  that  the  "Pirate"  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  having  recently  appeared,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  faultiness  of  the  sea 
delineation,  and  Cooper  undertook  to  write 
a  sea  story  in  which  the  seamanship  could 
not  be  criticised,  and  the  "Pilot"  resulted, 
Its  success  was  unbounded.  The  next  work 
was  "Lionel  Lincoln,"  a  story  of  the  war  dur- 
ing the  British  occupation  of  Boston,  and 
although  it  was  quite  equal  to  the  "Spy,"  yet 
for  some  reason  did  not  take  with  the  public 
in  so  great  a  degree.  In  1 826,  the  "Last  of 
the  Mohicans"  was  produced,  and  it  had  a 
success  fi'om  the  first,  greater  than  any  novel 
had  ever  before  had.  It  was  purely  orig- 
inal, introducing  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
field  of  literature,  that  race  of  men  of  whom 
but  a  few  years  will  leave  only  the  tradi- 
tion. In  the  "  Pilot,"a  real  seaman  for  the 
first  time  came  upon  the  st^ie,  in  the  person 
of  Paul  Jones  i  and  in  the  "Mohicans,"  the 
red  man  made  hb  debut  in  the  person  of 
Uncas.  Mr.  Cooper  immediately  took  tank 
in  England  as  one  of  the  first  romance  writ- 
ers of  this,  or  any  other  age.  Like  the 
"Spy,"  it  was  reproduced  in  every  language  of 
Europe.  The  "Prairie"  appeared  next,  while 
Mr.  Cooper  was  in  Europe,  and  it  carried 
the  reputation  of  the  writer  to  a  still  higher 
point.  That  work  was  succeeded  by  the 
"Bed  Rover,"  which  was  followed  by  the 
"  Water  Witch."  The  labors  of  Mr.  Coop- 
er continued  up  to  1 839,  when  his  "  History 
of  the  Ameri-cau  Navy"  appeared.  It  had  a 
great  and  deserved  success.  It  is  a  noble 
monument  to  the  gallant  service  which, 
springingrfrom  the  bosom  of  a  newly  formed 
country,  successfully  grappled  with  the  ty- 
rant of  the  seas,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  a  new  power  had  arisen  to  re- 
dress the  balance  of  the  old  upon  the  ocean. 
There  followed  this  wort  a  continuation  of 
theLeather-stockingtales,  in  the  "Pathfinder" 
and  the  "Dcerslayer,"  both  of  which  sustained 
the  high  reputation  of  the  series.  The  com- 
plete works  of  Mr.  Cooper  embrace  a  great 
number  of  volumes.  Not  all  of  them  are 
of  the  high  grade  of  those  which  have  given 
bim  a  world-wide  character.     There  is  not 
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a  language  in  Europe  into  which  they  were 
not  all  translated  as  soon  aa  they  appeared 
in  London.  The  reiiders  of  books  in  t^outh 
America,  in  India,  throughout  England,  and 
in  Kussia,  are  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Cooper,  even  where  America  is  only  known 
aa  his  home. 

.James  Hall,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1793, 
died  in  1868,  made  many  contributions  to 
our  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Le- 
gends of  the  West,"  "A  History  of  the  In- 
dian Tribes  of  North  America,"  "The  Wil- 
derness and  the  War  Path." 

The  years  1804  to  1810  were  prolific  in 
the  production  of  authors.  Not  less  than  ten 
distinguished  writers  were  born  in  those 
years  :  Theodore  S.  Fay,  Geo.  B.  Cheever, 
Chas.  F.  Hoffman,  C.  M.  Kirkland.  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,  N.  P.  Willis,  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow, W.  G.  Simms,  Joseph  C.  Neal.  S.  M 
Fuller.  Mr.  Fay  was  educated  for  the 
New  York  bar,  and  published  first,  in  183-2, 
"  Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a  Quiet  llan," 
and  essays  written  for  the  New  York  Mirror, 
in  which  he  was  associated  with  Willis,  Gen. 
Morris,  Itufus  Dawes,  etc  His  novel  of 
"Norman  Leslie"  is  better  known.  In  1837 
he  produced  the  "Countess  Ida;"  subser 
quently,  "  Hoboken  ;  a  Tale  of  New  York." 
He  has  spent  mo^t  of  his  life  abroail,  under 
government  appointments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cheever  was  born  in  Maine,  in 
1307,  educated  at  Bowdoin  College  and  An- 
dover  Seminary.  He  preached  first  at  Sa- 
lem and  aflerwarda  in  N.  Y.  City,  but  has 
for  some  time  past  been  without  a  charge. 
He  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  has 
written  several  interesting  volumes  of  trav- 
els, and  a  number  of  religious  and  controver- 
aj^  works.     He  now  resides  in  New  Jersey. 

Charlea  F.  Hoffman  was  bom  in  New 
York  in  1306,  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law. 
He  began  hia  literary  career  as  editor  of  the 
JViic  York  American,  associated  wil^  Charles 
King,  Esq.,  since  president  of  Columbia 
College  ;  and  in  1835  published  "  A  Win 
ter  iu  the  West,"  which  met  wiih  great  suc- 
cess both  in  London  and  in  New  York.  This 
was  followed  by  "  Wild  Scenes  in  the  For- 
est and  the  Prairie,"  and  subsequently  by 
"  Greyslaer."  Mr.  Hoffman  established  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine  in  i83S.  In  1843 
he  publbhed  "The  Vigil  of  Faith  ;"  and 
later  several  Bongs  t^d  essays.  Since  1850 
he  has  bwn  hopelessly  insane. 


Nathaniel  llawthoiue  iviiS  Lorn  iu  bitlcut 
in  1804,  and  graduat<'d  from  Bowduin  Col- 
lege, in  Maine,  in  l'S25.  In  1837  he  pub- 
lished "  Twice  Told  Tales,"  that  had  previ- 
ously appeared  in  periodicals,  in  book  form. 
In  1846  a  new  collection  of  his  magazine 
papers  was  published,  under  the  name  of 
"  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse."  He  had  a 
custom-house  appointment  in  Bpston,  under 
Collector  Bancroft,  aiid  subsequently  joined 
the  Fourierite  community  at  "  Brook  Farm," 
Roxhury.  Afterward  appeared  "  The  Scar- 
let Letter,"  and  "The  House  of  Seven  Ga- 
bles," which  confinned  his  rank  as  one  of 
the  great  masters  of  romance.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  wri- 
ters ;  and  was  appointed  consul  lo  Liverpool 
by  President  Keice.  In  1851  he  published 
"  True  Stories  from  History  and  Biogiaphy ;" 
in  1852,  "The  Snow  Image;"  in  1853, 
'■The  Wonder  Book;"  in  1859,  "The  Mar- 
ble  Faun."     Mr.  Hawthorne  died  in  1864. 

N.  P.  Willis  was  a  native  of  I'orilaod,  but 
went  early  lo  Boston;  whence  he  entered 
Yule  C-ollege,  where  he  graduated  in  1827. 
He  was  then  engaged  by  S.  G.  Goodrich, 
since  known  as  '■  Peter  Parley,"  to  edit 
'■The  Token."  About  the  jear  1830  ha 
WHS  appointed  attache  of  the  American  le- 
gation jit  Paris ;  in  which  capacity  he  col- 
lected the  materia's  for  "  Pencillings  by  the 
Way,"  which  was  first  published  in  the  New 
York  Mirror.  In  1839  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Corsair,  which  was  shorts 
lived.  In  1840  an  illustrated  edition  of  hia 
poems  was  publi-hed,  and  his  "Letters  from 
under  a  Bridge."  In  1843,  in  connection 
with  Geo.  P.  Morris,  he  revived  the  Mirror, 
which  lived  but  a  few  moulhs.  In  1846,  the 
iwo  authors  commenced  thf  Home  Journal, 
which  continues  to  flourish.  Mr.  Willis  had 
a  wide  reputation  at  home  and  abroad. 
While  he  won  the  admiration  of  the  most 
refined  taste,  he  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity 
as  a  writer  of  light  literature.  Sir.  Willis 
died  in  1867  at  idlewild  on  the  Hudson. 

Henry  W-  Longfellow  was  bom  in  Port- 
land, Me,,  inl807.  He  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin College,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law ;  but  abandoned  it  for  a  profcs.-orship  of 
modern  languages  in  Bowdoin  College, 
which  office  he  asi^umed  in  1829.  He 
speedily  won  the  reputation  of  a  most  grace- 
ful poet,  as  well  as  of  an  accomplished 
scholar.  In  1836  he  was  called  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  modem  languages  at  Harvard 
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College,  wbieii  he  lias  since  retained.  In 
1833  ne  published  his  transIatioQ  from  thi 
Spanish  of  the  Coplat  of  Don  Jorge  Man 
riqne.  In  1835  he  published  •' Outre-Mer," 
and  in  18.18  "  Hyperion  ;  a  Komance,"  fol- 
lowed by  other  poems.  The  merits  of  Mr. 
Longfellow  as  a  poet  are  of  the  liighest  order. 
Some  of  Ilia  pocnia  have  bad  an  unusual  suc- 
cess. "  Hiawatha"  circulated  to  the  extent 
of  45,000  copies,  and  the  "Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish"  acquired  great  popularity. 

W.  Gilmore  Simms  was  a  native  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  became  a 
lawyer  in  ihat  -citj;.  When  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  publiished  hb  first  poems, 
lyrical  and  others.  These  were  followed, 
suecessively,  by  '■  Early  Lays,"  "  The  Vision 
of  Cortes,"  and,  in  1 830,  by  the  "  Tri  color." 
In  1832,  while  traveling  at  the  north,  he 
wrote,  at  Hingbam,  Mass.,  his  cliief  poem — 
•'•Atalantis  ;  a  Story  of  the  Sea."  Tliis  was 
followed  by  the  stories  of  "Mnrtin  Faber;" 
"  Guy  Rivers :  A  Tale  of  Georgia ;"  "  The 
Yemajtaee  :  A  Tale  of  South  Carolina; "  and 
tliese  by  a  great  number  of  poems,  historical 
romances,  revolutionary  storie^,  histories  and 
biographies,  essays,  and  reviews — making  in 
all  lifty  volumes.     Mr.  Simina  died  in  1870. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  bom  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  1807.  Ilis  parents  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Re- 
ceiving a  very  thorough  English  education, 
at  the  i^  of  twenty^two  be  became  editor 
of  the  Amerieait  Maruifacturer  at  Boston, 
and  in  1830  succeeded  George  D,  Pi-enticc 
in  the  New  England  Weekly  Jteview  at 
Hartford.  In  1831  ho  publisiied  "Loftonds 
of  New  England,"  and  in  1 833  returned  to 
his  early  home,  where  he  published  an  essay 
entitled  "Justice  and  Expediency;  or.  Sla- 
very Considered  with  it  View  to  its  Aboli- 
tion." In  18,16,  he  became  secretary  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  soon 
after  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  ho 
edited  for  some  years  the  Pennsylvania 
freeman.  Meantime  he  had  been  writing 
Bomo  stirring  poems,  afterward  collected 
under  the  title  of  "  Voices  of  Freedom."  In 
1340  he  settled  ftt  Amesbury,  Mass.,  and 
aiuee  that  time  has  been  a  prolific  writer 
of  iioth  prose  and  poetry.  His  poems  have 
been  coUfctpd  in  several  forms,  and  entitle 
him  to  rank  among  the  foremost  of  American 
poi'ts. 

Joseph  C  Nenl,  bom  in  Greenland,  N.  H.,. 
in  1807,  became  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
P^nst/lvtmian  in  1831,  and,  after  ten  years' 


conection  with  it,  started  the  Stttarday  Ga- 
zette, He  is  best  known  by  a  humorous  vol- 
ume— "Charcoal  Sketches,"  He  died  in 
1848. 

Fitz-Greene  Ilalleck  fborn  1785)  he- 
longed  rather  to  tlie  period  of  Cooper  and 
Irving  tliiin  to  the  more  recent  cla-s  of  po- 
etical writi-rs.  He  wrote  sparingly,  but  bis 
"Marco  Bozzaris"  and  "Alnwick  Caslle" 
will  live.     He  died  in  1867. 

Ed^iarA.  Poe  (born  1811— died  1840) 
was  both  a  poet  and  prose  writer,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  genius. 

James  liussell  Lowell  (born  JSI9),  editor 
of  Atlantic  Moiidity,  and  biter  of  the  Nurth 
American  Review,  is,  perhiips,  the  ablest  of 
our  younger  poets,  posse:sing  both  humor 
and  pathos.  His  "  liiglow  Papers"  and  his 
more  serious  poems  liave  gr&it  marit.  Ilia 
piose  writings  are  admiraUe. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (born  IROO)  has 
distinguished  himself  both  in  prose  and  po- 
etry, ilis  humor  is  both  delicate  and  pun- 
gent, and  his  pathetic  pieces  lull  of  feeling. 
.1.  G.  Saxe  (born  1816)  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  humorous  poet  Alii-ed  U.  .street 
(bom  1811)  is  a  poet  of  great  descriptive 
power.  Of  the  younger  literary  men,  ISay- 
ard  Taylor,  as  traveler,  poet,  and  novilist, 
occupies  a  very  high  rank.  It.  II.  Stoddard, 
T.  li.  Aldrich,  J.  It.  ITiompson.  G.  II.  Hokor, 
T.  B.  lieed.  W.  Allen  Itutler,  and  E.  U 
Stedman,  have  all  won  a  high  reputation. 

Among  the  clerical  contributors  to  general 
literature.  Rev,  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.  (horn 
1753 — died  1817),  deserves  the  firet  place. 
In  1774  he  published  an  epic  poem,  "The 
Conquest  of  Canaan,"  whicii  was  followed  by 
numerous  lyric  pieces.  After  his  accession 
to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College  in  1795, 
he  published  "  Travels  in  Now  England  and 
New  York  "  in  four  volumes,  the  best  picture 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  those  times  now 
extant 

Timothy  Flint  was  born  in  Reading,  Mass., 

1780,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
after  which  he  was  settled  as  a  minister,  but 
depai-ted  for  the  west,  whore  be  col- 
lected the  materials  for  his  "  Recollections 
of  Ten  Years  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi," which  were  published  in  1826.  The 
success  of  this  work  was  so  great  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  make  literature  his  profession. 
His  next  work  was  "  Francis  Berrian ;  or.  The 
Patriot,"  followed  by  the  "  Geo- 
graphy and  History  of  the  Mississippi,"  in 
1827.     These  works  were  followed  by  many 
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others,  and,  in  1833,  Mr.  Flint  had  chaise  of 
the  KniekerhockeT  Magazine  for  some  time, 
after  which  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and 
continued  there  iintil  hia  death. 

Wiltiam  E.  Channing  was  horn  at  New- 
port in  1780..  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1798,  Judge  Story  being  his  classraatf. 
On  leaving  college,  he  became  a  tutor  in  a 
family  of  Virginia.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Federal  street  church  in  Boston  in 
1803,  and  he  continued  there  nntii  bi^  death 
in  1 842.  Hia  earliest  publications  we 
theological,  particularly  one  on  the  "  tli 
tariaii  Belief,"  in  1819,  which  excited  great 
attention.  In  1823,  he  published  an  essay 
upon  "  National  Literature."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  Napoleon  ISonaparte."  The  address  de- 
livered i:i  Boston,  on  "Self- Culture,"  in  1838, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  eiForts.  Hia 
later  works  were  religious  and  reformatory. 

Joseph  S.  Buckminster  was  bom  at  I'orts- 
mouthtn  1 784,  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1800,  became  pa*tor  of  Brattle  street 
church  in  1805,  and  died  in  1812,  with  a 
great  reputation  for  eloquence  and  literary 
genins,  though  he  had  published  but  little. 

Andrews  Norton  was  bom  in  Ilingbam  in 
1786,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1804,  and 
was  prof  Ksor  of  sacred  literaiure,  &c.  there 
from  1813  to  1830.  He  wrote  many  valu- 
nble  works,  chiefly  controversial,  and  some 
poems  of  great  beauty. 

Horace  Bushnell  was  born  in  Connecticut 
in  1802,  and  graduated  at  Tale  College  in 
1824.  At  one  time,  he  was  literary  editor 
of  the  N.  T.  Journal  of  Commerce  ;  from 
1833  to  1856  he  was  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Hartfoi-d.  His  first  theologi- 
cal work  was  published  in  1847,  and  he  has 
since  written  largely  on  various  topics. 

Orville  Dewey  was  born  in  1 79  4,  In  Shef- 
field, Mass.  He  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege ill  1814.  He  supplied  the  puljjitof  Dr. 
Chiulning  when  ihat  gentleman  went  to  Eng 
land.  After  being  eeltled  ti.'u  years  m  New 
Bedford,  be  became  pastor  of  the  Church  ol 
tire  Messiah  in  New  York,  but  from  1858  to 
1862  was  again  pastor  in  Ho^ton.  He  has 
published  many  volumes  at  diiferent  times  on 
various  subjects;  Hmong  others,  in  1836, 
"  The  Old  World  and  the  New ;"  in  1838, 
"  Monil  Views  of  Commerce,  Society,  and 
Politics."  He  has  been  one  of  the  moat 
[lopular  pulpit  orators  that  the  country  has. 
produced. 

Among  the  other  clergymen  who  have  at- 


tained a  high  reputation  for  echotarship  and 
literary  ability,  we  should  name  George 
Bush,  a  critical  Hebrew  scholar,  Mobcs  Stu- 
art, Thomas  J.  Conant,  Horatio  B.  Hackett, 
all  eminent  Hebraists ;  Bennet  Tyler,  Na- 
thaniel W.  Taylor,  Lyman .  Boeoher,  Edward 
Beccher,  Mark  Hopkins,  Leonard  Woods, 
George  P.  Fisher,  theological  writers;  T,  C. 
Upham,  J.  Torrey,  W.  Q.  T.  Shedd,  Leonard 
Bacon,  Henry  B.  Smith,  Bishop  C. .  P. 
Mcllvaine,  W.  B.  Sprague,  J,  W.  and  i.  A. 
Alexander,  G.W.Bcthune,S.H.Tyng,  Francis 
Wayland  and  Baruas  Sears  as  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  wiiters ;  and  Nehemiah 
and  Wm.  Adams,  Bichard  S.  Storrs,  Jr, 
Geo.  B.  Cheever,  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  E. 
D.  Hitchcoik,  H.  W.  Beecher,  A.  L.  Stone, 
Bishops  Poller,  Burgess,  Coxe,  Doane,  (uid 
Kip,  Richard  Fuller,  Willium  R.  Williams, 
William  Hague.  Robert  Tumbuil,  Abel 
Stevens,  J.  P.  Dmbin,  W.  P.  Strickland, 
Daniel  Curry,  Stephen  Oiiii,  and  James  Floy, 
as  eloquent  (ireachers  and  writers.  ITie  two 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  Kenrick,  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  Archbishop  Spalding,  and 
Bishops  Fitzpatrick  and  liosec^an^  have  all 
acquired  distinction  as  preachers  and  authors, 
mostly  on  controverai^  topics. 

Francis  Wayland  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1736,  and  graduated  at  Union 
College.  He  was  first  settled  over  a  Baptist 
church  in  Boston,  but  uUimatety  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  of  Brown  UuiverMty,  in 
1827.  His  publications  have  been  numerous 
on  moral  and  scientific  subjects,  and  he  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  periodical  press. 
The  editions  of  some  of  his  works  have  been 
very  large  :  1 3,000  were  sold  of  his  "  Politi- 
cal Economy,"  and  nearly  30,000  of  his 
"  Moral  Science." 

William  Ware  was  born  in  1707,  at  Hing- 
ham,  Ma«s,,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  m 
1816.  He  waa  soon  after  settled  in  a  Uni- 
tarian church  in  New  York.  He  commenced, 
'i  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  m  1836,  a 
eries  of  papers,  which  were  subsequently 
ubiished  together,  as  "Zenobia;  or,  The 
'all  of  Palmyra :  an  historical  romance," 
Then  followed  "  Probus ;  or,  Rome  in  the 
Third  Century;"  "Julian;  or.  Scenes  in 
Judea,"  appeared  in  1841.  The  writings  of 
Mr.  Ware  are  graceful,  pure,  and  brilliant  in 
ityle. 

Herman  Hooker  was  born  in  Poultney,  Vt, 
n  1807.  Graduating  at  Middiebury  College, 
he  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church,  but, 
'  aving  the  pulpit  soon,  removed  to  Phila- 
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phia,  where  he  died  in  186>.  His  books  which 
were  ail  religious,  possessed  great  merit. 

Orestea  A.  IJrownson  Wiis  born  in  Ver- 
mont in  1802.  The  early  life  of  Mr.  Brown- 
son  waa  obscure.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  very  erraiiu,  but  published  several 
works,  until,  in  \B3S,  he  begun  the  BoalOH 
Qaarlerly,  and  in  1840  published  a  meta- 
physical novel  called  "  Charles  EUwood." 
He  continued  to  write  for  many  reviews, 
until,inl844,  he  begin  Browmon's  Quaierly 
Reoiew,  after  hivLiy  united  with  the  liomaa 
Catholic  church.  Since  then  he  has  achieved 
a  l[lgh  reputation  as  a  coiitroversialisL 

John  James  Audubon,  the  great  ornitholo- 
gist, was  bom  in  Louisiana  in  1782,  He 
was  educated  in  Paris.  On  his  return  he 
immediately  commenced  the  series  of  draw- 
ings, which,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  grew 
into  "The  Birds  of  America" — of  which 
work  Baron  Cuvier  remarked:  "If  ever  it  be 
completed  it  will  have  to  be  confessed  that,  ii 
magnificence  of  execution,  the  old  world  i; 
surpassed  by  the  new."  After  encountering 
many  vexations  and  disappointments,  he 
ceeded  in  publishing,  in  1830,  his  first 
nme,  containing  one  hundred  plates,  repre- 
senting ninety-nine  species  of  birds ;  every 
figure  of  the  size  and  color  of  life.  The 
kings  of  France  and  England  headed  the 
subscription  list;  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Paris,  and  the  scientific  world  were  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praise.  The  second  vohime 
was  published  in  1834;  in  1840  the  fourth 
and  last  volume  was  completed.  The  whole 
comprises  435 plates,  containing  1065  figures, 
from  the  bird  of  Washington  to  the  hum- 
ming-bird, of  the  size  of  life,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  land  and  marine  views,  carefully 
drawn  and  colored  from  nature.  He  had 
spent  half  a  century  in  completing  this  mar- 
vellous work,  and  well  might  he  say :  "  I 
look  up  with  gratitude  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  feel  Inat  I  am  happy." 

Alter  the  completion  of  this  work,  he  be- 
gan the  "Quadrupeds  of  America,"  wliich 
was  also  a  marj-ellous  production.  His  draw- 
ings exhibit  a  perfection  never  before  at- 
tempted, and  his  pen  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
his  pencil.  Wlion  Bufibn  had  completed 
the  ornithologica!  portion  of  hia  history,  he 
supposed  that  he  had  described  all  the  biids  in 
the  world,  and  remarked  that  the  list  "would 
admitof  nomaterialaugmentation !"  Yethis 
list  comprised  butone-sixteenth  of  those  now 
known  to  exist.     Mr,  Audubon  died  in  1851. 


Guiian  C,  Verplanck  was  bom  in  1785,  in 
New  York — a  true  representative  of  the 
Knickerbocker  race.  He  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  soon  after  obtained  ad- 
mission to  the  bar.  In  1818  he  came  before 
the  public  in  a  literary  character,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. He  became  professor  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  in  the  theological 
seminary  of  the  Episcopal  church,  in  1820. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Verplanck,  in  connection 
with  Mr,  Bryant  and  others,  formed  a  liter- 
ary confederacy,  contributing  to  the  Hterary 
m^azincs  and  daily  journals.  At  this  time 
was  published  "The  Talisman,"  mostly  by 
Mr.  Verplanck.  He  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 182,i-lS33.  In  1S44-46,  he  edited 
a  fine  edition  of  Shnkspeare,  which  has  a 
high  rep ulation.  Mr.  Verplanck  died  in  1870. 

Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  was  bom  in  1793, 
near  Albany,  and  was  early  distinguished  tot 
his  literary  and  scientific  acquirements.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  preservation  of 
the  history  of  the  red  races  of  the  continent, 
aad  was  a  high  authority  on  all  that  concerns 
their  customs.     He  died  in  1864. 

In  the  range  of  history,  American  writers 
have  won  the  foremost  position  among  his- 
torians of  the  present  century  ;  and  Euro- 
pean critics  admit  the  high  reputation  of 
American  histories. 

Jared  Spai-ks  {1789-1866)  was  bom  in 
Willington,  Conn.,  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  In  1815,  whs  a  tutor  there  and 
subsequently  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church 
in  Baltimore,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
North  American  Eeview,  1823  to  1830, 
and  already  distinguished  for  his  historical 
researches.  He  published  a  life  of  "  John 
Ledyard,  the  American  Traveler,"  "  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence  of  ihe  American  Rev- 
olution" in  12  volumes,  "Life  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris,"  '•  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington" 
in  twelve  8vo  volumes,  the  "Com] Itte  Works 
of  Franklin  "  in  ten  volumes,  two  series  of 
Historical  Biographies,  one  in  ten,  the  other 
in  fifteen  volumes,  and  "  Correspondence  of 
the  American  Revolution  "  in  four  volumes. 
He  was  very  careful,  painstaking,  and  accu- 
rate as  a  historian.  He  was  President  of 
Harvard  University  from  1849  to  1853. 

John  Gorham  Palfrey,  bom  in  Boston  in 
I79()  a  classmate  of  Sparks,  graduating  from 
Harvard  University  in  1815,  whs  a  Unita- 
rian minister  in  Boston  from  1818  to  1830, 
professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Harvard^, 
from  1831  to  1839  ;  editor  North  Jmeriean 
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Meview  1«35  to  1843;  Secretary  of  Stale 
of  Massachusetts  1844  to  1848;  member  of 
Congress  1847  to  1849;  lecturer  at  the 
Lowell  Institute  1839  and  1842 ;  anS  he- 
side  numetoiw  theolo^ca!  and  reformatory 
works  published  "  Progress  of  the  Slave 
Power/'  "  History  of  Brattle  St.  Church," 
"  Life  of  Col.  William  Palfrey,"  "  Review 
of  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,"  and 
a  "History  of  New  England  to  1688,"  in 
three  volumes,  a  work  of  great  research. 

William  II.  Prescott  was  bom  in  1796,  at 
Salem.  He  was  grand-on  of  Gen.  Prescott 
who  command-  d  at  liunker  HilL  In  1814, 
he  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  Jaw.  At  college,  by 
an  accident,  one  of  his  eyes  was  destroyed, 
pnd  the  siglit  of  the  other  much  injured. 
He  possessed  a  handsome  income,  $12,0o0 
per  annum,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  languages  and  literature  of 
Europe,  and  eonlriiuled  largely  to  the 
Morth  Ameridan  Review.  Ten  years  thus 
passed  v.\  a  kind  of  preparation  for  historical 
studies ;  Ion  years  more  were  occupied  witb 
investigation,  and  then  his  "  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  "  was  published.  The  materials  for 
this  h-id  been  sent  htm  by  Alexander  Everett, 
when  minister  to  Spain.  The  work  of  acquir- 
ing the  contents  of  books  and  writing  with 
out  the  u?e  of  eyes  was  a  severe  labor,  but 
was  overcome  by  ingenuity  and  patience. 
The  work  was  everywhere  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm. Mr.  Prescott  wa<  made  a  member  of 
the  Itoyal  Academy  of  Madrid,  and  its  rich 
collections,  wih  those  of  the  archives  of 
Seville,  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  every  res- 
ervoir of  Spanish  history  laid  open  to  him. 
The  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  " 
followed,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  "  Con- 
quest of  Peru,"  and  the  "  History  of  Philip 
the  Second,"  which  added  to  the  &me  of  Mr. 
Prescott.     He  died  in  1859. 

George  Bancroft  was  born  in  Worcester  in 
1800,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1817. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  divinity,  but 
adopted  literature  as  a  profession.  In  1834, 
he  puUlished  the  first  volume  of  the  "  History 
of  Colonization  in  the  United  Stales.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  collector  of  Eos- 
ton,  and  in  1814  secretary  of  the  navy, 
which  post  he  resigned  to  represent  this 
country  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  During 
more  than  thirty  years  his  great  "  History 
of  the  United  Stales"  has  been  in  progress, 
reaching  its  tenth  volume  in  1867.  He  has 
'  been  U.  S.  Minister  at  Berlm  since  1869. 


William  C.  Bryant  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1794.  He  contributed  lines  to 
the  county  Gazette  when  ten  years  old,  and 
four  years  later  published  two  poems  ;  at  1 !) 
he  wrote  his  "  I'haaalopsis,  He  was  for 
two  years  in  Williams  College,'and  afterwanls 
studied  law.  In  lS2o  he  edited  the  Ni-w 
York  Review,  and  in  1826  became  editor  oi 
the  Evening  Post,  with  which  he  is  still  con- 
nected. He  has  written  much  both  in  poetry 
and  prose.  His  prose  is  remarkable  for  its 
purity  and  «Ieganee. 

John  Lothrop  Motley,  who  at  once  took 
rank  with  Prescott  and  Bancroft  as  a  histo- 
rian, was  bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  181  J, 
educated  at  Harvard  University,  and  euJjFO- 
quenlly  at  GSttingen  and  Berlin,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836, 
but  did  not  practice.  lie  wrote  two  histori- 
cal novels,  published  in  1839  and  1849.  was 
secretary  of  legation  to  Russia  in  1840,  be- 
came interested  in  the  history  of  Holland  in 
1845,  and  after  collecting  maleiial  for  a  his- 
tory here,  went  to  Europe  in  IS-'il.  and  spent 
five  years  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Hague 
in  the  composition  of  his  "  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,"  published  in  1?56.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, in  I860,  by  three  volumqpof  a  history 
of  "The  United  Nelheriands,"  and  bi  1866, 
he  published  two  more  volumes  of  this  his- 
tory ;  minister  to  Austria  in  l'-61,  recalled 
1867  ;   minister  to  England  1869,  1870. 

Richard  Hildretb  (1807-18o3)  was  an 
able  political  writer,  novelist  and  hisloiian. 
He  wiil  be  longest  remembered  for  his  val- 
uable "  History  of  the  United  States,"  in 
six  volumes.  He  was  also  author  of  a  work 
on  Japan.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Trieste. 

Benson  J.  Lossing  (born  in  Beekman,  N. 
Y.,  in  1813)  lias  attained  a  high  reputation 
as  a  historian  and  historical  biographer.  His 
"  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  tlie  Revolution," 
his  works  on  Washington  and  Mount  Ver- 
non, Life  of  '■  Philip  Schuyler,"  "  Histories 
of  the  United  States,"  "  War  of  1812,"  and 
"  Pictorial  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  are  all 
works  of  interest  and  valnp,^nd  their  i  lus- 
trations are  from  his  own  skillful  pencil. 

James  T.  Headley,  Jacob  and  John  S.  C. 
Abbott,  John  Foster  Kirk,  Francis  Parkniim, 
J.  Romeyn  Broadhead,  E.  B.  O'Callagban, 
Parke  Godwin,  Charles  Gayarro,  Francis  L. 
Hawks,  and  Amos  Dean  have  all  published 
historical  works  of  some  reputation. 

Many  of  the  female  writers  of  America 
have  achieved  distinction.    Mrs.  Emma  Wll- 
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lard  wrote  extensively  on  history  and  educa- 
tiooail  topics,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Almira  H 
Phelps,  has  not  only  contributed  several 
textrtiooks  to  physical  science,  but  has  a  &ir 
reputation,  as  a  novellsi.  Hannah  Adams, 
the  pioneer  of  female  writers  in  Amerlci, 
bom  175i),  wrote  a  "  History  of  New  Eng- 
land," "  Vienna,"  &c.  Mrs.  Eliza  Leslie 
(1787-1857)  wrote  several  excellent  novels, 
and  some  worka  of  great  value,  in  the  do- 
main of  the  culina^-y  a  t.  Sirs.  Lydia  II 
Sigonrney  {1791-1805)  was  alike  remark 
ble  for  her  poetical  and  her  prose  works  ; 
mivny.of  Ihe  latter  wore  preparer!  for  the 
young.  Miss  Catherine  M.  Hedgwick  (1789- 
1867)  was  the  author  pf  -'T.ie  Linwoods," 
"  Kedwool,"  "  Hope  Leslie,"  &c,,  novels  of 
great  merit.  Mrs,  Ilarrie:  lieocher  Stowe 
(bom  in  1812)  has  Iwen  the  most  succes.'ful 
of  novelists.  liar  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
sold  to  the  extent  of  about  S.i(i,()Ol)  co|iies 
in  the  Uiiltel  Slates,  and  over  l,5(iil,00.i 
ill  Greit  li.-italn,  and  her  subaequcTit  nov- 
ela,  "  Dred,"  "  The  Minister's  Wooing," 
'■Agnes  of  Sorrento,"  "  The  Pearl  of  Orr's 
Island,"  "  OM  Town  Folks,"  "  Old  Town 
Stories,"  "  I'ink  an  I  White  Tyraiiy," 
"Harry  Ilendersoa's  lli.-itory,"  etc.,  ete., 
have  had  a  farge  sale.  ■  She  has  also  written 
descriptive,  biographical,  and  other  works, 
and  occasional  jwems  of  great  merit.  Her 
si-ter,  Miss  Catharine  E,  Beerher,  has  written 
numerous  works,  educational  and  controver- 
sial. SItss  Susan  Warner  has  achieved  a 
high  reputation  f  under  her  nom  de  plume 
of  Elizabeth  Wetherell)  by  her  novels. 
"  The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  "  Qiieechy," 
"The  riiUs  of  the  Shatemuc,"  and  "Say 
and  Seal,"  etc  Mrs.  S.  P.  W.  Parton 
(b'anny  Fern)  has  been  very  snccessful,  not 
only  as  a  novelist,  in  her  "Rulh  Hall,"  but 
as  a  light  essayist,  in  her  "  Feni  Leaves,"* 
Sea.  Miss  M.  .J.  Mackintosh,  the  author  of 
"  Chai-ms  and  Counter-Charms,"  and  numer- 
ous other  novels,  ha^  a  high  reputation. 
Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth  (bom  in  181H) 
commenced  her  career  as  an  author  in  1843, 
and  since  that  time  has  published  over  one 
hundred  novels,  all  of  them  of  considerable 
merit.  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens  (born  in  1813) 
has  attained  distinction  as  a  novelist,  as  a 
writer  of  historical  and  practical  works,  and 
as  editor  of  a  la.li&s'  magazine.  Mrs.  E. 
Oakes  Smith  has  written  largely  and  well 
on  the  most  diverse  subject*— metaphysics, 
literature,  honseliold  mattei-s,  criticism,  the 
drama,  poetry,  and  fiction. 


Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child  (bom  1802)  has 
b«!en  a  very  popular  writer.  Her  "Hobo- 
mok  "  and  "  Tlie  Kcbeb  "  were  her  earlier 
efforts,  and  brought  her  reputation  which 
was  increased  by  her  subsequent  works. 
Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Kirkland  (1801-1864) 
was  a  graceful  and  elegant  writer.  Her 
"  New  Home— Whi'll  Folliw  ?"  first  intro- 
duced her  to  the  public,  and  her  subsi^uent 
works  enhanced  her  reputation.  Mrs  Alice 
B.  (Nea!)  Haven  (1828-1 8R3)  edited  the 
Saturday/  Gazette  after  the  dea:h  of  her  hus- 
band, (Joseph  C.  Neal)  and  subsaqueniiy 
published  a  volume  of  poems  and  a  number 
of  admirable  juvenile  books. 

Mrs.  IVLtry  .1.  Holmes,  Mrs.  M.  Virginia 
Terhuno  (Marion  Harland),  BIi's.  Anna  C 
(llowatt)  Ritchie,  Sli  -a  A,  J.  Evans,  Mis  ea 
Alice  and  Plicebe  Cary,  Mrs.  E,  F.  Eliet, 
Kirs.  E.  C.  Embury,  Miss  Itlaria  Cummins, 
Miss  Caroline  Chcscbro,  Mrs.  II.  Prescott 
Spoffonl,  Mrs.  E.  Uobinson  (Talvi),  Mrs. 
Catharine  A.  Warfteld,  Mrs.  Harriet  Stuart 
Phelp  ■,  and  her  daughter,  Mi'fs  E.  Stuart 
I'lielps,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Denison,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Satliior.  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet C.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  M.ulelinb  Leslie, 
iliss  Caroline  Kelly,  Jlrs.  M.  E.  Hewitt, 
flli'B  Virginia  F.  Town^end,  ftlra.  L.  C. 
Tuthill,  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Jul-on  (Fanny  Foi^ 
rester,  1817-1854),  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knight, 
Mi^  G.  Prentis*.  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney, 
■\Iis8  Helen  C.  Wec-ks,  Mrs.  J.  0.  CliapHa, 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Cheliis,  have  all  written  popu- 
lar works  of  fiction,  or  light  literature,  which 
liave  had  a  very  large  sale, 

Mrs.  S.  M^irgaret  Fuller,  afterwards  Coun- 
tess D'Ossoli,  one  of  tlie  most  vigorous  and 
thoughtful  writers  of  any  age,  (1810-1850) 
was  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the  literary 
dep;;rtment  of  the  N.  T,  Tribune,  and  pub- 
lished be.^iUe  some  trans'atiom  and  many 
essays,  and  a  work  entitled  "'  Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century." 

Several  of  the  ladies  named  above  have 
distinguished  themselves  a-j  poets,  particu- 
larly Mrs.  Sigonrney,  whose  religious  and 
elegiac  poems  have  given  her  a  high  repu- 
tation; Mrs.  Stowe,  Sli-a.  E.  Oakes  Smiih, 
Mrs.  Alice  B.  Haven,  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson, 
Miss  Alice  C.try,  and  her  sister.  Miss  Phoebe 
Cary.  But  there  are  other  American  female 
writers,  whose  poetry  alone  has  won  them 
high  distinction.  Among  t'lese  we  may 
name  Mrs.  Ma''ia  Brooks  (Maria  del  Occi- 
dent, 179.5-.I845),  whose  principal  poem, 
"Zophiei,"    atlracied  attention    iu    Europe 
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from  its  vcmai'kable  cui-ati%-e  power ;  Ihe 
David^wn  sisters,  remurkabie  instances  of 
precocious  talent ;  Mrs.  Frances  Kargeiit  Os- 
good (l»12-1850),  remarkable  for  her  play- 
f  ilness  of  fancy  and  felicity  of  espression  ; 
Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould,  (l7^9-186o)  a  poet 
of  rare  ability  and  vigor  ;  Mrs.  Julia  Waid 
Howe,  perhaps  the  most  gifted  of  our  living 
female  po"ts  ;  Mrs,  Frances  Anne  Kemble 
(1811-1871)!  Mrs.  Caroline  Gilman  ;  Mrs. 
Sarah  .T,  Lippincoit,  (Gigce  Greenwood), 
whose  '-Aviadue  a  Naxos  "   attracted  great 


attention  from  its  imensity  of  passion  ;  Mrs. 
Amelia  B.  W'elby,  remarkable  for  the  exquis- 
ite rhythm  of  her  poetry;  Mrs,  Sarah  Helen 
Whitman,  Mrs.  Anne  C.  (Lynch)  Botta.Mrs. 
Estelle  Anna  Lewis,  Mrs.  >arah  .1,  Hale, 
Wias  Caroline  May.  Mrs.  Maria  Lowell, Mrs, 
Miwy  H.  C.  Hooth,  Miss  Edtia  Dean  Proctor, 
Mrs.  Rosa  V.  Johnson, Miss  KiaeTerry.Mrs. 
M.  S.  B.  Dana,  and  Miss  Anna  I>i  inker 
(  Kdith  May).  There  are  others  perhaps  who 
deserve  a  place  in  this  record,  but  these  have 
all  gained  a  prominent  position  as  puets. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


If  a  middlc-^i;ed  man  now  visits  the  press- 
room of  a  "  crack "  daily,  and  observes  a 
huge  machine,  some  twenty  feet  high,  driven 
by  a  steam  engine,  delivering  seven  lart^e 
newspapers,  nicely  printed,  at  every  tick  of  a 
clock,  and  watches  the  piles  of  paper  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  420  per  minu' 
that  of  !i5,'20Ci  per  hour,  weighing 
ton,  and  reflects  that  the  utmost  power  of 
tho  best  machines  of  his  youth  wonld  require 
an  active  man  and  a  boy  two  long  hours 
to  do  what  this  whizzing  monster  does  in 
a  minute,  ho  will  form  some  idea  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  paper  printing,  and  also  of 
what  is  reqaired  to  meet  a  daily  demand. 
In  the  days  of'  Franklin,  the  press-work  of  a 
paper  was  a  very  laborioos  affair.  The  ma- 
chines of  that  day  wore  very  imperfect,  and, 
if  reference  is  had  to  the  illustration  on  an- 
other page,  contrasting  the  actual  machine 
which  Franklin  used,  and  which  is  still  pre- 
seiTed  in  the  patent  office  at  Washington, 
with  the  fast  press  now  in  use,  a  good  idea 
will  be  formed  of  the  progress  in  press- 
building.  In  that  press,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  bed  is  a  platform  about  three  feet  high, 
between  two  uprights.  In  the  cross-piece  at 
the  top  h  a  female  screw  in  which  works 
the  screw  attached  to  the  wooden  platen. 
This  screw  being  turned  by  the  pressman, 
causes  tho  platen   to  ascend  and   descend. 


There  la,  in  front,  a  table,  which  slides  over 
the  platform  at  the  wili  of  the  operator,  who, 
to  ctfect  this,  turns  a  crank.  On  this  tabia 
was  laid  the  type.  Over  the  typo  was  a 
frame,  which  encircled  the  type,  or  form,  and 
crossed  it  in  those  places  wherg  the  whito 
mai^in  appears  in  a  printed  paper.  On  this 
frame  the  paper  of  proper  size  was  laid,  after 
being  "  wet  down ;"  another  fold  of  the 
frame  confined  the  paper ;  the  whole  was 
then  slid  on  to  the  platform.  The  screw 
being  turned,  caused  the  platen  to  descend, 
and  the  fmpression  was  made.  The  screw 
was  then  raised,  tho  form  slid  back,  the  frame 
raised,  and  the  paper  lifted  and  examined  by 
the  pressman  to  see  if  his  impression  was 
ad."  If  it  satisfied  him,  he  proceeded 
k  his  types  for  a  new  impression.  The 
ink  employed  in  printing  is  very  different 
from  that  employed  for  writing,  and  much 
skill  is  required  in  the  manufacture.  It 
must  be  so^,  adhesive,  and  easily  trans- 
ferred ;  it  must  dry  quickly,  and  bo  durable, 
and  not  liable  to  spread.  The  usual  mate- 
rials are  linseed  oil,  rosin,  and  colonng  mat> 
ters,  lamp-black  being  used  for  black  ink. 
The  peculiar  mode  of  the  best  maters  is 
somewhat  of  a  secret  The  old  mode  of  ap- 
plying it  was  by  two  ink  balls,  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  hat,  made  of  soft  leather,  and 
stuffed  with  oottcn,  the  leather  being  nailed 
round  a  wooden  handle.  Tho  pressman, 
taking  one  in  each  hand,  daubed  them  with 
ink,  and  worked  them  together  until  he  had 
spread  the  ink.     He  then  applied  them  to 
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the  types  aa  evenly  as  possible;  then,  laying 
them  aside,  he  proceeded,  as  before,  to  lay 
Ma  paper  evenly  «pon  the  frames,  slide  it 
up,  work  the  screw,  et*.  By  this  process, 
an  active  man  could  work  fifty  sheets  in  an 
hour ;  by  ten  hours  steady  industry,  he 
could  get  off  an  edition  of  500  copies  for 
the  carriers  in  the  morning.  There  was  lit^ 
tie  room  for  much  expansion  under  such  a 
state  of  printing.  The  first  great  advance  in 
the  direction  of  speed,  was  when  the  lever 
was  substituted  for  the  screw  in  making  the 
impression.  This  was  introduced  by  Mr.  John 
Clymer,  and  called  the  Columbian,  or  Clymer 
press,  in  which  there  was  no  screw,  but  the 
bead  itself  was  a  lai^  and  powerful  lever, 
acted  on  by  proportionate  levers,  thus  bring- 
ingf  to  perfection,  for  presses  of  a  lai^  size, 
certain  principles  of  levers^  which  had  pre- 
viously been  patented  in  England,  and  used 
in  presses  of  a  small  size,  such  as  foolscap. 
The  platen  was,  in  fact,  a  fulcrum  for  the 
head,  or  great  Jever.  Thus  the  fulcrum  and 
lever  superseded  the  inclined  plane,  or  screw. 
Mr.  Clymer  went  to  England  in  1817,  and, 
atithat  time,  the  famous  "  Cobbett's  liegis- 
ter"  was  printed  on  an  "  American  press,"  a 
circumstance  that  was  regarded  as  a  great 
joke  at  the  time.  By  this  invention,  two 
levers,  one  affixed  at  the  cross-piece  above, 
and  one  to  the  platen,  were  brought  togetlier 
by  a  joint,  like  tlio  bent  knee  of  a  man's 
leg.  At  this  joint  was  applied  a  lever,  by 
■which  the  pressman,  with  one  pull,  brought 
the  joint  into  a  perpendicular  line,  by  so  do- 
ing giving  an  instantaneous  and  powerful 
impression.  The  platen  being  suspended 
by  spiral  springs,  instantly  rose  when  the 
lever  was  released.  The  saving  in  time  was 
immense,  one  pull  of  the  workman  being 
sufficient  for  all  the  old  screwing  and  un- 
screwing. Improvements  in  the  Clymer 
press  were  made  by  Peter  Smith  and  Sam- 
uel Rust,  and  these  improvements  are  com- 
hinod  in  Hoe's  Washington  press,  of  which 
a  cut  will  be  found  on  another  page.  Inven- 
tions of  a  similar  character  were  made  by 
Mr.  John  WelU,  of  Connecticut.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever  has  been  applied  in  various 
ways,  and  contains  the  chief  feature  in  press 
power.  The  forai  of  lever  now  generally 
used,  will  be  scon  in  the  engraving  of  Hoc 
and  Smith's  printing  press,  which  is  the  ia- 
vorite  for  all  work  where  power  presses  are 
not  required.  Kcxt  to  the  introduction  of 
the  lever,  was  the  substitution  of  the  inking 
machine  for   the  old   ink  balls.     This  was  ] 


constructed  of  a  cylinder  which  revolved,  by 
hand,  gainst  an  ink  trough,  and,  by  so  do- 
ing, received  evenly  over  its  suriiice  the  ink. 
The  smaller  rollers  were  constructed  on  a 
li":ht  frame,  to  which  a  handle  was  attached. 
These,  hiid  upon  the  ink  roller,  received  from 
it  the  ink,  and  then  being  pushed  forward 
over  the  type,  imparted  it  to  them  with  one 
movement  of  the  hand.  This,  worked  by  a 
boy,  is  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  pressman 
was  now  relieved  of  the  inking,  and,  work- 
ing with  a  lever,  he  could  print,  with  active 
industry,  260  sheets  in  an  hour.  The  next 
movement  was  to  make  this  inking  machine 
self-acting,  by  attaching  it  to  the  press  in 
such  a  manner  thai;  lifting  the  paper  frame 
would  cause  it  to  act. 

The  Ruggles  Job  pres?,  introduced  in  1839, 
and  ihe  Combination  press  patented  in  1841, 
both  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  popularity, 
but  have  been  of  late  superceded  by  other 
styles,  especially  those  manufactured  by 
K.  Hoe  &  Co.,  who  have  been  in.=trumental 
in  making  most  of  the  early  improvements 
of  late  years  upon  the  printing  press. 

The  nest  important  improvement  in  the 
machines,  was  the  introduction  of  the  cylin- 
der, or  Napier  press.  In  this  juachine,  of 
which  an  engraving  is  presented  in  another 
column,  the  form  of  type  is  locked  upon  « 
strong  iron  table,  which'  moves  forward  and 
backward,  passing  in  its  course  under  a  cyl- 
inder, which,  made  of  iron,  is  covered  with 
a  soft  blanket,  and,  provided  with  a  set  of 
fingers  to  seize  tbc  sheet  as  it  is  presented, 
Against  this  is  inclined  the  feeding  bench,  on 
which  is  laid  the  paper.  On  the  bench  is  a 
small  bi-asB  peg,  or  pointer,  against  Vhicb 
the  feeder  brings  the  paper  accurately,  in  or- 
der that  the  sheets  may  "  register" — that  is, 
each  receive  the  type  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  margin.  When  the  cylinder  re- 
volves, it  rMses  with  its  fingers  the  edge 
of  the  paper,  draws  it  round  itself,  and 
presses  it  against  the  type,  which,  at  the 
same  instant,  passes  under  it.  The  paper 
then  released  By  the  cylinder,  is  carried  by 
ribbons  to  the  rear,  while  the  type  vibrates 
back,  to  return  as  soon  as  the  cylinder  has 
again  drawn  forward  a  sheet  of  paper.  At 
first,  a  boy  was  required  to  fly  the  papers,  or 
catch  them  as  they  were  thrown  haclc  from 
the  cylinder,  and  pile  them  up.  This,  by  the 
sell-acting  flyer,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  is 
now  dispensed  with.  This  machine  rais^ 
the  number,  that  might  be  printed  *»  "be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  per  -hour.     The  bed 
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is  made  of  ii  size  to  take  a  paper  from  25x33 
inches,  to  one  40xG0  inches.  Very  soon  an 
improvement  suggested  itself  to  the  ingenious 
and  thouglitful  inventor.  As  at  first  con- 
structed, tlie  type,  in  moving  forward  and 
backward,  made  only  one  impression.  It 
was  easy  to  introduce  another  cylinder,  in 
order  to  take  an  impression  from  ihe  type 
on  ita  return.  This  was  the  double  cylinder, 
which  delivers  a  paper  at  each  end.  The 
cost  of  these  is,  for  the  large  size,  $6,850 ; 
increased  capacity,  3,500  to  6,400  impressions 
per  hour.  In  this  operation,  the  vii>ration 
of  the  type  bed  was  tbe  great  difficulty. 
The  type  and  bed  will  weigh  over  1,000  Iba. 
This  mass,  moving  bacjtwatd  and  forward 
with  great  momentum,  prodnced  a  great 
concussion,  although  it  was  met  by  strong 
springs  which  stopped  its  progres.s  and  aided 
its  return.  Many  improvements  were  made 
in  these  springs.  The  noise  and  annoyance 
occasioned  by  the  concussion  of  the  bed 
t^ainst  the  springs,  which  are  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  machine  to  overcome  the  momen- 
tum of  the  bed,  was  removed  by  means  of 
adjustable  India-rubber  buffers  placed  at  the 
points  of  contact,  which  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  livelyand  certain  action  of  the  spi- 
ral springs.  The  same  object  is  also  effected 
by  air  springs,  by  which  the  head  of  the 
bed,  plunging  into  a  receiver,  condenses  the 
ur,  causing  it  to  act  as  a  spring. 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  weight 
and  concussion  of  this  '\>ed  were  a  bar  to 
further  progress  in  this  direction,  and  it  was 
fdt  that  greater  speed  could  be  attained  only 
by  causing  the  type  itself  to  revolve.  This 
was  niJ  new  idea.  It  had  been  patented  in 
England  in  1790,  but  the  inventor  could 
not  succeed  in  holding  the  types,  since  the 
rapid  revolution  of  such  a  weight  gives  a 
powerfixl  centrifugal  motion.  What  they 
could  not  do  in  England,  Richard  M.  Hoe 
did  in  New  York,  in  1847,  after  many  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  accomplish  the  de- 
fiired  result.  In  this  machine,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  illustration,  the  form  of  type  is 
placed  on  the  surface  of  a  horizontal  revolv- 
ing cylinder  of  about  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter.  The  form  occupies  a  segment  of 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  'remainder  is  used  as  on 
ink-distributing  surface.  Around  this  main 
cylinder,  and  parallel  with  it,  are  placed 
smaller  impression  cylinders,  varying  in  num- 
ber from  four  to  ten,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  machine.      The  engraving  represents 


three.  The  large  cylinder  being  put  in  mo- 
tion, the  form  of  types  is  carried  successively 
to  all  the  impression  cylinders,  at  each  of 
which  a  sheet  is  introduced,  and  receives  the 
impression  of  the  types  as  the  form  passes. 
Thus,  as  many  sheets  are  printed  at  each  rev- 
olution of  the  main  cyhnder,  as  there  are 
impression  cylinders  around  it.  One  person 
is  required  at  each  impression  cylinder  to 
supply  the  sheets  of  paper,  which  are  taken 
at  lie  proper  moment  by  lingers  or  grippers, 
and  ifterb  ngp  nted  arc  conveyed  out  by 
tapes  and  laid  in  heaps  bj  means  of  self-act^ 
ing  fljers,  th  rebj  1  pending  witli  the 
hai  Is  re  ^u  red  nod  ay  machines  to  re- 
ceive and  p  le  the  sheet  The  grippers 
hold  the  sheet  securely  so  that  the  thinnest 
newspaper  may  bo  p  nted     ithout  waste.' 

The  nk  s  conta  ncd  n  a  fountmn  placed 
beneath  tl  e  main  cjl  ndor  and  is  convej'ed 
by  means  of  d  str  but  g  roDors  to  the  dis- 
tributing surface  on  the  mam  cylinder.  This 
surface  being  lower,  or  less  in  diameter  than 
the  form  of  types,  passes  by  the  impression 
cylinder  without  touching.  For  each  im- 
pression, there  are  two  inking  rollers,  whieh 
receive  their  supply  of  ink  from  the  distrib- 
uting surface  of  the  main  cylinder,  which 
rise  and  ink  the  form  as  it  passes  under 
them,  after  which,  they  again  fall  to  the  dis- 
tributing surface. 

Each  page  of  the  paper  is  locked  up  on  a 
detached  segment  of  the  large  cylinder  which 
constitutes  its  bed  and  chase.  The  column 
rules  run  parallel  with  the  shaft  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  are,  consequently,  straight,  while 
the  head,  advertising,  and  dash  rules, 
are  in  the  form  of  segments  of  a-  circle. 
The  column  rules  are  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  with  the  thin  part  directed  toward 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  bind  the 
types  securely.  These  wedge-shaped  column 
rules  are  held  down  to  the  bed  by  tongues 
projecting  at  intervals  along  their  length, 
which  slide  in  rebated  grooves  cut  crosswise 
in  tlie  face  of  the  bed.  The  spaces  in  the 
grooves  between  the  column  rules  are  accu- 
rately fitted  with  sliding  blocks  of  metal 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  bed,  the  ends 
of  which  blocks  are  cut  away  underneath  to 
receive  a  projection  on  the  sides  of  the 
tongues  of  the  column  rules.  The  form  of 
type  is  locked  up  in  the  bed  by  ineans  of 
screws  at  the  foot  and  sides,  by  which  the 
type  is  held  as  securely  as  in  the  ordinary 
upon  a  flat  bed — if  not  even  more 
The  speed  of  these  machines  is  limited 
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In  tWa  maehine  tte  rorma  are  placed  on  a  (ylinder  17111011  enablea  it  to  run  witli  a  contlnaous  rotaiy 
movement.  The  tickets  are  worked  from,  a  roll  of  paper,  and  are  printed,  nnmljered,  ciit,  and  depoaited 
in  a  receptacle  in  numerical  order  in  a  single  operation.  The  nnmberii^  apparatus  prints  the  number  in 
a  difTerent  color  from  the  body  of  the  ticket,'  and  can  be  set  at  0  or  any  required  number  with  great 
laeilifrf.  The  machine  will  print  from  10,000  to  13,000  tickets  per  hour,  and  occupies  a  space  of  about 
two  feet  sqnare. 
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with  great  force.  The  adjustment  of  this 
matrix  to  the  mould  is  a  work  of  great  care 
and  nicety.  After  the  typo  is  cast,  by 
whatever  process — whether  by  machinery  or 
the  ancient  spoon  method — it  has  to  under- 

fo  a  smoothing  operation.  This  is  performed 
y  young  people,  principally  girls ;  three 
or  four  sitting  around  tables  surmounted 
with  properly  prepared  stone  slabs,  and 
by  the  fingers  rubbing  the  roughness  off 
each  individual  type.  At  this  work  they 
earn  from  $5  to  $7  per  week.  The  type 
goes  then  into  the  hands  of  the  dresaer.  He 
outs  out  what  is  called  the  jet  end,  by  which 
process  all  the  types  are  made  of  the  exact 
height.  On  the  nicety  of  this  operation  de- 
pends the  ability  to  use  the  type.  It  may 
be  here  remarked  that  American  type  comes 
nearly  always  perfect  into  the  hands  of  the 
dresser,  while  in  England  nearly  one-fourth 
is  rejected  as  imperfect. 

The  types  have  upon  one  side  a  "  nick." 
As  the  types  are  perfected,  a  boy  sets  them 
■on  a  "galley,"  with  all  the  nicka  out.  They 
are  then  assorted  into  small  "fonts,"  and 
arc  then  ready  for  the  printer.  The  propor- 
tions in  which  the  different  letters  are  cast 
to  a  font  of  type,  and  in  which  they  occur 
in  print,  are  as  follows:  Lett«r  e,  1500; 
t,  900 ;  a,  860 ;  n,  o,  s,  i,  800 ;  h,  640 ;  r,  620 ; 
d,  440;  1,  400;  u,  840;  c,  m,  300;  f,  250; 
w,  y,  200;  g,  p,  170;  b,  160;  v,  120;  k,80; 
q,  60 ;  j,  X,  40 ;  z,  20.  Besides  these,  are 
the  combined  letters :  fi,  60 ;  ff,  40 ;  fi,  20  ; 
fB,  15;  ffl,  10;  te,  10;  ce,  5.  The  propor- 
tion for  capitals  and  small  capitals  diners 
from  the  small  letters.  In  those,  I  takes  the 
first  place,  then  T,  then  A  and  E,  etc.  The 
"  cases"  in  which  tJie  types  are  put  for  use,  are 
arranged  in  the  manner  seen  in  the  engraving 
on  another  page.  The  little  square  boxes 
in  which  the  type  is  laid  are  not  arranged  in 
the  regular  order  of  the  alphabet,  but  in  the 
order  which  experience  has  shown  is  the 
most  convenient  for  the  compositor.  Those 
letters  which  occur  the  oftenest — as  e,  for 
instance — occupy  the  largest  squares  nearest 
his  hand,  and  the  others  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  importance ;  the  capitals,  small 
capitals,  and  marks,  each  in  its  proper  place, 
in  the  upper  case.  The  workman  does  not 
look  at  the  type.  He  reads  his  copy  only, 
and  that  frequently  tasks  his  ingenuity  to 
make  out.  He  knows  the  types  from  the 
boxes  they  occupy,  and  the  "nick"  enables 
him  to  place  them  right  side  up  by  sense  of 
feeling  only.  He  is  paid  by  the  thousand 
18  • 
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ems  when  workin^ 

about  the  space  of  a  letter  M,  and  2,200 
ems  go  to  one  of  the  pages  of  this  book,  A 
good  workman  will  set  5,000  to  6,000  ems 
in  a  day.  Sometimes  they  are  paid  by  the 
week,  $12  per  week,  which  is  about  the 
amount  that  an  expert  workman  will  earn 
by  the  thousand.  The  type  he  places  in  a 
small  iron  frame,  held  in  his  left  hand,  and 
called  a  "stick,"  which  is  adjusted  to  the 
breadth  of  the  column  or  page.  When  this 
is  foil,  it  is  deposited  on  a  "galley,"  in  a 
long  column.  From  this  galley  a  proof  im- 
pression is  taken  to  be  r^id  by  the  author 
and  proof-reader.  The  inaccuracies  are 
marked  on  this,  and  when  corrected  in  the 
type,  the  foreman  "  makes  up  his  form."  If 
for  a  daily  paper,  this  is  done  by  screwing 
the  columns  into  the  "turtle,"  which  is  fas- 
tened upon  the  revolving  cylinder  of  the 
press.  When  the  t;fpe  has  been  printed 
from  or  worked  off,  it  is  immediately  washed 
in  a  strong  alkali,  to  clear  it  from  the  ink. 
If  this  is  not  done  thoroughly,  it  will  not 
print  clear.  Formerly  this  washing  was 
done  with  urine,  hut  of  late  an  alkali  is 
substituted.  The  clean  type  has  now  to  be 
"  distributed,"  or  put  back  into  the  cases. 
For  this  purpose  the  compositor  takes  the 
"matter"  m  his  left  hand,  reads  a  line,  and 
drops  each  letter  into  its  appropriate  place. 
This  occupies  a  good  deal  of  time. 

Most  of  this  type  setting  and  distributing 
is  still  done  by  hand  up  to  the  present  time, 
although  the  greatest  efforts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  machinery,  A  number  of 
type-setting  machines  have  been  invented, 
and  many  of  them  work  well  in  the  setting  of 
the  type — the  operator  working  upon  keys, 
like  those  of  a  piano,  with  the  copy  before 
him.  The  arrangement  is  such  that,  by 
touching  the  proper  key,  the  appropriate 
letter  falls  into  line,  and  the  work  goes  on 
rapidly  and  well,  even  to  the  punctuation. 
The  difflculty  not  yet  overcome,  and  which 
is  an  obstacle  to  its  usefulness,  is  that  no 
means  of  "justifying"  have  been  discov- 
ered— that  is,  of  breaking  the  lines  into 
the  suitable  length,  and  "  spacing"  them  out 
so  that  each  line  shall  have  the  exact  length 
of  all  the  rest.  This  is  done  by  the  hand 
compositor,  with  great  nicety,  in  his  iron 
stick,  as  his  work  progresses.  As  thb  must 
still  be  done  by  hand,  after  the  machine  has 
set  up  the  type,  no  great  advantage  is  de- 
rived from  its  action.  In  type  distributing 
more  success  has  been  obtained.    The  in»- 
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chine  is  so  constract«d  that  it  will  distribute 
12,000  ems  per  hour  with  unerring  accuracy, 
and  one  man  may  tend  three  machii 
hence  he  will  distribute,  by  its  aid,  38,000 
ems  per  hour,  while  a  good  workman  by 
hand  will  only  dbtribute  3,000  ems.  This 
seems  very  desirable,  hut  a  new  difficulty 
presents  ilaelt  The  machine  cannot  read, 
BO  as  to  distinguish  one  letter  from  another, 
and  it  is  guided  in  its  selection  by  the 
"  nicks."  It  follows,  that  no  two  of  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  should 
have  the  same  "nicks;"  consequently,  a 
special  kind  of  type  must  be  cast  for  the 
machine.  They  are  then  put  into  it  in 
a  mass,  and  present  themselves  alternately 
until  the  proper  "  nick"  goes  through.  The 
advantages  of  the  machine  do  not  overcome 
its  disadvantages. 

In  book  work  the  type  is  not  hurried  from 
the  compositor  to  the  pressman,  aa  in  the 
case  of  the  daily  papers.  There  is  more  time, 
and  the  type  itself  is,  therefore,  not  usually 
printed  from,  but  it  is  stereotyped.  This 
was  introduced  in  America  about  the  year 
181?,  by  Mr.  G.  Bruce,  the  father  of  the  in- 
ventor of  the  type-casting  machine. 

In  this  process,  the  typo  being  locked 
up  in  the  form,  which  usually  contains  2  to  6 
pages,  and  carefully  revbed  and  corrected,  is 
sent  to  the  stereotyper. 

Stereotyping  is  the  mode  of  casting  per- 
fect fac-similes,  in  metal,  of  the  face  of 
movable  types.  The  plan  is  simple.  After 
arranging  tie  type  in  pages,  and  getting  it 
perfectly  smooth  and  clean,  it  is  placed  in  a 
frame,  the  surface  being  thoroughly  oiled, 
to  prevent  the  mould  from  adhering,  when 
liquid  gypsum,  orplaster-of-Paris,  is  poured 
over  the  page.  The  mould,  thus  t^en,  if 
found  perfect,  is  dressed  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument, and  is  then  ready  to  receive  the 
metal.  It  is  then  put  into  an  iron  cast- 
ing-bos, and  the  whole  immersed  in  liquid 
type  metal.  Twenty  to  thirty  minutes  usu- 
idly  suffice  for  casting.  The  box  is  then 
Bwnng  out  of  the  molten  mass  into  a  cool- 
ing-trough, in  which  the  under  side  is  ea- 
posed  to  the  water.  When  hard,  the  caster 
breaks  off  the  superfluous  metal,  and  sepa- 
rates the  plaster  mould  from  the  plato.  It  is 
then  picked,  the  edges  trimmed,  the  back 
shaved  to  a  proper  thickness,  and  made 
ready  for  the  press. 

The  process  of  electrotyping  has,  of  late, 
become  an  im|)ortant  element,  and  is  in  many 
cases  preferred  to  the  old  system  of  sleraa- 


typing.  It  results  from  the  disposition  of 
copper,  held  in  solution,  to  deposit  itself  on 
a  metal  surface,  when  under  the  influence  of 
m^netism. 

Stereotyping  by  the  Electrotype  process 
is  conducted  as  follows ;  An  impression  is 
taken  from  the  correcled  forms  or  engraved 
block  upon  a  plate  of  wax,  and  finely  pul- 
verized plumbago  is  then  dusted  thinly  over 
the  surface  of  the  wax.  The  excess  is  blown 
away  in  a  machine  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  fine  dust  remains  uniformly  in 
contact  with  the  wax  in  every  little  depres- 
sion and  line,  without  filling  these  up.  The 
object  of  the  plumbago  is  to  act  aa  the  con- 
ducting medium  for  the  galvanic  current, 
until  a  film  of  copper  is  deposited.  But  by 
a  recent  modification  of  the  process,  this 
film  is  also ,  produced  before  the  article  is 
put  into  the  trough,  by  the  application  of 
a  wash  of  sulphate  of  copper,  (solution  of 
blue  vitriol,)  and  dusting  over  it  fine  iron 
filings.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  the 
iron,  and  metallic  copper  is  immediately 
precipitated,  forming  a  delicate  film  which 
uniformly  covers  the  whole  surface.  The 
wax  plate  retaining  this  film  is  well  washed, 
and  is  tlien  ready  for  the  galvanic  trough. 
In  this  it  is  left  over  night  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  electric  current,  and  in  the 
morning  when  taken  out,  tbe  coating  of  cop- 
per is  Ibund  to  be  suf&ciently  thick  for  hand- 
ling. The  wax  is  removed,  and  the  copper 
sheet,  first  tinned  on  the  back,  is  placed  face 
down  in  an  apparatus  in  which  it  is  covered 
with  melted  type  metal.  Thus  backed  a 
plate  is  obtained,  which,  after  being  dressed 
by  planing  and  squaring,  is  screwed  down 
upon  a  mahogany  block,  the  height  of  the 
whole  being  the  same  as  that  of  type. 

Plates  for  use  upon  the  cylinders  of  print- 
ing machines  are  made  with  the  curve  of  the 
cylinders,  the  forms  themselves  in  which  <he 
type  are  paged  having  a  convex  surface, 
which  gives  them  the  name  of  "  turtles." 

In  making  copper-faced  type,  ordinary 
types  are  set  in  a  frame  so  arriinged  as  to 
let  only  the  letter  end  in  the  copper  solution 
of  the  battery.  The  deposit  of  copper  ad- 
heres to  this  end,  which  it  completely  covers. 
Such  type  are  now  extensively  used  in  large 
establishments,  and  are  very  durable. 

Within  the  past  twelve  years,  several  pro- 
cesses have  been  invented,  for  copying  print- 
ed books,  steel  and  wood  engravings,  maps, 
etc,  by  photography  upon  stone  or  hardened 
wax  or  metallic  surfaces  and  by  etching,  or 
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the  use  of  acids,  transforming  tfaese  copies 
into  matrices  from  which  plates  could  be 
ca?t  analogous  to  stereotype  or  electrotype 
plates.  These  processes,  of  which  Osborne's 
r  ho  to  lithographic,  the  Heliotype,  the  Alber- 
type,  and  Jewett's  and  Morse's  Cerographic 
processes  are  those  best  knowa,  have  reached 
various  stages  of  perfection,  but  are  undoubt- 


edly destined  to  be  of  great  service  in  some 
departments  of  the  printing  art.  One  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work, 
was  the  fac-simile  edition  of  Albert  Durer's 
"  Little  Passion,"  copied  from  William  C. 
Prime,  Esq..  by  Mr.  Julius  Bien,  a  New 
York  Artist." 


NEWSPAPERS, 


The  power  and  circulation  of  the  daily 
press  are  among  the  marvels  of  the  present 
day,  and  they  are  features  "peculiarly  Ameri- 
can. No  country  presents  such  a  number 
of  news  publications,  and  none  such  a  uni- 
versal popular  demand  for  them.  This  re- 
sult has  been  obtained  mostly  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  by  a  combination  of 
causes.  The  two  leading  ones,  are  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cheap  press  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  means  of  so  multiplying  num- 
bers, that  much  interesting  matter  can  be 
sold  for  a  little  money.  Take  a  leading 
morning  daily.  This  is  equal  to  a  book  of 
more  than  100  solid  octavo  pages,  sold  to 
the  retailer  for  one  and  a  baif  cents  every 
morning,  no  profit  being  derived  from  the 
sale.  This  has  become  possible  only  through 
the  ability  to  produce  a  vast  number  on 
one  hand,  and  through  the  immense  re- 
ceipts for  advertising  on  the  other.  By  the 
introduction  of  a  cheap  press,  is  not  to  be 
understood  the  mere  printing  of  a  mass  of 
matter  for  a  small  price,  but  the  introduction 
of  such  matter  aa  attracts  the  attention  of 
persons  not  previously  habitual  readers,  and 
exciting  in  them  so  strong  an  interest  aa  to 
make  papers  for  the  fiiture  a  necessity.  It  is 
this  which  has  been  done  by  the  cheap  press. 

The  first  newspapers  of  the  country  were 
hardiy  worth  the  name.  la  the  colonies 
there  was  little  of  interest  to  draw  public 
attention,  and  such  papers  as  the  Spectator 
and  Tattler  came  across  the  water  to  meet 
the  literary  taste  of  the  more  wealthy,  while 
the  jealous  care  of  the  mother  country 
watched  over  the  colonial  papers,  leat  they 


should  breed  sedition.    Dr.  Franklin  informs 

us  that  the  first  start  he  got  in  life  was 
through  the  misfortune  of  his  brother,  who 
owned  the  paper  on  which  he  was  an  appren- 
tice, in  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  disrespectful  remarks.  The  pa- 
per was  suspended,  as  Paris  papers  are  at  the 
presenti  day,  and  Benjamin's  indentures  were 
cancelled  in  order  that  he  might  become  the 
nominal  owner.  The  editor  of  the  Boston 
Courant,  in  1733,  made  his  valedictory  to 
the  public,  because  he  found  It  too  vexatious 
to  be  running  with  his  proof  in  his  pocket 
to  the  government  house,  and  the  new  editor 
promised  to  do  the  best  he  conld  under  the 
circumstances.  There  were  few  subjects 
then  to  interest  the  general  reader,  and  the 
restricted  state  of  industay  allowed  but  little 
range  for  advertising.  The  paper  was  poor, 
and  mostly  imported  at  a  hign  price  from 
England,  while  the  laborious  work  of  a  man 
through  the  live-long  night  on  the  presses  of 
the  day,  gave  hut  a  few  hundred  to  circulate 
in  the  morning,  and  these  few  were  to  be 
sold  at  a  rate  that  must  cover  all  the  expen- 
ses— that  is  to  say,  for  more  than  they  were 
worth. 

The  first  daily  paper  published  in  the 
United  States,  was  the  Fennsylvania  Packet 
or  General  Advertiser,  started  as  a  weekly,  by 
John  Dunlap,  in  1771,  and  merged  into  a 
daily  in  1784,  at  the  peace.  To  one  of  the 
conductors  of  the  paper,  Washington  gave 
the  manuscript  of  his  "  Farewell  Address," 
and  which,  at  a  sale  made  in  1855,  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Lennox,  of  New  York,  for 
12,000.  The  first  form  in  which  printed 
news  appeared  in  England  was  that  of  dog- 
gerel ballads,  which  were  issued  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  occasional  sheets,  or  pamphlets,  of 
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news ;  but  the  first  approach  to  a  regular 
newspapensasthe  Weekly  Newes from  Italy, 
Oermanie,  <£c.,  May  23, 1622,  which  was  con- 
tinued, with  some  variations  of  title  and  oc- 
casional intermissions,  until  1640.  The  ear- 
liest specimen  of  parliamentary  reporting  is 
entitled,  Tlie  Dittmal  Occurrences  or  Daily 
Proceedings  of  Both  Houses  in  this  Great 
and  Happy  Parliament,  from,  Sd  November, 
1640,  to  Sd  Nwember,  1641.  More  than 
one  hundred  newspapers,  with  different 
titles,  appear  to  have  been  published  between 
this  date  and  the  death  of  Charles  L,  and  up- 
ward of  eighty  others  between  that  event 
and  the  Restoration.  Occasional  papers 
were  issued  after  the  civil  war  began,  limited 
to  local  or  special  occurrences,  as  News  from, 
Hull,  Truths  from  York,  Tidings  from  Ire- 
land. The  more  regular  newspapers  were 
published  weekly  at  first,  then  twice  or  thrice 
in  a  week.  The  impatience  of  the  people 
soon  led  to  the  publication  of  daily  papers; 
and  Spalding,  the  Aberdeen  annalist^  men- 
tions that  in  December,  1642,  daily  papers 
came  from  London,  called  Diurnal  Occur- 
rences, declaring  whatwasdonein  Parliament. 
In  the  Scottish  campaign  of  1650,  the  army 
of  Charles  and  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  each 
carried  its  printer  along  with  it  to  report 
progress,  and,  of  course,  to  ex^^rat*  suc- 
cesses. It  is  from  this  circnmstance  that  the 
first  introduction  of  newspapers  into  Scotland 
has  been  attributed  to  Oliver  CromwelL 

The  stirring  events  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution in  like  manner  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
Erinting ;  but  that  to3c  the  form  of  pamph- 
its  and  circulars  more  than  that  of  the  peri- 
odica! press.  The  event  made  the  press  free, 
and  it  began  a  new  career ;  but  the  habits  of 
the  people  had  not  been  overcome,  nor  were 
the  means  of  popularizing  the  press  yet  in 
existence.  Nevertheless,  politics  became  the 
staple  of  newspapers,  which  were  started  in 
most  sections  as  the  organs  of  parties  and  to 
support  candidates  for  ofBee ;  as  a  matter  of 
course  these  were  read  mostly  by  those  who 
were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  cir- 
culation could  never  reach  a  point  that  would 
make  it  profitable  of  itself^  because  the  limit 
was  the  power  of  the  press  to  work  the  papers. 
In  the  great  cities  the  chief  support  of  the 
press  was  the  advertising  patronage,  bestow- 
ed in  some  degree  in  the  light  of  political 
support.  The  foreign  news  and  domestic 
items  of  intelt^ence  made  up  the  general 
interests,  with  ship  news,  that  began  after  the 
war  of  1812  to  have  a  more  extended  char-. 


acter.  These  papers,  published  at  $10  per 
annum,  did  not  much  interest  the  mass  of 
people,  beyond  whose  reach  the  price  for  the 
most  part  placed  them ;  advertising  patron- 
age and  government  "pap"  were  therefore 
the  sources  looked  to  for  profit.  These  pa- 
pers were  seldom  left  in  families,  but  were 
carried  home  by  those  who  took  them  at 
their  places  of  business.  The  papers  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century  were  very  meagre 
The  oldest  existing  papers  of  New  York  are 
the  Commercial  Advertiser,  founded  in  1797, 
and  tiieJEvening  Post,  in  1801.  The  rival- 
ry among  the  papers  of  the  day  was  not  so 
much  to  interest  the  general  reading  public, 
as  to  conciliate  those  commercial  interests  on 
the  patronage  of  which  the  means  of  the  paper 
mostly  depended.  The  Commercial  Gazette, 
of  New  York,  became  a  leading  journal 
through  the  enterprise  of  its  editor  in  col- 
lecting ship  news.  He  himself  rowed  a  boat, 
boarding  vessels  coming  up  the  bay,  to  col- 
lect reports  with  which  he  enriched  his  col- 
umns. Other  papers  soon  followed  his  ex- 
ample. In  1827,  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  was  started,  chiefly  by  Arthur 
Tappan,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  David  Hale, 
then  au  auctioneer  in  Boston,  was  made  joint 
editor  with  Mr.  Hallock,  of  New  Haven. 
About  the  same  time,  two  papers  were  uni- 
ted in  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
under  James  Watson  Webb.  These  two 
papers  employed  news  schooners  to  furnish 
ship  news  at  great  expense.  This  enterprise 
was  promoted  by  the  introduction  of  a  Na- 
pier press,  which  allowed  of  an  increased  cir- 
culation of  larger  sized  papers,  and  these 
became  filled  with  advertising  as  the  specu- 
lative years  that  exploded  with  1 837  came 
on.  The  success  of  these  two  rival  papt-rs, 
was  fatal  to  the  other  old  papers.  The  Mer- 
cantile Advertiser,  by  Buller ;  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, by  Dwight  and  Townaend,  and  the 
Commercial  Gazette,  by  Lang,  which  had  long 
flourished,  died  out.  Several  other  papers 
followed,  among  which  was  the  New  York 
American,  an  evening  paper,  edited  by  Chaa, 
Eing,  Esq.  At  that  period  cheap  news-, 
papers,  fest  presses,  telegraph  and  express 
companies  made  their  appearance  all  to- 
gether, to  work  out  by  mutual  aid  the  mar- 
vels that  we  have  since  witnessed,  Tha 
first  penny  paper  was  published  by  Benja- 
min H.  Day,  in  1833.  It  was  about  ten 
inches  square,  and  sold  for  one  cent,  or  to 
newsboys  for  aisty-two  and  a  half  cents  per 
hundred.    It  was  without  editorials,  but  was 
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filled  with  news  items.  It  grew  rapidly  to 
a  large  circulation,  aud  acquiring  advertise- 
uients,  swelled  into  a  lai^er  sheet,  which  got 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  ilea^h.  Mr.  M.  Y. 
Beach  and  his  son,  Mr.  M.  S.  Beach,  con- 
ducted it  almost  entirely  as  a  local  paper, 
with  no  particular  political  character,  but 
with  a  very  large  circulation  (60,000  to 
70,000)  up  lo  1867.  Mr.  M.  Y.  Boach  wa 
fiim,ovi3  for  having  "  many  irons  in  the  fire 
at  the  same  time,  and  besides  the  Sun,  had 
a  manufactory,  two  banks,  and  sundry  othi 
enterprises  on  foot.  During  and  after  the 
war,  the  circulation  of  the  Sun  had  decreased, 
(its  price  being  advanced  to  two  cents 
that  of  the  other  morning  papers  had  been 
to  four)  and  io  1867  it  had  only  about  48,000 
purchasers.  A  company  of  capitalists  and 
literary  men,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Chas. 
A,  Dana,  previously  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune and  the  Chicago  RepvUican,  Mr.  M. 
S.  Beach,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  formerly  of  the 
New  Jermahm  Messenger,  Mr.  I.  W.  Eng- 
land, and  others,  in  1867  purchased  the  Sun 
and  the  old  Tammany  Hotel,  and  fitting  up 
the  latter  in  fiue  s'yle,  removed  the  paper 
to  its  new  quarters,  and  very  greatly  chang- 
ed its  character.  Its  circulation  fell  off  lo  35,- 
000,  and  then  began  to  rise  till  it  exceeded 
one  hundred  thoutiand,  and  has  maintained 
itself  at  about  that  point  for  more  than  a 
year  past.  It  has  now  a  large  editorial 
corps,  and  in  all  its  appointments  is  perhaps 
the  moat  complete  newspaper  ofBce  in  the 
world.  In  our  illustration*  we  have  pre- 
sented some  of  the  appliances  by  means  of 
which  the  edition  of  a  hundred  thousand 
copies,  admirably  printed,  are  flung  offj  in 
the  space  of  a  little  more  than  three  hours 
each  morning. 

But  to  return  to  our  history  of  newspapers. 
In  1835,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  previously 
one  of  the  editoi-ial  staff  of  the  Courier  and 
.Enquirer,  started  the  New  York  HereUd,  on 
a  capital  of  $500,  but  with  a  moat  indom- 
itable energy.  His  first  week's  expenses 
were  $56.  At  the  end  of  thirty -seven  years 
they  are  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  per  week. 
The  price  of  the  paper  at  first  was  one  cent 
per  copy.  It  was  advanced  soon  to  two 
cents,  and  during  the  war  to  four,  at  which 
price  it  has  since  remained.  The  circulation 
of  the  paper  increased  rapidly  but  steadily, 
till  it  reached  70,000  to  80.000  copies,  oc- 
casionally going  even  higher  than  this.  The 
sheet  has  been  repeatedly  enlarged,  and  is 


now  a  very  large  double  sheet  with  frequent 
supplements,  making  it  triple  or  quadruple. 
It  has  never  had  any  great  political  infiu- 
euce,  its  aim  being  to  keep  on  the  popular 
side,  whichever  that  might  be,  and  its  edito- 
rial columns  have  not  indicated  any  remarka- 
ble ability  ;  but  it  has  been  very  enterpris- 
ing its  market  and  financial  reports,  its  vast 
and  varied  correspondence  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  its  very  fuO  and  generally 
accurate  reports  of  public  meetings  of  all 
sorts,  speeches,  lectures,  addresses,  and  ser- 
mons, have  been  features  which  have  ensured 
it  a  great  circulation.  It  would  have  been 
impossible,  however,  for  it  to  have  attuned 
this,  had  not  the  improvement*  in  printing 
machines  made  it  possible  to  multiply  copies 
at  the  rate  of  25,000  to  30,000  per  hour. 
Soon  after  the  war  commenced,  the  Herald, 
followed  speedily  by  the  other  morning  pa- 
pers, resorted  to  the  plan  of  stereotypmg  the 
pages  of  its  daily  issue,  in  order  to  multiply 
them  more  easily.  This  could  not  have  beai 
dona  by  the  old  stereotyping  process  with 
sufRcient  rapidity  to  be  of  any  service,  but 
a  method  of  stereotyping  by  means  o£ papier 
mache,  or  a  matenal  analagous  to  it,  then 
just  invented,  was  rapid  enough  U>  answer 
all  purposes,  and  with  this  and  Hoe'a  ten 
cylinder  printing  machine,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Hercdd  could  print  fast  enough  for  hia 
daily  edition.  Mr,  BennettdiedJune  1,1872. 

The  Neio  York  Tribune  was  issued  for 
the  first  time  in  1841.  Horace  Greeley,  its 
editor  and  first  proprietor  had  come  to  New 
York  in  1831  as  a  printer,  and  had  developed 
remarkable  talent  as  an  editor,  and  political 
writer.  He  had  projected  several  papers, 
some  of  them  campaign  papers  of  very  targe 
circulation ;  for  three  or  four  years  previous 
he  had  been  editing  the  New  Yorker,  a  very 
good  but  not  a  profitable  paper.  He  started 
the  Triimne  with  $1,000,  mostly  borrowed 
money.  In  the  thirty-one  years  since  that 
time,  the  paper  has  become  a  great  power 

the  nation.  It  has  always  been  edited 
with  ability,  and  has  been  for  about  half 
that  time  owned  by  a  joint  stock  association, 
but  Mr.  Greeley  has  been  its  chief  editor 
and  master  spirit  Always  an  active  politi- 
cian, first  a  Whig  and  afterwards  a  Republi- 
can, he  has  made  it  from  first  to  last  a  po- 
litical paper ;  and  though  at  times  differing 
decidedly  in  opinion  from  his  associates  in 
the  party,  its  editor  has  always  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  its  most  valued  leaders- 
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He  haa  recently  (in  May,  1872)  been  nom- 
inated for  the  Presidenfy  by  a  convention 
held  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  nomination  ad- 
vocated by  prominent  men  of  both  political 
parties,  and  has  in  consequence  withdrawn 
for  the  present  &om  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  his  paper.  The  circulation  of  the 
Daily  Tribune  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  the 
Sua  or  the  Herald,  though  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  momin"  paper  ;  but  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Weekly  Tribune  is  vastly 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  political 
weekly  in  the  United  States — reaching  ii 
some  years  225,000  copies  weekly.  A  semi 
weekly  edition  is  also  printed. 

The  New  York  Times  was  founded  ii 
1850,  by  Henry  J.  Raymond,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a  writer  on  the'  staff  of  the 
Tribitae  and  the  Courier  and  Enqu 
was  some  time  in  attaining  to  a  profitable 
success,  but  for  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
past  has  been  one  of  the  leading  dailies  of 
New  York  City.  During  Mr.  Raymond' 
life  time  it  was  edited  with  marked  ability, 
but  since  his  death  in  1869,  haa  hardly 
lained  its  old  reputation. 

The  World,  founded  in  1860,  by  an  Asso- 
dation  with  a  large  capital,  as  a  Republican 
and  religious  daily  paper,  met  with  several 
changes  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years, 
and  in  1862  became  a  Democratic  paper,  in 
which  iaith  it  lias  since  continued.  It  is 
very  ably  edited  and  haa  a  circulation  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  the  Times — about  3o,000 
of  its  daily  edition. 

Of  the  later  ventures  in  the  way  of  morn- 
ing papers,  in  New  York  City,  only  the 
Star  has  achieved  any  considerable  succeas. 
It  has  taken  rank  with  the  older  dailies, 
though  it  wotild  be  difficult  to  say  why  it 
should  have  done  so. 

Several  of  the  low  priced  evening  papers 
have  been  successful.  The  Telegram,  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  son  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  Herald;  the  News,  the  Witness,  a  daily 
religious  paper  of  decided  ability,  the  Express, 
and  the  M>ening  Mail  have  each  a  circu- 
lation ranging  fhjm  10,000  to  23,000. 

Of  course  none  of  these  papers  are  sup- 
ported by  their  subscription  lists  or  their 
circulation.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  sheets 
this  would  hardly  suffice  to  pay  ibr  the  pa- 
per on  which  they  are  printed,  but  these 
extended  circulations  make  them  very  valu- 
able as  advertising  mediums,  and  they  de- 
rive so  princely  a  revenue  from  their  adver- 


tisements, that  in  favorable  years  the  net 
income  from  the  Herald  and  the  THbwne  has 
reached  $200,000  or  $250,000  per  annum, 
and  that  of  the  Times  and  the  World  has 
exceeded  «100,000  each.  The  Staats  Zet- 
funff,  {Stale  Gazette)  a  German  daily  paper, 
has  a  circulation  inferior  probably  only  to 
those  of  the  Herald  and  Sun.  The  Evening 
Post,  Commercial  Advertiser,  etc.,  though 
printed  as  folios,  and  not  as  quarto  sheets, 
have  a  very  large  advertising  patronage, 
mostly  from  the  shipping  and  wholesale  mer- 
chants, book  publishers,  etc.  The  adver- 
tisements in  the  morning  papers  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  fresh  advertisements  daily,  re- 
ceived and  paid  for  the  previous  day.  Those 
of  the  evening  papers  are,  many  of  them, 
less  frequenily  changed.  The  advertisements 
of  the  morning  papers  belong  to  the  day  on 
which  they  appear,  and  compose  a  part  of 
the  life  and  the  news  thereof,  like  any 
other  matter  in  the  paper — to  many  people 
more  interesting  and  more  important.  No 
portion  of  a  great  metropolitan  journal,  then, 
is  dead  matt«r;  even  the  advertising  col- 
umns, which  many  suppose  to  be  dull  and 
tedious,  are  fiiU  of  life  and  interest,  and  fresh 
every  day.  It  is  amusing  to  contrast  such 
a  paper  with  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  of 
1750,  then  conducted  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Its  dimensions  are  about  eight  by  ten. 
The  news  and  reading  matter  which  it  con- 
tains, could  all  be  put  into  one  of  the  pages 
of  this  book.  It  has  not  a  single  line  of  edi- 
torial. Its  latest  foreign  news  was  about 
three  or  four  months  old.  Its  domestic  news 
principally  related  to  the  Indians.  Among 
its  advertisements  were  several  notices  of 
the  sale  of  negroes  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
progress  of  the  newspaper  art  is  well  illus- 
trated by  comparing  this  sheet  with  those 

lued  in  our  large  cities  at  the  present  day. 

At  first  the  extension  of  this  circulation 
of  the  city  newspapers  was  greatly  focilita- 
ted  by  tlie  expresses  which  received  the 
paekagea  as  they  came  from  the  press  for 
the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and  hurried  ibem 
out  to  the  dealers.  But  very  soon  there  was 
found  a  necessity  of  an  intermediate  agency 
which  could  make  for  itself  a  vast  business 
while  at  the  same  time  it  saved  expense  to 
the  dealers  in  other  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  news  companies  came  into  existence. 
There  had  been  several  houses  each  with  its 
considerable  circle  of  customers,  which  dis- 
patched to  their  several  customers  a  daily, 
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tri-weekly,  or  semi-weekly  paekage  of  the 
Hterary  papers  and  periodicals,  together  with 
such  hooks  and  stationery  as  might  be  sent 
in  lo  them  to  pa«k.  Most  of  these  dealers 
in  New  York  City  united  and  formed  the 
Ameiican  News  Company,  which  soon  sup- 
plied its  customers  with  all  that  they  required 
from  its  own  vast  stock,  and  giving  its  or- 
ders daily  for  such  quantities  of  the  daily 
papers  as  it  required  for  its  customers,  hur- 
ried these  to  its  broad  shelves,  packed  them 
with  the  other  goods  ordered,  and  sent  them 
in  quantities  o^en  of  many  tons  by  the  morn- 
ing  trains  and  expresses,  with  all  of  which 
it  had  arrangements,  to  its  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers in  all  directions.  It^  business  grevr 
tiil  it  took  from  250,000  to  3UO,000  copies 
of  Bonner's  Ledger  and  half  as  many  of 
some  of  the  other  popular  literary  and  illus- 
trated papers,  30,VU0  or  40,0U0  copies  of 
the  Independent,  and  enormous  quantities  of 
the  Sunday  papers,  whole  editions  of  popu- 
lar books  and  pamphlets,  90,1)00  or  100,000 
of  Harper's  Moatkly,  ete.,  etc.  In  process 
of  time,  other  news  companies  were  organ- 
ized in  New  York,  and  a  gigantic  one  at 
Chicago,  and  the  business  was  divided  to 
some  extent,  but  the  American  News  Co. 
has  still  a  vast  business.  An  attempt  was 
made  a  few  years  ago  to  furnish  the  New 
York  morning  papers,  at  the  breakfast  hour 
to  all  customers  on  rtulroad  routes  within  a 
radius  of  two  hundred  miles  or  more  around 
the  dty.  This  was  accomplished  by  arrang- 
ing a  special  express  train  to  start  out  on 
each  road  at  about  two  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing, taking  all  the  papers  which  were  printed 
up  to  that  time,  di'iving  with  all  speed  to 
the  railroad,  thix)wing  them  on  the  train  and 
making  up  the  packages  on  board,  throwing 
them  out  at  each  point  to  an  agent  as  the 
train  shot  by,  till  the  farthest  limit  of  morn- 
ing distribution  was  reached.  The  plan 
proved  practicable,  but  too  expensive  to  pay 
at  first,  and  it  was  dropped. 

The  sale  of  papers  at  the  steamboats  and 
in  the  cars  has  become  a  large  business,  and 
the  privilege  of  doing  so  is  now  &rmed  out 
by  the  companies.  The  privilege  is  paid 
for  at  rates  sometimes  as  high  as  $5,000  per 
annum  on  good  routes,  say  some  of  the  best 
traveled  in  New  York.  The  dealer  employs 
boys  who  start  with  the  out  trains  in  the 
morning,  supplying  all  who  go.  These  trains 
meet  others,  in  an  hour's  ride,  coming  in, 
tilled  not  only  with  passengers  from  a  dis- 
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tance,  but  with  persons  who,  doing  business 
in  the  city,  commute  on  the  road,  and  come 
in  every  day ;  all  of  them  are  anxious  for  the 
papers,  and  they  are  sold  at  a  large  advance 
on  the  cost ;  the  four  cent  papers  usually  at 
from  five  to  ten  cents ;  the  seven  cent  pa- 
pers at  t«n  or  twelve,  and  ibe  two  cent  pa- 
pers at  three  to  five  cents,  thus  yielding  the 
vendor  a  handsome  profir. 

The  Sunday  press  has  become  a  feature  in 
New  York  within  twenty  years.  The  first 
Sunday  paper  was  the  Sunday  Morning 
Newg,  published  in  1835,  by  Samuel  Jenks 
Smith.  It  had  a  considerable  success,  but 
stopped  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith.  In 
1840,  the  Atlas  was  started  by  Herrick, 
Ropes  &  West.  The  last-named  bad  been  a 
reporter  on  the  Herald.  The  paper  bad  a 
great  success,  and  is  still  flourishing.  The 
Sunday  Mercury  was  next  started,  and  re- 
ceived a  great  impulse  from  the  "  Patent 
Sermons"  of  Dow,  jr.  Then  followed  the 
Sunday  Times,  the  Dispatch,  and  others, 
which  have  attained  much  success. 

The  circulation  of  the  New  York  dailies 
is  now  (1872J  more  than  500,000  copies, 
gainst  10,000  in  18S5.  In  1865,  there 
were  307  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  York  (673  in  tlie 
stale)  of  which  21  were  dailies,  with  an  ag- 
gregate circulation  of  425,000  copies  dmiy, 
8  semi-weekly  with  a  reported  drculation  of 
about  75,000 ;  223  weekly  of  which  42  had 
an  aggregate  cu-culalion  of  1,587,500 ;  1 1 
eerai-montbly  and  118  monthly;  11  of  the 
monthlies  reported  a  circulation  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  837,000.  These  returns  are  so 
incomplete  as  to  be  of  very  little  value,  and 
those  of  the  census  of  1870  which  give  Ibe 
aggregate  of  the  newspapers  published  in 
the  state  at  492,770,868  for  the  year  are 
very  fiir  below  the  truth.  It  is  certain  that 
more  than  375,000,000  newspapers  are 
printed  in  New  York  City  every  year,  aside 
from  magazines,  reviews,  and  quarterly  pe- 
riodicals. 

The  weekly  papers  are  of  several  classes, 
Those  devoted  to  light  literature  have  the 
largest  circulation.  Bonner's  2few  Tor/t 
Ledger  leads  in  tbb  class,  maintaining  a 
weekly  circulation  (mainly  through  the 
American  News  Co.,  and  a  large  subscription 
list)  of  about  400,000  copies.  Street  Sf 
Smilh't  WeeUy  boasts  of  a  circulation  of 
about  300,000  ;  Harpers'  Hlmtrated  Weekly 
from    130,000   to    150,000,    and    Harper^ 
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Bazar  nearly  100,000  ;  the  Mercury,  Frank 
Letlie's  lUustratrd  Paper,  the  Fireside  Com- 
panioti,  the  Chimney  Oomer,  and  Mo&re's 
Rural  New  Yorker,  range  from  75,0(iO  to 
100,000,  and  the  number  of  papers  of  this 
class,  ranging  from  40,000  to  70,000  ia  large. 

The  religious  papers  have  also  attained  a 
large  circulation  within  a  few  years  past. 
The  Chriitian  Union  now  takes  the  lead, 
wit!)  a  circulation  of  about  100,000  j  the 
Independent  comes  next  with  nearly  75,000 ; 
while  the  Observer,  Examiner  and  Okronich, 
Evangeliit,  Advocatt,  Metropolitan  Record, 
and  Methodist,  range  between  25,000  and 
50,000  each. 

There  we  also  several  sdentific  and  mis- 
cellaneous journals,  such  as  the  Scientific 
American,  Hearth  and  Home,  Railroad  Jour- 
nal, etc^  etc.,  which  have  a  large  clientage 
ran^ng  from  25,000  to  50,000. 

In  other  cities  there  are  also  some  in- 
stances of  great  success.  The  Ledger  of 
Philadelphia  has  a  daily  circulat'on  as  large 
or  larger  than  that  of  the  Sun,  but  no  other 
daily  in  that  city  exceeds  30,000.  The  Sat- 
urday Mght,  a  weekly  literary  paper,  has  a 
circulation  of  over  200,000,  but  none  of  the 
other  literary  papers  of  that  dty  exceed 
100,000. 

Of  dtwly  papers  in  other  cities,  the  Tri- 
iune  and  the  Times,  both  of  Chicago,  the 
Journal,  the  Traveller  and  the  Transcript  of 
Boston,  the  Commercial,  the  Gaaette,  the 
Chronicle,  and  the  En(piiTer  of  Cincinnati, 
the  Republican  and  the  Democrat  of  St. 
Louis,  the  American  and  the  Gaxette  of  Bal- 
timore, the  Courier-Journal  of  Louisville, 
and  the  Republican  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
are  those  of  largest  circulation.  Some  of 
the  political  weeklies  of  other  cities  have  a 
very  large  circulation.  The  Toledo  Blade, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  a  circtilation  ranging  from 
80,000  to  100,000,  and  Pomroy's  Democrat, 
before  ila  removal  to  New  York,  had  about 
100,000.  All  the  papers  of  large  circulation 
which  depend  to  any  extent  upon  their  sub- 
scription listfl,  use  folding  machines  and  di- 
recting machines  which  save  a  vast  amount 
of  hand  labor. 

The  following  statistics  of  American  Jour- 
nalism, drawn  Jrom  the  census  of  1870,  will 
interest  all  our  renders.  The  whole  number 
of  newspapers  and  jyeriodicals  in  the  United 
States,  is  0,8  l.i,  to  which  are  to  be  added 
73  for  the  Territories,  353  more  are  printed 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  t'J  in  the 


other  British  Colonies,  making  a  total  for 
the  United  States  and  British  America  of 
6,300  periodicals.  Of  those  publisl^ed  in 
the  United  States,  there  are : 


D«ily, 

Tri-meklY,. 

Wesklj,. . , 


oathly,. . 


4^70  I  Quiirl«]}, le 

Total, S^ 

Of  this  immense  aggregate,  79  papers, 
ranging  from  weekly  to  quaiterly,  are  pub- 
lished only  for  advertisinf;  purposes.  Sub- 
tracting these  as  not  felrly  to  be  counted 
among  the  publications  whicb  illustrate  the 
journalistic  enterprise  of  the  nation,  we  have 
5,766  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the 
country — an  average  of  one  to  about  6,500 
of  the  population.  The  whole  number  is 
distributed  among  various  interests  as  fol- 


itiuBirawa    uunry,  ana  DUBceu 
S]ieeLal1y  deroCed  lo  NhOodbUIj 

Religious  4DT 

SponlDg  fi 

The  pobtical  papers  are  divided  into 
3,560  weeklj,552dail>,101  tri  weekly  100 
semi  weekly,  8  semi  monthly,  and  6  monthly 
The  religious  papers  are  divided  as  follow 
Weekly,  208 ;  semi-monthly,  40 ;  monthly, 
141  ;  bi-monthly,  1  ;  quarterly,  17.  There 
are  three  daily  scientific  or  professional 
newspapers  ;  the  remainder,  204,  range  from 
weekly  to  quarterly,  there  being  130  month- 
ly. The  literary  and  illustrated  papers  run. 
the  entire  gamut,  from  8  daily  to  7  quarterly, 
with  303  weekly  and  157  monthly.  There 
are  8  daily  commercial  or  financial  papers, 
56  weekly  and  40  monthly.  Agricultural 
papers ;  weekly,  85  ;  semi-monthly,  2  j 
monthly,  56.  Of  the  "sporting"  papers,  6 
are  weekly  and  1  monthly. 

Turning  to  the  vital  question  of  circulation, 
we  find  the  facts  of  special  interest,  and  can 
best  exhibit  them,  perhaps,  by  the  following 
table,  in  which  we  give  the  number  of  each 
class  with  the  aggregate  and  average  clrcula- 

So  GtvQl^tioa      Avaraae. 

Folldosl  4,828  8     8  820  l./OS 


2,267 
8,G96 
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The  aggregate  circulation  of  daily  pa- 
pers in  the  United  States  is  2,606,547 ; 
average  circulation,  4,541.  The  weekly 
papers  circulate  10,591,743  copies,  with  an 
average  of  2,^80. 

The  total  annuel  circulation  of  newspapers 
printed  in  tiie  State  of  New  York  is  492,- 
770,868  copies,  being  more  than  twice  the 
number  issued  in  any  other  State.  The  next 
greatest  number  of  issues  is  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  233,380,532  copies  are  annually 
printed.  MassEchusetts  prints  107,601,952 
copies,  Elinoia  102,686,204,  Ohio,  93,592,- 


448.     Nest  comes  California,  with  45,869,- 
408  newspaper  sheets  per  annum. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in 
each  Srate  and  Territory,  and  the  Ckilonies 
of  British  America ;  the  total  annual  circula- 
tion, and  the  average  number  of  copies 
printed  yearly  for  each  inhabitant.  This 
is  not  a  sure  indication  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  readers  in  ea«h  State,  as  the  leading 
papers  In  large  cities  are  largely  circulated 
outside  the  State  where  printed : 


states,  TenitorlM,  fcc. 
Alabama 

Ayerag.  Cirenlatton. 

6,891,433 
2,438,716 

45,869,408 

15,697,320 
1,596,480 

11,637,400 
841,880 

14,447,388 
102,686,204 

28,515,862 

19,344,636 

12.465,768 

17.392,044 

14.628,028 
9,082.596 

19,461,660 
107,691,953 

17,513,120 
2,811,120 
4,403,460 

37,737,564 
3,147,120 
1,714,960 
5,711,720 

19,766,104 

492,770,868 

4,220,676 

93,592,448 

3,658.304 

333,380,332 

10,048,048 
5,804,136 

15,712,236 
5,813,432 
4,486.914 

13,790,788 
8,372,668 

30,577,396 
3,829,121 
3,961,808 
3,8311,784 

83,757,528 

31,812,560 

Dd™."':::::::::: 

Wisconsin 

1,317 

20 

10 

16 

Total  Average,. 

1,842 

1,499,923,219 
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CHAPTER  L 

TELEGRAPHS— THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS. 
nto^'ttB  'k™  ''"*  "^J'SI^'i '"''  '"**  "^^  ^°'  ™'^  '"^ 

The  invention  and  use  of  electric  t«le- 
graplia  are  among  the  moat  important  of 
modern  improvements ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  invention  justifies  the 
trtt«  ohservation,  that  great  inventions  are 
made  always  at  tJie  moment  they  are  wanted. 
Telegraphs  have  been  used  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  by  signals  of  various  kinds ; 
and  one  by  flags,  to  signal  the  arrival  of 
veaselsbelow,  has  been  used  during  the  pres- 
ent century  in  Boaton ;  and,  in  New  York, 
one  operating  by  arms  has  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose  from  the  Narrows  to  the 
roof  of  tlie  Merchants'  Exchange  in  New 
York.  The  electric  telegraph  applied  light- 
ning to  intelligence  as  steam  was  applied  to 
motion,  and  came  into  being  to  exceed,  by 
its  rapidity  of  intelligence,  the  means  just 
invented  to  convey  more  rapidly  by  rail. 
Indeed  its  action  is  necessary  to  the  latter, 
since  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  operate 
long  lines  of  railroad,  like  the  New  York 
Erie,  and  Central,  without  the  aid  of  the 
electric  telegraph.  The  patent  of  Morse, 
who  invented  flie  first  practical  recording 
telegraph,  was  taken  out  in  the  year  1840 ! 
wnce  then,  numerous  modes  of  recording  have 
been  invented,  and  improvements  adopted, 
and  there  are  now  many  systems  in  use, 
although  the  Morse  telegraph  in  its  various 
modiScatJong,  is  generally  employed  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  general  business 
of  telegraphing. 

It  is  curious  that  just  ninety  years  after 
Dr.  Franklin  identified  lightning  with  elec- 
tricity, by  means  of  bia  kit«,  Morse  should 
have  schooled  electricity  to  send  messages 
instantaneously  over  wire  at  great  distances. 
We  say  instantaneously,  because  the  ascer- 
tained speed  of  electricity  over  wires  with- 
out resistance  is  288,000  nules  per  second, 
which  is  scarcely  perceptible,  although  at  that 


rate  it  would  lake  six  minutes  to  send  a 
despatch  to  tiie  sun. 

This  all-pervading  element  manifests  it- 
self in  countless  ways — in  the  sparkling  of 
animal  hair ;  in  the  rustling  of  silk,  which 
"betrays  your  poor  heart  to  woman;"  in 
the  aurora  that  illumines  the  North ;  in  the 
meteor  that  startles  the  astonished  observer ; 
it  ilashes  in  the  lightning  bolt  that  rives  the 
oak,  without,  wliile  it  gently  penetrates  into 
the  lady's  parlor  and  iills  her  form,  as  she 
glides  over  her  warm,  thick  carpet,  until  the 
metal  tube  of  the  gas  burner  wni  attract 
enough  from  her  fingers  to  ignite  the  gas,  or 
from  her  lips  to  startle  a  newly-entered 
friend.  It  will  also  convey  to  her  the  thoughts 
of  distant  minds  with  more  than  the  assiduity 
of  Puck,  by  means  of  the  invention  of 
Morse, 

Professor  Morse  was  not  the  discoverer  of 
the  analogy  between  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity, but  he  was  the  first  who  made  prac- 
ticable all  former  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  the  production  of  a  recording 
telegraph.  The  three  leading  properties  of 
electricity  that  make  telegraphs  possible,  are, 
first,  its  constant  desire  to  seek  an  equilib- 
rium, always  going  where  there  is  less ; 
second,  that  the  production  of  electricity  is 
always  in  two  fluids,  called  positive  and 
negative,  which  possess  a  mutual  attraction 
for  each  other;  third,  that  different  substan- 
ces have  very  different  conducting  powers — 
over  some  it  passes  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
while  over  othera  it  will  scarcely  pass  atall. 
On  this  depends  the  possibility  of  telegraph- 
ing, since  by  it  the  current  of  electricity  may 
he  arrested  or  conveyed  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.  Mr.  William  Stui^eon  of  Lon- 
don, discovered  in  1825  that  when  a  bar 
of  soft  iron  was  placed  wilhin  a  coil  of  con- 
ducting wires  it  was  rendered  magnetic,  and 
and  would  so  remain  as  long  as  the  current 
of  electricity  passed  through  the  wires.  The 
telegraph  consists  in  connecting  two  of  these 
magnets  by  a  wire  of  any  niunber  of  miles 
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in  length,  and  directing  through  it  a  current 
from  an  eiectrie  battery.  By  cutting  off 
the  current,  ihe  iron  becomes  alternately 
charged  and  at  rest  with  great  rapidity.  To 
form  the  current,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
wire  should  form  a  circuit,  or  that  each  end 
of  the  wire  should  communicate  with  the 
ground.  The  interruption  ia  caused  by 
stopping  tbis  communication.  The  first 
telegraph  invented  by  Professor  Morse  con- 
aiatwi  of  an  electro-magnet,  formed  by  bend- 
ing a  small  rod  of  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  upon  which  was  wound  a  few 
yards  of  copper  wire  insulated  with  cotton 
thread.  This  magnet  was  then  placed  upon 
the  middle  of  a  painter's  stretching  frame 
for  canvass,  the  bottom  of  which  was  nailed 
to  the  edge  of  a  common  table.  Across  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame  was  constructed  a 
narrow  trough  to  hold  three  narrow  cylin- 
der of  wood,  A  wooden  clock  was  placed 
at  one  end  of  this  trough.  The  cylinder 
nest  to  the  clock  had  a  small  pulley-wheel 
fixed  upon  its  prolonged  axis,  outside  the 
trough;  a  similar  pulley-wheel  was  fixed 
upon  the  prolonged  axis  of  one  of  the  slower 
wheels  of  the  train  of  wheels  outside  the 
clock;  these  two  pulleywheels  were  con- 
nected by  an  endless  cord  or  band.  Upon 
the  cj'linder  farthest  from  the  clock  was 
wound  a  ribbon  of  paper,  which,  when  the 
clock  train  was  put  in  motion  was  gradually 
unrolled  and  passing  over  the  middle  cylin- 
der was  rolled  up  upon  the  cylinder  nearest 
the  clock  by  means  of  the  cord  and  pulleys. 
An  A  shaped  pendulum  was  suspended 
by  its  apex  from  the  centre  of  the  top  of 
the  frame,  directly  above  the  centre  of  the 
middle  cylinder  in  the  trough  below.  Tliis 
lever  was  made  of  two  thin  rules  of  wood 
meeting  at  the  top  but  opening  downwards 
about  one  inch  apart  and  joined  at  the  bot- 
tom by  a  transverse  bar  (which  was  close  to 
the  paper  as  it  moved  over  the  middle  cylin- 
der,) and  another  about  one  inch  above  it. 
Through  the  centre  of  these  two  bars  a 
small  tube  was  fixed  through  which  a  pencil 
loosely  played.  The  pencil  had  a  small 
weight  Upon  ita  top  to  keep  the  point  in  con- 
Btaat  contact  with  the  paper  ribbon.  Upon 
the  lever  directly  opposite  to  the  poles  of 
the  electro-magnet  was  fastened  the  arma- 
ture of  the  magnet  or  a  small  bar  of  soft 
iron.  The  movement  of  the  lever  was 
guided  by  stops  on  the  frame  at  the  sides 
of  the  lever,  permitting  it  only  a  movement 
fbrward  to  and  back  from  the  magnet ;  the 


pencil  at  the  bottom  of  the  lever  was  thus 
allowed  to  advance  when  the  magnet  was 
charged  and  to  retreat  when  discharged, 
about  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  lever  ad- 
vanced by  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  and 
was  retracted  by  a  weight  or  spring. 

The  voltaic  battery  or  generator  of  elec- 
tricity was  connected  by  one  of  its  poles  lo 
one  of  the  helices  of  the  magnet  while  the 
other  pole  was  connected  with  a  mercury 
cup ;  and  a  conjunctive  wire  connected  a 
second  mercury  cup  to  the  other  helix  of 
the  magnet.  The  drcuit  was  closed  by  dip- 
ping a  forked  wire  into  the  two  cups  of  raer-  . 
cury,  when  the  magnet  became  charged,  the 
armature  was  attracted,  and  the  lever  drawn 
toward  the  magnet.  When  the  forked  wire 
was  removed  the  magnet  was  discharged 
and  the  spring  brought  back  the  lever  to  its 
normal  position.  When  the  clock  work 
was  put  in  motion  the  ribbon  of  paper  was 
drawn  over  the  middle  cylinder  and  the 
pencil  attached  to  the  lever  being  in  con- 
stant contact  with  the  ribbon  of  paper  traced 
a  continuous  line  lengthwise  with  the  ribbon. 

The  pathway  of  the  pencil  point,  when 
the  lever  was  attracted  towards  and  held  by 
the  magnet  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
contains  tiie  three  elements  of  points,  spaces 
and  lines,  forming  by  their  various  combi- 
nations,  the  various  conventional  characters 
for  numerals  and  letters. 

Professor  Morse  subsequently  modified 
the  form  of  his  telegraph,  although  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  its  action  depended  re- 
mained substantially  the  same.  In  place  of 
the  wooden  cylinders  operated  by  a  wooden, 
clock  for  carrying  the  paper  band  at  a  regu- 
lar rate,  he  employed  small  brass  rollers 
moved  by  means  of  mechanism  analagous  to 
clock-work;  and  instead  of  the  armature 
being  attached  ■  to  a  wooden  pendulum 
which  vibrated  over  the  paper,  he  attached 
it  to  one  end  of  a  brass  lever  sustained  in  a 
horizontal  position  by  two  pivots,  the  other 
end  of  the  lever  being  armed  with  a 
steel  point.  Under  the  soft  iron  armature 
at  one  end  of  the  lever  was  placed  an 
electro-magnet,  while  the  steel  point  at 
the  other  end  of  the  lever,  was  beneath  the 
roller  which  carried  the  band  of  paper. 
Now  when  the  circuit  is  closed — that  ia 
completed — the  armature  of  the  electro- 
magnet is  attracted  through  the  magnetism 
created  in  the  helix  by  the  pasSage  of  the 
electric  current,  and  this  attraction  causea 
the  point  of  the  pen  to  touch  the  paper  and 
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to  tracfl  upon  it  a  line  the  length  of  which 
depends  upon  the  duration  of  time  in  which 
the  circuit  remains  whole.  If  the  circuit  is 
opened  the  current  ceases  to  flow,  the  mag- 
netism disappears  instantly  and  a  spring  al- 
taclied  to  the  lever  draws  it  away  from  the 
paper  and  the  line  ceases.  By  opening  and 
closing  the  circuit  rapidly  dots  are  produced 
upon  the  paper  the  number  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  times  that  the 
circuit  is  broken  and  dosed.  If  the  circuit 
is  closed  for  a  longer  time  a  dash  or  a  short 
line  is  made  upon  the  paper.  We  have  thus 
the  combinations  of  an  alphabet  of  dots  and 
lines.  Thus  a  is  a  dot  and  a  dash,  b  a  dash 
and  three  dots,  &c  The  alphabet  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  those  letters  occurring  most  fre- 
quently are  more  easily  transmitted ;  thus  e 
is  one  dot ;  (  one  dash..  An  expert  operator 
can  transmit  from  thirty  to  forty  words  a 
minute  by  this  instrument  on  a  land  line  of 
200  or  300  miles  in  length. 

The  transmitting  apparatus  is  very  simple, 
being  designed  only  for  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  circuit  in  a  manner  more  easy 
than  by  holding  the  ends  of  the  wire  in  the 
hands,  as  is  done  where  there  is  no  appara- 
tus. The  two  ends  of  wire  are  separated 
by  two  pieces  of  metal,  one  of  which  is  a 
brass  lever  surmounted  by  an  ivory  button, 
and  the  other  is  a  brass  anvil  tipped  with 
platinum.  The  brass  lever  is  mounted  upon 
pivots,  in  front  of  the  axis  of  which  is  sol- 
dered a  nipple  of  platinum,  which  by  the 
depression  of  the  lever  comes  in  contact 
with  the  platinum  tipped  anvil,  and  thus 
doses  the  circuit. 

To  the  Morse  system  at  a  later  period, 
was  added  the  "  sounder,"  a  simple  contri- 
vance, by  which  signals  are  conveyed  by 
sound.  Up  to  1850  Sieoperator  read  the  dis- 
patch flxim  slips  of  paper  to  the  copyist,  who 
wrote  it  down.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  the  despatch  could  be  read  by  the 
"  dick  "  of  the  instruments,  and  the  opera- 
tor now  copies,  himself,  from  sound. 

Several  modifications  of  the  Morse  tele- 
graph have  been  made,  the  prmcipal  of 
which  is  to  substitute  ink  marking  for  em- 
bossing. The  Moise  telegraph  in  its  various 
modifications  is  now  used  almost  exclusively 
throughout  the  world. 

The  number  of  iaventions  connected  with 
the  electric  telegraph  is  almost  endless,  and 
wQuld  engross  a  long  series  of  volumes  for 
their  description  i  but  the  only  system  at 
{u^esent  in  i^  fi^  gcm^ral  telegraphic  ( 


munication  in  the  United  States,  besides  the 
Morse,  is  the  letter  printing  tdegraph,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  G.  M,  Phelps,  and  this  in- 
strument is  only  used  in  four  out  of  tlie  six 
thousand  telegraphic  stations  in  the  United 
States. 

Professor  Morse  had  no  sooner  shown 
that  a  telegraph  could  beconstructed  through 
the  aid  of  dectridty  than  his  attention  was 
turned  to  the  discovery  of  some  insulating 
substance  by  means  of  which  the  wires 
could  be  euvdoped  and  buried  in  the  earth, 
it  not  being  deemed  practicable  to  place 
them  in  the  open  air.  Tarred  yam  satu- 
rated with  a  preparation  of  asphaltum,  was 
among  the  first  insulating  materials  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  lines  constructed  in 
184S  were  covered  with  this  substance,  and 
buried  in  the  earth.  This  insulation  proved 
so  faulty,  however,  that  it  was  at  once  aban- 
doned, and  the  wires  were  insulated  with 
glass  upon  poles  in  the  open  air.  Still  if 
it  was  decided  to  relinquish  the  idea  of 
building  subterranean  lines,  the  fact  was 
apparent  that  some  good  insulating  material 
must  be  found  which  would  permit  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  wires  across  straits  or  navi- 
gable rivers.  Various  substances  were  tried 
to  accomplish  this  result,  but  nothing  satis- 
fectory  was  obtained  until  the  discovery  of 
gutta  percha,  which  proved  to  he  one  of  the 
most  perfect  insulators  kQown,and  admirably 
adapted  by  its  plastic  and  flexible  qualities 
for  the  insulation  of  submarine  wires. 

Id  1850  the  first  electric  cable  was  laid 
in  the  ojwn  sea  between  England  and  France. 
This  cable  consisted  of  a  solid  copper  wire, 
covered  with  gutta  percha.  The  landing 
ptacein  France  was  Cape  Grissiez,  from  which 
place  a  few  messages  passed  anffident  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  principle.  The  comma- 
nication  thus  established  between  the  conti- 
nent and  England  was,  after  a  few  hours, 
abruptly  stopped,  A  diligent  fisherman,  ply- 
jug  his  vocation,  took  up  part  of  the  cable  in 
hia  trawl  and  cutoflfapiece  which  he  brought 
in  triumph  to  Boulc^e,  where  he  exhibited 
it  as  a  ^ecimen  of  rare  sea-weed,  with  its 
centre  fiUed  with  gold.  It  is  believed  that 
this  piscalor  ignobilU  returned  again  and 
again  to  search  for  &rther  specimens  of  this 
treasure  of  the  deep.  It  is,  at  all  events 
perfectly  certain  that  he  succeeded  in  de' 
stroying  the  submarine  cable. 

This  accident  caused  the  attention  of 
HoienUfic  men  to  be  directed  to  the  discovery 
of  BOVe  mode  of  preKrring  submarine  cables 
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from  similar  easualiies,  and  it  was  decided, 
that  tlie  wire  instdated  by  gutta  percha 
should  fovm  a  core  or  centre  to  a  wire  rope, 
so  as  to  give  protection  to  it  during  the  pro- 
cess of  paying  out  and  laying  down,  as  well 
as  to  guard  it  &om.  rocks  and  the  anchors 


In  1851  a  cable  protected  in  this 
vas  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais,  where 
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Amongst  the  most  important  submarine 
lines  are  those  which  were  laid  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  18G5  and  1866. 

The  conductor  of  these  cables  consists  of 
a  copper  strand  of  seven  wires,  six  laid  round 
one,  and  weighing  300  lbs.  per  roilo. 

The  intulation  consists  of  four  layers  of 
gutta  percha  laid  in  alternately  with  four 
thin  layers  of  Chatterton's  compound. 


g.  1  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  instrnment,  showing  a  section  through  the  galvanometer  coilH,  and 
Fig,  a  a  cross  section  showing  the  magnetic  needle.  The  same  letters  refer  to  like  parts  in  botli  fig- 
ures. A  is  the  magnetic  needle  attached  to  the«ircii!ar  mirror  of  silvered  glass  a,  which  is  suspend^ 
by  a  thread  of  cocoon  silk  in  the  brass  frame  B}  and  adjusted  by  the  screw  6.  ITie  frame  sliMS  inlo 
a  vertical  groove  in  the  center  of  the  coil  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The  coil  and  mirror  are 
enclosed  in  a  glass  case  D,  in  order  to  prevent  the  diaturhance  of  the  needle  by  enrrenta  of  air.  The 
rays  from  the  laini)  E  pass  throug'h  the  opening  F,  which  is  adjustable  by  the  slide  G,  and  passing 
through  the  lens  3f  in  the  tabe  iv  are  reflected  by  the  mirror  back  throngh  the  lens  upon  an  ivoij 
scale  at  /  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  scale  is  horizontal,  extending  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  center  of  the  instrument,  the  zero  point  being  exactly  oppodt*  the  lens.  The  Inmmous  rays  of 
light  are  bi'oaght  to  a  sharp  focus  upon  the  scale  by  a  sliding  adjustment  of  the  lens. 

The  operator  reads  the  signals  from  a  point  just  in  the  rear  of  the  magnet  and  coils,  the  light  of 
the  lamp  t>cing  cut  off  by  the  screen  Y  so  thaC  he  only  sees  the  small  luminous  slit  through  which 
the  light  enters  the  instrument,  and  a  brilliantly  deflned  image  of  the  slit  upon  the  whits  ivory  scale 


a  perfect  order, 
lonstituting  the  great  channel  of  electrical 
iommunication  between  England  and  the 
iontinent.  The  success  of  that  form  of 
able  having  been  thus  completely  estab- 
ished,  lines  of  a  similar  character  were  sub- 
cquently  laid  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 


The  external  protection  consists  of  fen 
steel  wires,  each  wire  surronnded  separately 
with  five  strands  of  tarred  Manilla  hemp 
and  the  whole  laid  spirally  round  the  core, 
which  latter  is  padded  with  tanned  jute 
yam.  Each  cable  would  bear  eleven  knots 
of  itself  in  water  without  breaking. 
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The  deepest  water  encountered  was  2,400 
fathoms,  and  the  distance  between  Valen- 
tia  and  Hearts  Content  1670  knots.  The 
length  of  the  cables  of  1865—1896  knots ; 
1866—1858  knots. 

The  battery  employed  upon  the  Atlantic 
cables  is  a  modificaljon  of  Daniell'a.  12 
cells  are  sufficient  for  signaling.  The  re- 
ceiving instrument  is  Thomson's  Reflecting 
Galvanometer.  This  consists  of  a  needle 
formed  of  a  piece  of  watch  spring  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  needle  is 
suspended  by  a  thread  of  cocoon-silk  without 
torsion.  The  needle  lies  in  the  centre  of 
an  exceedingly  delicate  galvanometer  coU. 
A  circular  mirror  of  silvered  glass  is  fixed 
to  the  needle,  and  reflects  at  right  angles  to 
it  in  the  plane  of  its  motion.  It  is  so  curved 
that  when  the  light  of  a  lamp  is  thrown 
through  a  fine  slit  on  it,  the  image  of  the 
slit  is  reflected  on  a  scale  about  three  feet 
off,  placed  a  little  above  the  front  of  the 
flame.  Deflections  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch  along  any  part  of  the  scale  are  sufficient 
for  one  signal.  In  so  delicate  an  instru- 
ment, the  slu^ish  swing  of  the  needle  in 
finally  settling  into  any  position  would  de- 
stroy it  susefulness.  To  rectify  this,  a  strong 
magnet,  about  eight  inches  long,  and  bent 
concave  to  the  instrument,  is  made  to  slide 
up  and  down  a  rod  placed  in  the  line  of  the 
suspending  thread  above  the  instrument. 
This  magnet  can  be  easily  shifted  as  neces- 
sity may  require.  The  oscillations  of  the 
needle  due  to  itself  are,  by  the  aid  of  the 
strong  magnet,  made  so  sudden  and  short  as 
only  to  broaden  the  spot  of  light.  The 
delicacy  of  even  this  exceedingly  delicate 
galvanometer  can  be  immensely  increased 
by  using  an  astatic  needle. 

The  alphabet  is  made  by  opposite  move- 
ments produced  by  one  or  other  of  two 
Morse  keys.  The  signals  need  not  be  made 
from  zero  as  a  starting  point.  The  eye 
cau  easily  distinguish,  at  any  point  in  the 
scale  to  which  the  spot  of  light  may  be  de- 
flected, the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  sig- 
nal, and  when  its  motion  is  caused  by  the 
proper  action  of  the  needle  or  by  currents. 
It  is  thus  that .  the  mirror  galvanometer  is 
adapted  to  cable  signaling,  not  only  by  its 
extreme  delicacy,  but  also  by  its  quickness. 
The  defiections  of  the  spot  of  light  have 
been  aptly  compared  to  a  handwriting  no 
one  letter  of  which  is  distinctly  formed,  but 
yet  is  quite  intelligible  to  the  practised  eye. 
Signals  in  this  way  follow  each  other  with 


wonderful  rapidity,  A  low  speed — some 
eight  words  a  uMunte — is  adoptai  for  public 
messages;  but  when  the clerlM communicate 
with  each  other,  as  high  a  speed  as  eighteen 
or  twenty  words  is  attained.  In  fact,  it  is 
said,  that  the  only  limit  is  the  power  of 
reading,  not  transmitting  signals.  As  it  is 
the  speed  of  signaling  is  equal  to,  if  not 
greater  than,  that  attained  on  any  land  line 
of  the  same  length,  an  achievement  indican 
tive  of  the  skill  and  genius  that  have  been 
directed  to  Atlantic  telegraphy. 

Telegraphic  stations  must  be  united  by 
one  insulated  wire,  either  carried  overlanel, 
or  under  the  sea.  The  insulation  of  land 
Imes  is  insured  by  attaching  the  wires  to  in- 
sulators flsed  on  posts  some  twenty  feet 
high.  The  posts  are  placed  at  distances  of 
about  sixty  yards  apart.  Insulators  are  of 
all  shapes  and  many  materials.  The  insu- 
lator most  generally  used  in  the  United 
States  is  made  of  glass,  and  is  supported  by 
a  wooden  pin.  The  leakage  in  a  long  line, 
notwithstanding  the  best  insulation,  is  con- 
siderable. The  loss  at  each  post  is  insignifi- 
cant, but  when  hundreds  or  thousands  are 
taken  into  account  it  becomes  decided;  so 
that  in  extremely  wet  weather  in  some  cases 
merely  a  fraction  of  the  total  current  that 
seta  out  reaches  the  earth  at  the  distant 
station. 

The  wire  most  employed  for  land  lines  in 
the  United  States  is  No.  9  galvanized  iron 
wire,  although  there  is  considerable  of  No. 
8,  and  a  few  thousand  miles  of  No.  7  and 

But  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  the  electric  telegraph 
was  introduced  to  the  public  as  a  practical 
means  of  communicating  intelligence.  The 
first  line  constructed  in  the  United  States 
was  put  in  operation  in  the  month  of  June, 
1844,  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
Up  to  this  time  the  electric  telegraph  had' 
been  regarded  only  as  a  curious  tJieoretical 
science  without  practical  application. 

As  tar  back  as  1834,  Messrs.  Gauss  and 
Weber  constructed  a  line  of  telegraph  over 
the  houses  and  steeples  of  Gottingen,  using 
galvanic  electricity  and  the  phenomenon  of 
ntagnetic  induction  as  a  motor.  The  slow 
oscillations  of  magnetic  bars,  caused  by  the 
passage  of  electric  currents,  and  observed 
through  a  telescope  fiunished  the  signals  for 
corresponding,  but  the  operation  was  com- 
plicated, slow  and  inefficient.  In  1837,  M. 
Steinheil  established  a  line  of  telegraph  be- 
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tween  Munich  and  Bogetihausea.  a  disii 
of  twelve  miles;  and  iu  1838,  Profr 
Wheatstone  constructed  a  li 
London  and  Birmingham,  but  the  apparatus 
employed  by  each  was  crade  and  unaatisfac- 
tory,  and  it  wis  not  until  Professor  Morse 
perfected  his  simple  and  reliable  system, 
that  the  elettiii.  telegriph  became  of  practi- 
cal utility. 


make  them  a  present  of  a  hundred  dollars, 
but  that  he  would  not  have  his  name  asso- 
ciated as  a  stockholder  in  so  wild  and  chime- 
rical a  scheme.  After  the  line  was  com- 
pleted, this  incorrigible  skeptic  was  amongst 
the  first  and  best  patrons  of  the  company. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  tlie  distrust 
of  capitalists,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  nua- 
ing  funds  for  properly  building  the  Unea, 


STOCK  EE  POUT  I  NO 


During  the  first  few  years  after  the  intro- 
duction of  tho  electric  telegraph  its  progress 
was  very  slow.  Capitalists  were  afraid  to 
invest  in  an  undertaking  so  novel  and  pre- 
carious. When  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished financiers  of  New  York  was  asked 
by  the  projectors  to  subscribe  towards  the 
construction  of  the  first  line  fi-om  Baltimore 
to  New  York,  ha  repHed   that  he  would 


they  were  constructed  in  a  very  unreliable 
manner  and  breaks  and  interruptions  was 
rather  the  normal  condition  of  the  wires 
than  the  exception. 

At  the  commencementof  1848,  the  length 
of  telegraph  wire  in  operation  in  this  conn- 
try  was  about  3,000  miles.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  not  less  than  150,000  miles 
in  successful  operation  within  the  limits  of 
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the  United  States,  having  over  5,000  sta- 
tions and  employing  upwards  of  10,000 
operators  and  clerks.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  various  telegraph  companies  in  this 
country  amounts  to  upwards  of  $9,000,000 
per  annum,  while  the  a^r^^te  capital  em- 
ployed is  more  than  $60,000,000. 

The  various  uses  to  which  the  td^raph 
has  been  applied  is  almost  innumerable. 
Amongst  the  most  important  of  them  may 
be  mentioned  its  application  to  the  running 
of  trains  on  raUroaib ;  the  giving  of  alarms 
of  fire  in  our  principal  cities ;  ■  its  employ- 
ment in  scientific  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions, and  the  transmission  of  weather  re- 
ports. Within  the  past  few  years  a  new 
field  of  usefulness  has  been  opened  and  par- 
tially developed  in  the  application  of  the 
telegraph  to  stock  reporting  and  private  line 
purposes,  and  in  which  it  has  already  achieved 
a  marked  success,  with  promise  of  becoming 
in  the  future  a  still  more  important  bran<£ 
of  the  business.  The  instruments  used  for 
this  purpose  print  the  dispatches  in  plain 
Boman  letters  without  the  aid  of  an  operator 
at  the  receiving  station.  Through  the  aid 
of  this  apparatus  stock  Mid  market  quota- 
tions are  received  at  the  Exchanges,  Bank- 
ing-houses and  other  places  of  public  resort 
in  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  the  United 
States  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  This  new 
enterprise,  which  was  Inaugurated  in  1868, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  telegraphic  business. 

In  December,  1870,  a  general  system  of 
telegraphic  money  orders  or  transfers  was 
put  into  operation  in  the  Pacific  States. 
The  public  demand  for  the  use  of  facilities 
for  telegraphic  exchange  had  long  been  ap- 
parent, and  had  induced  the  authorization 
of  a  limited  amount  of  business  which  was 
conducted  with  success  and  profit;  but  the 
need  was  felt  of  a  system  which  could  be 
adopted  generally,  without  bringing  in  at 
the  same  time  new  and  serious  risks.  This 
object  has  now  been  attained,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  opening  money- 
order  offices  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Congress  having,  by  joint  resolution,  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  War  to  provide 
for  taking  Meteorological  observations  at 
variouE  points  in  the  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  for  their  transmission  by  tele- 
graph to  stations  on  the  Northern  Lakes 
and  Eastern  Seaboard,  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  for  the  performance  of  the  tele- 
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graphic  service  commencing  on  the  first  of 
November,  1870.  Sixteen  circuits  are  oc- 
cupied, embracing  fifty-five  stations,  from 
which  three  daily  reports  are  transmitted  to 
Washington,  copies  being  also  dropped  at 
intermediate  stations  on  each  circuit,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  daily  transmission  of  20,000 
words. 

The  synchronous  transmission,  three  times 
per  day,  of  meteorological  observations  from 
fifty-five  stations  embracing  a  territory  cover- 
ing 25  degrees  of  Latitude  and  55  degrees 
of  Longitude  is  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  telegraph ;  and  the  eminently  suc- 
cessful manner  in  which  this  great  under- 
taking has  been  performed,  afibrds  good 
evidence  of  the  superior  condition  and  opera- 
tion of  the  telegraph  lines  in  this  country. 

On  the  first  of  October,  1869,  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company,  which 
operates  lines  in  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union,  adopted  a  new  Air  Line 
Tariff  for  the  transmission  of  messages,  caus- 
ing an  average  reduction  of  about  15  per 
cent,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1870,  in- 
augurated a  new  feature  in  telegraphy 
whereby  messages  could  be  received  at  and 
for  all  stations  in  the  United  States  for 
transmission  during  the  night  and  delivery 
the  next  day  at  one  half  the  usual  tariff 
rates. 

In  Europe  the  telegraphs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  submarine  lines,  are  nearly  all 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Governments, 
and  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, 
thej  afl«  connected  with  the  postal  service. 
In  continental  Europe  the  annual  expendi- 
tures for  the  telegraphic  service  exceed  the 
receipts  by  about  two  millions  of  dollars. 
In  England  the  telegraphs  were  purchased 
by  the  Government  in  January,  1870. 
Since  then  the  Government  has  expended 
about  three  million  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
t,  as  a  portion  of  this  expenditure 
construction,  it  js  uncertain  how 
great  the  annual  discrepancy  will  be. 

The  progress  of  the  electric  telegraph 
within  the  past  six  years  has  been  very  great 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Upon  this  con  ■ 
tinent  the  electric  wire  extends  from  the  Gulf 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Slexico, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Three  cables  span  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  con- 
necting America  with  Europe,  and  another 
submerged  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  unites  ua 
with  the  queen  of  the  Antilles.  Unbroken 
telegraphic  communication  exists  between  all 
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places  in  America  and  all  parts  of  Europe ; 
with  Tripoli  and  Algeira  in  Africa ;  Cairo 
in  Egypt ;  Teheran  in  Persia ;  Jerusalem 
in  Syria ;  Bagdad  and  Nineveh,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey ;  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  other  im- 
portant cities  in  India;  Hong-Kong  and 
^hanghai  in  China ;  Irkoutsk,  the  capital 
of  Eastern  Siberia ;  Kiakhta  on  the  borders 
of  China;  Nagasaki  in  Japan;  Havana  and 
all  important  towns  in  Cuba,  and  to  New 
Westminster  in  British  Columhia,  Bui, 
however  rapid  the  extension  of  the  tele- 
graph has  been  in  the  past,  it  is  destined  to 
show  still  greater  advancement  in  the  fu- 
ture. Neither  the  American  nor  the  Euro- 
pean system  has  yet  attained  to  its  ultimate 
development.  Submarine  cables  will  shortly 
be  laid  connecting  the  United  Stales  with 
all  the  West  India  Islands  and  with  Mexico 
and  South  America.  The  telegraph  is  al- 
ready established  in  various  parts  of  the  laU 
ter  country,  and  in  Brazil  and  Peru  arrange- 
ments are  now  making  for  largely  exttinding 
them.  The  project  of  connecting  Vera  Cruz 
and  New  Orleans  by  a  submarine  cable  is 
likely  to  be  soon  realized,  while  a  line  is 
now  completed  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  city  of  "MTexico. 

A  direct  iine  of  telegraph  under  one  con- 
trol and  management  has  recently  beon  es- 
tablished between  London  and  India  with 
extensions  to  Singapore  and  China,  which 
wJU  Boon  be  continued  to  Australia. 

Europe  possesses  450,000  miles  of  tele- 
graphic wire  and  13,000  stations;  America 
18(1,000  miies  of  vrire  and  6,000  stations; 
India  14,000  miles  of  wire  and  200  stations ; 
and  Australia  10^000  miles  of  wire  and  270 
stations ;  and  the  extension  throughout  the 
world  is  now  at  the  rate  of  100,000  miles  of 
wire  per  annum.  I'here  are  in  addition 
30,000  miles  of  submarine  telegraph  wire 
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now  in  successful  operation,  extending  be- 
neath the  Atlantic  and  German  Oceans; 
the  Baltic,  North,  Mediterranean,  Ked, 
Arabian,  Japan  and  China  Seas ;  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  I  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Strait  of 
Gibralter,  and  the  Gulfc  of  Mexico  and  St 
Lawrence. 

More  than  twenty  thousand  cities  and 
villages  are  now  linked  in  one  continuous 
chain  of  telegraphic  stations.  The  mysteri- 
ous wire  with  its  subtle  and  invisible  influ- 
ence traverses  all  civilized  lands,  and  passes 
beneath  oceans,  seas,  and  rivers,  bearing 
messages  of  business!  friendship,  and  love, 
and  constantly,  silently,  but  powerfully  con- 
tributing to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  all  mankind. 

Professor  Morse,  who  was  already  past 
middle  age  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  electric  telegraph  on  board  of  the  packet 
ship  Sully  on  her  ever  memorable  passage 
from  Havre  to  New  York,  in  1832,  and 
who  was  nearly  three-score  years  of  age 
when  his  first  line  was  buOt,  is  still  living 
with  mind  and  body  unimpaired,  and  enjoy- 
ing at  the  age  of  four  score  the  rich  fruits  of 
a  harvest  more  abundant  than  than  has  ever 
fellen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man.  The  in- 
vention of  Professor  Morse,  which  although 
yet  in  its  infancy,  has  already  conferred  in- 
estimable benefits  upon  the  people  of  more 
than  half  the  globe  without  having  occa- 
sioned a  pang  of  sorrow  to  a  single  human 
being.  If  he  is  to  be  entitled  to  be  esteemed 
a  benefactor  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  with 
what  honors  should  we  regard  him  through 
whom  wars  have  been  postponed  and  short- 
ened, peace  promoted  and  extended,  time 
annihilated  and  distance  abolished,  and  all 
the  highest  and  noblest  faculties  of  man 
multiplied,  extended,  and  enlarged. 
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In  all  ages  and  countries,  and  alike  among 
civilixed  and  savage  nations,  there  has  ex- 
isted a  siiong  desire  to  know  and  to  predict 
with  certainty,  the  condition  of  the  weather 
for  hours,  days,  weeks,  or  months  in  the  fu- 
ture i  and  in  all  countries  there  have  been 
those  who,  fi^m  greater  shrewdness  in  ob- 
servation, or  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion combined  have  been  abie  to  foretell 
with  considerable  certainty  the  near  approach 
of  a  storm,  or  the  proliabiliiy  of  fair  weath- 
er. In  lUMny  civilized  countries,  the  results 
of  these  observations  have  been  put  into  the 
form  of  weather  proverbs.  Among  savage 
n  itjons  the  office  of  the  rain-maker  or  weath- 
er prophet  is  one  of  great  profit  and  influ- 
ence, but  also  one  of  considerable  danger, 
as  if  his  predictions  prove  false,  his  indig- 
nant countrymen  aie  very  apt  to  manifest 
their  displeasure  by  putting  him  to  death. 

The  foretelling  of  the  weather  by  the 
almauac-makere  was  an  attempt  to  supply 
by  the  boldest  empiricism  this  craving  for 
knowledge  of  the  future  in  a  matter  so  com- 
paratively unimportant  as  the  weather. 
These  predictions  were  based  on  no  lawj, 
and  followed  no  rule.  They  were  only  in- 
serted to  All  up  the  vacant  space,  and  wlien 
as  Bometimea,  though  rarely  happened,  they 
blundered  into  a  prediction  which  was  i-e- 
markably  verified,  they  commanded  an  im- 
mense S)ile  in  consequence. 

All  these  observations  and  hap-hazard 
predictions,  however,  had  evolvt-d  no  laws 
or  general  principles,  on  which  the  approach 
or  retreat  of  a  storm  could  be  predicated. 
They  covered  only  small  local  areas,  and 
often  what  was  true  of  one  town  or  limited 
district,  would  be  fitlse  concerning  the  next 
Careful  scientific  observers  have  been  en- 
gaged since  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  the  endeavor  to  work  out  from  their 
manifold  recorded  observations  of  the  course 
of  the  winds,  of  the  rising  and  falling  of 


the  barometer,  tbe  changes  in  the  sun's  sur- 
face, and  the  temperature,  some  laws  which 
could  be  i-elied  upon  as  governing  the  weath- 
er and  which  could  enable  men  to  foresee 
approaching  storms  in  time  to  prevent  great 
injury  from  them.  For  many  years  their 
search  seemed  be  in  vain.  No  sooner  had 
they  deduced  the  existence  of  a  cycle  of  re- 
curring storms,  than  their  philosophy  was 
put  to  the  shame,  by  a  succession  of  delight- 
ful days  just  when,  uccording  to  their  predic- 
tions, Old  Boreas  shoulil  have  raged  most 
pitilessly.  It  is  not  yet  fifty  years  since 
Arago,  the  great  French  physicist  declared 
in  his  vexation  and  disappointment,  that  "  no 
scientific  man  could  ever  venture  his  repu- 
tation upon  such  a  thing  as  weather  prog- 

The  failure  of  these  eminent  scientists  to 
discover  the  laws  which  governed  the  changes 
of  the  weather  was  not  due  to  any  want  of 
diligence  or  any  lack  of  care  in  their  ob- 
servations, but  solely  to  their  Laving  over- 
looked the  course  of  the  wind  in  the  storms 
and  Its  importance  as  a  prime  factor  in  these 
clianges.  It  was  reserved  for  an  able,  though 
self-taught  observer  of  our  own  country,  Jlr, 
William  C.  Eedfield,  a  native  of  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  but  for  many  years  a  resident 
and  active  business  man  of  New  York  City, 
to  deduce  the  law  of  storms,  and  with  it  the 
other  laws  affecting  weather  changes,  from 
an  immense  series  of  observations,  gattiered 
from  numerous  and  widely  separated  sta- 
tions. Mr.  Redfield's  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  subject  afier  the  destiuctive 
gale  of  September,  1821,  but  he  did  not 
make  pubhc  his  conclusions  until  he  had  veri- 
fied ihem  by  extensive  correspondence  and 
examination  of  the  logs  of  hundreds  of  ships 
which  had  been  cauglit  in  cyclones  or  hurri- 
canes, or  had  passed  through  the  outer  edge 
of  those  destructive  agencies.  His  first  pub- 
lication of  his  observations  was .  made  in 
1831,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
and  for  many  years  thereafter  he  gave  great 
PIGJ 
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attention  to  the  subject,  and  yearly  or  often- 
er,  ptililishud  the  reauJtB  of  his  more  ex- 
t«ii(ifd  tmjiiiries.  In  these  he  was  greatly 
a-'sistcd  by  Lieut.  Colonel,  afterward  Gen, 
Sir  William  Reid,  Governor  of  Bermuda 
and  afterward  of  Malta,  whose  careful  and 
extended  inquiries  and  valuable  assistance 
entitle  his  name  to  be  associated  with  Mr. 
Redlield  in  this  great  and  beneficent  work. 

Mr.  Hediicld'a  theory  of  storms,  every 
particular  of  which  was,  during  his  lifetime, 
fully  eslabliahed  by  facts  which  he  had  gath- 
ered, was  the  following:  That  all  violent 
galea  or  hurricanes  are  great  whirlwinds,  in 
which  the  wind  blows  in  circuits  around  an 
axia  either  vertical  or  inclined;  that  the 
winds  do  not  move  in  horizontal  circles,  but 
rather  in  spirals  towards  the  axis,  a  descend- 
ing spiral  movement  externally,  an  ascend- 
ing internally. 

That  the  direction  of  revolution  is  always 
imiform,  being  from  right  to  left,  or  against 
the  fun,  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator, 
and  from  left  to  right,  or  with  the  sun,  on 
tlie  south  side. 

That  the  velocity  of  rotation  increases 
from  the  margin  towards  the  center  of  the 

That  the  whole  body  of  wr  sulijected  to 
this  spiral  rotation,  is  at  the  same  time  mov- 
iitff  frmeard  in  a  path  at  a  variable  rate,  but 
always  with  a  velocity  much  less  than  its 
velocity  of  rotation,  being  at  the  minimum, 
hitherto  observed  as  low  as  four  miles,  and 
at  the  maximum  forty-three  miles,  but  more 
commonly  about  thirty  miles  per  hour,  while 
the  motion  of  rotation  may  be  not  less  than 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  miles 

Tiiat  in  storms  of  a  particular  region,  as 
the  gales  of  the  Atlantic,  or  the  typhoons  of 
tlie  China  Seas,  great  uniformity  exists  ii 
rfigard  to  ike  path  pursued,  those  of  the  At- 
lantic, for  example,  usually  issuing  from  the 
equatorial  regions  eaatwaiil  of  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  pursuing,  at  first,  a  course  to- 
ward the  northwest,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of 
30°  and  then  gradually  wheeling  to  the 
northeast,  and  folbwing  a  path  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  American  coast,  to  the  east  ol 
Newfoundland,  until  they  are  lost  in  mid- 
ocean  ;  the  entire  path  when  delineated,  re- 
sembling a  parabolic  curve,  whose  apex  ii 
Dear  the  latitude  of  30°. 

That  tlieir  dimensiont  are  sometimes  very 
great,  being  not  less  than  one  thousand  miles 


That  the  barometer  at  any  given  place, 
falls  with  increa-ing  rapidity  as  the  center 
of  the  wbirlwind  approaches,  but  ri^es  at  a 
corre^ipondjng  rate  after  the  center  has  pas- 
sed by ;  and  fin:dly, 

"'hilt  the  phenomena  are  more  uniform  in 
large  than  in  small  storms,  and  more  uni- 
form on  the  oeean  than  on  the  land. 

The  HppiicatioTi  of  these  principles  to  the 
ordinary  changes  of  the  weather  was  not 
arrived  at  for  sevend  jears ;  but  when  the 
electric  telegi-apli  was  put  in  operation,  Mr. 
Redheld  was  prompt  to  see  the  advantages 
it  offered  for  extending  tlie  benefits  of  this 
discovery  to  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property,  and  early  in  184(i,  he  began  to 
urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  scientists  of 
the  nation  the  possibility  of  using  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  in  connection  with  the  daily 
itudy  of  the  weather,  for  the  purposeof 
forewarning  endangered  parts  of  the  ap- 
proach and  force  of  storms. 

In  his  memorable  paper  published  that 
year  in  the  ^American  Journal  of  Science" 
lie  said  :  In  the  Atlantic  parls  ol  the  United 
■"'tates,  the  approach  of  a  gale,  when  the 
storm  is  yet  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  may  be  made 
known  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
which,  probably,  will  soon  extend  from  Maine 
to  the  Mississippi."  He  significantly  added: 
■'  This  will  enable  the  merchant  to  avoid  ex- 
posing his  vessel  to  a  furiou'^  gale  soon  after 
leaving  her  port.  By  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  a  storm,  and  promptly  putting  to  sea 
with  its  closing  winds,  a  good  offing  and 
rapid  progress  will  he  secured  by  the  voj  sg- 
er."  It  is  now  about  twelve  years  since  the 
late  gifted  and  lamented  Admiral  Fiizroy 
put  this  orij;inal  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kedfield 
into  execution,  and  by  the  sagacious  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  storms  which  we  have 
already  detailed,  placed  his  country  under 
such  perfect  meteorological  surveillance,  that 
after  a  single  year's  experiment  it  was  offici- 
ally stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Great  AVestern  l>ooks  at  Stoueliouee; 
Plymouth,  that  "  the  deficiency  (in  revenue) 
was  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  absence 
of  vessels  requiring  the  use  of  the  graving 
docks,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  dam- 
ages occasioned  by  storms  and  caauahies  at 
sea."     In  that  movement  England  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  Prance,  Prussia,  Austria,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

Meanwhile,  observations  on  the  UuiTicanes 
of  the  Atlantic  had  been  prosecuted  in  tliia 
country  with  great  care  and  thoroughness, 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Redfield  in  1857,  by 
his  son,  Mr.  John  II.  Eedfleld  of  Philadel- 
phia, himself  an  experienced  and  skilful  me- 
teorologist, and  had  resulted  in  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
eming  Cyclones.  In  1870,  Congress,  on 
earnest  recommendation  of  Gen.  W.  W.  Bel- 
knap, Secretary  of  War,  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
daily  weather  signals.  The  organization  and 
managemetit  of  this  service  was  entrusted  to 
Gen.A.J.Myer,CbiefSignalOfficerU.S.A., 
to  whose  skilful  and  well  directed  labors,  its 
success  is  largely  due.  It  now  forms  a  sepa. 
rate  division  of  the  Signal  Bureau,  called  the 
"  Division  of  Telegrams  and  Reports  for  the 
benefitof  Commerce  and  Agriculture." 

We  are,  as  yet,  in  the  infancy  of  this 
great  discovery,  and  are  no  more  prepared 
to  appreciate  fully  what  will  be  ite  benefi- 
cial results  to  all  nations  and  in  all  direc- 
tions, than  was  Morse  to  foresee  the  grand 
impulse  which  the  electric  telegraph  would 
give  to  aU  communication  between  the  fam- 
ilies of  man,  when  in  1844,  he  rejoiced  in 
the  opening  of  the  first  telegraphic  line  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Washington,  or  than 
Daguerre  was  when  he  made  his  first  sun 
pictures.  But  an  experience  of  less  than 
three  years  has  shown  us  that  not  only  will 
it  prove  of  great  benefit  in  the  protection  of 
our  commerce  from  severe  storms  and  gales, 
as  well  as  ships  at  sea  from  the  destructive 
cyclones,  but  that  in  all  matters  of  business 
or  pleasure,  it  will  come  to  be  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  to  consult  the  weather  re- 
port as  the  time-piece ;  that  both  our  inland 
navigation  by  river  and  lake,  and  our  rail- 
way travel  will  be  protected  and  to  some 
extent  influenced  by  it;  and  ih;  farmer, 
the  contractor,  the  brickmaker,  tlie  lime 
burner,  the  builder,  and  indeed  all  trade* 
which  are  plied  in  tlie  open  air,  as  well  a-i 
persons  who  are  intending  to  journey  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  or  to  receive  visitors,  will 
apply  to  the  weather  record  to  ascerrain 
what  is  to  be  on  the  morrow.  These  bene- 
fit* we  are  already  entitled  to  expect  from  it, 
for  they  have  already  been  realized.  What 
more  is  to  come  when  observations  are  taken 
simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world,  we 
know  not  yet,  but  we  shall  hy  and  bye. 
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Let  us  now  give  our  readers  an  account 
of  the  processes  hy  which  these  weather  pre- 
dictions, whose  accuracy  has  already  aston- 
ished the  world,  are  worked  out. 

In  pursuance  of  the  duty  imjiosed  upon 
the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  law  of  Con- 
gress requiring  of  him  the  announcement, 
by  telegraph,  and  signal  of  the  approach  and 
force  of  storms  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Office  at  the  War  Department  causes  mete- 
orological observations  and  telegraphic  rei 
ports  to  be  made  three  times  in  each  twenty- 
four  hours  at  about  eighty  stations.*  These 
observations,  which  are  of  the  most  exact 
kind,  are  taken  by  trained  observer  ser- 
geants of  the  Signal  Service  at  the  identical 
moments,  7.36,  a.  m  ,  4.35,  P.  si.,  and 
11.35,  p.  M.,  Washington  time,  in  each  sta- 
tion, and  immediately  transmitted  over  the 
wires  in  cypher  to  the  offlce  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  at  Washington.  By  a  care- 
fully arranged  system  of  telegraphic  circuits,' 
copies  of  the  full  reports  of  all  stations  are 
sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  signal  service 
stations  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns,  and  at  each  station  so  receiving,  a 
tabular  report  or  bulletin  is  immediately  dis- 
played for  general  use  and  information.  In 
most  of  these  offices,  there  is  a  small  printing 
press  and  the  type  for  the  report  is  kept 
standing  except  the  moderate  amount  of  al- 
teration necessary.  The  corrections  are  put 
in  instantly  on  the  reception  of  (he  report: 
from  Washington,  and  copies  struck  off  and 
sent  to  the  Newspapers,  Kxchanges,  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  and  other  important  pub- 
Uc  places,  where  they  are  posted  for  general 
information.  This  is  generally  accomplished 
between  9  and  11a.  m.,  6  and  8  p.  m.,  and 
1  and  3  a.  m.  These  bulletins  are  known 
as  the  "  morning  report,"  "afternoon  report," 
and  "midnight  report,"  ar^dgive,  in  the  offi- 
cial signal  service  report,  beside  the  general 
synopsis  of  the  weather  at  the  time,  am!  the 
probabilities  for  the  coming  twenty-four 
hours,  the  following  particulars ;  the  height 
of  the  barometer  and  its  oscillations  since 
the  last  report,  in  the  principal  stations 
throughout  the  country,  the  thermometric 
range  and  variation  at  the  same  poiiits  dur- 
ing the  previous  twenty-four  hours,  the 
relative  humidity  of  the  air,  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  miles 
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per  hour,  the  pressure  of  tlie  wind  in  pounds 
per  square  foot,  the  force  of  the  wind  re- 
duced to  the  Beaufort  or  Marine  scale,  the 
amount  aud  character  of  the  clouds,  the 
rain  fall  since  the  last  report  in  inches  and 
hundredths,  and  the  general  state  of  the 
Tveatlier,  with  any  noteworthy  particulars. 
If  a  storm  is  approaching  and  it  is  found 
necessary  to  order  caiitionary  signals  hoisted 
at  any  given  point  or  points,  that  fact  is 
clearly  stated  at  the  close  of  the  report.  At 
first  the  newspapers,  to  which  all  these  re- 
ports are  furnished  without  cost,  printed 
them  nearly  or  quite  complete ;  but  for  the 


past  year  those  in  the  larger  cities  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  printing  the  general 
synopsis  of  the  weather,  the  probabilities, 
and  the  cautionary  signals  when  these  were 
required. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  stations  oc- 
cupied by  observer  sergeants  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1872.  It  ia  to  be  observed  that  the 
stations  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  though 
working  isochronously  and  in  harmony  willi 
those  of  our  Signal  Service  Bureau,  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Dominion  Meteor- 
ological Bureau,  and  are  supported  by  the 
Dominion  Government : 


St.  JohD 

New  London,  Conii. 
New  York  Uitj,  N.  T. 
Albany,  N,  Y. 
PlitlHdelphii,,  Pean. 


r&  BcoUb.        Stm  FrandsiM,  Csl. 


Toledo,  OJilo. 
Detroit,  Mich, 
Ghkrago,  111, 


Quebec,  6i.ii«la. 
Iotdhio,  GmadH. 
PuQts  Raeea.  Florida. 

Meniphisf'Tonn.' 


'nr^DlaOlty,  Montana^ 

Port  DoTor,  Canada, 
Kingston,  Ouisda- 

Forl  Sully, DaKots'Tei. 


Alpeua 


<M,  Wis. 


Two  observer  sergeants  were  also  sent 
out,  one  with  the  North  Polar  Expedition 
under  command  of  Captain  C.  F.  Hall,  tbe 
other  to  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  Alaska, 
where  a  station  is  to  be  established.  More 
than  one  hundred  other  applications  were 
made  for  the  establishment  of  stations  in 
every  part  ot  the  country,  which  were  ne- 
cessarily declined  for  the  time  from  the  want 
of  both  means  and  men.  The  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  designated  as  follows  in 
the  "  Synopsis  and  Probabilites  "  of  the  Sig- 
nal Service  office  ; 

The  six  New  England  States  are  alluded 
to  as  New  England,  the  Northeast,  or  the 
Eastern  States.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Virginia,  as  the  Middle  States,  or 
sometimes  as  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Northern  and  Eastern  Florida,  as  the 
South  Allantic  States.  Western  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
as  the  Gulf  States.  Sometimes  the  Gulf 
States,  the  South  Atlantic,  West  Vii^inia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas,  are 
grouped  together  as  the  Southern  States. 
The  Lower  or  Eastern  Lakes,  when  used, 
mean  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.     The  Up- 


per or  Western  Lakes,  are  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  and  Michigan.  The  Northwest, 
popularly  means  the  country  lying  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  The 
Southwest  means  Texas,  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  New  Mexico.  The  Pacific  Coast 
or  Pacific  States,  includes  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington  Territory.  The  Ohio 
Valley  includes  the  belt  of  country  about 
two  hundred  miles  broad,  between  Pittsbui^ 
and  Cairo.  The  Mississippi  Valley  includes 
a  belt  of  somewhat  greater  width  from  be- 
low Vicksburg  to  Davenport,  Iowa.  The 
"  Extensions  "  from  one  State  to  another, 
refers  lo  areas  reaching  to  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  State  mentioned.  In  Coast  is 
included  the  land  between  the  water  edge 
and  the  Coast  hills  or  mountains  which  skirt 

Winds  are  said  to  blow  from  the  North- 
east when  they  are  included  within  the  quad- 
rant from  north  to  ea-^t,  and  similarly  for 
other  directions.  There  are  certain  princi- 
ples or  laws  deduced  from  observation  in  re- 
gard to  the  direction  which  the  wind  will 
take  in  an  approaching  siorm,  the  relative 
amount  of  humidity  found  in  advance  of  a 
storm  and  in  ite  rear,  the  path  whidi  the 

itral  area  of  low  pressure  will  pursue,  and 
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the  velocity  which  the  storm  will  acquire  in 
its  progreaa,  which  very  much  aid  the  me- 
teorologists in  predicting  the  character  of  a 
{riven  storm,  but  the  main  points  can  be 
earned  by  looking  at  the  map  on  the  oppo- 
site page. 

We  have  said  that  the  observer  sei^ants, 
and  we  might  add,  tlieir  assistants  also,  were 
trained  men.  Their  training  is  very  thorough, 
and  requires  a  considerable  time  and  prac- 
tice t«  make  them  perfect.  The  cost  of  fitr 
ting  up  each  station  is  considerable,  requiring 
R  room  near  and  readily  accessible  to  the 
telegraph  office  from  which  the  reports  are 
to  be  sent,  and  if  practicable  also  a  table  or 
desk  at  that  office  for  the  preparation  of  the 
reports  and  the  translation  and  transcription 
of  those  received  from  the  principal  office,  a 
roof  strong  enou^  for  the  erection  of  the 
apparatus  for  determining  tlie  velocity,  di- 
rection, and  force  of  the  wind,  and  if  practi- 
cable the  transmission  of  these  particulars 
to  a  self-registering  apparatus  in  his  room. 
The  instruments  supplied  to  each  station  are, 
one  standard  barometer  (Green's,  Signal 
Service,  U.  S.  A.)  ;  one  standard  thermom- 
eter (Green's,  Signal  Service,  U.  S.  A.); 
one  standard  hygrometer  (Glaisher's  Model); 
one  maximum  thermometer  (Signal  Service 
U.  S.  A.)  ;  one  minimum  thermometer  (Sig- 
nal Service,  U.  S.  A.)  ;  one  anemometer 
(Robinson's)  ;  one  large  wind  vane  (Signal 
Service,  U.  S.  A.),  and  one  smaller  wind  vane 
(Signal  Service,  U.  S.A.);  one  rain  gauge ; 
one  clock  of  excellent  quality  and  carefully 
adjusted  to  the  local  time.  The  oiiservers  are 
required  to  correct  each  of  the  barometrical 
observations  for  instrumental  error,  for  tem- 
perature, and  for  elevation,  before  sending 
tiiem  to  Washington.  They  are  required 
to  follow  their  instructions,  which  are  very 
carefully  prepared,  in  regard  to  the  place 
and  circumstances,  and  the  reading  of  the 
thermnmeters  and  the  hygrometer,  and  to  see 
that  the  self-registering  apparatus  of  the 
anemometer  is  in  perfect  order.  They  are 
also  instructed  in  regard  to  the  observations 
of  the  wind  vane,  and  ihe  rain  gauge.  They 
are  further  supplied  with  the  necessary  tools 
for  clt-aning  and  repairing  their  instruments 
and  at  the  river  stations  with  water  gauges, 
or  instructions  how  to  make  tbem,  and  at 
points  where  cauUonary  signals  are  to  be 
displayed,  with  these,  wbiih  we  shall  describe 
fitrther  on.  They  have  also  a  full  supply 
of  the  diflerent  forms,  lliirtL'eu  in  numbe: 


required  in  their  duties,  and  with  seven  blank 
books  in  which  they  are  required  to  make 
their  entries  daily  or  weekly.  They  are 
furnished  with  ten  or  twelve  books  of  refer- 
ence, needed  for  the  better  understanding  of 
their  duties.  The  reports  to  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice Bureau  are  made  in  a  prescribed  cypher, 
very  carefully  and  ingeniously  arranged  to 
give  the  maximum  of  information  in  the 
minimum  of  words.  The  (able  of  cyphers 
have  their  separate  word  for  each  variatioa 
of  a  tenth  or  hundredth  of  a  degree  in  ther- 
mometer or  barometer,  in  the  velocity  of  the 
■wind,  the  character  of  the  clouds,  the  rain- 
fall, etc.,  etc.  This  will  be  beat  illustrated 
by  an  example.  The  report  from  the  Mount 
\V'ashingfon,  N.  H.  station  at  a  given  date, 
is  as  follows : 


CimpiBQ 

Crte 

Florf. 

Throng 

£aet 

Turning  to  the  Key  to  the  cyphers  we 
find  the  translation  to  be,  reading  from  left 
to  right,  horizontally : 

Station,  Mount  Washington,  N.  H,,  date 
2d  October.  Time,  Morning  Report,  Bar- 
ometer S0.07  !  Thei-mometer  19°  ;  Humidity 
35  ;  Weather,  Cloudy  ;  Direction  of  Wind, 
Northwest ;  Velocity  of  Wind,  47  miles  per 
hour ;  Upper  Clouds,  Hidden ;  Lower 
Clouds,  Foggy;  Kain^I,  .01.  The  dale 
and  time  in  the  upper  line,  and  the  weather 
and  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  lower, 
being  each  expressed  by  a  single  word.  If 
the  station  is  a  river  port  the  afternoon 
report  consists  of  twelve  words  arranged  in 
two  lines  of  six  words  each,  the  last  word 
in  the  first  line  being  Rirer,  and  tlie  last 
word  in  the  second  line  indicating  the  change 
in  the  depth  of  water  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  previous  twenty-four  hours.  These 
reports  of  the  depth  of  water  have  proved 
of  great  value  to  the  navigation  of  the  West- 
em  rivers,  often  shortening  the  upwai-d  pas- 
sage twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  a  River  report : 
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Translation. — Station,  New  Orleans; 
Date,  12th  ;  Time,  Afternoon  Report ;  Bar- 
ometer, SO. 10;  Thermometer,  71°;  Humid- 
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itj",  100  ;  Wealher,  Heavy  Rain  ;  Direction 
of  Wind,  Southeast ;  Velocity  of  Wind,  8 
miles ;  Upper  Clouds,  Hidden ;  Lower 
Clouds,  Sky  Covered  ;  EMnfall,  83  ;  Eiver, 
9  inches  rise. 

The  seventy  or  eighty  reports  having 
come  into  the  Signal  Service  Office  at 
Washington  by  8  A.  m.,  5  p.  m.,  and  12  P.  M., 
let  us  next  see  how  the  weather  map  is  filled 
up,  and  the  "  synopsis  and  probabiUties"  de- 
duced from  if. 

As  the  reports  come  in  every  particular  is 
accurately  and  neatly  entered,  first  in  the 
blank  map  for  the  particular  district  to  which 
the  station  belougs,  as  Eastern  Stales,  Mid- 
dle States,  Lower  Lake  Region,  etc.,  and 
then  in  a  blank  map  of  the  United  States 
like  the  one  we  have  inserted.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  certain  simple  characters  are 
employed  to  express  the  cliara«ter  of  the 
clouds,  the  presence  of  rain,  snow,  or  fair 
weather,  and  arrows  to  denote  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  while  the  height  of  the  ther- 
mometet  and  barometer,  and  the  veloraty  of 
the  wind  are  expressed  in  figures,  in  the  or- 
der here  stated.  When  these  particulars 
have  been  entered,  either  for  the  whole  coun- 
try or  a  particular  section,  the  meteorologists 
proceed  to  connect  by  lines  made  by  a  soft 
blunt  red  lead  pencil,  all  places  in  which  the 
barometer  stands  at  30.00  (its  average  height 
at  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  though  on  the  West- 
ern plains  the  average  is  about  S0,20).  These 
will  always  be  continuous  lines,  curved  in- 
deed, and  sometimes  forming  a  part  of  an 
ellipse  ;  next  they  proceed  to  connect  the 
other  points  in  which  the  height  of  barom- 
eter is  the  same,  whether  above  or  below 
SO.OO,  and  these  too  always  form  continuous 
lines,  those  above  SO.OO  being  on  one  side 
of  the  line  of  30.00  and  those  below  it  on 
the  opposite  side.  Where  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  ten-hundredths  between  two  places 
not  very  distant,  as  for  instance,  where  at 
one  the  barometer  stands  at  2  9.85  and  at  the 
other  at  29.il5,  the  lineis  run  midway  between 
the  two  places,  and  that  line  ia  noted  as 
the  line  of  the  mean  or  29.90,  or  simply  90 
as  on  the  map.  Where  there  is  excessive 
heat  or  excessive  depression  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer,  there  is  almost  uniformly 
a  tendency  ia  these  lines  to  enclose  in  an 
elliptical  form  a  considerable  area,  and  this 
area  thus  enclosed,  is  one  where  a  storm 
with  high  winds,  a  hurricane,  or  cyclone  pre- 1 
vails.     These  are  called  areas  of  high  or  | 
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low  barometer.  The  connecting  lines  drawn 
between  places  where  the  height  of  the 
barometer  is  the  same  are  called  iso-baro- 
metrical  liues,  i.  e.,  lines  of  equal  barometer, 
or  for  convenience,  isobars.  These  isobars 
having  been  drawn,  the  existence  of  a  storm 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  is  readily 
made  manifest,  and  the  prevailing  direction 
of  the  wind,  its  veloci^,  the  rainfall,  and 
the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
character  and  course  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
temperature  being  taken  into  the  account,  it 
is  not_  difficult  to  predict  with  reasonable 
certainty  the  weather  for  the  coming  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  a  cyclone  is  on  its  way  north- 
ward along  the  coast,  or  jn  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes,  cautionary  signals  are  ordered 
at  the  ports  most  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  storm  and  the  prudent  navigator  will 
delay  his  voyage,  or  if  he  braves  the  tem- 
pest, take  ample  precautions  against  its 
fury.  These  cautionary  signals,  a  red  fiag 
with  black  square  in  the  center  by  day,  and 
a  red  light  from  a  lantern  hoisted  on  a  lofty 
pole  by  night,  when  displayed  at  the  signal 
office,  and  other  prominent  places  through- 
out any  city,  signify,  according  to  the  official 
statement  from  the  Signal  Service  Office,  as 
follows : 

1.  That  from  the  information  had  at  the 
central  office  in  Washington,  a  probability  of 
stormy  or  dangerous  weather  has  been  de- 
duced for  the  port  or  place  at  which  the 
cautionary  signal  is  displayed  or  in  that  vi- 

2.  That  the  danger  appears  to  be  so  great  as 
demand  precaution  on  the  part  of  navi- 
gators and  others  interested,  such  as  an  ex- 
amination of  vessels  or  other  structures  liable 
to  be  endangered  by  a  storm,  the  inspoction 
of  crews,  rigg^g,  etc.,  and  general  pvepara- 

'  )n  for  rougli  weather. 
S.  It  calls  for  frequent  examination  of 
local  barometers  and  other  instruments  by 
ship  captains  or  others  interested,  and  the 
study  of  local  signs  of  the  wealher,  as  cloud*, 
etc.  By  this  means  those  who  are  expert 
may  often  be  confirmed  as  to  the  need  of  the 
precaution  to  which  the  cautionary  signal 
calls  atlention,  or  may  determine  that  the 
danger  is  overestimated  or  past. 

These  cautionary  signab  have  withiu  the 

past  three  years,  saved  from  shipwreck  and 

destnii'tion  many  scores  of  vessels,  and  are 

garded  by  all  navigators  both  on  the  ocean 

id  on  our  inland  seas,  as  of  very  great  im- 
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portance  and  value.  While  discussing  this 
subject  of  cyclones  and  liuiTicaaes,  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  they  come  ia  most 
cases  from  the  ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tropics.  They  are  probably  due  to  the  con- 
flict of  the  trade  winds  iu  the  neighborhood 
of  thi  equator.  So  &r  as  our  country  east 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  ia  concerned, 
they  originate  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  early 
summer,  describing  a  parabolic  curve,  follow 
the  course  of  the  Gulf  stream  and  the  sea 
of  Sargasso,  and  very  seldom  touch  our 
coasts.  In  August  and  September,  the  re- 
gion where  they  commence  is  farther  Sonth 
and  the  sweep  of  the  cyclone  brings  it  upon 
the  coasts  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the 
Carolinas.     In  October  they  are  generated 
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still  nearer  the  equator,  and  moving  West- 
wardly  over  the  warm  waters  of  the  great 
equatorial  currents,  they  enter  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  invade  the  Mississippi  valley, 
which  is  a  natural  highway  for  storms.  The 
New  York  Herald  Almanac  for  187S,  pub- 
lished a  "  Hurricane  and  Cyclone  Chart  for 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres, 
compiled  from  the  Signal  Service  Eeports 
and  the  observations  of  the  Coast  Survey." 
Believing  this  may  be  of  service  to  our  ship 
captains  and  other  officers  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  we  give  its  directions  and  instruc- 
tions. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  ihat 
they  are  but  a  very  slight  ampliflcatioK  of 
Mr.  BedSeld's  instructions  as  adoptei]  by 
Admiral  Fitzroy : 
:emisphere. 
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Now,  kee^  In  mind  this  opposite  whirlli^  motion,  and  man- 

Itemember  also,  in  the  \orthem  Qemlsphere  the  ric:ht  band 

liemLfphere  the  heaTiest  winds  are  In  the  left  hand  semlcircle- 

Two  laws,  deduced  from  long  and  careful 
observation  and  mathematical  demonstration, 
have  been  proved  to  govern  the  course  of 
the  winds,  and  thus  afford  to  meteorologists 
some  of  the  data  for  determining  the  probable 
weather  of  the  following  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  first,  known  as  Ferrel'a  Law  from  its 
discoverer,  Mr.  William  Ferrel  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  though  adopted  as  a  general- 
ization by  Mr.  E«dfield  from  the  first,  is : 
that  in  any  area  of  high  pressure,  the  winds 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  move  from  the 
centre  outward,  but  are  constantly  deflected 
towai^  the  right  hand  in  an  angle  of  from 
30  to  60  degrees  as  they  move  forward ; 
that  in  areas  of  low  pressure,  the  winds  blow 
toward  the  centre  (inward)  of  the  area,  but 
are  constantly  deflected  in  an  angle  of  from 
30  to  60  degrees  toward  the  right ;  and  that 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  this  motion  ia 
reversed,  the  currents  being  deflected  in 
both  cases  toward  the  left  This  is  dae  to 
the  influence  of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation. 

The  second  law,  first  enunciated  by  Prof. 
Buys-Ballot,  Director  of  the  Meteorological 
Observatory  at  Utrecht  in  Holland,  in  1860, 
is  as  follows ;  "  If  any  morning  there  be  a 
difference  between  the  barometrical  readings 
at  any  two  stations,  a  wind  will  blow  on  that 
day  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line  joining 
those  stations,  which  will  be  inclined  to  that 
line  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  or  thereabouts, 
and  will  have  the  station  where  the  reading 
is  lowest  on  its  left  hand  side. 

The  time  cannot  be  &r  distant  when  the 
observations  thus  daily  recorded,  as  well  as 
those  which  accumulate  from  the  weekly  and 
monthly  reports,  from  the  occupancy  of  sta- 
tions in  Alaska,  in  the  Arctic  regions  and 
from  the  logs  of  our  me'cbant  and  passen- 
ger ships,  •  shall  be  utilized  in  tbe  construc- 
tion of  an  homeleoric  Alias  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  eventually  of  such  an  Atlas  which 
would  cover  in  its  deductions  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  The  discovery  of  atmos- 
pheric waves  of  cold,  sweeping  over  vast 
areas,  and  of  magnetic  waves  accompanied 
by  magnificent  auroral  displays,  both  defi- 
nitely ascertained  during  the  autumn  of 
1872,  ^ve  great  encouragement  to  the  hope 
that  such  an  Atlas  would  be  of  inconceivable 
advantage  not  only  to  physical  geography 
but  to  agriculture,  sanitan^  science,  the  route 
of  epidemics,  and  the  vast  and  varied  inter- 
ests of  commerce.  In  Solomon's  time  it  was 
a  proverb,  that  "  he  that  observeth  the  wind 
shuU  not  sow ;  and  he  that  regardeth  the 
clouds  shall  not  reap ;"  but  the  time  has  al- 
ready come  when  the  prudent  agriculturist 
will  observe  both  ihe  winds  and  the  clouds, 
or  the  weather  estimates  deduced  from  them, 
alike  in  his  sowing  and  reaping. 
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THE  ARTS  OF  DESIGN  IN  IMERICi, 

FROM    1780   TO  THE   PRESENT  TIME. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  AND  ENGBAVnTG. 
Horace  Walpole  says,  in  his  "Anec- 
dotes' of  Painting  in  England"  {writing  in 
1762):  "  As  our  disputes  and  politics  have 
travelled  to  America,  is  it  not  probable  that 
poetry  and  painting,  too,  will  revive  amidst 
those  extensive  ti'aots,  as  they  increase  in 
opulence  and  empire,  and  where  the  stores 
of  nature  are  so  various,  so  magnificent,  and 

These  lines  were  penned,  perchance,  in 
grave  prophetic  faith,  but  it  may  be  that 
they  were  only  idle  speculations — a  play  of 
fancy,  meaning  nothing.  Certain  it  is,  that 
were  the  critic  ever  so  much  in  earnest,  very 
little  could  he  have  expected  the  full  and 
noble  response  which  so  short  a  period  would 
make  to  Lis  query. 

Little  could  he  or  any  one  have  foreseen 
the  rapid  growth  of  these  "  extensive  tracts" 
in  population  and  in  every  phase  of  material 
life ;  still  less  the  wonderful  strides  which 
they  have  made  in  all  branches  of  mechani- 
cal and  industrial  art;  and  least  of  all,  their 
achievements  in  the  higher  and  festhetic  arts 
of  design.  Little  could  he  have  dreamed 
that  within  a  period  seemingly  insufficient 
for  the  construcrion  even  of  the  rude  foun- 
dations of  empire,  our  country  would  have 
reached  that  point  of  refinement  and  intellects 
ual  development  which  gives  it,  in  ample  store, 
its  own  literature  and  its  own  arts — both 
with  a  strong  and  peculiar  individuality  of 
character  and  life. 

The  only  artists  in  America  in  Walpole's 
time  were  a  few  strangers — Englbhmen  for 
the  most  part— who  had  wandered  hither  in 
quest  of  a  fortune  which  their  very  humble 
talents  had  failed  to  win  at  home.  They  did 
little  or  nothing  toward  the  development  of 
the  public  taste,  and  left  no  works  to  honor 
the  future ;  though  they  may,  perhaps,  have 
served,  in  some  measure,  to  open  the  path 
for  the  distinguished  group  of  native  paint- 


ers who,  quickly  succeeding  them,  fairly  and 
surely  lighted  the  lamp  of  art  which  now 
bums  with  such  pure  and  ever-growing 
brightness. 

The  earliest  of  these  pioneers,  whose  name 
has  been  preserved,  was  John  Watson,  a 
native  of  Scotland.  He  crossed  the  seas 
and  set  up  his  easel  in  Perth  Amboy,  in  New 
Jersey,  in  the  year  171S.  In  this  little  port, 
which  was  then  thought  destined  to  be  what 
the  city  of  New  York  is  now — the  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  country  —  "Watson 
painted  portraits,  snch  as  they  were,  through 
a  long  life.  He  appears  to  have  had  plenty 
of  "  sitters,"  and  to  have  grown  rich  upon 
the  fruits  of  well-employed  industry;  but 
we  can  gather  no  intimations  of  the  state  of 
the  popular  taste  at  that  time  through  the 
medium  of  his  works,  in^much  iis  none  of 
them  now  remain  for  our  inspection.  Wat- 
son was  buried  about  the  22d  of  August, 
1768,  in  the  old  church-yard  of  his  adopted 
village,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-three 

Our  next  pioneer  was  John  Smybert,  a 
stronger  man,  much,  than  Watson,  and  one 
who,  though  he  painted  no  pictures  to  he 
treasured  in  our  galleries,  yet  left  foot- 
prints of  good  incentive  and  example, 
which  we  may  clearly  trace  beneath  the  sub- 
sequent march  of  greater  gifts.  Copley, 
though  but  thirteen  years  of  a^e  at  the 
time  of  Smybert's  death,  confesses  indebted- 
ness to  him  and  his  works.  So  also  does 
Trumbull,  who  at  one  time  painted  in  the 
apartments  he  had  occupied,  and  in  which 
many  of  his  pictures  stiU  remained ;  while 
Allston  is  thankful  for  the  advantage  he  en- 
joyed in  the  permission  to  copy  a  head 
which  Smybert  had  executed  after  Vandyke. 
Srayhert  accompanied  Bishop  Berkeley  to 
America  in  the  year  1728,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two.  Like  Watson,  he  was  a  Scotch- 
man, and  like  him,  again,  he  pursued  his 
craft  in  the  colonies  with  gratifying  financial 
success.     He  lived  in  Boston  in  high  public 
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fevor  until  lT5I,  leaving  behind  him  many 
portraits  of  the  distinguished  characters  of 
his  time, 

Nathaniel  Smybert,  a  son  of  John  Smybert, 
followed  his  father's  profession  worthily  in 
Boston  for  a  short  time,  and,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  cotemporary  critics,  gave 
promise  of  more  than  ordinaiy  talents.  No 
record  of  him  remains  beyond  the  meagre 
facta  here  mentioned,  and  the  additional  one 
that  he  died  early. 

Wliile  the  Sniyberts  were  planting  tlie 
seeds  of  art  in  Boston,  there  was  in  Phila- 
delphia a  Mr,  Williams,  an  Englishman,  re- 
membered gratefully  by  West  aa  the  man 
who  awakened  his  love  of  pictures  by  lend- 
ing him  books  and  by  showing  him  the  first 
works  in  oil  which  he  had  ever  looked  upon. 
During  the  same  period,  Woolaston  and 
Taylor  were  also  in  Philadelphia;  a  Mr. 
Hesselius  was  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland  ;  a 
Mr,  Tiieus  in  Charleston,  and  other  laborers 
were  in  Vii^nia. 

Besides  the  foreign  adventurers  here 
spoken  of,  there  were  a  few  native  artists 
scattered  over  the  country  during  the  ante- 
revolutionary  period  of  our  history.  It  is 
hardly  desirable  to  recall  even  their  names, 
or  to  add  to  our  list  of  the  yet  earlier 
strangers ;  since,  despite  the  service  their 
little  light  may  have  done,  in  the  then  deep 
darkness,  not  one  of  them  all  possessed 
more  than  the  most  moderate  talent,  and 
not  one  will  be  remembered  excepting  in  the 
■way  in  which  they  are  now  so  briefly  re- 
ferred to — that  is,  in  consideration  of  the 
initial  times  in  which  they  chanced  to  live. 

The  birth  of  American  art  was  not  in  any 
portion  of  our  colonial  epoch,  but  singularly 
and  folicitoasly  enough,  was  in  that  day  of 
happy  augury  when  our  country  itself  sprang 
into  life,  and  started  upon  its  conquering 
course  of  national  development  and  power ; 
and  with  equal  strangeness  and  equal  felicity, 
the  very  beginning  of  our  individual  exis- 
tence as  a  people  produced,  on  a  sudden,  full- 

artists  of  first-rate  genius,  as  it  did 

a-bom  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  phil- 
osophers. 

During  the  progress  of  our  great  revo- 
lutionary struggle  with  the  mother  land,  and 
at  the  time  of  our  successful  emei^enco  from 
that  trial,  Benjamin  West,  born  in  the  forests 
of  I'ennsylvania,  was  reaching  the  highest 
honors  in  the  art  world  of  London,  sur- 
passing all  native  competitors,  becoming  the 
successor  of   Reynolds   in    the  presidental 


s; 


chair  of  the  English  Academy,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  most  distinguished  consideration, 
the  patronage,  and  the  personal  friendship  of 
the  very  monarch  against  whom  his  country- 
men were  waging  angrj-  war. 

It  is,  then,  wim  Benjamin  West,  and  with 
the  birth  of  our  country  as  an  independent 
nation — about  a  hundred  years  since,  in 
1772 — thttl  our  story  of  American  art  prop- 
erly and  prosperously  begins.  We  shall, 
however,  say  but  little  of  West,  since  the 
space  that  has  been  allotted  to  this  subject 
does  not  afford  room  for  an  extended  notice 
of  any  one.  Though  we  may  rightfully  honor 
him  as  the  father  of  American  painters,  and 
may  write  his  name  first  on  the  long  cata- 
logue of  eminent  laborers  in  the  noble  field 
of  art  which  we  now  possess,  yet,  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  professional  life 
was  spent  in  England,  and  that  his  chief 
success  was  won  there,  places  him,  in  one 
sense,  among  the  painters  of  that  country, 
rather  than  of  this  ;  just  as  the  life-long 
residence  among  us  of  a  foreign-bom  artist 
may  make  him  ours,  instead  of  his  own 
countrymen's. 

West  was  bom  in  1738,  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  we  have  already  said,  near  Springfield, 
Chsster  county.  His  parents  were  Quakers, 
and  their  habits  of  life,  together  with  all 
surrounding  circumstances,  were  such  as  to 
discourage  rather  than  foster  a  predisposi- 
tion toward  the  study  of  art.  The  bent  of 
the  boy's  mind  was,  nevertheless,  early  and 
powerfully  manifested.  The  sight  of  Wil- 
liams' pictures  inflamed  his  youthful  pre- 
dilections to  such  a  degree  that,  in  want  of 
better  pencils,  he  manufactured  a  supply 
from  the  stolen  fur  of  his  mother's  favorite 
cat ;  in  want  of  subjects,  he,  while  yet  a 
child,  seized  upon  his  infant  sister  sleeping, 
all  unconscious,  in  her  cradle  ;  and  in  want 
of  pigments,  he  borrowed  ochres  of  the  Del- 
aware and  Mohawk  Indians,  and  indigo 
from  the  maternal  laundry !  He  studied 
after  a  while  in  Philadelphia,  and  subse- 
quently painted  portraits  in  New  York,  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  abroad,  and 
after  a  tour  through  the  art  cities  of  the 
continent,  he  established  himself  in  London, 
where  he  alterward  chiefly  resided,  rising 
rapidly  into  popular  favor,  until,  upon  the 
death  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  the  first 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  his  posi- 
tion as  the  head  of  the  English  school  was 
affirmed  by  the  hirfi  honor  of  his  election  to 
the  vacant  chair.    This  distinguished  position 
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be  filled  with  great  dignity  until  his  death, 
on  the  11th  of  March,  1820,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  nearly  eighty-two  years. 

West's  fame  was  won  chiefiy  in  the  noble 
field  of  historical  painting — a  department 
which  his  brother  artists  of  America  have 
not  continued  fittingly  to  cultivate  ;  though 
one  in  which  they  cannot,  in  due  time,  yet 
fail  to  distinguish  themselves  no  less  Lonoi^ 
ably  than  tiiey  have  already  done  in  land- 
scape and  portraiture ;  so  rich  and  bound- 
less are  the  themes  at  their  command,  and 
growing  with  every  passing  year  yet  more 
beautiful  and  noble  in  aspect. 

Among  the  chief  productions  of  his  skil- 
ful and  most  industrious  pencil,  we  may  men- 
tion the  Battles  of  the  Hague  and  the 
Boyne ;  the  Death  of  General  Wolfe ;  the 
Return  of  Regulus  to  Carthage ;  Agrippina 
Bearing  the  Ashes  of  Germanicus;  the  Young 
Hannibal  Swearing  Eternal  Enmity  to  the 
Romans ;  the  Death  of  Epaminondas ;  the 
Death  of  Chevalier  Bayard ;  Penn's  Treaty 
with  the  Indians ;  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse ; 
and  Christ  Healing  the  Sick.  Many  of  his 
works  are  now  in  America;  among  others. 
Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  which  is  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia;  and  Christ  Heal- 
ing the  Sick,  also  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  to  which  it  was  given 
with  noble  generosity  by  the  artist  himself. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  West  was  bom 
in  Pennsylvania,  John  Singleton  Copley,  an- 
other distinguished  man  in  the  earlier  days 
of  American  art,  appeared  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  The  one,  like  the  other,  after  follow- 
ing his  profession  at  home  for  some  time, 
went  to  London,  and  there  continued  to  live 
and  labor  for  tlie  rest  of  his  days.  The  simul- 
taneous appearance  of  these  two  gifted  men, 
at  this  earlyperiod  of  our  country's  progress, 
and  in  sections  of  the  Union  then  so  far  sep- 
arated, was,  as  Cunningham  says,  when  al- 
luding to  the  circumstance — most  "  note- 
worthy." Copley  was  occupied  for  the  most 
part  with  portraits,  though  he  made  succeaa- 
ml  incursions  at  intervals  into  the  domains 
of  history.  One  of  his  best  works  in  this 
depart^ment  of  the  art,  and  that  to  which  he 
first  owed  his  fame,  was  the  large  canvsa 
representing  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Ghat- 
tam.  Copley  died  in  1815,  five  years  earlier 
than  his  confrere,  Benjamin  West.  Many 
of  his  pictures  are  now  treasured  in  the  gal- 
leries and  in  the  private  collections  of  Boston, 
and  in   other  parts   of  the  Union.      Lord 


Lyndhurst,  of  England,  waa  a  son  of  this 
artiste 

In  1754,  just  sixteen  yeara  after  the  birth 
of  West  and  Copley,  Gilbert  Stuart,  of 
Rhode  Island,  came  upon  the  stage,  the  ear- 
liest of  that  gifted  line  of  portrait  painters 
whose  works  have  placed  this  branch  of  the 
art  as  high  in  America  as  in  any  part  of  the 
old  world.  Stuart,  with  Trumbull  as  a 
companion,  studied  under  West  in  London, 
where  ho  afterward  painted  successfully,  and 
in  due  time  rose  to  great  eminence.  Unlike 
his  distinguished  predecessors.  West  and 
Copley,  he  returned  after  a  time,  to  his  na- 
tive land,  and  after  some  years  practice  of 
his  art  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
Boston,  he  died  in  the  latter  city  in  July, 
1828,  m  his  seventy-fifth  year.  His  name  is 
lamiliar  to  the  public  at  large,  through  his 
great  picture  of  Washington,  which  he  re- 
peated for  various  societies  and  state  legisla- 
tures, and  which  is  spread  over  our  land  in 
every  style  of  the  graver's  art.  He  painted 
noble  portraits  of  many  other  of  the  distin- 
guished people  of  Lis  time — from  presidents 
to  private  gentlemen.  His  works  are  cher- 
ished among  us  as  master-pieces  and  models, 
exerting  still,  as  they  have  ever  done,  a  mark- 
ed influence  upon  the  character  of  American 
portraiture.  The  especial  characteristics  of 
his  style  were  a  marvellous  freedom  and  bold- 
ness of  touch,  a  wonderful  freshness  and  ful- 
ness of  color,  and  a  truth  of  character  which 
placed  the  very  soul  of  his  sitter  before  you 
in  the  most  striking  indisdduality.  "  He 
aeemod,"  says  a  cotemporary  writer,  "to 
dive  into  the  thoughts  of  men — for  they  are 
made  to  rise  and  speak  on  the  surface;" 
and  Sully  is  reported  to  have  remarked  of 
one  of  his  portraits:  "It  is  a  living  man 
looking  directly  at  you  /" 

Stuart  was  a  man  of  eminent  social  dis- 
position and  abilities,  a  famous  wag  and  hu- 
morist, fond  of  a  jest,  and  overflowing  with 
anecdote.  Innumerable  amusing  illustra- 
tions of  this  trait  in  hia  character,  sprinkle 
and  enliven  the  recorded  and  remembered 
recorda  of  hia  life. 

Another  pupil  of  West's,  at  this  period, 
was  Robert  Fulton,  who  was  born  in  Little 
Brit^,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in 
1765.  Fulton  commenced  the  practice  of 
art  in  1782,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  but 
continued  it  only  a  few  years,  being  more 
powerfully  led  toward  those  scientific  studies 
to  which  his  genius  was,  as  the  end  proved, 
better  adapted ;  aud  from  which  sprang  thai 
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■glory  of  our  time,  the  practical  and  perma- 
nent application  of  steam  to  navigation. 
Fulton's  sliort  career  as  an  artist  left  no 
legible  mark;  what  inight  have  been  his 
achievements  had  he  continued  in  the  guild, 
we  cannot  say,  and  are,  indeed,  careless 
to  inquire,  in  view  of  his  immortal  labors 
otherwise.  American  art  is  willing  to  spare 
htm,  as  it  lia^  since  spared  the  illustrious 
Morse,  to  its  graver  sister,  Science ;  and  is 
no  less  proud  of  the  practical  blessings  he 
has  bestowed  upon  his  country,  than  it 
would  be  of  the  highest  aisthetic  success. 
Fulton  died  upon  the  24th  of  February, 
1815.    , 

Next  among  themen  of  service  andinflnenee 
in  the  cause  of  art  in  America  was  William 
Dunlap,  who  was  bom  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.J., 
February  19th,  1766,  and  who  commenced 
the  profession  of  portrait  painter  about  1 782. 
Dunlap  will  be  remembered  as  an  artist  more 
for  his  long  life  of  reverent  and  persistent  de- 
votion to  the  craft,  and  for  the  respect  and 
estimation  which  his  character  gMned  for  it, 
than  for  his  success  at  the  easel;  though  he 
both  attempted  and  achieved  works  which 
were  commended  at  a  less  brilliant  period 
than  the  present.  He  was  also  an  author  of 
considerable  ability.  Among  his  works  is  a 
"History  of  the  American  Theatre,"  publish- 
ed in  1832,  and  another  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, which  appeared  in  1840;  a  memoir 
of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  and  various 
plays  of  considerable  interest.  But  the 
most  important  of  his  literary  labors  is  the 
only  record  we  possess  of  the  early  story  of 
American  art,  an  invaluable  work  under  the 
circumstances,  and  one  for  which  lie  will  be 
ever  remembered,  although  clumsily  con- 
structed and  injured  by  a  most  wearisome 
medley  of  irrelevant  matter.  In  this  "  His- 
tory of  the  Arts  of  Design,"  Dunlap  gives  us 
his  own  biography  with  great  discursiveness 
and  fulness,  though  with  humble  and  char- 
acteristic reverence,  exhibiting  his  own  career 
as  one  to  be  shunned  rather  than  followed. 
'  I  look  back,"  ho  says  in  mournful  reflec- 
tion, "  upon  a  long  life,  with  the  persuasion 
that  what  is  called  misfortune  in  common 
parlance  b  caused  generally  by  our  own 
folly,  ignorance,  mistaies,  or  vices,"  To  read 
his  story  as  recorded  in  his  "History  of  the 
Arts  of  Design,"  is  to  read  a  sad  record  of 
untoward  circumstances,  varied  effort,  and 
ever-following  feiiure ;  but,  withal,  a  praise- 
worthy and  even  esalted  longing  to  be  of  use 
to  his  fellows  and  his  country.    His  pictures 


were  generally  of  a  very  ambitious  character, 
scriptural  themes  on  canvas  twenty  feet  long. 
Among  these  productions  of  high  art  were 
Christ  Rejected ;  Bearing  the  Cross ;  Cal- 
vary ;  and  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse ;  the 
first  of  which  was  made  up  in  part,  and  the 
last  wholly,  from  West's  pictures  of  the  same 

Besides  thus  remembering  Dunlap  for  the 
art  records  which  he  has  preserved  with  so 
much  honesty  and  industry,  and  for  what  he 
would  have  done,  and  sought  to  lead  others 
to  do  at  the  easel,  he  must  be  honored  as 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  our  leading  art  society,  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York.  Dunl^ 
died  on  the  28th  of  September,  1839. 

To  the  life  and  works  of  Colonel  John 
Trumbull  our  eariy  art  owes  great  obliga- 
tions, though  it  is  much  the  fashion  at  this 
day  to  disparage  and  deny  his  genius,  Trum- 
bull's name  is  familiar  to  the  people  through 
his  grand  pictures  of  revolutionary  story 
which  decorate  the  walls  of  the  national 
capitol.  He  was  the  son  of  the  first  gov- 
ernor Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  and  was 
born  at  Lebanon  on  the  6th  of  June,  1756. 
To  high  birth  he  added,  through  life,  high 
character  and  learning,  and  great  culture 
and  dignity  of  manners.  His  early  studies 
were,  as  was  the  ease  with  all  the  artists 
of  his  lime,  pursued  abi-oad  and  under  Ben- 
jamin West.  He  entered  the  American 
army  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  an  eye-witness  of,  and  partici- 
pant in,  some  of  its  most  stirring  scenes,  of 
which  the  subsequent  delineation  won  for 
him  his  fame  aa  a  painter.  The  four  large 
works  executed  for  the  government,  are : 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the  Sur- 
render of  Comwallis;  the  Surrender  of 
Bui^oyne ;  and  Washington's  Resignation. 
An  appropriation  of  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  was  made  for  these  pictures,  be- 
sides which,  the  artist  received  considerable 
emolument  from  their  pnbhc  exhibition 
through  the  country.  Among  his  other  his- 
torical works  may  be  mentioned  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill ;  the  Death  of  General  Mont- 
gomery; Capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton; 
and  the  Death  of  General  Mercer  at  the 
Battle  of  Princeton.  In  addition,  he  exe- 
cuted various  scriptural  subjects,  and  many 
portraits,  among  which  was  a  full-length  of 
Washington,  painted  in  1792,  in  the  artist's 
best  days.  A  few  years  before  his  death, 
he  presented  his  collected  works  to  Yale 
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College,  upon  the  condition  that  they  should 
be  suitably  housed,  and  that  he  sliould  re- 
ceive an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
The  college  erected  a  gallery  on  its  grounds 
in  New  Haven,  where  the  pictures  were 
placed,  and  where  they  now  may  be  seen. 

Colonel  Trumbull  was  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  New 
Tork,  until  that  effete  oi^anization  was  su- 
perseded in  1826  by  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design.  Trum- 
bull did  not,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  pos- 
Bcss  much  of  that  genial  fellowship  and  social 
tabit  so  characteristic  of  artists,  and  so  es- 
sential to  personal  popularity  in  the  profes- 
sion. He  died  in  1843,  at  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty-seven  years,  leaving  behind  him  a 
name  unspotted,  and  a  claim  to  distinguished 
remembranceinthehistory  of  artin  America, 
despite  all  the  faults  of  his  works,  and  how- 
ever much  they  have  since  been  or  yet  may 
be  surpassed, 

Charle3W.Peale,bomat  Chesterton,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  April  16th,  1741, 
was  an  active  colaborer  with  Trumbull  and 
hia  fellows,  hut  was  not  eminently  successful 
at  the  easel.  He  was  a  man  of  versatile 
^fts,  and  at  various  times  dabbled  in  all 
sorts  of  crafts.  He  made  his  brothers,  sis- 
ters, sons,  and  daughters  all  artists.  He  died 
in  1827,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years, 

John  Vanderlyn  was  born  in  Kingston,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  in  October,  1776, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years,  in  1853.  Aaron  Burr  was  struck 
with  Ids  boyish  performances  iu  art  while 
he  was  a  blacksmith's  apprentice  iu  his  na- 
tive village,  and  befriended  him  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  made  the  foreign  tour,  so  custom- 
ary at  the  time,  studying  in  Paris  and  other 
cities  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the 
year  1817,  the  corporation  of  New  York 
havipg  given  him  the  lease  of  the  ground, 
he  erected  the  building  in  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  City  Hall  park  in  New  York, 
afterward  used  as  the  Post  Office,  and  always 
known  as  the  Rotunda,  Here  he  exhibited 
in  succession  a  series  of  panoramas,  the  first 
seen  in  this  country,  of  Paris,  Athens,  Mex- 
ico, and  Versailles,  with  his  own  pictures — 
Marius,  Ariadne,  and  other  subjects.  The 
Tinexpected  cost  of  the  building,  and  the 
rosnmption  of  the  lease  by  the  city  before 
the  artist  had  fairly  tried  hia  speculation, 
made  it  a  matter  of  serious  pecuniary  loss 
to  him.     Among  his  chief  pictures  are  the 


Landing  of  Columbus,  which  fills  one  of  the 
panels  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  in 
Washington — one  of  the  pendants  of  those 
already  mentioned  by  Trumbull;  his  fine 
picture  of  Marina  Musing  over  the  Ruins  of 
Carthage,  painted  in  1808;  and  hia  superb 
full-length  figure  of  Ariadne,  ao  beautifully 
engraved  by  Durand ;  portraits  of  Presidents 
Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson;  of  Calhoun, 
Do  Witt  Clinton,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  He  exert«d  a  most  healthy  influence 
upon  his  fellow  artists,  and  his  works  remain 
as  models  for  future  study, 

Edward  &.  Malbone  was  born  In  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  in  1777,  and  died  in 
Savann"*!!,  m  Ma>,  1807,  m  his  thirty-second 
year  Dunng  his  short  life  be  won  high 
reputation  as  a  miniature  painter ;  and  his 
works  in  this  department  are  still  preserved 
in  Vinous  parts  ot  the  country  as  master- 
pieces ot  art  Oni  of  his  most  successfiil 
productions — a  picture  of  three  half-length  fe- 
male figures,  called  The  Hours — is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Athenteum  in  Providence. 

Rembrandt  I'e.de.  whose  history  belongs 
t«  this  period,  diough  more  recently  deceased, 
was  born  of  a  family  of  artlsld  in  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  22d  of  February,  1778, 
He  was  an  active,  earnest  man  in  his  time, 
and  did  much  in  the  service  of  art,  by  his 
own  works,  and  the  incentive  which  his  ex- 
ample gave  to  others,  Hia  picture  of  "Wash- 
ington, painted  in  the  artasrs  boyhood,  and 
afterward  often  repeated  by  him,  is  well 
known;  asalsohisgrandworkcalled  the  Court 
of  Death,  His  long  and  honored  career, 
which  embraced  nearly  the  whole  period  of 
our  art  history,  was  closed  on  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1860. 

John  Wesley  Jarvis,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished portrait  painters  of  this  era,  was 
born  in  England  in  1780,  and  brought  to 
America  at  the  age  of  five  years.  He 
painted  innumerable  pictures,  many  of  them 
of  great  merit;  and  did  good  service  as  the 
instructor  of  Henry  Inman,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished artists.  He  was  a  man  of  emi- 
nently social  disposition,  with  a  great  turn 
for  humor — traits  of  character  pleasant 
enough  when  well  employed,  but  which  he 
unhappily  permitted  to  lead  him  into  low  and 
ruinous  dissipation,  which  impaired  his  ar- 
tistic powers,  and  brought  a  life  begun  under 
the  happiest  promise  to  the  dreanest  end. 

Charles  B.  King,  bom  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  1785;  Alvan  Fislier,  born  in  Need- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  1793;  William  E.  West, 
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and  William  James  Bennet,  born  in  London, 
1787,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  part  of  our 
story  aa  men  of  mark  and  influence  in  their 
day  though  ihey  letl:  no  works  behind  them 
of  great  excellence.  Mr.  King,  passed  away, 
March  18. 1862,  in  Washington,  the  National 
Capital,  where  he  for  many  years  virtually 
filled  the  feahionable  position  of  court  paint- 
er, preserving  to  posterity  the  likenesses  of 
presidents,  ministers,  statesmen,  and  the 
chiefe  of  the  Indian  deputations  who  came  to 
see  their  great  white  father  at  the  capital. 

The  life  of  Thomas  vSully  fills  a  delightful 
page  ia  the  history  of  American  art.  Bora 
in  England  in  June,  1783,  he  came  hither 
at  the  age  of  nine  years,  struggled  bravely 
through  an  indigent  youth  and  a  laborious 
manhood  to  a  position  of  high  honor  and 
naefuiness.  He  is  still  pursuing,  at  the  age 
of  89,  in  Philadelphia,  the  profession  which 
he  has  through  many  years  so  effectually 
contributed  to  advance.  His  pictures  are 
characterized  by  grace  and  beauty  of  feeling, 
and  a  daintiness  and  freshness  of  color  well 
deserving  of  most  careful  study. .  He  has 
painted  many  full-length  pictures  of  dis- 
tinguished personages,  among  them  one  of 
Queen  Victoria,  which  was  exhibited  with 
great  success  in  all  the  Atlantic  cities,  and 
numerous  fancy  heads  of  great  poetic  beauty, 

Charles  Fraser,  born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  Aug,  20, 1782,  and  died  there  Oct 
5,  1860,  was  an  est«emed  associate  of  the 
beat  men  of  the  days  of  which  we  write. 
His  works  have  materially  advanced  the 
standard  of  public  taste  in  his  native  state. 
After  obtaining  a  competency  by  the  indus- 
trious pursuit  of  legal  studies,  he  began  the 
profession  of  artist  in  earnest  at  the  ago  of 
thirty-six.  Following  the  successful  lead  of 
his  friend  Malbone,  he  turned  his  attention 
especially  to  miniature  painting,  in  which 
style  he  executed  a  picture  of  Lafayette, 
and  of  nearly  all  of  the  prominent  men  of 
his  region.  An  exhibition  cf  his  collected 
works  in  1857,  included  313  miniatures,  139 
landscapes,  and  other  works  in  oil. 

Chester  Harding,  who  passed  away,  April 
1,  186t>,  was  bom  in  Conway,  Mass.,  Sept. 
1st,  1792.  His  humble  parentage  sent 
him  at  first  to  farm  work  and  chair-making. 
After  the  war  of  1812,  in  which  he  served, 
he  engaged  in  cabinet-making  in  Caledonia, 
New  York.  He  subsequently  went  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Alleghany,  and  thence 
on  a  raft  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  worked  at 
house-painting;  he  returned  home  through 


the  forest,  two  hundred  miles,  on  foot,  with 
no  guide  hut  blazed  trees.  Again  visiting 
the  west  with  his  family,  he  worked  from 
sign  painting  into  portraiture ;  thenceforth 
gradually  rising  in  his  profession,  until  be 
numbered  among  his  sitters  such  men  as 
Madison,  Monroe,  Marshall,  Wirt,  Clay, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  and  AUston,  in  America; 
and  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  Hamilton,  -and 
Sussex,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Samuel  Rogers, 
in  England. 

Washington  AUston,  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  our  artists,  was  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  having  been  bom  on  his  father's 
plantation  at  Waccamaw,  in  that  state,on  the 
6th  of  November,  1779.  He  was  a  high- 
toned  man,  of  poetic  t«mpevaarient  and  schol- 
arly tastes,  and  was  eminent  as  a  poet  aa 
well  as  an  artist.  He  was  a  student  of  tbe 
Royal  Academy  in  London  in  1801,  and  an 
exhibitor  on  the  walls  of  that  institution  the 
following  year.  At  this  early  period  of  his 
life  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Thorwaldaen,  West  and  Fusoli, 
and  other  distinguished  men.  In  a  second 
visit  to  Europe,  about  1810,  he  exhibited 
his  famous  picture  of  the  Z>ead  Man  Re- 
vived, which  is  now  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  at  Philadeiphia,  For  this  work  a 
prize  of  200  guineas  was  awarded  to  him  by 
the  British  Institution.  His  next  consider- 
able works  were:  St,  Peter  Liberated  by 
the  Angel ;  Uriel  in  the   Sun,  which  was 

Sainted  for  the  duke  of  Sutherland ;  and 
acob's  Dream.  In  1818  he  returned 
home,  with  his  picture  of  Elijah  in  the 
Wilderness,  which  afterward  went  back  to 
England.  Within  the  nest  twelve  years  he 
producedhisProphetJeremiah,  recently  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Morse  to  the  Art  Museum  of 
Yale  College ;  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor ; 
Miriam  Singing  the  Song  of  Triumph,  and 
other  justly  celebrated  works.  Among  his 
smaller  pictures,  the  Valentine  and  Be- 
atrice, female  ideal  heads,  are  remarkable 
for  their  power  of  expression  and  sti'cngth 
of  color.  In  the  studio  in  which  he  finally 
settled  himself  at  Cambridge,  he  paint«d 
Spalatro's  Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand; 
Rosalie ;  and  his  grand  unfinished  subject, 
Belshazzar's  Feast,  In  his  early  life  he  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Washington  Irving, 
whom  he  almost  won  over  to  his  own  studies, 
as  the  author's  profession  may  have  attracted 
him,  for  during  his  life  he  made  frequent  in- 
cursions into  the  literary  arena,  publishing 
in  London,  in  1813,  a  poem  entitled  "The 
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Sylphs  of  the  Season,"  and  afterward  the 
metrical  satire  entitled,  "  The  Two  Painters," 
the  weird  story  of  the  "  Paint  King,"  "  Mo- 
naldi,  a  Tale  of  Passion  in  Italy,"  followed 
after  his  death  by  a  volume  of  "Lectures  on 
Art."  He  was  twice  married,  first  in  1809 
to  a  sister  of  Dr.  Channing,  and  ^aan  in 
1830.  He  died  at  Cambridge  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1843. 

Thomas  Birch,  a  marine  painter,  Corn  in 
London  1779,  died  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  1851, 
and  Joshua  Shaw,  a  landscape  painter,  born 

in   England  in    1776,   died    .      Both 

became  residents  of  the  United  States  in 
childhood,  and  gained  a  reputation  in  their 
respective  departments. 

Among  the  popular  painters  of  this  time 
were  Samuel  L.  Waldo  (1783-1861),  and 
William  Jewett,  1795.  Mr.  Jewett  was  a 
pupil  and  afterwards  a  partner  of  Mr.  Waldo, 
and  the  Iwo  painted  many  portraits  together, 
of  great  merit 

Our  narrative  now  passes  the  line,  as  nearly 
as  such  a  line  may  be  drawn,  between  the 
artists  of  the  revolutionary  and  immediately 
following  years,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century.  Already  have  we  seen  the 
arts  firmly  rooted  in  the  love  of  the  people 
and  the  genius  of  their  professors ;  seen  na- 
tive artists  grow  up,  and  by  their  labors  re- 
flect high  and  imperishable  honor  on  their 
country.  In  the  continuation  and  the  sequel 
of  our  history  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  see 
this  gloiy  ever  brightening,  and  the  public 
taste  and  artistic  sMlJ  still  more  rapidly  ad- 
vancing hand  in  hand.  This  progress  can- 
not, however,  be  better  understood  than  by 
following,  step  by  step,  the  lives  of  those 
from  whose  genius  and  works  it  alone  springs. 
We  therefore  continue  as  we  have  begun, 
the  chronological  mention  of  the  men  to 
whom  we  are  the  most  indebted  for  it. 

"We  have  already  seen  how  our  country 
had  no  sooner  come  of  age  than  its  early  in- 
debtedness to  the  mother-land  for  the  hum- 
ble aid  of  her  Smybert  and  others,  was 
promptly  and  nobly  repaid  by  the  fame 
which  wo  sent  her  of  a  West  and  a  Copley. 
Not  content  with  this  ample  acknowledg- 
ment, we  added  to  these  high  names  at  a 
later  day  those  of  Leslie  and  Newton,  which 
she  has  inscribed  upon  the  brightest  tablet 
of  her  art  achievement.  Both  these  emi- 
nent artists  were  Americans  by  their  parents 
age,  though,  through  the  chances  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  former  first  saw  the  light  in  Lon- 
don.    The   latter  was  born  in  Halifax,  in 


Nova  Scotia,  during  a  temporaiy  visit  of  his 
parents  thither  from  Boston.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  in  London,  where  they 
passed  their  lives  in  such  successful  labors 
as  to  leave  a  name  and  fame  cherished  zeal- 
ously both  by  their  native  and  their  adopted 

Some  of  the  men  most  distinguished  and 
the  most  serviceable  in  the  cause  of  art  in 
America  who  came  upon  the  stage  at  or  near 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  are 
yet  living  to  see  the  happy  fruits  of  their 
toil,  in  the  general  diffusion  of  an  appreci*- 
tive  and  enduring  love  of  art  throughout  the 
land,  in  the  growing  up  of  a  community  of 
artists,  large  and  influential  enough  to  have 
become  an  acknowledged  and  revered  power 
in  society,  and  in  the  firm  foundation  of  a 
strongly  individualized  and  healthful  national 
school. 

Among  these  great  men,  we  should,  per- 
haps, mention  the  late  Samuel  Findley 
Breeae  Morse,  to  whom  (though  he  was  drawn 
out  of  the  profession  as  Fulton  was  before 
him,  bj*  the  allurements  of  science)  we  owe 
much  for  the  exceUent  labors  of  his  pencil 
and  the  yet  more  excellent  eff'ects  of  his 
earnest  sympathy  with  his  art  brethren 
throughout  his  long  and  illustrious  life.  It 
is  to  this  strong  and  indefatigable  love  that 
we  are,  more  than  to  any  other  agency,  in- 
debted for  the  foundation  and  success  of  our 
chief  art  society,  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  Morse  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
this  great  enterprise.  He  was  its  first  presi- 
dent; an  oflice  which  he  continued  to  flll 
with  high  honor  for  a  score  of  years,  and 
which,  oniy  that  other  duties  required  him 
to  resign,  he  would  have  filled  to  this  day. 
Pro£  Morse  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
April  29th,  1791.  His  father  was  the  fe- 
mous  geographer,  the  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  College  under  Dr. 
Dwight^  In  his  twentieth  year  he  went  to 
England,  and  yet  two  years  later  successfully 
eKhiblted  a  laige  picture  of  the  Dying 
Hercules  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  had 
previously  executed  a  plaster  model  of  the 
Hercules,  which  he  also  displayed,  and  for 
which,  greatly  to  his  own  surprise,  he  re- 
ceived the  ffold  medal  from  the  Society  of 
Arts.  From  this  happy  commencement  of 
his  life  as  an  artist,  and  from  the  portraits 
and  other  works  which  he  subsequently  pro- 
duced, until  other  studies  drew  his  mind 
away  from  the  easel,  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  he  would  have  reached  the  highest  posi" 
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tion  as  a  painter  had  he  continued  to  seek 
it,  and  some  regret  at  his  loss  to  the  arts 
may  be  permitted,  even  in  view  of  what  the 
world  at  large  owes  to  his  scientific  studies 
in  the  priceless  gift  of  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph. Professor  Morae  died  in  New  York, 
April  2.  1872. 

Charles  C.  Ingham,  an  eminent  portrait 
painter,  born  in  Dublin,  1797,  died  in  New 
York,  Dec.  10,  18C3.  He  was  an  earnest 
co-laborer  with  Morse  in  the  establishment 
of  our  National  Academy,  which  haa  always 
owed  and  still  owes  much  in  its  exhibitions 
to  the  productions  of  his  easel — his  exquis- 
ite pictures  of  fair  women  and  brave  meti. 
He  fillexl  for  some  years  the  office  of  vice- 
president  of  the  academy. 

Robert  W.  Weir,  who  lias  been  for  many 
years,  as  now,  professor  of  drawing  at  the 
JMilitary  Academy  at  West  Point,  holds  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  older  of  our 
living  artists.  He  was  bom  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1803,  at  New  Rochelle,  in  the  slate 
of  New  York.  It  is  to  his  pencil  that  we 
owe  that  best  of  the  pictures  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  the  Embarkation  of  the 
Pilgrims,  a  work  eminently  iUustralive  of 
the  thoughtfulness  and  conscientiouaness  of 
his  genius.  He  has  pwnted  numerous  his- 
torical compositions,  genre  subjects,  land- 
scapes, and  portraits  of  great  excellence. 

Thomas  S.  Cummings,  another  of  the 
founders  of  the  Academy,  and  always  one 
of  its  officers,  held  high  rank  at  this  period 
in  the  department  of  miniature  painting. 
Mr.  Cummings  was  born  in  Bath,  England, 
in  1804,  and  became  ft  resident  of  the  TJnited 
States  in  early  childhood. 

John  G.  Chapman,  horn  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1808,  now 
residing  jn  Italy,  is  well  known  as  the  paint- 
er of  the  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  and  as  the  author  of 
innumerable  designs  in  our  illustrated  books. 

William  8-  Mount,  bom  in  Setauket, 
X.  I.,  Nov.  1807,  died  there,  Nov.l9,  1868, 
was  1h»  lirst  American  artist  who  achieve<l 
success  in  subjects  of  a  purely  national 
character,  in  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  hum- 
bler features  of  our  country  life.  His  Bar- 
gaining for  a  Horse,  Haymaker's  Dance,  the 
Power  of  Music,  imd  other  hght  themes, 
have  been  often  engraved,  and  are  familiar 
to  everybody. 

Francis    W.   Edmonds,  bora    1806,  died 
1 860,  produced  many  pleasant  pictures  in  the 
same  vein  of  quiet,  humor  with  Mount. 
20* 


Wiliam  Page,  bom  in  Albany,  Jan.  23, 
1811,  has  distinguished  himself,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  field  of  portraiture.  Ho 
painted,  also,  many  excellent  classic  themes, 
among  them  two  Venlises,  which  were  great- 
ly admired.  Mr.  Page  haa  been  President 
of  the  Academy  since  May,  1871. 

Henry  Inman,  bom  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
20,  1801,  died  Jan.  17,  1846,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  American  artists.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Jarvis,  whom  he  toon  surpassed, 
excellent  as  Jarvis  was.  He  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  versatility,  and  worked  with 
equal  faculty  in  portraiture,  landscape,  and 
history.  He  was  a  guest  of  \\'ordsworth, 
during  a  visit  to  England  in  1844,  at  wbii  h 
lime  he  painted  a  characteristic  picture  of 
the  great  poet,  and  that  charming  illustra- 
t'On  of  (he  scenery  of  his  region,  the  Bydal 
Water.  While  in  England,  he  painted,  also, 
portraits  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Macaulay,  and 
other  eminent  people.  The  exhibition  which 
was  made,  after  his  death,  of  his  works,  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  varied  ever 
seen  in  New  York. 

With  the  advent  of  Asher  Brown  Durand 
as  a  landscape  painter,  about  18^8,  begins 
the  development  of  high  art  in  the  depart- 
ment of  landscape  painting  in  this  country. 
The  few  artists  who  had  attempted  land- 
scapes before  him,  had  drawn,  not  from  na- 
ture so  much  as  from  those  conventional 
rules  which,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
had  supplanted  nature.  Mr.  Durand,  already 
a  skilful  artist,  had  from  the  be<:inning  gone 
to  the  forest,  the  mountain,  the  lake,  and  the 
glen,  for  his  inspiration,  and  his  one  thought 
was  to  reproduce  in  all  its  beauty  of  form, 
position,  variety,  and  color,  nature  as  its  per- 
fection gladdened  his  eyes.  Mr.  Durand 
was  born  in  Jeffbrson,  N.  J.,  Aug.  21,  1796. 
His  father  was  a  watchmaker  and  in  a  small 
way  an  engraver  of  cyphers,  coats  of  arms, 
and  designs  upon  sQvet*  and  gold.  The  son 
had  irom  early  childhood  an  insatiable  taste 
for  the  arts  ot  design,  and  when  a  mere  lad, 
was  remarkable  for  the  felicity  of  his  designs 
for  the  plate,  &c.,  of  his  father's  customers, 
and  for  his  deftness  and  skill  in  transferring 
them  to  the  metal.  He  had  also  tried  his 
hand  at  engraving  and  printing  walch  pa- 
pers and  other  little  sketches  which  he  traced 
on  thin  sheets  of  copper  hammered  out  from 
spare  pennies.  He  acquired  a  very  thorough 
knowledgeof  every  branch  of  the  engraver's 
art  under  Mr.  Maverick,  whose  partner  be 
afterwards  became,  and  attained  the  repute 
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lion  of  being  the  finest  engraver  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  peer  of  the  best  in  Europe, 
by  his  engraving  of  Vanderljn'a  "Ariadne," 
before  he  had  gained  any  considerable  repu 
tation  as  a.  painter.  He  had  been,  however, 
for  years  secretly  trying  hu  powers  as  a 
paioter,  before  he  had  the  courage  to  ehow 
hia  pictures  to  any  one.  He  was  thirty 
years  old  when  he  exhibited  his  first  paint- 
ing— a  portrait  of  hia  child — at  the  Academy, 
but  from  that  time  forward,  the  exbibilion  of 
each  year  always  contained  one  or  two  of 
them,  and  his  truthfulness  to  nam  re,  the 
care  and  fidelity  of  his  drawing,  and  his  ex- 
quisite taste  in  color,  have  made  his  pictures 
a  perpetual  delight.  In  1844,  he  was  chosen 
vice-president,  aud  in  1845  president  of  the 
Nalional  Academy,  and  was  reelected  each 
year  till  ISfil,  when  he  declined  in  order  to 
biing  about  the  reelection  of  Prof,  Morse. 
Though  now  (187:;)  in  his  76th  year,  Mr. 
Durand  b  st'l!  active  as  ever,  and  paints  as 
well  as  he  did  thirty  years  ago.  His  land 
scapes  are  widely  known  and  liighly  prized. 

Thomas  Cole,  born  in  England,  Feb.  1. 
1801,  died  in  CatskiJl,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1 1, 1848, 
was  the  associate  and  intimate  friend  of 
Durand,  till  hia  death,  all  too  soon,  severed 
the  ties  that  bomid  them  together.  He  came 
to  this  country  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
though  for  some  years  of  his  early  profes- 
sional career  he  had  to  struggle  with  povei-ty 
and  hardships,  yet  he  Boon  received  from 
Durand,  Trumbull,  and  Dunlap  that  cordial 
recognition  and  encouragement  which  ena- 
bled him  to  triumph  over  all  difficulties.  His 
tastes  in  landscape,  though  equally  true  to 
nature  with  Durand's,  were  attracted  to  a 
different  phase  of  her  many-sided  glories, 
Durand  was  essentially  a  painter  of  nature 
in  repose  and  quiet.  The  gentle  grass  cov- 
ered slopes,  the  drowsy  forests  at  noon  tide, 
the  calm  lake  whose  placid  bosom  reflects 
the  foliage  of  the  hills,  the  gently  flowing 
river,  the  meadows  covered  with  kine,  were 
the  subjects  in  which  Durand  has  always 
delighted.  Coie,  on  the  contrary,  preferred 
to  depict  the  mountains  riven  by  earth- 
quakes, the  varied  hues  of  the  storm  cloud, 
the  fierce  torrent  and  cataract,  and  the 
waters  lashed  into  fury  by  the  mighty  wind. 
If  he  painted  the  forest,  it  must  be  when  the 
Frost  King  had  decked  it  in  its  gorgeous 
parti-colored  hues. 

Without  losing  at  any  time  his  fondness 
for  nature,  his  poetic  temperament  led  him 


to  embody  it  in  those  grand  allegorical  pic- 
tures, in  which  he  hiis  combined  perfect 
fidelity  to  the  great  truths  of  nature  with  a 
higher  and  sublimer  significance,  as  in  his 
series  of  the  "  Rise,  Progress,  and  Pall  of 
Empire,"  his  beautiful  epic  of  the  "  Voyage 
of  Life,"  and  his  not  quite  finished  group, 
"  The  Cross  and  the  World." 

Though  cut  off  m  his  prime.  Cole  has  left 
a  reputation  which  in  some  respects  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  this  country.  Thos. 
l>oughty,  the  third  of  the  trio  of  our  found- 
ers of  the  American  School  of  landscape 
art,  (bom  in  Philadelphia  July  19, 1793,  and 
died  in  New  York,  July  24,  1856)  was  not 
the  peer  of  either  Durand  or  Cole.  The 
mfluence  of  the  old  conventional  Bcbool 
which  thought  nature  needed  to  be  improved 
before  she  was  presentable,  and  perhaps,  too, 
the  lack  of  that  lofty  genius  which  enablid 
the  others  to  overleap  conventional  rulee, 
kept  him  in  bondage  throughout  his  career. 
Still  his  landscapes  possess  a  large  measure 
of  poetic  beauty.  He  did  not  enter  on  his 
profession  till  he  was  nearly  twenty-eight 
years  of  age. 

Daniel  Huntington,  born  in  New  York, 
Oct.  14,  1816,  a  pupil  of  Morse,  and  Elliott, 
is  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  accomplished 
of  American  artists.  He  has  painted,  and 
witli  eminent  success  in  every  case,  portraits, 
historical,  allegorical,  and  penre  pieces,  and 
landscapes  of  wonderful  beauty.  His  "Mer- 
cy's Dream,"  "  Christiana  and  her  Children," 
"  The  Shepherd's  Boy,"  "  The  Marys  at  the 
Sepulchre,"  "The  Good  Samaritan,"  "Icha- 
bod  Crane  and  Katrina  Van  Tassel,"  "The 
Republican  Court,"  Chocurua  Peak,"  "  Sow- 
ing the  Word,"  and  his  numerous  portraits 
of  the  highest  style  of  art,  all  give  evidence 
of  the  great  scope  of  his  powers.  Mr. 
Huntington  was  President  of  the  National 
Academy  from  1862  lo  1870. 

Charles  Loring  Elliott,  bom  in  Scipio,  N. 
Y.,  in  Dec.  1812,  died  at  Albany,  Aug.  25, 
1868,  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore his  death  regarded  as  ihe  most  eminent 
portrait  painter  in  this  country,  succeeding 
almost  without  any  interval  to  the  great 
reputation  of  Inman.  Some  of  hia  male 
heads  have  never  been  surpassed  in  vigor 
and  thorough  soullulness. 

George  A,  Baker,  of  New  York.  Is  equally 
distinguished  for  his  heads  of  women  and 
children.  Henr}-  Peters  Gray,  bom  in  New 
York  in  1810,  holds  a  high  position  as  a 
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painter  of  portraiia,  and  of  small  pictures 
of  genre  and  hiatory.  His  "  Pride  of  the 
Vills^e,"  "  Building  of  the  Ship,"  ".Venus 
and  Paris,"  et«T  are  admirable.  Mr.  Gray 
was  President  of  the  Academy  1870-1871. 
Thomas  P.  Rossiter,  bom  in  Sept.  1818, 
died  in  1871,  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts  in  art, 
and  had  painted  many  large  historical  and 
scriptural  pieces  of  great  merit.  Arthur  F, 
Tflit  is  particularly  happy  in  pictures  of 
game  and  sporting  life,  a  branch  successfully 
followed  by  the  late  William  ttanney.  Thos. 
Hicks,  born  Oct  18,  1823,  is  among  the 
most  po[mlar  of  the  present  group  of  por- 
trait painters  in  New  York.  He  completed 
in  1865,  a  large  picture  of  the  authors  of  the 
United  States.  Mwin  White's  great  pic- 
ture of"  Washington  Resigning  his  Commiss- 
ion," painted  for  the  legislatui-e  of  Maryland, 
is  a  fair  example  of  this  artist's  style  and 
class  of  subjects. 

Emanuel  Leutze,  bom  in  Wurlemburg, 
May  24,  1816,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  18,  18U8,  was,  perhaps,  the  best  of  our 
hisrorical  painters.  From  his  15th  to  his 
28th  year,  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  but 
then  went  abroad  to  study  art,  and  remained 
eighteen  years.  He  returned  to  the  United 
Slates  in  1859,  and  painted  many  pictures 
on  topics  connected  with  American  Revolu- 
tionary and  later  history. 

P.  V.  Botheraiel,  born  July  8,  1817,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  eminent  in  historical  sub- 
jects. The  Lambdins,  of  Philadelphia,  fether 
and  fon,  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
art,  the  elder  as  portrait  painter,  the  latter 
as  painter  of  poetical  and  dramatic  scenes. 

F.  0.  C.  Darley  has  achieved  a  world- 
wide fame,  by  his  designs  and  book  illustra- 
tions. Nothing  can  surpass,  in  beauty  of 
conception,  his  charming  outline  drawings 
from  Irving's  "  Rip  Van  Winkle "  and 
"  Sleepy  Hollow,"  or  his  compositions  from 
Judd's  novel,  "  Margaret,"  He  has  illus- 
trated a  fine  edition  of  Cooper's  works  in 
t!iirty-two  volumes,  and  Dickens'  works  in 
fifty-six  volumes,  as  well  as  numerous  minor 
works.  Jolm  W.  Ehninger  has  been  most 
successfiil  in  the  same  walk  with  Darley,  be- 
sides which  he  has  made  many  happy  genre 
pictures  in  oil.  E.  D.  E.  Green  is  justly 
famous  for  the  classic  beauty  of  his  female 
heads ;  J.  T.  Peele  for  his  dainty  pictures 
of  childhood ;  Eowse  and  Colyer  for  their 
charming  heads  in  crayon ;  W,  J.  Hays  for 
his  animal  subjects ;  Eastman  Johnson  for 
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his  domestic  passages  of  negro  and  other 
humble  life  {  Healy  and  Lang  for  brilliant 
portraiture ;  James  Hamilton  for  marine 
views  ;  Wenzler  and  Stone  for  their  female 
beads,'and  May  in  historical  subjects. 

Among  the  eminent  artists  of  a  somewhat 
younger  class,  the  first  place  as  a  landscape 
painter  must,  we  think,  be  given  to  Frederic 
E.  Church,  born  at  Hartford,  May.  1826. 
A  pupil  of  Thomas  Cole,  he  has  all  his  mas- 
ter's genius,  with  an  equally  careful  industiy 
in  thoroughly  finishing  his  work.  His  "Ni- 
agara Falls "  aehieved  for  him  the  highest 
reputation,  and  his  "  Heart  of  the  Andes," 
"  Cotopaxi,"  "  The  Icebergs,"  and  "  Rainy- 
Season  in  the  Tropics,"  have  maintained  it. 

J.  F.  Cropsey,  born  in  Staten  Island, 
Feb,  18,  1823,  has  also  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion, both  in  Europe  and  America,  as  a  land- 
scape artist.  He  resided  in  England  from 
1856  to  1863,  J,  F.  Kensett  is  a  little  old- 
er, having  been  bom  in  1818.  He  was  at 
first  a  bank  note  engraver.  His  first  scenes 
and  mountain  views  are  greatly  admired. 
L.  R,  Mignot,  whose  tropical  atmospheres 
and  vegetation  are  wonderfully  faithful,  now 
resides  abroad,  as  does  F.  B.  Gignoux,  a 
native  of  France,  but  resident  for  nearly 
thirty  years  in  the  United  States,  and  first 
President  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Academy. 
Ilia  "Niagara  by  Moonlight,"  and  "Niaga- 
ra in  Winter,"  are  both  very  beautiful.  'Ihe 
Hart  brothers,  William  and  James  M.,  of 
Scotch  birth,  have  won  high  feme  by  their 
landscapes.  Albert  Bierstadt  has  ircmortal- 
ized  himself  by  his  large  paintings  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Scenery,  his  views  in  the  Yo- 
Semite,  etc.  He  has  a  very  high  reputation 
abroad.  Our  list  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out the  names  of  Giffbrd,  Casilear,  Hub- 
bard, Webber,  Gay,  Brown,  Shaltuck,Inne8S, 
Colman,  and  the  lamented  T.  Buchanan  Bead. 

We  pass  now  to  a  bidef  glance  at  the  re- 
markable performance  of  our  young  land  in 
the  noble  art  of  Sculpture,  a  peiibrmanco 
confessedly  surpassed  by  no  modern  school. 

Sculpture,  as  the  more  costly  art,  and  as 
the  less  intelligible  to  the  popular  eye,  of 
coui-se  folhwed  painting  in  its  progress 
among  us  as  elsewhere.  The  surprise  is 
that  it  should  have  followed  so  speedily  and 
with  such  grand  strides.  It  is  possible  that 
this  happy  result  may  have  sprung  in  a  meas- 
ure from  the  circumstance  that  our  first  for- 
eign visitors  and  instructors  in  marble  art 
were  men  of  the  highest  genius,  instead  of 
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the  tLird-rate  talent  only  which  our  early 
painters  brought,  to  us.  It  is  seldom  amiBs 
to  make  a  good  start,  and  much  is  saved 
where  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  anleamed. 
One  of  our  first  heralds  of  the  chisel  ap- 

feared  in  1791,  when  CeraccM,  an  eminent 
talian  sculptor,  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  He 
was  scarcely  less  celebrated  as  a  revolution- 
ist than  as  an  artist,  and  leaving  France  when 
ihe  dangers  there  grew  too  thick  around 
bim,  he  marched  over  to  the  New  World, 
with  a  scheme  for  building  us  a  grand  mar- 
ble monument  to  Liberty.  His  project  was 
submitted  to  Congress,  which  was  then  in 
session,  but  that  body  supposed  that  the 
public  funds  could  be  employed,  at  the  mo- 
ment, more  advantageously  in  the  cause  of 
Liberty,  than  in  honoring  her  with  sculptured 
shrines.  "Washington,  however,  gave  his 
personal  assent  to  the  idea,  and  headed  a 
private  subscription,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  hoped  the  required  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars could  be  procured.  Not  an  inch,  though, 
of  the  proposed  hundred  feet  of  stone  ever 
rose  from  the  ground.  Instead  of  the  mon- 
ument, the  sculptor  employed  his  chisel  upon 
busts;  and,  among  others,  executed  fine  por- 
traits of  the  eommandei^in-chief,  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Geo. 
Clinton,  John  Jay,  and  Paul  Jones. 

On  returning  to  France,  Ceracchi's  red 
republicanism  reappeared  in  a  madder  form 
than  ever,  and  he  plotted  to  take  the  hated 
life  of  Napoleon,  then  first  consul,  even  in 
the  sanctity  of  his  own  studio,  and  while  he 
should  be  sitting  for  his  bust.  He  was  after- 
w    1  gmll  t      d  1     ge  of  complicity 

in  tl     fam  h  f  the  "  infernal  ma- 

ch 

1  t  arl  th  th  t  me  of  Ceracchi's 
re   d  th     U    t  d  States,  Hondon,  a 

eel  b  t  1  F  n  h  Ipt  ,  was  bvited  to 
visit  this  countrj  for  the  express  purpose  of 
perpetuating  in  marble  the  form  and  features 
of  Washington.  The  result  of  his  visit  was 
the  full-length  statue  which  now  adorns  the 
testibule  of  the  Capitol  at  Kichmoad,  in 
Virginia.  The  sculptor's  legend  on  this 
work  reads  thus ;  "  Jli/f  par  Houdon,  Cito- 
ym  Franfais,  1788,"  The  Father  of  his 
country  is  here  represented  of  life  size,  and 
in  the  military  style  of  the  Revolution,  The 
figure  stands,  resting  on  the  right  foot,  hav- 
ing the  left  somewhat  advanced,  with  the 
knee  bent.  The  left  hand  rests  on  a  bundle 
of  fasces,  on  which  hang  a  military  cloak  and 
a  small  sword,  a  plough  leaning  near. 
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Another  noble  statue  of  Washington,  by 
Canova,  adorned  the  Capitol  of  North  Car- 
olina, at  Raleigh,  until  that  edifice  was  un- 
happily destroyed,  and  the  statue  with  it, 
by  fire,  in  1831. 

Of  our  native  sculptors,  perhaps  the  first 
who  gave  indications  of  talent  above  the 
humblest  mediocrity,  was  John  Frasee,  bom 
in  Rockaway,  in  New  Jersey,  July  1 8th,  1 790. 
A  bust  which  he  executed  in  1824  of  John 
Wells,  now  in  Grace  Church,  ju  New  York, 
was,'  says  Dunlap  in  his  "  Arts  of  Design," 
the  first  portrait  Jn  marble  ever  attempted  in 
the  United  States.  Ceracchi's  works  were 
probably  only  modelled  here,  and  were  after- 
ward put  into  stone  at  home.  Frasee  made 
excellent  busts  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  others.  "He  had  ad- 
vanced," adds  Dunlap  in  1834,  "to  a  per- 
fection which  leaves  him  without  a  rival  at 
present  in  this  country,"  To  those  who 
know  any  thing  of  our  sculptors  of  this  day 
we  hardly  need  say,  that  Dunlap  lived  too 
long  ago  to  witness  the  real  beginning  of  its 
brilliant  history,and  that  the  talent  of  Frasee, 
excellent  as  it  was,  did  not  even  indicate  the 
high  rank  the  art  now  holds, 

Shobal  Vail  Clevenger,  who  was  bom  at 
Middleton,  Ohio,  in  1812,  and  died  at  sea  in 
1843,  left  behind  him  admirable  busts  of 
Webster,  Clay,  Allston,  Van  Buren,  and  oth- 
ers. His  early  death  interrupted  a  progress 
which  might  have  extended  far  toward  the 
point  which  our  sculptors  have  since  reached. 

In  the  year  1 805,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
Horatio  Greenough  was  bom  in  Boston,  to 
fill  a  distingubhed  place  in  the  annals  of 
American  sculpture.  He  received  his  earliest 
instraction  from  a  resident  French  artist 
named  Binon,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  went 
abroad.  After  modelling  busts  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and 
many  others,  he  executed,  at  the  order  of 
Fen i more  Cooper,  the  novelist,  his  Chant- 
ing Cherubs,  which  was  the  first  original 
group  from  the  chisel  of  an  American  artist. 
This  work  was  made  in  Florence,  where  he 
had  permanently  established  his  studio  at 
this  time.  In  1831  he  went  to  Paris  to 
model  the  bust  of  Lafayette,  and  thencefor- 
ward received  liberal  commissions,  especially 
from  Lis  countrymen  abroad. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  generous 
friend.  Cooper,  he  received  a  commission 
from  Congress  for  the  colossal  statue  of 
Washington,  which  now  stands  so  grandly 
on  the  great  lawn  opposite  the  east  front  of 
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the  national  Capitol.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1843,  after  many  years  of  indus- 
trious toil.  Among  others  of  Greenough's 
works  at  this  period,  were  the  Medora, 
commissioned  by  Mr.  Kobert  Gilmor,  of 
Baltimore  ;  the  Venus  Victrix,  in  the  Boston 
Athenseum ;  and  the  Angel  Abdiel.  la  1856 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  superin- 
tend the  placing  at  Washington  of  his  group 
of  the  Rescue,  symbolizing  the  triumph  of 
civilization,  which  he  had  executed  in  fulfil- 
ment of  an  order  from  Congress.  It  ia  sup- 
posed that  the  vexatious  delays  in  the  arri- 
val of  this  work  from  Italy,  together  with 
the  hurly-burly  of  American  life,  to  which 
his  long  residence  abroad  had  unaccustomed 
him,  contributed  to  induce  the  attack  of 
brain  fever,  from  tlie  effects  of  which  he 
died,  December  18th,  1852. 

Greenough  was  educated  at  Harvard,  and 
was  a  man  of  elegant  attainments  and  accom- 
plished  manners.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
delivery  of  a  course  of  art.  lectures  in  Boston 
«t  the  time  of  his  last  illness.  An  interests 
ing  memorial  of  Greenough  was  published 
by  the  poet  Tuckerman  in  1863. 

The  first  general  and  popular  acknowledg- 
ment, at  home  and  abroad,  of  our  success  in 
sculpture,  was  won  for  us  by  the  genius  of 
Hiram  Powers,  and  dated  from  the  time 
of  the  exhibition  of  his  Greek  Slave.  Not 
that  this  is  by  any  means  the  beat  per- 
formance our  artists  have  reached — for  other 
men  have  followed  with  yet  greater  works; 
and  among  these  others,  one,  of  whom  we 
shall  speak,  who  has  cast  off  tbe  convention- 
ahties  of  old  art,  and  has,  upon  his  own 
native  soil,  not  that  of  Europe,  gone  beyond 
mere  classic  beauty,  to  the  higber  attainment 
of  individual  and  national  character  and 
truth.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  from 
the  popular  success  of  this  statue  of  the 
Greek  Slave  that  the  world  picked  np  and 
recognized  the  fact  of  the  genius  of  Ameri- 
can sculptors. 

Powers  is  a  native  of  Vermont;  but,  like 
most  of  our  men  of  marble,  resides  and 
works  abroad-  He  established  himself  long 
years  ^o  Ju  Florence,  since  which  time  we 
do  not  know  that  he  has  even  visited  his 
native  land.  He  is  an  industrious  worker, 
and  has  made  innumerable  busts,  in  addition 
to  his  more  ambitious  ventures  into  the  field 
of  poetry  and  the  imagination.  It  is,  in- 
deed, in  portraiture  that  his  strength  lies — 
with  a  temperament  more  practical  than 
fiinciful,  and  with  a  sympathy  more  with 


the  real  than  with  the  ideal.  His  colossal 
figure  of  Eve,  and  his  full-length  statue 
of  Calhoun,  are  preserved  in  Sou^  Carolina. 
In  the  lamented  Crawford,  who  was  bom 
in  New  York,  March  22d,  1814,  and  who 
died  in  London,  October  lOth,  1857,  we  pos- 
sessed a  man  of  stronger  and  nobler  grasp 
than  any  of  his  predecessors;  a  man,  who 
not  only  could  have  done  great  things  had  he 
lived,  but  who  did  them  even  without  living 
to  the  full  years  of  ripe  experience.  Craw- 
ford was  a  poor  boy,  and  began  his  art  life 
in  the  humble  occupation  of  a  wood-carver. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  promoted  to 
a  place  in  the  studio  of  Frasee  and  Launitz, 
in  New  York ;  and,  when  about  twenty-one, 
he  went  to  Eome,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the 
Danish  sculptor  Thorwaldsen.  Here  he 
toiled  so  unremittingly  that  he  is  said  to 
have  modelled  no  fewer  than  seventeen  busts 
in  the  space  of  ten  weeks,  besides  copying,  in 
marble,  the  figure  of  Demosthenes  in  the 
Vatican.  In  1S39,  when  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  he  exhibited  his  Orpheus,  with  the 
warm  congratulations  of  his  master,  Thoi^ 
waldscn,  and  other  sculptors,  and  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  public.  From  that 
period  his  fame  continued  to  increase  up  to 
the  hour  of  his  untimely  death.  The  Or- 
pheus— which  is  now  in  the  Athenienm  in 
Boston — was  followed  by  numerous  admirar 
ble  subjects  from  classical  and  scriptural 
history.  Among  his  greater  and  later  works, 
was  the  remarkable  statue,  in  bronze,  of 
Beethoven,  executed  for  the  Boston  Music 
Hall ;  and  the  completion  of  which,  at  the 
foundry  in  Munich,  was  celebrated  by  a  mu- 
sical festival,  at  which  the  royal  family  of 
Bavaria,  and  a  grand  concourse  of  people, 
assisted.  Afterward  came  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington,  which  now  adoma 
the  Capitol  hill  at  Richmond ;  where  it  was 
placed  by  the  patriotism  and  liberality  of 
the  people  of  Virginia.  This  great  work 
was  cast  in  bronze  In  Munich,  and  sent  home 
in  1857.  Its.  pedestal  rests  upon  a  star- 
shaped  elevation,  with  six  points,  upon 
which  statues  of  Jefferson,  Henry,  Lee,  and 
■other  illustrious  sons  of  Vii^inia  are  to  be 

{ilaced.  He  executed  orders  from  Congress 
or  various  works  for  the  new  Capitol,  some 
of  the  most  successful  of  which  were  his 
designs  for  the  pediment  and  the  great 
bronze  doors.  His  grandest  effort  is,  per- 
haps, the  model  for  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Genius  of  America,  which  ia  to  be  cast  in 
bronze,  and  placed  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the 
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i  ropresentf 
and  posed  with 
marvellous  grace  and  dignity.     During 


male  figure,  fully  draped,  and  po 
marvellous  grace  and  dignity.  I>i 
brief  career,  Crawford  finished  more  than 


sixty  worts,  many  of  them  of  the  grand  size ; 
besides  which,  he  left  nearly  as  many 
sketches  in  plaster,  and  numerous  designs, 
which  his  assistants  are  to  complete.  In 
1844,  he  married  Miss  Louisa  Ward,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Samuel  Ward,  of  New  York. 
Soon  after  his  retnrn  from  his  last  visit  to 
his  native  land,  in  1 856,  he  was  afflicted  with 
a  cancerous  tumor  on  the  brain,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  which  he  died,  after  many  months 
of  acute  suffering,  borne  with  heroic 
tieace. 

Henry  Kirke  Brown,  another  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  American  sculptors,  was  bom 
at  Leyden,  Massachusetts,  m  1814.  lie 
began  the  study  of  portrait  painting  in 
Boston,  when  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and 
afterward  he  became  a  raUroad  engineer  in 
Illinois,  much  to  the  injury  of  his  health, 
and  at  length  repaired  to  Italy  to  pursue  the 
grave  art  of  the  statuary.  Among  bis  more 
femons  works,  are  the  well-known  marbles 
of  Hope ;  the  Pleiades ;  the  Four  Seasons  ; 
the  bronze  statue  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
at  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  the  noble 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  which 
stands  in  Union  square  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these  works,  were 
executed  in  Brooklyn,  New  York;  though, 
of  late  years,  the  artist  has  estabiisbed  him- 
self in  a  pleasant  cottage  at  Newburgh,  on 
the  Hudson.  Brown's  Washington  was  the 
first  statue  ever  east  in  bronze  in  this 
country. 

Palmer,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  American  sculptors  at  the  present 
day,  was  bom  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  His  noble  character — no  less 
personal  than  professional — is  seen  in  all  the 
interesting  incidents  of  his  career,  from  the 
humblest  boyhood  to  his  present  high  po- 
sition, social  and  artistic.  In  his  younger 
days  he  toiled  hard  at  the  carpenter's  craft; 
afterward  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  carver 
in  wood,  of  models  and  moulds  for  stove 
and  other  iron  castings;  and  at  length  he 
became  a  cutter  of  cameos.  He  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  with  a  young  family  growing  up 
around  him,  before  he  finally  made  that  ven- 
ture in  marble  which  has  brought  such 
high  honor  to  himself  and  his  country. 
Bis  works  are  marked  with  singular  sim- 
plicity, truth,  and  naturalness  of  treatment, 


and  with  a  finish  and  delicacy  of  execution 
rarely  obtained  in  obdurate  stone.  Among 
his  chief  and  best  known  productions,  are 
the  full-length,  life-like  figures  of  the  In- 
dian Girl,  and  the  White  Captive;  the 
Moses,  and  many  beautiful  bas-rehefs  and 
female  heads,  both  portrait  and  ideal.  An 
exhibition  of  hia  collected  works  was  made 
a  few  years  ago,  with  great  advantage  to  his 
own  fame  and  fortune,  and  to  the  public 
pleasure  and  profit. 

Lannt  Thompson,  a  young  pupil  of  the 
eminent  sculptor  above  named,  is  pursuing 
his  art  in  New  Y'ork  with  a  success  which 
promises  the  most  enviable  results. 

Clark  Mills,  a  self-educated  man,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  phra.se,  is  known  by  hia 
popular  equestrian  statues  of  Jackson  and 
Washington,  executed  by  the  order  of 
Congress,  for  the  embellishment  of  the  na- 
tional Capitol. 

Harriet  Ho.'^mer,  of  Watertown,  Mass , 
has  achieved  a  fmr  faiue  in  this  difficult  field 
of  art.  The  approval  which  followed  her 
Srst  ori^al  work — a  bust  of  Hesper — in- 
duced her  father  to  send  her  to  Eome,  where 
sho  has  resided  most  of  the  time  since  1852. 
■ihe  began  her  studies  iti  the  etornal  city, 
as  a  pupil  of  Gibson,  in  1862.  Her  first 
works  abroad  wei  e  the  busts  of  Daphne  and 
Jledusa,  and  a  statue  of  CEnone.  Afterward 
came  the  well-known  reclining  figure  of 
Beatrice  Cenci  j  and,  in  1855,  the  ciiarming 
statue  of  Puck,  and  a  pendant  thereto,  en- 
Htled  WiU-o'the-Wisp.  In  1859,  she  com- 
pleted her  statue  of  Zenobia  in  Chains. 

Of  our  other  sculptors  of  great  promise, 
four  have  passed  away  within  a  few  years  ; 
Benjamin  Paul  Akei-a  who  died  May  21, 
1861 !  E.  S.  Bartholomew,  at  Naples, 
May  2,  1858;  and  more  recently  Robert 
Ball  Hughes,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
who  died  in  Boston,  ftlarch  5,  1868,  and 
Robert  E.  Launitz,  who  died  Dec.  2,  1870, 
Those  most  prominent  beside  those  already 
named,  are  Randolph  Rogers,  John  Q.  A. 
Ward,  now  vice-president  of  the  National 
Academy,  William  W.  Story,  Thomas  Ball, 
John  Rogers,  whose  groups  have  done  so 
much  to  popularize  sculpture,  Ives,  Stone, 
'  'osier,  Albert  de  Groot,  and  Gould,  a  young 
untryman  of  ours  now  occupying  a  studio 
Florence.  Mr,  Gould  has  recently  sent  to 
this  country  an  ideal  statue  "  1'he  West 
Wind,"  which  for  its  perfect  embodiment 
a  poetic  conception  has  no  superior 
modem   sculpture.      Among  others,   a- 
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young  woman  of  color,  Etlmonia  Lewis,  ar 
still  dimliing  the  heights  that  lead  to  Jame. 

The  love  of  pictures,  so  general  among  on 
people  of  all  grades,  has  been  greatly  fos- 
tered and  cultivated,  of  late  years,  by  the 
universal  diffusion  of  engravings.  Besides 
the  best  of  this  class  of  works,  more  acces- 
sible examples,  in  the  form  of  book  illustra- 
tions, and  especially  in  illustrated  magaBines 
and  newspapers,  have  been  scattered,  through 
a  cheap  press,  broadcast  over  the  land,  and 
iiave  penetrated  its  remotest  comers,  doing 
the  labors  of  the  missionary  in  the  great 
cause  of  art.  It  is  true  that  these  heralds — 
the  pictorial  papers,  at  least — are  not  always 
the  oest  possible  teachers;  yet  have  they 
cleared  tlie  way  for  greater  things  to  fol- 
low, and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they 
are  themselves  every  day  reaching  toward  a 
higher  standard.  It  would,  indeed,  be  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  our  mathematics,  to 
cipher  out  the  good  effect  upon  the  art 
progress  of  the  nation,  of  even  one  of  our 
best  pictorial  magazines,  with  the  immense 
audience  which  they  ace  wont  to  addresa; 
such  a  magazine,  for  example,  as  that  of  the 
Harpers — read,  or  at  least  seen,  every  month, 
by  millions  of  people. 

This  grand  aggregate  of  the  good  influ- 
ence of  the  graver,  is  gained  through  the 
agency,  not  of  the  ambitious  steel-plate,  but 
the  humble  wood-cut.  The  art  of  work- 
ing on  wood — which  has  thus  of  late  be- 
come the  chief  medium  of  the  engraver,  and 
has  almost  superseded  all  other  mediums — 
has,  though  an  old  art,  so  greatly  improved 
during  the  eighty  years  life  of  our  republic, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  aaid  to  have  grown  up 
with  it,  and  in  a  great  degree  ^om  it. 

The  general  demand  amoijg  us  for  cheap 
art,  and  the  general  ability  to  buy,  at  least, 
such  cheap  art,  obviously  required  the  wood- 
cut ;  and  so  the  wood-cut — which  had  kept 
its  humble  place  from  a  period  even  far 
beyond  the  invention  of  types — was  brought 
from  its  obscurity,  and  made— in  our  own 
hands,  as  much  as  in  those  of  any  people — 
to  fill  its  present  exalted  office. 

The  art  was,  really,  almost  reinvented  in 
America,  and  soon  after  the  great  Revolu- 
tion, when  Dr.  Anderson,  in  1794,  left  his 
materia  medico,  and  set  up  in  New  York  as 
a  wood-engraver.  Anderson's  first  consider- 
able performance  was  the  repetition,  in  a 
work  called  the  "  Looking-Glass,"  of  some 
cuts  by  Bewick.  Some  of  these  pictures  he 
executed  on  type  metal,  and  only  a  portion 


of  them  on  the  wood-block.  For  these  he 
had  to  invent  his  own  tools,  and  then  manu- 
facture them.  He  continued  to  improve, 
and  all  through  his  professional  career  he 
contributed  greatly  to  develop  the  resour- 
ces of  the  art,  and  to  put  it  upon  the  tract 
of  its  present  mature  power.  In  1812,  the 
art  was  introduced  and  successfully  prac- 
tised in  Boston  by  Abei  Brown,  and  in 
Philadelphia  by  William  Mason. 

About  the  year  1826,  Mr.  Adams  entered 
the  profession,  and  by  his  industry  and 
skill  gave  it  a  great  impetus  toward  the  per- 
fection to  which  it  has  since  been  brought. 
The  innumerable  illustrations  which  he  pro- 
duced in  his  superb  pictorial  edition  of  the 
Bible,  published  by  the  Harpers,  called 
forth  all  the  talent  which  the  country  pos- 
sessed in  this  direction,  and  exercised  it  to 
yet  greater  excellence.  This  great  work 
served,  also,  no  doubt,  to  promote  the  popu- 
lar appreciation  of  the  art,  now  so  univer- 
sally manifested  in  the  demand  for  illus- 
trated books  and  pictorial  papers  of  all 
kinds.  Froni  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams,  the^ 
number  of  our  eiigravers  on  wood  baa 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased;  and  so,  too, 
has  the  quality  of  their  work,  until  the 
present  day  shows  us  pictures  on  wood 
which  are,  in  many  respects — as  in  delicacy 
of  finish,  softness  of  texture,  and  vigor  of 
expression — quite  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
the  best  examples  of  work  on  copper  or  steel.  . 
The  greater  cneapness  of  the  wood-block ; 
its  capacity  of  use,  in  printing  with  the 
type  (which  met^  plates  do  not  possess) ; 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be'dupli- 
cated  by  stereotyping  or  by  electrotyping — - 
have  caused  it  to  supersede  copper  and  steel- 
plates  in  &  great  measure,  except  for  very 
large  and  costly  subjects,  and  for  bank  note 
engraving.  The  invention,  in  recent  times, 
of  Lowry's  "  ruling  machine ;"  of  improv- 
ed methods  of  printing,  as  in  the  process 
called  "  overlaying,"  by  meaus  of  which  the 
nearer  parts  of  the  picture  are  made  to  re- 
ceive a  stronger  pressure  than  the  more  dis- 
tant portions ;  and  various  mechanical  aids — 
have  contributed  to  the  present  wonderful 
perfection  of  the  art  among  us.  The  coun- 
try now  possesses  a  host  of  excellent  wood 
engravers,  who  find  full  and  remunerative 
employment 

For  the  finer  class  of  wood-engravings, 
box-wood  imported  chiefly  from  Germany) 
is  nsed ;  wnilc,  for  coarser  and  larger  work, 
that  of  the  pear-tree  will  answer,  and  some- 
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times  even  that  of  the  apple-tree,  beech,  and 
even  mahogany  and  pine.  The  wood  is  cut 
across  the  ends  of  the  fibre,  of  the  thickness 
of  type ;  and  after  being  smoothly  planed, 
a  thin  covering  of  white  is  rubbed  over  the 
surface ;  after  which  the  drawing  to  be  en- 
graved is  made  upon  it  with  a  lead  pen- 
cil, or  with  India-ink,  or  both  combined. 
The  block  is  then  cut  away  with  the  graver, 
in  such  manner  as  to  leave  the  lines  of  the 
drawing  all  in  relief,  like  type.  On  copper 
or  steel,  on  the  contrary,  the  drawing  is  mnk 
into  the  plate,  and  ia  necessarily  printed  with 
greater  slowness  and  care,  and  at  a  greater 
cost.  In  engravings  printed  in  colors,  a 
separate  block  is  made  for  each  tint. 

Copper-plate  engraving  ia  an  art  as  old, 
almost,  as  xylography  or  wood-cutting.  A 
picture  upon  this  metal  is  proseiTed  in  Ger- 
many of  as  ancient  a  date  as  1461.  Instead  of 
the  simple  wooden  blocks  of  other  days,  our 
cotton  manufacturers  now  print  their  calicoes 
from  copper  plates  of  cylindrical  form,  by 
which  improvement  the  fabrics  are  made  in- 
finitely more  beautiful  and  greatly  cheaper. 
Most  of  the  larger  print-works  employ  skil- 
ful artists  and  engravers  to  produce  Iheir  de- 
signs, paying  them  lai^e  salaries  for  their 
labors.  In  some  establishments  thonsands 
of  dollars  are  thus  profitably  CKpended  each 
year.  Copper-plate  engraving,  after  reaching 
the  highest  degree  of  esceilonce,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  has,  within  the  present 
century,  given  way  in  a  great 


the  superior  CM)acitv  of  the  steel  plate, 
capacity  revealed  to  the  world  and  develop! 
in  the  highest  degree  by  Jacob  Perkins,  of 


Newburyport,  in  Massachuaetta.  Mr.  I'eiv 
kins,  who  began  his  experiments  about  1 805, 
may,  indeed,  almost  be  said  to  liave  invented 
steel  engraving,  since  the  metal  had  been 
used  only  once  before  his  time,  in  an  English 
print  in  SmilJi's  "  Topographical  Iliastrations 
of  Westminster."  Mr.  Perkins  discovered 
the  present  invaluable  processes  by  which 
the  steel  p!ate.  is  so  hardened  after  being 
engraved,  that  by  the  pressure  upon  it  of 
other  soft  plates,  the  picture  ■  can  be  trans- 
ferred in. relief  and  again  repeated  so  as  to 
duplicate  the  work  to"  any  extent.  The  first 
impression  in  relief,  from  which  duplicates 
of  the  original  engraving  are  made,  is  taken 
upon  a  soft  steel  cylinder  by  repeated  roll- 
ings over  the  hardened  plate.  By  this  pro- 
cess any  bank  note  vignettes  can  be  trans- 
ferred, in  combmati(ya,  at  will,  ft'om  the  sep- 
arate original  plates  to  the  steel  cyiinder,  and 
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from  that  to  other  plates  for  the  printer. 
The  product  is  thus  greatly  cheapened,  inas- 
much as  all  the  pictures,  the  central  vignette, 
the  end  scene  or  portrait,  and  the  bottom  or 
tjnl  piece,  usually  put  upon  a  bank  note,  can 
be  mmished  for  the  cost  of  a  special  engrav- 
ing of  one  of  them.  Mr.  Perkins'  system 
is  employed  throughout  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  no  less  than  all  over 
the  United  States.  By  it  the  art  of  bank 
note  engraving  has  been  so  perfected  among 
us  that  only  the  highest  akill  and  the  costliest 
machinery  can  now  produce  successful  coun- 
terfeits. Nothing  remained  but  to  insure  ihe 
bank  note  against  the  wonderful  power  of 
the  art  of  photography,  and  this  security  our 
engravers  and  paper  makers  have  provided. 
In  1858-9  the  principal  bank  note  engravers 
of  the  country  formed  themselves  into  two 
associations,  ihe  American  and  the  National 
Bank  Note  Companies,  and  in  the  early 
years  of  the  National  Banks,  they  prepared 
for  the  government  the  elaborate  engravings 
of  the  National  Bank  Notes,  as  well  as  the 
simpler  plates  of  the  Legal  Tender  Notes. 
These  notes  and  National  Bank  notes  hav> 
ing  now  become  the  only  bank  circulation 
of  the  country,  they  are  prepared  by  the 
government.  Among  the  successful  Ameri- 
can steel  engravers  of  bank  notes  and  other 
works,  are  Durand,  Smillie,  Cheney,  Sar- 
tain,  Danfbrth,  Dick,  Caailear,  and  Alfred 
Jones.  Engraving  on  copper  or  steel  is 
practiced  in  its  most  simple  form,  called 
line  engraving,  by  covering  the  face  of  the 
polished  metal  with  a  thin  surface  of  melted 
white  was;  on  thisthe  sketch  is  transferred  by 
laying,  face  down,  a  tracing  of  the  design  in 
black  lead  pencil  upon  the  was,  and  subjects' 
ing  it  to  a  heavy  pressure ;  the  lines  are 
then  seen  distinctly  upon  the  was  when  the 
paper  is  removed.  Tiie  workman  then  with 
a  fine 
^eta! , 

the  engraver  proceeds  to  complete  the  work 
by  cutting  the  lines  to  the  proper  depth  and 
shade.  The  graver,  when  m  use,  is  preased 
forward,  cutting  a  furrow  and  raising  burrs 
each  side.  The  burr,  pushed  up  by  the 
graver  in  its  progress,  is  removed  by  the 
scraper.  Lines  are  softened  by  rubbing  over 
with  a  smoothly  pointed  burnisher.  In 
some  instances  the  burrs  made  by  the  finest 
rtehing  needles  being  allowed  to  remain, 
produce  a  pleasing  effect,  seen  in  some  of 
Rembrandt's  engravings.  The  jjarallel  lines 
that  are  sometimes  required  m  series  are 
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cut  by  a  ruling  niachine,  Tlie  fainter  shades, 
too  delicate  for  the  graver,  are  scratched 
m  with  a  needle. 

In  the  stippling  or  dotted  style,  the  effect 
is  produced  by  dots  made  in  curved  lines, 
with  the  gi-aver.  The  more  closely  the  dots 
are  grouped  together,  the  darker  the  shade, 
and  the  whole  effect  is  more  like  painting 
than  the  line  engraving.  In  the  shadows  of 
the  limbs  of  the  human  figure  it  is  much 
used,  and  sometimes  in  portraits  the  lineand 
stipple  are  combined  with  good  effect. 

The  style  called  etching  is  practised  upon 
other  metals,  also  upon  glass.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  coating  of  wax  is  formed  of  white 
wax,  Burgundy  pitch,  and  asphaltum,  and  is 
applied  in  silk  ba^  through  which  the  com- 

Eosition  oozes,  Whenthe  plate  is  covered  it  is 
eldovevasmokiuglatnpnntilthe  wax  is  cov- 
ered with  lamp-black.  The  lead  pencil  design 
is  then  laid  upon  this  lamp-black  and  pressed. 
The  lines  are  then  drawn  through  the  wax, 
and  nitric  acid  with  four  parts  water 
is  poured  upon  the  plate.  This  remains 
until  the  fainter  portions  of  the  sketch 
are  corroded.  The  acid  is  then  poured  off 
and  the  plate  washed  with  water.  An  appli- 
cation of  lamp-black  and  turpentine,  called 
stopping,  is  applied  with  a  camel's  hair 
brush  to  those  portions  sufficiently  corroded  ; 
a  reapplication  of  the  acid  eats  deeper  into 
those  parts  that  require  deeper  lines.  This 
process  of  stopping  is  repeated  until  the 
work  is  complete.  Being  then  cleaned  of 
the  wax,  those  portions  of  the  plate  that  re- 
quire it  are  gone  over  with  the  graver,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  shades  are  stippled. 

Aquatinta  is  a  French  invention  of  1662, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  resemblance  it 
has  to  water  colors  on  India-ink  drawings. 
After  the  design  is  etched  in  outline  and  the 
wax  removed,  a  solution  of  Burgundy  pitch 
in  alcohol  is  poured  over  the  plate  as  it  lies  in 
an  inclined  position.  The  alcohol  evaporat- 
ing, the  pitch  remains.  The  design  is  then 
drawn  with  a  gummy  syrup  called  the  burst- 
ing-ground, which  is  applied  only  wherever  a 
shade  ia  wanted.  The  whole  is  then  covered 
with  a  turpentine  varnish  ;  water  being  left 
on  it  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  bursting-ground 
cracks  open  and  exposes  the  copper.  The 
etching  process  is  then  pursued.  Sometimes 
colors  are  applied  and  printed  from  the  plat( 
but  when  there  are  different  tints,  it  is  cu 
toniary  to  use  a  distinct  plate  for  each  one. 
The  mezzotinto,  or  half-painted  style,  wi 
introduced  into  England  by  Prince  Kupcrt. 


The  invention  has  been  ascribed  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  The  plate  is  roughed  up  by 
running  over  its  surface  little  toothed  wheels 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  called  cradles, 
which  by  a  rocking  motion  arc  caused  to 
raise  little  burrs,  pointing  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  whole  plate  being  thus  made 
'Ugh,  the  burrs  are  rubbed  off  with  scrapers, 
wherever  light  shades  are  reqnired,  and  the 
shades  are  deepened  by  increasing  the  burrs. 
The  effect  is  fine  where  dark  grounds  are 
desired.  This  method  combined  with  etching, 
produces  an  improved  style.  Some  mezzo- 
tints are  now  prepared  for  the  trade  by  a 
machine.  The  prints  wear  much  better  on 
steel  than  on  copper. 

Admirable  examples  of  these  branches  of 
the  art  may  be  seen  in  the  superb  landscape 
works  of  Smillie,  especially  those  from  the 
four  pictures  of  Cole's  Yoyage  of  Life,  in 
Dnraud's  works  after  Vanderlyn'a,  in  our 
many  beautiful  illustrated  books,  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  late  American  Art  Union,  and, 
as  alre^idy  mtimated,  in  the  dainty  vignettes 
which  embellish  our  bank  notes. 

In  the  art  of  die  sinking— a  process  con- 
ducted in  a  similar  manner  to  that  already 
described  of  the  transfer  in  relief  of  the  im- 
pression from  a  hardened  plate  or  plug  of 
steel  to  a  soft  plate,  and  from  that  again, 
when  hardened,  to  yet  another — many  admi- 
rable works  have  been  produced.  Excellent 
examples  may  be  seen  in  the  medals  of  AIl- 
ston,  Stuart,  and  other  subjects  executed  for 
the  American  Art  Union  by  the  late  C.  C. 
Wright. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess, tiie  work  of  the  engraver  is  now  repeat- 
ed, in  as  many  copies  as  may  be  desired, 
each  of  the  copper  transcripts  thus  produced 
being  an  absolute  duplicate  of  the  original 
plate  or  block.  It  is  these  electrotyped  cop- 
ies which  are  now  used  by  the  printer,  the 
same  picture  sometimes  on  several  presses  at 
once,  while  the  original  wood  block  is  pre- 
served untouched,  except  to  form  the  mould 
for  other  copies  in  metal  when  they  may  be 
required.  The  effect  of  this  power  of  per- 
fect and  inexpensive  repetition  of  engraved 
blocks  has  been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  picto- 
rial illustrations  to  a  point  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  most  unpretending  purse,  and 
thus  to  send  good  examples  of  the  engraver's 
art  to  the  remotest  and  humblest  comers  of 
the  land. 

What  may  be  the  consequences  of  the 
many  processes,  now  more  or  less  perfected. 
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for  the  meclmnical  production  of  engraving 
by  the  aid  of  photography,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  imagine  :  not  orher  than  {idvantage- 
ous,  however,  even  to  the  engravers  them- 
eelves,  since  their  field  of  labor  will  be  high- 
er, if  not  broader,  when  their  pictures  shall 
be,  as  they  promise  to  be,  not  only  drawn 
for  them  on  their  plates  and  blocks  by  pho- 
tography, but  even  etched  and  engraved  be- 

In  the  art  of  lithography,  or  drawing  upon 
stone,  a  steady  advance  may  be  witnessed  ; 
though  our  works  of  this  class  cannot  yet 
clium  comparison  with  those  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Kurope. 

The  introductionof  the  daguerreotype,  the 
perfection  to  which  the  art  has  been  brought 
in  the  skilful  liands  of  American  operalors, 
and  the  immense  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  us,  (apart  from  its  share  in  the  work 
of  other  arts),  have  had,  no  doubt,  a  raost 
wonderful  influence  upon  our  art  progress, 
Furnisliing  pictures  which  are,  through  their 
cheapness,  accessible  to  all  classes,  it  has 
worked,  like  the  engraving,  as  an  elementary 
instructor,  while  iis  truthfulness  has  been  i\ 
constant  lesson  to  the  artist  himself.  Better 
pictures  have,  unquestionably,  been  painted 
through  the  hints  of  the  daguerreotype  and 
photograph  ;  and  many  people  who,  but  for 
them  would  never  have  dreamed  of  pictures, 
have  become  intelligent  lovers  and  liberal 
patrons  of  the  arts. 

The  art  of  color  printing  is  not  very  new, 
but  it  is  only  within  a  lew  years  past  that  it 
has  been  brought  to  such  pei-fection  by  the 
processes  of  chromo-lithography  as  to  be 
able  fo  reproduce  paintings,  within  certain 
limitations  of  size  and  color,  so  exactly  as  to 
make  il  difficult  to  distinguish  the  copies  from 
the  original  painting.  The  process  has  other 
limitations  even  than  these  ;  it  requires  slow 
and  careful,  almost  painful  manipulation 
sometimes  for  months,  and  the  printer  mu^t 
be  himself  an  artist,  at  hast  in  his  taste  and 
his  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  blending  of 
colors.  He  will  even,  at  the  best,  meet  with 
frequent  failures ;  but  notwithstanding  alt 
these  limitations,  chromo-lithography,  as 
now  practiced  by  the  best  artists,  is  a  boon 
to  the  world  second  only  to  the  sun  pictures. 
It  has  made  it  possible  for  persons  of  small 
means  and  but  just  developing  taste  for  art, 
to  obtain  gems  of  art,  every  way  superior  to 
the  average  copies  of  celebrated  pictures, 
and  thus  awaken  a  love  for  the  really  beau- 
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tiful  wluch  will  grow  until  it  makes  ihe  hum- 
ble purchaser  in  time,  a  munificent  patron 
of  art.  The  process  as  now  practised  by 
Messrs.  Colton,  Zahm  and  Roberts,  L.  Prang 

&  Co.,  E,  Ketterlinus  &  Co.,  and  others,  re- 
quires a  very  searching  and  accurate  analy- 
sis of  the  colors  and  combinations  of  coIm" 
which  will  produce  the  required  eilect  of  the 
picture  selected  for  copying,  and  then  an 
accurate  copy  of  the  picture  in  outline  hav- 
ing been  made  on  stone  it  is  printed  first 
with  a  single  uniform  tint.  ITien  by  suc- 
cessive printings  each  time  Irora  a  different 
stone,  the  colors  and  combinations  are  laid 
on,  the  utmost  care  being  taken  to  make  the 
register  perfect  each  time  so  as  to  give  the 
perlect  copy  of  the  original  without  blurring 
or  commingling  the  colors  unduly.  Between 
each  printing  ample  time  must  be  given  for 
the  pigments  to  dry  and  harden.  After  all 
the  printings  are  done,  the  picture  is  var- 
nished and  then  embossed  or  subjected  to 
pressure  on  a  grained  surface  of  stone  or 
metal,  by  which  process  the  glossy  lights  are 
broken,  the  hard  outlines  soflened,  and  the 
appearance  of  canvas  is  given  to  it.  If  all 
these  steps  have  been  properly  taken,  and 
guided  by  real  artistic  taste  and  knowledge, 
the  picture  once  mounted  and  framed  will 
have  all  the  effect  of  the  original.  The  cost 
of  production,  which  is  very  considerable,  is 
greatly  reduced  on  each  copy,  from  the  feet 
that  five  hundred,  one  thousand,  or  more, 
can  be  printed  from  the  same  plates,  and 
though  tbere  will  be  some  defective  copies, 
yet  witii  proper  care,  the  greater  part  will 
be  perfect. 

We  must  not,  in  ever  so  cursory  a  glance 
at  the  history  of  the  arts,  forget  the  service 
of  our  academies  and  schools  of  painting, 
little  as  some  affect  to  think  of  art  academies 
— so  for,  at  least,  as  their  honorary  charac- 
ter is  concerned. 

The  first  attempt  fo  found  an  institution 
of  this  nature  in  the  United  States,  was 
made  in  Philadelphia,  in  1791,  by  Charles 
Wilson  Peale,  the  fother  of  the  painter, 
Eembrandt  Peale.  The  elder  Peale  was  a 
very  enei^etic  laborer  in  the  cause  of  art,  all 
through  his  long  lil'e.  This  first  attempt  of 
his  to  found  an  academy,  was  seconded  by 
the  Italian  sculptor  Ceracchi,  who  was  in  Ihe 
country  at  the  time.  The  attempt  failed, 
however,  from  some  cause  or  other,  and  a 
second  and  rather  more  fortunale  venture 
made  in  1794,  when  the  Columbianum 
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^as  established.  This  society  lived  a  ypar, 
held  one  exhibitipn,  and  was  forgoiteo. 

In  1802,  some  urt-Iovipg  dtizeits  of  New 
York,  headed  by  Edwaid  LiYingalon,  found- 
ed the  New  "fork,  afterward  tie  American 
Academy  of  Fine  Ar(s.  There  were  so  few 
artists  iu  this  society,  and  the  governing  in- 
fluence waa  so  little  of  a  professional  charac- 
ter, that  it  was  an  a<^deniy  of  art  only  in 
name,  and  quite  &iled  in  ilj3  office  of  an  acad- 
emy. The  necessary  result  waa  an  inefficient 
life,  until  it  waa,  in  due  time,  superseded  by 
a  better  organized  establishment.  This  re- 
sult followed  in  1826,  in  the  institution  of 
the  present  National  Academy  of  Design. 

The  National  Academy,  thus  founded  by 
Morse,  and  his  brother  artists  of  the  period, 
has  steadily  advanced  to  this  day  in  position 
and  u^efulne^8,  and  now  numbers  among  its 
academicians  and  associates  nearly  all  the 
leading  painters  of  the  land.  Its  annual  es- 
hibitiohs  have  been  prepared,  without  inter- 
ruption, from  1826  until  now,  with  a  cata- 
logue of  works  extended  gradually  from  less 
th^  two  hundred,  to  over  eight  hundred, 
and  with  an  aggregate  of  receipts  fi'om  less 
than  nothing  up  to  six  or  seven  thousand 
dollars  annually.  The  academy  has  always 
supported  free  (evening)  schools  forihe  study 
of  the  antique  statuary,  and  ihe  living  models ; 
schools,  to  which  any  student  has  access, 
when  coming  with  the  required  preparatory 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  crayon.  Mem- 
bership in  the  academy,  except  in  the  grade 
of  "  student,"  is  awarded  only  to  professional 
artists,  and  then  by  ballot,  as  a  mark  of  hon- 
orary distinction.  The  progre.-^s  of  art  in 
America  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
cannot  be  better  seen  Ibau  in  the  continued 
growth  of  the  National  Academy,  and  in  its 
present  large  and  varied  exhibitions  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  days  gone  by.  An  art 
academy  was  founded  in  ISrooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1867,  which  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Philadelphia  is  doing  a  good  work,  though 
it  is  not  so  fully  an  association  of  artists  only 
as  is  the  National  Academy  at  New  York. 


PAINTING,   SCULPTURE,   AND   ENGRAVING. 


Conducted  in  part  by  laymen,  it  labors  undf  r 
some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  old  super- 
seded American  Academy.  It  was  fouuded 
as  early  as  1807,  and  is  now  a  flouriaiiing 
and  moat  useful  institution,  keeping  a  valu- 
able permanent  gallery  always  open  to  the 
public  view,  and  providing  besides  an  annual 
display  of  the  current  productions  of  our 
artista.  It  posaesses  also  a  fine  collection  of 
casts  from  the  antique,  gratuiloualy  accessi- 
ble to  aO  students. 

The  art  gallery  of  the  Athenseum  in  Bos- 
ton, aerves,  in  a  measure,  the  purposes  of  an 
academy  in  that  city.  Of  late  years  Acad- 
emies of  Art  have  sprung  up  in  some  form, 
and  with  more  or  leas  success,  in  many  other 
of  our  chief  citiea,  as  in  Baltimore,  Charles- 
ton, Brooklyn,  Chicago,  St.  Louia,  Cincin- 
nati, and  elsewhere,  giving  us  a  f^r  prom- 
ise of  picture  galleries  and  facilities  for  art 
atudy,  as  general  and  as  liberal  as  our  wants 
demand. 

Besides  tlieae  inatitutions  fpr  the  use  of  the 
profession  itself,  there  is  happily  a  rapid  ex- 
tenaion  throughout  the  Union  of  drawing 
schools  for  all  classes  of  the  population. 
I'rofesEorahips  of  drawing  are  being  intro- 
dui'ed  into  our  universities  and  colleges,  and 
a  higher  standard  is  being  everywhere  set 
up  iu  our  seminaries  of  all  grades.  Schools  i 
of  Design  for  women  are  springing  up  in  our 
larger  cities,  and  such  an  institution  has 
been  in  suooes'fui  o|)eration  in  connection 
with  the  Cooper  Union  of  New  York  for 
t!iirteen  or  fourteen  years  past,  under  the 
highest  promise  of  successful  reault.  When 
Uie  principles  of  art  become  uiiiversally 
known  to  us,  as  we  have  good  cause  to  be- 
lieve they  soon  will  be,  we  shall  realize  the 
fact  not  only  in  the  increased  excellence  and 
&me  of  onr  pictures  and  our  sculptures,  but 
in  the  higher  beauty,  utility,  and  value  of 
our  manutaclures  and  labrJca  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  rarest  luxury  to  the  simplest  article 
of  necessary  use.  In  another  and  less  ma- 
terial sense  we  shall  feel  it  and  enjoy  it,  in 
breathing  the  air  of  a  more  refined  and  more 
beautiful  social  and  national  life. 
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EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


HrTRODPOTIOK. 

Thb  origin,  aomeaclature,  and  early  pe- 
culiarities of  the  systems,  institutions,  and 
methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  origi- 
nal colonies,  which  now  constitute  a  portion 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  will  be 
found  in  the  educational  institutions  and 
practices  of  the  countries  from  which  those 
colonies  were  settled — modified  by  the  edu- 
cation, character,  motives  of  emigration,  and 
necessities  of  the  settlers  themselves. 

The  earliest  effort  to  establish  an  education- 
al institution  in  the  English  dominions  in 
America,  was  made  under  the  auspices  of 
King  James  I,  and  by  contributions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  from  1618  to 
1623.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishops, he  authorizes  them  to  invite  the 
members  of  the  Church  throughout  the  king- 
dom to  assist  "those  undertakers  of  that 
Plantation  [Virginia],  with  the  erecting  of 
some  churches  and  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  those  barbarians"  [the 
Aborigines]  and  of  the  colonists.  Under 
these  instructions,  a  sum  of  £1500  was  col- 
lected for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  col- 
lege at  Henrico — a  town  whose  foundations, 
or  site  even,  cannot  now  be  certainly  deter- 
mined, but  which  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities was  situated  near  Varina  on  Cox's  Island, 
about  fifty  miles  above  Jamestown.  Author- 
ity was  given  by  the  Company  to  the  Gov- 
ernor to  set  apart  10,000  acres  of  land  for 
the  support  of  the  college,  and  one  hun- 
dred colonists  were  sent  from  England  to 
occupy  and  cultivate  the  same,  who  were  to 
receive  a  moiety  of  the  produce  as  the  profit 
of  their  labor,  and  to  pay  the  other  moiety 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  college.  In 
1620,  George  Thorpe  was  sent  out  as  super- 
intendent, and  300  acres  of  land  was  set 
apart  for  hia  sustenance.     Other  donations 


and  legacies  were  made  for  the  endowment 
of  this  institution  of  learning. 
In  1619,  the  Governor  for  the  time  be- 
ig  was  instructed  by  the  company  to  see 
that  each  town,  borough,  and  hundred 
procured  by  just  means  a  cert^n  number 
of  their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
first  elements  of  literature ;  that  the  most 
towardly  of  them  should  be  fitted  for  college, 
in  the  building  which  they  purposed  to  pro- 
ceed as  soon  as  any  profit  arose  from  the 
estate  appropriated  to  that  use ;  and  thej' 
earnestly  required  their  help  in  that  pious 
and  important  work."  In  1621,  Eev.  Mi-. 
Copeland,  chaplain  of  the  Royal  James,  oh 
her  arrival  from  tie  East  Indies,  prevailed 
on  the  ship's  company  to  subscribe  £100 
toward  a  "free  schoofe"  in  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  and  collected  other  donations  lii 
money  and  books  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  school  was  located  in  Charles  City,  as 
being  most  central  for  the  colony,  and  was 
called  the  "Hast  India  School."  The  com- 
pany allotted  onethousandacresof  land,  with 
five  servants  and  an  overseer,  for  the  mMnten- 
ance  of  the  master  and  usher.  The  inhabitants 
made  acontribution  of  £1500  to  build  ahouse, 
for  which  workmen  were  sent  out  in  1622. 

The  "college"  and  "free  school"  thus 
projected  and  partially  endowed  were  in  the 
style  of  the  "  college"  and  "  free  school"  and 
the  "free  grammar  school"  of  England,  and 
were  intended  to  be  of  the  same  character  as 
the  college  afterward  established  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  institution  for  which  "the 
richer  inhabitants"  of  Boston  in  1636  sub- 
scribed toward  "the  mMutenance  of  a  free 
schoolmaster,"  and  the  same  as,  according  to 
Governor  Winthrop,in  his  journal,  was  erect- 
ed inRoxbury  in  164S,  and  other  towns,  and 
for  which  every  inhabitant  bound  some 
house  or  land  for  a  yearly  allowance  for- 
ever, and  many  benevolently  disposed  per- 
sons left  legacies  in  their  last  wills,  and  the 
towns  made  "  an  allowance  out  of  the  com- 
mon stock,"  or  set  apart  a  portion  of  land 
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"  to  be  improved  forever,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  free  schoole  forever." 

The  same  leading  idea  can  be  traced  in 
the  educational  policy  of  the  Dntch  West 
India  Company — which  bound  itself,  in  re- 
ceiving ita  charter  of  colonisation,  "tomMn- 
tain  good  and  fit  preachers,  schoolmasters, 
and  comforters  of  the  sick."  The  company 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  established 
Church  of  Holland,  and  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  the  appointment  of  school- 
masters rested  conjointly  with  the  company 
and  the  classis  (ecclesiastical  authorities)  of 
Amsterdam.  When  the  company  granted 
a  special  "  Charter  of  Freedom  and  Exemj>- 
tions"  to  the  "Patroons,"  fop  the  purpose 
of  agricultural  colonization,  they  were  not 
only  to  satisfy  the  Indians  for  the  lands 
upon  which  they  should  settle,  but  were  to 
make  prompt  provision  for  the  support  of 
a  minister  and  schoolmaster,  that  thus  the 
service  of  God  and  zeal  for  religion  might  not 
grow  cold,  and  be  neglected  among  tbem. 
In  1633,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  compa- 
ny's officials  at  Manhattan,  Adam  Boeland- 
sen  is  mentioned  as  the  schoolmaster,  and 
that  school,  it  is  claimed,  is  still  in  existence 
in  eoilnection  with  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Chnrch  of  New  York.  In  the  projected 
settlement  at  New  Amstel  on  the  Delaware, 
the  first  settlers  were  encouraged  to  proceed 
by  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  city  of  Amsterdam  should  send  thither 
"a  proper  person  for  a  schoolmaster;"  and 
we  find  among  the  colonists  who  embarked, 
"  Evert  Pietersen,  who  had  been  approved, 
after  examination  before  the  classis,  as  Bchool- 
master."  In  these  early  efforts  to  establish 
schools,  we  trace  the  educational  policy  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  as  indi- 
cated by  the  synod  of  Wesel  in  1568,  and 
matured  at  the  synod  of  Dort  in  1618,  by 
which  the  training  of  Christian  youth  was 
to  be  provided  for — "I.  In  the  house,  hy 
parents.  II.  In  the  schools,  hy  schoolmas- 
ters. III.  In  the  churches,  hy  ministers, 
elders,  and  the  cateckists  especially  anoint- 
ed for  this  purpose."  Owing  in  part  to  the 
commercial  purposes  entertiuned  by  the 
companies  having  charge  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  New  York,  Vii^nia,  and  some  other 
portions  of  the  country,  and  to  the  edu- 
cational and  religious  institutions  of  the 
colonists  being  not  so  much  a  matter  of  do- 
mestic as  of  foreign  policy,  these  institu- 
tions never   commanded    the   regular  and 


constant  attention  of  the  local  authorities, 
or  of  the  settlers  themselves. 

The  outline  and  most  of  the  essential  feat- 
ures of  the  system  of  common  schools  now 
in  operation  in  the  New  England  states,  and 
the  states  which  have  since  avowedly  adopt- 
ed the  same  policy,  will  be  found  in  the 
practice  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  several 
towns  which  composed  the  original  colonies 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Ha- 
ven. The  first  law  on  the  subject  did  but 
little  more  than  declare  the  motive,  and  make 
more  widely  obligatory  the  practice  which 
already  existed  in  the  several  neighborhoods 
and  towns,  which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  ed- 
ucation ofthese  colonists  at  home,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  wore  placed.  They 
did  not  come  here  as  isolated  individuals, 
drawn  together  from  widely  separated  homes, 
eutertaimfig  broad  differences  of  opinion  on 
all  matters  of  civil  and  religious  concernment, 
and  kept  together  by  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence  in  the  e^er  prosecution  of  some  tem- 
porary but  profitable  adventure.  They  came 
after  God  had  set  them  in  families,  and  they 
brought  with  them  the  best  pledges  of  good 
behavior,  in  the  relations  which  father  and 
mother,  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, neighbors  and  frien:^  establish.  They 
came  with  a  foregone  conclusion  of  perma- 
nence, and  with  ^1  the  elements  of  the  social 
state  combined  in  vigorous  activity — every 
man  expecting  to  find  or  make  occupation 
in  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  already 
trained.  They  came  with  earnest  religious 
convictions,  made  more  earnest  by  the  trials 
of  persecution ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  these 
convictions  was  a  leading  motive  in  their 
emigration  hither.  The  fundamental  articles 
of  their  religious  creed,  that  the  Bible  was 
the  only  authoritative  expression  of  the  di- 
vine will,  and  that  every  man  was  able  to 
judge  for  himself  in  its  interpretation,  made 
schools  necessary,  to  bring  all  persons  "  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,"  and  an  under- 
standing "  of  the  main  grounds  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion  necessary  to 
salvation."  The  constitution  of  civil  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  them  from  the  out- 
set, which  declared  all  civil  oflicers  elctctive, 
and  gave  to  every  inhabitant  who  would  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  be  voted  for,  and  which  practically  con- 
verted political  society  into  a  partnership,  in 
which  each  member  had  the  right  to  bind 
the  whole  firm,  made  universal  education 
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identical  with  self-preservation.  But  asidi 
from  these  considerations,  the  natural  am 
acknowledged  leaders  in  this  enterprise— 
the  men  who,  hy  their  religiona  character, 
wealth,  social  position,  and  previous  expe- 
rience in  conducting  large  business  oper- 
ations, commanded  public  confidence  in 
church  and  commonwealth,  were  educated 
men — as  highly  and  thoroughly  educated 
88  they  could  he  at  the  best  endowed  free 
and  grammar  schools  in  England  at  that 
period;  and  not  a  few  of  them  had 
joyed  the  advantages  of  her  great  ttn; 
wties.  These  men  would  naturally  seek  for 
their  own  children  the  best  opportunities 
of  education  which  could  be  provided  ;  and 
it  Is  the  crowning  glory  of  these  men,  that, 
instead  of  sending  their  own  children  back 
to  England  to  be  educated  in  grammar 
schools  and  colleges,  these  institutions  were 
established  here  amid  the  stumps  of  the  pri- 
meval forests;  that,  instead  of  setting  up 
"family  schools"  and  "select  schools''  for 
the  ministers'  sons  and  magistrates'  sons,  the 
ministers  and  magistrates  were  found,  not 
only  in  town  meeting,  pleading  for  an  allow- 
ance out  of  the  common  treasury  for  the 
support  of  a  public  or  common  school,  and 
in  some  instances  for  a  "  free  school,"  but 
among  the  families,  entreating  parents  of  all 
classes  to  send  their  children  to  the  same 
school  with  their  own.  Ali  this  was  done 
in  advance  of  any  legislation  on  the  subject, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  facts 
gleaned  from  the  early  records  of  several  of 
the  towns  first  planted. 


The  earliest  records  of  most  of  the  towns 
of  New  England  are  either  obliterated  or 
lost,  but  among  the  oldest  entries  which 
can  now  be  recovered,  the  school  is  men- 
tioned not  as  a  new  thing,  but  as  one  of  the 
established  interests  of  society,  to  be  looked 
after  and  provided  for  as  much  as  roads 
and  bridges  and  protection  from  the  Indians. 
In  the  first  book  of  records  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  under  date  of  April  13,  1634,  after 
providing  by  ordinance  for  the  keeping  of 
the  cattle  by  "  brother  Cheesbrou^,"  "  it 
was  then  generally  agreed  upon  that  our 
brother  Philemon  Purmont  shall  be  entreat- 
ed to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching 
and  nnrturing  of  children  with  us."  liis 
was  doubtless  an  elementary  school,  for  in 
1636  we  find  a  subscription  entered  on 
the   records  of  the   town  "by   the   richer 


inhabitants,"  "for  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
schoolmaster,  for  the  youth  with  us — Mr. 
Daniel  Maude  being  now  also  chosen  there- 
unto." Mr.  Maude  was  a  clergyman,  a  title 
at  that  day  and  in  that  community  which 
was  evidence  of  his  being  an  educated  man. 
This  "  free  school"  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  not  necessarily  a  school  of  grataitoua 
instruction  for  all,  but  an  endowed  school 
of  a  higher  grade,  of  the  class  of  the  Eng- 
lish grammar  school,  in  which  many  of  the 
first  settlers  of  New  England  had  received 
their  own  education  at  home.  Toward  the 
maintenance  of  this  school,  the   town,  in 

1642,  in  advance  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Genera]  Court,  ordered  "  Deer  Island  to  be 
improved,"  and  several  persons  made  be- 
quests in  their  last  wills.  Similar  provision 
can  be  cited  from  the  early  records  of  Salem, 
Cambridge,  Dorchester,  and  other  towns  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  early  records  of  the  town  of  Hartford 
are  obliterated,  but  within  seven  years  after 
the  first  log-house  was  erected,  thirty  pounds 
are  appropriated  to  the  schools,  and  in  April, 

1643,  it  is  ordered  "that  Mr.  Andrews  shall 
teach  the  children  in  the  school  one  year," 
and  "he  shall  have  for  his  pains  £16,  and 
therefore  the  townsmen  shall  go  and  inquire 
who  will  engage  themselves  to  send  their 
children ;  and  all  that  do  so,  shall  pay  for  one 
quarter,  at  the  least,  and  for  more  if  they  do 
send  them,  after  the  proportion  of  twenty 
shillings  the  year;  and  if  they  go  any  week 
more  than  one  qnarter,  they  shall  pay  six- 
pence a  week;  and  if  any  would  send  their 
children  and  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their 
teaching,  they  shall  give  notice  of  it  to  the 
townsmen,  and  they  shall  pay  it  at  the  town's 
charge."  Mentionisalsomadeof  one  "Goody 
Betts,"  who  kept  a  "  Dame  School"  after  the 
fashion  of  Shenstone's  "  schoolmistress"  at 
Leasower,  in  England.  Similar  entries  are 
found  in  the  town  records  of  Windsor  and 
Wethersfield  in  advance  of  any  school  code 
by  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

The  records  of  the  town  of  New  Haven  are 
fiiil  of  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  colony,  particularly  by 
Governor  Theophilus  Eaton  and  Rev,  John 
Davenport,  in  behaif  of  schoolsof  every  grade, 
and  of  the  education  of  every  class,  from  the 
apprentice  boy  to  those  who  filled  the  high 
places  in  church  and  state.  The  first  settle- 
ment of  the  colony  was  in  1638,  and  within  a 
year  a  transaction  is  recorded,  which,  while 
it  proves  the  existence  of  a  school  at  that 
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early  period,  also  proclMms  the  protection 
which  the  first  settlers  extended  to  the  indi- 
gent, and  their  desire  to  make  elementary  ed- 
ucation universal.  In  1639,  Thomas  Fugill 
is  required  by  the  court  to  keep  Charles 
Higinson,  an  indentured  apprentice,  "at 
school  one  year ;"  or  else  to  advantage  him 
as  much  in  his  education  as  a  year's  learning 
comes  to.  In  1641,  the  town  orders  "that 
a  Free  School  he  Bet  up,"  and  "  our  pastor, 
Mr.  Davenport,  together  with  the  nu^strates, 
shall  consider  what  yearly  allov^ance  is  meet 
to  be  given  to  it  out  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  town,  and  also  what  rules  and  orders 
are  meet  to  be  observed  in  and  about  the 
same."  To  this  school  "that  famous  school- 
master," Ezekiel  Cheever,*  "was  appoint- 
ed," "  for  the  better  training  np  of  yonth  ih 
this  town,  that,  through  God's  blessing,  they 
may  be  fitted  for  public  service  hereafter, 
in  church  or  commonwealth."  Not  con- 
tent with  a  Grammar  School,  provision  was 
early  made  for  "the  relief  of  poor  scholars 
at  the  college  at  Cambridge,"  and  in  1646 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  were  sent  forward  for 
this  purpose,  and  this  was  followed  by  other 
donations,  and  by  a  richer  consignment  of 
young  men  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
institution.  In  1647,  in  the  distribution  of 
home  lots,  it  was  ordered  in  town  meeting, 
that  the  magistrates  "  consider  and  reserve 
what  lot  they  shall  see  meet,  and  most  com- 
modious for  a  college,  which  they  desire  may 
be  set  up  so  soon  as  their  ability  will  reach 
thereunto."  Among  the  active  promoters 
of  education  and  schools,  the  name  of  Oov- 
emor  Eaton,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Daven- 
port, is  particularly  prominent.  In  1662, 
be  calls  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and 
elders  "to  let  them  know  what  he  has  done 
for  a  schoolmaster ;"  that  he  had  written 
letter  to  one  Mr.  Bower,  a  schoolmaster  of 
Plymouth,  and  another  to  Rev,  Mr.  Lan- 
dron,  a  scholar;  and  many  of  the  town 
thought  there  would  be  need  of  two  school- 
masters— "  one  to  teach  boys  to  read  and 
write,"  as  well  aa  the  "  Latin  schoolmaster." 
At  another  time  he  reports  his  correspond- 
ence with  a  teacher  in  Wethersfield,  then 
with  one  at  old  Plymouth,  and  again  with 
one  at  Norwalk,  "  so  that  the  town  might 
never  be  without  a  sufficient  schoolmaster." 
He  seems  to  have  been  considerate  of  the 
health  of  the  teachers,  and  proposes  to 


one  "whose  health  would  not  alio* 
him  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  teaching," 
which  he  seems  to  regard  as  more  laborious 
than  that  Of  the  ministry.     On  another  oc- 

'  )n  he  introduces  to  the  committee  a 
schoolmaster  who  has  come  to  treat  about 
the  school.  He  is  allowed  £20  a  year,  and 
30  shillings  for  his  expenses  in  travel,  besides 
his  board  and  lodgings.  He  wished  to  have 
liberty  to  visit  his  Mends,  "which  he  pro- 
posed to  be  in  harvest  time,  and  that  his 
pay  be  Such  as  wherewith  he  may  buy 
books."  These  particulars  show  the  consid- 
erate interest  taken  by  men  in  local  authori- 
ty in  the  school  and  the  teacher,  in  advance 
of  any  directory  or  compulsory  legislation 
of  the  colony  of  New  Haven.  It  was  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  timely  suggestions  of  Rev, 
Mr.  Davenport,  that  Gov.  Edward  Hopkins, 
of  Connecticut,  by  his  will,  dated  London, 
March  7, 1667,  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his 
estate  (after  disposing  of  much  of  his  estate 
in  New  England)  to  trustees  residing  in  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  "in  full  assurance  of 
their  trust  and  faithfulness"  in  disposing  of 
it,  "to  give  some  encouragement  in  those 
foreign  plantations  for  the  breeding  up  of 
hopeful  youths  both  at  the  grammar  school 
and  college,  for  the  public  service  of  the 
country  in  future  times."  By  the  final  dis- 
position and  distribution  of  this  estate  three 
Sammar  schools  were  established  at  New 
aven,  Hartford,  and  Hadley,  which  are  in 
existence  at  this  day,  among  the  oldest  insti- 
tutions of  this  class  in  America. 

The  early  records  of  the  several  towns 
which  subsequently  constituted  a  portion  of 
the  colony  of  New  Hampshire,  exhibit  evi- 
dence of  a  different  character  and  spirit  in 
the  first  settlers.  The  plantations  on  the 
Piscataqua  river  were  made  by  proprietors 
from  mere  commercial  motives,  and  the  set- 
tlers were  selected  in  reference  to  immediate 
success  in  that  direction ;  and  in  these  settle- 
ments we  find  no  trace  of  any  individual  or 
town  action,  in  behalf  of  education  until 
after  their  union  with  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  laws  made  the  establishment 
of  schools  obligatory. 

In  the  early  records  of  the  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  we  find  traces 
of  the  same  educational  policy  which  mark- 
ed the  early  histoi^  of  towns  in  Massachtt- 
setta  and  Connecticut.  According  to  Cal- 
lender,  in  Newport,  "so  early  as  1640,  Mr. 
Lenthal  waa  by  vote  called  to  keep  a  public 
school  for  the    learning  of  youth,  and  for 
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hU  encourt^ement  there  were  granted  to 
liiiQ  aad  his  heirs,  one  hundred  aerea  of  land, 
and  four  more  for  a  house  lot.  It  was  also 
voted  that  one  hundred  acres  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  a  school  for  encouragement 
of  the  poorer  sort  to  train  up  their  youth  in 
learning.  And  Mr.  Robert  Lenthal,  while 
lie  continues  to  keep  school,  is  to  have  the 
benefit  thereof."  The  proprietors  of  other 
plantations  reserved  a  portion  of  land  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  generally 
of  a  "free  schoole;"  and  "Mr.  Schoolmas- 
ter Turpin,"  petitions  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence, that  he  and  his  heirs,  so  long  as  any 
of  them  should  maintain  the  worthy  art  of 
learning,  may  be  invested  in  the  lands  set 
apart  for  a  schooL 

These  citations  show  the  aetion  of  the 
towns  independent  of  any  general  legislation 
by  the  several  colonies  of  New  England — 
action  prompted  by  their  own  consciousness 
of  the  advantages  of  education  in  "  Dame 
Schools,"  in  "Free  Schools,"  in  "Grammar 
Schools"  and  in  "Colleges"  at  home — aided 
by  the  presence  among  them  of  "masters" 
and  "ushers,"  and  also  of  "schoolmasters" 
and  "-school ma'ams"  willing  to  engage  in 
the  same  vocationa  in  the  new  townships  and 
villages — atimulated  by  ni^strates  and  min- 
isters, who  had  themselves  received  the  best 
education  that  such  schools  could  give  in 
England,  who  inculcated  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  as  of  daily  obligation,  and  who 
believed  that  the  foundations  of  the  state 
should  be  l^d  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  whole  people. 


We  shall  now  notice  briefly  the  legislation 
respecting  children  and  schools  of  each  of 
the  colonies,  in  the  order  of  their  settlement 


1  Virginia,  by  the  Vii^inia 
Company  and  benevolent  individuals,  at  an 
earlier  day,  the  first  general  legislation  re- 
jecting the  education  of  children  by  the 
Colonial  Assembly  was  in  1631,  when  it  was 
enacted :  "  It  is  also  thought  fit,  that  upon 
every  Sunday  the  mynister*  shall,  halfe  an 
hour  or  more  before  evening  prayer,  examine, 
catechise,  and  instruct  the  youths  and  igno- 
rant persons  of  hia  parish  in  the  ten  com- 


mandments, the  articles  of  the  beliefe,  and  in 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  shall  diligentlie  heere, 
instruct,  and  teach  the  catechisms,  sett  forth 
in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  all 
fathers,  mothers,  maystera,  and  miatrisses, 
shall  cause  their  children,  servants,  or  ap- 
prentices, which  have  not  learned  their  cate- 
cbisrae,  to  come  to  church  at  the  time  ap- 
poynted,  obedientlle  to  heare,  and  to  be 
ordered  by  the  mynister  untill  they  have 
learned  the  same.  And  yf  any  of  sayd 
fathers,  mothers,  maysters  &  mistresses, 
children,  servants,  or  apprentices,  shall  neg- 
lect their  duties,  as  the  one  sorte  in  not 
causinge  them  to  come,  and  the  other  in 
refusinge  to  leame  as  aforesayd,  they  shall 
he  censured  by  the  corts  in  these  places 
holden."  To  secure  the  execution  of  this 
last  clause,  it  is  provided  in  the  oath  of  the 
warden,  taken  before  "the  justices  for  the 
monthlie  corts" — "they  shall  present  such 
mastyrs  and  mistresses  as  shall  be  delin<|uent 
in  the  eateehisinge  the  youth  and  ignorant 
persons.     So  help  you  God," 

In  1660  an.  attempt  was  made  to  found  a 
college  forthe  supply  of  educated  clergymen. 
"  Whereas  the  want  of  able  and  faithful 
ministers  in  this  country  deprives  us  of  those 
great  blessings  and  mercies  that  always  at- 
tend upon  the  service  of  God ;  which  want, 
by  reason  of  the  great  distance  from  our 
native  country,  cannot  in  all  probability  be 
always  supplied  from  thence ;  Be  it  enacted, 
that  for  tne  advance  of  learning,  education 
of  youth,  supply  of  the  ministry,  and  pro- 
motion of  piety,  there  be  land  taken  for  a 
college  and  free  school  with  as  much  speed  as 
may  be  convenient,  houses  erected  theveou 
for  entertainment  of  students  and  scholars," 
In  the  same  year  it  was  ordered  that  a  peti- 
tion be  drawn  up  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  the  king  for  a  college  and  free  school ;  and 
that  there  be  his  letters  patent  "to  collect 
the  charity  of  well  disposed  persons  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  erecting  of  colledgea  &  schools 
in  this  countrye,"  and  also  to  bestow  univer- 
sities "to  furnish  the  church  here  with  min- 
isters for  the  present."  And  this  petition  was 
recommended  to  the  right  honorable  Gov- 
ernor, Sir  William  Berkeley,  Sir  William 
does  not  appear,  in  his  reply  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Foreign  Plantations,  dated 
1670,  to  have  been  very  kindly  disposed  to 
public  schools  of  high  or  low  degree, 

"Question  23.  What  course  is  taken 
about  the  instructing  the  people  within 
your  government  in  the  Christian  rel^oa  ; 
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fuid  what  provision  is  there  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  your  ministry !" 

"  Answer.  The  same  course  that  ia  taken 
in  England  out  of  towns;  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  instructing  his  children. 
"We  have  forty-eight  parishes,  and  our  min- 
isters are  well  paid,  and  by  my  consent  should 
he  better  if  they  would  pray  oftener  and 
preach  less.  But  of  all  otuer  commodities, 
60  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  us,  and  we  had 
few  that  we  could  boast  of,  since  the  perse- 
cution in  Cromwell's  tyranny  drove  divers 
worthy  men  hither.  But  1  thank  God  there 
are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;  for 
learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy 
and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  di- 
vulged them,  and  libels  ^aiust  the  best  gov- 
ernment,    God  keep  ua  from  both !" 

Jn  1891,  "the  good  design  of  building  a 
free  school  and  college  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning,"  was  recognized,  but  it  was 
not  till  1693  that  an  act  was  passed  locat- 
ing the  college,  for  which  a  royal  charter  had 
been  obtained  April  8,  1692,  with  the  title 
of  William  and  Mary,  at  Middle  Plantation, 
afterward  WilHamsburgh.  Toward  its  en- 
dowment the  royal  founders  granted  £2000 
in  money,  land,  and  a  revenue  duty  on  to- 
bacco ;  and  the  Assembly  enacted  an  ex- 
port duty  on  skins  and  furs.  The  money 
grant  of  £2000  did  not  meet  with  much 
eneouragement  from  the  English  Attorney 
General  (Seymour)  who  was  instructed  to 
prepare  the  charter,  who  remarked  to  the 
Rev.  James  Blair,  the  agent  of  the  colony 
for  this  purpose,  that  the  money  was  wanted 
for  other  purposes,  and  that  he  did  not  see 
the  slightest  occasion  for  a  college  in  Vir- 
ginia, The  f^nt  represented  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  colony  was  to  educate  and 
qualify  young  men  to  be  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  begged  Mr.  Attorney  would 
consider  that  the  people  of  Vii^inia  had 
souls  to  he  saved  as  well  as  the  people  of 
England.  "  Souls !"  said  he ;  "  damn  your 
souls !  make  tobacco,"  The  plan  of  the 
building  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  The  first  commencement  was  neld 
in  1^00,  at  which,  according  to  Oldmixon, 
"there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people; 
several  planters  came  thither  in  their  coaches, 
and  several  sloops  from  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland;  it  being  a  new  thing 
in  America  to  hear  graduates  perform  their 
academical  esercises.  The  Indians  them- 
selves had   the  curiosity  to  come  to  Wil- 
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liamsbni^b  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  whole 
country  rejoiced  as  if  they  had  some  relish 
of  learning."  Afterthe  English  fashion,  the 
college  had  a  representative  in  the  General 
Assembly.  As  a  qnitrent  for  the  land  grant- 
ed by  the  Crown,  the  students  and  profossore 
every  year  marched  to  the  residence  of  the 
roy^  Governor,  and  presented,  and  some- 
times recited,  some  Latin  verses.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  the  endow- 
ments of  the  college  were  cut  off,  and  its 
constitution  was  somewhat  chanf;ed. 

No  general  school  law  was  established  in 
Vii^nia  until  1796,  although  a  plan  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1779,  which 
recf^nized  three  degrees  of  public  instruc- 
tion, viz, :  1.  Elementary  schools  for  all  chil- 
dren. '2,  Colleges  for  an  extension  of  in- 
struction suitable  for  the  common  purposes 
of  life.  3,  A  university,  au  extension  of  the 
means  of  higher  culture  on  the  basis  of  the 
college  at  WilHamsburgh, 

Scattered  through  the  colony  were  schools 
in  connection  with  churches,  both  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian,  and  in  many  families 
private  teachers  were  employed,  and  in  some 
cases  sons  were  sent  out  to  England  to  com- 
plete their  education, 

Massachusbtts, — In  1636,  six  years.after 
the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  General 
Court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  met  iu  Boston  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, passed  an  act  appropriating  £400  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  college.  The 
sum  thus  appropriated  was  more  than  the 
whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that  time 
in  a  single  year,  and  the  population  scattered 
through  ten  or  twelve  villages  did  not  ex- 
ceed five  thousand  persons ;  but  among  them 
were  eminent  graduates  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  in  England,  and  all  were  here 
for  purposes  of  permanent  settlement.  In 
1638,  John  Harvard  left  by  will  the  sum  of 
£779  in  money,  and  a  library  of  over  three 
hundred  hooks.     Iu  1640  the  General  Court 

g -anted  to  the  college  the  income  of  tho 
barleatown  ferry;  and  in  1642  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  magistrates  and  teachers  and 
elders,  were  empowered  to  establish  statutes 
and  constitutions  for  the  infant  institution, 
and  in  1650  granted  a  charter  which  still 
remains  the  fundamental  law  of  the  oldest 
literary  institution  in  this  country. 

In  1 642  the  attention  of  the  General 
Court  was  turned  to  the  subject  of  family 
instruction  in  tbe  following  enactment: — 
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"Forasrancli  as  the  (rood  education  of 
children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit  to 
any  commonwealth ;  and  vhereas  many 
parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent  and 
negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  kind  : 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and 
the  aalhority  tki^reof,  That  the  eelecbuen  of 
every  town,  in  the  several  precincts  and 
quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigi- 
lant eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors, 
to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so 
much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as 
not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or 
others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so 
much  leaning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly 
to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge 
of  the  capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings  for  each  neglect  therein  ;  also,  that 
all  meters  of  families  do,  once  a  week,  st 
least,  catechise  their  children  and  servants 
in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and 
if  any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  that  then, 
at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children  or 
apprentices  to  learn  some  short  orthodox 
catechism,  without  book,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  answer  to  the  questions  that  shall  be 
propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechisms 
by  their  parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  the 
selectmen,  where  they  shall  call  them  to  a 
trial  of  what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind ; 
and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters  do 
breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  ap- 
prentices in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor 
or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some 
other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and  the 
commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  cannot 
train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for 
higher  era  ploy  me  nts;  and  if  any  of  the  select- 
men, after  admonition  by  them  given  to  such 
masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  neg- 
ligent of  their  duty  in  the  particulM^  afore- 
mentioned, whereby  children  and  servants 
become  rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  the  said 
selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two  magistrates, 
shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from 
them,  and  place  them  with  some  masters  for 
years,  boys  till  they  come  to  twenty-one, 
and  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete, 
which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force 
them  to  submit  unto  government,  according 
to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means 
and  former  instructions  they  will  not  be 
drawn  unto  it." 

In  the  same  year  the  following  general 
school  law  was  enacted: — "It  being  one 
chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to 
keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 


tures, as  ui  former  times,  keeping  them  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times, 
by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so 
that  at  least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted 
with  felse  glosses  of  deceivers;  and  to  the  end 
that  leammg  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  common- 
wealth, the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors: 

"  /(  M  therefore  ordered  hy  this  Court  and 
authority  thereof,  That  every  township  with- 
in this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  in- 
creased them  to  the  number  of  fifty  house> 
holders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  with- 
in their  town  to  teach  all  such  children,  as 
shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose 
wages  shall  be  paid,  either  by  the  parents  or 
masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabi- 
tants in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the 
major  part  of  those  who  order  the  pruden- 
tials of  the  town  shall  appoint;  provided, 
that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not 
oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  they 
can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns, 

"And  it  is  further  ordered,  That  where 
any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they 
shall  set  up  a  wammar  school,  the  masters 
thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far 
as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  univeraty,  and 
if  any  other  town  neglect  the  performance 
hereof  above  one  year,  then  every  such 
town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to 
the  next  such  school,  till  they  shall  perform 
this  order." 

With  variousmodificationsastodetails,  but 
with  the  same  objects  steadily  in  view,  viz.,  the 
exclusion  of  "barbarism"  from  every  family, 
by  preventing  its  having  even  one  untaught 
and  idle  child  or  apprentice,  the  maintenance 
of  an  elementary  school  in  every  neighbor- 
hood where  there  were  children  enough  to 
constitute  a  school,  and  of  a  Latin  school  in 
every  large  town,  and  of  a  college  for  higher 
culture  for  the  whole  colony,  the  colonial 
legislature,  and  the  people  in  the  several 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  maintained  an  edu- 
cational system,  which,  although  not  as  early 
or  as  thorough  as  the  school  code  of  Saxony 
and  Wirtemberg,  has  expanded  with  the 
growth  tf  the  community  in  population, 
wealth,  and  industrial  development,  and 
stimulated  and  shaped  the  legislation  and  ef- 
forts of  other  states  in  behalf  of  universal  edu- 

The  early  records  of  the  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth contain    no    trace   of  the  zeal  for 
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fichooU  which  characterized  the  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven.  In  1862  the  profits  of  the  codfish- 
cry  wore  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  grammar  schools  in  such  towns  as  would 
make  arrangements  for  the  same ;  and  in 
1669  towns  having  fifty  families  were  au- 
thorized to  raise  by  rate  on  ali  the  inhabi- 
tants the  sum  of  twelye  pounds  for  this 
class  of  schools,  "for  as  much  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  literature  doth  much  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  the  weal  and  flourishing 
state  of  societies  and  republics,"  After  the 
union  of  the  two  colonies  under  one  charter, 
several  towns  in  the  old  colony  were  fined 
for  not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1647  respecting  children  and  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  grammar  school  which 
each  town  having  one  hundred  families  was 
ed  by  law  to  maintain,  to  enable  young 
to  fit  for  college,  in  several  counties 
endowed  schools  were  set  up;  and  in  1763 
the  first  of  that  class  of  institutions,  known 
and  incorporated  as  academies,  was  ef 
lished  in  the  parish  of  Byfieid  in  the  town 
of  Newbnry,  on  a  legacy  left  by  Gov.  Wil- 
Bam  Dumraer.  Its  objects  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  town  grammar  school,  but  its 
benefits  were  not  confined  to  one  town,  nor 
n  any  degree  by  taxation. 


Rhode  Ibiand. — In  this  colony  education 
was  left  to  individual  and  parental  care,  po 
trace  of  any  legislation  on  the  subject  being 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly,  except  to  incorporate  in  1747  the 
"  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Knowledge 
and  Virtue,"  which  was  established  in  New- 
port in  1730  by  the  name  of  the  "  Compaiiy 
of  the  Redwood  Library ;"  and  in  1764  to 
grant  the  charter  to  the  College  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  was  first  located  in  "Warren, 
and  in  1770  removed  to  Providence,  and  in 
1804  called,  after  its  most  liberal  benefactor, 
Brown  University. 

CoNNBCTiODT. — In  1646,  Mr.  Roger  Lud- 
low was  requested  to  compile  "a  body  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  this  common- 
wealth," which  was  not  completed  till  May, 
1650,  and  is  known  as  the  code  of  1660. 
The  provisions  for  the  femily  instruction 
of  children  and  the  maintenance  of  schools 
are  identically  the  same  as  in  Massacha- 
settB,  and  remained  on  the  statute-book, 
with  but  slight  modifications  to  give  them 
more  efiiciency,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 


In  the  chapter  on  "  capital"  of 
,  it  is  enacted  that  if  any  child  above 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  sufiicient  nnder- 
itanding,  shall  curse  or  smite  his  father  or 
mother,  he  shall  be  put  to  death,  "unless  it 
I  sufiiciently  testified  that  the  parents 
have  been  nnchristianly  negligent  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  such  children."  In  the  chapter 
respecting  schools,  the  proposition  made  bv 
the  "Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies, ' 
that  it  be  commended  to  every  family  which 

able  and  willing  to  give  yearly  but  the 
fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  something 
equivalent  thereto,"  "  for  the  advancement 
of  learning,"  was  approved,  and  two  men 
were  appomted  in  every  town  to  receive  and 
forward  the  contributions.  This  was  done 
in  the  larger  towns  of  the  colonies  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  Haven,  from  time  to  time, 
until  ten  of  the  principal  ministers,  in  1700, 
at  Eranford,  brought  each  a  number  of  books, 
and  as  they  laid  them  on  the  table,  declared — 
'^ I  give  these  books  for  founding  a  College  in 
Connecticut ;"  and  on  that  foundation  rose 
Tale  College.  To  fit  young  men  for  the 
college  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  for 
Yaie,  in  1672  it  was  ordered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  "that  in  every  county  there  shall 
be  set  up  a  grammar  school  for  the  use  of 
the  county,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  De  fitted 
for  college ;"  and  to  aid  the  county  towns  in 
maintaining  their  schools,  six  hundred  acres 
of  land  were  appropriated  by  the  General 
Court  to  each,  "  to  be  improved  in  the  best 
manner  that  may  he  for  the  benefit  of  a 
grammar  school  in  said  towns,  and  to  no 
other  use  or  end  whatsoever;"  and  in  1677 
a  fine  often  pounds  annually  is  imposed  on 
any  county  town  neglecting  to  keep'  the 
Latin  school.  In  1690,  the  county  Latin 
schools  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven  are  de- 
nominated "  Free  Schools,"  probably  in  ref- 
erence to  the  partial  endowment  of  schools 
of  this  class  by  the  trustees  of  the  legacy 
of  Governor  Hopkins. 

As  early  as  1700,  the  system  of  public 
instruction  in  Connecticut  embraced  the  fol- 
lowing particulai-s : 

1,  An  obligation  on  every  parent  and 
guardian  of  children,  "  not  to  suffer  so  much 
barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  to  have 
a  single  child  or  apprentice  unable  to  read 
the  holy  word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of 
the  colony ;"  and  also,  "  to  bring  them  up  to 
some  lawful  calling  or  employment,"  under 
a  penalty  for  each  ofience-. 
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2.  A  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  thou- 
Band  pounds  of  the  lists  of  estates,  was  col- 
lected in  every  town  witli  the  annua!  state 
tax,  and  payable  proportionabiy  to  those 
towns  only  which  should  keep  their  schools 
according  to  law. 

3.  A  common  school  in  every  town  hav- 
ing over  seventy  families,  kept  for  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year. 

4.  A  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  fonr 
head  county  towns  to  fit  youth  for  college, 
two  of  which  grammar  schools  were  free  or 
endowed. 

5.  A  collegiate  school,  toward  which  the 
General  Court  made  an  annual  appropriation 
of  £120. 

fl.  Provision  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  Indians. 

The  system,  therefore,  embraced  every 
family  and  town,  all  classes  of  children  and 
youth,  and  all  the  then  recognized  grades  of 
schools.  There  were  no  select  or  sectarian 
schools  to  classify  society  at  the  roots,  but 
all  children  were  regarded  with  equal  favor, 
and  all  brought  under  the  assimilating  influ- 
ence of  early  associations  and  similar  school 
privileges.  Here  was  the  foundation  laid, 
not  otdy  for  universal  education,  but  for  a 
practical,  political,  and  social  equality,  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
any  other  community. 

Nbw  Hampshirg. — From  1623  to  1641, 
the  early  records  of  the  first  settlements 
within  the  present  limits  of  New  Hampshire 
exhibit  no  trace  of  educational  enactments ; 
from  1641  to  1680,  the  school  laws  of  Mas- 
eaehusetts  prevailed,  and  the  presence  of 
such  men  as  Philemon  Furmont  and  Daniel 
Maude,  who  were  the  first  schoolmasters  of 
that  colony,  must  have  contributed  to  inaugu- 
rate the  policy  of  local  and  endowed  schools. 
When  the  necessities  of  the  college  at  Cam- 
bridge were  made  known,  the  people  of 
Portsmouth,  in  town  meeting,  made  a  ~~' 
lection  of  sixty  pounds,  with  a  pledge  to 
tinuc  the  same  amount  for  seven  years,  "  for 
the  perpetuating  of  knowledge  both  religious 
and  civil  among  ua  and  our  posterity  after 
us."  In  the  original  grants  for  towns  one 
lot  was  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools. 

In  1680  New  Hampshire  became  a  sepa- 
rate colony,  and  in  1603  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly enacted  "  that  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  meeting  houses,  ministers' 
bouses,  and  allowing  a  salary  to  a  school- 
master in  each  town  within  this  province, 
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the  selectmen  shall  raise  by  an  equal  rate 
assessment  upon  the  inhabitants ;"  and 
1719  it  was  ordained  that  everj-  town 
having  fifty  householders   should   bo   con- 
stantly provided    with   a    schoolmaster    to 
teach  children  to  read  and  write ;  and  those 
)  hundred  should  maintain  a  gram- 
mat  school,  to  be   kept  by   some   decent 
rson,  of  good  conversation,  well  instructed 
the  tongues.     In  1721  it  was  ordered  that 
not  only  each  town  but  each  parish  of  one 
hundred  famihes  should  be  constantly  pro- 
i  with  a  grammar  school,  or  forfeit  the 
of  twenty  pounds  to  the  treasury  of  the 
province.     This  system  of  elementary  and 
secondary  instruction  continued  substantially 
until  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution 
■  1  1792. 

In  1770  Dr.  "Wheelock  removed  a  school 
hich  he  had  established  in  Lebanon,  Con- 
necticut, under  the  name  of  "  Moor's  Indian 
Charity  School,"  to  the  depths  of  the  forests 
in  the  western  part  of  New  Hampshire. 
Here,  side  by  side  with  the  school  for 
Indians,  he  organized  another  institution, 
termed  a  college  in  the  charter  granted  by 
Governor  Wentworth  in  1769,  and  which 
held  its  first  commencement  in  1771,  with 
four  graduates,  one  of  whom  was  John 
Wheelock,  the  second  president  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  was  called  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege after  Lord  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  la:^ 
est  benefactors  of  the  Charity  School, 

'  At  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  of  our 
history,  according  to  Noah  Webster,  the 
condition  of  the  educational  system  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  England  was  as  follows : 

"The  law  of  Connecticut  ordains  that 
every  town  or  parish  containing  seventy 
householders,  shall  keep  an  Englbh  school, 
at  least  eleven  months  in  the  year;  and 
towns  containing  a  less  number,  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year.  Every  town  keeping 
a  public  school  is  entitled  to  draw  from  the 
treasury  of  the  state  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
proportioned  to  its  census  in  the  list  of  prop- 
erty which  furnishes  the  rule  of  taxation. 
This  sum  might  have  been  originally  suf- 
ficient to  support  one  school  in  each  town 
or  parish,  but  in  modern  times  is  divided 
among  a  number,  and  the  deficiency  of 
money  to  support  the  schools  is  raised  upon 
the  estates  of  the  people,  in  the  manner  the 

Eublic  taxes  are  assessed.  To  extend  the 
enefits  of  this  establishment  to  all  the  in- 
habitauta,  large  towns  and  parishes  are  di- 
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vided  into  districts,  eacL  of  which  is  sup- 
posed able  to  furnish  a  competent 
of  scholars  for  one  school.  In  each  district 
a  house  is  erected  for  the  purpose  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district,  who  hire  a  mas- 
ter, furnish  wood,  and  tax  themselves  to  pay 
all  expenses  not  provided  for  by  the  public 
money.  The  school  is  kept  during  the  win- 
ter months,  when  every  farmer  can  spare  his 
sons.  In  this  manner,  every  child  in  the 
state  has  access  to  a  scliool.  In  the  snm- 
mer,  a  woman  is  hired  to  teach  small  chil- 
dren, who  are  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  labor. 
In  the  large  towns,  schools,  either  public  or 
private,  are  kept  the  whole  year ;  and  in 
every  county  town,  a  grammar  school  is 
established  by  law. 

"  "Tlie  beneficial  effects  of  these  institutiong 
will  be  experienced  for  ages.  Next  to  the 
establishments  itt  fiivor  of  religion,  they  have 
teen  the  nurseries  of  well-informed  citizens, 
brave  soldiers  and  wise  legislators.  A  peo- 
ple thus  informed  are  capable  of  understand- 
ing their  rights  and  of  discovering  the  meane 
to  secure  them.  In  the  neit  place,  our  fore- 
fethera  took  measures  to  preserve  the  repu- 
tation of  schools  and  the  inorafe  of  youth, 
by  making  the  teaching  them  an  honor- 
able employment.  Every  town  or  district 
has  a  committee,  whose  duty  is  to  procure  a 
mastor  of  talents  and  character ;  and  the 
practice  is  to  procure  a  man  of  the  best 
character  in  the  town  or  neighborhood.  The 
wealthy  towns  apply  to  young  men  of  lib- 
eral education,  who,  after  taking  the  bache- 
lor's degree,  usually  keep  school  a  year  or 
two  before  they  enter  upon  a  profession. 
One  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumatances 
to  education  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
states,  is  an  opinion  that  school-keeping  is 
a  mean  employment,  fit  only  for  persons  of 
low  character.  The  wretches  who  keep  the 
schools  in  those  states  very  frequently  de- 
grade the  employment;  but  the  misfortone 
IS,  public  opinion  supposes  the  employment 
degrades  the  man ;  of  course  no  gentleman 
will  undertake  to  teach  children  while  jn 
popular  estimation  he  inust  forfeit  his  rank 
and  character  by  the  employment.  Until 
public  opinion  is  corrected  by  some  great 
examples,  the  common  schools,  what  few 
there  are  in  those  states,  must  continue  in 
the  hands  of  such  v^abonda  as  wander 
about  the  country." 

"Nearly  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  schools  is  the  circulation  of  newspapers 
in  New  England.      This  is   both  a  conse^ 
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quence  and  a  cause  of  a  g^ieral  diffusion  of 
letters.  In  Connecticnt,  almost  every  mafl 
reads  a  paper  every  week.  In  the  year 
1785,  I  took  some  ^ains  to  ascertun  the 
number  of  papers  printed  weekly  in  Con- 
necticut and  in  the  t?onthem  states.  I  found 
the  number  in  Connecticnt  to  be  nearly  eight 
thousand ;  which  was  equal  to  that  published 
in  the  whole  territory  south  of  Pennsylvaniai 
By  means  of  this  gener^  circulation  of  pub- 
lic papers,  the  people  M^  informed  of  all 
political  aff^ra;  and  their  representatives 
are  often  prepared  to  deliberate  on  propoai' 
tions  made  to  the  legislature. 

"Another  institution  favorable  to  knowl- 
edge is  the  establishment  of  parish  Hbrarim; 
These  ore  procured  by  subscription,  but  they 
are  numerous,  the  expense  not  being  con- 
sideraUe,  wid  the  desire  of  reading  aniversal. 
One  hundred  volumes  of  books.  Selected 
from  the  beat  writers,  on  ethics,  divinity, 
and  history,  and  read  by  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  a  town  or  village,  will  have  axt 
amaring  influence  in  spreading  knowledge, 
correcting  the  morMs,  uid  softening  tiie 
manners  of  a  nation.  I  am  acquainted  with 
parishes  where  almost  every  householder  hai 
read  the  works  of  Addison,  Sherlock,  Atter- 
bury,  Watts,  Young,  and  other  simila* 
writings  ;  and  will  converse  weH  o»  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat," 

Nkw  Yoki. — In  the  earty  history  of  the 
settlements  of  the  New  Netherlands  the 
school  was  regarded  as  an  appendi^e  of  the 
chnrch,  and  the  schoolmaster'  wae  p^d  id 
part  out  of  the  funds  of  the  govertnSent: 
Down  to  its  organization  as  &  rOyaJ  provined 
of  Ei^lMid,  ar  p«rochi^  school  existed  in 
every' parish.  In  1'668  ft  petition  of  the 
buigomastera  and  sehepena  of  Now  Amster- 
dam was  forwarded  to  the  West  Indift  Com- 
pany, in  which  "  it  is  represented  «hat  the 
youth  of  this  place  and  the  neighborhood 
are  increasing  in  number  gradually,  and 
that  most  of  then*  cam  read  and  Write,  bui 
that  some  of  ■^e  citizens  and  mhabitsnts 
would  like  to  send  their  children  to  a  school 
the  principal  of  which  understands  Latin; 
but  are  not  able  to  do  so  without  sending 
them  to  New  E^land ;  furthermore,  they 
have  not  the  means  to  hire  a  Latin  school- 
master, expressly  for  themselves,  from  Ne* 
England,  and  therefore  they  ask  that  thd 
West  India  Company  will  send  out  a  fit 
person  as  Latin  schoolmaster,  not  doubting 
that  the  number  of  persons  who  will  senS 
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their  cliildren  to  such  teacher  will  from  year 
to  year  increase,  until  an  academy  shall  be 
formed  whereby  this  place  to  great  splendor 
will  have  attained,  for  which,  next  to  God, 
the  honorable  company  which  shall  have 
sent  such  teacher  here  shall  have  laud  i 
praise."  In  compliance  with  this  petiti 
Dr.  Alexander  Carolus  Curtius,  a  Latin 
master  of  Lithuania,  was  sent  out  by  the 
company.  The  buigomasters  proposed  to 
give  him  five  hundred  guilders  annually  out 
of  the  city  treasury,  with  the  use  of  a  house 
and  garden,  and  the  privilege  of  collectino; 
a  tuition  of  six  guilders  per  quarter  of  each 
scholar.  Dr.  Curtius  proved  not  to  be  a 
good  disciplinarian,  and  parents  complained 
to  the  authorities  that  "his  pupils  beat 
each  otlier,  and  tore  the  clothes  from  each 
other's  backs."  The  doctor  retorted  that 
he  could  not  interfere,  "as  his  hands  were 
tied,  aa  some  of  the  parents  forbade  him 
punishing  theit  children."  He  accordingly 
gave  up  his  place  and  returned  to  Holland, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  mastership  by 
Rev.  ^^idiua  Luyck  in  1662.  His  school 
had  a  high  reputation,  and  was  resorted  to 
by  pupils  from  Viiginia,  Fort  Orange,  and 
the  Delaware. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  English 
authority,  the  governor  claimed  the  privDege 
of  licensing  teachera  even  for  the  church 
schools,  but  no  general  school  policy  was 
established.  In  1702  a  free  grammar  school 
was  founded  and  built  on  the  King's  Farm, 
and  in  1732  a  "Free  School,''  for  teaching 
the  Latin  and  Greek  and  practical  branches 
of  mathematics,  was  incorporated  by  law. 
The  preamble  of  the  act  of  incorporation 
opens  as  follows :  "  Whereas  the  youth  of 
this  colony  are  found  by  manifold  experience 
to  be  not  inferior  in  their  natural  genius  to 
the  youth  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  therefore  be  it  enacted,"  etc.  In 
1710,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  established  a 
charity  school  in  connection  with  the  Epis- 
copal church,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and 
ia  now  known  as  the  Tiinity  School.  In 
1750,  Charles  Dutens  announced  to  the 
public  "  that  he  taught  a  school  for  the  use 
of  young  ladies  ancT  gentlemen,  whose  love 
of  learning  might  incline  them  to  take 
lessons  from  him  in  French,  at  his  house  on 
Broad  street,  near  the  Long  Bridge,  where 
he  also  makes  and  vends  finger  and  ear  rings, 
solitaires,  stay-hooks  and  lockets,  and  sets 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  Btoues,    Science 


and  virtue  are  two  sisters,  which  the  most 
part  of  the  New  York  ladies  possess,"  ete. 

Judge  Smith,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  York,"  when  speaking  of  the 
action  of  the  legislature  for  founding  a  col- 
lege in  1 746,  says :  "  To  the  disgrace  of  our 
first  planters,  who  beyond  comparison  sur- 
passed their  eastern  neighbors  in  opulence, 
Mr.  Delancy,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  (England),  and  Mr.  Smith, 
were  for  many  years  the  only  academics  in 
this  province,  except  such  as  were  in  holy 
orders ;  and  so  late  as  the  period  we  are  now 
examining  (l750),  the  author  did  not  recol- 
lect above  thirteen  men,  the  youngest  of 
whom  had  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  but  two  months  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  above  law,  the  first  toward  erecting 
a  college  in  this  colony,  though  at  a  distance 
of  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
its  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  capital  by 
Dutch  progenitors  from  Amsterdam." 

In  1754  a  royal  chiffter  was  obtained  for 
a  college  in  New  York,  with  the  style  of 
King's  College,  which  came  into  possession 
of  a  fund  raised  by  a  lottery  authorized  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Assembly  in  1746,  and 
of  a  grant  of  land  conveyed  to  its  governors 
by  Trinity  Church  in  1755.  Out  of  this 
grant,  Columbia  College  is  now  (I860)  re- 
alizing an  income  of  $60,000  a  year.  The 
first  commencement  was  celebrated  in  1758. 
For  the  advantage  of  our  new  intended 
college"  (King's),  "  and   the  use   and  orna- 

1  of  the  city,"  a  number  of  eminent  citi- 

of  New  York,  in  l754,  united  in  an 
association  to  form  a  library,  which  in  1772 
was  incorporated  with  the  title  of  the  "New 
York  Society  Library," 

Maryland. — The  first  settlement  was 
effected  within  the  present  limits  of  Mary- 
land in  1634 ;  and  in  the  years  immediately 
following,  we  find  no  record  of  any  marked 
individual  or  legislative  efibrt  to  establish 
institutions  of  learning.  The  first  act  of  the 
colonial  Assembly  is  entitled  a ''  Supplicatory 
Act  to  their  sacred  majesties  for  erecting  of 
schools,"  which  was  passed  in  1694,  and  re- 
pealed or  superseded  by  an  act  entitled  a 
"  I'etitionary  Act"  for  the  same  purpose. 
Appealing  to  the  royal  Ilberdity,  which  had 
been  extended  to  the  neighboring  colony  of 
Virginia  in  the  institution  of  the  college,  "a 
place  of  universal  study,"  the  Assembly  ask, 
"  that  for  the  propt^ation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  province 
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in  good  letters  and  manners,  that  a  certain 
place  or  places  for  a  free  school  or  schools,  or 
place  of  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  writing  and 
the  like,  consisting  of  one  master,  one  usher, 
and  one  writing-master  or  scribe  to  a  school, 
and  100  scholars,"  bo  established  in  Arundel 
County,  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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ditional duty  of  twenty  shillings  currentmoney 
per  poll  should  be  levied  on  all  Irish  servants, 
being  papists,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery 
by  the  importation  of  too  srreat  a  number  of 
them  into  this  province,  and  also  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  twenty  shillings  current 
money  per  poll  on  all  negroes,  for  raising 
a  fund  for  the  use  of  public  schools.  In 
1723,  "an  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  and  erecting  schools  in  the  several 
counties,"  was  passed,  with  a  preamble  set- 
ting forth  that  preceding  Assemblies  hare 
had  it  much  at  heart,  "  to  provide  for  the 
liberal  and  pious  education  of  the  youth 
of  the  province,  and  improving  their  natural 
abilities  and  acuteness  (which  seem  not  to 
be  inferior  to  any),  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  several  sta- 
tions and  employments  in  it,  either  in  re- 
gard to  church  or  state."  By  this  act  seven 
visitors  are  appointed  in  each  county,  with 
corporate  powers  to  receive  and  hold  estate 
to  the  value  of  ;eiOO  per  annum;  and  they 
are  authorized  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
purchase,  out  of  funds  realized  from  revenues 
already  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  one  hun- 
dred acres  more  or  less,  one  moiety  of  which 
is  to  aerve  for  making  corn,  grain,  and  pas- 
turage for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  master, 
who  is  prohibited  growing  tobacco,  or  per- 
mitting it  by  others  on  said  farm.  The 
visitors  are  directed  to  employ  good  school- 
masters, members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  pious  and  exemplary  lives  and  con- 
versation, and  capable  of  teaching  well  the 
grammar,  good  writing,  and  the  mathemat- 
ics, if  Bucn  can  be  conveniently  got,  on 
a  salary  of  £20  per  annum,  and  the  use  of 
the  plantation.  In  1728  the  master  of  each 
public  school  is  directed  "to  teach  as  many 
poor  children  gratis  as  the  majority  of  the 
visitors  should  order." 

Up  to  the  establishment  of  the  state  gov- 


ernment in  1^77,  there  was  no  system  of 
common  schools  for  elementary  instruction 
in  operation  in  Maryland.  "  A  free  school," 
like  the  free  endowed  grammar  school  of 
England,  was  established  In  a  majority  of 
counties,  two  of  which  were  subsequently 
converted  into  colleges,  that  of  Charlestown 
in  Kent  county,  into  Washington  College  in 
1782,  and  the  second  at  Annapolis  into  St. 
John's  College  in  1784 — the  former  "in 
honorable  and  perpetual  memory  of  his 
excellency  General  Washington,  the  illus- 
trious and  virtuous  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States." 

In  1896,  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  then  residing 
in  the  parish  of  Sheldon,  England,  was  made 
commissary  of  Maryland,  to  establish  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  colony.  His  first 
act  was  to  inaugurate  a  plan  of  parochial 
libraries  for  the  use  of  ministers  in  each 
parish.  Through  his  influence,  Princess 
Anne  made  a  benefaction  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  of 
having  the  capital  of  the  province  called 
after  her  name  (Annapolis),  donated  books 
to  the  value  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  the 
parish  library,  which  he  called  "  the  An- 
napolitan  Library,"  By  his  influence  in 
England  a  plan  of  "lending-libraries"  was 
projected  in  every  deanery  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  carried  out. 

Nkw  Jbbsit. — In  the  history  of  New 
Jersey  as  a  colony  we  find  no  trace  of  any 

feneral  legislation  or  governmental  action  in 
ehalf  of  schools.  Scattered  at  wide  ior 
tervala  over  the  state  were  schools  kept 
by  clei^men  in  connection  with  their 
churches. 

In  1748  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  was  obtained  from 
George  II.,  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Belcher,  "  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  learned  languages  and  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,"  During  the  adminb- 
tration  of  Governor  Franklin  in  1770,  a 
second  college  was  chartered,  with  the  name 
of  Queen's  (now  Rutger's)  College,  as  a 
school  of  theology  for  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  Neither  of  the  institutions  receiv- 
ed any  aid  from  the  government. 

Prnnstlvasia. — The  frame  of  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  dated 
April  25th,  16S2,  drawn  up  by  William 
Penn  before  leaviog  England,  contains  the 
following  provision  :    "  The  governor  and 
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provincial  council  shall  erect  and  order  all 
public  Bctoola  and  reward  the  anthora  of 
nseful  Bciencea  and  laudable  inventions  in 
said  province."  In  the  laws  agreed  upon 
a  few  months  later  in  the  same  year  by  the 
governor  and  divers  freemen  of  the  province 
in  England,  it  ia  provided  "  that  all  children 
within  this  province  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years  shall  be  taught  some  useful  trade,  or 
skil!,  to  the  end  that  none  be  idle,  but  that 
the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if 
they  become  poor,  may  not  want"  In  1683 
the  governor  and  council  in  Philadelphia, 
"  having  taken  into  their  serioas  considera- 
tion the  great  necessity  there  is  of  a  school- 
master in  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  sent  for 
Enoch  Flower,  an  inhabitant  of  sMd  town, 
who  for  twenty  years  past  hath  been  exer- 
cised in  that  care  and  employment  in  Eng- 
land, to  whom  having  communicated  their 
minds,  he  embraced  it  upon  the  following 
terms  :  to  learn  to  read  English,  4s.  by  the 
quarter ;"  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  6s. ; 
read,  write  and  cast  accounts,  8s, ;  for  board- 
ing a  scholar,  ilO  per  year.  In  168Q  the 
Society  of  Friends  established  a  Latin  school 
of  which  George  Keith  was  the  firet  teacher. 
In  1725  Rev.  Francis  Alison,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  but  educated  at  Glasgow,  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  New 
London,  in  Chester  county,  and  opened  a 
school  there,  which  had  great  reputation. 
He  at  one  time  resided  at  Thunder  Hill,  in 
Maryland,  where  he  educated  many  young 
men  who  were  afterward  distinguished  in 
the  Revolutionary  struggle.  He  was  subse- 
quently Provost  of  the  college  at  Philadel- 

In  1749  Benjamin  Franklin  published  his 
"  Proposals  relating  to  the  Education  of 
Youth,  tn  Pennsylvania,^'  out  of  which  ori- 
ginated subsequently  an  academy  and  char- 
ity school,  and  ultimately  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  head  of  the  English 
department  of  the  academy  in  1751  was  Mr. 
Dove,  who  was  then  engaged  in  giving  pub- 
lic lectures  in  experimental  philosophy  with 
apparatus — an  early  lyceum  or  popular  lec- 

In  1743  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety originated  in  a  "  Proposal  for  Promot- 
ing Useful  Knowledge,"  published  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  which,  after  various  forms 
of  oi^anization,  took  its  present  name  and 
shape  on  the  2d  of  Januair,  1769. 

In  1765  the  Medical  School  originated 
with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Moigan  to  the 


professorship  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physic;  in  1767  it  was  fully  organized,  and 
in  1768  degrees  in  medicine  were  for  the 
first  time  conferred. 

Among  the  denominational  schools  which 
grew  up  in  the  absence  of  any  general 
legislation  on  the  subject,  was  a  Moravian 
school  for  boys  at  Nazareth  in  1747,  and  for 
girla  at  Bethlehem  1749,  both  of  which  are 
still  in  existence,  and  the  latter,  especially, 
since  1 789,  has  been  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing female  seminaries  in  this  country. 


Delaware. — In  the  early  settlements  of 
the  Swedes  and  Dutch  in  Delaware,  the 
policy  of  connecting  a  school  with  the 
church  was  probably  imperfectly  carried 
out,  but  there  is  no  historical  trace  of  its 
existence.  The  only  school  legislation  of 
the  colony  extant,  is  an  act  incorporating 
,"  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  in  the 
borough  of  Wilmington,  and  county  of  New 
Castle,"  dated  April  10,  1773. 

North  Carolina, — In  North  Carolina  for 
fifty  years,  the  policy  of  the  provincial  au- 
thorities was  to  discourage  all  forms  of  re- 
ligious and  educational  activity  outside  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  the  extent  of  for- 
bidding expressly  the  establishment  of  print- 
ing presses.  The  first  act  on  record  relat- 
ing to  schools,  in  1764,  was  "  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  house  for  a  school,  and  the  residence 
of  a  schoolmaster  in  the  town  of  Newbem" 
— appropriating  the  half  of  two  Jots,  before 
set  apart  for  a  church,  for  this  purpose.  In 
1766  another  act  was  passed  incorporating 
trustees  for  this  school,  with  the  preamble 
"  that  a  number  of  well-disposed  persons, 
taking  into  consideration  the  great  necessity 
of  having  a  proper  school,  or  public  seminary 
of  learning  established,  whereby  the  present 
generation  may  be  brought  up  and  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and-£ttedfor  the  several  offices  and  purposes 
of  life,  have  at  great  expense  erected  a 
school-house  for  this  purpose ;"  and  provid- 
ing that  the  master  of  the  school  shall  be 
"  of  the  established  Church  of  England,  and 
licensed  by  the  governor."  Similar  acts  were 
passedinl770and  1779  for  schools  at  Edenton 
and  Hillsborough.  In  1770  an  act,  reciting 
that  a  very  promising  experiment  had  been 
made  in  the  town  of  Charlotte  in  the  county 
of  Mecklenbni^,  with  a  seminary  of  learning 
"a  number  of  youths  there  taught  making 
great  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
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learned  languages,  and  is  the  rudiments  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  having  gone  to  various 
colleges  in  distant  parts  of  America,"  incor- 
porates the  same  with  the  name  of  Queen's 
College.  This  act  was  repealed  hy  procla- 
mation in  the  neit  year,  but  in  17^7  it  was 
reincorporated  by  name  of  "Liberty  Hall." 
"With  the  downfall  of  the  royal  authority, 
Mid  the  religious  party  which  had  swayed 
the  colony,  a  new  education^  policy  was 
inaugurated. 

South  Carolina. — In  the  early  history 
of  the  colony  of  South  Carolina,  as  of  several 
other  ^;olonies,  the  first  efforts  to  establish 
schools  were  in  connection- with  the  predom- 
inant church  of  the  settiers,  i.  e.,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  through  the  aid  of  the 
"Venerable  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  By  the  mission- 
aries of  that  sooiet?  charity  schools  were 
established  in  several  parishes,  some  of  which 
were  afterward  endowed  by  individuals,  and 
incorporated  by  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
called  "Free  Schools."  la  1710  a  free 
school  of  this  character  was  established  at 
Goosecreek,  and  in  1713  in  Charleston ;  and 
by  the  general  act  of  February  22,  1732,  the 
justices  of  the  county  courts  were  author- 
ised to  erect  a  free  school  in  each  county 
And  precinct,  to  be  supported  by  assessment 
on  land  and  negroes.  Those  schools  were 
bound  to  teach  ten  poor  children  each,  if 
sent  by  said  justices.  In  1724,  a  memorial 
to  the  "  Venerable  Society"  from  the  parish 
of  Dorchester  seta  forth — "  The  chief  source 
of  irreligion  here  is  the  want  of  schools ; 
and  wo  may  justly  be  i^reheosive,  that  if 
oar  children  continne  longer  to  be  deprived 
of  opportunities  of  being  instructed,  Chris- 
tianity will  of  course  decay  insensibly,  and 
we  shall  have  a  generation  of  o^r  own  as 
ignorant  as  the  native  Indians."  Tb»  so- 
ciety  sent  out  schoolmasters  to  this  and 
other  parishes,  and  about  2000  volames^of 
bound  books.  In  1721  Mr.  Richard  Beves- 
ford  bequeathed  to  iba  parish  of  SL  Thomas 
and  St.  Dennis,  in  tcaet,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  poo£,  ;Bd600;  mi  in  1732 
Mr.  EicEard  Harris,  for  the  same  object, 
£1000.  In  1728  Eev.  Riohatd  Lndkm  bo- 
Queathed  his  whole  astate  to  the  pariah  of 
St.  James,  which  in  1778  amounted  to 
£15,272.  Other  bequests  for  the  same 
objects  were  made  at  different  times  before 
the  Revolution.  In  1743  Rev.  Alexander 
Garden  wrote  to  Uie  society  that  the  negro 


school  consisted  of  thirty  children,  and  in 
1750  that  it  was  going  on  with  all  desirable 
success.  Jn  1748  a  library  was  founded  in 
Charleston  by  an  association  of  seventeen 
young  men,  whose  first  object  was  to  collect 
new  pamphlets  and  magazines  published  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  the  course  of  a  year 
embraced  the  purchase  of  books.  After 
many  delays  and  refusals,  an  act  of  incor- 
poration was  obtained  in  1754.  There  is 
but  one  older  library  iu  this  country. 

Gbobqia.— The  earliest  effort  to  establish- 
schools  in  Geoi^a  was  made  by  the  Kev. 
George  Whitefield.  Before  leaving  England 
in  1737,  he  had  projected  an  Orphan  House, 
aft^rthe  plan  of  that  of  Dr.  Franke,  at  Halle, 
of  which-  an  account  about  that  time  ap- 
peared in  English.  His  first  visit  to  Savan- 
nah in  1738  satisfied  him  of  the  necessity 
of  a  charity  school  for  poor  and  neglected 
children,  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  he 
returned  to  England  to  obtain  his  ordination 
as  priest  and  collect  funds  for  his  educational 
enterprise.  The  trustees  of  the  colony  gava 
him  five  hundred  acres  of  land  upon  which 
to  erect  Lis  buildings.  These  were  selected 
about  ten  miles  out  of  Savannah,  and  on  th« 
25th  of  March,  1740,  he  laid  the  first  brick 
of  the  house,  which  he  called  Bethesda,  or 
House  of  Mercy,  and  opened  his  school  in 
temporary  shelters  with  forty  children.  In, 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  made  a  collec- 
tion and  preaching  tour  in  New  England, 
during  which  he  collected  over  £800  for  bia 
charity.  After  disasters  by  fire,  etc.,  tba 
Orplnui  House  property  was  bequeathed  to 
Seuna,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  trust  fos 
the  purposes  originally  designed,  and  subse- 
quently incorporated  for  this  purpose.  On 
Her  death,  and  after  the  Revolution,  the  legis- 
lature transferred  the  property  to  thirtees 
trustees,  to  manage  the  estate  and  make  reg- 
ulations  for  aa  academy  in  the  county  of 
Chatham.  Schools  were  established  by  the 
missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  Savannah,  Au- 
gusta, and  Frederica,  wid  by  the  Moraiiana 
and  Huguenots  in  their  respective  settle- 
ments. 


of  the  colonial  period  of  the  United  Stat 
were,  especially  in  its  earlier  portion,  closely 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  system*  of 
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the  colonics.  Schools  were  maintained  by 
individual  youth  trained  np  in  very  many 
cases,  because  it  was  a  duty  to  prepare  use- 
fill  future  members  of  the  church,  which  in 
some  of  the  colonies  was  also  the  state. 

In  three  states,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  Hampshire,  it  was  very  early 
made  the  legal  duty  of  parents  and  towns 
to  make  provision  for  the  eduoation  of  youth. 
Klsewhere,  such  efforts  as  were  made,  aside 
from  the  natural  desire  of  parents  to  afford 
their  children  such  an  education  as  was  auit- 
able  to  their  rant  in  life,  or  such  33  would 
aid  their  subsequent  progress  and  prosperity, 
were,  generally  speaking,  put  forth  by  clergy- 
men, ecclesiastical  bodies,  or  pious  laymen, 
for  colonial  institutions  for  secondary  edu- 
cation were  not  very  numerous,  including 
the  town  grammar  schools  of  New  England, 
and  a  small  number  of  endowed  or  free 
schools.  In  these  two  classes  of  institutions, 
a  small  number  of  pupils  were  prepared  to 
enter  college.  A  far  greater  number  of  col- 
lege students,  more  especially  in  the  middle 
and  southern  states,  were  prepared  by  clei^y- 
men,  who  received  each  a  small  number  of 
pupils  into  his  family,  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing some  additional  income.  There 
also  a  few  private  schools  of 
reputation  and  value. 

In  connection  with  these  educational  agen- 
cies, the  small  parochial  and  social  libraries, 
and  the  two  or  three  associations  for  the 
increase  and  dissemination  of  science,  should 
also  be  referred  to. 

The  institutions  of  superior  education, 
established  during  the  colonial  period,  were 
seven  in  number;  namely,  Harvard,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Yale,  Nassau  Hall,  Enters, 
Brown,  and  Columbia.  From  these  came 
forth  nearly  all  the  liberally  educated  men 
of  that  day,  though  it  was  a  custom  of  a  few 
of  the  weidthiest  families  of  the  day  to  grad 
nate  their  sons  at  a  European  university, 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  being  commonly  se- 
lected. The  colonial  colleges,  like  the 
schools  preparatory  to  them,  were  substan- 
tially churcn  institutions,  their  pupils  being 
the  stock  from  which  the  clerical  body  was 
reinforced. 

It  was  not  until  the  very  close  of  the  co- 
lonial period  that  a  few  special  or  profes- 
sional schools  were  established.  A  school 
of  medicine,  sufBciently  entitled  to  the  name, 
gave  degrees  in  New  York  in  1769  ;  a  sort 
of  theological  seminary  was  founded  in  Penn-  j 
sylvania  ut  l778 ;  while  the  first  law  school  I 
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only  arose  the  year  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
Professorships,  however,  in  these  depart- 
ments, had  afforded  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
struction in  all  of  them  as  part  of  the  college 
course,  long  before ;  indeed,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earliest  colleges. 

Female  education  was  comparatively  neg- 
lected in  the  colonial  period.  Girls  were 
taught  housewifely  duties  far  more  assidu- 
ously than  learning,  and  often  depended 
upon  home  instruction  for  whatever  educa- 
tion they  received;  neither  the  common 
schools  nor  those  for  secondary  education 
affording  or  being  designed  to  afford  accom- 
mpdatiun  for  them. 

That  special  supplementary  training  which 
at  the  present  day  does  so  much  to  alleviate 
the  misfortunes  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  feeble  minded,  was  quite  un- 
known, nor  was  the  idea  entertained  that 
such  a  training  was  practicable. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Thb  immediate  effects  of  the  war  of  th« 
Revolution  were  adverse,  and,  in  certain  as- 

Eects,  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  education, 
'angers  so  great  and  imminent  almost  en- 
grossed all  thought  and  absorbed  all  exertion 
and  resources.  Children,  indeed,  were  not 
left  without  the  instruction  of  the  family  and 
the  local  elementary  school,  and  they  were, 
thank  God,  everywhere  surrounded  with  the 
most  stirring  exhibitions  of  heroic  patriotism 
and  the  self-sacrificing  virtues.  But  too  gen- 
erally the  elementary  school  and  the  teacher^ 
never  properly  appreciated,  gave  way  to 
more  pressing  and  universally-felt  neceiwities. 
Higher  education  for  a  time  experienced  a 
severe  shock.  The  calls  of  patriotism  with-* 
drew  many  young  men  from  the  colleges  and 
the  preparatory  schools,  and  prevented  many 
more  from  resorting  thither.  The  impover* 
ishment  of  the  country,  and  the  demand  for 
immediate  action,  compelled  others  to  relin^ 
quish  an  extended  course  of  pn>fesRion^ 
study.  In  some  cases  the  presence  of  armies' 
caOsed  a  suspension  of  college  instruction  and 
the  dispersion  of  faculty  and  students,  and 
even  converted  tlie  cidlege  buildings  intO' 
barracks.  But  the  action  and  influence  of 
this  period  were  not  wholly  adverse  or  dis- 
astrous to  schools  and  higher  education.   The 
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public  mind  was  stimulated  into  greatly  in- 
creased activity — now,  for  the  first  time,  as- 
suming a  collective  existence  and  national 
characteristics.  The  heart,  of  the  people  was 
tlioroughlj  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  in  cheerfnlly  bearing  the  burdens  of 
society  with  diminished  resources,  and  in  re- 
pairing the  waste  and  destruction  of  the  war. 
The  examples  of  wisdom  and  eloquence  in 
council,  and  courage  and  heroism  in  the 
field,  and  of  patient  endurance  of  privation 
and  hardship,  and  towering  above  all  and 
outshining  all,  the  colossal  greatness  and 
transparent  purity  of  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington—these were  lessons  for  the  head  and 
the  heart  of  a  young  nation,  which  amply 
compensated  for  the  partial  and  temporary 
suspension  of  schools.  In  the  discussion  and 
reconstruction  of  political  society,  Jn  framing 
constitutions  and  Organic  l^islatlon,  and  in 
the  disposition  of  unsettled  territory,  the  im- 
portance of  the  elementary  school,  the  acad- 
emy, and  the  college,  was  recognized  and  pro- 
vided for. 

Among  the  earliest  to  do  justice  to  this 
great  subject  was  Noah  Webster,  who,  in  a 
series  of  essays,  first  published  in  a  New 
York  paper,  and  copied  extensively  by  the 
press  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  after- 
ward embodied  in  a  volume  with  other  fu- 
gitive pieces,  advocated  a  liberal  policy  by 
the  national  and  local  governments  in  fevor 
of  a  broad  system  of  education.  "  Here  every 
class  of  people  should  know  and  love  the 
laws.  This  knowledge  should  be  diff'used  by 
means  of  schools  and  newspapers ;  and  an  at- 
tachment to  the  laws  may  be  formed  by  eariy 
impression  upon  the  mind.  Two  regulations 
are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  repnblican 
governments :  1.  Such  a  dLstribution  of  lands 
and  such  principles  of  descent  and  alienation 
as  shall  give  every  citizen  a  power  of  acquir- 
ing what  his  industry  merits.  2.  Such  a  sys- 
tem of  education  as  shall  give  every  citizen 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
fitting  himself  for  places  of  trust."  "  Edu- 
cation should  be  the  first  care  of  a  legisla- 
ture ;  not  meiely  the  institution  of  schools, 
but  the  furnishing  them  with  the  best  men 
for  teachers.  A  good  system  of  schools 
should  be  the  first  article  in  a  code  of  politi- 
cal regulations ;  for  it  is  much  easier  to  in- 
troduce and  establish  an  effectual  system  for 
preserving  morals,  than  to  correct  by  penal 
statutes  the  ill  efiects  of  a  bad  system.  I  am 
so  fully  persuaded  of  this,  that  I  should  al- 
most adore  that  great  man  who  shall  change 


practice  and  opinions,  and  make  it  iij- 
table  for  the  first  and  best  men  to  supei'- 
intend  the  education  of  youth."     As  speci- 
mens of  the  utterances  of  eminent   public 
men  on  this  subject,  we  cite  the  following ; 

"  Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  imports 
ance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opin- 
ion, it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should 
be  enlightened."     Geobsh  WAaHiNorou. 

"The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  legis- 
lature in  making  liberal  appropriations  in 
money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academies 
and  colleges,  is  an  equal  honor  to  them  and 
their  constitnents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration 
for  letters  and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great 
and  lasting  good  to  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  to  the  world.  Great  is  tnith — great 
is  liberty — great  is  humanity — and  they  must  . 
and  will  prevail."  Johb  Adams. 


for  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting 
the  virtue,  and  advancing  the  happiness  of 
man.  And  I  do  hope,  in  the  present  spirit 
of  extending  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
the  biessiiigs  of  instiiiction,  I  see  a  prospect 
of  great  advancement  in  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  and  this  may  proceed  to  an  in- 
definite, although  not  an  infinite,  degi'ee.  A 
system  of  general  instruction,  which  shall 
i-ea«h  every  description  of  our  citiiens,  from 
the  richest  to  tiie  poorest,  as  it  was  the  ear- 
liest, so  shall  it  be  the  latest  of  all  the  public 
concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to 
take  an  interest.  Give  it  to  us,  in  any  shape, 
and  recei\'e  for  the  inestimable  boon  the 
thanks  of  the  young,  and  the  blessings  of 
the  old,  who  are  past  all  other  services  but 
prayei-s  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country, 
and  blessings  to  those  who  promote  it." 
Thomas  Jbi 


"  Learned  institutions  ought  to  be  the  fa- 
vorite objects  with  every  free  people ;  thev 
throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which 
is  the  best  security  against  crafty  and  dan- 
gerous encroachments  on  the  public  libeity. 
They  multiply  the  educated  individuals,  from 
among  whom  the  people  may  elect  a  due 
portion  of  their  public  agents  of  every  de- 
scription, more  especially  of  those  who  are 
to  frame  the  laws;  by  the  perspicuity,  the 
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consistency,  and  the  stability,  as  well  as  by 
the  justice  and  equal  spirit  of  which,  the  great 
Bociid  purposes  are  to  be  answered." 

Jambs  Madison. 

"  Moral,  political  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment, are  duties  assigned  by  the  Author  of 
our  existence  to  social,  no  less  than  to  indi- 
vidual man.  For  the  fnlfilment  of  these  du- 
ties, governments  are  invested  with  power, 
and  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  is  a  duty  sacred  and  in- 
dispensable." John  Qvisor  Adams. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  happi- 
n  f  the  State,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 

that  ou  government,  which  unites  into  one 
all  tl  m  ds  of  the  State,  should  possess  in 
a  e  n  nt  degree  not  only  the  understand- 
no'  tl  e  passions,  and  the  will,  but  above  all, 
the  n  al  faculty  and  the  conscience  of  an 
ludindual.  Nothing  can  be  politically  right 
that  is  morally  wrong;  and  no  necessity  can 
ever  sanctify  a  law  that  is  contrary  to  equity. 
Virtue  is  the  soul  of  a  Republic.  To  pro- 
mote this,  laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice 
and  immorality  will  be  as  ineffectual  as  the 
increase  and  enlargement  of  jails.  There  is 
but  one  method  of  preventing  crime  and  of 
rendering  a  republican  form  of  government 
durable ;  and  that  is,  by  disseminating  the 
seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  through  every 
part  of  the  State,  by  means  of  proper  modes 
and  places  of  edacation ;  and  this  can  be 
done  effectually  only  by  the  interference  and 
aid  of  the  legislature.     I  am  so  deeply  im- 

Eressed  with  this  opinion,  that  were  tnis  the 
ist  evening  of  my  life,  I  would  not  only  say  to 
the  asylum  of  my  ancestors  and  my  beloved 
native  country,  with  the  patriot  of  Venice, 
'  £ifo  perpetua,'  but  I  would  add,  as  the  best 
proof  of  ray  affection  for  her,  my  parting  ad- 
vice to  the  guardians  of  her  liberties,  establish 
and  support  public  schools  in  every  part  of 
the  State."  Benjamin  Rush. 


"  There  is  one  object  which  I  earnestly  re- 
commend to  your  notice  and  patronage — I 
mean  our  institutions  for  the  education  of 
youth.  ITie  importance  of  common  schools 
is  best  estimated  by  the  good  effects  of  them 
where  they  most  abound  and  are  best  regu- 
lated. Our  ancestors  have  transmitted  to  us 
many  excellent  institutions,  matured  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  ages.  Let  them 
end  to  posterity,  accompanied  with  oth- 
which,  by  promoting  useful  knowledge, 


and  multiplying  the  blessings  of  social  order, 
diffusing  the  iniluence  of  moral  obligations, 
may  be  reputable  to  us,  and  beneficial  to 
them."  John  Jav. 

"  The  first  duty  of  government,  and  the 
surest  evidence  of  good  government,  is  the 
encouragement  of  education.  A  general  dif- 
fuMon  of  knowledge  is  the  precursor  and  pro- 
tector of  republican  institutions,  and  in  it  we 
must  confide  as  the  conservative  power  that 
will  watch  over  our  liberties  and  guard  tliem 
against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption  and  vio- 
lence. I  consider  the  system  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools  as  the  palladium  of  ourfreedom, 
for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  be  entei^ 
tained  of  its  subversion,  as  long  as  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  enlightened  by  educa- 
tion. To  increase  the  funds,  to  extend  the 
benefits,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of  this 
excellent  system,  is  worthy  of  youv  most  de- 
liberate attention.  I  can  not  recommend  in 
terms  too  strong  and  impressive,  as  munifi- 
cent appropriations  as  the  faculties  of  the 
State  will  authorize  for  all  establishments 
connected  with  the  interests  of  education, 
the  exaltadon  of  literature  and  science,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  human  mind." 

De  Witt  Clinton. 

"  The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the 
world  uneducated,  defrauds  the  community 
of  a  lawful  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a 
"  Chancbllob  Kbnt. 


In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  press  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation 
on  the  subject,  the  experience  of  the  New 
England  States  is  constantly  cited  as  an  irre- 
futable argument  in  favor  of  public  schools 
and  universal  education.  The  character  and 
value  of  this  example  are  admirably  set  forth 
by  Daniel  Webster; 

"  In  this  particular.  New  England  may  be 
allowed  to  claim,  I  think,  a  meiit  of  a  pecu- 
liar character.  She  early  adopted  and  has 
constantly  maintained  the  principle,  that  it 
is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the  bounden 
duty  of  government,  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  youth.  That  which  is  else- 
where left  to  chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure 
by  law.  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruc- 
tion, we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation 
in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look 
not  to  the  question,  whether  he  himself  have, 
or  have  not,  children  to  be  benefited  by  the 
education  for  which  he  pays.     We  regard  it 
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as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by 
whicli  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of 
society  are  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent  in 
Eome  measure  the  extension  of  the  penal 
code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conserva- 
tive principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in 
an  early  ago.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling 
of  respectability,  and  a  sense  of  character,  by 
enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the 
sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  By  gen- 
eral instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere;  to 
keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn 
the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as 
well  as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the  de- 
nunciations of  religion,  against  immorality 
and  crime.  We  hope  for  a  security,  beyond 
the  law,  and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence 
of  enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  sen- 
timent. We  hope  to  continue  and  prolong 
the  time  when,  in  the  villages  and  farm- 
houses of  New  England,  there  may  be  undis- 
turbed sleep  within  unbarred  doors.  And 
knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly 
on  the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it, 
we  endeavor  to  ^ve  a  safe  and  proper  direc- 
tion to  that  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
expect  all  men  to  be  philosophers  or  states- 
men ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  ex- 
pectation of  the  duration  of  our  system  of 
fovernment  rests  on  that  trust,  that  by  the 
iffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and 
virtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may 
be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence  and 
overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  un- 
dermining of  licentiousness." 

The  action  of  Congress,  and  of  the  early 
constitutional  conventions  of  the  several 
states,  shows  how  nobly  the  public  miud 
responded  to  these  appeals. 

On  the  I7th  of  May,  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  for  that  purpose, 
introduced  into  the  old  Congress  an  ordin- 
ance respecting  the  disposition  of  the  public 
lauds;  but  this  contained  no  reference  to 
schools  or  education.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1785,  another  ordinance  was  introduced — by 
whom  does  not  appear  on  the  journal — and 
on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  was  recom- 
mitted to  a  committee  consisting  of  Pierce 
Long  of  New  Hampshire,  Rufiis  King  of 
Massachusetts,  David  Howell  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, Wm.  S.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  R.  R, 
Livingston  of  New  York,  Charles  Stewart  of 
New  Jersey,  Joseph  Gardner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, John  Henry  of  Maryland,  William 
Grayson  of  Virginia,  Hugh  Williamson  of 


North  Carolina,  John  Bull  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  William  Houston  of  Geotgia.  On 
the  I4th  of  April  following,  this  committee 
reported  the  ordinance — by  whom  drawn  up 
no  clue  is  given — which,  after  being  perfect- 
ed, was  passed  the  20th  of  May  following, 
and  became  the  foundation  of  the  existing 
land  system  of  the  United  States, 

By  one  of  its  provisions,  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion of  every  township  was  reserved  "/or  the 
Tnaintenance  of  public  tckools  ;"  or,  in  other 
words,  one  section  out  of  the  thirty-six 
composing  each  township.  The  same  pro- 
vision was  incorporated  in  the  lar^e  land 
sale,  in  1786,  to  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the 
following  year  in  Judge  Symmes'  purchase. 
The  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
River  Ohio,  and  which  confinned  the  pro- 
visions of  the  land  ordinance  of  1786,  pro- 
vides further,  that,  "Rblioion,  Mobalitt 
and  Knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 

fovernment  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
CHOOLS,  AMD  THE  UEANS  OF  EDUCATION, 
SHALL    BB    FOBEYER    ENCOURAOED."        FrOm 

that  day  to  the  present,  this  noble  policy 
has  been  confirmed  and  extended,  till  its 
blessings  now  reach  even  the  distant  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  Fiirr  millions  or  acbes 
of  the  public  domain  have  been  set  apart  and 
consecrated  to  the  high  and  ennobling  pur- 
poses of  education,  together  with  five  per 
cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all 
public  lauds  in  each  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories ia  which  they  are  situated. 

During  this  period  individual  beneficence 
and  associated  enterprise  began  to  be  direct- 
ed to  the  building  up,  furnishing,  and  main- 
taining libraries,  colleges,  academies,  and 
scientific  institutions.  Societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  literature,  and  schools 
for  professional  training,  were  founded  and 
incorporated,  aud  men  of  even  moderate 
fortune  began  to  feel  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,  and  to  see  that  a  wise  endowment 
for  the  relief  of  suffering,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
science  to  the  useful  arts,  the  conservation 
of  good  morals,  and  the  spread  of  religions 
truth,  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
a  good  investment — an  investment  produo- 
tive  of  the  greatest  amount  of  the  highest 
good  both  to  the  donor  and  his  posterity, 
and  which  makes  the  residue  of  the  prop- 
erty from  which  it  is  taken  both  more  se. 
and  more  valuable. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
STATE  AND  NATIONAL  ACTION. 

INTBODOCTION. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  out  in 
separate  cliannels  the  action  of  the  National 
and  State  governments,  which  together  con- 
stitute the  legislative  power  of  the  United 
States,  both  of  which  have  been  exerted  on 
the  education  and  educational  iuatitationB  of 
the  whole  country ;  but  confine  ourselves 
mainly  to  an  exposition  of  the  State  systems 
of  public  instruction,  with  an  incidental 
notice  of  such  national  institutions  as  belong 
to  each  department  treated  o£  Before  enter- 
ing on  this  exposition,  we  give  from  the  most 
reliable  cotemporaneons  authority  (A  Hin- 
toricat  and  Geographical  Accmtnt  of  the 
United  StaUs,  By  Noah  WfhsUr,  Jr., 
1804),  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  slate 
of  learning  and  of  educational  institutions 
in  the  whole  country  at  the  opening  of  this 
century. 

I,  IDUCATIONAl  INSTITirriOKS  ABOUT  1800. 


Of  (he  State  of  Lmrning. — An  old  law  of 
the  colony  (1719),  directed  every  town,  con- 
taining one  hundred  families,  to  provide  a 
grammar  school ;  in  which  also  was  to  be 
taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
This  law  was  not  well  executed.  Since  the 
revolution,  a  law  of  the  state  has  directed 
the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the  several 
towns  under  certain  penalties.  There  are 
also  social  libraries  ;  and  newspapers  circu- 
late in  almost  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Of  the  Academies. — At  Exeter  an  acad- 
emy, founded  by  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  and 
called  after  his  name,  was  incorporated  in 
1781,  At  Atkinson,  an  academy  founded 
by  Nathaniel  Peahody,  Esq.,  was  incor- 
porated in  1790.  Academies  are  also 
found  at  Amherst,  Charlestown  and  Concord. 
Of  Dartmouth  Onllefte. — At  Hanover,  in 
Grafton  county,  is  a  college  founded  by  Dr. 
Wheelock  in  1769,  with  a  special  view  to 
the  instruction  of  younglndians.  Although 
this  object  has  in  a  great  measure  failed, 
the  institution  is  prosperons  and  highly 
useful.  The  number  of  students  is  seldom 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  its  funds, 
consisting  of  new  lands,  are  increasing  in 
value ;  its  library  and  apparatus  are  tolerably 
complete ;  its  situation  is  pleasant  and  ad- 


vantageous.    It    takes    its    name    from    a 
principal  benelactor,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 


Of  the  Slate  of  Learning. — Learning  re- 
ceives from  the  people  of  Vermont  all  the 
encouragement  that  can  be  expected  from 
an  agricultural  people  in  a  new  settlement. 
Schools  for  common  education  are  planted 
in  every  part  of  the  slate ;  and  two  col- 
leges are  established,  one  at  Middlebnry, 
the  other  at  Burlington,  in  which  are 
taught  classical  learning,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,    philosophy,  and 


MASSACHUSEnS. 

Of  the  Slate  of  Learning. — In  Massachu- 
setts the  principal  institutions  for  science 
are  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
college  at  Wiiliamstown.  The  university 
of  Cambridge  was  founded  in  1638 — it  is 
well  endowed — is  furnished  with  professors 
of  the  several  sciences — a  large  library 
and  apparatus — and  contains  usually  from 
one  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred 
students.  Williams  college,  in  Williams- 
town,  founded  in  1793,  is  in  a  thriving 
state.     Academies  are  established  in  various 

Earta  of  the  state,  in  which  are  taught  the 
beral  sciences,  as  well  as  the  languages. 
The  laws  of  the  state  require  a  school  to 
be  kept  in  every  town,  having  fifty  house- 
holders, and  a  grammar  school  in  every 
town  having  two  hundred  families.  And 
although  the  laws  are  not  rigidly  obeyed, 
still  most  of  the  children  in  the  state 
have  access  to  a  school. 

Of  the  Stale  of  Learning  and  Melipion.— 
The  laws  of  Massachusetts  direct  that  a 
school  shall  be  kept  in  each  town,  and  lands 
arc  ret^ued,  as  public  lots,  for  the  support 
of  schools  and  the  gospel  ministry.  These 
beneficial  institutions  are  enjoyed  in  the 
old  settlements ;  but  a  great  part  of  the 
district,  being  lately  settled,  is  not  well 
supplied  with  schools. 

BHODB  ISIAND. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — There  is  a 
college  at  Providence,  founded  by  the  Bap- 
tists, containing  forty-eight  rooms  for 
students,  and  eight  rooms  for  public  uses. 
It  has  a  library  of  near  three  thousand 
volumes — and  an  apparatus  for  experiments 
in  philosophy.  It  ia  furnished  with  a  presi- 
dent and  suitable  instrnctors  for  the  students 
who  are  usually  about  fifty  in  number.     In 
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the  lai^e  towns,  and  in  some  others,  there 
are  private  achoola  for  teaching  tbe  com- 
mon branches  of  learning. 

CONKECriCUT. 

Of  the  Slate  of  Learning. — Soon  after 
the  settlement  of  Connecticut,  the  General 
Court  passed  laws  directing  schools  to  he 
tept  in  eveiy  village,  and  providing  funds 
to  encourage  them.  Every  town  or  village 
containing  a  certain  number  of  families, 
was  directed  to  maintain  a  school,  and  em- 
powered to  draw  from  the  treasury  of  the 
state,  a  sum  equal  to  one  five-hundredih 
part  of  the  amount  of  the  property  of  the 
town,  as  assessed  in  the  grand  list,  By 
means  of  this  provision,  common  schools 
have  been  kept  in  all  parts  of  the  state, 
and  every  person  is  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  keep  accounts.  By  the  sale  of  the 
western  reserve  in  1795,  still  more  liberal 
and  permanent  funds  were  provided  for  the 
support  of  schools.  In  winters  the  latter 
children  are  instructed  by  men ;  in  sum- 
mer, small  children  attend  the  schools,  and 
are  taught  by  women ;  in  general  the  in- 
structors are  selected  from  persons  of  good 
families  and  reputation. 

Of  Yale  College. — Yale  College,  so  called, 
from  a  piincipal  benefactor,  was  founded  in 
the  year  1100  at  Killingworth,  but  fixed  at 
New  Haven  in  1716.  It  consists  of  three 
colleges,  each  containing  thirty-two  rooms, 
a  chapel  and  museum — has  a  library  of 
about  two  thousand  volumes,  and  a  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  Its  funds  are  ample, 
and  from  thirty  to  fifty  students  are  annu- 
ally graduated  at  the  public  commencement 
in  September.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  eleven  clei^ymen. 
and  eight  laymen.  Tlie  vacancies  among 
the  clerical  members  are  supplied  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  lay  members  are 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  six 
senior  members  of  the  council  of  the 
state,  or  upper  house. 

Of  Aeademies  and  Grammar  Schools. — 
By  law,  a  grammar  school  may  he  established 
in  any  town  in  the  state,  by  a  vote  of  the 
inhabitants  in  legal  meeting;  and  many 
academies  are  established  and  maintained 
by  private  funds.  In  these  are  taught  not 
only  the  primary  branches  of  learning,  but 
geography,  grammar,  the  languages,  and 
higher  branches  of  mathematics.  There 
are  also  academies  for  young  ladies,  in  which 
are  taught  the  additional  branches  of 
needle -work,    drawing,      and     embroidery. 


Among  the  academies  of  the  first  reputation 
are,  one  in  Plainfield,  and  the  Bacon  acad- 
emy in  Colchester,  whose  funds  amount  to 
about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
most  distiuguiahed  schools  for  young  ladies 

i.  Union  school  in  New  Haven,  and  one 

Litchfield. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — A  college  was 
founded  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1754, 
and  incorporated  by  charter  from  the  king. 
After  the  revolution,  the  legislature  instituted 
a  university  consisting  of  a  number  of  re- 
gents, whose  powers  extend  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  colleges,  academies  and  schools, 
throughout  the  state.  They  are  authorized 
to  found  colleges  and  academies,  confer 
degrees,  visit  ail  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  make  regulations  for  their  government 

Of  Columbia  and  Union  Colleges. — By 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1787,  found- 
ing the  university  of  the  state,  the  college 
in  New  York  received  the  name  of  Cohimhia, 
and  all  the  privileges  and  powers,  derived 
from  its  charter,  were  confirmed.  It  is 
under  the  government  of  twenty-four 
trustees,  and  has  considerable  funds.  Its 
instructors  are  a  president  and  professors 
of  the  principal  sciences.  The  building  ia 
of  stone,  three  stories  high,  and  contain- 
ing forty-eight  apartments.  The  college  is 
furnished  with  a  chapel,  a  library,  museum, 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  Union  college 
was  founded  at  Schenectady  in  1795,  and 
ia  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Of  Academies  and  Schools. — Several  re- 
spectable academies  are  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  atate,  in  which  are  tanght 
the  learned  languages,  geography,  grammar, 
and  mathematics.  Until  since  the  revolu- 
tion, common  schoola  received  no  encour- 
agement from  the  public  treasury,  or  the 
laws.  But  in  1795,  a  law  of  the  state  ap- 
propriated a  large  sum  of  money  for  erecting 
achool-houses,  and  paying  teachers,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  which  are  visible.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  rudimentary  instruction  of  the 
laboring  people  has  not  been  general. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — The  education 
of  youth  in  New  Jersey  depends  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  individuals,  and 
therefore  is  neglected  by  some  classes  of  the 
people.  In  the  more  populous  towns  and 
villages  are  academies  and  schools  of  liigh 
reputation.  The  college  at  Princeton,  called 
Nassau  Hall,  is  a  seminary  of  distinguished 
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reputation,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  students 
are  annually  graduated. 

PHNNSILVANIA. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — In  Pennsyl- 
vania is  one  university,  the  seat  of  which 
is  Philadelphia;  a  college  at  OarJ isle,  and 
anotlier  at  Lancaster.  There  are  numerous 
academies  and  schools  in  Philadelphia  and 
other  large  towns.  The  legislature  hav 
served  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land 
fund  for  supporting  public  schools.  The 
Moravian  academies  at  Bethlehem  and  Naz- 
areth, are  noted  for  strict  discipline. 


There  is  an  academy  of  Wari'enton,  and  a 
few  others  in  the  state ;  but  the  education 
of  all  classes  of  people  is  not  general.  In 
1803,  however,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
for  the  establishment  of  public  schools. 


Of  the  Schools. — There  are  privat-e  schooli 
in  this  state,  and  especially  in  Wilmington, 
In  1Y93,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for 
creating  a  fun<l  for  the  support  of  public 
schools.  There  is  no  college  in  the  state, 
but  an  academy  at  NewarK:,  a  few  miles 
from  Wilmington. 


Of  the  Literary  Institutions. — The  prin- 
cipal institutions  for  the  edneation  of  youth 
are,  Wrtshington  academy,  in  Somerset 
county,  instituted  in  1779 ;  Washington  col- 
lege at  Chester,  founded  in  1782  ;  St.  Johns 
college  at  Annapolis,  founded  in  1784;  a 
college  at  Georgetown,  instituted  by  the 
Catholics  ;  and  Cokeabury  college  in  Har- 
ford County,  instituted  by  the  methodists 
in  1786.  There  are  private  schools  in  many 
places;  and  private  tutors  in  families;  and 
many  young  men  are  sent  for  their  education 
either  to  Europe,  oi'  the  northern  states. 


Siminarifs  of  Learning. — The  college  in 
Williamsburg  was  founded  during  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  called  by  their 
names.  It  was  endowed  by  them  with 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  duty  of  one  penny  on  the  pound 
of  tobacco  exported — with  a  duty  on  skins 
and  furs  exported,  and  liquors  imported.  It 
is  under  the  government  of  twenty  visitors, 
a  president  and  professors  in  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  science.  There  is  also 
a  college  in  Prince  Edward,  and  academies 
in  the  principal  towns,  as  well  aa  numerous 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 


Of  the  State  of  Learning. ~la  1789  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating  a 
number  of  persona  as  trustees  of  a  univer- 
sity to  be  established,  and  funds  were  sup- 
plied for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings. 
22* 


Of  the  Seminaries  of  Learning. — Gentle- 
men of  property  have  been  accustomed  to 
send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  England 
for  an  education.  Some  of  them  send 
their  sons  to  one  of  the  colleges  in  the 
northern  states.  There  are  several  institu- 
tions in  the  States  called  colleges  and  acade- 
mies— a  college  in  Charleston,  one  at  Winns- 
borough,  in  Camden  district,  one  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  one  at  Beaufort,  with  consider- 
able funds.  There  are  several  academies 
and  schools  in  Charleston,  Beaufort,  and 
other  parts  of  the  state.  The  South  Caro- 
lina College  was  incorporated  in  1801,  with 
an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  erecting  buildings  in  Columbia,  and  six 
thousand  dollars  yearly  for  instructors. 

GEORGIA. 

Of  the  Literary  Inslitvtions.— The  legis- 
lature of  Georgia  lia^  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  college  at  Louisville.  There  are 
also  some  schools  in  the  state.  A  law  of 
the  state  has  incorporated  a  number  of  lite- 
rary gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
hahing  and  superintending  seminaries  of 
learning — fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  are 
appropriated  for  funds,  for  this  university — 
and  a  sum  of  money  in  each  connty  for 
maintaining  an  academy.  The  funds  des- 
tined by  Mr.  Whitfield  to  maintain  an  or- 
phan house,  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  the 
countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  trust,  are  vested 
'    commissioners  to, support  acollege. 

KENTUCKY. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — Provision  has 
en  made  by  law   for  founding  and  main- 
taining acollege,  and  schools  are  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  state. 


Of  Learning. — Several  schools  are  estab- 
hed  in  this  state,  and  by  law  provision  is 
made  for  three    colleges.     There  is  also  a 
society  for  promoting  useful  knowledge. 

Before  entering  on  a  systematic  snrvey  of 
the  development  of  education  in  its  ditferent 
'  ipartments  of  elementary,  secondary,  supe- 
rior, professional  and  supplementary  instruc- 
tion, we  give  in  the  following  table  the 
gra<lual  growth  of  the  country  from  13  toi 
"  States,  with  their  population  In  1870. 
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To  understand  the  rea)  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  oi^anization,  administra- 
tion, and  instruction  of  institutlona  of  learn- 
ing in  tiiia  country,  and  at  the  aanie  time  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  many  agencies 
and  meMiB  of  popular  education  hesides 
schools,  books  and  teachers,  we  must,  as  far 
as  we  can,  look  into  the  schools  themselves, 
as  they  were  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and 
realize  the  circumstances  undei'  which  some 
of  the  noblest  characters  of  our  history  have 
been  developed.  As  a  contribution  to  onr 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  we  bring  together  the 
testimony  of  seveml  eminent  men  who  were 
pupils  or  teachers  in  these  schools,  and  who 
assisted  in  various  ways  in  achieving  their 
improvement. 

UETTEB  FBOII    NOAH   waBSTRB,   LL.D, 

"Nbw  HiVEM,  March  lOth,  1840. 

"  Mr.  Barnard  :  I>ear  Sir — You  desire 
me  to  give  you  some  informaticHi  as  to  the 
mode  of  instruction  in  common  schools  when 
I  was  young,  or  before  the  Revolution.  I  be- 
lieve you  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  mana^ng  common  schools,  at 
the  present'  time,  than  I  am ;  and  I  am  not 
ftble  to  institute  a  very  exact  comparison 
between  the  old  modes  and  the  present. 
From  what  I  know  of  the  present  schools  in 
Ifce  country,  I  believe  the  principal  difference 
between  the  schotJs  of  former  times  and  at 
present  consists  in  the  books  and  instruments 
used  in  the  modern  schools. 

"  When  I  was  young,  the  hooks  used  were 
chiefly  or  wholly  Dilworth's  SpdKng  Bootes, 
the  Psalter,  Testament  and  Bible.  No  ge- 
<wraphy  was  studied  before  the  publication 
at  Dr.  Morse's  small  books  on  that  subject, 
Aetat  the  year  1786  or  1787.  No  history 
was  read,  as  iar  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
for  there  was  no  abridged  history  of  the 
United  States.  Kxcent  the  books  above 
mentioned,  no  book  for  reading  was  used 
before  the  publication  of  the  Third  Part  of 
my  Institute,  in  1 785.  In  some  of  the  early 
editions  of  that  book,  I  introduced  &ort 
Doticos  of  tlie  geoenwl^  aai  histo^  of  the 
United  States,  aiS  these  led  to  more  en- 
Iwgnt  lieseriptions  of  the  country.  In  178S, 
at  lite  requjMt  of  Hr.  Marea,  I  wrote  an  ao- 


count  of    the   transactions   in   the  United 

States,  after  the  Revolution ;  which  account 
fills  nearly  twenty  p^es  iu  the  first  volume 
of  his  octavo  editions. 

"Before   the   Revolution,  and   for  some. 


schools ;  all  writing  and  the  operations  in 
arithmetic   were    on    paper.      The  t      ' 
wrote   the    copies    and    gave   the   f 


•■  teacher 


arithmetic ;  few  or  none  of  the  pupils  having 
any  books  as  a  guide.  Such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  in  which  I  received  my 
early  education. 

"  The  introduction  of  my  SpcTRng  Book, 
first  published  in  1783,  produced  a  great 
change  in  the  department  of  spelling;  and 
from  the  information  1  can  gain,  spelling  was 
taught  with  more  eai-e  and  accuracy  for 
twenty  years  or  more  after  tJiat  period,  than 
it  Las  been  since  the  introduction  of  multi- 
plied books  and  studies.* 

"  No  English  grammar  was  generally 
taught  in  common  schools  when  I  was 
young,  except  that  in  Dilworth,  and  that  to 
no  good  purpose.  In  short,  the  iiistruetioa 
in  schools  was  very  imperfect,  in  every 
branch ;  and  if  I  am  nut  mii^informed,  it  i) 
so  to  this  day,  in  many  branches.  Indeed 
there  is  danger  of  running  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  and  instead  of  having  too  few 
books   in   our  schools,  we   shall  have  too 


T>r.  Webster,  in  an  essay  published  in  s 
New  York  paper  in  1788,  "On  the  Educa- 
tion of  Youth  in  America,"  and  in  another 
essay  published  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  in  1790,, 
"On  Property,  Government,  Education,  Re-. 
ligion,  Agriculture,  etc.,  in  the  Uniteil 
6tates,"f  while  setting  forth  some  of  the 
cwdinal  doctrines  of  American  educKtion  axl 
now  held,  throws  light  on  the  condition  of 
schools  and  colleges  in  difierest  pAfts  of  tj)« 
country  at  that  date. 

"  The  first  error  that  I  would  mention  ia  » 


*  "Tbe  genend  use  of  myBpellbiK  Book  In  tbe 
TJoited  States  bas  had  s  most  exteaaive  oGfect  i» 
corredjng  the  pronuiicialioB  of  words,  sad  giving 
ufiifbraiit;  to  the  langnafp;  Of  this  chai^^,  the 
present  generation  can  have  a  TVty  Impwfict  Idaa." 

f  These  aae&je  were  Aftorwanls  opllaetod  mitt 

others  in  a  volume  ectiHed  "A  Cellecljiw  at  Si^ 
lajB  and  Furtive  Writings,  ete."  Zj  Noah  Wtilwter, 
Jr.     Boston:  1790. 
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too  general  attention  to  the  dead  langu^ea, 
with  a  neglect  of  onr  ova.  .  .  .  This 
neglect  is  so  general  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
institution  to  be  found  in  the  country  where 
the  English  tongue  is  taught  regularly  from 
its  elements  to  its  pure  and  regular  eonatmc- 
tion  in  prose  and  verse.  Perhaps  in  moat 
schools  boys  are  taught  the  definition  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  a  few  hard  names  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  which  the 
teacher  seldom  attempts  to  explain ;  this  is 
called  learning  grammar.  .  .  .  The  prin- 
ciples of  any  science  aiFord  pleasure  to  the 
student  who  comprehends  them.  In  order  to 
render  the  study  of  langu^e  agreeable,  the 
distinctions  between  words  should  be  illus- 
trated by  the  difference  in  visible  objects. 
Examples  should  be  presented  to  the  sen- 
ses which  are  the  inlets  of  all  our  knowledge. 
"  Another  error  which  is  frequent  in 
America,  is  that  a  master  undertakes  to 
teach  many  different  branches  in  the  same 
Bchool,  In  new  settlements,  where  the 
people  are  poor,  and  live  in  scattered  situa- 
tions, the  practice  is  often  unavoidable.  Bat 
in  populous  towns  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
defective  plan  of  education.  For  suppose 
the  teacher  to  be  equally  master  of  all  the 
branches  which  he  attempts  to  teach,  which 
seldom  happens,  yet  his  attention  must  be 
distracted  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and 
conseqoently  painful  to  himself,  and  not  use- 
fill  to  his  pupils.  Add  to  thia  the  continual 
interruptions  which  the  students  of  one 
branch  suiFer  from  those  of  another,  which 
must  retard  the  progress  of  the  whole  school. 
It  is  a  much  more  eligible  plan  to  appropri- 
ate an  apartment  to  each  branch  of  educa- 
tion, with  a  teacher  who  makes  that  branch 
bis  sole  employment.  .  .  .  Indeed  what 
is  now  called  a  liberal  education  disqualifies 
a  man  for  business.  Habits  are  formed  in 
^outh  and  by  practice ;  and  as  business  is 
m  some  measure  mechanical,  every  person 
should  he  exercised  in  his  employment  in  an 
early  period  of  life,  that  his  habits  may  be 
formed  by  the  time  his  apprenticeship  ex- 
pires. An  education  in  a  university  inter- 
feres with  the  forming  of  these  habits,  and 
perhaps  forms  opposite  habits ;  the  mind 
may  contract  a  fondnesB  for  ease,  for  plea- 
snre,  or  for  boots,  which  no  efforts  can  over- 
come. An  academic  education,  which  should 
fiimish  the  youth  with  some  ideas  of  men 
and  ^ings,  and  leave  time  for  an  apprentice- 
ship  before  the  age    of  twenty-one   years. 


raployments, 

"But  the  principal  defect  in  our  plan  of 
education  m  America  is  the  want  of  good 
teachers  in  the  academies  and  common 
schools.  By  good  teachers  I  mean  men  of 
unblemished  reputation,  and  possessed  of 
abilities  competent  to  their  station.  That  a 
man  should  be  master  of  what  he  undertakes 
to  teach  is  a.  point  that  will  not  he  disputed ; 
and  yet  it  is  certain  that  abilities  are  often 
dispensed  with,  either  through  inattention 
or  fear  of  expense.  To  those  who  em- 
ploy ignorant  men  to  instruct  their  children, 
let  me  say,  it  is  better  for  youth  to  have  no 
education  than  to  have  a  bad  one ;  for  it  is 
more  difficult  to  eradicate  habits  than  to  im- 
press new  ideas.  The  tender  shrub  is  easily- 
bent  to  any  figure ;  but  the  tree  which  has 
acquired  its  full  growth  resists  all  impres- 
sions. Yet  abilities  are  not  the  sole  reqni-. 
sites.  The  instructors  of  youth  ought,  of  all 
men,  to  be  the  most  prudent,  accompliahod, 
^reeable,  and  respectable.  What  avail  a 
man's  parts,  if,  while  he  is  'the  wisest  and 
brightest,'  he  is  the  'meanest  of  mankind)' 
The  pernicious  effects  of  bad  example  on  the 
minds  of  youth  will  probably  be  acknowl- 
edged ;  but,  with  a  view  to  improvement,  it 
is  mdispCDsably  necessary  that  the  teachers 
should  possess  good  breeding  and  agreeable 
manners.  In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  in- 
structions it  is  requisite  Uiat  they  should  pro- 
ceed from  a  man  who  is  loved  and  respected. 
But  a  low-bred  clown  or  morose  tyrant  can 
command  neither  lore  nor  respect;  and  that 
pupil  who  has  no  motive  for  application  to 
books  hut  the  fear  of  the  rod,  will  not  make 
a  scholar." 

LETTER  7BOH   BEY.   HEMAN    HUUPHRET,   D.D,- 

"PlTTSFlBLD,  Deo.  lath,  1860. 

"  Hon.  Hewrt  Barnabd  :  Bear  Sir — I 
am  glad  to  hear  from  you,  still  engaged  ia 
the  educational  cause,  and  that  you  are  in- 
tending to  '  give  a  picturesque  survey  of  the 
progress  of  our  common  schools,  their  equip- 
ment, studies  and  character.'  If  my  early- 
recollections  and  experience  will  give  you 
any  little  aid,  I  shall  esteem  myself  happy 
in  afibrding  it. 

"  The  first  school  I  remember  was  kept  a 
few  weeks  by  a  maiden  lady,  called    Miss 


Faithy, 


1  bam.     I  \ 


very  young,  as 


e  most  of  the  children.     What  I  learned 
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then,  if  any  thing,  I  have  forgotten.  This 
was  in  the  summer,  of  course.  The  next  was 
a  school,  so  caUed,  kept  a  month  or  two  by 
a  neighbor  of  ours,  who  was  the  best  trout 
Jiiker,  with  his  horse-hair  line,  in  all  those 
parts.  He  wrote  a  fair  hand,  as  I  remem- 
ber, on  birch  bark.  What  he  taught  us,  but  to 

y  (we  and  due,  has  escaped  my  recollection. 
)  school-house  then  in  our  dis- 
trict, and  we  met  as  much  for  play  as  any 
thing,  where  we  could  find  shelter.  The 
nest  winter,  another  neighbor  took  us  a  few 
weets  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  own 
house,  where  every  thing  but  learning  was  go- 
ing on.  His  speech  bewrayed  him  of  Rhode 
Island  origin,  and  whatever  he  knew,  he  cer- 
tainly could  never  have  had  much  if  any 
chance  of  being  whipped  in  school  when  he 
was  a  boy.  f  remember  his  tremendous 
ttamp  when  we  got  noisy  in  school-time,  and 
that  is  all.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fair 
sample  of  school  accommodations  in  my 
boyhood ;  and  I  had  a  better  chance  for  two 
or  three  winters  afterward. 

"  School  Houses. — Most  of  the  other 
districts  in  the  town  had  school-houses,  but 
not  alL  The  first  winter  that  I  kept  school 
myself,  was  in  a  room  next  to  the  kitchen  in 
a  small  private  house.  Some  of  the  school- 
houses  were  better  than  others;  but  none  of 
them  in  that  or  the  adjoining  towns  were 
convenient  or  even  comfortable.  They  were 
rather  juvenile  penitentiaries,  than  attractive 
accommodations  for  study.  They  were  too 
small,  and  low  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor, 
and  the  calculation  of  the  builders  seemed 
to  have  been,  to  decide  into  how  small  a 
space  the  children  could  be  crowded,  from 
the  fire-place  till  the  room  was  well  packed. 
Not  unfrequently  sixty  or  seventy  scholars 
were  daily  shut  up  six  hours,  where  there 
was  hardly  room  for  thirty.  The  school- 
honsea  were  square,  with  a  very  narrow  en- 
try, and  a  laige  fire-place  on  the  side  near 
the  door.  There  were  no  stoves  then.  They 
were  generally  roughly  clapboarded,  but 
never  painted.  They  bad  writing-desks,  or 
rather,  long  boards  for  writing,  on  two  or 
thi-ee  sides,  next  to  the  wall.  The  benches 
were  all  loose ;  some  of  them  boards,  with 
slabs  from  the  saw-mill,  standing  on  four 
legs,  two  at  each  end.  Some  were  a  little 
lower  than  the  rest,  but  many  of  the  smaller 
children  had  to  sit  all  day  with  their  legs 
dangling  between  the  bench  and  the  floor. 
Poor  little  things  I  nodding  and  trying  to 
keep  their  balance  on  the  slabs,  wi&ont  any 


backs  to  lean  against,  how  I  pity  them  to 
this  day.  In  the  coldest  weather,  it  was 
hard  to  tell  which  was  the  most  difficult,  to 
keep  from  roasting  or  ircezing.  For  those 
nearest  to  the  fire  it  was  sweltering  hot, 
while  the  ink  was  freezing  in  the  pens  on 
the  back  side  of  the  room.  '  Master,  I  am 
too  hot' — '  Master,  may  I  go  to  the  fire  f 
That  was  the  style  of  address  in  those  days, 
and  we  did  our  best  to  be  mastera,  anyhow. 

"  All  the  school-houses  that  I  remember 
stood  close  by  the  travelled  road,  without 
any  play-grounds  or  enclosures  whatever. 
If  there  were  any  shade  trees  planted,  or  left 
of  spontaneous  growth,  I  have  forgotten 
them.  And  in  most  cases,  there  were  no 
outside  accommodations,  even  the  most 
necessary  for  a  moment's  occasion.  I  now 
marvel  at  it,  but  so  it  was.  In  that  respect, 
certainly,  the  days  of  the  children  are  better 
than  the  days  of  their  fathers  were. 

"  For  the  most  part^  the  winter  schools 
were  miserably  supplied  with  wood.  I  kept 
school  myself  in  three  towns,  and  in  but  one 
of  the  schools  was  there  any  wood-shed  what- 
ever; and  no  wood  was  got  up  and  seasoned 
itt  summer  gainst  winter.  Most  of  what 
we  used  was  standing  in  the  forests  when 
the  school  began,  and  was  cut  and  brought 
sled  length  by  the  farmers  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  scholars  which  they  sent. 
Not  exactly  that,  either;  for  sometimes, 
when  we  went  to  the  school-house  in  a  cold 
morning,  there  was  no  WDod  there.  Some^ 
body  had  neglected  to  bring  his  load,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  adjourn  over  to  the 
next  day.  In  many  cases,  the  understand- 
ing w&s,  that  the  lai^r  boys  must  cut  the 
wood  as  it  ivas  wanted.  It  always  lay  in 
the  snow,  and  sometimes  the  boys  were  sent 
to  dig  it  out  in  school-time,  and  bring  it  in, 
all  wet  and  green  as  it  was,  to  keep  us  from 
freezing.  That  was  the  fuel  to  make  fires 
with  in  the  morning,  when  the  theiinometer 
was  below  zero,  and  how  the  little  children 
cried  with  the  cold,  when  they  came  almost 
frozen,  and  found  no  fire  burning;  nothing 
but  one  or  two  boys  blowing  and  keeping 
themselves  warm  as  well  as  they  could,  by 
exercise,  in  trying  to  kindle  it.  Such  were 
our  school-houses  and  their  disaccommoda^ 

"  Branches  Taught  in  the  Schools. — 
They  were  reading,  spelling,  and  writing, 
besides  the  A  B  G's  to  children  scarcely  four 
years  old,  who  ought  to  have  been  at  home 
with  their  mothers.     They  were  called  up 
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tffke  ft  day  by  the  master  pointia^  with  his 
penkiufe  'What's that!'  'A.'  'What'sthstf 
'D.'  'No,  it's  B;  'What'sthat?"  *N.'  'No, 
you  careless  boy,  it'a  C;'  and  so  down  to 
tgand.  'Goto  your  seat,  you  will  never  learn 
your  lesson  in  the  world,  at  this  rate.'  Our 
achool-books  were  the  Bible,  'Webster's 
Spelling  Book,'  and  'Third  Part,'  mainly. 
One  or  two  othera  were  found  in  some 
achooli  for  the  reading  classes.  Grammar 
was  hardly  taught  at  all  in  any  of  them,  and 
that  little  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
oommitting  and  reciting  the  rules.  Farming 
was  one  of  the  occi)lt  sciences. in  my  day. 
We  bad  some  few  lessons  in  geography,  by 
qaestions  and  answers,  but  no  maps,  no 
globes ;  and  as  for  hlaeJc-boardi^  such  a 
thing  was  never  thought  of  till  loi^  after. 
Children's  reading  and  picture  books,  we 
liad  none ;  the  fables  in  Webster's  Sf^lling 
Book,  came  nearest  to  it.  Arithmetic  was 
hardly  taught  at  all  in  the  day  schools.  As  a 
substitute,  there  were  some  evening  schools 
in  most  of  the  districts.  Spelling  was  one 
of  the  leading  daily  exercises  m  all  the 
passes,  and  it  was  better,  a  good  deal,  I 
ihink,  than  it  is  now. 

"The  winter  schools  were  commonly  kept 
about  three  months ;  in  some  favored  dis- 
tricts four,  but  rarely  as  long.  As  none  of 
what  are  now  called  the  higher  branches 
were  taught  beyond  the  merest  dements, 
j^rents  generally  thought  that  three  or  four 
months  was  enough.  ITiere  were  no  winter 
teltet  schools  for  the  young  above  the  a^  of 
uxteen  or  seventeen,  as  I  remember,  till  af' 
ter  I  retired  from  the  profession,  such  as  it 
then  was.  There  may  nave  been  here  and 
tiiere  an  academy,  in  some  parts  of  the 
■tate;  bnt  not  one  within  the  range  of  my 
acquaintance. 

"OuB  Sprinq  Exhibttiohs. — At  the  close 
of  the  winter  schools  we  had  what  we  used 
to  call  our  Quarter-dayf,  when  the  schools 
came  together  in  the  meeting-house,  with  a 
large  congregation  of  parents  and  friends. 
The  public  exercises  were  reading,  spelling, 
and  speaking  single  pieces,  and  dialogues. 
Some  of  the  dialogues  we  wrote  ourselves, 
for  onr  own  schools.  Most  of  them  were 
certainly  verj  fiat ;  but  they  brought  down 
the  house,  and  answered  the  purpose  as  well 
as  any  we  could  pick  np.  We  thought 
then,  as  I  tbink  now,  that  those  quarter- 
days  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  schools. 
The  anticipation  of  them  kept  up  an  interest 
all  winter,  and  stimulated  both  teadwrs  and 


scholar*  to  do  their  best  in  the  way  of  prep- 
M-ation.  As-  the  time  approached,  we  had 
evening  schools  for  reading  and  rehearsing 
the  dialogues,  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  fall  be^ 
hind  in  the  exhibitions.  None  of  our  col- 
lege commencementa  are  now  looked  forward 
to  with  greater  interest  than  were  those  ver- 
nal annivei-saries. 

"Another  thing  that  helped  us  a  good  deal 
was  the  occaMonal  afternoon  visits  of  the 
parents  and  other  friends  of  the  schools, 
rhey  came  in  by  invitation,  or  whenever 
they  chose,  and  their  visits  always  did  ns 

''Still  another  practice  we  found  to  be  quite 
stimulating  and  useful.  We  had  a  mutual 
understanding  that,  without  giving  any  no- 
tice, any  teacher  might  dismiss  his  own 
school  for  an  afteiTioon,  and,  taking  along 
with  him  some  of  the  older  boys,  call  in  to 
see  how  his  brother  teacher  got  along  in  the 
neit  or  some  other  district.  The  arrange- 
ment worked  well.  We  made  speeches, 
complimented  one  another  as  politely  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  and  went  home  re- 
solved not  to  fall  behind  the  best  of  them. 

"Id  the  school,  we  made  up  onr  minds  to 
be  masters,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
Though  of  late  years  I  have  not  bad  very 

fiod  advant^es  for  making  the  compaiison, 
believe  the  schools  were  quite  as  well  gov- 
erned sixty  years  ^o  as  they  are  now. 
Among  other  things  which  we  did  to  main- 
tain our  authority,  was  to  go  out  now  and 
then  and  have  a  snowball  skirmish  with  the 
boys,  and  though  we  commonly  got  beat, 
nothing  we  could  do  was  more  effectual 

"  Corporal  punishments,  I  believe,  wero 
sparingly  re8ort«d  to  in  most  of  onr  schools. 
Though  I  myself  believed  in  Solomon  fully, 
I  never  flogged  but  one  scholar  in  my  life, 
though  I  shook  the  mischief  out  of  a  great 
many.  I  think  Sam  was  of  the  opinion,  in 
the  premises,  that  the  rod  was  laid  on  rather 
smartly,  for  I  understood  he  promised, 
some  day,  to  pay  me  in  kind,  which,  how- 
ever, I  suppose  he  never  found  it  quite  con- 
venient to  undertake. 

"We  schoolmasters  within  convenient  dis- 
tances used  to  meet  in  the  winter  evenings 
for  mutual  improvement,  which,  t»  own  the 
truth,  we  needed  a  good  deal.  Onr  r^ular 
exercises  were  reading  for  criticisms,  report- 
ing how  we  were  getting  aiong,  and  con- 
versing upon  the  best  methoct  of  mani^ng 
onr  schools.  This  was  very  profitable,  aa 
wa  thought,  to  na  all 
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**  In  those  wicient  times,  it  was  an  almost 
universal  custom  in  the  rural  towns  of  Con- 
necticut, for  the  teachers  to  board  round, 
and  upon  the  whole  I  lited  it.  It  was  a 
good  school  for  us.  By  going  into  all  the 
bmilies  we  learned  a  great  d^.  We  were 
looked  upon  as  having  more  in  our  heads 
than  we  could  fairly  claim,  and  they  always 
kept  us  on  the  best  they  had.  It  is  true, 
the  cooking  was  not  always  the  best,  nor 
sheets  always  so  clean  as  to  guard  against 
infection ;  and  if,  perchance,  it  sometimes 
broke  out,  we  knew  how  to  cure  it, 

"  Our  wages  were  generally  screwed  down 
to  the  lowest  notch  ty  the  school  coromit- 
teea,  under  the  instruction  of  the  districts. 
For  my  first  campaign  I  received  tmen  dol- 
lars a  month  and  board ;  for  the  next,  nine ; 
for  the  third,  ten;  and  I  think  I  never  went 
above  thirteen  till  quite  the  last  of  my  teach- 
ing before  I  went  to  college.  As  I  had 
some  reputation  in  that  line,  I  suppose  I  was 
as  well  paid  aa  my  brethren. 

"  With  regard  to  the  summer  schools  of 
that  period,  1  have  very  little  to  say.  They 
were  kept  by  females  upon  very  low  wages, 
■bout  as  much  a  week  as  they  could  earn  in 
femilies  by  spinning  or  weaving.  They  took 
good  care  of  the  little  children,  and  taught 
Uiem  as  well  as  they  could. 

"As  we  had  no  grammar  schools  in  which 
the  languages  were  taught,  we  most  of  us 
fitted  for  college  with  our  ministers,  who, 
though  not  very  fresh  from  their  classics, 
did  what  they  could  to  help  us. 

"  Finally,  you  ask  me  whether  there  were 
any  schools  for  young  ladies  in  those  old 
times  !  There  may  possibly  have  been  in 
two  or  three  of  the  largest  towns,  but  the 
only  one  of  which  I  had  any  knowledge  was 
in  Litchfield,  kept  by  Miss  Pierce,  and  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  her  school  was  estab- 
lished as  early  as  your  question  contem- 
plates. 

"  These,  dear  sir,  are  some  of  my  old  re- 
membrances, which  you  may  make  such  use 
of  as  you  please. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

"  H.  HuMPHHBr," 
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"Cambridge,  Dec  10th,  1860. 

"  Hkrkt  Barnabd,  Esq.  :  Afff  Dear  Sir 

—I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to 

give  you  some  account  of  the  schools  and 

Ifae  educational  books  that  were  in  nse  about 


the  close  of  the  last  century.  I  never  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  any  higher  insti- 
tution of  learning  than  the  common  district 
schools  of  Connecticut,  in  the  town  of  Wind- 
ham ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  of  that 
town  were  a  fair  type  of  many  others,  prob- 
ably most  of  them,  except  such  as  were  kept 
in  the  larger  towns  or  thickly  popuiated  vil- 
l^es. 

"  According  to  the  best  of  my  rcmem* 
brance,  my  school-days  began  in  the  spring 
of  1 783,  The  school  to  which  I  was  admit^ 
ted  was  kept  by  a  lady,  and,  like  most  of  the' 
district  schools,  was  kept  only  for  the  youn|^ 
pupils,  and  was  open  for  two  months  durmg 
the  summer  season.  The  upper  class  in  thn 
school  was  formed  entirely  of  females — such 
as  could  read  in  the  Bible.  The  lower  classes 
read  in  spelling  books  and  the  New  England 
Primer.  The  spelling  books,  of  which  there 
were  not,  probably,  more  than  three  or  four 
in  the  school,  I  believe  were  all  by  Dilworth, 
and  were  much  worn  and  defaced,  having 
been  a  sort  of  heir-loom  in  the  families  of 
the  pupils.  The  teacher  of  this  school  was 
th6  daughter  of  the  minister  of  the  parish; 
She  kept  a  rod  hanging  on  the  wall  behind 
her  chair  and  a  ferule  on  the  table  by  her 
side ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  she  used 
either  of  them.  The  girls  who  constituted 
the  first  class  were  required,  every  Monday 
morning,  to  repeat  the  text  or  texts  of  the 
preceding  day's  discourse,  stating  the  book, 
chapter,  and  verse  whence  it  was  taken.  The 
next  summer,  I'lSi,  the  same  lady,  or  one  of 
her  sisters,  kept  school  in  the  same  district 
The  same  books  were  in  use,  and  there  was 
the  same  routine  of  exercises.  It  was  kept 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  steeple.  The  lower 
end  of  tlie  bell-rope  lay  in  a  coil  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor.  The  discipline  was  so  strict, 
that  no  one,  however  mischievously  disposed, 
I  believe  ever  thought  of  taking  hold  of  it, 
though  it  was  something  of  an  incumbrance. 
I  was  then  four  years  and  a  half  old,  aud  bad 
learned  by  heart  nearly  all  the  reading  lesaona 
in  the  Primer,  and  much  of  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  which  was  taught  as  the  closing 
exercise  every  Saturday,  But  justiee  to  one 
of  the  best  of  mothers  requires  that  I  should 
say  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  im- 
provement I  had  made  was  acquired  from 
her  careful  instruction. 

"  In  December,  17B4,  the  month  in  which 
I  was  five  years  old,  I  attended,  for  a  few 
days,  the  school  kept  by  a  master — I  do  not 
remember  his  name.     When  asked  up  for 
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exammation,  lie  asked  me  if  I  conld  read 
without  spelling !  I  said  I  could  read  in  tbe 
Bible,  lie  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
placed  me  on  one  of  the  benches,  opened  a 
Bible  at  the  fifth  chapter  of  Acts,  and  asked 
me  to  read.  I  read  ten  or  a  dozen  verses^ 
being  the  account  of  Ananias  and  his  wife 
falling  dead  before  Peter  for  telhng  a  lie. 
Whether  he  had  any  suspicion  that  I  had 
told  a  falsehood,  and  took  this  method  to 
reprove  me,  I  know  not ;  but  he  dismissed 
me  with  approbation.  Ho  used  his  ferule  on 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  elder  boys ;  but 
the  severest  punishment  that  he  inflicted  for 
any  violation  of  order,  was  compelling  a  boy 
who  had  brought  into  the  school  the  breast- 
bone of  a  chicken,  (commonly  called  the 
v)uhinff-b(me,)  and  with  which  he  had  excited 
some  noise  among  the  pupils,  to  etand  on 
one  of  the  benches  and  wear  the  bone  on 
his  nose  till  the  school  was  dismissed.  I 
am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
Webster's  spelling  book  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  schools  during  this  winter. 
The  following  summer  I  attended,  but  very 
irregularly,  a  school  kept  as  before  in  the 
steeple  of  the  meeting-house,*  and  had  a 
copy  of  Webster.  Whether  there  were  any 
other  copies  in  the  school  or  not  I  am  not 
able  to  say.  The  nest  two  winters,  circum- 
stances which  I  have  no  desire  to  recall,  and 
which  you  would  not  care  to  be  acqu^nt«d 
with,  prevented  my  attending  any  school. 
In  the  summer  of  1788,  these  same  circum- 
stances caused  me  to  be  removed  to  another 
district  three  miles  distant  from  the  central 
village.  The  farmer  with  whom  I  lived 
thought  I  could  read  well  enough,  and  as 
the  district  school-house  was  a  mile  or  more 
distant,  he  considered  it  unnecessary  to  send 
me  that  distance  in  the  winter,  merely  to 
read;  and  consequently  for  two  or  three 
winters  I  went  to  school  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  days  in  each.  At  length,  in  1790  or 
1791,  it  was  thought  I  was  old  enov^h  to 
learn  to  cipher,  and  accordingly  was  per- 
mitted to  go  to  school  more  constantly.  I 
told  the  master  I  wanted  to  learn  to  cipher. 
He  set  me  a  mm  in  simple  addition— ^ve 
columns  of  figures,  and  six  figures  in  each 
column.  All  the  instructiou  he  gave  me 
was — add  the  figures  in  the  first  column, 
carry  one  for  every  ten,  and  set  the  overplus 
down  ander  the  column.  I  supposed  he 
meant  by  the  first  column  the  left  hand 

*  This  was  the  loat  Ijuie  1  went  to  a  summer  BchooL 


column ;  but  what  he  meant  by  carrying  one 
for  every  ten  was  as  much  a  mystery  aa 
Samson's  riddle  was  to  the  Philistines, 
I  worried  my  brains  an  hour  or  two,  and 
showed  the  master  the  figures  I  had  made. 
You  may  judge  what  the  amount  was,  when 
the  columns  were  added  from,  left  to  right. 
The  master  frowned  and  repeated  bis  former- 
instruction — add  up  the  cofiimn  o»  the  right, 
carry  one  for  every  ten,  and  set  down  the 
reminder.  Two  or  three  afternoons  {I  did 
not  go  to  school  in  the  morning)  were  spent 
in  this  way,  when  I  begged  to  be  excused 
from  learning  to  cipher,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  lived  thought  it  was  time 
wasted ;  and  if  I  attended  the  school  any 
further  at  that  time,  reading  and  spelling, 
and  a  little  writing  were  all  that  was  taught. 
The  next  winter  there  was  a  teacher  more 
communicative  and  better  fitted  for  his  place, 
and  uuder  him  some  progress  was  made  in 
arithmetic,  and  I  made  a  tolerable  acquisi- 
tion in  the  first  four  rules,  according  to  Dil- 
worth's  Schoolmaster's  Assistant,  of  which 
the  toacher  and  one  of  the  eldest  boys  had 
each  a  copy.  The  two  following  winters, 
1794  and  1795,  I  mastered  all  the  rules  and 
examples  in  the  first  part  of  Dilworth ;  that 
is,  through  the  various  chapters  of  Rule  of 
Three,  Practice,  Fellowship,  Interest,  etc. 
etc.,  to  Geometrical  Progression  and  Per- 
mutation. 

"  In  our  district,  the  books  were  of  rather 
a  miscellaneous  character,  such  as  had  been 
in  families  perhaps  half  a  century  or  more. 
My  belief  is  that  Webster's  Spelling  Book 
was  not  in  general  use  before  1790  or  1791. 
The  Bible  was  read  by  the  first  class  in  the 
morning,  always,  and  generally  in  the  after- 
noon before  the  closing  exercise,  which  was 
always  a  lesson  in  spelling,  and  this  was  per- 
formed by  all  the  pupils  who  were  safEcient- 
ly  advanced  to  pronounce  distinctly  words 
of  more  than  one  syllable.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom for  all  such  pupils  to  stand  together  aa 
one  class,  and  with  one  voice  to  read  a  column 
or  two  of  the  tables  for  spelling.  The  mas- 
ter gave  the  signal  to  begin,  and  all  united 
to  road,  letter  ty  letter,  pronouncing  each 
syllable  by  itself,  and  adding  it  to  the  pre- 
ceding one  till  the  word  was  complete.  Thus, 
a-d  ad,  m-i  mi,  admi,  r-a  ra,  admira,  t-i-o-n 
shun,  admiration.  This  mode  of  reading 
exceedingly  exciting,  and,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  exceedingly  useful ;  as  it  required 
and  taught  deliberate  and  distinct  articula' 
tion,  and  inspired  the  youngest  with  a  deun 
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to  equal  the  older  ones.  It  is  true  the  voices 
wotilil  not  all  be  in  perfect  unison;  bnt  after 
a  little  practice  they  began  to  asBimilate.  I 
have  heard  a  class  of  thirty  or  more  read 
column  after  column  in  this  manner,  with 
scarcely  a  perceptible  variation  from  the 
proper  pitch  of  voice.  When  tbe  lesson  had 
been  thus  read,  the  books  were  closed,  and 
the  words  given  out  for  spelling.  If  one  was 
misspelt,  it  passed  on  to  the  next,  and  the 
nest  pupil  m  order,  and  so  on  till  it  was 
spelt  correctly.  Then  the  pupil  who  had 
spelt  correctly  went  up  in  the  class  above  the 
one  who  had  misspelt.  It  was  also  a  prac- 
tice, when  one  was  absent  from  this  exercise 
in  spelling,  that  he  should  stand  at  the  foot 
of  the  class  when  he  returned.  Another  of 
our  customs  was  to  choose  sides  to  spell  once 
or  twice  a  week.  The  words  to  be  spelt  went 
from  side  to  side ;  and  at  the  conclusion,  the 
side  which  beat  (spelt  the  most  words)  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  schoolroom,  preceding 
the  th  d  wh  had  to  sweep  the  room 
and  b  Id  th  t  the  next  morning.  These 
c  t  m  p  al  nt  sixty  and  seventy  years 
ag  X  t  d  emulation,  and  emulation  pro- 
d  1  p  ement.  A  revival  of  them,  I 
ha  d  ubt    would  be  advantageous  in 

the  common  schools,  especially  where  pupils 
are  required  to  spell  words  given  out  indis- 
criminately from  a  reading  book  or  diction- 
ary. There  was  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any 
reading  book  proper,  except  the  Bible,  til! 
Webster's  Third  Book,  so  called,  came  out 
about  1793  or  1794.  A  new  edition  of  his 
spelling  book  furnished  some  new  matter  for 
reading — selections  from  the  New  Testament, 
a  chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  a  set  of  Tables, 
etc;  but  none  of  these  operated  to  the  exclu- 
won  of  the  Bible.. 

"  In  the  family  in  which  I  lived  there  were 
three  or  four  old  spelling  books,  which  I 
presume  had  been  used  in  schools  before  the 
period  of  my  remembrance.  One  of  these 
was  a  book  of  less  than  a  hundred  p^es, 
printed  in  London,  I  think  in  1690.  The 
words  were  arranged  in  tables  according  to 
syllables.  The  terminations  tion,  sion,  cial, 
tial,  etc,  were  all  divided  and  printed  as  two 
distinct  syllables.  (And  I  believe  this  mode 
of  printing  is  still  continued  in  England,  It 
was  in  the  time  of  Lindley  Murray,  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  spelling  book,  printed  about 
forty  years  s^.)  This  spelling  book  con- 
tained a  numeration  table  which,  from  a  sin- 
gular feature,  early  attracted  my  attention. 


Every  figure  was  9,  and  the  whole  formed  » 
triangle.    Thus : 


996        and  so  on  to 

the  last,  999,999,999 

"Another  spelling  book  in  our  fermer's 
library  was  by  Daniel  Penning,  printed  in 
London.  It  contained  a  short  treatise  on 
granunar,  on  which  I  sometimes  exercised 
my  memory,  but  understood  not  one  of  its 
principles.  We  had  also  a  Dilwortb,  con- 
taining certain  febles — such  as  Jupiter  and 
the  Frogs,  the  Romish  Priest  and  the  Jester, 
Hercules  and  the  Wagoner,  etc,  etc.  An- 
other still  we  had,  tlie  author  of  which  I 
never  knew,  as  several  pages  had  been  lost 
from  the  beginning.  It  had  a  p^e  of  prov- 
erbs, one  of  which — 'a  cat  may  look  upon  a 
king' — occasioned  me  much  thoughtful  ex- 
ercise. It  also  had  an  appropriate  coUectioa 
of  couplets  for  writing-copies,  of  which  the 
only  one  I  recollect  was  this: 

"  '  X  things  a  penman  sliould  have  near  at  hand — 
Paper,  pounce,  pen,  ink,  knife,  bone,  rule,  plum- 
met^ wax,  eaai.' 

But  that  which  rendered  the  book  so  mem- 
orable ae  never  to  be  foigotten,  was  the  aa- 
tonishing,  if  not  terrific,  word  of  fourteen 
syllables  — '  Ho-no-ri-fi-ca-biji-tu-di-ni-tu-ti- 
bua-que' — asserted  to  be  the  longest  word  in 
the  English  langu^e. 

"In  the  winter  of  1793-4,  we  had  for  a 
teacher  Erastcb  Riplby,  who  was  an  nn- 
der'^aduaffi  of  Yale  College.  I  mention  bis 
name,  because  I  cannot  look  back  upon  the 
time  when  I  had  the  advantage  of  his  in- 
struction without  a  feeling  of  reverence  fi)r 
the  man  and  respect  for  the  teacher.  I 
learned  more  from  him  than  all  the  school- 
masters I  had  been  under.  He  took  more 
pains  to  instruct  us  in  reading  than  all  his 
predecessors  within  my  knowledge.  He 
opened  the  school  every  morning  with  pray- 
er— which  had  not  been  practised  in  our 
district.  He  was  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
and  was  afterwards  settled  at  Canterbury,  I 
think.  He  was  highly  esteemed,  by  all  the 
people  of  the  district,  and  gave  such  an  im- 
pelus  to  the  ambition  of  the  pupils,  that  a 
subscription  was  made  to  employ  him  an  ex- 
tra month  after  the  usual  term  of  the  school 
had  expired. 

"  Mr.  Ripley  was  succeeded  in  the  winter 
of  1794-5  by  a  young  man  from  Lebanou 
by  the  name  of  Tisdale,  under  whom  my 
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school  dajB  were  finished ;  and  here  I  may 
bring  this  long  and,  I  fear,  very  unintereBtinji 
letter  to  a  close.  Hoping  this  may  serre  the 
pnrpose  for  which  you  suggested  the  writf 
iDg  of  it>  and  wishing  you  all  the  success 
you  can  desire  in  the  noble  cause  in  which 
you  are  engE^ed, 

"  I  am,  Tery  respectfully 
"  And  truly  yours, 

"JOSBPH    T.    BUCKINOBAM." 


"  When  I  was  a  boy,  seventy-fire  or  eighty 
tears  ago,  in  good  old  Puiitan  Connecticut, 
It  was  felt  as  a  practical  maxim  'that  to 
»pa,Te  the  rod  was  to  spoil  the  child ;'  and 
on  this  maxim  the  pedagogue  acted  in  the 
sehool-room,  and  applied  it  for  every  ofl'ence, 
real  or  imaginary  ;  and  for  having  been 
whipped  at  school  by  the  relentless  master. 
tlie  unfortunate  tyro  was  often  whipped  at 
home  by  his  no  less  relentless  father ;  so 
t£at  between  the  two  relentless  executors  of 
justice  among  the  Puritan  fathers,  few 
children,  I  believe,  were  spoiled  by  the  witi- 
hulding  of  this  orthodox  discipline.  For 
myself,  I  can  say  (and  I  do  not  think  I  was 
wayward  beyond  the  average  of  district 
school-boys)  that,  in  addition  to  warnings, 
and  admonitions  daily,  if  I  was  not  whipped 
more  than  three  times  a  week,  1  considered 
myself  for  the  time  peculiarly  fortunate. 

"  Being  of  a  contemplative  and  forbearing 
disposition,  this  diseiplme  of  the  rod  became 
pecuiiariy  irksonM  to  me,  and,  as  I  thought, 
unjustifiable ;  and  I  fonned  a  resolution,  if  I 
Bved  to  be  a  man,  I  wonld  nut  be  like  other 
men  in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  children. 

"  Through  the  mercy  of  God  I  did  live  to 
be  a  man,  and  when  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
I  became  installed  as  master  of  a  district 
school  in  the  eastern  part  of  Franklin,  Con- 
necticut— a  school  where  rebellions  spirits 
had  previously  asserted  their  rights,  and 
been  subdued  or  driven  from  the  school 
by  the  use  of  the  rod — nothing  daunted, 
i  made  up  my  mind  to  substitute  in  my 
sehool  moral  motives  in  the  place  of  the 
rod ;  and  I  fi'ankly  told  my  assembled  pu- 
|nts  so,  and  that  if  they  would  have  the 
generosity  to  second  my  efforts,  they  would 
secure  to  themselves  and  furnish  me  aad 
their  parents  the  happiness  which  is  the 
keav en-appointed  reward  of  well-dMng. 

"  The  ecb^  iespOR4«d  to  my  i^peal,  and 


thereafter,  though  we  played  and  gambolled 
together  as  eijnals  in  play-hours,  and  oa 
Saturday  afternoons,  which  were  also  de- 
voted to  play,  the  moment  we  entered  the 

school-room,  a  subordination  and  application 
to  study  was  observable,  that  became  matter 
of  remark  and  admiration  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  the  fame  of  .which 
success  extended  to  other  districts,  and  even 
to  adjoining  towns,  so  that  the  examinatiou 
and  exhibition  with  which  the  school  closed 
the  ensuing  spring,  called  tc^etber  clergymen 
and  other  officials  from  places  quite  remote. 

"  This  success  brought  me  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  trustees  of  the  Plainfield  Acad- 
emy, one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  at 
the  time  the  moat  important  academy  in  the 
state,  and  I  was  by  a  unanimous  vote  ap- 
pointed principal  of  said  academy — an  in- 
stitution in  which  several  hundred  children 
of  both  sexes  were  in  the  same  building 
successfully  taught  and  governed,  for  years, 
without  the  use  of  the  rod,  it  being  at  that 
time  the  prevailing  usage,  both  in  district 
schools  and  academies,  for  the  two  sexes  to 
be  taught  in  the  same  room,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  form  of  government. 

"  This  successful  experiment  in  the  use  of 
moral  sua^on,  and  other  kindred  and  kindly 
influences,  in  place  of  the  rod,  led  to  other 
and  kindred  experiments,  until,  whether  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  the  rod  at  length 
came  to  occupy  a  very  subordinate  place  in 
the  system  of  school  education. 

"  In  those  days,  education  in  common 
schools  was  not  ao  ditfuure  as  at  the  present 
day ;  hut  quite  as  thorough,  if  not  more  so. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the 
higher  schools  or  academies — the  whole  field 
of  natural  science  being  at  that  time,  for  the 
most  part,  unexplored  ;  but  mathematics  and 
classics  were  sealously  tan^^t.  In  evidence 
of  this,  though  inferior  in  attainments  to 
some  of  ray  classmates,  I  published  success- 
fully myself  an  almanac  when  about  twenty- 
years  of  age. 

As  the  rod  in  those  days  was  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  in  common  school  edu- 
cation, so  when  I  was  afterward  called  to 
Union  College,  fines,  suspensions,  and  ex- 
pulsions were  the  principal  instruments  of 
coll^ate  government.  The  &culty  sat  in 
their  robes  as  a  court,  caused  offenders  to  be 
bronght  before  them,  examined  witnesses, 
hoard  defences,  and  pronounced  sentences 
with  the  solemnity  of  other  courts  of  justice ; 
and  tbough  Union  College  had  on  its  cata- 
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logue  but  a  very  diminutiFe  number  o{  stu- 
dents, the  utting  of  the  faculty  as  a  court 
occupied  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  time 
of  its  president  and  professors. 

"  Soon  after  I  became  connected  with 
the  college  as  its  president,  a  case  of  disci- 
pline occurred  which  Jed  to  the  trial  and  is- 
sued in  the  expulsion  of  a  student  belong- 
ing to  a  verj-  respectable  family  iD  the  city 
of  Albany.  According  to  the  charter  of 
Union  College,  the  sentence  of  the  faculty  is 
not  final.  An  a[^al  can  be  taken  to  the 
board  of  trastees,  and  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion an  appeal  was  taken,  and,  after  keeping 
college  in  confusion  for  months,  by  the  dn- 
ferent  hearings  of  the  case,  the  board  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  faculty,  and  re- 
stored the  young  man.  On  the  event  of  this 
restoration,  1  informed  them  that  they  should 
never,  during  my  administration,  have  occa- 
sion to  review  another  case  of  discipline  by 
the  fecuhy  ;  and  during  the  fifty-six  years 
which  have  since  passed  away,  I  have  kept 
my  word;  and  though  we  have  been  less 
successful  in  our  system  of  parental  govern- 
ment than  could  be  wished,  we  have  had  no 
rebellions,  and  it  is  conceded,  I  believe  gen- 
erally, that  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of 
our  young  men  have  succeeded  in  after  life 
as  of  any  other  collegiate  institution  in 
Union." 

BBCOLLKCTIONB    OF    PBTBK    FARLEY. 

The  following  picture  of  the  District 
School  as  it  was  a  few  years  later,  in  the 
town  of  Ridgefield,*  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced agricultural  communities  of  Connec- 


•  "Nearlj-  all  the  inhabitaota  of  Ridgeflald 
fitrmers,  with  the  few  mechanics  that  were  n 
gtij  to  cariy  on  society  in  a  somewhat  jaimeval 
atot».  Even  the  persons  not  profeflflionally  devoWd 
to  agriculture,  had  each  liia  farm,  or  at  least  his  gar- 
den tmd  home  lot,  with  hia  pigs,  poultrf,  and  cattle. 
The  population  might  have  been  1200,  compriaing 
300  families.  All  oould  read  and  write,  but  in  point 
of  fiict,  beyond  the  Almanac  and  Watts'  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  their  literary  aoquireinents  had  little  scope. 
There  were,  I  think,  four  newspapera,  all  weekly, 
published  in  the  state :  one  at  Ilarrfbrd,  one  at  New 
London,  one  at  New  Haven,  and  one  nt  Litchfleld. 
There  were,  however,  not  more  tiian  three  sub- 
scribers to  all  these  in  our  vilk^e.  We  had,  how- 
ever, a  public  library  of  some  200  volumes,  and 
What  was  of  equal  consequence — the  town  was  on 
the  road  which  was  then  the  great  thoroi^h&re, 
connecting  Boston  with  New  Torfc,  imd  hence  it 
had  means  of  intelligence  from  travellers  constantly 
pasMng  through  the  place,  which  kept  it  iqi  wiUi 
the  mandi  of  events." 


ticnt,  ia  from  tha  p«n  of  Peter  Parley,  in  his 
"  Seeolleetions  of  a  Lifetime." 

"  About  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  my 
father's  house,  on  the  winding  road  to  Lower 
8a!em,  which  bore  the  name  of  West  Lane, 
the  school-house  where  I  took  my  first 
lessons,  and  received  the  foundations  of  my 
very  slender  education.  I  have  since  been 
■ometimea  asked  where  I  graduated :  my 
reply  haaalways  been, 'At  West  Lane.'  Gen- 
erally speaking,  this  has  ended  the  inquiry, 
whether  because  my.  interlocntors  have  con- 
founded this  venerable  institution  with  '  Lane 
Seminary,'  or  have  not  thought  it  worth  whila 
to  risk  an  exposure  of  their  ignorance  as  to 
the  college  in  which  I  was  educated,  I  ant 
unable  to  say. 

The  site  of  the  school-house  was  a  trian- 
ir  piece  of  land,  measuring  perhaps  a 
rood  in  extent,  and  lying,  according  to  tha 
custom  of  those  days,  at  the  meeting  of  four 
roads.  The  ground  hereabouts — as  every- 
where else  in  Eidgefield— was  exceedingly 
stony,  and  in  making  tiie  pathway  tlie  atone* 
had  been  thrown  out  right  and  left,  and 
there  remained  in  heaps  on  either  side,  from 
generation  to  generation.  AH  round  waa 
bleak  Mid  desolate.  Loose,  squat  stone 
walls,  with  innnmerabie  breaches,  inclosed 
adjacent  fields.  A  few  tufta  of  elder,  with 
here  and  there  a  patch  of  briers  and  pokfr'  . 

eed,  flourished  in  the  gravelly  soil.  Not  a 
tree,  however,  remained,  save  an  aged  chest- 
nut,  at  the  western  angle  of  the  space.  Thia 
certainly  had  not  been  spared  for  shade  or 
ornament,  but  probably  because  it  would 
have  cost  too  much  labor  to  cut  it  down,  for 
it  was  of  ample  girth.  At  all  events  it  waa 
the  oasis  in  our  desert  during  summer;  and 
in  autumn,  as  the  burrs  disclosed  its  fruit, 
it  resembled  a  besieged  city.  The  boy% 
hke  so  many  catapults,  hurled  at  it  stones 
and  sticks,  until  every  nat  had  capitulated. 

"  Two  houses  only  were  at  hand :  one,  sup- 
Tonnded  by  an  ample  bam,  a  teeming  or- 
chard, and  an  enormous  wood-pile,  belonged 
to  Granther  Baldwin;  the  other  waa  the 
property  of  'Old  Chich-es-ter,'  an  nuconth, 
unsocial  being,  whom  everybody  for  soma 
reason  or  other  seemed  to  desjme  and  shun. 
Ilia  house  waa  of  stone  and  of  one  story. 
He  had  a  cow,  which  every  year  had  a  cal£ 
He  had  a  wife— filthy,  uncombed,  and  v^;ne- 
ly  reported  to  have  been  brought  from  th« 
old  country.  Thb  is  about  the  whole  hi»- 
tory  of  the  man,  so  for  aa  it  ia  written  in 
,  the  Mitheutio  traditioM  of  the  parish.    Hia 
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premises,  an.  acre  in  extent,  consieted  of  a 
tongue  of  land  between  two  of  the  conrei^- 
ing  roads.  No  boy,  that  I  ever  heard  of, 
ventured  to  cast  a  stone  or  to  make  an  in- 
cnraion  into  this  territory,  though  it  lay 
close  to  the  school-house.  I  have  often,  in 
passing,  peeped  timidly  6Yer  the  walls,  and 
caught  glimpses  of  a  stout  man  with  a  drab 
coat,  drab  breeches,  and  drab  giuters,  glazed 
with  ancient  grease  and  long  abrasion,  prowl- 
ing about  the  house;  but  never  did  I  dis- 
cover him  outside  of  his  own  dominion.  I 
know  it  was  darkly  intimated  that  he  had 
been  a  torj,  and  was  tarred  and  feathered  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  but  as  to  the  rest  he 
■was  a  perfect  myth.  Granther  Baldwin  was 
a  character  no  less  marked,  but  I  must  re- 
serve his  picture  for  a  subsequent  letter. 

"The  school-house  itself  consisted  of  rough, 
unpainted  clapboards,  upon  a  wooden  frame. 
It  was  plastered  within,  and  contained  two 
apartments — a  little  entry,  taken  out  of 
comer  for  a  wardrobe,  and  the  school-roo 
proper.     The    chimney  was   of  stone,  ai 

Eointed  with  mortar,  which,  by  the  way, 
ad  been  dug  into  a  honeycomb  by  uneasy 
and  enterprising  penknives.  The  firepli 
was  sii  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  1 
flue  was  so  ample  and  so  perpendicular,  that 
the  rain,  sleet,  and  snow  fell  direct  to  the 
heartli.  In  winter,  the  battle  for  life  with 
green  fizzling  fuel,  which  was  brought  in 
sled  lengths  and  cut  up  by  the  scholars,  was 
a  stem  one.  Not  unftrequently,  the  wood, 
gushing  with  sap  as  it  was,  chanced  to  be 
out,  and  as  there  was  no  living  without  fire, 
the  thermometer  being  ten  or  twenty  deg 
below  aero,  the  school  was  dismissed,  wt 
at  ail  the  scholars  rejoiced  aloud,  not  having 
the  fear  of  the  schoolmaster  before  their 
eyes. 

"  It  was  the  custom  at  this  place  to  have  a 
woman's  school  in  the  summer  months,  and 
tliis  was  attended  only  by  young  children. 
It  was,  in  tact,  what  we  now  call  a  primary 
or  infant  school.  In  winter,  a  man  was 
employed  as  teacher,  and  then  the  girls  and 
boys  of  the  neighborhood,  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen,  or  even  twenty,  were  among  the 
pupils.  It  was  not  uncommon,  at  this  sea- 
son, to  have  forty  scholars  crowded  into  this 
little  building. 

"  I  was  about  six  years  old  when  I  first 
went  to  school.  My  teacher  was  Aunt  De- 
light, that  is.  Delight  Benedict,  a  maiden 
lady  of  fifty,  short  and  bent,  of  sallow  com- 
plexion and  solemn  aspect.     I  remember  the 


first  day  with  perfect  distinctness,  I  vreat 
alone — for  I  was  familiar  with  the  road,  it 
being  that  which  passed  by  our  old  house. 
I  carried  a  little  basket,  with  bread  and 
butter  within,  for  my  dinner,  the  same  being 
covered  over  with  a  white  cloth.  When  I 
had  proceeded  about  half  way,  I  lifted  the 
cover,  and  debated  whether  I  would  not  eat 
my  dinner  then.  I  believe  it  was  a  sense 
of  duty  only  that  prevented  my  doing  so, 
for  in  those  happy  days  1  always  had  a 
keen  appetite.  Bread  and  butter  were  then 
infinitely  superior  to  pate  de  foie  gras  now ; 
but  still,  thanks  to  my  training,  l!  had  also  a 
conscience.  As  my  mother'  had  given  me 
the  food  for  diuner,  I  did  not  think  it  right 
to  convert  it  into  lunch,  even  though  I  was 
strongly  tempted. 

"  I  think  wo  had  seventeen  scholars^boys 
and  girls — mostly  of  my  own  age.  Among 
tiem  were  some  of  my  after  companions.  I 
have  since  met  several  of  them— one  at 
Savannah,  and  two  at  Mobile,  respectably 
established,  and  with  families  around  them. 
Some  remain,  and  are  now  among  the  gray 
old  men  of  the  tewn ;  the  names  of  others  I 
have  seen  inscribed  on  the  tembstones  of 
their  native  village.  And  the  rest — where 
are  they  ? 

"  The  school  being  organized,  we  were  all 
seated  upon  benches,  made  of  what  were 
called  dabs — that  is,  boards  having  the  ex- 
terior or  rounded  part  of  the  log  on  one 
side :  as  they  were  useless  for  other  puiposes, 
these  were  converted  inte  school-benches, 
the  rounded  part  down.  They  had  each 
four  supports,  consisting  of  straddling  wood- 
en legs,  set  into  auger  holes.  Our  own  legs 
swayed  iu  the  air,  for  they  were  too  short  to 
touch  the  floor.  Oh,  wmit  an  awe  fell  over 
me,  when  we  were  all  seated  and  silence 
reigned  around ! 

"  The  children  were  called  up,  one  by  one, 
to  Aunt  Delight,  who  sat  on  a  low  chair, 
and  required  each,  as  a  preliminary,  to  make 
his  manners,  consisting  of  a  small  sudden 
nod  or  jerk  of  the  head.  She  then  placed 
the  spelling-book — which  was  Dilworth's— 
before  the  pupil,  and  with  a  buck-handled 
penknife  pomted,  one  by  one,  to  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  saying,  'What's  that!'  If 
the  child  knew  his  letters  the  'What's  that  (' 
very  soon  ran  on  thus : 

'"What's  that!' 

" '  '8tha-a-t  V 
"'B,' 
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" '  E.'     &c. 

"  I  looked  upon  these  operations  with  in- 
tense curiosity  and  no  small  respect,  until 
my  own  turn  came,  I  went  up  to  the  school- 
mistress with  some  emotion,  and  when  she 
said,  rather  spitefully,  as  I  thought,  '  Make 
your  obeisance!'  my  little  intellects  all  fled 
away,  and  I  did  nothing.  Having  wiuted  a 
second,  gazing  at  me  with  indignation,  she 
laid  her  hand  on  the  top  of  my  head,  and 

fave  it  a  jerk  which  made  my  teeth  clash, 
hoheie  I  bit  my  tongue  a  little;  at  all 
event",  my  sense  of  dignity  was  offended, 
and  when  she  pointed  to  A,  and  asked  what 
it  was,  it  swam  before  me  dim  and  hazy, 
and  as  big  as  a  full  moon.  She  repeated  the 
question,  but  I  was  doggedly  silent.  Again, 
a  third  time,  she  said,  'What's  that?'  I 
replied :  '  Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  it 
is)  I  didn't  come  here  to  learn  you  your 
letters !'  I  have  not  the  slightest  remem- 
brance of  this,  for  my  brains  were  all  a-wool- 
gathering;  but  as  Aunt  Delight  affirmed  it 
to  be  a  feet,  and  it  passed  into  tradition,  I 
put  it  in.  I  may  have  told  this  story  some 
years  ago  in  one  of  my  books,  imputing  it 
to  a  fictitious  hero,  yet  this  is  its  true  origin, 
according  to  my  recollection. 

"  What  immediately  followed  I  do  not 
clearly  remember,  but  one  result  is  distinct- 
ly traced  in  my  memory.  In  the  evening 
of  this  eventful  day,  the  school-mistress  paid 
my  parents  a  visit,  and  recounted  to  their 
astonished  ears  this,  my  awful  contempt  of 
authority.  My  father,  after  heating  the 
story,  got  up  and  went  away;  but  my 
mother,  who  was  a  careful  discipHnarian, 
told  me  not  to  do  so  again !  I  always  had 
a  suspicion  that  both  of  them  smiled  on  one 
side  of  their  faces,  even  while  they  seemed 
to  sympathize  with  the  old  petticoat  and 
penknife  pedagogue,  on  the  other;  still  I 
do  not  affirm  it,  for  I  am  bound  to  say,  of 
both  my  parents,  that  I  never  knew  them, 
even  in  taifles,  say  one  thing  while  they 
meant  another. 

"  I  heiievo  I  achieved  the  alphabet  that 
summer,  but  my  after  progress,  for  a  long 
time,  I  do  not  remember.  Two  years  later 
I  went  to  the  winter-school  at  the  same  ph 
kept  by  Lewis  Olmstead — a  man  who  had  a 
xall  for  plowing,  mowing,  carting  manurcj 


and  for  teaching  school  in  the 
winter,  with  a  talent  for  music  at  all  seasons, 
wherefore  he  became  chorister  upon  occa- 
sion, when,  peradventure.  Deacon  Ilawley 
could  not  officiate.  He  was  a  celebrity  in 
ciphering,  and  'Squire  Seymour  declared 
that  he  was  the  greatest  '  arithmoticker'  in 
F^rfield  county.  All  I  remember  of  hia 
>erson  is  his  hand,  which  seemed  to  me  as 
>ig  as  Goliah'a,  judging  by  the  claps  of 
thunder  it  made  in  my  ears  on  one  or  two 


The  next  step  of  my  progress  which  is 
marked  in  my  memory,  is  the  spoiling  of 
words  of  two  syllables.  I  did  not  go  very 
regularly  to  school,  but  by  the  time  I  was 
ten  years  old  I  had  learned  to  write,  and 
had  made  a  little  progress  in  arithmetic- 
There  was  not  a  grammar,  a  geography,  or 
history  of  any  kind  in  the  school.  Eead- 
ig,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  the  only 
things  taught,  and  these  very  indifferently — 
not  wholly  from  the  stupidity  of  the  teacher, 
but  because  he  had  forty  scholars,  and  the 
standards  of  the  age  required  no  more  than 
he  performed.  I  did  as  well  as  the  other 
scholars,  cert^nly  no  better.  I  had  excel- 
lent health  and  joyons  ^irits ;  in  leaping, 
running,  and  wrestling,  I  bad  but  one  su- 
perior, of  my  stgB,  and  that  was  Stephen 
Olmstead,  a  snug-built  fellow,  smaller  than 
myself,  and  who,  despite  our  rivalry,  was 
my  chosen  friend  and  companion.  I  seemed 
to  live  for  play :  alas !  how  the  world  has 
changed  since  I  have  discovered  that  we  live 
to  agonize  over  study,  work,  care,  ambition, 

disappointment,  and  then ) 

"  As  I  shall  not  have  occasion  again,  for- 
mally, to  iutroduce  this  seminary  into  my 
narrative,  I  may  as  well  close  my  account 
of  it  now.  After  I  had  left  my  native  town 
for  some  twenty  years,  I  returned  and  paid 
it  a  visit.  Among  the  monuments  that 
stood  high  in  my  memory  was  the  West 
Lane  school-house.  Unconsciously  carrying 
with  me  the  measures  of  childhood,  I  had 
supposed  it  to  he  at  least  thirty  feet  square ; 
how  had  it  dwindled  when  I  came  to  esti- 
mate it  by  the  new  standards  I  had  form- 
ed! It  was  in  all  things  the  same,  yet- 
wholly  changed  to  me.  What  I  had  deem- 
ed a  respectable  edifice,  as  it  now  stood  be- 
fore me  was  only  a  weather-beaten  little 
shed,  which,  upon  being  measured,  I  found 
to  be  lesa  than  twenty  feet  square.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  a  warm,  summer  day,  and  I 
ventored  to  enter  the  place.    I  found  a  giri^ 
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tome  eighteen  yean  old,  keeping  '  a  ma'am 
Bchool'  for  about  twenty  scholars,  eome  of 
vhom  were  stndying  Parley's  Geography. 
The  mistress  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  my 
schoolmates,  and  some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
were  grandchildren  of  the  little  brood  which 
gathered  under  the  wing  of  Aunt  Delight, 
when  I  was  an  a-b-c-darian.  None  of  them, 
not  even  the  Bchoot-mistress,  had  ever  heard 
of  me.  The  name  of  my  father,  as  having 
ministered  unto  the  people  of  Kidgefield  in 
eome  bygone  ^e,  was  famtly  traced  in  their 
recollection.  As  to  Peter  Pw4ey,  whose 
Geography  they  were  learning — Uiey  sup- 
posed him  some  decrepit  old  gentleman 
IiobbHng  about  on  a  crutch,  a  long  way  otf, 
for  whom,  nevertheless,  they  had  a  certain 
Section,  inanuuch  as  he  had  made  geogra- 
phy into  a  story-book.  The  Irontiapiece- 
picture  of  the  old  fellow,  with  his  gouty  foot 
m  a  chair,  threatening  the  boys  that  if  tbey 
touched  his  tender  toe,  he  would  tell  them 
no  more  stories,  secured  their  respect,  and 
placed  him  among  the  saints  in  the  calends* 
ef  their  young  hearts.  Well,  thought  I,  if 
Has  goes  on  I  may  yet  riv^  Mother  Goose  I 

"  At  the  ago  of  ten  years  I  was  sent  to  the 
op-town  school,  the  leiading  Bem,inary  of  the 
vilWe,  for  at  this  period  it  had  not  ar- 
rived at  the  honor  of  an  academy,  the  in- 
stitution being  then,  and  many  years  after, 
tmder  the  charge  of  Master  StebbiiM.  He 
WHS  a  man  with  a  concilitttiDg  stoop  in  the 
shoulders,  a  long  body,  short  legs,  and  a 
swaying  wait.  He  was,  at  this  period,  eome 
fifty  years  old,  his  hair  being  thin  and  ail- 
very,  and  always  failing  in  well-combed  rolls 
over  his  coat^ollar.  His  eye  was  bine, 
and  his  dress  invariably  of  the  same  color. 
Breeches  tmd  knee-buckles,  blue-nuxed  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  with  bright  buckles,  seemed 
as  much  a  part  of  the  man  as  his  head  and 
shoulders.  On  the  whole,  Jiis  appearance 
was  that  of  the  middle-class  gentleman  of 
tite  olden  time,  and  he  was  in  &ct  what  he 
seemed. 

"  This  seminary  of  learning  for  the  rising 
aristocracy  of  Ridgefield  was  a  wooden  edi- 
fice, thirty  by  twenty  feet,  covered  with 
hrown  cl^boards,  and,  except  an  entry,  con- 
sisted of  a  single  room.  Around  ud  c^inst 
the  walls  ran  a  continuous  line  of  seats,  front- 
ed by  a  coDtinuons  writing-desk.  Beneath, 
were  d^oBitories  for  books  and  writ^ig  mate- 
luds.  The  centre  was  occupiBd  by  slab  seats, 
similar  to  those  of  West  Lane.  The  la^r 
K^olars  we^e  rangsd  on  the  -cnitAF  udcn,  mt, 


the  desks;  the  smaller  fry  of  a-b-c-darians 
were  seated  in  the  centre.  The  master  was 
enshrined  on  the  east  side  of  the  room,  oon- 
trary,  be  it  remembered,  to  the  law  of  the 
French  savans,  which  places  dominion  in- 
variably in  the  west.  Regular  as  the  sun, 
Master  Stebbins  was  in  his  seat  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  the  performances  of  the  school 
began. 

"  According  to  the  Catechism — which,  by 
the  way,  we  learned  and  recited  on  Saturday 
— the  chief  end  of  man  was  to  glorify  God 
and  keep  his  commandments ;  according  to 
the  routme  of  this  school,  one  would  have 
thought  it  to  be  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, to  which  we  may  add  spelTing.  From 
morning  to  night,  in  all  weathers,  through, 
every  season  of  the  year,  these  exercises 
were  carried  on  with  the  energy,  patieuce, 
and  perseverance  of  a  manufactory. 

"Master  Stebbins  respected  his  calling: 
his  heart  was  in  his  work ;   and  so,  what  he 

fretended  to  teach,  he  taught  well.  When 
entered  the  school,  I  found  that  a  huge 
stride  had  been  achieved  in  the  march  of 
mind  since  1  had  left  West  Lane.  Webster's 
Spelling  Book  had  taken  the  place  of  Dil- 
worth,  which  was  a  great  improvement. 
The  drill  in  spelling  was  vei^  thorough,  and 
applied  every  day  to  the  whole  school.  I 
imagine  that  the  exercises  might  have 
been  amusing  to  a  stranger,  especially  as 
one  scholar  would  eometmies  go  off  m  a 
voice  as  gram  as  that  of  a  bull-frog,  while 
another  would  follow  in  tones  as  fine  and 
piping  aa  a  peet-weeL  The  blunders,  too, 
were  often  ineffalily  ludicrous;  even  we 
children  would  sometimes  have  tittered,  bad 
not  such  an  enormity  been  certain  to  have 
brought  out  the  birch.  As  to  rewards  and 
punii^ments,  the  system  was  this:  who- 
ever missed  went  down ;  so  that  perfection 
mounted  to  the  top.  Here  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  up  and  down  of  life. 

"  Reading  was  performed  in  classes,  which 
generally  plodded  on  without  a  hint  from 
the  mBst«r.  NevertJieleag,  when  Zeek  San- 
ford — who  was  said  to  have  a  streak  of 
lightning  in  him — in  his  haste  to  be  smart, 
read  the  37th  verse  of  the  2d  chapter  of  the 
Acts — 'Now  when  they  heard  this,  they 
were  pickled  in  their  ieart' — the  birch  stick 
on  Master  Stebbins's  table  seemed  to  quiver 
and  peel  at  the  little  end,  as  if  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  wrath  to  come.  When  Orry 
Keeler — Orry  was  a  girl,  you  know,  and  Mot 
a  boy— -drawled  out  in  i^peUing :  k — o — a, 
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too,  B — h — a — a — t — a,  tliunti,  konabants 
— the  bristles  in  the  master's  eyebrows  &dg- 
eted  like  Aunt  Delight's  knitting-needles. 
Occasionally,  when  the  reading  was  insup- 
portably  bad,  he  took  a  book  and  read  him- 
self, as  an  example. 

"We  were  tanght  arithmetic  in  Daboll, 
then  a  new  book,  and  which,  being  adapted 
to  our  measures  of  length,  weight,  and  cur- 
rency, was  a  prodigious  leap  over  the  head 
of  poor  old  Pilworth,  whose  rules  and  ex- 
amples were  modelled  upon  English  customs. 
In  consequence  of  the  general  nse  of  Dil- 
worth  in  our  schools,  for  perhaps  a  centuiy 
— 'Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  were  classi- 
eat,  and  dollars  and  cents  vulgar,  for  eereral 
ancceeding  generations,  *I  would  not  give 
a  penny  for  it,'  was  genteel;  'I  would  not 
give  a  cent  for  it,'  was  plebeian.  We  have 
not  yet  got  over  this :  we  sometimes  say  red 
cent  in  &railiar  parlance,  but  it  cau  hardly 
be  put  in  print  without  offence. 

"  Master  Stebbins  was  a  great  man  with  a 
slate  and  pencil,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  we 
were  a  generation  after  his  own  heart.  We 
certainly  achieved  wonders  according  to  our 
own  conceptions,  some  of  us  going  even  be- 
yond tbe  Kiile  of  Three,  and  making  fbra^ 
into  the  mysterious  region  of  Vulgar  Frac 
tions.  Several  daring  geniuses  actually  et 
tered  and  took  poasesgion. 

"  But  after  all,  penmanship  was  Master 
Stebbina's  great  accomplishiiienL  He  had 
no  magniloquent  system ;  no  pompous  les- 
sons upon  single  tinea  and  bitid  lines,  and 
the  like.  The  revelations  of  inspired  copy- 
book makers  had  not  then  been  vonchsafed 
to  man.  He  conld  not  cut  an  American 
e^te  with  a  single  flourish  of  a  goose-quilL 
He  was  guided  by  good  taste  and  native 
instinct,  and  wrote  a  smooth  round  hand, 
like  copper>plate.  His  lessons  from  Atode, 
all  written  by  himself,  consisted  of  pithy 
proverbs  tmd  useful  moral  lessons.  Ob  every 
page  of  our  writing-books  he  wrote  the  tirat 
line  himself.  The  effect  was  what  might 
have  been  expected — with  such  mo<^ls,  pa- 
tiently enforced,  nearly  all  became  g<>od 
writers. 

"  Beyond  these  simple  elements,  the  Up- 
town school  made  few  pretensions.  When 
I  was  there,  two  Webster's  Grammars  and 
*ne  or  two  Dwight's  Qec^japhies  were  in 
use.  The  latter  was  without  maps  <«  illus- 
trations, and  was  in  fact  Uttle  more  than  an 
aipauded  table  of  contents,  taken  inm 
Morse's   XJniv«nul  Qeography— dia    wiw- 


moth  monnment  of  American  leuning  and 
genius  of  thai  ^e  and  generation.  The 
granmiar  was  a  clever  book;  but  I  have  an 
idea  that  neither  Mi»tcr  Stebbins  nor  hk 
pupils  ever  &thom«d  its  depths.  Th«yflou;»- 
dered  about  in  it,  as  If  in  a  qa^mire,  and 
after  some  time  came  out  pretty  nearly  wh^re 
they  went  in,  tho«gh  perhaps  a  little  obfus- 
cated by  the  dim  and  dusky  atmosphere  of 
these  labyrinths. 

"  Th«  fact  SBdonbt»dty  is,  that  the  art  of 
teaching,  a«  now  understood,  beyond  th« 
simplest  elements,  was  neither  known  nor 
deemed  necessary  in  our  country  schools  in 
their  day  of  sm«t  things.  Repietition,  dri&- 
ing,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre> 
eept,  with  here  and  there  a  little  of  the  birch 
— constituted  the  entire  system. 

"  Let  me  here  repeat  an  anecdote,  which 
I  have  indeed  told  before,  but  which  I  had 
&om  the  lips  of  its  hero,  Gr .  . .  H  .  .  .,  a 
deigynian  of  some -note  thirty  years  ago, 
and  which  well  illustrates  this  part  of  my 
story.  At  a  village  school,  not  m;iny  miles 
from  Ridgefield,  ho  was  put  into  Webster's 
Grammar.  Here  he  read,  *  A  noun  is  t/i» 
natne  of  a  tkiag — a»  horye,  hair,  juxUce,' 
Now  in  his  innocence,  he  read  it  thus :  '  A 
noan  i»  tke  nwtie  tf  a  thintf — ojt  hor»e-hair 

" '  What  then,'  said  he,  ruminating  deeply, 
'is  a  noun!  But  first  I  must  find  out  wluA 
a  horse-hair  justice  is.' 

"Upon  this  be  meditated  for  some  days, 
but  still  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solu- 
tion. Nowhis  fathorwas  a  mim  of  authority 
in  those  parts,  and  moreoror  he  was  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  Withal,  he  wa'*  of  respectable 
ancestry,  and  so  there  had  descended  to  him 
a  somewhat  stately  high-backed  settee,  cov- 
ered with  horse-hwr.  One  day,  as  the  youth 
came  from  school,  pondering  upon  tbe  great 
grammatical  problem,  he  entered  die  front  . 
door  of  the  house,  tatA  there  he  saw  before 
him,  his  fatber,  officiathig  in  his  legal  eap»^ 
city.  Mid  seated  upon  the  old  horse-hair  set- 
tee. 'I  have  found  it  I'  said  the  boy  t« 
himself,  as  greatly  del^bted  as  was  Arcbtca- 
edes  when  ne  excUinwd  Eurika — '  my  fi»- 
ther  is  a  horse-hair  justice,  and  therefore  a 
noon  1' 

"  Nevertheless,  it  mast  be  admitted  that 
the  world  got  on  remarkaUy  well  in  spite 
of  this  narrowness  ot  the  ooantry  schoc^ 
The  elements  of  an  English  fidncation  we3m 
pretty  md\  tanght  thronghout  the  i^llsg* 
*  OoMMcticDt,  and  I  may  ^H,' 
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of  New  England.  The  teachers  were  heart- 
ily devoted  to  their  profession :  they  re- 
spected their  calling,  and  were  respected 
and  encouraged  by  the  community.  They 
had  this  merit,  that  while  they  attempted 
but  little,  that,  at  least,  was  thoroughly  per- 
formed. 

"As  to  the  country  at  Iw^,  it  was  a  day 
of  quiet,  though  earnest  action :  Franklin's 
spirit  was  the  great '  schoolmaster  abroad' — 
teaching  industry,  perseverance,  fragality, 
and  thrift,  as  the  end  and  aim  of  ambition. 
The  education  of  youth  was  suited  to  what  was 
expected  of  them.  With  the  simple  lessons 
of  the  country  schools,  they  moved  the 
world  immediately  around  them.  Though 
I  can  recollect  only  a  single  case — that  al- 
ready alluded  to  of  Ezekiel  Sanford — ia  which 
one  of  Master  Stehhina's  scholars  attained 
any  degree  of  literary  distinction,  still,  quite 
s  number  of  them,  with  no  school  learning 
beyond  what  he  gave  tliem,  rose  to  a  certain 
degree  of  eminence.  His  three  sons  obtain- 
ed situations  in  New  York  as  accountants, 
and  became  distinguished  in  their  career. 
At  one  period  there  were  three  graduates 
of  his  school,  who  were  cashiers  of  banks  in 
that  city.  My  mind  adverts  now  with  great 
satia&ction  to  several  names  »nong  the 
wealthy,  honorable,  and  still  active  mer- 
chants of  the  great  metropolis,  who  were 
my  fellow-students  of  the  tip-town  school, 
and  who  there  began  and  completed  their 
education," 

To  the  advantages,  saeh  as  they  were,  of 
the  district  school,  Mr.  Goodrich  adds  an 
account  of  his  experience  on  the  farm,  and 
his  juvenile  sporta,  as  well  as  his  early  atr 
tempts  at  whittling  and  other  mechanical 
arts,  and  adds  the  following  reflections : — 

"  Now  all  these  things  may  seem  trifles, 
yet  in  a  review  of  mv  life,  I  deem  them  of 
some  significance.  This  homely  familiarity 
with  the  more  mechanical  arts  was  a  mate- 
rial part  of  my  education;  this  communion 
with  nature  gave  me  instructive  and  impor- 
tant lessons  from  nature's  open  book  of 
knowledge.  My  technical  education,  as  will 
.  be  seen  hereafter,  was  extremely  narrow  and 
irregular.  This  defect  was  at  last  partially 
supplied  by  the  commonplace  incidents  I 
have  mentioned.  The  teaching,  or  rather 
the  training  of  the  senses,  in  the  country — 
ear  and  eye,  foot  and  hand,  by  running,  leap- 
ing, climbing  over  hill  and  mountain,  by  oc- 
casional labor  in  the  garden  and  on  the  &rm, 
and  by  the  use  of  tools — and  all  this  in  youth, 


is  sowing  seed  which  is  repaid  lat^ely  and 
readily  to  the  hand  of  after  cultivation,  how- 
ever unskilful  it  may  be.  This  is  not  so 
much  because  of  the  amount  of  knowledge 
available  in  after-life,  which  is  thus  obtained 
— though  this  is  not  to  be  despised — as  it 
is  that  healthful,  vigorous,  manly  habits  and 
associations — physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual— are  thus  established  and  developed. 

"  It  is  a  riddle  to  many  people  that  the 
emigrants  from  the  country  into  the  city,  in 
all  ages,  outstrip  the  natives,  and  become 
their  masters.  The  reason  is  obvious;  coun- 
try education  and  country  life  are  practical, 
and  invigorating  to  body  and  mind,  and 
hence  those  who  are  thus  qualified  triumph 
in  the  race  of  life.  It  has  always  been,  it 
will  always  be  bo  ;  the  rustic  Goths  and 
Vandals  will  march  in  and  conquer  Eonio, 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 
I  say  this,  by  no  means  insisting  that  my 
own  life  furnishes  any  very  striking  proof 
of  the  truth  of  my  remarks;  still,  I  may  say 
that  but  for  the  country  training  and  experi- 
ence I  hare  alluded  to,  and  which  served  as 
a  foothold  for  subsequent  progress,  I  should 
have  lingered  in  my  career  far  behind  the 
humble  advances  I  have  actually  made. 

"  Let  me  illustrate  and  verify  my  meaning 
by  specific  examples.  In  my  youth  I  be- 
came familiar  with  every  bird  common  to 
the  country :  I  knew  his  call,  his  song,  his 
hue,  his  food,  his  habits ;  in  short,  his  natu- 
ral history.  I  could  detect  him  by  his  flight, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  knew  all 
the  quadrupeds — wild  as  well  as  tame.  I 
was  acquainted  with  almost  every  tree,  sbmb, 
bush,  and  flower,  indigenous  to  the  country ; 
not  botanically,  but  according  to  popular 
ideas.  I  recognized  them  instantly,  where- 
ever  I  saw  them ;  I  knew  their  forms, 
hues,  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  I  could 
tell  their  characteristics,  their  uses,  the 
legends  and  traditions  that  belonged  to 
them.  All  this  I  learned  by  famiharity  with 
these  objects;  meeting  with  them  in  all  my 
walks  and  rambles,  and  taking  note  of  them 
with  the  emphasis  and  vigor  of  early  experi- 
ence and  observation.  In  after  days.  I.have 
never  had  time  to  make  natural  history  a 
systematic  study ;  yet  my  knowledge  as  to 
these  things  has  constantly  accumulated, 
and  that  without  special  effort.  When  i 
have  travelled  in  other. countries,  the  birds, 
the  animals,  the  vegetation,  have  interested 
me  as  well  by  their  resemblances  as  their 
difletences,  when  compared  with  our  own. 
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In  looking  over  the  pages  of  scientific  works 
on  natQF^  history,  I  have  always  read  with 
e^erness  and  intelligence  of  preparation 
indeed,  of  vivid  and  pleasing  association! 
Every  idea  I  had  touching  these  matters 
was  living  and  sympathetic,  and  beckoned 
other  ideas  to  it,  and  these  ^ain  originated 
still  others.  Tlius  it  is  that  in  the  race 
busy  life,  by  means  of  a  liomely,  hearty  start 
at  the  beginning,  I  have,  as  to  these  subjects, 
easily  and  naturally  supplied,  in  some  hum- 
ble degree,  tte  defects  of  my  irregular  edu- 
cation, and  that  too,  not  by  a  process  of  re- 
pulsive toil,  but  with  a  relish  superior  to  all 
the  seductions  of  romance.  I  am  therefore  a 
believer  in  the  benefits  accruing  from  simple 
country  life  and  simple  country  habits,  as  here 
iilustrated,  and  am,  therefore,  on  all  occasions 
anxious  to  recommend  them  to  my  friends  and 
countrymen.  To  city  people,  I  would  say, 
educate  your  children,  at  least  partially,  in  the 
country,  so  as  to  imbue  them  with  the  love 
of  nature,  and  that  knowledge  and  training 
which  spring  from  simple  rustic  sports,  ex- 
ercise, and  employments.  To  country  peo- 
ple, I  would  remark,  be  not  envious  of  the 
city,  for  in  the  general  balance  of  good  and 
ev  il,  you  have  your  full  portion  of  the  first, 
with  a  diminished  share  of  the  last." 

THE    HOUESPUH    BRA    OF    OOUUOH   SCHOOLS. 


"  But  the  schools — we  must  not  pass  by 
these,  if  we  are  to  form  a  truthful  and  sufii- 
cient  picture  of  the  homespun  days.  The 
schoolmaster  did  not  exactly  go  round  the 
district  to  fit  out  the  children's  minds  with 
learning,  as  the  shoemaker  often  did  to  fit 
their  feet  with  shoes,  or  the  tailor  to  mea- 
sure and  cut  for  their  bodies ;  but,  to  come 
as  near  it  as  possible,  he  boarded  round,  (a 
custom  not  yet  gone  by,}  and  the  wood  for 
the  common  fire  was  supplied  in  a  way 
equally  primitive,  viz.,  by  a  contribution  of 
loads  from  the  several  families,  according  to 
their  several  quantities  of  childhood.  The 
children  were  all  clothed  alike  in  home- 
spun ;  and  the  only  signs  of  aristocracy 
were,  that  some  were  clean  and  some  a  de- 
gree less  BO,  some  in  fine  white  and  striped 
Hnen,  some  in  brown  tow  crash ;  and,  in 
particular,  as  I  remember,  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  quality  I  do  not  like  to  express, 
the  good  fathers  of  sotae  testified  the  opin- 
ion they  had  of  their  children,  by  bringing 
fine  round  loads  of  hickory  wood  to  warm 
them,  white  some  others,  I  regret  to  say. 


brought  onh  scanty  scriggi  ill  lo<.kin|T 
heaps  of  ^reen  (ak  nhite  bir  h  ai  d  hem 
lock  Indeed  about  all  the  ticktnngs  if 
quality  among  the  children  centerel  m  the 
qualit)  of  tlie  wood  pile  There  w  is  r  > 
complsmt  m  thee  days  of  the  want  of 
ventilation  for  the  !ai^  open  lire  place 
held  a  considerable  fraction  of  %  cord  of 
wood,  and  the  wmdowa  took  in  just  enough 
air  to  supply  the  combustion  Besides  the 
bigffer  lads  i^ere  occasionally  lentilatod  bv 
being  sent  out  to  cut  wood  cntUj^h  to  keep 
the  fire  in  action  The  seats  ivcre  made  of 
the  outer  slabs  from  the  saw  mill,  supported 
by  slant  legs  driven  into  and  a  proper  dis- 
tance through  auger  holes,  and  planed 
smooth  on  the  top  by  the  rather  tardy 
process  of  friction.  But  the  spelling  went 
on  bravely,  and  wc  ciphered  away  again 
and  again,  always  till  we  got  through  Loss 
and  Gain.  The  more  advanced  of  us,  too, 
made  light  work  of  Lindley  Murray,  and 
went  on  to  the  parsing,  finally,  of  extracts 
from  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  till  some  of  us 
began  to  think  we  had  mastered  theii'  tough 
sentences  in  a  more  consequeutial  sense  of 
the  term  than  was  exactly  true.  O,  I  re- 
member fabout  the  remotest  thing  I  can 
reniember)  that  low  seat,  too  high,  never- 
theless, to  allow  the  feet  to  touch  the  floor, 
and  that  friendly  teacher  who  had  the  ad- 
dress to  start  a  first  feeling  of  enthusiasm 
and  awaken  the  first  sense  of  power.  He  is 
living  still,  and  whenever  I  think  of  him,  he 
rises  up  to  me  in  the  far  background  of 
memory,  as  bright  as  if  he  had  worn  the 
seven  stars  in  his  hair,  (I  said  he  is  living; 
yes,  he  is  here  to-day,  God  bless  him !) 
How  many  others  of  you  that  are  here  as- 
sembled, recall  these  little  primitive  univer- 
sities of  homespun,  where  your  mind  was 
bom,  with  a  similar  feeling  of  reverence 
and  homely  satisfaction.  Perhaps  you  re- 
member, too,  with  a  pleasure  not  less  genu- 
ine, that  you  received  the  classic  discipline 
of  the  university  proper,  under  a  dress  of 
homespun,  to  be  graduated,  at  the  close, 
in  the  joint  honors  of  broadcloth  and  the 
parchment." 

We  might  add  other  lights  and  shades  to 
the  picture  of  school  life  as  it  was  down  to  a 
very  recent  period  in  New  England  and  New 
York,  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  that 
amusing  and  instructive  volume  of  Eev,  War- 
ren Burton,  "  The  IHstrict  School  as  it  was." 
We  must  pass  to  the  elementary  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  States. 
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LETTBR     JEOM     WILLIAM     DARLINGTON,     M.D., 
LL.D. 

"  At  your  request,  I  propose  to  attempt  a 
brief  and  hasty  sketch  of  my  acquaintance 
■with,  and  reminiscences  of  the  Country 
Sckooh,  aud  their  condition,  some  sixty-five 
or  seventy  years  since,  in  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  more 
particularly  the  school  at  Birmingham,  Ches- 
ter county,  where  the  limited  instruction  of 
my  yoathful  days  was  chiefly  acquired. 

"My  earliest  recollections  of  the  school  to 
■which  I  was  sent  go  back  to  that  trying  pe- 
riod of  loose  government,  rusticity,  and 
scarcity  experienced  in  the  interval  between 
the  War  of  Independence  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  if  it  were 
given  me  to  wield  the  pen  of  Tom  Brown 
of  Rugby,  I  might  peradventure  famish  some 
graphic  details  of  our  rural  seminaries  of 
learning  in  those  days  of  general  destitution. 
But,  under  present  circumstances,  I  can  only 
offer  the  imperfect  narrative  of  incidents  and 
observations,  as  retained  in  an  almost  octo- 
genarian memory. 

"At  the  time  when  I  was  first  sent  to 
school — say  in  178'?— 8 — school-houses  were 
rare;  and  there  was  little  or  no  organization 
for  their  maintenance.  The  country  round, 
having  been  recently  ravaged  by  a  hostile 
army,  was  scantily  supplied  with  teachers, 
who  occasionally  obtained  schools  by  going 
among  the  principal  families  of  the  vicinage, 
and  procuring  subscribers  for  a  quarter's  tui- 
tion of  the  children  on  hand.  Those  who 
were  too  young  to  be  serviceable  on  the 
form  were  allowed  to,  go  to  school  in  the 
summer  season ;  but  the  laiger  ones  {exper- 
tua  loquor)  could  only  be  spared  for  that 
purpose  during  winter.  The  extent  of  rural 
mstnietion  was  then  considered  to  be  prop- 
erly limited  to  what  a  worthy  London  alder- 
man designated  as  the  three  R' a,  viz.,  'Read- 
ing, Riting,  and  Rithmetic.'  To  cipher 
beyond  the  Rule  of  Three  was  deemed  a 
notable  achievement  and  mere  surplus^e 
among  the  average  of  country  scholars. 
The  business  of  teaching,  at  that  day,  was 
disdainfully  regarded  as  among  the  hum- 
bl  t  and  most  unprofitable  of  callings ;  and 
th  (  ackers — often  low-bred,  intemperate 
ad  nt  rs  from  the  old  world — were  gen- 
e  ally  ab  ut  on  a  par  with  the  prevalent  es- 
t  mat  f  the  profession.  Whenever  a  thrift- 
1  a  abond  was   found  to  he  good   for 

pothing  else,  he  would  resort  to  ichool-keep- 


ing,  and  teaching  young  Am 
how  to  shoot!  It  was  my  good  fortune, 
however,  to  have  a  teacher  ■who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished exception  to  the  soi'ry  rule  re- 
ferred to.  John  Forstthe  was  a  native  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  horn  in  1754,  received  a 
1  English  education  at  home,  and  while 
yet  a  young  man,  migrated  to  the  county  of 
Chester,  in  the  land  of  Penn,  where  he  be- 
came an  excellent  schoolmaster.  When  he 
arrived  in  our  quakerly  settlement,  he  was  a 
gay  young  Presbyterian,  dressed  in  the  fash- 
ionable apparel  of  the  world's  people ;  and 
being  withal  musical  in  his  taste,  ■was  an  ex- 
pert performer  on  the  violin.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, adopted  the  views  and  principles  of  the 
'  Friends,'  among  whom  he  remained,  mar- 
ried one  of  the  society,  and  was  ever  recog- 
nized as  an  exemplary  and  valuable  member, 

"  As  the  head  and  master-spirit  of  the 
school,  at  Birmingham  meeting-house,  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  Quaker 
society,  he  taught  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  always  applied  himself  cim  amore  to  his 
arduous  duties.  He  accomplislied  more  in 
exciting  a  taste  for  knowledge  and  develop- 
ing young  intellects,  than  any  teacher  who 
had  theretofore  labored  in  that  hopeful  line- 
yard.  He  effectually  routed  the  lingering 
old  superstitions,  prejudices,  and  benighted 
notions  of  preceding  generations,  and  ever 
took  delight  in  introducing  youthful  genius 
to  the  bright  fields  of  literature  and  science. 
The  young  men  of  his  day,  who  have  since 
figured  in'  the  world,  were  deeply  indebted 
to  John  Forsythe  for  the  aid  which  he  af- 
forded tbem  in  their  studies,  as  well  as  for 
the  sound  doctrines  which  he  inculcated ; 
and  some  few  of  them  yet  survive  to  make 
the  grateful  acknowledgment, 

"  When  the  noble  Quaker  institution  at 
West-town  was  erected,  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  skill  and  experience  of  John 
Forsythe  were  put  in  requisition,  until  it  was 
fairly  inangurated ;  after  which  be  retired  to 
his  comfortable  farm,  in  East  Bi'adfoid, 
where  he  passed  a  venerable  old  age,  rintii 
his  87th  year,  in  superintending  agricultural 
employments  and  in  manifesting  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  tdu'cation  atoong 
our  people.  No  instructor  has  labored  in 
this  community  more  faithfully,  nor  with 
better  etfect.  None  has  left  a  memory  more 
worthy  to  be  kindly  cherished.  . 

"The  old  school-house &%  Birmingham  was 
a  one  story  stone  building,  erected  by  men 
who  did  not  understand  the  subject;   and 
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was  badly  lighted  awd  ventilated.  The  dis- 
dptine  of  that  day  (adopted  from  the  mother 
country)  was  pretty  severe.  The  real  birch 
of  the  botanists  not  being  indigenous  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  school,  an  efficient 
substitute  was  found  in  young  apple  tree 
sprouts,  as  unruly  boys  were  abundantly 
able  to  testify. 

"  The  ichool  hooka  of  my  earliest  recollection 
were  a  cheap  English  spelling  book,  the  Bi- 
ble for  the  reading  classes,  and  when  we  got 
to  ciphering,  the  'Schoolmasters'  Assistant.' 
The  'Spelling  Book'  and  'Assistant'  wert 
by  Thomas  Dilworth,  an  English  school- 
master at  Wapping.  The  '  Assistant'  was  s 
useful  work,  but  has  long  since  disappeared. 
The  'counterfeit  presentment'  of  the  worthy 
author  faced  the  title-page,  and  was  iamil- 
iarly  known  to  every  schoolboy  of  my  time. 
The  Spelling  Book  contained  a  little  ele- 
mentary graramar,  in  which  the  English  sub- 
etaatives  were  declined  through  all  the  cases 
(genitive,  dative,  etc.)  of  the  Latin,  But 
jrammfflj- was  then  an  unknown  study  among 
us.  Dilworth's  '  Spelling  Book,'  however, 
was  soon  superseded  by  a  greatly  improved 
one,  compiled  by  John  Pierce,  a  respect- 
able teacher  of  Delaware  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  comprised  a  tolerable  English 
|;rammar,  for  that  period,  and  Jobn  Forsythe 
introduced  the  study  into  his  school  with 
much  zeal  and  earnestness.  Intelligent  em- 
ployers were  made  to  comprehend  its  advan- 
tt^es,  and  were  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  a  hopeful  advance  ia  that  direction ;  but 
dull  boys  and  ilhterate  parents  could  not  ap- 
preciate the  benefit.  Great  boobies  often 
got  permission,  at  home,  to  evade  the  study, 
but  they  could  not  get  round  John  Forsythe 
in  that  way.  They  would  come  into  school 
with  this  promised  indulgence,  and  loudly 
announce,  'Daddy  says  I  needn't  lam  gram- 
mar ;  it's  no  use:'  when  the  energetic  re- 
sponse from  the  desk  was,  '  I  don't  care 
what  daddy  says.  ,  He  knows  nothing  about 
it ;  and  I  say  thou  shalt  learn  it  I'  and  so 
some  general  notion  of  the  subject  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  even  of  the  stupid; 
while  many  of  the  brighter  youths  became 
excellent  grammarians, 

"  In  this  Friefidly  seminary  we  were  all  re- 
quired to  use  the  plain  language  In  conver- 
sation, being  assured  that  it  was  wrong,  both 
morally  and  grammatically,  to  say  yoa  to 
one  person.  Our  teacher  contrived  a  meth- 
od of  his  own  for  mending  our  cacology, 
even  while  at  our  noonday  sports.     He  pre- 


pared a  small  piece  of  board  or  shingle, 
which  he  termed  apaddle;  and  whenever  a 
boy  was  heard  uttering  bad  grammar,  he 
had  to  take  tbe  paddle,  step  aside,  and  re- 
frain from  play,  until  he  detected  some  other 
unlucky  urchin  trespassing  upon  syntax ; 
when  he  was  authorized  to  transfer  the 
badge  of  interdiction  to  the  last  offender, 
and  resume  his  amusements.  It  was  reallv 
curious  to  observe  how  critical  we  soon  be- 
came, and  how  ranch  improvement  was  ef- 
fected by  this  whimsical  and  simple  device, 

"Pierce's  '  Spelling  Book'  kept  its  position 
in  our  school  for  several  years,  but  was  at 
length  superseded,  in  the  grammatical  de- 
partment, by  a  useful  little  volume,  prepared 
by  John  Comly,  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Lindley  Murray  and  others  prepared 
elabomte  grammars,  which  were  successively 
introduced,  as  our  schools  improved  or  cre- 
ated a  demand ;  and  so  rapidly  have  the 
bookmakiiig  competitors  in  that  department 
multiplied  that  their  name  is  now  legion, 
apd  the  respective  value  of  their  works  ia 
known  only  to  experts  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. 

"  Excellent  works  in  Reading  and  Elocution 
are  now  so  abundant  and  well  known  in  all 
our  respectable  seminaries,  that  they  need 
not  to  be  here  enumerated.  One  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  of  those  works,  some  half 
century  or  more  since,  was  a  volume  entitled 
'  The  Art  of  Speaking,'  compiled,  I  think, 
by  a  Mr.  Rice,  in  England. 

"  But,  as  we  have  now  reached  the  age  of 
academies,  normal  institutes,  and  schools  for 

le  people,  I  presume  you  will  gladly  forego 
further  extension  of  this  prosy  narrative, 

)  little  calculated  to  interest  a  veteran  in 
the  great  cause  of  education,  I  have  ever 
been  a  sincere  friend  and  advocate  of  the 
blessing ;  but,  unfortunately,  my  acquaint- 
ance with  it  has  been  mainly  limited  to  a 
humbling  consciousness  of  my  deficiencies 
■  1  the  ennobling  attainment. 

"  V  ery  respectfully, 
"Wm,  Dari 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  Dec.  21,  18) 


The  following  picture  of  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  taken  from  Watson's  "  Annals 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania," 

"My  facetious  friend,  Lang  Syne,  has  pre- 
sented a  lively  picture  of  the    'schoolmas- 
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tera'  in  those  days,  when  '  preceptors,'  and 
'  principals,'  and  '  professors'  were  yet  un- 
named. What  is  now  known  aa  '  Friends' 
Academy,'  in  Fourth  street,  was  at  that  time 
occupied  by  four  different  masters.  The 
best  room  down-stairs  by  Robert  Proud, 
Latin  master;  tbe  one  above  him,  by  Wil- 
liam Waring,  teacher  of  astronomy  and  math- 
ematics ;  the  east  room,  np-staire,  by  Jere- 
miah Paul,  and  the  one  below,  'last  not 
least'  in  our  remembrance,  by  J.  Todd,  and 
severe  he  wm.  The  State  House  clock,  be- 
ing at  the  time  visible  from  the  school  pave- 
ment, gave  to  the  eye  full  notice  when  to 
break  off  marble  and  plug  top,  hastily  col- 
lect the  '  stakes,'  and  oundle  in,  peil-meli, 
to  the  school-room,  where,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  '  master  of  scholars,'  John  Todd, 
they  were  busily  employed,  every  one  in 
finding  his  place,  under  the  control  for  the 
time  of  a  short  Irishman,  usher,  named  Jim- 
my M'Cue.  On  the  entrance  of  the  master, 
all  shufQing  of  the  feet,  '  serouging,'  hitr 
ting  of  elbows,  and  whispering  disputes, 
were  hastily  adjusted,  leaving  a  silence 
which  might  be  felt,  'not  a  mouse  stir- 
ring,' He,  Todd,  dressed  after  the  plainest 
manner  of  Friends,  but  of  the  richest  ma- 
terial, with  looped  cocked  hat,  was  at  all 
times  remarkably  clean  and  nice  in  his  per- 
son, a  man  of  about  sixty  years,  square 
built,  and  well  sustained  by  bone  and  mus- 
cle. 

"After  an  hour,  maybe,  of  quiet  time, 
every  thing  going  smoothly  on — no  sound, 
but  from  the  master's  voice,  while  hearing 
the  one  standing  near  him,  a  dead  calm, 
when  suddenly  a  brisk  slap  on  the  ear  or 
face,  for  something  or  for  nothing,  gave 
'  dreadful  note'  that  an  eraption  of  the 
lava  was  now  about  to  take  place.  Next 
thing  to  be  seen  was  '  strap  in  full  play 
over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Pilgarlic' 
The  passion  of  the  master  'growing  by 
what  it  fed  on,'  and  wanting  elbow  room, 
the  chair  would  be  quickly  throst  on  one 
side,  when,  with  sudden  gripe,  he  was  to  be 
seen  dragging  his  struggling  suppliant  to 
the  flowing  ground,  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
room. ;  having  placed  his  left  foot  upon  the 
end  of  a  bench,  he  then,  with  a  patent  jerk, 
peculiar  to  himself,  would  have  the  boy  com- 
pletely horsed  across  his  knee,  with  his  left 
elbow  on  tlie  hack  of  his  neck,  to  keep  him 
securely  on.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment 
he  would  bring  his  long  pen  with  him, 
griped  between  hia  strong  teeth  (visible  the 


while),  causing  both  ends  to  descend  to 
a  parallel  with  his  chin,  and  adding  much 
to  the  terror  of  the  scene.  His  face  would 
assume  a  deep  claret  color — his  little  bob  of 
hair  would  disengage  itself,  and  stand  out, 
each  'particular  hair'  as  it  were,  'up  in 
arras  and  eager  for  the  fray.'  Having  his 
victim  thus  completely  at  command,  and  all 
useless  drapery  drawn  up  to  a  bunch  above 
the  waistband,  and  the  rotundity  and  the 
nankeen  in  the  closest  affinity  possible  for 
them  to  be,  then  once  more  to  the  '  staring 
crew'  would  be  exhibited  the  dexterity  of 
master  and  strap.  By  long  practice  he  had 
arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the  exercise, 
that,  moving  in  guiek  time,  the  fifteen  inches 
of  bridle  rein  {alias  strap)  would  be  seen 
after  every  cut,  elevated  to  a  perpendicular 
above  his  head;  from  whence  it  descended 
like  a  flail  on  the  stretched  nankeen,  leav- 
ing '  on  the  place  beneath'  a  fiery  red 
streak,  at  every  slash.  It  was  customary 
with  him  to  address  the  sufi'erer  at  inten-als, 
as  foliowa;  'Does  it  hurt?'  'Oh!  yes, 
master;  oh  1  don't,  master.'  'Then  Fll 
make  it  hurt  thee  more.  Pll  make  thy  flesh 
creep — thou  shan't  want  a  warming  pan  to- 
night. Intolerable  being  1  Nothing  in  na- 
ture is  able  to  prevail  upon  thee  but  my 
strap.'  He  had  one  boy  named  George 
Fudge,  who  usually  wore  leather  breeches, 
with  which  he  put  strap  and  its  master  at 
defiance.  He  would  never  acknowledge 
pain— he  would  not '  sing  out.'  Todd  seiz- 
ed him  one  day,  and  having  gone  through 
the  evolutions  of  strapping  (as  useless,  in 
effect,  as  if  he  had  been  thrashing  a  flour- 
bag),  almost  breathless  with  rage,  he  once 
more  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  '  repro- 
bate,' by  saying :  '  Does  it  not  hurt  ?'  The 
astonishment  of  the  school  and  the  mas- 
ter was  completed,  on  hearing  him  sing 
out,  'No!  'Hurray  for  leather  crackers  P 
He  was  thrown  off  immediately,  sprawling 
on  the  floor,  with  the  benediction  as  follows : 
'  Intolerable  being  !  Get  out  of  my  school. 
Nothing  in  nature  is  able  to  prevail  upon 
thee — not  even  my  strap  !' 

"'Twasnot  'his  love  of  learning  was  in 
fault,'  so  much  as  the  old  British  system  of 
introducing  learning  and  discipline  into  the 
brains  of  boys  and  soldiers  by  dint  of  pun- 
ishment. The  system  of  flogging  on  all 
occasions  in  schools,  for  something  or  for 
nothing,  being  protected  by  law,  gives  free 
play  to  the  passions  of  the  master,  which 
he,  for  one,  exercised  with  great  severity. 
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The  writer  has,  at  this  moment,  in  his  re 
ory,  a  schoolmaster  then  of  this  city,  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  went  deliberately  out  of  his 
school  to  purchase  a  cow-skin,  with  which, 
on  his  return,  he  extinguished  his  bitter  re- 
venge on  a  boy  who  had  offended  him. 
The  age  of  chivalry  preferred  ignorance  in 
its  sons,  to  having  them  subjected  to  the 
fear  of  a  ped^ogue — believing  that  a  boy 
who  had  quailed  under  the  eye  of  the 
6choolmast«r,  would  never  face  the  enemy 
with  boldness  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  whien 
it  must  be  allowed  is  '  a  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum' too  far  the  other  way.  A  good 
writer  says :  '  We  do  not  harden  the  wax 
to  receive  the  impression — wherefore,  the 
teacher  seeriis  himself  most  in  need  of  eor- 
reclion~-for  he,  unfit  to  teach,  is  making 
them  unfit  to  be  taught !' 

"  I  have  been  told  by  an  aged  gentleman, 
that  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  sixty-five 
years  ago,  when  boys  and  girla  were  to- 
gether, it  was  a  eommon  practice  to  mate 
the  boys  strip  off  their  jackets,  and  loose 
their  trowsers'  band,  preparatory  to  hoisting 
them  upon  a  boy's  back  so  as  to  get  his 
whipping,  with  only  the  linen  between  the 
flesh  and  the  strap.  The  girls  too — we 
pity  them — were  obliged  to  take  off  their 
stays  to  receive  their  floggings  with  equal 
sensibility.  He  named  one  distinguished 
lady,  since,  who  was  so  treated  among  oth- 
ers, in  his  school.  All  the  teachers  then 
were  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  brought 
with  them  the  rigorous  principles  which 
had  before  been  whipped  into  themselves  at 

Robert  Coram,  in  a  pamphlet  devoted  in 
part  to  a  "  Plan  for  the  General  Establish- 
ment of  Schools  throughout  the  United 
States,"  printed  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
in  iTSl,  characterizes  the  state  of  education 
as  follows :  "  The  country  schools,  through 
most  of  the  United  States,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  buildings,  the  teachers,  or  the  reg- 
■  ulations,  are  in  every  respect  completely  des- 
picable, wretched,  and  contemptible.  The 
buildings  are  in  general  sorry  hovels,  neither 
wind-tight  nor  water-tight ;  a  few  stools 
serving  in  the  double  capacity  of  bench  and 
desk,  and  the  old  leaves  of  copy  books  ma- 
king a  miserable  substitute  for  glass  win- 
dows. The  teachers  are  generally  fore^- 
ers,  shamefully  deficient  in  every  qualifica^ 
tion  necessary  to  convey  instruction  to 
youth,  and  not  seldom  addicted  to  gross 


vices.  Absolute  in  his  own  opinion,  and 
proud  of  introducing  what  he  calls  his  Euro- 
pean method,  one  calls  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  aw.  The  school  is  modified  upon 
this  plan,  and  the  children  who  are  advanced 
are  beat  and  cuffed  to  forget  the  former 
mode  they  have  been  taught,  which  irritates 
their  minds  and  retards  their  progress.  The 
quarter  being  finished,  the  children  lie  idle 
until  another  master  offers,  few  remaining  in 
one  place  more  than  a  quarter.  When  the 
next  schoolmaster  is  introduced,  he  calls  the 
first  letter  a,  as  in  mat;  the  school  under- 
goes another  reform,  and  is  equally  vexed 
and  retarded.  At  his  removal  a  third  is  in- 
troduced, who  calls  the  first  letter  hay.  All 
these  blockheads  are  equally  absolute  in 
their  own  notions,  and  will  by  no  means 
suffer  the  children  to  pronounce  the  letter 
as  they  were  first  taught ;  but  every  three 
months  the  school  goes  through  a  reform — 
error  succeeds  error,  and  dunce  the  second 
reigns  like  dunce  the  first.  I  will  venture 
to  pronounce,  that  however  seaport  towns, 
from  local  circumstances,  may  have  good 
schools,  the  country  schools  will  remain  in 
their  present  state  of  despicable  wretched- 
ness, unless  incorporated  with  government, 
*  *  *  The  necessity  of  a  reformation  in 
the  country  schools  is  too  obvious  to  be  in- 
sisted on ;  and  the  first  step  to  such  a  re- 
formation will  be  by  turning  private  schools 
into  public  ones.  The  schools  should  be 
public,  for  several  reasons — 1st,  Because,  as 
has  been  before  s^d,  every  citizen  has  an 
equal  right  to  subsistence,  and  ought  to  have 
an  equal  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge. 2d.  Because  public  schools  ai-e 
easiest  maintained,  as  the  burthen  falls  upon 
all  the  citizens.  The  man  who  is  too 
squeamish  or  lazy  to  get  married,  contrib- 
utes to  the  support  of  public  schools,  as 
well  as  the  man  who  is  ourthened  with  a 
large  family.  But  private  schools  are  sup- 
ported only  by  heads  of  families,  and  by  those 
only  while  they  are  interested  ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  children  are  grown  up,  their  support 
is  withdrawn;  which  makes  the  employ- 
ment so  precarious,  that  men  of  ability  and 
merit  will  not  submit  to  the  trifling  salaries 
allowed  in  most  country  schools,  and  which, 
by  their  partial  support,  cannot  afford  a  bet- 
ter." 

SCHOOL    HOLIDAY    IN    OKOROIA. 

We  have  not  been  very  successful  in  gath- 
ering the  printed  testimony  of  the  dead,  or 
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tiie  virid  reminisceneea  of  the  living,  respect- 
ing the  internal  economy  of  schools,  public 
or  family,  in  any  of  the  Southern  states  prior 
to  1800.  The  following  graphic  sketch  of 
"  the  turn  out"  of  the  schoolmaster,  from 
Judge  Longstreet's  "  Geoi^ia  Scenes,"  b 
said  to  he  "literally  true ;" 

"In  the  good  old  days  of ftseuef,  tibisself- 
as  and  a«per»aB(s,*  terms  which  used  to  be 
familiar  in  this  country  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  which  lingered  in  some  of 
our  country  schools  for  a  few  years  after- 
ward, I  visited  my  friend  Captain  GrifTen, 
who  resided  about  seven  miles  to  tlie  east^ 
ward  of  Wrightsborougli,  then  ia  Bichmond, 
but  now  in  Columbia  county.  I  reached  the 
captain's  hospitable  home  on  Easter,  and 
was  received  by  him  and  his  gooii  lady  with 
a  Georffia  welcome  of  l"! 90, 

"The  day  was  consumed  in  the  inter- 
change of  news  between  the  captain  and 
myself  (though,  I  confess,  it  might  have 
been  better  employed),  and  the  night  found 
us  seated  round  a  temporary  fire,  which  the 
captain's  sons  had  kindled  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dyeing  eg^.  It  was  a  common  cus- 
tom of  those  days  with  boys  to  dye  and 
peck  e^s  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  for  a  few 
days  afterward.  They  were 'Colored  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  dyer ;  some  yellow, 
some  green,  some  purple,  and  some  with  a 
variety  of  colors,  borrowed  from  a  piece  of 
calico.  They  were  not  unfrequently  beauti- 
fied with  a  taste  and  skill  which  would  have 
estorted  a  compliment  from  Hezekiah  Niles, 
if  he  had  seen  tnem  a  year  ago,  in  the  hands 
of  the  ' young  operatives'  in  some  of  the 
northern  manufactories;  No  sooner  was  the 
work  of  dyeing  finished,  than  our  '  young 
operatives'  sallied  forth  to  stake  the  whole 
proceeds  of  their  '  domestic  industry'  upon 
a  peck.  Egg  was  struck  against  egg.  point 
to  point,  and  the  egg  tJiat  was  broken  was 


*  The  fesaie  was  a  sharpened  wire  or  other  inatru- 
meiit  usel  by  the  preceptor  to  point  out  the  letters 
to  tlie  children. 

Abiaaelfa  ia  a  contraction  of  the  words  "  a  by  it- 
Bel^  a."  It  was  usual,  when  either  of  the  vowels 
constituted  a  syllable  of  a  word,  to  pronounce  it, 
and  denote  its  independent  character  by  the  words 
juat  menOoned,  thus ;  "  a  by  itself,  o,  o-o-r-n  com, 
acom;"  "e  by  itself,  e,  v-i-l,  eiiit,"  etc 

The  character  which  stands  for  the  word  "  ami" 
(t)  was  probably  prohoiinced  wiWi  the  same  accom- 
paniment, but  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, thus;  "ijwfjB"  {by  itself)  and-  Hence,  "an- 
persant. " 


•'  While  the  boys  were  busily  employed 
in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  the  captain's 
youngest  son,  George,  gave  us  an  anecdote 
highly  descriptive  of  the  Yankee  and  Geor- 
gi&  character,  even  in  their  buddings,  and 
at  this  early  date.  '  What  you  think,  pa,' 
SMd  he,  'Zeph  Pettibone  went  and  got  his 
uncle  Zach  to  turn  him  a  wooden  egg  ;  and 
ho  won  a  whole'  hatful  o'  e^s  from  ail  us 
boys  'fore  we  found  it  out;  but,  when  we 
found  it  out,  maybe  John  Brown  didn't 
smoke  him  for  it,  and  took  away  all  his. 
e^s,  and  give  'em  back  to  \is  boys ;  and 
you  think  he  didn't  go  then  and  git  a  guinea 
egg,  and  win  most  as  many  more,  and  John 
Brown  would  o'  give  it  to  him  ^in  if  all  we 
boys  hadn't  said  we  thought  it  was  fair.  I 
never  see  such  a  boy  as  that  Zeph  Pettibone 
in  all  my  life.  He  lion't  mind  whipping  no 
more  'an  nothing  at  all,  if  he  can  win  eggs.' 

"  This  anecdote,  however,  only  fell  in  by 
accident,  for  there  was  an  all-absorbing  sub- 
ject which  occupied  the  minds  of  the  boj-s 
during  the  whole  evening,  of  which  I  oonid 
occasionally  catch  distant  hints,  in  under 
tones  and  whispers,  but  of  which  I  could 
make  nothing,  until  they  were  afterward  ex- 
plained by  the  captain  himself.  Such  aa 
'  I'll  be  bound  Pete  Jones  and  Bii!  Smith 
stretches  him.'  '  By  Joctey,  soon  as  they 
seize  him,  you'll  see  me  down  upon  him  like 
a  duck  upon  a  June-bug.'  '  By  the  time  he 
touches  the  ground,  he'll  think  he's  got  into 
a  hornet's  nest,'  etc. 

" '  The  boys,'  said  the  captain,  as  they  re- 
tired, '  are  going  to  turn  out  the  schoolmas- 
ter to-morrow,  and  you  can  perceive  they 
think  of  nothing  else.  We  must  go  over  to 
the  schoolhouse  and  witness  the  contest,  in 
order  to  prevent  injury  to  preceptor  or  pu- 
pils ;  for,  though  the  master  is  always,  upon 
such  occasions,  glad  to  be  turned  out,  and 
only  struggles  long  enough  to  present  his 
patrons  a  fair  apology  for  giving  the  child- 
ren ft  holiday,  which  he  desires  as  much  as 
they  do,  the  boys  always  conceive  a  holiday 
gmned  by  a  '  turn  out'  as  the  sole  achieve- 
ment of  their  valor;  and  in  their  zeal  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  upon  such  memorable 
occasions,  they  sometimes  become  too  rough, 
provoke  the  master  to  wrath,  and  a  very  se- 
rious conflict  ensues.  To  prevent  those  con- 
sequences, to  Lear  witness  that  the  master 
was  forced  to  yield  before  he  would  with- 
hold a  day  of  his  promised  labor  from  hia 
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employers,  and  to  act  as  a  mediator  between 
him  and  tlie  boya  in  settling  tlie  articles  of 
peace,  I  always  attend ;  and  you  must  ac- 
compa''.y  me  to-morrow.'  I  cheerfully  pro- 
mised to  do  so. 

"  The  captain  and  I  rose  before  the  sun, 
but  the  boys  had  risen  and  were  off  to  the 
school-house  before  the  dawn.  After  an  ear- 
ly breakfast,  hurried  by  Mrs.  G.  for  our  ac- 
commodation, my  host  and  myself  took  up 
our  line  of  march  toward  the  school-house. 
We  reached  it  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
master  arrived,  but  not  before  the  boys  had 
completed  its  fortifications.  It  was  a  simple 
log  pen,  about  twenty  feet  square,  with  a 
doorway  cut  out  of  the  logs,  to  which  was 
fitted  a  rude  door,  made  of  clapboards,  and 
swung  on  wooden  hinges.  The  roof  was 
covered  with  clapboards  also,  and  retained 
in  their  places  by  heavy  logs  placed  on  them. 
The  chimney  was  built  of  logs,  diminishing 
in  size  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  and  over- 
mread  inside  and  out  with  red  clay  mortar. 
The  classic  hut  occupied  a  lovely  spot,  over- 
shadowed by  majestic  hictories,  towering 
poplars,  and  strong-armed  oaks.  The  little 
plain  on  which  it  stood  was  terminated,  at 
the  distance  of  about  fifty  paces  from  its 
door,  by  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  descended 
rather  abruptly  to  a  noble  spring  that  gush- 
ed joyously  forth  among  the  roots  of  a  state- 
ly beech  at  its  foot. 

"  The  boys  had  strongly  fortified  the  school- 
bouse,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession. 
The  door  was  barricaded  with  logs,  which  I 
should  have  supposed  would  have  defied  the 
combined  powers  of  the  whole  school.  The 
chimney,  too,  was  nearly  filled  with  logs  of 
goodly  size ;  and  these  were  the  only  pass- 
ways  to  the  interior.  I  concluded,  if  a  twrn, 
out  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  decide  the 
contest  in  fevor  of  the  boys,  they  had  al- 
ready gained  the  victory.  They  had,  how- 
ever, not  as  much  confidence  in  their  out- 
works as  I  had,  and  therefore  had  armed 
themselves  with  long  sticks,  not  for  the  pur- 

fose  of  using  them  upon  the  master  if  the 
attle  should  come  to  close  quarters,  for  this 
was  considered  unlawful  warfare,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  their  works  from  his  ap- 

£  roaches,  which  it  was  considered  perfeotly 
iwful  to  protect  by  all  manner  of  jabs  and 
f lunches  through  the  cracks.  From  the  ear- 
y  assembling  of  the  girls,  it  was  very  ob- 
vious that  they  had  been  let  into  the  con- 
spiracy, though  they  took  no  part  in  the 
active   operations.     They  would,    however. 


occasionally  drop  a  word  of  e 
to  the  boys,  such  as  'I  wouldn't  turn  out 
the  master;  but  if  I  did  turn  him  out,  I'd 
die  before  I'd  give  up.' 

"  At  length  Mr.  Michael  St.  John,  the 
schoolmaster  made  his  appearance.  Though 
some  of  the  girls  had  met  liim  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  tiie  school-house,  and  told  him 
all  that  had  happened,  he  gave  signs  of  sud- 
den astonishment  and  indignation  when  he 
advanced  to  the  door,  and  was  assailed  by  a 
whole  platoon  of  sticks  from  the  cracks : 
'  Why,  what  does  all  this  mean !'  said  he, 
as  he  approached  the  captain  and  myself, 
with  a  countenance  of  two  or  tbre«  varying 
expressions. 

"  '  Why,'  said  the  captmn, '  the  boys  have 
turned  you  out,  because  you  have  refused  to 
give  them  an  Easter  holiday.' 

"  'Oh,'  returned  Michael,  'that's  it,  is  it! 
Well,  I'll  see  whether  their  parents  are  to 
pay  me  for  letting  their  children  play  when 
they  please.'  So  saying,  he  advanced  to 
the  school-house,  and  demanded,  in  a  lofty 
tone,  of  its  inmates,  an  unconiiitional  sur- 
render. 

" '  Well,  give  us  a  holiday,  then,'  smd 
twenty  little  urchins  within,  '  and  we'll  let 
you  in.' 

"  '  Open  the  door  of  the  academy' — 
(Michael  would  allow  nobody  to  call  it  & 
school-house) — 'Open  the  door  of  the  acad- 
emy this  instant,'  said  Michael,  'or  I'll  break 
it  down,' 

" '  ]3reak  it  down,'  sMd  Pete  Jones  and 
Bill  Smith,  '  and  we'll  break  you  down.' 

"During  this  colloquy  I  took  a  peep  into 
the  fortress,  to  see  how  the  gaiTison  were 
affected  by  the  parley.  The  little  ones  were 
obviously  panic-struck  at  the  first  words  of 
command ;  but  their  fears  were  all  chased 
away  by  the  bold  determined  reply  of  Pete 
Jones  and  Bill  Smith,  and  they  raised  a 
whoop  of  defiance. 

"  Siichacl  now  walked  round  the  academy 
three  times,  examiriing  all  its  weak  points 
with  great  care.  He  then  paused,  reflected 
for  a  moment,  and  wheeled  off  suddenly  to- 
ward the  woods,  as  though  a  bright  thought 
had  just  struct  him.  He  passed  twenty 
things  which  I  supposed  he  might  be  in 
quest  of,  such  as  huge  stones,  fence  rails, 
portable  logs,  and  the  like,  without  bestow- 
ing the  least  attention  upon  them,  lie 
went  to  one  old  log,  searched  it  thoroughly, 
then  to  another,  then  to  a  hollow  stump, 
peeped  into  it  with  great  care,  then  to  a 
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hollow  log,  into  which  he  looked  with  equal 
caution,  and  so  on. 

"  '  What  ia  he  after  V  inquired  I. 

" '  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  said  the  cap- 
ttun,  *  but  the  boys  do.  Don't  you  notice 
the  breathless  silence  which  prevails  in  the 
Bchool-houBe,  and  the  Jnt«n8e  anxiety  with 
which  they  are  eyeing  him  through  the 
cracks !' 

"  At  this  moment  Michael  had  reached  a 
little  excavation  at  the  root  of  a  dogwood, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  putting  his  hand  into 
it,  when  a  voice  from  the  garrison  exclaimed, 
with  most  touching  pathos,  *  Lo'd  o'  messy, 
ke's  found  my  e^s  !  boys,  let's  give  up.' 

" '  I  won't  give  up,'  was  the  reply  from 
many  voices  at  once, 

" '  Kot  your  cowardly  skin,  Zeph  Petti- 
bone,  you  wouldn't  give  a  wooden  egg  for 
all  the  holydays  in  the  world.' 

"  If  these  replies  did  not  reconcile  2^ph- 
aniah  to  his  apprehended  loss,  it  at  least  si- 
lenced hia  complaints.  In  the  mean  time 
Michael  was.  employed  in  relieving  Zeph's 
storehouse  of  its  provisions ;  and,  truly,  its 
contents  told  well  for  Zeph's  skill  in  egg- 
pecking.  However,  Michael  took  out  the 
eggs  with  great  care,  and  brought  them 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  schoolhonse,  and 
Md  them  down  with  equal  care  in  full  view 
of  the  besieged.  He  revisited  the  places 
which  he  had  searched,  and  to  which  he 
seemed  to  have  been  led  by  intuition ;  for 
from  nearly  all  of  them  did  he  draw  eggs, 
in  greater  or  less  nnmhei's.  These  he  treated 
as  ne  had  done  Zeph's,  keepino;  each  pile 
separate.  Having  arranged  the  eggs  in 
double  files  before  the  door,  he  marched  be- 
tween them  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and 
once  more  demanded  a  surrender,  under 
pain  of  an  entire  destruction  of  the  garri- 


"  '  Break  'em  just  as  quiet  as  yon  please,' 
said  George  Griffln ;  '  our  mothers  II  give 
na  a  plenty  more,  won't  they,  pa!' 

"  '  I  can  answer  for  yours,  my  son,'  said 
the  captMn ;  '  she  would  rather  give  up 
every  egg  upon  the  farm  than  to  see  you 
play  the  coward  or  traitor  to  save  your  prop- 
erty.' 

"  Michael,  finding  that  he  could  mate  no  im- 

fression  upon  the  fears  or  the  avarice  of  the 
oya,  determined  to  carry  their  fortifications 
by  storm.  Accordingly  he  procured  a  heavy 
fence-rm!,  and  commenced  the  assault  upon 
the  door.  It  soon  came  to  pieces,  and  the 
upper  logs  fell  out,  leaving  a  space  of  about 


three  feet  at  the  top.  Michael  boldly  en- 
tered the  breach,  when,  by  the  articles  of 
war,  sticks  were  thrown  aside  as  no  longer 
lawful  weapons.  He  was  resolutely  met  on 
the  half-demolished  rampart  by  I'eter  Jones 
and  William  Smith,  supported  by  James 
Griffin.  These  were  the  three  largest  boys 
in  the  school ;  the  first  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  the  second  about  fifteen,  and  the 
third  just  eleven.  Twice  was  Michael  re- 
pulsed by  these  youug  champions;  but  the 
third  effort  carried  him  fairly  into  the  fort- 
ress. Hostilities  now  ceased  for  a  while, 
and  the  captain  and  I,  having  levelled  the 
remaining  logs  at  the  door,  followed  Michael 
into  the  house.  A  large  three  inch  plank 
(if  it  deserve  that  name,  for  it  was  wrought 
from  the  half  of  a  tree's  trunk  entirely  with 
the  axe),  attached  to  the  logs  by  means  of 
wooden  pina,  served  the  whole  school  for  a 
writing  desk.  At  a  convenient  distance  be- 
low it,  and  on  a  line  with  it,  stretched  a 
smooth  log,  resting  upon  the  logs  of  the 
house,  which  answered  for  the  writers'  seat. 
Michael  took  his  seat  upon  the  desk,  placed 
his  feet  on  the  seat,  and  was  sitting  very 
composedly,  when  with  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment, Pete  and  Bill  seized  each  a  leg,  and 
marched  off  with  it  in  quick  time.  The 
consequence  is  obvious;  Michael's  head  first 
took  the  desk,  then  the  seat,  and  finally  the 
ground  (for  the  house  was  not  floored),  with 
three  sonorous  thumps  of  most  doleful  por- 
tent. No  sooner  did  he  touch  the  ground 
than  he  was  completely  buried  with  hoys.. 
The  tliree  elder  laid  themselves  across  his 
head,  neck  and  breast,  the  rest  arranging 
themselves  ad  libilufn.  Michael's  equanim- 
ity was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  first 
thump,  became  restive  with  the  second,  and 
took  flight  with  the  third.  His  first  effort 
was  to  disengage  his  legs,  for  without  them 
he  could  not  rise,  and  to  lie  in  his  pres- 
ent position  was  extremely  inconvenient  and 
undignified.  Accordingly  he  drew  up  hia 
right,  and  kicked  at  random.  This  move- 
ment laid  out  about  six  in  various  direc- 
tions upon  the  floor.  Two  rose  crying : 
'Ding  his  old  red-headed  skin,'  said  one 
of  them,  '  to  go  and  kick  me  right  in 
my  sore  belly,  where  I  fell  down  and  raked 
it,  running  after  that  fellow  that  cried  "school 
butter."  '* 
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"  '  Drot  his  old  snaggle-tooth  picture,'  aaid 
the  other,  'to  go  and  hurt  my  sore  toe,  where 
I  knocked  the  nai!  off  going  to  the  spring  to 
fetch  a  gourd  of  warUr  for  him,  and  not  for 
myself  n' other.' 

"  '  Hut  1'  Baid  Captain  Grifiin,  '  young 
Washingtons  mind  these  trifles  I  At  him 
^aiu.' 

"  The  name  of  Washington  cured  their 
wounds  and  dried  up  their  tears  in  an  in- 
stant, and  they  legged  hira  de  novo.  The 
left  leg  treated  six  more  as  unceremoniously 
as  the  right  had  those  just  mentioned ;  hut 
the  talismanic  name  had  just  fallen  upon 
their  ears  before  the  kick,  so  they  were  in- 
vulnerable. They  therefore  returned  to  the 
attack  without  loss  of  time.  The  struggle 
seemed  to  wax  hotter  and  hotter  for  some 
time  after  Michael  came  to  the  ground,  and 
he  threw  the  children  about  in  ali  directions 
and  postures,  giving  some  of  them  thrusts 
which  would  have  placed  the  ruffieskirted 
little  darlings  of  the  present  day  under  the 
discipline  of  paregoric  and  opodeldoc  for  a 
week;  but  these  hardy  sons  of  the  south 
seemed  not  to  feel  them.  As  Michael's  head 
grew  easy,  his  limbs,  by  a  natural  sympathy, 
became  more  quiet,  and  he  offered  one  day's 
holiday  as  the  price.  The  hoys  demanded 
a  week ;  but  here  the  captain  interposed,  and 
after  the  common  but  often  unjust  custom 
of  arbitrators,  split  the  difference.  In  this 
instance  the  terms  were  equitable  enough, 
and  were  immediately  acceded  to  by  both 
parties.  Michael  rose  in  a  good  humor,  aud 
the  boys  were  of  course.  Loud  was  their 
talking  of  their  deeds  of  valor  as  they  re- 
tired. One  little  fellow  about  seven  years 
old,  and  about  three  feet  and  a  half  nigh, 
jumped  up,  cracked  his  feet  together,  and 
exclMmed,  'By  jingo,  Pete  Jones,  Bill 
Smith  and  me  can  hold  any  Sinjin  [St.  John] 
that  ever  trod  Georgy  grit.'  " 


considered  kh  unpardonable  insult  to  a  couotiy 
school,  and  always  jusdtied  an  attack  by  the  whole 
fraternity  upon  the  person  who  used  them  in  their 
hearing.  I  have  known  the  scholars  pursue  a  trav- 
tUer  two  miles  to  be  revenged  of  the  insult.  Prob' 
ably  they  are  a  corruption  of  '  The  aohool's  better.' 
'  Bitter'  was  the  term  commonly  used  of  old  t  ' 
note  a  aaperviT,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  our 
'  Wait  till  your  betters  are  served,'  for  eiample.  I 
conjecture,  Kierefore,  tile  expression  just  alluded  to 
was  one  of  challenge,  contempt,  and  defiance,  by 
which  the  person  who  used  it  avowed  himself  the 
superior  in  all  respects  of  the  whole  school,  from  the 
preceptor  down.  If  any  one  can  give  a  bette 
count  of  it,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  it" 


The  expeiience  of  one  of  that  class  of 
teachers,  who  found  temporary  occupation 
in  teaching  the  children  of  one  or  more  fem- 
ijies  of  planters  in  Virginia  and  other  south- 
ern states,  will  he  found  in  the  "Travels  of 
Four  Years  and  a  Half  in  the  United  States 
(in  1798,  1799,  1800,  1801  and  1803),  by 
John  Davis."  Mr.  Davis  was  an  English- 
man of  more  than  ordinary  education  and 
of  social  address,  and  while  in  this  country 
numbered  among  his  friends  such  men  as 
Aaron  Burr,  President  Jefferson,  and  other 
men  of  high  pohtical  standing.  He  was  a 
private  tutor  in  New  York,  South  Carolina 
and  Vitwinia,  and  his  graphic  sketches  of 
men  and  manners  show  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  means  of  education  which 
wealthy  planters  in  the  southern  states 
nenced.  With  letters  of  introduction 
from  President  Jefferson  ho  proceeds  to  the 
plantation  of  a  Mr.  Ball,  and  is  engaged  to 
teach  his  and  his  neighbors'  children ; 

"  The  following  day  every  farmer  came 
from  the  neighborhood  to  the  house,  who 
had  any  children  to  send  to  my  Academy, 
for  such  they  did  me  the  honor  to  term  the 
l<^-hut  in  which  I  was  to  teach.  Each  man 
brought  his  son,  or  his  daughter,  and  re- 
joiced that  the  day  was  arrived  when  their 
little  ones  could  light  their  tapers  at  the 
torch  of  knowledge  I  I  was  confounded  at 
the  encomiums  they  heaped  upon  a  man 
whom  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  was 
at  a  loss  what  construction  to  put  upon 
their  speech.  No  price  was  too  great  for 
the  services  1  was  to  render  their  children  ; 
and  they  all  expressed  an  eagerness  to  ex- 
change perishable  coin  for  lasting  knowl- 
edge. If  I  would  continue  with  them  seven 
years  I  only  seven  years  I  they  would  erect 
for  me  a  brick  seminary  on  a  hill  not  &r  off; 
hut  for  the  present  I  was  to  occupy  a  log- 
house,  which,  however  homely,  would  soon 
vie  with  the  sublime  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  consign  to  oblivion  the  renowned 
academy  in  the  vicinity  of  Fauquier  Court- 
House.  I  thought  Englishmen  sanguine; 
but  these  Virginians  were  infatuated. 

"  I  now  opened  what  some  called  an  acad- 
emy,* and  others  an  Old    Field    School ; 

*  "  It  is  worth  the  while  to  describe  the  academy 
I  occupied  on  Mr.  Ball's  plantation.  It  had  one 
room  and  a  half.    It  stood  on  blocks  about  two  feet 
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and,  however  it  may  be  thought  that  con- 
tent was  never  felt  wUhin  the  walla  of  a 
seminary,  I,  for  my  part,  experienced  an  ex- 
emption from  care,  and  was  not  snch  a  fool 
as  to  measure  the  happiness  of  my  condition 
hj  what  others  thought  of  it. 

"  It  was  pleasnrable  to  behold  my  pupils 
enter  the  school  oyer  which  I  presided  ;  for 
they  were  not  composed  only  of  truant  boya, 
but  some  of  the  forest  damsels  in  the  coun- 
try. Two  sisters  generally  rode  on  one 
horae  to  the  school-door,  and  I  was  not  so 
great  a  pedagogue  as  to  refuse  them  my  as- 
sistance to  dismount  from  their,  steeds.  A 
running-footman  of  the  negro  tribe,  who 
followed  with  their  food  in  a  basket,  took 
care  of  the  beast ;  and  after  being  saluted 
by  the  young  ladies  with  the  courtesies  of 
tie  moraing,  I  proceeded  to  instruct  them, 
with  gentle  exhortations  to  diligence  of 
study. 

"  Common  books  were  only  designed  for 
common  minds.  The  unconnected  lessons 
of  Scot,  the  tasteless  selections  of  Bingham, 
the  florid  harangues  of  Noah  "Webster,  and 
the  somniferous  compilation  of  Alexander, 
were  either  thrown  aside,  or  suffered  to 
gather  dust  on  the  shelf;  while  the  ch; 
ing  essays  of  Goldsmith,  and  his  not  less 
delectable  Novel,  together  with  the  impr" 
sive  work  of  Defoe,  and  the  mild  prod' 
tions  of  Addison,  conspired  to  enchant  the 
fency,  and  kindle  a  love  of  reading.  The 
thoughts  of  these  writers  became  engrafted 
on  the  minds,  and  the  combinations  of  their 
diction  on  the  language  of  the  pupils. 

"  Of  the  boys  I  cannot  speak  in  very  en- 
comiastic terms ;  but  tjiey  were  perhaps  like 
all  other  school-boys,  that  is,  m 
to  play  truant  than  enlighten 


and  a  half  above  the  ground,  where  there  was 
accesB  to  the  hogs,  the  dogs,  and  the  poultiy.  It 
had  no  ceiling,  nor  was  the  roof  lathed  or  plaster- 
^  but  coverod  with  shingles.  Hence,  when  it 
rained,  like  the  nephew  of  old  Elwes,  I  moved  ray 
Ijed  {tor  I  slept  in  my  academy)  to  the  moat  com- 
fortable comer.  It  bad  one  window,  but  no  giaas, 
nor  shutter.  In  die  night,  to  remedy  this,  the  i 
latto  wench  who  waited  on  me,  oontrivBd  very 
geoiously  to  place  a  square  board  against  tho  v 
dow  with  one  haml,  Juid  Sx  the  rail  of  a  broken 
down  fence  against  it  with  the  other.  lu  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  returoed  liom  breakfasting  in  the 
'  great  big  house,'  (my  scholars  bemg  coUecled,)  I 
gave  the  rail  a  forcible  kiclc  with  my  foot,  and  down 
tumbled  the  board  with  an  awful  roar.  '  Is  ni 
window,'  said  I  toTii^mia,  'of  a  very  curiouf 
structioa?'  '.Indeed,  Indeed,  air,'  replied  my  fair 
disciple,  'I  think  it  is  a  mighty  noisy  one,'  " 


The  most  important  knowledge  to  an  Amer- 
ican, after  that  of  himself,  is  the  geogi'aphy 
of  his  country.  I,  therefore,  put  into  the 
hands  of  my  boys  a  proper  hook,  and  ini- 
tiated them  by  an  attentive  reading  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  Genoese ;  I  was  even  so 
minute  as  to  impress  on  their  minds  the 
who  first  descried  land  on  board  the 
ship  of  Columbus.  That  man  was  Roderic 
Triana,  and  on  my  exercising  the  memory 
of  a  boy  by  asking  him  the  name,  he  very 
gravely  made  answer,  Roderic  Random, 

"  Among  my  male  students  was  a  New 
Jersey  gentleman  of  thirty,  whose  object 
was  to  be  initiated  in  the  language  of  Cicei'o 
and  Virgil,  He  had  before  studied  the 
Latin  grammar  at  an  academy  school  {I  use 
his  own  words)  in  his  native  state  ;  but  the 
academy  school  being  burnt  down,  his  gram- 
mar, alas !  was  lost  in  the  conflagration, 
and  he  had  neglected  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture since  the  destruction  of  his  book. 
When  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it 
was  some  Goth  who  had  set  fire  to  hia  acad- 
emy school,  he  made  answer,  '  So,  it  is  hke 
enough.' 

"  Mr,  Dye  did  not  study  Latin  to  refine 
his  taste,  direct  his  judgment,  or  enlarge  his 
imagination ;  bat  merely  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  teach  it  when  he  opened  school, 
which  was  his  serious  design.  He  had  been 
bred  a  carpenter,  but  he  panted  for  the  hon- 
ors of  literature," 

Mr,  Davis  accounts  for  his  fidelity  in 
teaching  moi*  hours  than  he  was  required 
to  do  by  hb  contract,  by  his  interest  in  the 
lessons  of  one  of  his  feinale  pupils  ; 

"  Hence  I  frequently  protracted  the  stud- 
ies of  the  children  till  one,  or  half  past  one 
o'clock ;  a  practice  that  did  not  fail  to  call 
forth  the  exclamations  both  of  the  white 
and  the  black  people.  Upon  mir  word,  Mr. 
Bail  would  say,  this  gentleman  is  diligent ; 
and  Aunt  Patty  the  negro  cook  would  re- 
mark, 'He  good  cool-mossa  that,  he  not 
like  old  Hodgkinson  and  old  Harris,  who 
let  the  boys  out  before  twelve  He  deserve 
good  wages  1" 

"  Ilaving  sent  the   young   ladies  to  the 
family  mansion,  I  told  the  boys  to  break 
'   ■      k  few  minutes  thev  who  had 


up. 


with 


imapection,  now- 
loose  to  the  most  riotous  meirnnent, 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  f<i!lo«- 
ed  by  all  the  dogs  on  the  plantation  " 

"  There  was  a  carpenter  on  the  planta- 
tion, whom  Mr.  Ball  had  hired  bj  the  jear. 
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He  had  tools  of  all  kinds,  and  the  recreation 
of  Mr.  Dye,  after  the  labor  of  study,  was  to 
get  under  the  shade  of  an  oak,  and  make 
tables,  or  benches,  or  stools  for  the  acade- 
my. So  true  is  the  assertion  of  Horace, 
tliat  the  cask  will  always  retain  the  flavor 
of  the  liquor  with  which  it  is  first  impreg- 
nated. 

" '  Well,  Mr.  Dye,  \vhat  are  you  doing  ?' 

"  '  I  am  making  a  table  for  the  academy 
school.' 

"  '  What  wood  is  that  V 

"  '  It  is  white  oak,  sir.' 

" '  What,  then  you  are  skilled  in  trees,  yon 
can  tell  oak  from  hickory,  and  ash  from  fir !' 

" '  Like  enough,  sir.  (A  broad  grin.)  I 
ought  to  know  those  things ;  I  served  my 
time  to  it.' 

" '  Carpenter. — I  find,  sir,  Mr,  Dye  has  done 
with  his  old  trade ;  he  is  above  employing 
his  hands ;  he  wants  work  for  the  brain. 
Well  I  laming  is  a  fine  thing ;  there's  nothr 
ing  like  laming.  I  have  a  son  only  five 
years  old,  that,  with  proper  laming,  I  should 
not  despair  of  seeing  a  member  of  Congress. 
He  is  a  boy  of  genus  ;  he  could  play  on  the 
Jews-harp   from  only  seeing  Sambo  tune  it 

" '  Mr.  Dye. — I  guess  that's  Billy ;  he  is  a 
right  clever  child.' 

"  '  Carpenter. — How  long,  sir,  will  it  take 
you  to  learn  Mr.  Dye  Latin  f 

"  '  Schoolmaster. — How  long,  sir,  would  it 
take  me  to  ride  from  Mr.  Bail's  plantation 
to  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Woniiley  Carter!' 

*' '  Carpmter. — Why  that,  sir,  I  suppose, 
would  depend  upon  your  horse.' 

"  '  Sekoolmaater. — Well,  then,  sir,  you 
solve  your  own  interrogation.  But  here 
comes  Dick.   What  has  he  got  in  his  hand?' 

"  '  Mr.  Dye. — A  mole  like  enough.  Who 
are  you  bringing  that  to,  Dick  V 

"  '  Dick. — Not  to  yoH.  You  never  gave 
me  the  tast«  of  8  dram  since  I  first  know'd 
yon.  Worse  luck  to  me ;  you  New  Jersey 
men  are  close  shavers ;  I  believe  you  would 
skin  a  louse.  This  is  a  mole.  I  have 
brought  it  for  the  gentleman  who  came  from 
beyond  sea.  He  never  refuses  Dick  a  dram; 
I  would  walli  through  the  wildemess  of  Ken- 
tucky to  serve  him.  Lord !  how  quiet  he 
keeps  his  school.  It  is  not  now  as  it  was ; 
the  boys  don't  go  clack,  clack,  clack,  like 
'Squire  Pendleton's  mill  upon  Catharpin 
Run!' 

"  '  Schoolmaster. — You  have  brought  that 
molo,  Dick,  for  me.' 


" '  Dick. — Yes,  master,  but  first  let  me  tell 
you  the  history  of  it.  This  mole  was  once 
a  man ;  see,  master  (Dick  exhibits  the  mole), 
it  has  got  hands  and  feet  just  Uke  you  and 
me.  It  was  once  a  man,  but  so  proud,  so 
lofty,  so  puffed-up,  that  God,  to  punish  his 
insolence,  condemned  him  to  crawl  under 
the  earth,' 

"  '  Schoolmaster. — A  ^ood  fable,  and  not 
unhappily  moralized.  Did  you  ever  hear  or 
read  of  this  before,  Mr.  Dye  V 

"  '  Mr.  Dye. — Nay  {a  broad  grin),  I  am 
right  certain  it  does  not  belong  to  jEsop. 
I  am  certain  sure  Dick  did  not  find  it  there.' 

"  '  Dick.— Find  it  where  ?  I  would  not 
wrong  a  man  of  the  value  of  a  gram  of  corn. 
I  came  across  the  mole  as  I  was  hoeing  the 
potato-patch.  Master,  shall  I  take  it  to  the 
school-house!  If  you  are  fond  of  birds,  I 
know  now  for  a  mocking-bird's  nest ;  I  am 
only  afeared  those  young  rogues,  the  school- 
boys, will  find  out  the  tree.  They  play  the 
mischief  with  every  thing,  they  be  full  of 
devilment.  I  saw  Jack  Lockhart  throw  a 
stone  at  the  old  bird,  as  she  was  returning 
to  feed  her  young ;  and  if  I  had  not  coaxed 
him  auay  to  look  at  m}  young  puppies,  he 
would  have  found  out  the  nest ' 

"  I  had  been  three  months  invested  in 
the  first  executive  office  of  pedagogue, 
when  a  cunning  old  fox  of  i  New  Jersey 
pUnter  (a  Mr  Lee)  discovered  that  his  eld- 
est boy  wrote  a  bettei  hand  than  L  Fame 
is  Kwift-footed ;  virea  arquirit  eundo ;  the 
discoveiy  spread  far  and  wide ;  and  whither- 
soever I  went,  I  was  an  object  for  the  hand 
of  scorn  to  point  his  slow  uninoving  finger 
at,  as  a  schoolmaster  that  could  not  write. 
Virginia  gave  me  for  the  persecutions  I 
underwent  a  world  of  sighs,  her  sweUing 
heavens  rose  and  tell  with  indignation  at  old 
Lee  and  his  abettors.  But  the  boys  caught 
spiiit  fi'om  the  discovery.  I  eould  perceive 
a  mutiny  breaking  out  among  them ;  and 
had  I  not  in  time  broke  down  a  few  bianohea 
from  an  apple  tree  before  my  door,  it  is 
probable  they  would  have  displayed  their 
gratitude  for  my  instructions  by  throwing 
me  out  of  my  school-window.  But  by  argu- 
ing with  one  over  the  shoulders,  and  another 
over  the  hack,  I  maintained  with  dignity  the 
first  executive  office  of  pedagogue. 

"  I  revenged  myself  amply  on  old  Lee, 
It  was  the  custom  of  his  son  {a  lengthy  fel- 
low of  about  twenty)  to  come  to  the  acade- 
my with  a  couple  of  huge  mastiffs  at  his 
heels.     Attached  to  their  master  {par  nobile 
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fratTum)  tLey  entered  without  eeremony 
Pohoke  Academy,  bringing  with  them  myr- 
iads of  fleas,  wood-hce,  and  ticks.  Nay, 
they  would  often  annoy  Vii^inia,  by  throw- 
ing themselves  at  her  feet,  and  inflaming  the 
choler  of  a.  little  lap-dog,  which  I  had  bought 
tecaiise  of  his  diminutive  size,  and  which 
Vii^nia  delighted  to  nurse  for  me.  I  could 
perceive  the  eye  of  Vitginia  rebuke  me  for 
suffering  the  dogs  to  annoy  her;  and  there 
lay  more  peril  in  her  eye  than  in  the  jaws 
of  all  the  mastiffs  in  Prince  William  County. 

" '  Mr.  Lee,'  awd  I,  '  this  ie  the  third  time 
I  have  told  you  not  to  convert  the  academy 
into  a  kennel,  and  bring  your  dogs  to  school.' 
Lee  was  mending  his  pen  'judgmatically.' 
He  made  no  reply,  but  smiled. 

"  I  knew  old  Dick  the  negro  had  a  bitch, 
and  that  his  bitch  was  proud,  I  walked 
down  to  Dick's  log-house,  Dick  was  beat- 
ing flax. 

" '  Dick,'  said  I,  '  old  Farmer  Lee  La.s 
done  mo  much  evil — (I  don't  like  the  old 
man  myself,  master,  said  Dick) — and  his 
son,  repugnant  to  my  express  commands, 
has  brought  his  father's  two  plantation  dogs 
to  the  academy.     Revenge  is  sweet — ' 

"  '  Eight,  master,'  said  Dick,  '  I  neve 
felt  80  nappy  as  when  I  bit  off  Cuffey'i 
great  toe  and  swallowed  it — 

"  '  Do  yon,  Dick,'  said  I,  '  walk  past  thi 
achool-honse  with  your  bitch.  Lee's  dogs 
will  come  out  after  her.  Go  round  with 
them  to  your  log-house;  and  when  you  hi 
onee  secured  them,  hang  both  of  them  up  by 
the  neck.' 

" '  Leave  it  to  me,  master,'  smd  Dick. 
'  I'll  fix  the  business  for  you  in  a  few  min- 
utes. I  have  a  few  fadoms  of  rope  in  my 
house — that  will  do  it.' 

"  I  returned  to  the  academy.  The  dogs 
were  stretched  at  their  ease  on  the  floor, 
'  Oh !  I  am  glad  you  are  come,'  exclaimed 
Virginia;  'those  great  big  dogs  have  quit) 
Bc*red  me.' 

"  In  a  few  minutes  Dick  passed  the  door 
with  his  shit.  Quick  from  the  floor  rose 
Mr,  Ijce's  two  dogs,  and  followed  the  female. 
The  rest  may  be  supplied  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader.  Dick  hung  up  both 
the  dogs  to  the  branch  of  a  pine-tree;  old 
Lee  lost  the  guards  to  his  plantation ;  the 
negroes  broke  open  his  bani,  pilfered  his 
sacks  of  Indian  corn,  rode  his  horses  in  the 
night — and  thus  was  I  revenged  on  Alexan- 
der the  coppersmith. 

"  Three  months  had  now  elapsed,  and  I 


commanded  officially  to  resign  my  sove- 
reign authoiity  to  Mr.  Dye,  who  was  in 
every  respect  better  qualified  to  dischai^ 
its  sacred  functions.  He  understood  tare 
and  tret,  wrote  a  copper-plate  hand,  and, 
balancing  himself  upon  one  leg,  could  flour- 
ish angels  and  corkscrews.  I,  therefore, 
gave  up  the  '  academy  school'  to  Mr.  Dye, 
to  the  joy  of  the  boys,  bat  the  sorrow  of 
Vitginia." 


Whilst  schools  were  thus  poorly  ei_ 
and  the  instruction  given  was  thus  defective 
in  its  methods  and  meagre  in  its  extent,  it 
becomes  of  interest  to  inquire  whence  such 
a  measure  of  general  intelligence  and  so 
many  individual  cases  of  attaining  to  an  emi- 
nent position  in  society.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  no  single  cause  alone,  but  of  a  variety 
in  combination. 

The  first  of  these  that  may  be  named,  both 
in  its  infiuence  upon  childhood  and  upon 
manhood,  was  the  necessity  of  a  hard  fought 
battle  for  existence,  but  relieved  by  the  as- 
surance that  victory  would  be  the  reward  of 
persistent  exertion.  Its  results  were  robust- 
ness, patience  of  toil,  resoluteness  and  per- 
severance in  encountering  difficulties,  and 
fertility  of  resources.  The  rustic  lad,— and 
maldng  the  necessary  variations,  we  include 
the  female  ses:  with  the  representative  male, 
— the  rustic  lad  who  had  been  trained  to 
help  his  parents  from  the  moment  ho  had 
acquired  strength  to  steady  his  steps,  to  toil 
on  all  the  same  whether  the  blight  sun 
cheered  him  or  the  chill  air  bennrabed  his 
limbs ;  whether  his  tasks  were  varied,  pleas- 
ant and  light,  or,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
learned  patience,  marching  beside  the  patient 
ox  all  the  long  hours  of  a  long  spring  day, 
the  animals  only  alternating  with  others 
which  served  as  relays ;  and  had  been  no 
stranger  to  such  discipline  as  picking  stones 
in  the  stubble  whilst  the  sad  heavens  distil- 
led a  drizzly  rain,  they  condensing  aD  their 
gloom  in  his  soul,  but  withheld  those  large 
and  frequent  drops  which  would  have  been 
the  signal  of  his  release ;  and  among  the 
least  severe  of  whose  lessons  in  acquiring 
hardihood  had  been,  in  gathering  the  fruits 
of  autumn,  to  face  its  frosts  without  mittens 
or  shoes  ;  this  lad  found  nothing  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  school-room  to  appall  him,  and 
storms  and  deep  drifts  rather  added  zest  to 
his  daily  walks.  No  unintelligible  jargon  of 
the  spelling  book,  no  abstruse  section  in  his 
reader,  was  an  overmatch  for  his  industry.' 
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Trne,  he  did  not  understand  all  lie  studied, 
but  he  learned  to  spell  and  to  read  and  to 


tained  only  definitions,  rules  and  exam 
although  his  teacher  vouchsafed  him  little 
explanation,  he  had  peraevei'ance  enough  to 
ponder  every  dark  process  till  light  broke 
thi-ongh.  And  there  were  instances  of  boys 
who  worked  for  consecutive  hours  and  days 
at  problems  confessedly  some  of  the  most 
knotty  that  could  be  found,  till  at  last  theii 
unaided  exertions  were  rewarded  with  sue 
cess,  which  brought  more  exquisite  joy  than 
ever  thiilled  the  finder  of  a  rare  gem.  These 
exceptional  cases  stimulated  the  more  i 
and  most  became  possessed  of  at  least  the 
I'udiments  of  the  science,  quite  sufficient  for 
practical  life,  or  which  under  the  atimidus  of 
necessity  became  subsequently  enlarged  to 
that  extent.  In  manhood  do  blind  adherence 
to  traditional  methods  was  or  could  be  ob- 
served. Emergencies  were  constantly  arising 
which  taxed  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  in  de- 
vising the  fitting  expedients  to  meet  them. 
It  was  a  daily  study  to  make  the  narrowest 
means  seiTe  the  same  ends  as  the  amplest. 
Hard  thought  was  expended  without  stint 
upon  labor-saving  processes,  improvements 
and  inventions.  Thus  was  gained  a  disci- 
pline of  mind  beyond  what  the  higher  col- 
lege mathematics  usually  imparts,  and  oft- 
times  a  readiness  in  applying  mechani- 
cal principles,  of  which  many  an  engineer 
trained  in  the  schools  is  utterly  devoid,  how- 
ever prompt  he  may  be  in  the  routine  to 
which  he  is  accustomed. 

The  family  training,  aside  from  the  inuring 
of  children  to  patient  industry,  contributed 
greatly  to  their  profiting  from  their  school 

fiiivileges.  To  do  or  not  to  do  was  not  then 
eft  so  generally  to  the  child's  pleasure.  He 
was  made  to  obey  before  he  had  experienced 
the  delight  of  carrying  into  effect  his  own 
will  in  opposition  to  that  of  others;  and 
thus  was  formed  the  habit  of  unqnestioning 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  parents. 
When  the  child  could  understand  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  taught  that  however  irksome  at 
times  were  the  tasks  imposed  upon  him,  it 
was  only  in  viitue  of  the  allotment  that  man 
was  to  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  hia  brow, 
and  that  only  by  a  cheerful  performance  of 
what  was  within  his  power  could  he  make  a 
return  for  the  care  he  was  continually  re- 
ceiving. Thus  from  a  sense  of  reUgioiis  and 
filial  obligation  the  rigor  of  their  early  disci- 


pline was  the  more  easily  sustained  Self 
control  and  a  certain  measure  of  self  leliance 
were  results  of  the  discipline  of  infancy 
even  ;  and  in  advancing  childhood  it  i\  as  in 
eulcated  in  tlie  house  and  in  the  field,  that 
each  must  depend  upon  himself  for  what- 
ever he  was  to  be  and  to  possess  in  life 
And  knowledge,  knowledge  tliat  was  not  the 
mere  blind  recipient  of  instmction,  intelli- 
gent knowledge  which  perceived  relations, 
and  reasoning  knowledge  which  could  make 
the  practical  application  as  opportunity 
served,  was  set  foTth.  as  the  condition  mdis- 
snder  exertion  successful.  Hence 
a  prized  privilege  to  go  to  school,  as 
well  as  a  pleasant  exchange  for  physical  toil 
for  a  brief  period,  an  exchange  of  work  at 
home  for  another  variety  of  work  in  the 
school-room,  not  of  one  manner  of  busy  idle- 
ness and  mischief  for  another.  Also  in  many 
cases  the  home  was  itself  a  school,  and  either 
that  knowledge  was  there  gained  which  oth- 
ers acquired  at  school,  or  study  was  further 
pursued  under  the  guidance  of  parent,  or 
brother  or  sister,  who  by  some  happy  gift 
of  Providence  bad  required  little  tuition. 
Often  also,  winter  evenings  or  other  hours, 
when  tbe  labor  of  one  pair  of  hands  might 
be  spared,  were  passed  in  the  social  reading 
of  instructive  books. 

The  listening  every  seventh  day  to  two 
discourses,  wherein  were  discussed  the  deep- 
est theories  which  can  be  proposed  to  man, 
may  be  named  as  an  additional  item  in  the 
answer  to  our  inquiry.  The  clergymen  of 
that  day  had  received  the  best  education 
that  the  country  afforded,  and  were  daily 
cultivating  intimacy  with  the  profoundest 
theologians.  Thus  they  had  ever  thoughts 
which  they  had  originated  or  had  made  their 
own  to  present.  And  these  thoughts  were 
inwardly  digested  by  a  goodly  number  of 
their  hearers,  and  becoming  a  part  of  their 
being,  they  too 

"  reasoned  h^h 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledfte,  will  and  tkte, 
Fixed  fete,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute ; " 
and  if  they  "  found  no  end,"  they  were  not 
"  in  wandering  mazes  lost,"  for,  unlike  the 
lost  angels,  they  ruled  their  discussions  by 
the  infallible  word  of  inspiration.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  serious  thought  then  bored,  or 
that  the  sparkle  of  the  unsubstantial  poem 
chiefly  di^ew,  or  that  triviality  was  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  multitude. 

rhe  study  of  one  book,  and  that  the  Bible, 
iple  enough  in  parts  to  meet  the  under- 
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standing  of  the  little  child,  and  of  interest 
enougK  to  absorb  hia  attention,  and  in  other 
parts  of  depths  which  no  finite  intellect  can 
sound,  and  everywhere  wise  above  the  wis- 
dom of  men,  and  without  any  alloy  of  error, 
was  one  of  the  most  efiicaeioiis  means  of 
raising  the  mass  of  the  people  in  intelligence, 
and  in  educating  a  few,  who  made  it  their 
constant  meditation,  to  a  nicetv  of  discrimi- 
nation and  a  profundity  of  thought  truly 
wonderful.  Take  aa  an  example  one  silvery 
haired  man  whose  memory  is  cherished  with 
veneration.  His  school  privileges  had  been 
less  even  than  the  scanty  amount  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  hardly  amounting  to 
three  winter  schools  in  all.  Moreover,  weak- 
Bess  of  the  eyes  almost  cut  him  off  from 
reading  books  and  papers  throughout  his 
life.  But  he  was  able  to  read  daih  a  few 
verses,  sometimes  severil  chapters,  m  his 
lai^e  quarto  Bible,  and  when  he  raid  aloud, 
all  untaught  as  he  was,  he  read  with  a  natu 
ralness  and  gave  {he  sense,  so  that  the  hearer 
marvelled.  Comparing  scnpture  with  scnp 
ture,  he  had  attained  to  a  skill  m  interpret 
ing  which  seldom  erred  His  quickness  in 
detecting  a  fallacy  or  in  observing  a  doc 
trine  which  harmonized  not  with  the  living 
oracles  was  surpassed  by  very  few  of  e^en 
the  most  highly  educated  ot  schoolmen  He 
■was  exceedingly  retiring,  bnt  to  the  few  who 
knew  him,  his  life  and  his  language  seemed 
as  correct  as  the  words  of  that  booi.  on 
which  both,  with  perfect  naturalness,  with 
out  any  tinge  of  formality  or  quaintness,  were 
modeled.  Who  wi]l  venture  to  say  that  this 
man's  education  was  not  incomparably  supe- 
rior to  that  of  him  who  has  delved  awhole 
life  in  conflicting  systems,  who  has  sought 
to  know  the  thoughts  of  all  reported  as 
great,  but  who  has  settled  nothing  for  him- 
self? 

The  political  principles  which  found  their 
expression  in  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  which  were  a  cherished  inheri- 
tance from  the  fathers,  leading  to  a  general 
participation  in  the  government  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  producing  the  habit  of  earnestly 
debating  every  question  of  public  concern, 
had  no  small  share  of  influence  in  exciting 
intensity  and  energy  of  mental  action.  By 
the  fireside,  in  the  ^eld,  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  in  the  shops  and  stores,  those  pow- 
ers were  developed  which  had  further  exer- 
cise in  the  town  meeting,  and  carried  their 
possessor  to  some  humble  position  of  trust 
or  authority  ;    and  when   here  trained    and 


shown  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  higher 
responsibilities,  advanced  hira  again,  so  that 
he  who  had  foiged  iron  chains,  was  chosen 
to  fashion  the  more  efficacious  restraints  of 
laws ;  he  who  had  occupied  the  cobbler's 
seat,  was  promoted  to  the  bench  of  justice  ; 
and  he  who  had  been  wont  to  rule  oxen  was 
thought  worthy  to  govern  men. 

The  newspaper,  and  the  family,  and  the 
village  library  contributed  largely  to  the 
general  intelligence.  The  weekly  paper  fui^ 
nished  no  small  part  of  the  topics  of  conver- 
sation in  the  femily  and  among  neighbors, 
and,  in  particular,  supplied  the  pabulum  for 
political  discussions.  The  few  books  owned 
or  borrowed  were  carefully  read  again  and 
again.  The  small  proprietary  libraiies  fur- 
nished some  of  the  most  valuable  histories 
and  the  choicest  works  in  belles-lettres.  It 
was  not  of  rare  occurrence  to  find  persons 
«ho  showed  familiarity  with  Rollin,  FcTgu- 
son,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  and  Hume ;  and 
sometimes  one  might  even  be  met,  who 
could  give  an  orderly  account  of  an  entire 
work  of  these  authors ;  and  there  were  many 
who  could  repeat  fev<)rite  poems,  pei'adven- 
ture  even  the  entire  ^ipht  Tkou<jhU  ol  Dr, 
Young,  if  that  was  the  chosen  vade  mecum, 
E\en  some  children  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
of  age,^harefoot  boys  who  had  only  "  noon- 
ings" and  the  time  they  might  gain  by  man- 
ual dexterity  in  accomplishing  their  "  stents," 
— had  perused  several  of  the  volurainona 
historians  named  above.  How  will  such 
lads  compare  in  mental  strength  and  vigor 
with  children  who  willingly  read  nothing  but 
the  most  exciting  tales  or  the  most  intellec- 
tual pap  made  toothsome  ? 

The  observation  of  men  and  of  nature, 
pursued  to  good  advantage  where  no  un- 
bending usages  restrained  free  development 
of  character,  no  wrappings  of  conventionali- 
ties gave  a  uniform  semblance  to  all,  where 
the  woods  and  the  waters  and  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof  had  only  begun  to  recognize 
the  dominion  of  man,  quickened  too  by 
the  necessity  of  turning  to  account  every 
item  of  knowledge  that  could  be  gained,  was 
an  ample  equivalent  for  the  more  compre- 
hensive speculations  of  mental  philosophy 
and  the  scientific  nomenclatures  and  desciip- 
tions  of  natural  history  to  be  learned  from 
the  mouth  of  the  lecturer. 

Finally,  those  defective  schools  of  the  pant 
generation  did  place  the  key  of  knowledge 
in  the  hands  of  the  inquisitive ;  which  is 
lyall  that  the  schools  can  now  do. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
PEOGRESSiVE  DEVKLOPMENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
AND   OTHEa    INSTITUTIONS   OF  POBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 
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Br  common    or   public    schools 


chapter  ia  understood  that  grade  or  class  of 
education  ill  institutions  which  the  State 
provides  or  secures  for  all  its  children,  in  the 
rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the  crowded  city, 
wherever  a  human  being  is  to  be  fonnd  on 
its  territory  capable  of  receiving  that  formal 
instruction  whtcli  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  growth  of 
each  individual,  and  to  the  attainment  of 
that  amount  of  knowledge  which  the  per- 
formance of  every  day  business  and  the 
universal  duties  of  citizenship  require.  It 
is  common,  because  it  is  the  debt  which  the 
community  owes  to  every  citizen  for  their 
good  and  its  security.  It  is  public,  because 
it  is  established  by  the  State  through 
agencies  of  its  appointment  or  providing, 
conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  its 
prescribing  or  authorization,  supported  by 
funds  protected  or  furnished  by  its  legislation, 
accessible  to  all  pupils  npon  terms  of 
equality,  and  subject  to  such  inspection  as 
the  law  may  institute.  It  is  not  necessarily 
gratuitous;  it  may  be  free  or  cheap — but  it 
can  not  be  common  if  the  cost  ia  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  Although  public,  it  is 
not  beyond  legal  control  It  is  everywhere 
subject  to  inch  hmitationsas  to  age,  attend- 
ance, studies  books  and  teichers  as  the  State 
may  prescnbe ,  and  it  must  exist  by  force 
of  law,  general  or  special,  and  be  managed 
by  agents  who  have  their  authority  direct  or 
indirect  from  legal  provisions,  and  its  privi- 
leges must  be  open  to  all  children  on  equal 
terms.  It  is  no  longer  limited  in  its  range 
of  instruction  to  the  few  elementary  studios, 
or  to  mere  children.  Studies  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  academy  or  college  are  now 
parts  of  the  curriculum  in  the  higher  classes 
or  grades  of  the  common  school,  especially 
in  cities  and  large  villages. 

Although  originating  at  different  times, 
and  projected  after  different  models,  and 
modified  by  differing  conditions  of  nation- 
ality, occupation,  and  religious  opinions  or 
practices,  the  American  Common  or  Public 
School,  however  widely  separated  in  terri- 
tory, is  now  subjected  to  common  social  and 
political  influences,  and  is  fast  approximating 


rganization,  and  to  similar, 
and  almost  identical  systems  of  administra- 
tion, instruction  and  disciphne.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  institution  attains  its  highest  effi- 
ciency and  broadest  usefulness,  by  this  legal 
uniformity.  Large  bodies  of  children  will 
be  thrown  out  of  its  influence  altogether; 
bitter  ant^onisras  between  bodies  of  citizens 
will  be  engendered ;  and  the  teaching  power 
of  the  schools  will  not  find  that  field  and 
stimulus  for  individual  expansion  and  orig- 
inal methods  and  special  adaptations,  which 
greater  liberty  of  instruction,  and  more  diver- 
sified preparation  and  administration  would 
create.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  recent 
rapid  approach  to  uniformity  in  organization, 
administration, instruction  and  discipline,  will 
be  arrested  and  modified  by  the  independent 
action  of  State  and  city  systems,  as  soon  as 
each  becomes  again  more  subject  to  peculiar 
local  influences. 

The  constitutional  provision  of  any  State 
is  indicative  only  of  the  policy  of  a  com- 
paratively few  men  on  the  subject  of  schools 
and  education,  and  is  mainly  serviceable  iu 
protecting  funds  specially  appropriated  to 
these  purposes  from  being  devoted  to  other 
objects,  and  in  giving  the  friends  of  these 
interests  a  firm  ground  to  stand  on  in  their 
advocacy  of  the  same.  The  constitutions 
and  school  acts  since  1865  in  the  States  re- 
cently engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  pros- 
trated in  its  suppression,  have  been  adopted 
for  the  protection  of  the  enfranchised  col- 
ored population,  and  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  former  habits  and  present  convic- 
tions of  a  large  majority  of  the  old  voters. 
It  will  take  years  before  this  great  interest 
of  schools  and  education  can  get  adjusted  to 
the  new  relations  of  parties,  and  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  habits  of  society. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  progressive  develop^ 
ment  of  Common  or  Public  schools  in  each 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  at  least 
statistically,  the  condition  of  the  State  in  re- 
spect to  other  educational  institutions  and 
^lencies.  For  convenience  of  reference  we 
shall  present  the  States  in  their  alphabetical 
order  and  not  in  the  more  logical  order  of 
the  chronological  estabUahment  and  de- 
velopment of  schools  in  the  same.  To  ap- 
preciate the  greater  or  less  rapidity  and 
efiiciency  of  the  movement  weshall  indicate 
the  date  of  settlement,  the  organization  of 
the  government,  the  growth  of  population, 
and  the  resources  of  each  State,  and  the 
latest  statistical  results. 
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I.  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIOS. 


Alabama  belonged  to  tbe  State  of 
Greorgia  till  1802,  when  by  cession  it  be- 
came part  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi 
until  181 7,  when  it  was  organized  as  an  in- 
dependent Territory,  and  admitted  a  State 
in  1819,  with  a  population  in  1820,  12V,- 
901;  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  998,- 
992,  (475,510  colored);  on  an  area  of 
50,722  square  miles ;  and  taxable  property 
to  the  value  of  $157,770,387. 

The  earliest  constitution  of  Alabama 
(1819)  ordaius  that  'schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,' 
and  the  General  Assembly  is  directed  to  pro- 
tect (1,)  the  land  grants  of  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township ; 
and  (2,)  the  Seminary  lands  '  for  a  State  uni- 
versity for  the  promotion  of  tbe  arts,  litera- 
ture and  science.' 

The  Constitution  of  1887  ordains  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  lu- 
Btruction, —  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Governor,  and  of  a 
Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Super- 
intendent and.  the  Governor  ex-officio,  and 
two  members  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  for  each  Congressional  District.  The 
Board  of  Education  ia  declared  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  '  with  full  legislative 
powers  in  reference  to  tbe  public  educational 
institutions  of  the  8tat«,  and  its  acts  when 
approved  by  the  Governor,  or  when  reSnacted 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Board  in  case  of  his  dis- 
approval, shall  have  the  effect  of  taw,  unless 
repealed  by  the  General  Assembly.'  This 
Board  of  Education  is  constituted  a  Board 
of  itegents  for  the  State  University,  and 
when  sitting  as  such,  has  power  to  appoint 
the  president  and  faculty.  Of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  the  president  of  the  University  is, 
ex-offieio,  a  member  for  consultation.  To 
the  support  of  public  schools  tho  constitu- 
tion continues  the  appropriation  of  all  lands 
and  other  property  donated  to  the  State  by 
the  United  States  and  individuals  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate 
annual  revenue  of  the  State,  and  of  any 
specific  tax  which  the  General  Assembly  may 
levy  upon  all  railroad,  navigation,  banking 
and  insurance  companies,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, doing  business  in  the  State. 

The  peculiar  legislative  and  administrative 
school  authorities  provided  by  the  State  in 


the  constitution  of  1867,  has  not  had  thus 
far,  a  favorable  field,  or  sufficient  time  to  de- 
velop its  legitimate  results.  The  attempts 
to  establish  an  efficient  system  of  public 
schools,  based  on  the  original  U.  S.  town- 
ship land  grants  {16th  section),  by  ordinary 
legislation,  from  the  first  State  law  of  1823 
down  to  1854,  had  entirely  felled.  In  the 
yearlast  named,  to  give  efficiency  to  previous 
laws,  a  State  Supenntendent  was  appointed, 
additional  resources  were  provided  by  set- 
ting aside  the  income  of  the  U.  S.  Surplus 
Revenue  fund  deposited  with  the  State,  and 
the  avails  of  certain  swamp  lands,  and  a 
direct  appropriation  of  $100,000  out  of  the 
aggregate  annual  State  tax.  Under  the 
acfive  labors  and  legislative  reports  of  the 
Superintendent,  the  holding  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,  the  meetings  of  a  State  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  circulation  of  monthly 
issues  of  an  Educational  Journal,  an  intelli- 
gent public  opinion  was  being  created,  and 
school  officers  were  being  educated  to  their 
work,  when  the  war  of  Secession  arrested 
the  work  of  peace.  The  annihilation  of  all 
personal  property,  and  the  revolution  of  the 
old  social  and  industrial  system  of  tbe  South 
which  followed,  has  left  a  debris  to  be  cleared 
away  before  any  general  system  of  education 
adapted  to  the  new  order  of  society  can  be 
organized  and  put  in  efficient  operation. 

Under  the  legislative  authority  vested  by 
the  constitution  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  under  the  administration  of  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  elected  by  the 
people  for  four  years,  a  system  has  been  in- 
stituted which  in  most  of  its  features  cor- 
responds to  that  which  was  growing  up  out 
of  the  legislation  of  1854,  and  for  its  sup- 
port the  superintendent  in  his  report  for 
1871  estimates  that  tho  sum  of  1700,000 
will  be  available  in  1873. 

To  assist  the  reorganization  of  public 
schools  in  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Selma, 
Huntsville,  La  Fayette,  Girard,  and  Colum- 
biana, aid  was  extended  by  the  agent  of 
the  Peabody  Fund  to  the  extent  of  about 
$5,000  in  1871. 

The  census  of  1870  returned  77,139  in 
school  attendance,  out  of  342,976  of  the 
school  age  (5  to  18  years);  and  349,771 
persons  over  10  years  who  could  not  read, 
and  383,019  who  could  not  write.  Out  of 
2,989  schools  of  all  kinds,  with  75,866 
pupils,  57  are  returned  as  classical  colleges 
and  academies,  with  3,218  pupils,  and  2,812 
public  schools,  with  67,000  pupils. 
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Arkansas  was  ot^anized  a  Territory  in 
March,  1819,  and  admitted  a  State  in  1836. 

The  constitution  of  1836  ordains  that  the 
General  'Assembly,  in  consideration  that 
'  knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused 
throughout  a  communily  are  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free  government,'  shall  pro- 
vide by  iaw  for  the  school  lands,  and  '  en- 
courage intellectual,  acientifio  and  agricul- 
tural improvements.'  Tke  State  received 
886,460  acres  of  land  for  common  schools, 
and  46,080  for  a  university,  but  the  legisla- 
ture did  not  come  np  to  the  above  require- 
ments of  the  above  fundamental  ordinance, 
and  no  serious,  or  at  least  no  sucqesaful  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  to  inaugarate'a  system 
of  public  schools.  In  1854  tne  Secretary  of 
the  State,  who  was  ex-ojicio,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools,  reported  only  40 
pubtic  schools,  and  complains  of  '  the  indif- 
fereuce  that  pervades  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject  of  education.'  Owing  to  this  in- 
difference, and  fraudulent  and  defective  legis- 
lation, the  munifliient  iand  grants  of  the  gen- 
eral government  have  been  squandered,  and 
the  permanent  school  fund  from  these  sources 
in  1870  was  $35,193,  instead  of  $2,000,000 
or  $3,000,000,  as  might  have  been  realized 
under  honest  and  judicious  loan^ement. 

The  constitution  of  1 868  ordains  that '  the 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  gratuitr 
ous  instruction  of  all  persona  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,' 
and  for  their  supervision, 'a  superintendent 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary, 
shall  be  appointed.'  A  State  university, 
'  with  departments  for  instruction  in  teaching, 
in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  shall 
also  be  established  and  maintained.'  '  To 
support,  these  institutions,  the  proceeds  of  all 
sehool  lands  and  other  property  before 
donated,  or  which  may  be  donated  to  the 
State  for  educational  purposes,  shall  consti- 
tute a  School  Fund,  the  annual  income  of 
which,  together  with  one  dollar  per  capita 
annually  assessed  on  every  male  inhabitant 
over  the  age  of  21  years,  and  so  much  more 
of  the  ordinary  annual  revenue  of  the  8tat« 
as  shall  be  found  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully 
appropnated  to  the  free  schools  and  univer- 
sities, luid  to  no  other  purpose  whatever.' 
24" 


In  view  of  these  provisions,  a  school  sys- 
tem was  established  in  1869,  the  authorities 
of  which  are:  (1,)  a  State  Superintendent, 
elected  every  four  years ;  (2,)  a  Circuit  Super- 
intendent, appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
each  judicial  district,  of  which  there  are  ton  ; 
(3,)  a  State  Board  of  Education,  composed 
of  the  State  and  Circait  Superintendents ; 
(4,)  a  single  trustee  for  each  school  district, 
and  (5,)  a  city  Superintendent  for  each  incor- 
porated city.  The  Circuit  Superintendent 
gives  his  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools,  holds  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  his 
district  every  year,  ejtamines  all  candidates 
for  the  office  of  public  school  teacher,  and 
issues  three  grades  of  certificates — the  first 
of  which  is  valid  in  his  district  for  2  years,  the 
second  for  1  year,  and  the  third  for  6  months. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Superintendent  to  the 
Governor  at  the  clo.se  of  1870,  made  a  very 
fair  exhibit  of  schools,  teachers  and  expen- 
ditures compared  with  any  thing  before  pub- 
lished. In  the  two  years  1869  and  1870, 
657  new  school-houses  have  been  built,  mak- 
ing in  all  1,289;  of  182,474  children  (white 
and  colored)  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21, 
107,908  have  attended  school  of  some  kind ; 
3,537  schools  had  been  taught  by  2,302 
teachers,  of  whom  944  attended  the  41 
Teachers'  Institutes  which  had  been  held. 
The  entire  sum  expended  for  the  public 
schools  was  $583,844,  of  which  $334,953 
was  from  direct  tax. 

The  Arkansat  Journal  of  Sdueation  was 
established  in  1870,  and  made  the  oi^n  of 
the  State  Board  in  1871.  A  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  organized  in  1869,  and  has 
held  three  annual  meetings.  The  I'eabody 
Fund  furnished  aid  in  1870  to  the  amount 
of  19,450. 

The  National  census  for  1870  rcturna 
1,978  schools  of  all  kinds,  under  3,008 
teachers,  of  whom  992  were  females.  Of 
these  schools  1,744  are  public,  with  1,968 
teachers  and  72,004  pupils.  Under  the  head 
of  classical,  professional  and  technical  insti- 
tutions, there  are  '8  colleges  (so-called),  46 
academies,  1  school  of  theology,  1  of  medi- 
cine and  one  for  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes. 

These  statistics  returned  for  some  States 
would  be  significant,  but  names  are  not 
things,  or  at  least  schools,  in  the  light  which 
ofBcial  reports  throw  on  their  actual  condi- 
tion in  Arkansas,  especially  when  the  same 
census  returns  111,799  persons  over  10 
years  old  who  can  not  read,  and  133,339 
who  can  not  write. 
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California  waa  settled  by  the  Spanish  as 
early  as  1769,  and  became  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  by  treaty  with 
Wisconsin  in  1848,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1850. 

The  constitution  of  1849  provides  for  the 
election  by  the  people  of  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  enjoins  on  the 
legislature  '  the  establish nient  of  a  system 
of  common  schools,  by  which  a  school  shall 
be  kept  In  each  district  at  least  three  months 
in  each  year,'  and  deprives  each'  district 
which  neglects  to  do  so,  of  its  share  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  fund  dnring  such 
neglect.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  donated 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  school 
or  university  purposes,  including  500,000 
acres  donated  tor  internal  improvements,  are 
to  be  set  aside  inviolably  and  withoat  dim- 
inution for  such  purposes  and  no  other. 
Under  t.his  injunction  and  wise  legislative 
counsels,  a  system  of  public  schools  was  at 
once  established,  and  within  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  developed  into  proportions  and 
efficiency,  especially  in  the  lai^  towns, 
which  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  in 
the  country.  Without  noticing  the  succes- 
sive enactments,  many  of  them  important, 
by  which  the  system  was  developed,  we  find 
in  the  constitution,  and  revised  school  law 
of  1836  the  following  features: 

1.  A  State  Superintendent,  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  by  the  people. 

3.  A  State  Board  of  Education,  consist- 
ing of  the  Governor,  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  and  of  the  respective  counties 
of  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara  and  San  Joaquin, 
and  two  professional  teachers  holding  State 
certificates  of  competency  and  experience, 
nominated  by  the  State  Snperintendeiit  and 
elected  by  the  Board.  To  this  Board  is  as- 
eigiied  the  duty  of  '  adopting  a  course  of 
study,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  all  public 
8  I  [  to  proscribe  a  uniform  system  of  text- 
b  k  a  d  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  school 
I  b  a  t  grant  diplomas  to  teachers  and 
guiat    th  ir  examinations.' 

3  A  C  unty  Superintendent  for  each 
ounty  1  cted  at  the  general  election,  to 
h  Id    ffi     for  two  years,  who  must  visit  all 
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the  schools  in  his  county  at  least  once  a  year, 
distribute  and  see  to  the  enforcement  of  alt 
regulations  and  circulars  of  the  State  Board, 
hold  Teachers'  Institutes,  keep  on  file  the 
Stat«  Educational  Journal,  and  all  printed 
reports  and  documents  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, and  all  repoits  of  school  officers  and 
teachers,  as  well  as  an  official  record  of  his 
own  doings  and  of  the  county  board  of  ex- 
amination, on  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of 
$100  from  his  official  salary  in  case  of  failure. 

4.  Three  trustees  for  each  school  district, 
one  elected  each  year  and  holding  office  for 
three  years,  to  whom  tlie  local  management 
of  the  school,  as  to  teachers,  books  and 
school-houses  belongs,  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  State  and  county  officers. 

The  law  provides  for  a  State  Normal 
School,  Teachers'  Institules,  and  State  and 
County  Boards  of  Examination  composed  of 
teachers,  exclusiveiy.  It  also  deaia  specific- 
ally with  many  points  which  are  left  doubt- 
ful or  discretionary  in  other  States,  such  as: 
a  gradation  of  schools  into  primaiy,  gram- 
mar and  high ;  a  limitation  of  school  nours 
for  children  under  eight  years  to  four  hours, 
and  for  all  schools  to  six  hours,  a  school 
month  to  twenty  school  days,  or  four  weeks 
of  five  school  days ;  making  the  parents  of 
pupils  liable  for  damages  to  school  property 
of  any  kind ;  making  profanity  and  vulgarity 
good  cause  for  suspension,  and  continued 
willfiil  disobedience  ind  open  defiance  of  tl  e 
teacher's  authority,  good  cause  tor  expuls  on 
exempting  all  teachers  fro  profest  onal  eu 
pioyment  on  days  as  may  be  de  lared  publ  c 
holidays.  State  or  i  at  onal  the  nee  s  ty  of 
teachers  attending  the  I  st  t  te  f  r  t!  e  r 
county,  and  of  the  State  S  pe  tendent 
subscribing  for  a  copy  ot  an  Educat  o  a) 
Journal  in  which  the  offi  al  circul  ra  dec  s- 
ions  and  laws  relat  ng  to  schools  are  p  b 
lished,  for  each  county  and  c  ty  and  1  st  ict 
officer.  Teachers  a  e  e  j  ned  to  natruct 
their  pupils  in  the  pnn  t  ea  of  i  loral  tv 
justice,  and  patriot  s  n  ai  1  to  t  a  n  the  n  p 
to  a  true  coniprehenwon  of  the  rights,  duties, 
and  dignity  of  American  citizenship.' 

According  to  the  official  reports,  there  were 
in  1870,  1,354  public  schools,  under  1,687 
teachers  (fi61  females),  maintained  at  a 
total  expenditure  of  Sl,290,fiS5,  of  which 
$847,229  was  raised  by  tax.  The  productive 
capital  of  the  scliool  fund  is  $2,000,000. 

The  census  of  1870  returned  24,877  per- 
sons over  10  years  old  who  could  not  read, 

d  312,718  who  could  not  write. 
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Connecticut  on  becoming  a  State  co 
tinned  the  educational  policy  commenced 
the  colonial  law  of  1650,  and  much  earli< 
in  tbu  original  towns,  which  composed  both 
the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
— in  all  of  which  schools  were  instituted 
within  one  year  after  the  first  settlements 
were  made.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  ayatem  of  public  instruction 
embraced  (1.)  a  common  school  in  every 
neighborhood  where  at  least  twelve  children 
coiild  be  gathered  f6r  elementary  instruction ; 
(2,)  an  endowed  grammar  school,  or  incor- 
porated academy,  in  the  county  town,  or 
one  or  more  private  schools  for  claaaical  in- 
struction iu  all  the  iai^e  parishes  of  the 
State ;  (3,)  a  college  for  superior  instruction 
at  New  Haven,  with  special  reference  to  the 
ministry,  and  the  'learned  profespiona'  of 
law  and  medicine.  The  common  school 
authorities  were:  (1,)  a  school  committee 
(of  three  persons)  for  each  school  society 
(which  corresponded  to  the  parish — and  of 
which  there  was  one  or  more  for  each  town,) 
which  looked  after  the  financial  affairs ; 
(2,)  a  district  committee,  appointed  by  the 
society,  for  each  district,  to  employ  the 
teacher  and  look  after  the  local  matters;  and 
(3,)  school  visitors,  (of  which  the  clergy- 
man was  always  a  member)  whose  business 
it  was  to  visit  the  schools  and  certify  to  the 
competency  of  the  teachers. 

The  State  exercised  ita  direct  authority  in 
the  supervision  of  the  common  schools  for 
the  first  time  in  1838,  when,  under  the  lead 
of  Henry  Barnard,  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  Hartford,  a  State  Board,  entitled 
Commissioners  of  Education,  was  instituted, 
with  a  secretary  as  its  executive  ofBcer. 
The  duties  of  the  board  were  mainly  to 
collect  and  disseminate  information  and 
awaken  public  interest  in  behalf  of  the 
schools,  and  the  means  of  popular  education 
generally.  Out  of  the  action  of  that  board, 
and  of  the  Massacbusette  Board  of  Educa- 
tion established  in  1837,  have  been  devel- 
oped the  measures  of  educational  reform  and 
the  systems  of  public  instruction  which  now 
exist  in  every  one  of  the  United  States. 

I.  The  syatem  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut  is  administered  by  (1,)  State 
Board,  of  Education,  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Lieut.  Governor,  and  four  persons, 
one  from  each  Congressional  district,  and 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  educational   interests  of  the 


State,  with  special  power  to  prescribe  what 
hooks  shall  be  nsed,  but  not  to  require  any 
book  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in 
five  years;  to  proscribe  the  form  of  all 
school  repoi-ts;  to  establish  and  maoa^e  a 
State  Normal  School,  and  hold  conventions 
of  teachers ;  and  to  appoint  a  secretary, 
whose  business  it  is  made  to  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  public  schools,  lo 
visit  diffei'ent  parts  of  the  State  for  the  par- 
pose  of  awakening  and  guiding  public  senti- 
ment in  relation  to  the  practical  interests  of 
education,  to  collect  school-books,  apparatus, 
maps,  and  charts  as  can  be  obtained  without 
expense  to  the  State,  and  to  report  annually 
to  the  board  on  the  condition  of  Normal 
schools  and  other  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(2.)  A  Board  of  School  Visitors  for  each 
town,  of  six  n  n  n  mbers  as  the  town 
may  deter  n  n      wh     p  be      gulations 

for  the  mana     n  nt,    t  d  las  fication, 

and  discipl  e  of  the  p  hi  ho  1  exam- 
ine oandidat  and  s  t  fi  t  f  quali- 
fications to  u  h  as  th  y  fanl  qual  fied.  If 
authorized  b  the  t  wn  h  bad  may 
employ  the  teichers  f  th  h  Is;  visit 
the  schools  th  ough  n  m  e  of  their 
members,  called  an  a  t  n  t  iaitors ; 
and  report  to  the  town  and  the  board  an- 
nually, and  when  required. 

(3,)  A  committee  of  each  district,  chatted 
with  all  matters  of  local  management,  unless 
the  same  shall  have  been  transferred  by 
the  town  to  the  school  visitors. 

The  law  designates  certain  branches  in 
which  the  teachers  must  he  found  qualified 
to  teach,  and  which  any  parent  may  require 
his  child,  if  properly  qualified,  to  receive 
instrnction,  viz.,  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, and  grammar  thoroughly,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  geography,  history,  and  drawing. 

From  the  year  1650,  it  has  been  made  by 
law  the  duty  of  all  parents  and  guardianx 
of  children  '  to  bring  them  up  in  some  hon- 
est and  lawful  calling,  and  to  cause  them 
to  be  instructed,'  originally  '  to  read  the 
Holy  Word  of  God  and  other  good  laws  of 
the  colony,' bat  by  existing  statute  'in  read- 
■  ig,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography 
id  arithmetic'  By  the  existing  law,  '  any 
child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  must 
attend  some  school,  public  or  private,  or  be 
instructed  at  home,  at  least  three  months  in 
each  year,  unless  the  physical  or  mental 
condition  renders  such  instruction  inexpe- 
dient. And  no  child  under  14  can  be  em- 
ed  to  labor  in  any  business,  whatever. 
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unless  he  has  attended  school  three  months 
out  of  the  twelve  preceding,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  SlOO  for  each  offense.  Each  city  or 
town  may  make  all  needful  regulations  con- 
cerning habitual  truants  from  school,  or 
children  under  16  years  of  age  found  loiter- 
ing during  school  hours,  with  prescribed 
modes  for  their  arrest,  penalties,  and  for  re- 
peated convictions,  their  sentence  to  the 
State  Reform  School,  and  in  case  of  girls,  to 
the  Girls'  Industrial  School,  To  carry  out 
these  provisions  relative  to  children  engaged 
in  fectory  labor,  the  State  Board  appoint  an 
^ent  who  visits  the  localities,  confers  with 
employers  and  teachers,  aud  thus,  without 
actually  appealing  to  penalties,  secure  the 
mforcement  of  the  law.  But  the  statistics 
o.  tbe  Secretary's  report  for  I8'72,  and  the 
ii-.tional  census  of  1870,  show  that  the  aim 
of  the  law — universal  school  attendance, 
and  universal  elementary  instruction  at, 
home  or  at  school,  are  not  now  reached. 
The  census  shows  that  there  were  29,616 
persons  over  10  years  old,  of  all  races, 
who  were  returned  as  illiwrate — over 
19,000  who  eonid  not  read,  and  over 
29.000  who  could  not  write.  Of  the 
29,616  thus  returned,  27,913  were  white, 
and  of  these  6  678  were  native  born. 
Out  of  1^1  748  lersons  over  4  and  under 
16  years  of  age  in  January,  1872,  only 
83,095  were  registered  as  scholars  in  public 
schools  m  the  'iimmer  of  1872,  and  94,408 
in  the  wmter  >f  18'"2.  If  to  these  we  add 
8,754  m  private  schools,  it  leaves  11,947 
not  in  any  school,  public  or  private. 

In  1871,  there  were  166  towns;  1,535 
school  districts,  with  1,630  schools,  classi- 
fied into  2,290  departments,  under  2,420 
teachers  (2,194  females),  of  whom  595  had 
not  taught  before;  the  State  School  Fund, 
$2,048,375;  Town  Deposit  Fund,  $783,631 ; 
Local  School  Fund,  $150,000;  valuation 
of  taxable  property,  $322,553,488.  The 
income  ia  1871  was,  from  permanent  funds, 
$183,262 ;  from  town  and  dbtrict  taxation, 
$1,052,645;  from  rate-bills,  $267,809,— 
;otal  $1,503,617. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  State 
1872  consisted  of  (1,)  1,630  common 
schools ;  100  academies,  seminaries,  and 
high  schools  of  secondary  instruction ;  3 
colleges,  8  professional   and  special  schools, 

teaching,  3  theology,  1  law,  1  medicine, 

science  applied  to  engineering,  agriculture, 
and  architecture,  1  art — indnstrial  and 
idea),  1  deaf  mute,  1  imbecile,  and  290 
private  schools  of  every  grade  and  aim. 
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Delaware  was  the  first  State  to  ratify  the 
Federal  Constitution  (1789),  and  one  of  the 
earliest  to  ordain  by  constitution  (1762) 
that '  the  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  provide  by  law  for  estab- 
lishing schools  and  promoting  arts  and  sci- 
ences. But  the  act  of  1796  'to  create  a 
fund  sufficient  to  establish  schools,'  and  all 
subsequent  acts  of  1797,  1816,  1817,  1821, 
'  to  increase  the  fund  or  pay  the  tuition  of 
poor  children,'  or  of  1829  'to  provide  for 
free  schools,' or  of  1830  and  1832,1833  and 
1835  supplementary  and  additional  thereto, 
or  of  1837  appropriating  the  income  of  the 
U.  8.  Sutplus  Revenue  Fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  districts,  and  all  subsequent 
acts  (1852,  1857,  1858,  1861)  have  failed  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  making  it 
obligatory  on  the  towns  or  hundreds  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  public  schools,  not  for  the 
poor,  but  for  all  classes,  and  to  raise  by  tax 
on  the  taxable  property  of  such  town  or 
hundred,  a  minimum  snm  for  the  support  of 
such  schools,  and  then  subjecting  teachers 
to  an  examination,  and  the  schools  to  regular 
visitation,  by  a  committee  responsible  to  the 
State  and  to  the  local  community  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  From  this 
general  remark  should  be  excepted  the  city 
of  Wilmington,  in  which  a  system  of  public 
schools  has  been  maintained  under  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  the  school 
interest  is  committed  to  a  board  elected  by 
the  citizens,  with  power  to  establish  schools 
and  provide  money  for  their  support,  by 
requisition  on  the  city  authorities.  Down  to 
1872,  no  provision  was  made  by  the  State 
for  education  of  the  colored  children,  but  by 
the  aid  of  citizens,  and  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  29  schools  were  maintained  with 
2,104  pupils  at  an  expense  of  $11,000. 

According  to  the  national  census  of  1 870, 
out  of  a  school  population  (5  to  18  years  of 
age)  of  40,807,  only  19,965  were  returned 
at  school  in  the  year  previous,  and  out  of 
the  total  population  (126,015),  19,356  per- 
sons over  10  years  could  not  read,  and 
33,100  could  not  write.  According  to  the 
same  census  there  were  326  public  schools 
under  388  teachers,  with  17,835  pupils; 
9  academic  institutions  under  63  teachers 
and  859  pupils  (including  2  classed  as  colleges 
with  15  teachers,  of  whom  8  are  females, 
and  137  pupils,  of  whom  120  are  females; 
and  38  private  and  parochial  schools,  with 
59  teachers  and  1,881  pupils. 
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Florida  was  admitted  into  the  United 
States  in  1845,  although  settled  earlier  than 
other  portions  of  the  Union.  Although  the 
Constitution  adopted  in  1839,  and  that  of 
1865  throw  their  protection  around  lands 
granted  'for  the  use  of  schools  and  semin- 
aries of  learning,'  not  much  seems  yet  to 
have  come  of  the  lands  (amounting  to  over 
1,000,000  acres),  or  to  have  been  done  for 
Bchoola,  until  under  the  act  of  Jan.  30, 1869, 
by  which  (1,)  a  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
strnction  is  appointed  for  the  State,  and  (2,) 
County  Superintendents  for  each. 

According  to  the  national  census  of  1870, 
out  of  a  school  population  (5  to  18  years  of 
age)  of  63,807,  12,778  were  returned  as  at- 
tending school  in  the  year  previous.  Of  this 
number,  8,254  were  white  and  4,624  colored. 
Out  of  the  entire  population  (187,748), 
66,238  persons  over  10  years  of  age  could 
not  read,  and  71,803  could  not  write,  with 
tajtabie  property  to  the  valuation  of  $32,- 
480,843,  and  school  lands  yet  undisposed  of, 
A  better  exhibit  may  be  anticipated  in  1880 
over  1870,  when  the  census  returned  377 
public  schools,  with  14,000  pupils;  10 
academies,  with  5S0  pupils,  and  141  private 
schools,  with  1,600  pupils. 

QEOIUtljL 

Geoi^a  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  assert 
in  its  fundamental  law  (Constitation  of  1777), 
that  'schools  shall  be  erected  in  each  county, 
and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the 
State,'  and  to  make  liberal  appropriations  to 
endow  seminaries  of  learning.  In  1783  the 
legislature  donated  1,000  acres  of  land  to 
each  county  for  the  support  of  free  schools, 
and  in  the  year  following,  40,000  acres  for 
the  endowment  of  a  university,  and  in  1 793, 
one  thousand  pounds  for  the  endowment  of 
an  academy  in  each  county.  In  the  preamble 
of  the  charter  creating  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1785,  are  these  words :  '  as  it  is 
the  distinguishing  happiness  of  free  govern- 
ments that  civil  order  should  be  the  result 
of  choice,  and  cot  necessity,  and  that  the 
common  wishes  of  the  people  become  the 
taws  of  the  land,  their  public  prosperity  and 
even  esistence  depend  very  much  on  suitably 
forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  citi- 
zens. *  *  *  It  should  be  among  the 
first  objects  of  those  who  wish  well  to  thu 
national  prosperity,  to  support  the  principles 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place 
the  youth  under  the  forming  hand  of  society, 
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that  by  instruction  they  may  be  molded  to 
the  love  of  virtue  and  good  order.  Sending 
them  abroad  to  other  countries  for  an  educa- 
tion will  not  answer.'  To  give  effect  to  the 
last  suggestion,  in  the  same  year  it  was 
enacted  that  'if  any  person  or  persons  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  be  sent  abroad  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  reside  there 
three  years  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an 
education  under  a  foreign  power,  such  per- 
son or  persons,  after  their  return  to  this 
State,  shall  for  liiree  years  be  considered  and 
treated  as  aliens,  in  so  far  as  not  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  a  seat  in  the  legislature  or  executive 
authority,  or  to  hold  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, in  the  State  for  that  term,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  number  of  years 
as  he  or  they  shall  be  absent  as  aforesaid.' 
The  Legislature  at  this  period  was  in  earnest, 
and  comprehensive  in  its  educational  policy. 
In  spite  of  numerous  laws  and  liberal  appro- 
priations designed  to  provide  free  elementary 
instruction  for  the  poor,  to  establish  at  least 
one  endowed  academy  in  each  county,  and  a 
university  for  higher  and  professional  learn- 
ing for  the  whole  State,  the  hindrances  inci- 
dent to  a  new  country,  with  its  productive 
resources  not  developed,  to  a  population  set- 
tled and  settling  not  in  villages  or  groups, 
but  in  independent  and  isolated  plantations, 
and  more  than  all,  to  a  radically  unrepub- 
lican  constitution  of  society,  these  laws  failed 
to  accomphsb  their  beneficent  objects.  The 
provisions  of  the  amended  Constitution  of 
1798,  reordained  in  that  of  1839,  that  'the 
arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted,'  and 
'  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  effectual 
measures '  for  elementary  as  well  as  higher 
institutes,  did  not  establish  free  schools,  pro- 
vide competent  teachers,  awaken  public  in- 
terest, or  keep  the  legislature  informed  of  the 
exact  state  of  education  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  The  national  census  of  1840, 
while  it  showed  the  existence  of  11  colleges 
(so  designated)  with  622  students,  and  176 
academies  with  7,878,  and  only  601  primary 
schools  with  15,561  pupils,  for  a  white  popu- 
lation of  over  400,000,  of  whom  30,7l7 
persona  (increased  to  42,000  in  1850,)  over 
20  years  of  ^e  were  returned  unable  to  read 
and  write.  lu  1843,  and  again  in  1854  and 
1856,  after  a  personal  visit  of  the  writer  of 
this  article,  and  correspondence  with  promi- 
nent citizens,  a  plan  was  devised  to  create  a 
system  of  common  schools,  open  alike  to 
rich  and  poor,  supported  by  public  tax.  State 
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and  local,  and  administered  by  district, 
county  and  State  commissioners.  The  plan 
met  with  favor  in  the  legislature  both  in  1854 
and  1856,  but  fnilcd  in  spite  of  the  eloquent 
appeal  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Stiles,  Speaker  of  th« 
House,  '  Let  ns,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
inaugurate  a  system  of  common  schools  in 
Goi'iria  In  the  naine  and  in  behalf  of 
1  0  000  C  orgians,  between  5  and  SO  years 
f  ag  wh  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  of 
th  dut  e  and  relations  of  civilized  life,  I 
d  man  1  t  In  the  name  of  42,000  of  my 
c  unt  y  nen  ocer  the  age  of  20  years,  who 
a  e  da  Ij  h  rrying  to  the  grave  without  being 
able  to  read  for  themselves  the  way  of  eternal 
life,  I  demand  it.  In  the  name  and  in  be- 
half of  the  whole  State,  which  we  proudly 
call  the  ^EmpireState  of  the  South,' I  demand 
it.  And  in  what,  pray,  does  her  empire  con- 
gist!  In  lands  and  tenements,  in  flelds  and 
stocks,  in  railroads  and  copper  mines,  but 
not  in  that  which  exceeds  them  ail,  in  culti- 
vated intellect.  It  is  an  empire  of  matter, 
and  not  of  mind,  of  darkness  and  not  of 
light.  Enlighten  this  darkness,  ofEice  from 
her  escutcheon  that  foul  Wot  of  illiteracy 
which  the  census  discloses,  or  never  call  her 
again  the  Empire  State.'  The  census  of 
1870  disclosed  a  progressive  increase  Of  illit- 
eracy ;  the  events  of  the  war,  having 
added  the  entire  black  race  at  once  to  the 
number  of  citizens,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
illiterate,  making  468,593  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read. 

In  1870  a  school  system  was  established, 
with  the  following  school  authorities : 

(1,)  A  State  Board  of  Education,  consist- 
ing of  the  Governor  and  other  State  officers, 
acting  through  a  State  School  Commissioner. 
To  this  Board  is  given  the  apportionment  of 
any  State  appropriation,  and  supervision. 

(2,)  ACountyBoardof  Education,  consist- 
ing of  a  member  for  each  militia  district. 
By  this  Board  a  County  School  Commis- 
sioner is  elected,  who  thus  becomes  a  mem- 
ber, and  its  secretary.  To  this  Board  belongs 
the  examination  of  teachers,  the  inspection 
of  schools,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax. 

(3,)  School  Trustees  for  each  militia  dis- 
trict, which  has  been  made  a  school  district. 
This  Board  manages  the  school,  and  reports 
to   the   County  Commissioner. 

(4,)  The  city  school  authorities  of  Augusta, 
Columbiaand  Savannah, instituted  by  special 
acts,  by  which  graded  systems  of  public 
schools  are  established  for  the  respective  cities 
and  the  counties  of  which  they  form  part. 


Illinois  became  one  of  the  United  States 
Dec.  3,  1818,  with  a  population  in  1820  of 
55,211,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to 
1,080.337.  By  an  ordinance  dated  Aug, 
26,  1818,  the  convention  which  framed  the 
State  Constitution  accepted  a  proposition 
contained  in  act  of  Congress  passed  April 
18,  1818,  as  a  condition  precedent  of  the 
admission  of  the  people  of  the  Illinois  Ter- 
ritory, and  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  "United 
States,  viz,,  'That  section  numbered  16  in 
every  township  shall  be  granted  to  the  State 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town- 
ship for  the  use  of  sohools ;  that  five  per 
cent,  of  the  net  ])roceeds  of  public  lands 
within  the  State  and  sold  by  Congress  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  1819,  shall  be  re- 
served for  the  following  purposes,  viz.,  two- 
fifths  for  making  roads  leading  to  the  State, 
and  the  residue  shall  be  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  for  the  encourage- 
nieut  of  learning,  of  which  one-sixth  part 
shall  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college 
or  university.'  'That  36  sections,  or  one 
entire  township,  to  be  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  one  heretofore  resen'ed  for  that 
purpose,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  a 
seminary  of  learninjr,  and  vested  in  the 
Legislature  of  said  State  to  be  appropriated 
solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary.' 

Much  legislation  has  been  had  on  the 
man^ement  of  the  funds  growing  out  of 
the  lease  and  sale  of  the  lands  thus  donated, 
and  the  controversy  over  the  possession  of 
portions  of  the  avails  of  the  United  States 
reservations  paid  over  to  the  State  has  not 
ceased.  The  capital  of  these  funds  in  1871 
was  as  follows:  School  Fund,  $613,363; 
College  or  University  Fund,  8158,813; 
Seminary  Fund,  $56,839 ;  County  School 
Fund,  1348,285 ;  Congressional  Township 
Fund.  14,888,555;  Surplus  Revenue  Fund, 
$335,592  ;— Total,  September  30th,  1872, 
$6,382,248. 

The  first  general  school  law  was  passed  in 
1825, 'to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
free  schools,'  with  the  following  preamble  : 
'To  enjoy  onr  rights  and  liberties  we  must 
understand  them  ;  their  security  and  pro- 
tection ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  a  free 
people;  and  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
no  nation  has  ever  contimied  long  in  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  freedom, 
which  was  not  both  virtuoas  and  enlight- 
eaed;  and  believing  that  the  advancement 
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of  Itteratare  always  has  been,  and  ever 
be  th  n  4ns  of  devolcjping  more  fully  the 
n  ht  f  nan ;  that  the  mhid  of  every  citi- 
*n  n  tl  e  republic  is  the  common  property 
of  s  ety  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  its 
at  n  th  and  happiness ;  it  is,  therefore,  con- 
s  i  d  the  peculiar  duty  of  a  free  govern- 
raent  like  ours,  to  encourage  and  extend  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lectual energies  of  the  whole,'  ' 

The  upward  and  onward  movement  of 
common  schools  in  Illinois  dates  from  the 
legislation  of  1854,  for  which  preparation 
had  been  made  by  long  and  persistent  indi- 
vidual and  associated  labor.  Among 
tliese  should  be  mentioned  the  seven 
founders  (particularly  Baldwin,  Turner,  and 
Sturtevant,)  of  the  Illinois  College  from 
1829;  the  Ladies'  Association  for  £ldueatin>f 
Females,  founded  at  Jacksonville  in  1833; 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Education,  founded 
»t  Vandal ia  in  the  same  year;  the  Illinott 
State  Bdueatiaaal  Society,  founded  at 
Springfield  in  1841 ;  Vaz  Northwestern  Edu- 
cational Society,  begun  in  1845;  the  In- 
dustrial Edneation  Conventions,  from  1851; 
the  Teachers'  Association,  county-wise  from 
1845,  and  culminating  in  the  State  Aasocia- 
tiona  in  1853;  the  pubUcations  of  the 
Common  School  Advocate  in  1837,  the 
Illinois  School  Advocate  in  1841,  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  and  Illinois  Teackerm  1 853. 

In  1854  provision  was  made  for  the  elec- 
tion by  the  people  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  hold  his  office  for  two 
years,  and  whose  whole  time  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  supervision  of  the  common 
schools,  to  conferences  with  teachers  and 
school  officers,  to  public  addresses  in  the 
different  counties,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  public  education  generally.  He  was 
specifically  required  to  make  a  report  every 
year,  and  in  the  year  following  his  election, 
to  report  to  the  Legislature  by  bill  'a system 
of  free  school  education  throughout  the 
State,  to  be  supported  by  a  uniform  arf 
valorem  tax  upon  property  to  be  assessed 
and  collected  as  the  state  and  county 
revenue  is  assessed  and  collected.' 

In  1855  a  bill  for  the  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  the  common  schools  was  drawn  up 
by  the  superintendent,  the  basis  of  which 
was  the  principle  of  state  and  local  taxation 
for  educational  purposes,  and  a  series  of 
school  officers  for  local  and  general  adrainis- 
tration  to  secure  uniformity  and  efficiency 
in  the  schools.     The  bill  became  a  law  and 


under  It  were  :  (1,)  A  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  elected  by  the  people. 
(2,)  A  School  Commissioner  for  each  county, 
elected  by  the  township  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  that  county.  (3,)  A  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  each  township.  Provision  was 
made  for  County  School  Conventions  and 
Teachers'  Institutes, -and  an  examining  com- 
mittee for  each  county.  No  school  could 
receive  any  poition  of  the  state  or  local 
school  moneys  unless  it  had  been  kept  for 
at  least  s'  m  th  f  r  the  eq  al  and  f 
St  f    II  p  Th    law  I  a-  b    n 
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The  State  now  requires  and  semi  es  of- 
ficial returns  from  all  institutions  established, 
incorporated,  or  aided  to  any  extent  out  of 
public  funds,  and  of  the  school  attendance 
of  all  its  children  and  youth,  and  the  causes 
of  the  neglect  of  any  person  growing  up  in 
illiteracy,  either  white  or  black.  Provision 
is  made  to  protect  the  public  schools  against 
the  employment  of  incompetent  persona  aa 
teachers,  by  providing  a  Norrreal  University, 
teachers'  institutes,  teachers'  associations, 
the  advice  and  co-operation  of  school  officers, 
and  then  the  thorough  examination  by  ex- 
perts of  all  applicants  in  a  range  of  specified 
studies  as  extensive  as  was  ever  '  before 
the  qualifications  of  common 
school   teacher*,  viz.,    orthography,  reading 

English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  modern  geography,  the  elements 
of  natural  science,  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  physiology,  and  the  laws  of  health, 
which  the  law  declares  must  be  thoroughly 
and  efficiently  taught;  vocal  music  and 
drawing  may  be  insisted  on  when  deemed 
expedient  by  the  directors.  And  these 
studies  may  be  extended  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  all  large  cities. 

The  school   authorities  are : 

(1.)  State  Superintendent,  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  who  is  the 
legal  adviser  of  all  school  officers  and 
teachers,  and  who  must  address  the  county 
superintendents  by  circular  on  alt  points 
touching  the  system,  and  the  organiz- 
ation, instmetion,  and  discipline  of  schools, 
and  report  annually  to  the  Governor  on  the 
condition  and  improvement  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State. 

(2,)  County    Superintendent,    elected  by 
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the  voters  of  each  county  to  hold  ofBce  for 
four  years,  wbo  must  viait  at  least  once  in 
each  year  every. school  in  his  county,  and  to 
not*  the  method  of  instruction,  the  "branches 
taught,  the  text-books  used,  and  the  disci- 
pliue,  government,  and  general  eoudition  of 
the  schools.  He  shall  give  such  directions 
in  the  science,  art,  and  method  of  teaching 
as  he  may  deem  expedient  and  necessary, 
and  shall  be  the  official  adviser  and  constant 
assistant  of  the  school  officers  and  teachers 
of  his  county,  and  shall  faithfully  carry  out 
the  advice  and  'instructions  of  the  State 
Superintendent  He  shall  encourage  the 
formation  and  assist  in  the  managei^nt  of 
county  teachers'  institutes,  aad  labor  in 
every  practicable  way  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  teaching,  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  common  schools  of  his  county.  In 
all  controversies  arising  under  the  school 
law,  his  advice  shall  first  be  sought,  and  all 
appeals  to  the  State  Superiutendent  must  be 
taken  up  on  the  statement  of  facts  certified 
by  him.  In  case  of  failure  of  any  township 
officers  to  provide  the  authorized  informa- 
tion and  statistics,  he  can  employ  a  com- 
petent person  to'  examine  all  books  and 
papers,  and  obtain  and  furnish  the  same. 

(3,)  Township  Trustees  for  each  town- 
ship (one  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of 
three  year),  who  must  secure  an  eflScient 
school  in  each  legally  constituted  district, 
for  a  period  of  six  months  in  each  year,  and 
a  High  School  for  the  winter  term  when  so 
ordered  by  the  town. 

(4,)  District  Directors,  one  for  eaeh  dis- 
trict, into  which  a  township  may  be  divided, 
who_  must,  among  other  items,  report  the 
names  of  persons  over  12  and  under  21  re- 
siding in  the  district  unable  to  read  and 
write,  and  the  causes  of  such  neglect.  To 
this  office  b  committed  the  power  of  levying 
a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  district  to  con- 
tinue the  school  for  not  less  than  5  or  more 
than  9  months,  and  to  excuse  the  attendance 
of  children  under  12  years  for  more  than 
four  hours  each  day. 

In  1872  there  were  11,156  common 
schools  (9  high,  651  graded,  and  10,414  un- 
graded,) with  672,782  pupils  under  20,285 
teachers  {11,459  females),  in  10,979  school- 
houses  (cost,  with  ground  and  apparatus, 
«18,.^73,880);  58  academies  and  colleges; 
20  professional  and  special  schools,  4  teach- 
ing, 2  law,  2  medicine,  2  agriculture,  1 
blind,  1  deaf  mote,  2  commercial,  1  art, 
and  700  private  schools. 


Indiana  was  ot^anized  as  a  Territory  in 
1800,  and  admittted  as  a  State  in  1816, 
with  a  population  in  1820  of  146,750,  which 
in  1870  had  increased  to  1,680,637,  with  a 
valuation  for  taxable  purposes  of  $663,- 
455,044. 

The  history  of  education  in  Indiana  com- 
mences with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1804 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands, 
which  directed  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  select  a  township  of  land 
in  several  portions  of  the  northwestern  terri- 
tory for  the  use  of  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  that  the  section  numbered  sixteen  m 
each  and  every  township  should  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  schools.  No  application  of 
these  lands  was,  however,  made  until  1816,. 
when  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  to  enable 
the  people  of  the  Indiana  Territory  to  form 
a  constitution  and  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.  That  ordinance  provided  that  one 
township  of  land,  in  addition  to  the  one 
heretofore  reserved,  should  be  granted  to 
the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  use  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning,  and  that  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion in  every  township,  and  where  that  had 
been  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  in 
lieu  thereof  should  be  granted  for  the  use 
of  schools.  The  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  after  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana into  the  Union,  a  State  University  was 
established  at  Bloomington  in  Monroe  county, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  two 
townships  were  directed  to  be  funded,  and 
the  income  thereof  annually  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  institution. 

The  constitution  of  1816  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly  '  to  provide 
by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education, 
ascending  in  regular  gradation  from  town- 
ship schools  to  a  State  University,  .where  tui- 
tion shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all.' 
This  duty  M  reaffirmed  in  the  constitution 
of  1851,  with  provision  for  the  election  of  a 
superintendent,  and  a'  consolidation  and 
enlareement  of  the  Common  School  Fund, 
which  is  declared  to  consist  of : 

(1,)  Congressional  Township  Fund  and 
land ;  {2,}  United  States  Surplus  Revenue 
Fund  ;  (3,)  Saline  Fund  and  land  belonging 
thereto;  (4,)  Bank  Tax  Fund;  (5,)  County 
Seminaries'  Fund,  and  fines  assessed  for 
breaches  of  the  penal  laws;  (6,)  Swamp 
Land  Funds. 

The  ^gregate  of  these  funds  in  1870 
amounted  to  $7,282,639,  and  the   income 
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from  the  same  to  about  1400,000,  which 
iticreaseJ  by  property  and  capitation  tax  to 
the  sum  of  $1,810,866. 

The  first  school  law  was  enacted  in  1821, 
which  underwent  many  revisions  and  modi- 
fications, without  producing  efficient  schools, 
aad  leaving  Indiana  in  1840  behind  moat  of 
the  other  States,  and  in  1840,  according  to 
the  national  census  (oat  of  a  population  of 
988,416),  there  were  70,540  persons  over  20 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read  or  write, 
of  whom  less  than  1,000  were  returned  as 
native  bom.  Under  the  energetic  appeals 
of  'One  of  the  Peopla'  {Prof.  Caleb  Milk 
of  Wabask  College,)  addressed  from  year  to 
year,  from  1840  to  1848,  to  the  people  of 
Indiana,  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's message,  the  Legislature  was  finally 
aroused  to  efficient  action,  and  in  1848 
act  to  provide  a  system  of  free  schools  v 
passed.  It  having  been  left  with  the  counties 
to  repeal  or  adopt  its  provisions  by  popular 
vole  for  its  respective  townships,  many 
counties  adhered  to  the  old  defective  system, 
but  the  Constitution  of  1850,  and  the  school 
law  of  1855,  brought  up  the  legal  require- 
ments to  a  higher  and  a  uniform  state,  and 
from  that  time  the  schools  have  been  under 
agencies  which  have  constantly  improved  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  given,  althougii 
they  have  not  prevented  an  alarming  amount 
of  illiteracy,  viz.,  76,634  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  187,- 
124  who  could  not  write,  according  to  the 
census  of  1870, 

The  system  ia  now  administered  by: 
(1,)  State  Superintendent;  (2,)  State  Board 
of  Education,  composed  of  State  Superin- 
tendent, president  of  State  University  and 
State  Normal  School,  and  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  three  largest  cities ;  (3,)  County 
Commissioners,  one  for  each  of  the  83 
counties,  who  visit  the  schools  of  their  re- 
spective townships,  hold  institutes,  and  ap- 
Soint;  (4,)  District  Superintendents,  who 
old  office  for  three  years,  and  esamine  all 
candidates  for  teaching;  Township  Trustees, 
who  may,  among  other  powers,  introduce 
the  study  of  the  German  language  into  any 
school  where  the  parents  or  guardians  of  25 
children  demand  it. 

In  1870,  out  of  619,627  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21,462,527  attended  in 
the  8,759  district  and  high  schools  (includ- 
ing 34  cities),  taught  by  11,848  teachers 
(4,722  females),  and  maint^ned  at  a  cost 
of  $1,810,860. 


Iowa  was  organized  as  a  territory  in  1838 
and  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1846,  with 
an  area  of  55,045  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  in 
1850  of  192,214,  which  has  increased  to 
1,191,792  in  1870,  with  taxable  property 
valued  at  $302,515,418.  The  constitution 
of  1846  provides  for  the  inviolability  of 
the  school  and  university  funds,  and  the 
election  by  the  people  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  to  hold 
his  office  for  three  years,  directs  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  encourage  intellectual, 
scientific,  moral  and  agricaftural  improve- 
ments, and  provide  a  system  of  common 
schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up 
~".d  supported  ia  each  school  district  at  least 
ree  months  in  every  year.  The  amended 
constitution  of  1857  coes  into  much  detail, 
respecting  the  powers  of  a  'Board  of  Edn- 
cation  for  the  State  of  Iowa,'  to  which  was 
given  '  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to 
common  schools,  and  oth'er  educational  insti- 
tutions aided  from  the  school  or  university 
funds,  subject  to  the  revision  and  repeal  of 
the  General  Assembly.'  Power  was  reserved 
to  the  General  Assembly  to  abolish  or  reor- 
ganize the  Board  of  Education  at  any  time 
after  1863,  and  provide  for  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State  in  such  manner  as  shall 
to  them  best  and  proper.  The  action 
of  the  Board,  instituted  acconding  to  the 
provisions  of  this  constitution,  did  not  prove 
acceptable  to  the  people,  and  in  1864  the 
school  system  as  established  by  them  was 
organized  by  the  General  Assembly. 
By  the  act  of  1863  and  its  subsequent 
aendmenta  the  school  authorities  are: 
(1,)  State  Superintendent,  elected  by  the 
people  for  two  years;  (2,)  County  Superin- 
tendents, one  for  each  county,  elected  for 
two  years;  (3,)  Township  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, made  up  of  three  or  more  sub-directors 
for  each  township,  who  have  the  man^e- 
ment  of  the  township  school  fund ;  and 
(4,)  Sub-director  for  each  sub-district,  for 
the  local  management  of  the  school. 

According  to  the  report  of  1871,  there 
^re  1,260  district  townships,  344  inde- 
pendent districts  (cities  and  villages),  and 
7,716  sob-districts,  with  7,823  schools,  of 
which  289  are  graded,  in  which  are  40  high 
schools;  out  of  460,629  school  population 
(between  Sand  21  years)  341,938  attended 
school  during  the  year,  under  14,070  diffijr- 
ent   teachers,   at    an   aggregate    salary  of 
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$1,800,893,  ill  7,594  school-houses,  erected 
»t  a  cost  of  $6,764,561,  io  which  was  sclwol 
apparatus  to  the  value  of  *I04,359.  In 
1871,  7,500  teachers  met  in  76  teachers' 
institutes.  There  are  two  School  Journals 
and  a  State  Teachers'  Association. 

According  to  the  national  c«nsus  in  1870 
there  were  217,554  persons  of  all  ^es  in 
7,496  schools,  of  which  there  were  1  normal, 
37  high,41grammar,  294  graded, and  6,949 
ungraded  common  schools ;  1  university, 
with  23  professors,  and  403  pupils ;  2 1 
classical  colleges,  and  34  academies,  and 
6,200  pupils ;  1  school  of  law,  1  of  medi- 
cine, and  4  of  theology,  with  209  pupils ; 
10  special  schools,  with  850  pupils;  (1  ag- 
ricultural, 5  commercial,  1  blind,  1  deaf 
mutes,  2  music);  103  private  schools,  with 
5,300  pupils;  and  24,115  persons  over  10 
could  not  read,  and  45,671  (24,979  natives) 
could  not  write. 

The  school  fund  amounts  to  83,174,578. 

Kansas  oi^anized  as  a  Territory  in  1854, 
was  after  many  tribulations,  admitted  as  a 
State  in  1859,  with  an  area  of  91,318  sq.  in., 
and  a  population  in  1860  of  107,206,  which 
had  increased  in  1870  to  364,399,  and  a 
taxable  property  of  192,125,861.  Total 
value  of  farms  and  live  stock  in  1870  was 
1126,992,588. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1858,  pro- 
vides for  a  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  the  State,  and  one  for  each  county, 
and  directs  the  legislature  to  '  encourage  the 
promotion  of  intellectual,  moral,  scientific 
and  agricultural  improvement  by  establishing 
a  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  and 
schools  of  higher  grade,  embracing  normal, 
preparatory,  collegiate  and  university  depart- 
ments.' '  The  proceeds  of  lands  donated  by 
the  TJijited  States  or  the  Stale  for  the  support 
of  schools,  and  the  500,000  acres  granted  to 
the  new  State  in  1841,  and  all  estates  of 
persons  dying  without  heirs  or  will,  and  such 
per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on 
the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State  are  made  a 
perpetual  school  fund,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished,  the  interest  of  which  with  such 
other  means  as  the  legislature  may  fiirnish  by 
tsK  or  otherwise,  ah^l  be  inviolably  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  common  schools.' 
'  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  a  State 
University  for  the  promotion  of  literature 
tuid  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal 
and  agricultural  department,'  and  'no  relig- 
ious sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part 


of  the  common  school  or  university  funds  of 
the  State.' 

Schools  are  organized  on  the  basis  of 
cities  (incorporated  by  general  law),  and  of 
the  congressional  township  distribution  of 
territory.  Each  city  by  general  law  has  a 
board  of  education  somewhat  differently 
constituted,  hut  all  with  full  powers  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  public  schools  accord- 
ing to  its  population,  while  each  con- 
gressional township,  embracing  an  area  of 
six  miles  square,  is  constituted  one  school 
district.  Each  district  is  divided  into  sub- 
districts  of  any  convenient  size,  by  the 
county  superintendent  Each  sub-district 
elects  a  director,  and  all  the  directors  of 
sub-districts  constitute  a  school  district 
board  for  the  township,  vritb  power  to  levy 
taxes,  locate,  and  erect  school-houses,  em- 
ploy teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  town- 
ship, and  with  power  to  erect  a  higher 
school  for  the  older  children  of  all  the  sub- 
districts. 

The  school  authorities  are:  (1.)  State 
Superintendent,  elected  for  two  yeai's,  with 
the  usual  powers;  (2.)  County  Superintend- 
ents, one  for  each  county,  elected  for  two 
years,  with  power  to  divide  the  congression- 
al townships  into  districts,  examine  (when 
associated  with  two  competent  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Commission  era,  who 
together  constitute  a  County  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers,) teachers,  hold  institutes,  and  gen- 
erally administer  the  system  for  the  county; 
(3,)  Township  Boards,  composed  of  a  di- 
rector from  each  sub-district  into  which  the 
township  district  is  divided ;  (4,)  District 
Boards,  composed  of  the  director,  clerk,  and 
treasurer;  (5,)  City  Boards  of  Education, 
charged  with  full  powers  of  local  manage- 
ment of  public  schools  in  the  several  in- 
corporated cities. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent for  1872  there  were  3,419  sub- 
districts,  containing  165,982  porsims  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  21  years.  Of 
this  number  106,663  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools,  with  an  averse  daily  attend- 
ance of  61,538  pupils  under  3,835  different 
teachers  (2,048  females),  to  whom  was  paid 
for  their  sei-viccs  $596,611,  The  entire  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  public  schools  in 
I87I  was  $1,701,950,  of  which  $217,810 
was  received  from  the  State  (interest  from 
the  permanent  fund  and  taxes),  $22,680 
from  county  funds,  $822,644  from  district 
tax,  and  $431,382  from  tuition  and  other 
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sources.  The  total  number  of  school- 
houses  for  3,419  organized  districts  was 
2,437,  valued,  with  lots  and  apparatus,  at 
$2,84ft,362.  Beside  the  public  schools 
there  are  two  State  Normal  Schools  (at 
Emporia  and  Leavenworth),  with  buildings 
erected  at  a  cost  of  1140,000,  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  in  both  of  300  pupils. 

Out  of  section  16,  and  36  in  each  town- 
ship,  and  the  500,000  acres  (total  nearly 
3,000,000  acres),  only  $750,095  has  yet 
been  converted  into  a  permanent  school 
fund.  The  university  received  46,000  acres, 
out  of  which  only  ilO.OOO  has  yet  been 
realized  as  a  permanent  fund.  The  grounds 
and  improvements  have  cost  $164,000, 
mainly  contributed  by  the  city  of  Lawrence. 
The  Agricultural  College  receives  $90,000 
from  Congressional  grants,  out  of  which 
$139,745  have  been  realized,  leaving  land 
unsold  estimated  at  $180,797,  or  a  total  of 
1378,542.  The  State  University  was  crip- 
pled at  the  start  by  the  incorporation  of 
two  denominational  institutions  of  higher 
education  (Baker  University  and  Washburne 
College),  on  which  $200,000  have  already 
been  expended  for  buildings  and  equipments. 

The  census  of  1870  returns  a  school  at- 
tendance of  63,183,  out  of  a  school  popula- 
tion (between  the  ages  of  5  and  18)  of 
108,710,  with  16,369  persons  10  years  of 
ago  who  could  not  read,  and  24,550  who 
couid  not  write.  In  the  table  of  schools 
there  were  1,663  public  schools  (1  normal, 
4  high,  I  grammar,  118  graded,  1,539  un- 
graded), with  1,955  teachers;  2  universities 
with  13  teaQhers  (1  female),  and  292 
students ;  5  special  schools  (1  agricultural, 
2  commercial,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mutes),  with 
2TT  pupils;  and  11  private  schools,  with 
671  pupils. 


Kentucky  was  settled  from  Virginia,  of 
which  it  was  part  until  1791,  when  it  was 
admitted  aa  a  State,  with  a  population  of 
73,077,  which  in  1870  had  increased  to 
1,321,011.  In  its  educational  and  econom- 
ical policy  it  followed  the  mother  State — 
relying  on  colleges,  academies  and  private 
tutors  for  families  who  could  pay,  and  mak- 
ing no  general  provision  for  common  schools 
until  1821,  when  a  Literary  Fund  was  estab- 
lished out  of  one-half  of  the  clear  profits  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  law 
was  made  slightly  efficient  by  the  act  of 
1 830,  '  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  pnb- 
Ke  schools,'  in  which  this  provision  occurs. 
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fund  was  increased  by  a  tax  of  two  cents 
(made  three  by  popular  vote  in  1850)  on 
every  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  State,  designed,  according  to  a 
subsequent  act  (1845),  'to  encour^e  and 
aid  the  citizens  to  organize  and  maintain 
common  schools.'  In  1842  the  Superin- 
tendent was  instructed  to  report  on  creating 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  in  1854  the 
legislature  made  provision  for  the  education 
of  150  teachers  in  the  State  University  at 
Lexington,  But  the  difficulties  of  a  sparse 
population,  and  the  peculiar  social  and  in- 
dustrial habits  of  the  people  render  a  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  impossible,  and  the 
schools  never  got  such  a.  lodgment  as  to 

iterially  modify  the  habits  of  the  State 
except  in  Louisville,  where  the  graded  system 
was  truly  efficient,  its  public  high  school, 
teach  el's,  and  snporintendence  comparing 
favorably  with  these  features  in  any  city. 
The  census  of  1870,  out  of  a  school  popula- 
tion (5  to  18)  of  454,539.  returns  181,225 
persona  in  attendance  in  the  year  previous, 
and  out  of  the  entire  population  (1,324,011), 
249,567  persons  over  10  years  who  can  not 
read,  and  321,176  who  can  not  wiite. 

According  to  the  same  census  there  were 
in  1870,  5,149  schools  of  ail  kinds  in  opera- 
tion ;  4,727  public  schools,  viz.,  1  normal, 
33  high,  19  grammar,  88  graded,  1,596  un- 
graded, with  an  aggregate  of  21 8,440 
pupils  ;  137  classical  academies  and  colleges 
(including  two  universities),  with  12,088 
pupils;  15  professional  and  special  schools, 
2  law,  4  medicine,  5  theology,  1  agricul- 
tural, 8  commercial,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mutes, 

1  idiotic. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1871, 
there  were  5,117  school  districts,  in  which 
5,068  schools  were  taught  to  120,866  pupils, 
at  au  expense  to  the  State  (about  $156,000 
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income  of  schoo!  funds,  $802,000  avails 
of  State  property  tax,)  of  $S68,1 76,  to  which 
will  be  added  next  year  the  avails  of  "  a  rate 
bill  assessed  on  each  patron  of  the  school, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  and 
length  of  time  actually  sent  by  each."  The 
State  tax  ia  about  2  mills  on  each  dollar  of 
taxable  property,  which,  according  to  the 
census  in  1870,  was  $469,544,294. 
LonrsiiHA. 
Louisiana  w a?  admitted  a  State  in  1812, 
with  a  population  in  1810  of  76,556,  which 
had  increased  to  72fl,915  in  1870.  While 
in  a  territorial  organization,  the  University 
of  Orleans  was  instituted,  and  provision  was 
made  for  a  college  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  at  least  one  academy  and  one 
public  library  in  each  county,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  same,  t50,000  was  to  be  raised 
annually.  In  1808  authority'  was  given  to 
iustitute  elementary  schools  in  each  parish, 
which  in  1819  were  placed  under  police 
juries,  and  in  1821  under  five  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  police  jury  of  each  parish, 
from  the  resident  landowners;  and  the  sura 
of  1800  was  appropriated  annually  to  each 
parish  for  such  scliools,  which  could  be  in- 
creased by  a  local  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
parish.  In  1833  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
made  Superintendent  of  Public  Education, 
and  required  to  submit  to  the  Legislature 
annually  a  re|iort  on  ihe  condition  of  schoolr 
academies,  and  colleges.  In  1849  specii 
authority  was  given  to  the  Second  Munic: 
pality  of  New  Orlealis  to  establish  a  system 
of  public  schools  supported  by  a  tax  on 
property,  which  system  was  organized 
that  year  on  a  plan  submitted  by  Henry 
Barnard  of  Connecticut,  to  whom  the  pi 
tion  of  superintendent  was  tendered  before 
the  schools  were  opened,  and  i^in  in  1 
In  the  constitution  of  1845,  it  is  ordained 
that  a  superintendent  of  public  education 
shall  be  appointed,  and  that  free  public 
schools  shall  be  established  throughout  the 
State  supported  by  taxation  on  property, 
and  that  ali  lands  donated  by  the  United 
States  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  on 
which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest 
of  six  per  centum  for  the  support  of  such 
public  schools.  In  1 847  an  act '  to  establish 
Free  Public  Schools '  for  all  white  children 
between  the  i^;e8  of  6  and  16,  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent, 
and  of  a  superintendent  for  each  parish,  and 
the  collection  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the 
dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State, 


and  establishment  of  a  State  School  Fund 
out  of  a  consolidation  of  all  land  grants 
(786,044  acres  for  common  schools,)  and  in- 
dividual donations  made  for  educational  pur- 
poses. To  these  revenues  was  added  in  185S 
capitation  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  free 
■hite  male  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
ne  years.  The  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties of  a  sparse  popniation,  divided  socially 
._,  race  and  occupation,  made  a  system  of 
common  schools  almost  impossible  out  of 
New  Orieans,  and  Eaton  Kouge,  and  the 
larger  villages. 

In  the  constitution  of  1868  it  is  ordained 
that  '  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish 
at  leaat  one  free  school  in  each  parish,  and 
provide  for  its  support  by  taxation  or  other- 
wise,' 'All  children  between  the  years  of  6 
and  21  shall  be  admitted  to  the  public 
schools  or  other  institutions  of  learning  sus- 
tained or  established  by  the  State  in  com- 
mon, without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition.  There  shall  be  no 
separate  school  or  institution  of  learning 
established  exclusively  for  any  race  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana.'  Provision  is  made  for 
the  election  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
State  of  a  Superiutendent  of  Education,  to 
hold  his  office  for  four  years,  and  to  receive 
a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  In  the  spirit 
of  these  provisions,  a  system  of  public  schools 
was  inaugurated  in  1870,  which  with 
abundant  means,  has  encountered  almost  in- 
superable obstacles  from  the  prejudices  of 
race  and  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
public  mind.  '  Colored  citizens  are  willing 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  schools,  but 
have  not  the  knowledge  or  experience  re- 
quired to  establish  and  managea       '■"" 


the   white    citizens  are 


to  mixed 


The  school  authorities  are:  (1,)  a  State 
Superintendent ;  (2,)  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, composed  of  the  State  and  six  Division 
Superintendents ;  (3,)  a  Superintendent  for 
each  Judicial  District,  of  which  there  are  six ; 
(4,)  Parish  Directors,  composed  of  one 
member  for  each  jury  board;  (S,)  Town  and 
City  Boards.  The  means  of  support  consist 
of  (1,)  Free  School  Fund,  $1,193,500;  (2,) 
Seminary  Fund,  $138,000;  (3,)  Amount 
levied  on  property,  $468,035;  amount  of 
poll  tax,  $112,968.  The  State  tax  is 
two  mills  on  the  dollar  upon  all  taxable 
property. 

The  census  of  1 870  returns  a  school  at- 
tendance of    61,259,  out  of  a    population 
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(persons  from  5  to  18  years)  of  226,114; 
811(1  592  schools  of  all  kinds,  viz.,  17f 
public,  (1  normal,  5  high,  4  grammar,  6( 
graded  common,  and  108  nograded  com 
mon),  with  a  total  of  25,088  pupils;  36 
classical  academies  and  colleges  [including  2 
nniversitiea),  with  4,35"?  pupils;  10  pro- 
fessional and  special  schools,  viz.,  1  law,  1 
medicine,  1  tbeology,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mutes, 
and  4  commercial. 

Maine  was  settled  under  the  colonial  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  and  acted  under 
tlie  school  legislation  of  that  commonwealth, 
until  1820,  wlien  it  was  admitted  as  a  State, 
with  a  population  of  298,335,  which  had  in- 
creased in  1870  to  626,915.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1820  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature 'to  require  the  several  towns  to  make 
suitable  provision  at  their  own  expense,  for 
the  support  of  public  schools,  and  to  encour- 
age and  suitably  endow  academies,  colleges 
and  seminaries  of  learning  within  the  State ; 
provided,  that  no  donation,  grant,  or  endow- 
ment shall  at  any  time  be  made  by  the  legis- 
lature to  any  literary  institution,  unless  at 
the  time  of  making  such  endowment  the 
legislature  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  any 
further  powers  to  alter,  limit,  or  restrain  any 
of  the  powers  vested  in  any  such  literary  in- 
stitution as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to 
Sromote  thfl  best  interests  thereof  The 
rst  school  law  distinct  from  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  passed  in  1821,  by  which  each 
town  was  required  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  polls 
and  estates  of  the  citizens  a  sum  of  money, 
which  in  the  ^gregate  would  amount  to  at 
least  40  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  Thissura, 
increasing  from  year  to  year  with  the  popu- 
lation was  apportioned  among  the  several 
school  districts  Into  which  each  town  was 
divided,  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
equally  free  and  accessible  to  all  the  children 
between  the  agesof  4  and  ai  years,  under  the 
local  care  of  an  agent  appointed  hy  the  town 
for  each  district,  and  the  general  supervision' 
of  a  superintending  committee  for  the  whole 
town  in  the  matter  of  teachers  and  studies. 
These  fundamental  principles  were  slightly 
altered  in  1822  and  1825.  by  which  the 
election  of  the  j^nt  was  left,  on  the  vote  of 
the  town,  to  the  district,  and  the  towns  of 
Portland  in  1825,  Bath  in  1828,  Bangor  in 
1832,  and  all  other  towns  in  1834,  were  al- 
lowed to  dispense  with  a  district  agent  and 
put  all  their  schools  under  one  hoard.  In 
1825,  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns 
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commenc  d  bj  tt  g  p  t  th  1  f 
twenty  townships  of  the  State  lands  for  that 
purpose;*  and  the  principle  of  a  graded 
school  by  the  employment  of  a  master  and 
teachers  in  the  same  district  was  recognized. 
— After  much  discussion  in  local  and  State 
conventions,  and  in  the  legislature  from  1838 
to  1 846,  in  the  year  last  named  a  State  Board 
of  Education  was  instituted,  and  in  1847  the 
mistress  was  required  to  keep  a  register,  and 
return  the  same  at  the  close  of  the  school  to 
the  town  school  committee,  who  were  re- 
quired henceforth  to  make  the  statistical  re- 
turn to  the  Board  of  Education.  In  1833 
the  first  educational  association  was  formed, 
and  in  1838  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  organized.  In  1846  the  first  Teachers' 
Institute-  was  held  ;  in  1863  a  State  Normal 
School  was  opened  at  Farmington,  and  a 
second  at  Castine  in  1865  ;  and  in  1869  the 
office  of  County  Supervisors  was  established, 
and  $16,000  appropriated  for  their  salaries. 
According  to  the  revision  of  1871,  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  common 
schools  ia  committed  to:  (1,)  State  Super- 
intendent, appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
council  for  three  years,  or  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  executive,  to  esercise  general  su- 
pervision, advise  and  direct  town  commit- 
tees, obtain  and  disseminate  information 
respecting  the  schools  of  the  State  and  other 
States  and  countries,  awaken  and  sustain  a 
popular  interest  in  school  mutters,  hold  an- 
nually a  State  educational  convention,  and 
an  institute  of  teachers  in  each  county,  pre- 
scribe the  studies  that  shall  be  taught  (re- 
serving to  town  committees  the  right  to  pre- 

•  In  17S4  Iha  le;iil>tun  at  ManachusetU  riincted  Uis  mhd- 
Unihip  ««ve^.  300  ■cn>''rar  Ui«  uh  nfUie  i^lll"',  ^tot 
Mfiilu»ap|wn|«i8tion  of  UiBG«ner«l  Court,    Thi>  n«olvei™» 

w  puTpwn  Hbova  iperitM,    Thii  leaolve  in  the  Bttidet  of 

ind  mnde  by  HBHBDhuiFtu  oi  Maine.    The  iiraent  nrnctice  in 

Uianli,  Hhich,  ntler  the  luwnibip  i1  Killed,  form  n  tcheol  fund 
w  Oie  town.     I>own  tn  1(134  mnra  thsn  lulf  a  million  acies  of 
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scribe  additional  studies),  act  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Normal  Scliool,  and 
report  annually  to  the  legislature.  (2,) 
County  Supervisors,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, on  the  recommendation  of  State 
Superintendent, ,  for  each  county,  for  three 
years,  an  assistant  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  together  with  him  constitu- 
ting a  State  Board,  to  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  during  the  session  of  the  legislature 
for  the  pnrpose  of  conferring  with  the  edu- 
cational committee  of  that  oody,  and  ma- 
turing plans  for  the  following  year  to  pro- 
mote and  elevate  the  public  schools.  (3,) 
Town  Snpeiintending  School  Committee,  of 
three  members,  elected  one  each  year  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  who  examine,  after 
public  notice  of  time  and  place,  all  candi- 
dates for  teaching  in  reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, English  grammar,  geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  and  other  studies  usually  taught 
in  public  schools,  and  particularly  in  the 
school  for  which  he  is  examined,  and  also 
his  capacity  for  the  government  thereof; 
and  employ  teachers  for  the  several  districts, 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  studies,  books, 
discipline,  and  retams  of  all  the  public 
schools.  (4,)  District  Agents,  one  for  each, 
where  the  town  is  divided  into  districts. 

The  sapport  of  public  schools  is  derived 
from  (1,)  State  School  Fund,  the  income  of 
which,  and  all  money  received  by  the  State 
from  the  tax  on  bants,  together  'with  a 
mill  tax  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
assessed  and  collected  as  other  State  taxes, 
and  paid  out  according  to  the  number  of 
scholars  in  each;'  (2,)  Town  Tax,  not  less 
than  one  dollar  for  each  inhabitant,  exclusive 
of  the  income  of  corporate  school  funds,  or 
revenue  from  the  State  or  devise  bequest 
or   forfeiture  t     th  f       h     1      (3 ) 

District    Tax,   f  t  t      t    n     a  d 

equipment  of     h     1  h  a  d   f      ma 

taining  graded  w-h     1         t  d        th 

sura  received  f       th      w 

In  1870  the  t  tal        t     f  4  000      mm  n 
schools  was  $1  077  9Z1  t     wh    h  th    t  w 
voted  by  tax  *740  821   a  d  th       h     1  f    d 
(*293,5S6)    $1    409      1   tn  t     t  t  nu 

schools,  $24,000     b  Ian      bj  th    St  t 

According  to   th  u       f   18  0   th 

whole  numSe      f     h    1      t    11  L    d   w 
4,723,    with    6  98B   te    h       (2  320       al 
4,556    female  ),  a  d  162,836  p  pi  ,      t    f 
a  school  population  (5  to  18  years)  of  175,- 
488;  13,486    persons  over  10  years  of  age 
could  not  read,  and  19,062  could  not  writ*. 


Maryland  was  first  settled  in  1634,  had  in 
1790  a  total  population  of  319,728,  which 
had  increased  m  1 870  to  780,894,  on  an  area 
of  11,124  sq.  m.,  and  with  $423,834,919  of 
taxable  property.  The  Constitutions  of  1776 
and  1851  had  no  provision  respecting  educa- 
tion ;  that  of  1864  prescribed  even  the  de- 
tails of  organization  and  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion ('  not  less  than  ten  cents  on  each  hundred 
dollars  of  taxable  property,  until  the  existing 
School  Fund  has  been  increased  to  $6,000,- 

000  by  the  accumulating  avmls  of  an  annual 
tax  of  five  cents  on  the  taxable  property, 
when  the  annual  State  tax  for  school  puiposes 
shall  be  reduced  to  five  cents').  These  pro- 
visions in  the  revision  of  1868  gave  way  to 
three  brief  articles,  by  which  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  first  General  Assembly  '  to  estab- 
lish by  law  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  free  public  schools,  and  to  provide  by 
taxation  or  otherwise  for  its  support,'  and  to 
continue  the  system  of  public  schools  estab- 
lished by  and  under  the  Constitution  of 
1864,  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  held  after  1868. 

In  1871  an  act  passed  the  upper  house 
of  the  assembly  '  to  found  and  erect  a 
school  or  coUege  in  the  province  of  Mary- 
land, for  the  education  of  youth  in  learning 
and  virtue,'  which  in  the  lower  house  was 
returned  with  a  message  asking  that  the 
place  for  the  college  might  be  named,  and 
'  that  the  schoolmasters  of  such  school  or 
college  should  be  qualified  according  to  the 
Eeformed  Church  of  England,  or  that  there 
be  two  schoolmasters,  one  for  the  Catholic 
and  one  for  the  Protestant  children,  and  the 
Protestants  shall  have  leave  to  choose  their 
schoolmaster-'  and  'the  Lord  Proprietor 
b  pleased  t  s  t  t  h  leclaration  as  to 
what  privile^  nd  mun  t  es  shall  be  en- 
j  vedby  sch  la*  bought  up  or  taught  at 

h  schools 

In  1694,  and  a  a  n   n  1696,  a  'petitionary 

a  t  for  free     h     1     was  addressed  to  his 

M  st    Excellent  Majest}    asking   ■  tor    His 

M  jestj's    princely  royal    benediction   and 

d  in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  coi- 

1  ges  of  universal  study ;  and  for  the  propa- 
tion  of  the  gospel  and  education  of  youth 
thin  the  province  in  good   manners  and 

1  tters,'  especially  for  '  free  school  or  schools 
places  for  the  stud^  of  Latin,  Greek, 
writing,  and  the  like,'  with  'one  master,  one 
usher,  and  one  writing  master  or  scribe  to  a 
school   of  one  hundred    scholars,  more    or 
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in  God,  Tiiomaa,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Arch- 
biahop  of  Canterbury,  and  Metropolitan  of 
all  England,  may  be  chancellor,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  your  Majesty,  the 
first,  at  Anne  Arundel  town,  be  called  King 
Williams  school  or  college,  and  be  managed 
by  certain  trustees  nominated  and  appointed 
by  your  Sacred  Majesty,'  and  so  on  '  until 
each  county  of  the  province  shall  hare 
free  school,  and  apply  ao  mucb  of  the  r 
naes  to  each  school  as  they  shall  deem  most 
expedient,  not  exceeding  120  pounds  per 
annum.'  Under  this  and  subsequeiit  acts 
in  1715,  I7l7,  1723,  and  especially  of  the 
laat,  a  '  free  school,'  inadequately  endowed, 
was  established  in  each  county,  '  the  trustees 
were  to  have  perpetual  succession,  the 
schoolmasters  were  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  of  pious,  exemplary 
lives,  and  capable  of  teaching  well,  grammar, 
good  writing,  and  mathematics;  for  which 
they  were  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  100 
a«res  of  land  attached  to  the  school,  and 
£20  per  annum,  paid  out  of  the  county 
allowance.' 

From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette, 
February,  1774,  it  would  appear  that  fam- 
ilies were  supplied  with  private  teachers 
after  a  peculiar  fashion,  *To  be  sold,  a 
schoolmaster,  an  indented  servant  that  has 
got  two  years  to  serve.'  John  Hammond, 
near  Annapolis.  N.  B.  '  He  is  sold  for  no 
fault,  any  more  than  we  are  done  with  him. 
He  can  (earn  book-keeping,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent scholar.' 

The  Revolution  freed  nearly  all  the  cler- 
gymen of  the  English  Church,  who  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  side  of  the  mother 
country,  from  their  clerical  services,  and 
most  of  them  eked  out  a  precarious  sup- 
port for  many  years  by  receiving  pupils  into 
their  families,  and  setting  up  private  schools. 

The  earliest  law  for  genei-n I  education  was 
the  act  of  1825,  'to  provide  for  the  public 
instruction  of  youth  in  primary  schools,'  by 
which  a  State  Superintendent  was  appointed 
to  digest  and  report  a  system;  and  County 
Commissioners,  to  divide  up  the  counties 
into  school  districts,  for  which  three  trustees 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  ; 
and  Inspectors  for  the  visitation  of  the 
schools  and  examination  of  teachers.  Two 
reports  were  made  by  the  superintendent, 
which  were  occupied  with  the  details  of  the 
monitorial  system  and  the  plan  of  a  central 
school  for  teachers,  which  at  that  date  was 


attracting  much  attention,  and  had  been 
officially  noticed  and  commended  by  Gov. 
Clinton  to  the  legislature  of  New  York.  The 
office  was  abolished  in  1827,  and  not  revived 
till  1865,  in  pursuance  of  a  provision  of 
the  constitution  of  the  year  previous. 

The  avails  of  the  school  fund  continued 
to  be  distributed  through  the  County  Com- 
missioners, and  the  capital  was  increased  by 
the  amount  of  the  TJ.  S.  Sumlus  Revenue 
Fund.  The  great  result  of  the  movement 
of  1825  was  the  permanent  establishment 
of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
which  in  1870  included  102  day  schools 
(1  college  for  boys,  2  high  schools  for  girls, 
37  grammar,  60  primary,  and  2  unclassified 
schools),  with  21,795  pupils,  under  511 
teachers,  besides  6  evening  schools,  and  13 
schools  for  colored  children — a  total  of  121 
schools,  571  teachers,  and  24,673  scholars. 

The  act '  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
public  instruction'  of  1865,  vested  its  super- 
vision and  control  in  a  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  in  a  board  of  school  commission- 
ers for  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  each  county, 
embraced  a  series  of  schools  from  the  neigh- 
borhood or  primary,  and  township  grammar, 
to  a  county  high  school  and  a  State  nomial 
school,  and  directed  that  '  every  child  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years, 
without  fixed  employment,  shall  attend 
school  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  and 
that  no  child  under  the  age  of  14  years 
shall  be  employed  in  any  business,  unless 
such  child  has  attended  some  school  six 
months  of  the  year  preceding.' 

In  1868  the  impulse  which  had  been 
given  to  school  agencies  was  arrested,  and  a 
reaction,  both  in  legislative  and  administra- 
tive activity,  followed  from  which  the  State 
has  not  yet  recovered.  Under  the  judicious 
man^;emerit  of  the  superintendent  {Prof, 
Newell,  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School),  farther  reaction  has  ceased. 

By  the  census  of  1870,  out  of  a  school 
population  of  244,454,  there  was  a  school 
attendance  of  105,435,  and  114,100  persons 
10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read, 
and  135,490  who  could  not  write.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  schools  (1,779)  returned, 
there  were:  1,487  public  (3  normal,  10 
high,  49  grammar,  159  graded,  and  1,266 
ungraded);  63  classical  academies  and  col- 
leges, including  two  universities;  19  pro- 
fessional and  special  schools  (1  law,  2  medi- 
cine, 4  theology,  1  agricultural,  3  com- 
mercial, 1  blind,  1  deaf  mutes,  6  art  and 
ic) ;    and  220  private  schools. 
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Massachusetts  had  by  the  first  national 
census  in  1790,  a  population  of  878,717, 
which  had  increased  in  1870  to  1,460,350, 
on  an  area  of  7,800  square  miles,  with  taxa- 
ble property  to  the  valuation  of  $1,417,- 
127,376 — second  only  to  the  Empire  State 
in.  this  particular, 

Massachusetts  in  its  constitution  of  1780, 
was  the  earliest  State  to  throw  the  protec- 
tion of  a  fimdamental  ordinance  around 
funds  appropriated  to  educational  purposes, 
and  partic  ilarly  of  HaiTard  College,  '  in 
■which  many  persons  of  gi'cat  eminence 
have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  initiated 
into  those  arts  and  sciences  which  qual- 
ified them  for  public  employment  both 
in  church  and  State;  and  whereas  the  encour- 
agement of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  all 
good  literature,  tends  to  the  honor  of 
God,  the  advantage  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and 
the  other  United  States  of  America,'  it  is 
declared  that  all  powers,  rights,  privileges, 
immunities,  and  liicilities  shall  be  continued, 
and  all  gifts,  legacies,  &c.,  are  confirmed ; 
and  then  follows  a  section  drawn  up  by 
John  Adams,  and  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion  nnanimously. 

Wisdooi  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  dif- 
fused generally  among  the  bodyof  tlie  people,  beiug 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  righte  and 
liberties,  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  op- 
portunities and  advantages  of  education  in  vsrioue 
parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  or- 
ders of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legia- 
iaturee  and  m^istrates,  in  ail  future  periods  of  thie 
commonwealth,  to  dierish  the  interest  of  iiteratare 
and  the  sciences  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools, 
and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns;  to  encourage 
private  soraetiea  and  public  institutions,  by  rewards 
and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
art,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and 
a  natural  history  of  the  eouati7;  Ifl  countenance 
and  inouicale  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity, 
industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in 
all  their  dealings;  sincerity,  good  humor,  and  all 
aociitl  affeccions  and  generous  sentiments  among  tlie 

Among  the  articles  of  amendments  rat- 
ified by  the  people  in  ]  857,  are  the  following 
'No  person  shall  hare  the  right  to  vote,  or  bi 
eligible  to  office  unde-  the  constitution  of 
this  commonwealth,  who  shall  not  be  abli 
to  read  the  constitution  in  the  English 
langu^e  and  write  his  name,'  unless  pre- 
vented by  physical  disability  from  comply- 
ing with   the   requirement,   and   unless  he 


idy  enjoys  the  right  to  vote.  'AH 
moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  town  and 
cities  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and 
all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  for 
the  support  of  common  schools'  'shall 
never  be  appropriated  to  any  religious  sect 
for  the  maintenance  exclusively  of  its  own 
schools.' 

The  earliest  legislation  of  Massachusetts 
apecting  schools,  and  'the  good  education 
of  children,' bears  date  1642,  which,  with 
various  modifications  as  to  details,  kept  the 
following  objects  steadily  in  view,  viz. :  the 
exclusion  of  'barbarism'  from  any  family, 
by  making  it  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  of 
every  town,  in  the  several  preciucts  and 
qnaiters  where  they  dwell,  to  have  a  vi^- 
lant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,' 
'  to  see  that  they  teach  their  children  and 
apprentices  by  themselves  and  others  so 
much  learning  as  may  enable  them  to  read 
the  English  tongue,  and  the  capital  laws, 
upon  penalty  of  twenty  shilfings  for  each 
neglect  therein,'  '  to  learn  some  short  ortho- 
dox catechism  without  book,'  and  '  to  breed 
and  bring  them  up  in  some  honest  lawful 
calling,  labor,  or  employment,  either  in  hna- 
bandry,  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they 
will  not,  or  can  not  train  them  up  in  teaming 
to  fit  them  for  higher  employments ;'  and, 
should  parents  'continne  negligent  of  their 
duty  in  the  particulars  above  mentioned, 
whereby  children  and  servants  become  rude, 
stubborn  and  unruly,  the  selectmen,  with 
the  help  of  two  magistrates,  shail  take  such 
children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place 
them  with  some  masters  for  years,  boys  till 
they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  complete,  who  will 
more  strictly  look  into  and  force  them  to 
submit  unto  government,  according  to  the 
rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and 
former  instruction  they  will  not  be  drawn 
into  it.'  To  enable  parents  to  have  places 
where  their  children  and  appi-enticos  may  be 
sent  to  be  taught,  it  was  enacted  the  same 
year  (1642)  'that  every  township  within 
this  jurisdiction  of  fifty  honseholders,  shall 
appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  shall  resort  to  Lim,  to  write 
and  read,  whose  wages  shall  he  paid  eilher 
by  the  parents  or  masters  of  sueh  children, 
or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of 
supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order 
the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint; 
provided   those  who  send  their  childi-en  be 
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not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than 
they  can  have  them  taught,  in  other  towns.' 
In  addition  to  this  eleinefltary  school,  every 
town  of  one  hundred  famihes,  '  shall  set  up 
a  grammar  sehooj,  the  masters  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may 
be  fitted  for  the  university,'  and  the  towns 
which  neglect  to  set  up  such  Bchool  any 
one  year,  must  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to 
the  nest  nearest  school.  In  Plymouth 
Colony,  the  provision  for  schools  was  not 
so  early,  and  the  requirements  for  a  gram- 
mar school  were  extended  in  1877  to  towns 
of  fifty  families,  and  impose  on  '  those  who 
have  the  more  immediate  benefit  thereof 
by  their  children's  good  and  general  good, 
shall  mate  up  the  residue  (over  the  twelve 
pounds  in  current  merchantable  pay  to  be 
raised  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  town) 
necessary  to  maintain  the  same,'  and  every 
town  of  seventy  families  which  neglected 
to  maintain  a  grammar  schools  shall  '  allow 
unto  the  next  town  which  does,  the  sum  oT 
five  pounds  collectable  by  constable  on  the 
warrant  of  any  ms^strate  in  this  jurisdic- 

On  this  basis  of  the  duty  of  parents  to 
give  their  children  at  least  an  elementaiy 
education,  and  of  every  town,  large  or  small, 
to  provide  the  place  and  teacher  where  their 
children  could  be  taught;  and  of  every 
lame  town  to  maintain  a  teacher  competent 
to  fit  the  same  for  the  university ;  and  of 
the  State  to  encourage  such  university,  '  that 
learning  might  not  be  buried  in  the  gi'aves 
of  the  athers,'  and  that  some  of  their  sons 
might  be  fitted  every  year  for  higher  em- 
ployment in  church  and  state,  the  system  of 
public  instruction  in  Massachusetts  has  been 
Duilt  up  and  extended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
successive  generations.  The  town  grammar 
school  feature,  occasionally  suspended  in 
some  towns,  and  superseded  by  the  academy 
and  private  school  in  others,  has  kept  the 
common  school  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  rich  and  the  educated,  and  saved  the 
district  schools  from  becoming  common  in 
the  worse  sense,  or  being  regarded  as  the 
schools  eJtolnsively  of  the  poor,  or  of  those 
only  who  knew  what  constituted  the  con- 
ditions of  a  good  education  in  respect  to 
house,  studies  and  teachers,  but  of  all,  rich 
and  poor,  the  more  or  the  less  intelligent, 
in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

The  first  revision  of  the  school  laws  after 
the  revolution  was  in  1789, by  which  it  is 
provided  '  that  towns  of  fifty  fomilies  are  re- 
26* 


quired  to  sustain  schools  wherein  children 
ai'e  taught  t  ad  and  w  e,  and  instructed 
in  the  Engl  h  la  ua  a  ithmetic,  orthog- 
raphy, and  d  nt  b  ha  for  a  term  equal 
to  one  scho  1  f  s  m  nths  in  each  year; 
every  town  of  ne  hu  d  ed  families,  twelve 
months;  e  y  town  of  ne  hundred  and 
fifty  femil  e  ghte  n  n  iths  ;  and  every 
town  of  tw  hund  d  families,  twelve 
months,  and  n  aidt  n  thereto  sustain  a 
school  whe  n  tau  ht  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  English  langua  f  twelve  months  in 
each  year.  It  al  n  ade  the  duty  of 
the  presid  nt  p  f  rs  and  tutors  of  the 
University  at  Oamb  dg  preceptors  and 
teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  in- 
structors of  youth,  to  take  diligent  care, 
and  to  esert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  com- 
mitted to  their  eare  and  instruction,  the 
principles  of  piety,  justice  and  a  sacred  re- 
gard to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  human- 
ity and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation 
and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues 
which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society, 
and  the  basis  upon  which  the  republican 
coiistitution  is  structured ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to 
lead  those  under  their  eare  into  a  particular 
understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  before- 
mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a 
republican  constitution,  and  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to  promote 
their  future  happiness,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  opposite  vices  to  slavery  and  ruin.' 

By  the  act  of  1789,  *in  consequence  of 
the  dispersed  situation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  several  towns,'  the  children  and  youth 
can  not  be  collected  in  any  one  place  for 
their  instruction,'  such  towns  were  author- 
ized 'in  town  meeting  called  for  that  pur- 
pose to  determine  and  define  the  limits  of 
school  districts.'  In  this  provision  and  the 
supplementary  law  of  1800  authorizing  dis- 
trict taxation  for  school-houses,  ori^nated 
the  district  system,  which  Mr.  Mann  pro- 
nounced the  most  '  disastrous  feature '  of 
the  school  legislation  of  Massachusetts  ;  and 
from  the  deteriorating  influence  of  which 
the  State  has  only  quite  recently  escaped 
into  a  graded  system  for  the  whole  town. 
The  act  of  1789  excludes  from  the  town 
grammar  school  all  children  '  who  have  not 
m  some  other  way  learned  to  read  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  spelling  the  same,'  and 
admits  as  teachers    only    those    who  are 
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university  graduates,  or  have  a  oertificate  of 
qualiflcalloii  from  a  learned  miniater  of  the 
town,    and    give    satisfactory  evidence  of 

f;ood  moral  aharacter.'  '  MinUtera  and  se- 
lictmen  are  required  to  see  that  the  youth 
regularly  attend  the  school,  and  once  at 
least,  every  sis  months,  visit  and  inspect  the 
schools,  inqaire  into  the  regalations  and 
discipline  tnereof,  and  the  proficiency  of 
the  BuholarB  therein.'  'That  the  greatest 
attention  may  be  given  to  ohildi'en  in  the 
eiirly  stages  of  life,  to  the  establishing  of 
just  principles  in  their  tender  minds,'  and 
right  habits  of  reading ;  *  no  person  shall 
keep  school  without  a  proper  certificate  from 
the  selectmen,  or  a  comniitt<!e  duly  ap- 
pointed by  each  town  or  district,  and  the 
minister,  if  there  be  one  in  the  place,  on  the 
forfeiture  of  twenty  shillings  to  the  informer 
and  the  poor  of  the  place.'  Whether  under 
master  or  mistress,  '  a  sense  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  decent  behavior,'  as  well  as  read- 
ing, and  writing  if  contracted  for,  were  made 
the  staple  of  primary  iiiBtniction. 

In  1825  the  legislature  appointed  com- 
missioners '  to  digest  and  prepare  a  system 
for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institu- 
tions for  instruction  in  the  practical  arts  and 
sciences  for  that  class  of  persons  who  do  not 
desire,  or  are  unable  to  obtain,  a  eoHe^te 
edacation.'  This  pmposition  grew  out  of 
the  discnssions  which  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  Mechanics'  Inaticntes  in  England, 
Pellenberef  s  Schools  at  Hofwyl,  and  the  Ren- 
sellacr  Sc!hool  at  Troy — and  the  want,  long 
and  widely  felt,  of  some  essential  modifica- 
tion of  the  studies  of  the  academies  and 
colleges  of  the  country.  The  report  of  the 
commissioners  in  1826,  and  the  supplensent- 
ary  report  of  1827,  anticipates  by  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  whole  movement  for  the 
'  new  education,'  '  the  i^ricultura!  and 
mechanical  art  colleges,'  and  'the  scientific 
schools.' 

In  1826  towns  were  authorized  to  choose 
a  school  committee  to  superintend  the 
schools,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  town  and 
district  schools,  to  examine  and  approve 
teachers,  to  determine  class  books,  and  pro- 
vide the  same  for  such  whose  parents  may  be 
unable  to  pay  for  the  same ;  and  for  the  first 
time  to  make  returns  thereafter  each  year  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  (whose  duty  it  i. 
made  to  furnish  appropriate  blanks)  of  thi 
number,  state,  and  cost  of  each  school. 

In  1827  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
to  whom  was  referred  a  memorial  of  James 


G.  Carter,  praying  for  aid  to  enable  him  to 
establish  a  '  Seminary  for  the  instruction  of 
School  Teachers,'  reported  favorably ;  bnt 
the  bill  not  becoming  a  law  by  the  want  of 
one  vote  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Carter  estab- 
lished such  a  seminary  in  Lancaster,  as  a 
private  enterprise,  in  the  same  year ;  and  in 
1830  a  similar  seminary  was  established  at 
Andover,  with  the  expectation  that  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet,  of  Hifftford,  would  become  its  prin- 
cipal, but  was  opened  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  S.  8.  Hall,  who  had  been  a  teacher 
of  teachers  in  a  private  seminary  in  Con- 
cord, Vermont,  from  1822,  and  whose  lec- 
tures read  to  his  pupil -teach  era  were  pub- 
lished in  1829,  tinder  the  title  of  ^Lectures 
on  School-Keeping'  almost  the  first  contri- 
bution to  this  department  of  American 
literature. 

In  1827  the  school  laws  were  thoroughly 
revised,  by  which,  among  other  modifica- 
tions, '  in  each  town  of  fifty  families  the 
teacher  or  teachers  must  be  employed,  must 
be  of  good  morals,  and  competent  to  in- 
struct children  in  orthograpny,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic, and  good  behavior,  for  at  least  six 
months  in  uie  year ;'  and  in  towns  of  one 
hundred  families,  the  following  branches 
must  be  added,  history  of  the  United  States, 
book-keeping  by  single  entry,  geometry, 
surveying,  and  algebra ;  and  in  every  city 
or  town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants  the 
master  shall  be  able  to  teach,  in  addition, 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  history, 
rhetoric,  and  logic'  All  towns  are  author- 
ized to  raise  by  tax  any  amount  of  money 
they  may  think  necessary  for  the  support  of 
schools.  Each  town  may,  in  addition  to 
the  school  committee,  appoint  one  person 
for  each  district  in  the  town,  a  resident  of 
the  district,  to  be  called  a  prudential  com- 
mittee, or  they  may  anthonze  the  districts 
to  choose  their  own  committee.  The  com- 
mittee are  forbidden  to  prescribe  boots 
favoring  any  particular  religious  sect 

In  1829  the  first  public  effort  to  educate 
the  blind  was  made  in  Boston,  by  the  incor- 
poration of  the  New  England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  and  turning  over  to  its  use  any 
unexpended  balance  of  the  State's  appropri- 
ation for  deaf  mutes. 

In  1830  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction -was  formed  at  Boston,  composed 
of  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusette  in  ISS-lfand  in   1835,  throi^h 
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the  influence  of  JameaG.  Carter,  (wbo  i 
than  any  other  one  man  was  the  mov 
all  the  advanced  legislation  of  the  State 
from  1830  to  1838),  was  aided  by  an  annual 
grant  of  |350  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
publication  of  the  annual  volumes,  which 
now  amount  to  42. 

In  1834  provision  was  made  for  a  State 
School  Fund  (out  of  the  sale  of  lands  in 
Maine,  and  claims  of  the  State  oa  the  gov- 
ernmeot  of  the  United  States  for  military 
services,  to  which  have  since  been  added 
other  sources),  which  was  originally  limited 
to  $1,000,000,  but  from  time  to  time  the 
maximum  was  raised,  until  in  1872  the 
capital  was  $2,233,363.  In  the  same  year 
the  employment  of  children  under  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment was  forbidden,  unless  such  child 
had  attended  some  public  or  private  school 
taught  by  a  teacher  qualified  according  to 
law,  at  least  three  of  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding,  on  a  forfeiture  of  $50  for  each 
offense,  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools 
in  the  town.  This  provision  has  been  modi- 
fied from  time  to  time,  until  now  the  main 
object  of  school  attendance,  the  elementary 
instruction  of  such  children,  is  secured. 

In  1836  the  school  laws  were  revised,  and 
appear  on  the  statutes  under  the  title  of 
'  Public  Instruction.'  In  this  revision  the 
school  committee  are  required  to  include  in 
their  annual  school  returns  the  number  and 
attendance  in  all  private  schools  and  acade- 
mies. '  No  apportiooraent  of  the  income  of 
the  school  fund  can  ije  paid  to  an^  town 
which  does  not  make  the  return  required  by 
]aw,  or  TMse  by  taxation,  for  the  wages  of 
teachers  only,  a  sum  equal  to  one  dollar  for 
each  person  belonging  to  such  town  between 
the  ^es  of  4  and  16.'  This  sum  has  been 
increased  until  it  now  stands  at  $1.50  for 
each  person  between  5  and  15. 

In  1837  the  legislature  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  $20  for  each  diatriet  for  the 
purchase  of  a  district  school  library.  To 
supply  the  want  of  books  snitable  for  this 
purpose,  the  State  Board  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared a  selection  of  books,  entitled  'The 
School  Library,'  consisting  of  two  aeries, 
one  for  children  10  and  12  years  of  age  and 
under,  and  the  other  for  advanced  sfliolars 
and  their  parents.  This.actionof  theBoard, 
however,  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
as  being  ineant  to  control  the  reading  feciU- 
tiea  of  the  jiablie,  and  the  enterpnae,  after 
Teaching  thirty  voluif^ea,  was  abandoneil  by 


them.  To  encourage  districts  in  the  pur- 
chase of  school  libraries,  the  State  appropri- 
ated to  each  district  of  sixty  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  15  years,  the  sum 
of  3(15  towards  the  purchase  of  the  same; 
and  for  districts  having  over  sixty  children, 
the  sum  was  increased  proportionately  to 
the  munber.  In  1843,  any  town  or  city  in 
the  commonwealth  was  authorized  to  raise 
and  appropriate  to  school  libraries  a  sum 
equivalent  to  $15  to  each  grouping  of  sixty 
children,  which  in  1851  was  extended  to 
maintaining  a  public  library  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  providing 
the  same  with  suitable  rooms  under  proper 
regulations  for  its  government;  and  to  ap- 
propriate annually  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty 
cents  for  each  of  its  rateable  polls  in  the 
year  next  succeeding  that  in  which  such  ap: 
propriation  is  made. 

Social  libraries  may  be  established  by 
seven  or  more  proprietors  associating  them- 
selves into  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing,  extending,  or  enlar^ng  such 
library.  According  to  the  returns  of  1872, 
there  were  60  city  and  town  libraries,  with 
an  aggregate  of  600,000  volumes,  beside 
265  social  libraries,  with  ,643,868  volumes. 

In  1837,  school  districts  were  authorized 
to  raise  money  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
common  school  library  and  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  the  children  therein,  to  the 
amount  of  $50  for  the  first  year  and  |10  for 
each  succeeding  year.  This  provision  has 
been  modified  until  now  all  towns  and  cities 
m^  establish  libraries  by  tax. 

In  the  same  year,  in  place  of  a  State 
Superintendent,  as  asked  for,  a  Board,  of 
Education  was  instituted,  to  consist  of 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  ten 
persons,  holding  their  ofiices  respectively 
for  eight  years,  whose  duty  it  was  mado 
'  to  submit  to  the  legislature  in  a  printed 
forili  annually  an  abstract  of  the  annual 
school  returns  made  by  the  town  commit- 
tees; 'to  appoint  a  secretary,  who,  under 
their  direction,  shall  collect  information  of 
the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  the 
mon  schools,  and  other  means  of  popu- 
lar .education,  and  to  difiiise  as  widely  as 
ible  through  every  part  of  the  common- 
wealth information  as  to  the  most  approved 
and  successful  methods  of  arrangmg  the 
studies  and  conducting  the  education  of  the 
young,  to  the  end  that  all  children  who  de- 
pend upon  common  schools  n^y  have  the 
best  education  which  they  can  be  made  to 
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impart ;  and  to  submit  annually  to  the  legis- 
lature a  detailed  report  of  all  its  doings, 
with  such  observations  as  their  experience 
and  reflection  may  suggest  upon  the  con- 
dition and  efficiency  of  our  system  of  popu- 
lar education,  and  the  most  practicable 
means  of  improving  and  extending  it.'  Of 
this  board,  Horace  Mann,  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  was  made   Secretaiy. 

In  1838  the  school  eommittee  are  re- 
quired '  to  make  annually  a  detailed  report 
of  the  condition  of  tie  several  public  schools, 
designating  particular  improvements  aad  de- 
fects in  the  methods  or  means  of  education, 
to  be  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  be 
printed  and  distribnted  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  town,  and  an  attested  copy 
transmitted  to  the  secretary  with  the  official 
return  required  by  law.'  The  committee 
must  also  select  and  contract  with  the  teach- 
ers in  the  town  and  the  districts,'  unless  the 
town  shall  determine  otherwise  in  respect  to 
the  districts ;  must  enter  in  a  record-book 
all  their  proceedings,  and  deliver  over  the 
same,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  to  their 
successors  in  office ;  shall  till  up  all  the 
blanks  and  answer  the  inquiries  in  the  form 
of  return  prescribed  by  the  State  Board, 
and  cause  the  school  raster  prescribed  by 
said  Board  to  be  &itbfully  kept  in  all  the 
town  and  district  schools.'  The  committee 
thus  chained  with  new  and  important  duties 
are  required  to  be  paid  '  one  dollar  each  per 
day,  and  such  additional  compensation  as 
the  town  may  allow.'  In  the  same  year  the 
secretary,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  is 
required  'to  attend  in  each  county  a  meet- 
ing of  teachers,  school  committees,  and 
friends  of  education  generally,  and  diligently 
apply  himself  to  the  object  of  collecting  in- 
formation of  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  of  such  county,  of  the  manner  in 
which  school  committees  fulfill  the  duties  of 
their  office,  and  the  oonditioE  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  respect  to  teachers,  pupils,  books, 
apparatus,  and  methods  of  education,  in 
order  to  furnish  requisite  material  for  the 
report  of  the  Board. 

In  the  same  year,  the  establishment  of 
special  institutions  for  qualifying  teachers 
for  common  schools,  first  systematically  pre- 
sented by  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  and  James  G. 
darter  in  periodicals  in  1824-5,  and  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  in  the  year  following,  and 
subsequently  advocated  almost  every  year  in 
educational  conventions  and  addresses,  and 


girticuiarly  after  1835  by  Rev.  Charles 
rooks,  was  secured  by  the  offer  of  the  sum 
of  110,000,  by  the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight, 
of  Boston,  then  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  and  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on 
the  condition  that  a  like  sura  should  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  for  the  same  object. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  sum  of 
$10,000  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  both 
sums  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Board 
of  Education  ;  and  three  schools  were  opened 
at  Lexington,  Bridgewater,  and  Barre. 

In  1889  every  school  averaging  60  schol- 
ars was  required  to  employ  a  female  assistant, 
and  contiguous  districts  were  authorized  to 
associate  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
Union  school  for  the  older  children  of  such 
associating  districts.  This  (and  a  similar  Act 
in  Connecticut  of  the  same  year)  is  the  germ 
of  the  whole  system  of  Union  and  Graded 
schools,  which  now  prevails  in  every  State. 

In  1840  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  in 
the  legislature  to  reverse  the  policy  of  a  State 
provision  for  educating  teacbers,  by  return- 
ing to  Mr.  Dwight  the  gift  made  by  him  to 
the  State  for  this  purpose,  and  to  abandon 
all  State  supervision  of  schools ;  and  at  one 
period  it  was  anticipated  by  Gov.  Everett, 
and  Mr.  Mann,  that  the  proposition  would 
succeed  by  a  small  majority  in  both  Houses. 

In  1841  the  town  of  Springfield  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $1,000  as  a  salary  for 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  to  bo 
selected  and  appointed  by  the  town  com- 
mittee. This  office  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  S.S.Green,  afterwardsProfessor 
m  Brown  University,  and  was  an  important 
step  in  the  improvement  of  school  super- 
vision in  Massachusetts.-  Several  other  towns 
followed  the  example  of  Springfield.  But  in 
Lowell  the  right  of  the  town  to  appoint  such 
officer  was  contested,  which  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  an  Act  in  1854  requiring  the  school 
committee  to  appoint  a  superintendent 
wherever  the  town  or  city  shall  so  deter- 
mine, and  gradually  the  practice  of  appoint- 
ing a  supermtendent  has  extended  to  all  the 
cities  and  many  large  towns.  In  Boston, 
aft«r  the  subject  had  been  discussed  for 
years  in  the  School  Committee  and  City 
Council,  the  office  was  created  in  1851,  and 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Nathan  Bishop, 
at  that  time  occupying  the  same  position  in 
Providence  since  1839,  the  earliest  officer 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1842  the  sum  of  16,000  annually  for 
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three  years  was  appropriated  to  continne  the 
Normal  Schools  which  were  for  the  first 
time  desitfoated  State  institutions,  and  tJie 
policy  of  district  school  libraries  was  extend- 
ed to  towns  and  cities. 

In  1846  an  important  decision  was  made 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  by  which  tie  right 
of  all  the  tjjwns  to  vote  such  sums  of  money 
for  the  support  of  town  schools^  and  to  make 
the  public  schools  as  good,  as  long,  and  as 
numerous  as  in  the  eicercise  of  an  honest 
discretion  they  may  deem  it  expedient,  was 
affirmed.  In  this  ease  the  town  of  New- 
buryport  had  provided  for  the  support  of 
all  the  schools,  including  the  town  grammar 
school,  required  by  law,  and  also  voted 
to  raise  money  for  the  support  and  did  sup- 
port a  Female  High  School  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry, 
hygiene,  mental,  mora!,  and  naturS  philoso- 
phy, the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and 
other  higher  branches  than  were  taught  in 
the  grammar  schools  of  the  town.  The 
court  held  this  to  be  a  town  school  within 
the  meaning  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  the 
money  for  its  support  could  be  legally  raised 

In  1846,  Teachers'  Institutes  which  had 
been  held  by  Mr.  Mann  for  the  first  time  in 
1845,  by  aid  of  *1,000  ^iven  by  Hon. 
Edmund  Dwight,  wore  provided  for  by  an 
appropriation  of  ¥2,000  from  the  school 
fund,  since  increased  to  $3,600. 

In  1847,  cities  and  towns  were  authorized 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  support  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  adults  in  read- 
ing, writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic, 
and  geography ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
offer  pi  Theodore  Lyman  to  aid  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion, employment,  and  reformation  of  juve- 
nile offenders,  was  aj;cepted,  and  the  State 
Reform  School  at  Westoorough  was  begun ; 
and  an  annual  appropriation  made  to  fur- 
nish books  to  the  inmates  of  the  State 
Prison,  which  was  afterwards  extended  so  as 
to  secure  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
to  all  prisons  and  houses  of  correction. 

In  1848,  wherever  a  suitable  site  for  a 
school-house  can  not  be  secured  by  volun- 
tary purchase,  the  same  may  be  condemned 
for  public  uses,  and  the  owner  properly  in- 
demnified. In  the  same  year  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  training  and  teacning 
idiotic  children  of  indigent  parents  for  three 
years,  whioh  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  institution  for  that  class  at  South 
Boston  in  1851.  ' 
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In  1849,  all  willful  interruptions  and  dis- 
turbances of  schools  were  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  preservation  of  all  schotfl  reports  and 
other  documents  in  the  school  libraries;  and 
the  State  Library  was  made  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  secretary  made 
librarian,  with  instructions  to  provide  for 
the  display  of  apparatus,  &c.  A  copy  of 
Barnard's  School  Architecture  was  furnished 
to  each  town,  and  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $150  was  made  to  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, and  similar  sums  were  afterwards 
voted  to  this  and  to  the  county  associations. 

In  1850,  physiology  and  hygiene  were 
added  to  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and 
teachers  were  required  to  be  examined  into 
their  abilities  to  teach  the  same.  Towns 
were  authorized  to  aboHsh  school  districts, 
and  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the 
same,  and  provide  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses  at  the  common  expense  of  the  town. 
In  the  same  year,  cities  and  towns  were 
authorized  '  to  make  all  needful  provision 
and  arrangements  concerning  habitual  tru- 
ants, and  children  not  attending  school, 
without  any  regular  lawful  occupation,  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance,  between  the  M;es  of  6 
and  15  years.'  The  Board  of  Education 
was  authorized  to  furnish  a  copy  of  either 
Webster's  or  Worcester's  lai^e  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Langu^e  to  every  school  dis- 
trict, and  every  school,  except  primary.  In 
the  same  year  provision  was  made  for  an 
Agricultural  College,  which  did  not  take 
form  and  location  till  Congress  made  in 
1862  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege land  grant. 

In  1851  the  Board  of  Education  was 
authorized  to  employ  two  or  more  suitable 
persons  to  visit  the  towns  and  school  dis- 
tricts, for  giving  and  receiving  information 

the  manner  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board; 

id  to  publish  for  general  distribution  selec- 
tions from  the  reports  of  the  Board. 

In  1853,  the  legislature  established  a  sys- 
tem of  State  scholarship  '  to  aid  in  qualify- 
ing principal  teachers  lor  high  schools,'  by 
assisting  to  educate  and  train  forty-eight 
young  men,  '  of  irreproachable  moral  char- 
acter, free  from  any  considerable  defect  of 
sight  and  hearing,  and  of  good  health  and 
constitution,'  in  the  different  colleges  of  the 
State.  Before  the  details  of  the  system 
could  be  perfected  by  actual  experience, 
particttlarly  in  the  direction  of  practical 
training,  and  in  the  final  step  of  inducting 
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itieBe  teacber  graduates  into  the  schools, 
first  as  assistant,  and  afterwards  as  principal, 
the  law  was  repealed,  and  the  moBt  benefi- 
cent measure  was  lost  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  at  least. 

In  1857,  towns  were  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  day  or  evening  schools 
for  the  education  of  persons  over  fifteen 
years  of  age — and  thus  legalized  the  prac- 
tice of  evening  schools  already  introduced 
iii  several  cities  (in  Boston  in  1836,  in  New 
Bedfoi-d  in  1848,  in  Lowell  in  1853). 

In  1870,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  sug- 

festion,  discussion,  and  isolated  experiments, 
rawing  was  included  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature (May  16)  'among  the  branches  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,' 
and  'any  city  and  town  having  more  than 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  were  rei^uired  to 
make  provision  for  free  instruction  in  indns- 
trial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over 
fifteen  years  of  a^,  in  day  or  evening 
schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
committee.'  Thus  was  consummated  one 
of  the  sDggestioiis  of  the  commissioners  ap- 

Sointed  hy  the  legislature  in  1825,  that 
rawing  should  fee  made  part  of  the  curri- 
culum of  their  proposed  State  institution  for 
instruction  in  the  practical  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  of  the  slate  and  blackboard  exercises 
presented  by  Jo'siah  Holbrook  and  William 
A.  Alcott  from  1830  to  1842,  and  of  Mary 
T.  Peabody  (Mrs.  Horace  Mann)  in  her 
Primer  of  Drawing,  and  of  Mr,  Barnard  in 
his  Manual  of  Methods  for  Common  School 
Teachers  in  1839-41 ;  and  of  Mrs.  William 
Minot  in  her  first  instructions  to  a  class  jn 
the  Franklin  school  in  1839,  and  to  all  the 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools  of  Boston 
in  1841-42. 

In  1871  the  lemslature  appropriated  $10,- 
000  out  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  special 
agents  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  ob- 
ject being,  first,  to  'secure  the  services  of  a 
competent  agent  to  give  aid  and  direction 
to  a  more  systematic  and  thorough  course 
of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Normal 
Schools;  to  visit  the  cities,  and  towns  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  1870  to  maintain 
schools  or  classes  for  instruction  in  mechan- 
ical drawing;  to  give  information  and  assist 
school  committees  in  the  formation  of  such 
classes,  and  in  the  management  of  suitable 
courses  of  iiistruction  in  them ;  and  to  ad- 
vise and  aid  a  practical  method  for  the  edu- 
cation' of  teachers  in   drawing  for   special 


schools  and  for  the  common  schools  in  this 
branch.'  The  second  object  was  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  persons  to  act  as 
special  agents  of  certain  designated  districts 
in  cooperation  with  the  labors  of  the  general 
agent,  with  the  view  of  reaching  all  the 
towns  in  the  commonwealth,  annually,  by  a 
direct  and  thorough  system  of  inspection, 
and  independent  of,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  cooperation  with,  that  of  the  town  com- 
mittees. It  was  to  do,  in  part,  in  Massachu- 
setts the  work  of  county  superintendents  in 
the  system  of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
several  other  States.  This  feature  was  part 
of  the  original  school  law  prepared  by  Mr. 
Barnard  in  1844  for  Rhode  Island. 

The  first  object  was  secured  by  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  art  master 
in  one  of  the  prominent  schools  (at  Leeds) 
in  connection  with  the  English  department 
of  art  and  science,  as  professional  adviser 
and  lecturer  in  art  education,  with  the  title 
of  State  Director  of  Art  Education. 

In  1872,  the  fifth  State  Normal  School 
was  located  at  Worcester,  and  860,000  ap- 
propriated for  a  building  on  a  site  appropri- 
ated for  its  use, — a  sum  which  measures  the 
prepress  of  public  opiiiion  towards  these  in- 
stitutions, the  first  institution,  in  1838,  not 
receiving  a  dollar  towards  such  expenditure, 
and  the  three  only  $5,000,  after  an  experi- 
ence of  four  years  of  their  utility.  They  are 
now  regarded  as  indispensable  in  any  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction. 

The  statistics  of  public  schools  and  State 
expenditures  for  educational  purposes  in 
1871  were  as  follows:  total  amount  of 
taxes  paid  to  maintain  public  schools, 
$5,462,852 ;  and  total  expense,  exclusive  of 
collegiate  and  professional  education  $6,- 
297,010  ;  122.63  for  eacb  person  between 
the  i^es  of  5  and  15  yeara.  Among  the 
items  are — $3,372,335  for  the  wages  of 
teachers;  $122,086  for  town  and  city  super- 
vision and  printing  reports;  number  of 
public  schools  5,076  (including  181  high 
schools),  with  373,661  pupils;  number  of 
normal  schools  (State  and  city)  6.  with 
1,100  pupils;  teachers'  institutes  held,  7, 
with  an  attendance  of  908  teachers.  Among 
the  charges  on  the  income  of  the  State 
School  Fund  were  $3,400  for  secretary ; 
$4,224  for  agents  ;  $10,627  for  prindng  re- 

Sort  and  expenses  of  board  ;  $41,427,  State 
lormal  Scnools;  $3,000,  Institutes;  $800, 
State  Teachers'  Association  ;  $225,  County 
Associations ;  $500,  American  Institutes. 
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Uicbigan  was  settled  as  early  as  1650, 
OTgaoized  as  a  territoT;  in  1805,  and  admit- 
ted a  State  in  1837,  with  an  area  of  56,451 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1830  of 
31,639,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to 
1,184,049,  and  taxable  property  to  the  value 
of  $372,242,917. 

The  constitution  adopted  is  1835  ordains 
the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of 
public  mstructioo,  consecrates  the  proceeds 
of  all  land  grants  for  educational  purposes, 
to  such  purposes  and  no  other,  provides  for 
&  common  school  in  each  school  district  for 
at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
establishment  of  libraries,  at  least  one  in  each 
township,  and  a  university  for  the  State.' 
tTnder  these  provisions,  that  of  a  State  Su- 
perintendent and  township  libraries  bein^  in 
advance  of  other  States,  the  system  of  public 
instruction  was  oi^nizod,  and  these  cardinal 
features  were  not  materially  altered  by  the 
Constitution  of  1850 ;  except  the  legislature 
is  enjoined  to  provide  within  five  years  for 
the  eBtabUshment  of  a  '  system  of  primary 
schools,  in  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  with- 
OQt  cha:^  for  tuition,  for  at  least  three 
months  in  each  year  in  every  school  district, 
and  all  instruction  conducted  in  the  English 
language.'  The  university  is  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Regents,  one  for 
each  judicial  district,  elected  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  same  term,  as  the  judge  of 
that  circuit.  A  State  Board  of  Education 
is  also  created,  of  which  the  Superintendent 
is  member  and  secretary,  and  to  which  the 
State  Normal  School  is  committed.  To 
these  State  officials  the  law  has  added, 
County  Superintendents,  one  for  each 
county,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county ; 
Township  Inspectors,  three  for  each   con- 

Csional  township ;  District  Boards  for  the 
I    management    of    the    schools;    and 
Boards  of  Education  for  the  cities  and  large 


The  system  of  public  instruction  in 
Michigan  started  under  favorable  auspices — 
the  early  settlers  having  come  from  States 
where  common  schools  had  been  the  main 
reliance  of  the  people  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  having  located  in  neigh- 
borhoods, they  enjoyed  the  fecilides  of  at 
once  organizing  schools  after  the  old  type. 
The  framers  of  the  first  constitution,  and  of 
the  early  legislation,  were  graduates  of  the 
academies  and  colleges  of  New  York  and 
New   England,    and    into   the    educational 


movement  from  the  start,  as  soon  as 
agitated  elsewhere,  were  introduced  the 
agencies  and  institutions  which  have  proved 
nseful  in  the  older  States.  A  SchoolJournal 
was  started  in  1838;  a  school  convention 
was  called  in  the  year  following;  and  was 
soon  followed  by  county  teachers' assi^ciations 
and  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1853; 
a  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  1846, 
and  every  year  since  there  has  been  se\'eral 
such  brief  profes^onal  courses,  and  a  State 
Normal  School  has  been  in  operation  since 
18S9  ;  the  permanent  university  was  opened 
to  receive  pupils  within  two  years  after  the 
State  had  adopted  a  constitution,  and  was 
allowed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State, 
and  in  anticipation  of  its  special  endow- 
ments, to  get  its  foundations  laid,  and  its 
different  schools  organized  before  denomi- 
national institutions  were  chartered  to  draw 
off  the  pupils  and  enlist  the  interest  of 
localities  in  rivalry,  if  not  in  antt^onism. 
Under  these  advant^es  the  munificent  pro- 
visions of  Congress  have  been  better  cner- 
ished  and  applied  up  to  that  time  than  in 
the  other  Western  States,  and  her  example 
has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  inaugura- 
tingbetter  methods  of  management. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  em- 
braces: (1,)  Primary  schools — so  extended 
and  so  expansive  in  their  organization  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  5,000  rural  districts, 
where  the  sparseness  of  the  population  ren- 
ders only  one  school  for  pupils  of  all  ages 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  allowing 
of  gradation  in  256  villages  and  cities,  to 
fill  up  all  the  educational  demands  below 
the  university  and  special  schools — doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  incorporated 
academies  and  college  preparatory  schools. 
This  higher,  or  secondary  institution  is  not 
yet  fully  developed,  but  the  germ  and  ca- 
pacity IS  in  the  system,  and  is  partially 
worked  out  in  Detroit  and  other  cities. 
According  to  the  superintendent's  report, 
there  were  273,683  pupils,  under  11,014 
teachers  (8,221  females),  whose  wages 
amounted  to  $1,308,328  ;  in  school-houses 
which  cost  $6,234,797.  The  total  school 
expenditure  for  the  year  1870  wasl3,154,- 
221.  Of  this  *175,000  was  income  of  the 
Primary  School  Funds  (capital  $2,700,834, 
with  468,713  acres  unsold),  and  the  balance 
was  State,  town,  city,  and  district  property 
taxation,  the  rate  bills  paid  by  parents  up 
to  1869  having  been  abolished.  Of  the 
teachers  engaged  in  the  schools  nearly  1,000 
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are  graduates  of  State  Normal  Schools  or 
higher  educational  institutions,  and  2,005 
attended  the  16  institutes  which  were  held 
in  as  many  different  and  widely  separated 
localities  in  1870. 

(3,)  The  Union  and  High  Schools  al- 
though belonging  to  secondary  institutions, 
are  returned  under  the  primary  schools.  Of 
the  semi-public  schools — the  incorporated 
academies,  and  colleges,  and  the  private 
classical  schools,  no  returns  are  made. 

(3,)  The  University,  with  its  professional 
schools,  is  part  of  the  system  of  public  in- 
struction, and  in  1870  reported  1,126 
students,  viz.,  477  in  the  department  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts;  340,  of 
medicine  and  surgery;  309,  of  the  law. 
The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  year 
were  870,167,  met  by  the  income  of  the 
University  Fund  ($564,443,  with  200  acres 
unsold),  and  an  appropriation  from  the  Stat* 
treasury.  The  State  has  recentlj'  assigned 
the  avails  of  a  special  tax  in  aid  of  the 
university ;  all  the  schools  of  the  institution 
are  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  State  without 
distinction  of  race  or  sex. 

(4,)  State  Agricnltnral  College  at  Lansing 
— founded  in  1855,  in  pursuance  of  the 
constitutional  requirement  of  1850,  on  a 
form  of  •676  acres,  and  with  a  special  fund, 
not  yet  realized,  for  its  support,  but  with  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $30,000  from  the 
State  treasury  towards  its  expenses,  in  addi- 
tion to  over  $100,000  paid  towards  its  build- 
ings and  equipment  in  1870.  There  were 
129  students,  of  whom   10  were  females. 

(5,)  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti, 
with  90  puml-teaehers  in  the  training  de- 
partment. This  school  was  founded  in 
1849,  on  an  endowment  of  a  portion  of  the 
salt  spring  lands  and  swamp  lands,  out  of 
which  a  capital  of  $67,616  has  been  realized, 
leaving  land  unsold,  which  it  is  estimated 
will  increase  the  capital  to  $300,000. 

(6,)  Other  Special  Schools  are  the  insti- 
tutions for  deaf  mutes  and  blind  at  Flint, 
founded  in  1854  ;  the  State  Reform  School 
at  Lansing,  opened  in  1 856. 

(7,)  The  public  library  feature  of  the 
system  of  pnolic  instruction  ordained  in  the 
constitution  has  not  been  developed  satis- 
factorily in  most  townships.  In  Detroit 
alone  has  it  become  a  prominent  institution, 
numbering  20,000  volumes  in  1872. 

The  aggregate  expenditure  by  the  State, 
from  funds  and  property  taxation,  in  1870 
exceeded  $4,000,000, 


MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1849,  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1850,  with 
an  area  of  83,531  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1860  of  172,413,  which  had  increased 
in  1870  to  439,706,  with  taxable  property 
to  the  value  of  $84,136,332. 

The  Constitution  of  1850  provides  for  a 
general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools 
in  each  township  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
and  a  university  for  the  State. 

The  State  has  received  from  Congress 
2,969,790  acres  for  schools,  46,080  for  a 
university,  and  120,000  for  a  college  of  agn 
culture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  State 
Auditor  for  1872  reports  the  permanent 
school  fund  already  realized  at  $2,533,351, 
and  the  avails  of  other  educational  lands 
sold  at  $500,000  more. 

The  authorities  for  administration  are : 

(1,)  State  Superintendent  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  Senate  at  a  salary  of  $2,- 
500,  who  must  meet  with  the  county  super- 
intendents for  discussions  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  schools,  and  hold  teachers' 
institutes  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  dif- 
erent  counties,  and  encourage  county  con- 
ventions of  teachers. 

(2,)  County  Superintendents  for  such 
counties  as  elect  so  to  do,  through  the  Coun- 
ty Commissioners,  who  examine  teachers 
afl«r  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  time  and 
place,  and  issue  three  grades  of  certificates 
and  revoke  such  license  for  adequate  cause ; 
visit  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  and  con- 
duct in  each  county  one  institute  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers  each  year;  encourt^ 
teachers'  associations,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation respecting  improved  methods  of 
teaching,  school  construction  and  equip- 
ment, and  report  annually. 

(8,)  District  Trustees — composed  of  di- 
rector, treasurer,  and  clerk,  elected  by  the 
voters  in  districts  and  sub-districts  created 
by  the  County  Commissioners,  to  have 
charge  of  all  school  matters  in  such  dis- 
tricts, subject  to  the  action  of  the  State  and 
County  Superintendents. 

(4,)  Board  of  Education  for  independent 
school  districts  (cities,  vill^es,  ifec,  having 
over  500  inhabitants),  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers, two  elected  each  year  for  s  tei'm  of 
three  years,  with  power  to  appoint  a  district 
superintendent  (to  visit  schools,  and  assist 
teachers  in  the  classification  and  promotion 
of  the  pupils),  and  district  examiners,  to 
examine  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher, 
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In  1872  the  State  diabarsed  |171,881  for 
the  'State  lastitutions,'  viz.,  $26,212  for 
Normal  Schools;  110,000  for  Insane  Aay- 
lara;  *20,000  for  deaf  mutea  and  blind; 
$12,009  for  State  Reform  School ;  112,506 
for  soldiers'  orphans;  and  $331,161  for  State 
Prison ;— total,  $17J,BS1. 

The  national  census  for  1870  returns  12,- 
747  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who  can 
not  read,  and  24,413  who  could  not  write. 


Mississippi  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1798,  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1S17,  with 
an  area  of  4T,1S6  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1820  of  75,458,  which  had  increased 
to  827,822  in  I8l0,  with  taxable  property 
estimated  at  $177,288,892. 

By  act  of  Congress  in  1803,  section  16  in 
each  township  is  reserved  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  36  sections  for  the  use  of  Jef- 
ferson College,  chartered  by  the  territorial 
I^islature  in  1801,  and  two  town  lots  in  the 
town  of  Natchez,  and  an  out  lot  not  exceed- 
ing 30  acres,  for  the  same  college.  In  1819 
another  township,  or  a  quantity  equivalent 
thereto,  was  donated  to  the  State  for  the  use 
of  a  seminary  of  learning.  It  was  state 
a  special  message  of  Governor  McRae  to  the 
legislature  in  1856,  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  Seminary  Fund  in  the  treasury  of  the 
State,  and  for  which  the  State  was  respon- 
sible, was  nearly  $1,200,000.  In  1870  the 
legislature  appropriated  $50,000  a  year  for 
ten  years  to  the  support  of  the  university. 

The  Constitution  of  1817  contains  a  clause 
from  the  ordinance  of  1785:  'Religion, 
rality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government,  the  promotion  of  liberty,  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged.' 

The  Constitution  of  1868  provides  for  the 
election  by  the  people  of  a  superintendent 
of  public  education,  at  the  same  time  and 
manner  as  the  governor,  to  hold  his  office  for 
a  term  of  four  years  and  until  his  successor 
shall  be  elected,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  sub- 
mit to  the  legislature  for  its  adoption  within 
twenty  days  a^er  its  first  session  under  the 
constitution,  a  uniform  system  of  free  public 
schools.  It  also  provides  for  a  Common 
School  Fund  out  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
ttongreaaioQal  township  fund,  the  swamp 
lands,  escheats,  fines  for  penal  offenses,  and 
authorizes  a  poll  tas,  not  to  exceed  two  dol- 
lars per  capita.  Ko  religious  sect  or  sects 
shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  school  or 
university  fund. 


The  system  of  free  public  schools  adopted 
by  the  legislature  in  1869  provides  for  :  (1,) 
State  Superintendent;  (2,)  State  Board, 
composed  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General, 
whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  investment 
of  the  school  funds ;  (3,)  County  Superin- 
tendents, of  which  there  are  70,  and  (4,) 
District  Boards  in  each  county,  who  have 
the  local  management  of  schools.  Each 
county  is  made  a  school  district,  which  cao 
be  divided  into  sub-distncts  for  the  manage- 
ment of  local  schools  A  State  Normal 
School  emits  at  Holly  Spnngs,  and  a  Teach- 
ers' Institute  must  be  held  annually  in  each 
Congressional  distnct  In  1870  there  were 
98,600  pupils  enrolled  out  of  a  school  popu- 
ktion  of  304,762,  in  8,460  pubHc  schools, 
under  3,520  leathers  According  to  the 
census  there  were  291,718  persons  over  10 
years  of  ^e  who  could  not  read,  and  313,- 
313  who  could  not  write. 


first  settled  in  1763  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1830,  having  an 
area  of  67,380  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1820  of  66,586  {10,222  slaves), 
which  had  increased  in  1870  to  1,721,295 
{118,071  colored),  with  a  valuation  of  tax- 
able propertj-  of  $556,129,969. 

The  constitution  of  1820  provides  for  the 
security  of  school  lands  {section  16  in  each 
township,  or  1,199,139  acres,  and  36  sec- 
tions, or  46,080  acres,  for  a  university),  and 
enjoins  'the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
schools  in  each  township,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable and  necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  be 
taught  gratis.'  But  little  progress  was  made 
outside  of  St.  Louis  until  after  the  constitu- 
tion was   revised  in    1865. 

In  St.  Louis,  under  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture, '  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  schools  in  the 
town  of  St.  Louis,'  was  organized  in  1817; 
but  this  Board  did  little  more  than  legally 
assert  the  claims  of  the  city  to  certain 
out-lots,  which  were  more  vigorously  prose- 
cuted by  the  new  Board  constituted  in  1833, 
when  these  claims  were  converted  into  a  fund 
which  already  amounts  to  over  81,000,000, 
and  yielded  in  1871  an  income  of  $53,000. 
The  first  school  was  opened  in  1838,  and 
the  first  building  was  erected  in  1842  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000;  and  in  18tl  thebmidings 
owned  by  the  city  and  occupied  by  the  pub- 
lic schools  were  valued  at  $2,000,000,  the 
schools  having  increased  from  two  in  1841, 
with  350  pupils,  to  sixty-eight  in  1871,  with 
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an  enrolled  attendance  of  31,221  pupils, 
under  550  teachers,  and  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  $723,363.  The  schoda  consist  of  one 
Normal  School  for  female  teachers ;  one 
High  School  for  boys  and  girk ;  one  inter- 
mediat*  school  for  hoys  and  girls ;  twenty- 
Bfiven  district  schools  in  which  pupils  are 
classified  according  to  age  and  attainments 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  divisions;  six 
separate  schools  for  colored  scholars;  six- 
teen evening  schools  culminating  in  a  higher 
industrial  school ;  and  a  public  school  library 
of  10,000  volumes. 

The  first  general  law  was  passed  in  1820, 
but  repealed  in  1825  by  an  act  'for  estab- 
lishing and  governing  common  schools ' 
through  commissieners  of  the  school  land 
in  each  township,  appointed  by  the  county 
commissioner  and  trustees  in  each  district, 
which. shall  be  laid  out  and  constituted  by 
the  same  county  officers.  Under  this  act, 
in  a  few  townships,  schools  were  opened,  but 
nothing  effectual  was  done  until  1837,  when 
a  State  fund  was  instituted  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  saline  lands  and  the  State's 
proportion  of  the  Unitgd  States  surplus 
revenue.  This  fund  has  increased  to  t2,- 
253,000  in  1872. 

In  1853  the  office  of  Superintendent, 
which  had  been  associated  with  that  of  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  made  independent  and 
elective  by  the  people,  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  for  each  county.  Under 
this  new  act  the  schools  were  multiplied, 
but  the  system  did  not  attain  any  efficiency 
until  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  school  law  in  pursuance  thereof,  in 
1865.  By  the  constitution  of  that  year 
the  Legislature  must  maintain  '  common 
schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of    " 


persona  n 


n  the 


of  5  and  21  years. 


and  establish  separate  schools  for  children 
of  African  descent.'  Their  supervision  is 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Education,  of  which 
Board  the  Superintendent  is  made  Presi- 
dent.' '  No  township  can  receive  any  por- 
tion of  the  pnblic  fund  unless  a  free  school 
shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  less 
than  three  months  during  the  year  for  which 
the  distribution  is  made ;  and  every  child 
of  sufiicient  mental  and  physical  ability  can 
be  required  to  attend  the  public  schools  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  18  for  a  term 
equivalent  to  sixteen  months,  unless  edu- 
cated by  other  means.'  'To  supply  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  public  school  fund  to  sustain 
ft  &ee  school,  at  least  four  months  in  every 


year,  a  property  tax  may  be  levied  in  each 
county,  township,  or  school  district,  as  the 
General  Assembly  shall  provide.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  State  fund,  any  inequality 
in  the  couflty,  town,  or  city  local  funds  may 
be  corrected.' 

Under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  186S, 
the  schools  have  increased  from  4,840  to 
7,647;  the  teachers  from  6,262  to  7,881, 
and  children  in  attendance  from  169,270  to 
280,472.  But  with  this  increase  there  is 
yet  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  Missouri. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  out  of 
577,803  between  the  ^[es  of  5  and  18  years, 
only  324,348  attended  any  school  in  the 
year  preceding;  and  there  were  146,771 
persons  over  10  years  of  ^e  who  could  not 
read,  and  222,411  (206,827  natives  and  over 
130,000  whites)  who  could  not  write. 

The  State  Auditor's  report  for  1872  gives 
a  few  items  of  disbursements  for  educational 
purposes :  Superintendent,  assistant,  and 
contingent  expenses,  $6,348  ;  blind  asylum, 
$27,600 ;  deaf  mute  asylum,  $29,500  ;  State 
school  moneys  paid  to  the  counties,  $355,- 
427  ;  Normal  Schools  (Teachers'  Institntea, 
&c.),  $17,000 ;  Agricultural  College,  $8,500; 
township  funds  (16th  section),  $2,271,582; 
seminary  fund  (university  or  the  36  sec- 
tions), $108,700 ;  Congressional  Agricultural 
College  grant,  830,000  acres,  with  640  acres 
given  by  Boone  County. 


Nebraska  was  oi^nized  as  a  "ferritory  in 
1854,  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1867,  with 
an  area  of  75,995  square  miles,  and  a  popn- 
lation  in  1870  of  122,993,  and  taxable  prop- 
erty of  $66,684,616.  The  Constitution  of 
1867  provides  that  all  'educational  funds 
accruing  out  of  the  sale  of  all  lands  or  other 

iperty  granted  or  intrusted  to  the  State 

educational  and  religious  purposes,  shall 
forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undimin- 
ished, and  the  income  thereof  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original 
grants  or  appropriations,  and  no  religious 
sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive 
right  or  control  of  any  part  of  the  school 
funds  of  the  State.'  The  legislature  must 
secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

The  school  lands  were  estimated  by  a 
committee  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
to  exceed  3,000,000  acres,  which,  if  sold  at 
the  minimum  rate  recommended,  would  give 

permanent  fund  estimated  by  the  same 
committee  at  $15,000,000. 
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The  system  now  in  operation  under  the 
school  law  of  1866  is  adminiatered  (I,)  by  a 
State  Superintendent ;  (2,)  40  County  Super- 
intendents, one  for  each  county,  elected  by 
the  people,  subject  to  the  rules  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  State  Superintendent ;  (3,)  trus- 
tees for  the  several  districts.  Teachers  are 
examined  by  the  Connty  Examiners,  and 
receive  three  grades  of  certificates  run- 
ning for  different  periods  of  time,  according 
to  their  qualifications.  The  law  requires  a 
County  Institute  oi^anized  under  the  Coun- 
ty Superintendent,  and  an  Institute  for  a 
wider  territory  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

In  1870  there  were  1,033  organized  school 
districts,  with  41,063  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21  years,  of  whom  23,168  at- 
tended school  under  1,080  teachers,  whose 
wages  amounted  to  1145,976.  The  cost 
of  school-houses  and  value  of  school  lots  is 
returned  at  $445,688,  and  the  total  expendi- 
tnre  for  all  purposes  for  the  year  was  $363,- 
624. 

HETASA. 

Nevada  was  oi^nized  as  a  Territory  in 
1861,  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1864,  with 
sn  area  of  81,539  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1863  of  43,000,  which  in  1870  as 
given  by  the  census,  stood  at  42,491,  with 
taxable  property  valued  at  136,740,973. 

The  Constitution  of  1864  enjoins  the 
legislature  '  to  encourage,  by  all  suitable 
means,  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  literary, 
scientific,  mining  mechanical,  agricultural 
and  moral  improvements,  provide  for  the 
election  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  by  which  a  school 
shall  be  established  in  each  school  district 
for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year ;  and  any 
school  district  neglecting  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  school,  or  which  shall  allow 
instruction  of  a  sectarian  character  therein, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  school  fund  during  such 
neglect  or  infraction.  The  legislature  is  au- 
thorized to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  secure  a 
general  attendance  of  the  children  at  school. 
The  16th  and  36th  sections  in  every  town- 
ship, the  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and 
representative  in  Congress  by  act  of  1862, 
the  600,000  acres  granted  to  new  States  in 
1841,  all  escheats  and  fines  forpenal  offenses, 
shall  be  held  and  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  interest  thereof  only  to  be  applied 
as  directed  in  the  laws  donating  the  same. 
'The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  State 


university,  which  shall  embrace  departments 
of  ^riculture,  mechanic  arta  and  mining, 
and  is  authorized  to  establish  normal  schools 
and  schools  of  different  grades,  from  ihe 
primary  school  to  the  university,  '  in  which 
no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  imparted  or 
tolerated.'  A  special  tax  of  one  half  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property, 
must  be  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
university  and  common  schools.  Thegover- 
nor.  Secretary  of  State  and  Saperintendent 
are  constituted  a  Board  of  Kegents  to 
manage  the  university  funds  and  affaii-s. 

The  school  law  of  1866,  and  amended  in 
1867,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State  Soper- 
intendent  to  convene  an  institute  of  teachers 
annually,  and  visit  each  county  for  the  p^^ 
pose  of  addressing  public  assemblies  on  sub- 
jects pertwning  to  common  schools,  and 
consulting  county  and  other  school  o.fficers. 
In  1870  there  were  2,883  pupils  out  of 
3,952  children  between  the  ^es  of  6  and 
18  years,  under  53  teachers  ;  and  727  per- 
sons over  10  years  of  age  who  can  not  read, 
and  873  who  can  not  write. 


By  the  first  national  census  in  1790,  New 
Hampshire  had  a  population  of  141,899. 
which  had  increased  in  1870  to  318,300,  on 
an  area  of  8,280  square  miles,  and  with 
taxable  property  to  thevalue  of  149,066,290. 

The  first  settlements  within  the  present 
Umits  of  New  Hampshire  wore  made  from 
Massachusetts  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth  in 
1623,  and  down  to  1680  all  the  settlements 
were  treated  as  belonging  to  the  county  of 
Norfolk ;  and  for  brief  periods  afterwards  it 
was  united  to  Massachusetts,  and  the  school 
policy  of  that  colony  prevailed  generally  in 
its  legislation  as  an  independent  province. 
In  the  first  constitution  of  New  Hampshire, 
adopted  in  1784,  the  language  introduced 
by  John  Adams  into  the  second  section  of 
the  article  on  education  in  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts,  relating  to  the  encour^;e- 
ment  of  literature,  the  sciences,  and  semi- 
naries of  learning,  was  followed   literally. 

In  1789  a  general  school  law  was  passed, 
repealing  all  former  acts  on  the  subject,  and 
providing:  (1,)  That  the  selectmen  of  the 
several  towns  and  parishes  shall  assess  an- 
nually the  inhabitants  of  the  same  according 
to  their  polls  and  rateable  estate,  in  a  sum 
to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds 
for  every  twenty  shillings  of  their  propor- 
tion for  public  taxes  for  the  time  being,  '  to 
be  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  an 
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English  grammar  school  or  schools  for  teach- 
ing reading  and  writing  nud  arithmetic  with- 
in the  towns  and  parishes  for  which  the 
same  shall  be  assessed ;  except  such  town  be 
a  shire  or  half-shire  town,  in  which  case, 
the  school  by  them  kept  shall  be  a  grammar 
school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  as  welt  as  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  aforesaid ;  and  in 
failure  to  assess,  collect  and  apply  this  tax 
in  the  manner  set  forth,  the  selectmen  must 
pay  out  of  their  individual  estates,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town  schools,  a  sura  equal  to 
that  in  which  they  may  be  found  delin- 
quent,' on  the  requisition  of  the  town  clerk, 
whose  duty  It  is  made  to  look  after  this 
matter.  (2,)  '  No  person  shall  be  deemed 
qualified  to  keep  a  town  public  school,  un- 
1  h  h  II  produce  a  certificate  from  some 
abl  d  putable  schoolmaster  and  learned 
m      I  preceptor  of  some  academy,  or 

p  1  t  f  some  college,  that  he  is  quali- 
fl  d  t    k    p  such  school.' 

Th  iple    and    salntary   provisions, 

pi  d  th  another  dating  back  to  1691, 
empowermg  the  towns  to  build  suitable 
school-houses  by  tax  on  the  rateable  estates 
of  the  inhabitants,  rigidly  enforced  would 
have  kept  up  a  system  of  public  instruction 
on  a  uniform  basis  over  the  state,  when,  un- 
fortnnately,  in  1805  the  towns  were  author- 
ized to  divide  their  territory  into  districts ; 
and  school  districts  thus  constituted  were 
authorized  to  provide  school  accommoda- 
tion, appoint  a  local  committee,  and  in  gen- 
eral to  manage  the  public  school  in  their 
own  way.  The  lack  of  intelligent,  vi^Iant, 
and  responsible  town  inspectors  over  the 
district  schools  in  which  the  local  manage- 
ment was  left  to  themselves,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  academies  in  the  large  centers 
of  population  and  business,  which  met  the 
wants  of  the  educated,  were  followed  with 
the  same  real  or  relative  deterioration  which 
characterized  the  common  schools  of  New 
England,  generally. 

The  subject  of  school  improvement  at- 
tracted attention  as  early  as  1830,  in  the 
lyceum  movement  conducted  by  Josiah  Hol- 
brook,  and  was  continued  by  connty  com- 
mon school  conventions  and  associations 
begun  in  1836.  The  first  state  convention 
was  called  in  1843  ;  the  first  teachers'  insti- 
tute held  in  1845  ;  the  office  of  state  com- 
missioner of  common  schools  was  instituted 
by  the  Legislature  in  June,  1846 ;  and  the 
duty  of  the  State  in  respect  to  the  super- 


vision of  schools,  which  it  makes  obligatory 
on  the  towns,  has  since  been  recognized  tn 
some  form,  and  at  present  by  a  State  Board 
constituting  the  Governor  and  council,  and 
the  Supenntendent  of  public  instruction 
acting  through  county  coramissionera,  or 
rather  through  a  commissioner  for  each  of 
the  eight  counties  into  which  the  State  is 
divided.  A  private  Normal  school  was  in- 
stituted in  1845  at  Reed's  Ferry  by  Prof. 
Wm.  Ruaaeli,  and  a  State  Normal  school  ea- 
tablished  in  1870  at  Plymouth. 

To  supply  the  want  of  the  old  town  gram- 
mar school,  an  act  was  passed  in  1837  giv- 
ing to  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  any 
other  town  which  chose  to  adopt  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  authority  to  establish  two 
high  schools,  one  for  males  and  the  other 
for  females,  and  provide  for  a  graded  course 
of  studies  in  connection  with  the  district 
schools.  The  same  authority  was  gii'en  to 
central  districts  by  the  Act  of  1848. 

In  1872  there  were  2,452  common  schools 
tanght  in  2,284  districts,  located  in  233 
towns,  with  a  registered  attendance  of  72,672 
pupils,  under  3,826  teachers  (3,241  females). 
The  whole  amount  raised  for  school  pur- 
poses was  $468,537,  of  which  $11,565  was 
paid  the  superintendents  of  town  commit- 
tees for  their  services.  The  buildings  and 
sites  of  school-houses  were  valued  at  $1,- 
870,000.  According  to  the  census  of  1870 
there  were  7,618  persons  over  ten  years  of 
^e  who  could  not  read,  and  9,826  who 
could  not  write. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  since 
1846  to  protect  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  employed  in  fectories  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments  from  excessive 
labor,  and  secure  to  all  children  elementary 
instruction,  which  culminated  in  1871  ia 
'  An  Act  to  compel  children  to  attend 
school,'  which  ordains  that  all  parents, 
guardians,  or  masters  of  any  child  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  residing 
within  two  miles  of  a  public  school,  shall 
send  such  child  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each 
year,  six  of  which  must  be  consecutive,  un- 
less such  child  shall  be  excluded  from  such 
attendance  on  the  ground  of  physical  or 
mental  inability  to  profit  by  such  attend- 
ance ;  or  ia  instructed  in  the  same  period  ia 
a  private  school  or  at  home,  under  penalties 
for  violation,  $10  for  the  first  and  $20  for 
each  subsequent  offense,  to  be  recovered  as 
in  an  action  of  debt.  A  penalty  attaches  to 
school  officers  for  not  executing  the  law. 
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New  Jersey  was  first  settled  in  1627,  and 
adopted  its  first  constitution  as  a  State  in 
llle,  witli  an  area  at  that  time  of  8,320 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1790  of 
184,139,  which  in  1870  had  increased  to 
906,096,  with  a  valuation  of  taxable  proper- 
ty of  $624,868,971. 

The  constitution  of  1776-  contains  no 
allusion  to  schools  or  education;  nor  prior  to 
the  colonial  period  was  there  any  legislation 
respecting  common  schools.  In  1816  an 
act  to  create  a  fund  for  the  support  of  free 
schools  was  adopted,  and  the  first  distribu- 
tion of  its  income  took  place  under  the  act 
of  1826,  passed  'to  establish  common 
schools.'  By  this  act  towns  were  authorized 
to  raise  money  to  support  schools  by  tax, 
and  must  i-aise  in  this  way  a  sum  sufficient 
to  entitle  it  to  any  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  school  fund;  but  it  was  not  till  ten 
years  later  that  towns  were  compelled  to 
raise  a  specified  sum  every  year,  nor  till 
1871  that  the  schools  were  made  free  by  a 
State  school  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  valuation. 

The  first  educational  convention  in  the 
State  was  held  in  1828,  at  Trenton,  and 
from  that  time  the  subject  of  school  im- 
provement was  agitated  in  county  and  state 
meetings  until  1838,  when  a  large  meeting 
of  delegates  from  every  part  of  the  State 
was  held  at  Trenton,  presided  over  by  Chief 
Justice  Hornblower,  and  the  address  of 
which  to  the  people  of  the  State  was  drawn 
up  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Doane.  From  this 
rousing  address  we  make  a  brief  extract': 

We  address  you  as  the  sovereign  people,  and  we 
say  that  it  is  your  duty  and  your  highest  interest  to 
provide  and  maintain,  witliiu  the  reach  of  every 
child,  the  means  of  such  an  edncation  as  will  quali^ 
-him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the 
Republic;  and  will  enable  him,  by  subsequent  exer- 
tion, in  the  free  exercise  of  the  unconquerable  will, 
to  attain  the  highest  eminence  in  knowledge  and 
power  which  God  may  place  within  his  reach.  We 
utterly  repudiate  as  unworthy,  not  of  freemen  only, 
but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that  there  is  lo  be  an 
educatioa  for  the  poor  as  such.  Has  Ood  provided 
for  the  poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thmner  sky,  a  paler 
air?  Does  not  the  glorious  sun  pour  down  his 
golden  Bood  as  cheerily  upon  the  poor  man's  hovel 
as  upon  the  rich  man's  palace  ?  Have  not  the  cot- 
ter's children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all  the  freshness, 
verdure,  fragraoee,  melody  and  beauty  of  luxuriant 
Nature  as  the  pale  soos  of  kings  ?  Or  is  it  on  the 
mind  that  God  has  stamped  the  imprint  of  a  baser 
birth,  so  that  the  poor  man's  child  knows  with  an 
Inborn  certainly  that  his  lot  is  to  cruwl  and  not  to 
climb?  It  is  not  so.  God  has  not  done  it.  Uan 
can  not  do  it.  Mind  Is  immortal.  Mind  is  im- 
perial. It  bears  no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or 
poor.    It  heeds  no  bound  of  time  or  place,  of  rank 


It  asks  but  freedom ;  it  requires 
but  light.  It  is  heaven-bom,  and  aspires  to  heaven. 
Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it.  Poverty  can  not  re- 
press it.  Difflcultiea  do  but  stimulate  its  vigor. 
And  the  poor  tallow-chandler's  son  that  sits  up  all 
the  night  lo  read  the  book  which  an  apprentice 
lends  hirn,  leat  tbe  master's  eye  should  miss  it  in 
the  morning,  shall  stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall 
add  new  provinces  to  the  domain  of  science,  shall 
bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen  cord,  and  bring  it 
harmless  from  tlie  skies.  Iha  common  school  is 
common,  not  aa  inferior,  not  as  the  school  for  the 
poor  men's  children,  but  as  the  light  and  air  and 

The  office  of  State  Superintendent  was 
created  in  1846.  The  first  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  formed  for  Essex  County  in 
1847,  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  formed  in  1853.  The  first  Teachers' 
Institute  was  held  at  Sommerville  in  1851, 
and  provision  was  made  for  their  being  held 
by  the  State  for  the  first  time  in  1854.  The 
State  Normal  School,  after  years  of  agita- 
tion was  established  in  1858.  Special 
authority  to  the  large  cities  to  establish 
graded  schools  was  given  to  the  city  of 
Patterson  in  1836,  and  subsequently  extend- 
ed and  exercised  by  most  of  the  la^e  cities. 

The  school  authorities  are :  (1,)  The  State 
Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  Gtov- 
emor,  Attorney-General,  Comptroller,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  President  of  the  Senate, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  State  Normal  School;  (2,)  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board,  of  which  he  is  secre- 
tary, and  who,  with  the  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School,  constitutes  a  Board  of  Ex- 
amination; (3,)  County  Superintendents, 
appointed  by  the  Board,  who,  with  the  City 
Superintendents,  elected  by  the  City  Boards 
of  Education,  constitute  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  School  Superintendents;  (4,)  Town- 
ship Board  of  School  Trustees. 

"The  means  to  support  common  schools 
in  1871  were:  (1,)  the  income  (135,000)  of 
the  school  fund  (capital|792,190)  and  State 
appropriation  (165,000  to  make),  $100,000 ; 
(2,)  township  school  tax,  $44,467;  district 
school  tax,  $18,144;  surplus  revenue,  $31,- 
654;  two  mill  State  school  tax,  |1, 168,803; 
appropriation  for  the  State  Normal,  and  Far- 
nnm  Schools.  Si  1,200 ;— total,  for  all  pur- 
poaos,  82,263,070.  Total  valuation  of  school 
buildings  and  grounds,  14,966,788. 

Out  of  258,227  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  18  years,  161,683  were  en- 
rolled in  public  schools;  of  the  number  en- 
rolled, 15,594  attended  ten  months,  21,601 
eight  months,  26,570  six  months,  33,158 
four  and  63,429  less  than  four  months. 
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New  York,  settled  as  early  as  1609,  had 
by  the  first  national  census  of  1792,  on  an 
area  of  46,000  square  miles  a  population  of 
340,120,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to 
4,332,759,  with  taxable  property  to  the 
value  of  $1,967,001,185. 

In  the  first  constitution  of  1777  there  is 
no  reference  to  schools ;  in  that  of  1 822,  the 
proceeds  of  ail  State  lands  are  appropriated 
to  a  common  school  fund ;  and  in  the  third 
of  1846,  the  capital  of  several  educational 
funds  at  that  time  existing,  are  declared  in- 
violate, and  their  revenues  must  be  applied 
to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  donated. 

In  1784,  the  first  session  after  the  term- 
ination of  the  war,  an  act  was  passed  to 
alter  the  name  of  Kings  College,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  to  Columbia  College,  and  to 
erect  a  university.  This  act  was  superseded 
in  1787  by  another,  which  instituted  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  and  provides  for 
the  incorporation  by  Them  of  colleges  and 
academies.  To  this  board  has  been  given 
from  time  to  time,  duties  which  cover  the 
common  schools. 

The  first  act  for  the  encouragement  of  com- 
mon schools  was  drafted  by  Adam  Comstock, 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  in  1795,  by  which 
$50,000  were  annually  appropriated  for  five 
years  to  the  several  cities  and  towns,  'in 
which  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  resid- 
ing in  the  State  shall  be  instructed  in  the 
English  language  (taught  English  grammar), 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  such  other 
branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful 
and  necessary  to  complete  a  good  English 
education,'  The  boards  of  supervisors  were 
required  to  raise  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to  one 
half  of  that  appropriated  by  the  Slate,  to  be 
applied  in  like  manner.  At  the  end  of  four 
years  the  appropriation  was  not  renewed, 
and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Jedediali 
Peck,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  others, 
no  efficient  legislation  took  place  till  1812. 

In  1811,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gov., 
Tompkins,  a  commission,  with  Mr.  Peck 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  report  a  plan. 
for  establishing  a  system  of  common  aoboolsj 
which  was  done  in  1812,  afler  the  commissi 
sioners  had  conferred  with  friends  of  educa-' 
tion  in  different  parts  of  the  Stftte,  and' 
studied  the  rise  and  progress  of  similar  sys- 
tems in  neighboring  States.  The  following 
are  the  outlines  of  their  plan;  'That  the 
several  towns  in  the  Si  ate  be  divided  into 
school    districts,   by  three   commissioners, 


elected  by  the  citiaens  qualified  to  vote  for 
town  officers;  that  three  trustees  be  elected 
in  each  district,  to  whom  shall  be  confided 
the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  school 
to  be  established  therein ;  that  the  interest 
of  the  school  fund  be  divided  among  the 
different  counties  and  towns,  according  to 
their  respective  population,  as  ascertained 
by  the  successive  census  of  the  United 
States ;  that  the  proportions  received  by  th? 
respective  towns  be  subdivided  among  tha 
districts  into  which  such  towns  shall  be 
divided,  according  to  the  number  of  children 
in  each,  between  the  ^ges  of  5  and  15  years; 
that  each  town  raise  by  tax  annually  as  much 
money  as  it  shall  have  received  from  the 
school  fund;  that  the  gross  amount  of 
moneys  received  from  the  State  and  raised 
by  the  towns  be  appropfjated  exclusively  tp 
the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  teachers; 
and  that  the  whole  system  be  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  Appointment.' 

These  features  were  embodied  in  the  aqt 
of  1812,  and  under  the  «[trefal  administra- 
tion of  Gideon  Hawley,  a  iUative  of  Con- 
necticut, as  au peri (iten dent,  the  system  went 
into  operation,  to  gather  strength  and  ex- 
pansion from  yew  to  yew,  and  contribute 
by  its  beneficent  results  to  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  common  schools  in 
other  States. 

In  1839,  the  superintendent  (John  C. 
Spencer)  was  authoriaed  to.  appoint  a  County 
Board  of  School  Visitors  to  serve  gratuitona- 
ly  in  their  several  counties,  and  so  favorably 
received  were  the  reports  of  these  school 
visitors,  that  in  1841  the  legislature,  by  » 
nearly  unanimous  vote,  provided  for  the  ap- 
poiutaient  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for 
each  county,  biennially,  of  a  County  Super- 
intendent, chained  with  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  interests  of  the  several  schools 
under  his  jurisdiction.  No  previous  act  had 
imparted  sueh  general  activity  to  school 
affairs  as  this;  But  in  1847  the  office  was 
abolished,  and  tlje  supervision  of  the  schools, 
examinntion  of  teitcliers,  the  appointment 
and  disbursement  of  the  school  fund,  were 
intrusted  to  a  single  officer  in  each  town. 
In  1857,  the  operation  of  town  supervision 
proving  unsatisfactory,  provision  was  made 
for  .the  appointment  of  School  Commission- 
ers in  districts.  There  were  135  city  and 
district  commissioners  in  1871. 

The  law  of  18.12  provided  for  the  support 
of  schools  out  of  .the  income  of  the  scxio<4- 
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fund  and  a  tax  upon  the  towns  equal  to  its 
distributive  share  of  tlie  echool  laoaey,  at 
first  optional,  but  afterwards  obligatory, 
through  the  county  tax.  In  1814,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  district  were  authorized  to  sup- 
ply any  deficiency  in  the  means  to  pay  tbi 
wages  of  teachers,  by  collecting  It  from  the 
parents  or  patrons  of  the  school  in  propc^- 
tioQ  to  the  attendance  of  their  children.  In 
1649,  the  rate  bills  were  abolished,  leaving 
the  deficiency,  after  applying  the  public 
money  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages, 
to  be  made  up  by  district  taxation.  This 
act  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  '249,872  in  its  fovor, 
and  91,151  against  it.  In  ISAO  the  Free 
School  Act,  as  it  was  called,  was  repealed  ; 
but  being  again  submitted  to  the  people,  the 
act  itself  was  sustained.  In  ISSl  the  law 
was  repealed,  and  the  State  taxation  of 
1800,000  was  levied,  to  be  distributed  with 
the  school  moneys  in  the  wipport  of  schools, 
instead  of  the  countj"  tax,  equal  in  amount  to 
the  annual  distribution  from  the  school  fund. 
In  1856,  to  the  State  tax  of  $800,000,  a 
levy  of  three-fouriihs  of  a  mill  upon  every 
dollar  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  made, 
which  has  since  been  increased  to  one  and 
one-fourth  of  a  mill,  yielding  in  1872  the 
net  sum  of  $2,565,672. 

To  secure  the  services  of  well  qualified 
teachers,  and  to  exclude  the  incompetent 
and  immoral,  was  a  primary  object  with  the 
commissioners  who  reported  the  original 
school  law  of  1811,  This  they  aimed  to 
effect  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to 
whom  the  examination  of  all  candidates  was 
^ven,  and  without  whose  certificate  no 
teacher  could  be  legally  employed.  This 
mode  tested  the  attainments  of  candidates, 
but  provided  no  way  in  advance  of  actual 
experience  of  acquiring  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge whereby  better  qualifications  could  be 
had  of  principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 
To  remedy  this,  Gov.  Clinton  in  1825  and 
in  1826  recommended  a  'seminary  for  the 
education  of  teachers  in  those  useful  branches 
of  knowledge  already  introduced  in  all  onr 
common  schools,'  a/ad  in  1828  he  urges  the 
establishment  in  each  'County  of  a  Monitorial 
High  School  (after  the  model  of  one  in  Liv- 
inffston  County,  under  the  charge  of  C.  C. 
Felton — afterwards  President  of  Harvard 
College),  '  in  which  better  methods  of  teach- 
ing shall  be  at  once  taught  and  exemplified.' 
In  1826,  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer,  from  the 
literature  Committee  of   the   Senate   (to 


whom  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor 
had  been  referred),  recommended  that  the 
income  of  the  Literature  Fund  should  be 
divided  among  the  academies,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  elaasica!  students, 
but  to  the  number  of  'persons  instructed  in 
each,  who  shall  have  been  licensed  as  teach- 
ers of  public  schools  by  the  proper  board.' 
In  1827,  Mr.  Spencer,  ifroro  the  same  com- 
mittee, reported  an  act  by  which  the  Litera- 
ture Fund  was  increased  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose in  the  preamble  '  of  promoting  the 
education  of  teachers,'  '  the  incompetency 
of  the  great  mass  of  whom  is  radical  and 
defeats  the  whole  system,  and  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  dissem- 
inating the  blessings  of  education.' 

In  1834,  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
Literature  Fund  was  set  apart  '  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  regents  to  such  academies, 
subject  to  their  visitation,  as  will  provide  for 
the  education  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools.'  Under  this  provision,  one  academy 
was  selected  in  each  of  the  eight  senatorial 
districts,  in  which  was  erected  a  department 
devoted  to  this  particular  work,  known  as 
the  Teachers'  Department;  and  in  1838,  by 
an  act  appropriating  the  income  of  the 
United  States  Deposit  Fund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  $36,000  was  appropriated 
to  the  several  academies  on  condition  that 
*  the  academies  receiving  any  of  its  distribu- 
tive share  equal  to  $700  should  establish 
and  maintain  a  department  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  common  sdio.ol  teachers.'  Under 
this  provision  the  number  of  academies  with 
this  special  course  for  teachers  was  increased 
to  fifteen  ;  and  in  1871,  under  a  revision  of 
the  previous  legislation  on  the  subject  in 
18B5,  'the  science  of  common  school  teach- 
ing' was  taught  to  'teachers'  classes'  in  87 
academies,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,494 
pupil  teachers. 

In  1840,  Pro£  Potter,  of  Union  College 
(afterwards  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania), 
in  a  special  report  founded  on  a  personal 
visit  to  the  academies  having  teachers'  de- 
partments, recommends  'the  establishment 
of  one  institution  at  the  capital,  devoted  ex- 
clusively tio  the  education  of  teachers.'  The 
same  recommendation  was  indorsed  by  the 
superintendent  (John  C.  Spencer),  in  his  re- 
port to  the  legislature  of  that  year.  In 
1844,  the  committee  on  colleges,  academies, 
and  common  schools,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, through  the  chairman  (Mr, 
Hulburt),  after  visitmg  the  Normal  Schools 
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of  Massachusetts  reported  a  bill  to  establish 
B  Normal  School  at  Albany  '  for  the  instruc- 
tioQ  aod  practice  of  teachers  for  common 
schools  ill  the  science  of  education  and  in 
the  art  of  teaching,'  appropriating  $10,000 
annually  for  five  years  for  its  support.  This 
school,  in  a  bailding  furnished  gratuitously 
by  the  city  of  Albany,  went  into  operation 
in  December,  1844;  and,  after  a  successful 
trial  of  four  years,  received  in  1848  fron 
the  state  a  special  appropriation  to  providi 
permanent  accommodations,  and  an  annaal 
appropriation  of  JI2,000  for  its  support 
In  1863,  aid  was  extended  to  the  Training 
School  at  Oswego,  which  was  formally  recog- 
nized a  State  Normal  School  in  1866 ;  and 
in  1864,  provision  was  made  for  six  other 
institutions  located  in  different  parts  of 
State ;  the  citizens  of  Brockport,  Fredonia, 
Cortland,  Potsdam,  Geneseo,  and  Bufl'alo 
having  furnished  suitable  buildings  at  an  ag- 
grt^ate  expense  of  $500,000.  The  value 
of  tbe  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools  is  estimated 
$829,739,  and  the  annual  expense  to  main- 
tain them,  at  $150,000.  With  the  Normal 
pupils  are  lai^e  schools  and  classes  of 
children  whose  exercisesare  made  subsidiary 
to  the  main  object  of  the  institution.  In 
1872,  there  were  5,807  students  in  attend- 
ance on  the  different  departments  of  the  8 
Normal  schools. 

In  1839,  Francis  Dwight secured  the  con- 
solidation of  all  the  school  districts  in 
Geneva,  and  inaugurated  the  union  or  graded 
system  in  New  York ;  and  in  1840  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  District  School 
Journal,  a  copy  of  which  the  superintendent 
obtained  authority  to  send  to  every  school 
district. 

By  the  Union  Free  School  Act  of  1863, 
cities  and  villE^es  divided  into  districts  were 
enabled  to  consolidate  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  graded  schools,  and  for  making 
them  free  in  advance  of  the  genera!  free 
school  act  of  1867.  Under  the  operation 
of  this  act,  more  than  ninety  academies  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  such  districts 
were  absorbed  into  the  general  system,  be- 
coming the  High  Schools  of  tlie  united  dis- 
tricts. The  whole  number  of  such  schools  in 
1870  was  694. 

l/In  1836,  the  first  legislative  provision  for 
school  libraries  was  made.  To  James  Wads- 
worth  of  Genesi'o,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
belongs  the  credit  of  originating  the  system 
of  district  school  libraries.     In  1811,  in  a 


letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Gov.  Tompkins  to  report  to 
the  legislature  a  system  for  the  organization 
and  establishment  of  common  schools,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  {after  giving  the  outline  of  the 
system  of  common  schools  actually  adopted), 
suggested  that  '  it  should  be  made  the  duty 
of  Uie  State  Commissioner  to  send  to  the 
school  inspector  of  each  town  a  "  Lancaster 
Manual,"  containing  observations  on  teach- 
ing and  school  government,  and  thus  diffuse 
throughout  the  State  the  latest  and  most 
practical  information  as  to  approved  meth- 
ods.' In  1832  he  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  distribution  of  a  copy  of  "Hall's 
Lectures  on  School  Teaching,"  to  each 
school  district  (9,000),  and  in  1833  recom- 
mended the  incorporation  into  the  school  act 
of  a  provision  authorizing  a  majority  of  the 
voters  'to  raise  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of 
each  district  $1S  or  120  as  a  commence- 
ment of,  and  $5  or  $10  annually,  as  a  peren- 
nial spring,  to  purchase  and  sustain  a  school 
library,'  until  1836,  when  the  foundation  of 
the  district  school  library  was  laid  by  tbe 
passage  of  an  act  giving  the  authority  as 
above  suggested.  To  secure  a  beginning  in 
this  direction,  Mr,  Wadsworth  offered  to  pay 
one-fourth  of  the  $20  to  all  districts  in  Avon 
and  Geneseo,  and  then  offered  S20  to  the 
first  five  districts  in  Henrietta  which  should 
adopt  the  same,  and  employed  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Page  to  give  lectures  on  the  subject,  in  all 
towns  of  Livingston  County,  and  in  other 
sections.  In  1838  he  labored  to  secure 
the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  through  the  exertions  of 
the  Hon.  G.  W.  Patterson,  who  was  then 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Hon.  D.  D, 
Barnard,  chairman  of  the  committee,  this 
was  accomplished,  and  $55,000  was  annually 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.  To  his  labors 
in  this  direction  should  be  added  the  publi- 
cation, at  his  expense,  of  The  School  and 
the  Schoolmaster — the  first  prepared  by 
Prof.  Alonzo  Porter,  and  the  last  by  George 
B.  Emerson  of  Boston,  and  the  distribution 
of  over  15,000  copies,  one  to  each  school 
district,  and  to  town  and  county  school 
officers.  Mr.  Wadsworth  also  paid  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  edition  of  Cousin's 
Report  on  ike  School  System  of  Prussia 
in  1834,_and  aided  J.  Orville  Taylor  in  the 
publication  of  the  Common  School  Advocate 
from  1835  to  1838. 

The  common    schools    are   situated   in 
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11,350  districts,  taught  in  houses  which, 
with  their  sites,  are  valued  at  $33,468,268, 
acooramodatiog  1,038, 147  children  ia  attend- 
ance some  portion  of  the  year  (to  which 
should  be  added  5,807  in  normal  schools, 
30,370  in  academies,  3,194  in  colleges, 
135,433  in  privateschools),  taught  by  28,217 
teachers  {21,868  females).  The  average 
daily  attendance  of  children  attending  the 
common  schools  is  placed  at  493,648. 

The  means  for  the  support  of  schools  for 
the  year  1872  were  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources,  via.,  Tho  Common  School 
Fund  (13,004,513),  $170,000 ;  United  States 
Deposit  Fund  ($4,414,520),  income  $165,- 
OOO ;  State  school  tax  (1+  per  cent,  on  the 
valuation),  12,610,784 ;  by  boa!  tax,  $6,662,- 
994,  making  a  total  of  $10,874,910.  Among 
the  items  of  expenditure  we  find,  for  the 
wages  of  common  school  teachers,  $8,510,- 
164;  district  school  libraries,  $30,917; 
school  apparatus,$179,166;  colored  schools, 
$678,682 ;  school  construction  and  furni- 
ture, $1,982,547;  incidental  expenses, 
$1,164,142 ;  appropriation  for  academies, 
$44,646 ;  teachers'  classes  in  academies, 
$15,345;  Teachers'  Institutes,  $16,171; 
Normal  Schools,  $128,723;  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, $36,000;  Indian  schools,  $6,837;  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  $18,127  ; 
regents  of  universities,  $6,349 ;  printing 
registers  for  school  districts,  $13,000.  To 
these  items  should  be  added  the  following 
not  included  in  the  aggregate  above  given  : 
deaf  and  dumb  institution,  $103,923 ; 
institution  for  the  blind  at  New  York, 
$59,903  ;  institution  for  the  blind  at  Batavia, 
$40,500 ;  state  asylum  for  idiots,  $60,000 ; 
orphan  asylums,  $9,000;  school  commis- 
sioners'salaries,  $90,187;  state  reformatory 
at  Elmira,  $198,000. 

The  enormous  sums  expended  for  the 
common  schools  of  New  York  will  be  real- 
ized in  the  fact  that  from  1850,  when  the 
school  expenditure  was  $1,807,684,  to  1872, 
when  the  total  expenditure  was  $9,607,903 
' — a  period  of  22  years — the  aggregate  ex- 
penditure was  nearly  $106,146,344. 

In  1825,  orphans  In  special  asylums  were 
first  recognized  as  entitled  to  the  distribu- 
tion share  of  any  money  appropriated  to 
common  schools,  which  is  now  made  the 
basis  of  the  special  appropriation  in  their 
behalf  to  the  amount,  m  1871,  of  $472,760. 

In  1866,  the  superintendent  was  charged 
with     providing    schools    for    the    Indian 
children,  which  in  1871  numbered  1,073,  in 
27  schools,  at  a  cost  of  $8,669. 
2tl* 


The  ajatem  of  common  sclioola  resta  on  territorial 
subdivisious  of  the  Slate  known  ea  School  Districts, 
whose  boundaries  are  defined  and  altered  by  the 
School  Commlsffloner,  and  on  Union  Free  School 
Districts,  formed  with  special  powera  under  the  act 
of  1853,  and  the  City  Distriota  created  by  special 

The  officers  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  system,  beginning  at  the  lowest  point,  are : 

1.  Dislrict  Uttslfes — composed  of  one  or  three,  as 
the  district  may  decide.  The  three  act  as  a  board, 
and  the  solo  trustee  has  the  same  power  as  a  board 
of  three.  These  powera  and  duties  are;  to  cali 
meetinga;  to  malie  out  tax:  lists  and  warranla;  to 
purchase  sites,  and  build  or  hire  achool-iiouaea ;  to 
jnaure  district  property;  to  have  the  custody  and 
safe  keeping  of  the  school-house  and  other  property ; 
to  contract  with  and  employ  teachers,  and  pay 
them ;  and  generally  to  attend  to  sU  the  business  of 
the  district.  They  must  malfe  in  October  of  every 
year,  a  return  in  form  and  substance  as  required  by 
law,  to  tlie  School  Commissioner,  as  the  basis  of  aU 
school  statiaticB,  and  such  other  information  as  the 
Stale  Superintendent  may  Pcota  time  to  time  require. 
There  is  also  a  diatrict  clerk,  collector,  and  librarian. 

2.  Tbwn  Clerk  /or  each  town — is  required  to  Iteep 
in  his  office  all  books,  maps,  papers,  and  record 
touching  schools;  to  record  in  a  book  the  certiflcal« 
of  upportioument  of  school  moneys;  to  notify  tho 
trustees  of  the  filiDg  of  such  certificate;  to  obtain 
from  trustees  their  annual  reports;  to  thmigh  the 
School  Commissioner  with  the  names  and  post-ofBoe 
address  of  all  district  officers;  to  distribute  to  trus- 
tees all  books  and  blanks  forwarded  to  him  for  their 
use ;  to  6ie  and  record  the  final  accounts  of  super- 
visors ;  to  preserve  the  supervisor's  bond ;  to  file 
and  keep  the  description  of  district  boundaries;  and 
when  called  upon,  to  take  part  in  the  erection  or 
alteration  of  a  school  district.  The  supervisor  for 
each  town  receives  all  moneys  destined  for  school 
purposes  in  the  town,  and  disburses  according  to 
law  and  the  special  direction  of  the  State  Superin- 
teudent. 

3.  Sditiol  Commisaionera — elected  &r  certain  dis- 
tricts originally  established  by  boards  of  supervisors, 
but  now  determined  by  law  to  the  number  of  113 
for  the  State.  They  have  power,  and  it  is  their 
duty,  to  see  that  the  bouodanes  of  districts  are  cor- 
rectly described ;  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools; 
to  advise  with  and  counsel  the  trustees;  to  look 
after  the  condition  of  the  aehool-hooaea,  and  con- 
demn such  as  are  entirely  unlit  for  use ;  to  recom- 
mend studies  and  text-hooka;  to  examine  and 
license  teachers ;  to  eiamiue  charges  against  teach- 
ers, and,  on  sufficient  proof,  annul  their  certificates; 
and  when  required  by  the  Superintendent,  to  take 
and  report  testimony  in  eaaea  of  appeal.  It  is  also 
their  duty,  annually,  to  apportion  and  divide  among 
the  diatncle  the  school  moneys  apportioned  to  their 
respective  counties  by  tlie  Supermtendeni  of  Public 
Instnwtion. 

4.  Deparimeni  of  Piiblic  Instrudiim. — The  head  of 
this  department  is  t)ie  State  Superintendent,  which 
office  was  originally  independent,  but  in  1822  as 
such,  was  abolisijed  and  its  duties  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  performed  thera  through  a 
special  clerk  or  deputy,  until  1851,  when  it  was 
again  separated  and  instituted  into  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  superintendent  is  elected 
by  joint  ballot  of  Senate  and  Assembly.    He  holda 
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ofiloe  Tor  three  years ;  has  general  RUperi 
of  tiie  public  schools,  visits  them,  inquires  into  their 
management,  and  advises  and  directs  in  regard  to 
their  course  of  instraccioa  and  diacipline.  He  ap- 
portions aad  distributes  the  public  maneys  appro- 
priated by  Che  State  for  the  support  of  sclioola ;  ( 
amines  the  aupplementary  apportionments  made 
all  the  districts  by  the  School  Commissioners,  and 
sees  that  to  each  district  is  set  apart  its  proportion- 
ate share,  and  that  the  same  is  expended  by  the 
trusteua,  and  paid  by  the  supervisors  of  towns, 
cording  to  law.  He  gives  advice  and  direction 
school  ofhcers,  teachers,  and  inhabitants  upoa  all 
questions  arisit^  under  the  school  lairs.  He  estab- 
liahes  rules  and  regulations  concerning  appeals. 
He  hears  and  decides  all  appeals,  iuvolving  school 
controversies,  that  are  brought  before  him,  and  his 
decision  is  QnaL  He  is  chai^d  with  the  genera] 
control  and  management  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in 
tlie  several  oouuttes  of  the  State;  is  authorized  to 
employ  teachers  and  lecturers  tor  the  institutes,  and 
Co  pay  them,  and  to  certify  the  accounta  for  es:- 
penses  incurred  by  the  commissioners  in  conducting 
the  same  He  is  required  by  the  law  lo  visit  the 
institutes,  and  to  advise  and  to  direct  concerning 
their  proper  management.  He  establishes  rules  and 
regulations  concern] Dg  district  school  libraries;  lie 
makes  appointments  of  State  pupils  to  the  institu- 
tions ibr  the  instructiOD  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
for  the  blind,  upon  the  ceTtiUcate  of  the  proper  local 
officers;  and  he  visits  and  esamines  into  the  con- 
dfcion  and  maDagemenC  of  these  institutions.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Kormal  School  at  Albany,  and  apportions  among 
the  counties  the  number  of  pupils  to  which  each  is 
entitled.  He  is  one  of  the  board  for  the  selection 
of  the  places  in  which  to  establish  any  additional 
Normal  Schools.  After  the  schools  are  established, 
he  baa  general  supervision  and  direction  of  them; 
he  appoints  the  local  board  io  mantle  them;  he 
approves  the  rules  for  their  government;  he  directs 
the  form  of  their  reports;  and  all  payments  for 
their  support  are  paid  upon  his  certificate.  He  ap- 
proves the  course  of  study;  the  number  of  teachers 
and  their  tvages  are  subject  to  his  approval ;  he  can 
cause  one  or  more  of  the  schools  to  be  composed 
of  males,  and  one  or  more  of  females,  ia  his  discre- 
tion ;  and  he  decides  upon  the  manner  in  which 
pupils  shall  be  admitted  from  the  several  parts  of 
the  State.  He  has  similar  powers  over  tlie  Oswego 
Normal  School,  and  six  similar  schools  since  estab- 
lished. He  has  charge  of  all  the  Indian  schools  in 
the  State,  employs  loral  agents  to  superintend  them, 
visits  them,  and  directs  conceroiog  the  erection  and 
repair  of  their  school-houses,  and  determines  the 
branches  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  the  schools. 
He  is,  ex-oficio,  a  R^^nt  of  the  University  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  teachers'  classes  in 
academies.  He  is  also,  ex-ojtdo,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Idiot  Asylum,  and  the 
Cornell  University.  He  receives  and  compiles  the 
abstracts  of  the  reports  fVom  all  the  school  districts 
in  the  State,  setting  forth  their  condition  and  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  each  year.  He  makes,  annually,  to  the 
legislature  a  report  of  the  condition  of  all  the  schools 
and  institutions  under  his  supervision,  and  recom- 
mends such  measures  as,  in  Ilia  judgment,  will  con- 
tribute to  their  welfare  and  etSclency. 
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NORTH   OAROLINA. 

North  Carolina  was  first  settled  in  1653, 
and  in  1720  had  on  an  area  of  45,000 
square  miles  a  populatioit  of  393,751 
(100,578  slaves),  which  in  1870  had  in- 
creased to  1,071,361  (391,650  colored), 
with  $624,868,971  taxable  property. 

The  first  official  allusion  to  the  want  of 
schools  in  North  Carolina  is  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  Governor  Johnston,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  in  his  address  to  the 
Le^slature,  in  EdentOD,  iu  1786;  and  the 
first  effectual  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
literature  was  a  law  passed  in  1763,  for  the 
erection  of  a  school-house  in  the  town  of 
Newbero.  A  similar  law  applicable  to  the 
town  of  Edenton  was  passed  next  year. 

In  1770,  an  act  for  founding,  establishing, 
and  endowing  Queens  College  in  the  town 
of  Charlotte,  Mecklenbei^  County,  was  re- 
pealed by  royal  proclamation,  and  its 
re-enactment  in  the  year  following  met  with 
the  same  fate.  In  1776  this  county,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Continental  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, declared  the  State  forever  absolved 
from  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  in 
the  year  following  incorporated  'the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Liberty  Hall,  in  the 
County  of  Mecklenberg,'  with  the  following 
preamble  ;  '  Whereas,  the  proper  education 
of  youth  in  this  infant  community  is  highly 

J,  and  would  answer  the  most  valu- 
beneficial  purposes  to  this  State 
id  the  good  people  thereof;  and  whereas, 
a   very    promising    experiment  hath  been 
made  at  a  seminary  in  the  County  of  Meck- 
lenhei^,  and   a    number    of    youths   there 
taught  have    made  great  advancements  in 
the   knowledge    of  the  learned  languages, 
in   the   rudiments     of   the   arts  and 
ices,  in   the   course   of  a  regular  and 
finished   education,  which  they  have  since 
completed   at  various  colleges  in  different 
parts  of  America ;  and  whereas,  the   sem- 
mary  aforesaid,   and   the   several  teachers 
who  have  successively  taught  and  presided 
therein,  have   hitherto   been  almost  wholly 
ipported  by  private  subscriptions,  in  order 
therefore,  that  said  subscriptions  and  other 
gratuities  may  be  legally  possessed  and  duly 
applied,   and    the    said   seminary,    by   the 
tme   of  Liberty  Hall,  may  become   more 
Ltensively  and  generally  useful,  for  the  en- 
luragement  of  liberal  knowledge   in   lan- 
guages, arts,  and  sciences,  and  for  diffusing 
the  great   advantages    of    education    upon 
',  liberal,  easy,  and  generous  terms,'  &c. 
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The  institution  was  born  in  stormy  times, 
and  the  enterprise,  after  the  trustees  made 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  a  presi- 
dent from  Princeton  College,  and  sumcient 
funds,  was  abandoned. 

In  the  State  Constitution,  framed  at 
Halifax  in  December,  1'776,  they  provided 
'that  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established 
by  the  Legislattti'e  for  the  convenient 
struction  of  youth,  with  sucb  salaries  to  the 
maters,  2>"id  by  the  public,  as  may  enable 
them  to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  all 
useful  learning  shall  beenoour^ed  in  one  or 
more  universities.'  The  establishment  of 
public  schools  was  thus  expressly  enjoined 
upon  the  Legislature;  and  the  order  in 
which  the  puWic  school  and  the  university 
is  mentioned,  shows  the  connection  and  de- 
pendence which  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution thought  shonld  exist  between  them. 
The  language  was  mandatory, — '  schools 
shall  be  established  by  the  Legislat 
The  schools  were  to  be  fit,  '  convenient,' 
accessible  to  all ;  and  the  salaries  to 
the  masters  were  to  be  ^paid  by  the  public 
They  provided,  first,  in  the  organic  law,  for 
the  instfiictiott  of  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  public  charge  ;  and  secondly,  for 
'  one  or  more  universities,'  in  which  *  all 
useful  learning'  should  be  encouraged. 
In  1V89,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
was  established  and  endowed,  but  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  common  schools. 
Speaking  of  this  period.  Judge  Murphey,  in 
an  address  in  1827,  remarks  : 

'The  number  of  our  literanr  men  has 
been  small  when  compared  with  our  popu- 
lation ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  we  look  on  the  condition  of  the  State 
since  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
When  the  war  ended,  the  people  were  in 
poverty,  society  in  disorder,  morals  and 
manners  almost  prostrate.  Order  was  to  be 
restored  to  society,  and  eaei^y  to  the  laws, 
before  industry  could  repair  the  fortunes  of 
the  people;  schools  were  to  be  established 
for  the  education  of  youth,  and  congrega- 
tions formed  for  preaching  the  gospel,  be- 
fore the  public  morals  could  be  amended. 
Time  was  required  to  effect  these  objects ; 
and  the  most  important  of  them,  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  was  the  longest  neglected. 
Before  this  university  went  into  operation 
in  1794,  there  was  not  more  than  three 
schools  in  the  State,  in  which  the  rudiments 
of  a  classical  education  could  be  acquired. 
The   most  prominent    and   useful  of  these 
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schools  was  kept  by  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  of 
Giiiltbrd  County.  He  instituted  it  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  continued  it 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  usefulness 
of  Dr,  Caldwell  to  the  literature  of  North 
Carolina  will  never  be  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated; but  the  opportunities  of  instruction 
in  his  school  were  very  limited.  There  was 
no  library  attached  to  it ;  his  stndents  were 
supplied  with  a  few  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  Euclid's  Elements  of  Mathematics 
and  Martin's  Natural  Philosophy.  Moral 
Philosophy  was  taught  from  a  syllabus  of 
lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Witherspoon  in 
Princeton  College.  The  students  had  no 
books  on  history  or  miscellaneous  literature. 
There  were,  indeed,  very  few  in  the  State, 
except  in  the  library  of  lawyers  who  lived 
in  the  commercial  towns.  I  well  remember, 
that  after  completir^  my  course  of  studies 
under  Dr.  Caldwell,  Ispent  nearly  two  years 
without  finding  any  book  to  read  except 
some  old  works  on  theological  subjects. 
At  lepgth  I  accidentally  met  with  Voltaire's 
history  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden, 
an  odd  volume  of  Smollett's  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, and  an  abridgement  of  Don  Quixote. 
These  books  gave  me  a  taste  for  reading, 
which  I  had  no  opportunity  of  gratifying 
until  I  became  a  student  in  this  university 
in  the  year  1876.  Few  of  Dr.  Caldwell's 
students  had  better  opportunities  of  getting 
books  than  myself;  and  with  these  slender 
opportunities  of  instruction,  it  is  not  sur- 

f) rising  that  so  few  became  eminent  in  the 
iberal  professions.  At  this  day,  when 
Hbraries  are  established  in  all  our  towns, 
when  every  professional  man,  and  every 
respectable  gentleman  has  a  collection  of 
books,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  incon- 
veniences under  which  young  men  labored 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.' 

The  following  extract  from  the  number 
of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  for  the  22d 
of  June,  1795,  seems  to  present  a  brighter 

Eicture  of  the  advance  of  public  education, 
ut  it  will  be  seen  that  the  limited  number 
of  academies  named,  and  the  great  im- 
portance attached  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
able  to  prepare  youths  for  an  entrance  into 
■itself  at  that  time  hardly  in  ad- 
'  the  high  schoola  of  the  present 
day,  denote  no  very  high  degree  of  literary 
attainments,  and  would  hardly  in  our  times 
be  esteemed  worthy  of  a  newspaper  article, 
'  We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to 
the  public  that  the  Academy  at  Thyatira, 
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erected  and  conducted  by  Dr.  McCorkle ; 
the  Warrenton  Academy,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Eev,  Mr.  George ;  and  the 
Cnatham  and  Newbern  academies,  are  all 
in  a  very  flouriahing  state.  The  high  repu- 
tation and  great  experience  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  the  direction  of  these  sem- 
inaries will  insure  their  establishment  and 
success,  and  furnish  anuDslly  a  large  number 
of  students  prepared  to  enter  at  once  at  the 
university  upon  the  higher  branches. 

From  1789  to  1825,  though  the  '  old- 
field '  or  English  schools  were  multiplied, 
and  a  few  ac^eraies  and  high  schools  were 
established,  no  provision  was  made  for  com- 
mon schools.     In  1816,  Hon.  Archibald  D. 


and  highly  interesting  report  to  that  body 
on  the  subject  of  public  mstruction,  urging 
the  establishment  of  common  schools,  and 
also  of  an  institation  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  report  concluded  with  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  speakers  of  tke  two 
houses  to  appoint  three  persons  to  digest  a 
system  of  public  instruction,  and  submit  the 
same  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  The 
report  and  resolution  were  adopted ;  and 
subsequently,  and  it  is  presumed  under  this 
resolution,  Duncan  Cameron  and  Peter 
Browne,  Esqrs.,  and  the  Roy.  Joseph  Cald- 
well, the  President  of  the  University,  were 
charged  with  this  duty.  The  committee 
never  met,  but  a  report  was  prepared  by 
their  chairman,  and  laid  before  the  Assem- 
bly. In  1818,  Mr.  Murphey  made  another 
report,  more  in  detail  and  more  practical. 
'  In  1835,  the  Legislature  passed  the  first 
act  on  the  subject, — 'An  Act  to  creato 
a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  common 
schools.'  To  Bartlett  Yancey,  of  the  county 
of  Caswell,  ia  due  the  high  distinction  of 
having  conceived  and  penned  the  first  act 
for  the  estabhshment  and  promotion  of  com- 
mon schools.  This  act  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose certain  stocks,  the  vacant  and  unap- 
propriated swamp  lands,  the  tax  on  auc- 
tioneers, retailers  of  ardent  spirits,  &c.. — 
'  the  parings  of  the  treasury,'  as  they  were 
called  by  Mr.  Yancey  himself.  But  the 
funds  accumulated  slowly,  and  the  friends 
of  the  system  went  to  work  by  tongue  and 
pen  to  increase  the  fund,  and  thus  obtain 
means  for  starting  the  schools.  Foremost 
.  among  these  was  the  Bev.  Joseph  Caldwell, 
a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  a  statesman,  and  a 
christian,     He  wrote,  and  caused  to  be  pub- 


lished at  his  own  expense,  in  1832,  a  series 
of  '  Letters  on  Popular  Education,  addressed 
to  the  People  of  North  OaroHna  ;'  in  which 
he  examined  the  whole  subject  with  great 
care,  showed  the  importance  of  educating 
all  the  children  of  the  State,  and  urged  the 
people  to  instruct  their  representatives  to 
take  early  and  efi'eclual  steps  in  this,  their 
highest  temporal  concern. 

'In  1836,  another  act  was  passed,  organ- 
iz'ng  a  B  a  d  of  Literature,' — providing 
fo  d  am  ng  the  swamp  lands,  and  still 
f    the      n    ea  the   school    fund.     The 

p  bl  nd  no      began    to   be   generally 

a  u  d  on  the  subject;  and  several  able 
papers  ad  at  ng  public  instruction,  were 
p  e  nt  d  to  th  Legislature  in  1838, — one 
by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  litera- 
ry fund,  and  one  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cherry,  of 
Bertie,  being  a  report  of  his  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  education.  In  1837  the 
State  received  on  deposit  from  the  General 
Government,  under  the  deposit  act  of  1836, 
the  sum  of  $1,433,757.39,  which  was  in- 
vested for  the  benefit  of  common  schools, 
and  increased  the  permanent  fund  to  about 
81,732,000,  exclusive  of  swamp  lands. 

In  1838,  a  bill  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  W, 
Cherry,  providing  for  laying  off  the  State 
into  school  districts,  and  for  submitting  the 
question  of  'school'  or  'no  school'  to  the 
people  of  the  respective  counties,  was  passed. 
The  act  embraced  the  present  plan  of  re- 
quiring each  county  to  raise  one  dollar  for 
every  two  dollars  distributed  by  the  literary 
boaiMi.  In  1839  nearly  all  the  counties 
adopted  the  system;  and  in  1841  it  was  put 
into  fall  operation. 

In  1852,  C.  H.  Wiley  was  appointed 
State  Superintendent,  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  secession,  in  1861,  had 
inaugurated  a  system  of  common  schools 
which  was  adapted  to  the  social  and  politi- 
cal habits  of  the  people,  but  perished  in  the 
disturbances  which  followed. 

In  the  constitution  of  1868  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  le^slature  '  to  establish  a 
general  and  uniform  system  of  public 
schools,  free  to  al!  the  children  of  the  State 
between  the  ^es  of  6  and  21,  In  1869  a 
system  was  inaugurated  which  is  yet  labor- 
ing with  the  difficulties  of  a  disorganized 
society — social  and  industrial,  and  with  de- 
tails of  organization  foreign  to  the  general 
policy  and  habits  of  the  people.  Out  of 
99,114  persons  between  6  and  21  yeai'S, 
29,303  were  estimated  to  be  in  1,398  public 
schools. 
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Ohio  remciincd  a  portion  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  in  which  the 
old  Congress  of  the  Confederation  began  ii 
1787,  its  beneficent  policy  of  incorporating 
'schools  and  the  means  of  education  among 
the  organic  elements  of  civil  society,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  numerous  States  of  im- 
perial dimensions  and  industrial  resources,  in 
impartial  freedom,  morality,  and  knowledge, 
until  1799,  when  it  was  organized  aa  a  dis- 
tinct territory,  and  admitted  into  the  United 
States  in  1802,  with  an  area  of  39,984 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  ISOO  of 
46,366,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to 
2,665,260,  with  a  tasable  property  returned 
to   the  value   of  $1,167,731,097. 

In  the  plan  of  settlement  in  1 7  85,  the  pub- 
lic lands  were  survej^ed  into  townships  of  six 
miles  square,  eontaming  36  Sfctimis  of  one 
mile  square  of  640  acres  each,  one  of  which 
was  reserved  for  public  schools.  The  act  of 
Congress  passed  April  30,  1802,  'to  enable 
the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Territory  Northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government, 
and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the 
union,  provides  that  section  numbered  16 
every  township,  and  where  such  section  has 
been  sold,  granted,  or  disposed  of,  other 
lands  equivalent  thereto  and  most  contiguous 
to  the  same,  shall  be  granted  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  such  townships,  for  the  use  of 
schools.'  Other  special  tracts  were  granted 
to  the  State,  or  reserved  from  ordinary  pur- 
chase, were  vested  in  the  legislatare  in  trust 
for  schools.  The  entire  land  surface  of  Ohio 
was  25,576,969  acres,  the  land  grants  and 
reservations  forschools  amounted  to  710,500, 
exclusive  of  two  townships  reserved  for  a 
university.  In  spite  of  these  beneficent  pro- 
visions, and  of  the  school  habits  of  many  of 
the  families  among  the  original  settlers,  the 
institution  of  public  schools  in  a  new  country, 
in  sparsely  populated  townships,  with  scanty 
resources,  where  roads  and  dwellings  were 
of  immediate  physical  necessity,  was  slow. 
The  constitution  of  1802  enjoins  that '  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  knowledge  being  essen- 
tially necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  iiiankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged  by 
legislative  provision,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  right  of  conscience.'  Notwithstanding  re- 
peated and  urgent  recommendations  by  suc- 
cessive governors  in  their  annual  messages, 
the  visible  benefits  of  such  schools  as  the 


first  settlers  fi-om  New  England  established 
by  voluntary  subscription  for  their  children, 
and  the  labors  of  a  few  men  like  Ephraim 
Cutter,  Caleb  Attwater  and  Nathan  Guilford, 
it  was  not  till  1825  that  a  general  school  law 
was  passed.  In  this,  the  principles  of  taxa- 
tion are  recognized,  but  no  efficient  plan  of 
supervision  and  providing  good  teachers  was 
adopted.  In  1831  the  teachers  and  active 
friends  of  schools  organized  an  association 
called  the  college  of  teachers,  which  began 
in  their  annual  gatherings  the  work  of  school 
a^tation.  In  1835,  the  legislature  required 
school  returns  from  the  county  auditors,  and 
Prof  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  of  the  Lane  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  who  was  about 
to  visit  Europe,  was  appointed  to  report  on 
the  elementary  school  systems  of  Prussia  and 
other  European  States,  which  was  made,  and 
printed  in  1837,  and  produced  a  profound 
impression,  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  other 
States.  In  1836,  Samuel  Lewis,  of  Cincin- 
nati (a  native  of  Massachusetts)  was  appoint- 
ed State  Superintendent  with  a  salary  of 
$600.  With  experience  as  a  public  speaker, 
with  much  study  of  the  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  a  participant  in  the  discussions  of 
the  College  of  Teacners,  Mr.  Lewis  made  great 
pecuniary  and  personal  sacrifices,  and  entered 
ou  the  work  of  official  exploration  of  schools 
and  fetation  of  educational  topics  among 
the  people,  in  the  spring  of  1 83  7.  He  foun<^ 
'  out  of  Cincinnati  there  were  no  public 
schools  worthy  of  the  name,  practically  open 
to  rich  and  poor,  and  nearly  half  of  the  or- 
ganized school  districts  were  without  school- 
houses,  and  that  not  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  would  be  appraised  at  850  each.' 
Mr.  Lewis's  report  on  the  deficiencies  of 
pnblic  schools  in  Ohio,  and  Prof.  Stowe'a 
glowing  picture  of  elementary  instruction  in 
Prussia,  carried  triumphantly  through  the 
legislature,  in  spite  of  bitter  opposition,  an 
act,  which  made  the  office  of  superintendent 
permanent,  created  a  State  School  Fund, 
imposed  a  county  tax  of  two  mills  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  authorized  district 
taxation  for  school-houses,  required  reports 
from  school  teachers,  and  town  and  county 
officers,  gave  incorporated  towns  and  cities 
a  board  of  education,  with  power  to  estab- 
lish a  pnblic  school  of  a  higher  grade,  and 
provided  county  examinations  for  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacher.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  state  system  with  some  etementa 
of  vitality  and  efficiency  in  its  organization. 
Mr  Lewis  entered  on  its  administration  iu 
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May,  1838,  by  issuing  the  Common,  School 
Director,  and  Bnnouncing  his  intention  to 
visit  every  county,  and  inviting  school  ofB- 
cers,  teachers,  and  friends  of  education  to 
meet  him,  and  as  editor  and  lectnrer,  '  with 
his  office  and  head-quarters  in  the  saddle,'  he 
did  a  work  for  1838,  for  practical  results, 
second  to  that  of  no  other  laborer  in  the 
educational  field,  before  or  since.  In  1839, 
after  making  a  third  report,  and  a  special 
report  on  a  State  university  for  teachers,  Mr. 
Lewis  resigned,  with  health  impaired,  with- 
out a  dollM-  of  compensation  for  three  years 
hard  work,  his  entire  salary  having  been  ex- 
hausted in  travel  and  other  eJtpenses  of  his 
office,  but  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
increased  the  number  of  schools  reported 
from  4,336  to  7,235,  and  the  value  of  school- 
houses  from  «61,890  to  $206,445,  and  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  system,  which  in 
1872  reported  11,565  school-houses  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $17,168,196,  which  accommo- 
dated 694,348  pupils  in  enrolled  attendance, 
who  employed  22,061  teachers,  and  required 
the  expenditure  for  the  year  of  $7,150,856. 
The  system  has  been  wrought  up  to  its 
present  degree  of  efficiency  mainly  through 
the  teachers  of  the  State  acting  through  tne 
State  Teachers'  Association,  In  no  other 
State  have  the  teachers  en^neered  their 
own  work  so  successfully  as  in  Ohio  ;  and 
yet  the  census  of  1870  shows  an  amount  of 
illiteracy  in  the  population  over  10  years 
old  sufficiently  alarming,  viz.,  92,720  who 
can  not   read,    and   173,172    who  can   not 

In  January  18, 1843,  in  Columbus,  a  plan 
of  school  improvement  was  presented  by 
Henn'  Barnard  of  Connecticut,  to  the  West- 
em  College  of  Teachers,  and  to  members  of 
the  Legislature — afterwards  at  Cincinnati 
and  Sandusky — which  resulted  in  the  pas- 
s^e  of  an  Act  to  facilitate  the  consolida- 
tion of  school  districts,  and  the  organization 
of  Union  Schools ;  the  holding  of  a  Teach- 
ers' institute  at  Sandusky ;  the  bringing  of 
Dr.  A.  D.  Lordfrom  Kirtland  to  become  the 
principal  of  the  High  School  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  of  Columbus ;  to 
the  pnblication  of  a  school  journal  at  the 
Capital,  and  a  series  of  measures  which  led 
finally  to  the  employment  of  Lorin  P.  An- 
drews, as  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association.  The  first  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held  at  Sandusky,  under  the  auspices  of 
Chief  Justice  Lane,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Barnard,  by  Hon.  Salem  Town. 


The  following  items,  taken  from  official 
documents  for  1872,  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  educational  expenditures  of  Ohio ; 
State  Commissioner,  clerks,  tbc,  $5,169; 
local  management  and  county  superintend- 
ents, $129,615  ;  school  sites,  bnitdings,  and 
equipment,  $1,428,964  ;  teachers'  wages — 
primary  schools,  $3,898,156 ;  teachers' 
wages — high  schools,  $32 1 ,406 ;  total 
$4,219,663;  contingent  expenses,  $1,639,- 
214;  total  for  common  school  purposes, 
$7,383,856 ;  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb, 
$63,405;  institution  for  blind,  $111,816; 
institution  for  idiots  and  feeble  minded, 
$62,722  ;  State  home  for  soldiers'  orphans, 
$114,009;  reform  farm  school  for  boys, 
$45,000  ;  industrial  school  for  girls,  $26,553. 


of  95,274,  and  apopujation  in  1860  of  52,, 
405,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  90,923, 
with  $31,798,510  of  taxable  property. 

By  the  constitution  of  1857,  the  governor 
is  made  superintendent  of  public  iustruction 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  a^r  which  the 
le^lative  assembly  may  provide  by  law  for 
his  successor.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands 
granted  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes, 
except  the  university  land,  all  money  which 
may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  for- 
feiture, exemptions  from  military  duty,  from 
the  sale  of  the  600,000  acres  reserved  by  act 
of  1841,  and  of  the  five  per  centum  of  net 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  on 
the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union, 
shall  constitute  an  irreducible  fund  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  in-  each  school 
district,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries 
and  apparatus  therefor.  The  school  lands 
amount  to  4,475,966  acres. 

In  the  act  of  1862,  provision  is  made  for 
the  election  of  a  school  superintendent  for 
each  county,  and  for  three  directors  for  each 
district. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  there 
were  18,096  persons,  out  of  a  school  popu- 
lation of  29,400  attending  school,  and 
1,047  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who 
could  not  read,  and  2,064  who  could  not 
write.  The  same  census  returns  637  schools 
of  all  kinds,  of  which  4  were  public  high 
with  502  pupils,  590  common  schools  with 
27,000  pupils,  16  academies  with  1,600 
pupils,  2  colleges  with  298  pupils,  1  school 
of  medicine,  1  agricultural  college  and  2 
commercial  schools. 
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PENSaTLTAHli, 

Pennsylvania  was  first  settled  in  1638. 
and  by  the  first  national  census  of  1790,  on 
an  area  of  48,000  square  miles,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  434,373,  which  in  1S70  had  in- 
creased to  3,621,790,  with  taxable  property 
to  the  value  of  $1,243,367,853. 

The  first  constitution  adopted  in  1776  had 
no  provision  respecting  schools,  and  that  of 
J798  enjoined  '  the  legislature  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  throughout  the 
State,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  shall  be 
taught  gratis."  In  1838,  an  attempt  in  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
that  year,  to  amend  this  provision  so  '  as  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
mon sohools  throughout  the  State,  in  such  a 
manner  that  al!  persons  residing  therein  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  education,'  failed,  leav- 
ingthe  provision  as  in  1798. 

The  first  general  school  law  was  passed  in 
1819,  expressly  'to  provide  for  the  poor 
gratis,'  in  which  with  minute  definition  of 
such  as  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
act,  viz,,  '  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twelve  vears,  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  for  tneir  schooling,  and  excluding  all 
children  whose  education  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided,' A  list  of  these  children,  made  out 
by  the  assessors  of  each  township,  corrected 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  county,  is  sent  to 
teachers  of  schools  within  the  township,  with 
instructions  to  enter  against  the  names  of 
such  children  on  this  list  as  apply  for  tuition, 
the  nnmber  of  days  they  may  attend  or  be 
taught,  and  send  in  their  bill  for  the  same  to 
the  county  commissioner. 

The  first  act,  under  which  any  demonstra- 
tion of  what  public  schools  could  become, 
was  special  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phil- 
adelphia, by  which  a  broad  and  benedcent 
system  of  public  instruction  has  been  devel- 
oped, was  adopted  in  1818.  By  this  act,  in 
1871,  414  schools  (viz.,  1  Boy's  Central 
High  School  or  College,  1  High  and  Normal 
School  for  Girls,  58  Grammar  schools,  142 
Intermediate  sohools,  186  primary  schools 
and  26  night  schools),  with  87,428  scholars, 
1,668  teachers  (79  male  and  1,589  female 
teachers,  supported  at  a  cost  of  SI, 370, 705. 
The  valuation  of  school  property  in  1872 
exceeded  13,000,000. 

The  first  provision  for  general  education 
for  the  State  was  made  in  1831,  which  the 
supplementary  acts  of  1834, 1835,  1836  and 
183i  has  developed  into  an  efficient  system 


of  public  schools,  for  which  much  is  due  to 
the  wise  oi^anization  and  administration, 
and  the  judicious  publications  of  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes  of  Lancaster,  who  became  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1834.  This  office  was  made 
independent  in  1857.  County  Sup,! i in tend- 
ence  were  first  organized  in  1854,  a'ld  the 
first  State  Isformal  School  in  1857.  The 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized 
in  1852;  the  firet  SchoolJournal  was  pub- 
lished in  1836,  and  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  in  1853;  the  first  Teachers' Insti- 
tute was  held  in  1849,  and  the  attendance 
has  increased  from  3,704  teachers  In  1866 
to  11,890  in  1871. 

The  following  items  from  the  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  {J.  P.  Wicicersham) 
for  1872,  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  of  the  system  of  common  schools : 
The  total  expenditure  was  $8,345,072.  This 
sum  supported  16,999  schools  in  2,039 
cities  and  towns;  paid  18,368  teachers,  for 
834,313  pupils,  in  buildings  which  with 
their  grounds  and  equipments  have  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $18,689,624  ;  and  employed 
in  the  district  management  and  county  su- 
perintendence, 13,541  persons. 

To  the  above  expenditures  for  common 
schools  in  cities,  villages  and  rural  districts 
should  be  added  *475,243  paid  to  thirty- 
seven  institutions  (existing  asylums  mainly 
under  religious  denominations)  for  the  sup- 
port and  instruction  of  3,527  soldiers'  or- 
phans, which  has  already  cost  the  State 
$3,467,543 ;  $54,000  for  the  instruction  of 
the  mute,  $70,000  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind ;  $28,000  for  training  feeble  minded 
children;  $10,000  for  friendless  children; 
$71,900  for  juvenile  offenders  ;  $11,500  for 
Lincoln  University ;  $25,00  to  the  tlnivei^ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  outline  of  the  system  of 

mmon  schools  in  operation  in  1871  is 
taken  mainly  from  the  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent for  that  year : 

(},)Dislricls  and  District  Officers. — Each  township^ 
borough,  and  city  is  made  by  law  a  school  dialriot 
The  districts  thus  formed  are  the  only  ones  except  a 
number  of  what  are  called  'independent  dis- 
tricts,' with  a  single  school,  formed  out  of  parts  of 
adjacent  counties,  otherwise  badly  aocomtoodfltod 
with  schools.  Outside  of  cities  and  boroughs,  tlia 
school  districts  have  from  one  to  thirty  schools,  the 
averse  number  being  about  seven.  The  pnwor  at 
levyipg  and  collecting  taxes,  building  anil  furnish- 
ing school- 1  louses,  employing  and  paying  tencNers, 
selecting  tes^boo^ta,  and  manBging  the  schools  iri>.i- 
erally,  is  vested  in  a  board  of  six  dirpotiirs.  twi  df 
whom  are  elected  annually  at  the  regular  iucal  eleo 
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tions.  The  oourM  have  power  lo  remove  directors 
for  the  non-perrormance  of  doty,  and  the  State 
Supermteudent  can  refuse  to  pay  a  digtricC  ita  quuta 
of  the  annual  State  appropriatioD,  if  ita  directors  do 
not  keep  the  schools  '  open  according  W  law.' 

(2,)  SuperinlendeiUs  far  Ibwns,  Cities,  and  Coua- 
(iM.— The  directors  of  a  district  are  authorized  by 
law  to  appoint  and  pay  a  District  Superintendent, 
and  to  rei^uire  the  Teachers  in  their  employ  to  hold 
a  District  Institute.  Each  board  is  compelled  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent 
through  the  t^ncy  of  the  proper  County  Superin- 
tendent, who  must  approre  it,  accompanied  by  a 
sworn  atatemeDt  to  the  effect  that  the  schools  of  the 
district  have  been  kept  open  and  in  operation  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  specifically  declaring  that  no 
teacher  has  been  employed  during  the  year  who  did 
not  hold  a  valid  certificate,  and  that  Ihe  aocounts  of 
the  district  have  been  l^ally  settled.  Failing  to 
make  such  a  statement  works  a  forfeiture  of  the 
State  appropriation. 

The  school  directors  of  each  county,  and  of  each 
city  and  borough  having  over  1,000  inhabitants,  as 
may  choose  to  do  so,  meet  in  convention  triennially, 
at  the  call  of  the  State  Superintendent,  to  elect  a 
Buperiatendeat  and  &s.  his  salary.  The  directors 
fis  the  salary  of  the  otBce  absolutely,  but  they  are 
Ihnited  in  their  choice  of  a  person  to  fill  it,  to  per- 
sons having  certain  scholastic  and  prolfessional 
qualifications,  of  the  sufficiency  of  which  the  State 
Superintendent  ia  to  judge  belore  he  issues  the  com- 
mission. The  State  Superintendent  pays  the  sal- 
aries of  the  County  Superiatendeuls  and  fills  all 
vacancies  in  the  office  by  appointment. 

The  duties  of  the  superintendents  of  counties, 
cities,  and  boroi^hs  are  to  examine  and  certificate 
teachers,  visit  schools,  give  instruction  to  the  teach- 
ers, hold  institutes,  and  supervise  generally  the 
school  interests  intrusted  to  their  care.  They  malce 
monthly  and  annual  reports  to  the  School  D^iart^ 

(3.)  Teachers  and  fteir  Certificates. — No  person 
can  be  employed  W  teach  in  a  common  school  who 
does  not  hold  a  legal  certificate  in  one  of  the  forms 
which  are  granted  as  Ibllows : 

A  provisional  certiflcate,  which  is  a  mere  Ucensa 
to  begin  to  teach.  It  is  good  only  in  the  county 
where  issued,  and  for  a  single  year.  A  scale  of 
figures  fi'om  one  to  five  is  used  in  filling  up  this  cer. 
lificate,  to  denote  degrees  of  proficiency  iu  the  sev- 
eral branches. 

A  professional  certificate,  wliich  is  a  license  to 
teaoh  in  the  county  where  issued  for  the  terra  of 
the  Superintendent  granting  it,  and  for  one  year 
thereafter.  It  ia  granted  to  any  good  teacher  who 
can  pass  an  examination  in  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmotio,  geography,  grammar,  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching. 

A  permanent  certificate,  which  is  granted  by  this 
department  to  teachers  lioldinK  professional  certifi- 
cates, whose  application  therefor  is  indorsed  by  the 
proper  superintendent^  the  proper  board  or  Ijoards 
of  directors,  and  by  a  county  committee  of  teachers 
elected  by  ballot  for  this  purpose  at  the  Teachers' 
Institute.  This  certificate  is  good  permanently  in 
the  county  where  issued,  and  for  one  year  in  any 
other  county. 

A  Slate  certificate,  which  is  issued  to  teachers 
who  pass  an  examination,  in  a  prescribed  course, 
be£bre  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Uie  State  Kormal 


Schools.  This  certificate  is  permanently  good  in 
any  part  of  the  State. 

(4,)  Stale  Normal  Schools.— The  State  is  divided 
inli  twelve  Normal  School  districts.  To  nine  of 
these  the  State  has  appropriated  $1S,000  each 
towards  the  erection  of  buildings  for  Normal  School 
purposes.  The  balance  of  the  money  required  fbr 
their  erection  either  has  been  or  must  be  raised  by 
local  contributions.  The  buildings  when  erected  do 
not  belong  to  the  State,  but  to  ttie  stockholders  or 
contributors,  who,  however,  cannot  dispose  of  them 
or  use  tbem  for  any  other  purpose,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  authorities.  The  State  has  appro- 
priated considerable  money  to  the  several  schools 
for  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  No  school  can  be 
recognized  as  a  State  Normal  School  until  it  has 
been  found  by  the  Slate  authorities  lo  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  law,  and,  when  reoogni^d,  its 
chaises,  course  of  study,  and  disciplinary  regula- 
tions must  be  approved  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent. The  State  furnishes  diplomas  for  all  graduates 
of  Normal  Schools,  and  the  State  Superintendent  ia 
chairman  of  the  board  that  conducts  the  examina- 
tion of  the  graduating  classes.  The  State  pays 
each  student,  who  is  attending  a  Normal  School  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  a  teacher,  fitly  cents  a 
week  towards  his  expenses,  and  gives  him  a  gra- 
tuity of  fifty  dollars  at  graduation.  All  appropria- 
tions to  Stale  Normal  Schools  are  paid  by  the  Stele 
Superintendent  A  diploma  of  the  first  degree, 
given  at  a  State  Normal  School,  exempts  the  holder 
from  examination  in  any  part  of  the  State  for  a 
term  of  two  years  after  graduation ;  but  at  the  ex- 
piation of  that  time  he  must  either  submit  to  an 
examination,  or  present  to  the  Board  of  Examiners 
of  Hie  Normal  School  where  he  graduated,  an  ap- 
plication lor  a  diploma  of  the  second  degree,  in- 
dorsed by  the  board  or  boards  of  directors  for  whom 
he  has  teught,  and  by  the  proper  superintendent. 
This,  if  granted,  makes  him  a  teacher  tor  life. 

(5,)  Stale  School  Department — This  department 
consists  of  the  State  Superintendent,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  holds  his  office  for  three  years,  and  ap- 
points his  subordinate  officers,  which  consisted  in 
ISTl  of  a  deputy  superintendent,  two  inspectors  of 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  four  clerks,  and  a  mes- 
senger. The  work  of  the  School  Department,  wllll 
respect  to  the  several  educational  agencies  of  Ihd 
State,  is  briefly  aa  follows: 

With  respect  to  T^aehers: — It  prepares  and  fur- 
nishes certificates  for  all  the  eighteen  thousand 
teachers,  and  grante  directly  certificates  to  such  of 
them  as  have  reached  the  h^her  grades  of  the  pre* 
fession. 

With  respect  lOiScAuoJOiVecfoTB  and  Comptrollera : 
— It  gives  advice  and  instruction  concerning  their 
duties  to  the  thirteen  thousand  school  directors  and 
compirollerg,  furnishes  them  blanks,  receives  and 
tebulates  their  reports,  reviews  their  accounts, 
judges  whether  they  have  kept  their  schools  open 
according  to  law,  and  if  so,  pays  them  the  Slate  ap- 
propriation for  their  respective  districts. 

With  respect  to  County  Sape>  laieiuients  — Itoalla 
conventions  for  the  election  of  County  Superintend- 
ents in  the  several  counties,  receives  the  returns 
and  judges  of  their  legalitv  commissions  the  per- 
sons elected,  removes  the  di«qualiBed  pavs  their 
salaries,  provides  blanks  for  recording  jnd  tabu-^ 
la  ting  their  work,  and  receives  and  publshes  th^ 
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"With  respect  to  OUy  and  Boro'ogh  Superintend- 
enis: — It  holds  about  the  same  relation  to  the  City 
and  Borougb  SuperiDteodents  as  it  does  to  County 
Superintendents,  except  in  tlie  matter  of  tUe  direct 
payment  of  salaries. 

Witli  respect  to  Teadttrs'  Imiitales: — It  furnishes 
the  Teaohera'  Institutes — one  being  held  in  each 
county — with  blanks  for  reports ;  receives,  tubu- 
lates, and  publishes  their  reporls,  and  renders  all 
the  assistance  possible  in  their  management. 

With  respect  to  Slate  Normal  Schools  .-—It  inves- 
tigates the  claims  of  Normal  Schools  U>  State  rec<%- 
Bition,  executes  all  legal  fbrms  necessary  to  their 
becoming  State  institutions,  examines  and  approves 
their  coursea  of  study,  tbelr  governmental  regula- 
tions and  their  chaises  to  students,  visits  them,  ap- 
points the  times  of  examining  their  graduatiog 
clfl)»es,  and  assists  at  the  examinations ;  famishes 
diplomas  for  their  graduates,  receives  and  publishes 
their  reports,  and  pays  them  their  State  appropria- 

With  respect  to  the  Soldier^  Orphan  Schools : — 
It  tias  almost  complete  control  of  tbe  forty  different 
institutions  in  which  soldiers'  orphans  (S.SOO)  are 
maintained  and  instructed;  the  accommodatioos, 
the  persons  employed,  the  food,  clothing,  instruction, 
and  disuipline  of  tbe  children  being  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

With  respect  to  GoUeges  and  Academies : — It  re- 
oeives,  tabulates,  and  pablishes  all  reports  made  by 
colleges  and  academies,  as  required  by  law. 

Besides  all  this,  the  department  makes  an  annual 
report  ta  the  legislature,  containing  full  inibrmation 
concerning  tbe  condiUon  of  the  system  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  State,  and  proposing  plans  for  its 
improvement;  t«  give  advice  appertaining  t«  thoir 
Hcliool  mterests  to  every  citizen  who  asks  It,  and  (o 
decide  all  questions  relating  to  those  interests,  with- 
out expense  to  the  parties  presenting  them. 

To  carry  out,  with  the  necessary  system,  the 
multiplied  details  of  this  immense  work,  the  depart- 
ment prepares  and  issues,  to  tbe  different  sohool 
agencies  and  officers  throughout  the  State,  some 
tiiirty-flve  kinds  of  blank-books  and  forms,  and  is 
compelled  to  use  twenty-flve  kinds  of  blank-books 
in  which  to  keep  its  own  records.  Its  correspond- 
enoe  reaches  full  Qlleen  thousand  letters  per  annum. 

With  all  the  expenditures  by  the  State 
and  municipalities,  and  with  all  the  activity 
and  coSperation  of  school  officers  and  the 
people,  tiie  statistics  of  adult  illiteracy  and 
noii-attendancce  of  children  of  school  age 
are  truly  formidable  and  aiaiming.  The  na- 
tional census  of  1870,  returns  131,728  per- 
sons, ten  years  and  over,  who  can  not  read, 
and  222,536  who  can  not  write,  and  of  the 
latter,  123,803  are  natives.  The  Superin- 
tendent in  his  report  for  1872  remarks  :  '  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  number  of  illiterates, 
both  of  youth  (31,512  between  the  ^s  of 
10  and  21  years)  and  those  of  mature  ^e 
(190,829),  is  much  below  tie  actual  number. 
The  number  reported  should  be  doubled, 
and  more  than  doubled,  who  are  growing 
np  in  ignorance. 


i  first  settled  in  1631, 
I  population  of  69,122, 


Rhode  Island  w 
and  in  1790   had  s 

which  in  1870  had  increased  to  217,353, 
with  an  area  of  1,306  square  iniies,  and  a 
valuation  of  $213,570,350  taxable  property. 

Under  the  settled  policy  of  its  founders 
during  the  colonial  period  of  its  history,  the 
people  tolerated  no  legislative  interference 
with  religious  belief  or  practice,  or  with  the 
education  of  children,  which,  like  religion, 
was  considered  strictly  a  parental  and  individ- 
ual duty.  In  some  towns,  donations  in  lands 
were  made  by  individuals  for  the  support  of 
Free  Schools — the  endowed  grammar  schools 
of  England.  Soon  after  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  the  subject  of  public 
schools  was  agitated  in  the  pulpits;  and  in 
1798  a  committee  of  the  Providence  Asso- 
ciation of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  ap- 
pointed a  committee  'to  inquire  into  the 
most  desirable  method  for  the  establishment 
of  free  schools.'  On  the  recommendation  of 
this  committee,  a  memorial  and  petition 
drawn  up  by  John  Howland,  of  Providence, 
was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
in  1800  'an  Act  to  establish  Free  Schools' 
was  passed,  bat  which  met  with  violent  op- 
position, and  was  repealed  in  1803,  before 
any  town  but  Providence  had  acted  on  its 
provisions.  That  town  was  excepted  in  the 
repeal.  In  1825  the  town  of  Newport  was 
authorized  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  the 
support  of  a  free  school,  and  to  apply  to  it 
the  avails  of  certain  lands  which  had  been 
bequeathed  to  the  town  for  this  purpose. 

In  1828,  after  many  years  of  agitation  'an 
act  to  establish  public  schools' was  passed, 
by  which  '  all  money  pwd  into  the  general 
treasury  by  managers  of  lotteries  or  their 
agents,  by  auctioneers  for  duties  accruing  to 
the  State,  &c.,'  was  set  apart  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  keeping  public  schools. 
Each  town  was  empowered  to  rwse  money 
by  tax  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  twice 
the  amount  received  from  the  State  (which 
was  by  law  not  to  exceed  $10,000  in  any 
one  year),  provided  special  notice  was  in- 
serted in  the  warrant  for  the  town  meeting 
that  such  a  tax  would  be  acted  on,'  and  such 
towns  could  appoint  a  school  committee  to 
manage  the  schools  set  up  under  this  act. 
Tbe  town  of  Providence  was  authorized  by 
special  law  to  assess  and  collect  any  amount 
of  tax  for  free  schools,  and  in  1836  took 
the  necessary  steps  to  put  the  public  schools 
on  a  basis  of  organization,  and  with  an 
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oatfit  of  school-houses,  and  mnterial  appli- 
ances, and  with  a  superintendent  (Nathan 
Bishop,  the  first  city  superinteadent  of 
public  schools  in  the  United  States),  and  a 
corps  of  well  qualified  teachers  for  each 
grade  of  school  from  the  primary  to  the 
high  (for  both  sexes),  which  in  five  yes 
placed  its  system  of  public  instructioD 
advance  of  all  other  cities  in  the  country. 
Under  this  act  (of  1828),  supplementi 
by  special  acts  from  year  to  year  to  enable 
a  few  districts  to  build  school-houses 
tax,  and  a  revision  of  the  law  in  183S, 
which  the  annual  State  appropriation  was 
increased  to  $25,000,  and  the  power  of  the 
towns  to  raise  money  by  tax  was  extend- 
ed to  doable  the  sum  received  from  the 
State,  and  by  six  acts  '  in  addition  to  and 
amendments  thereof  down  to  1843,  feeble 
and  altogether  unsatisfactory  begin n 
were  made  to  establish  public  schools. 
1843,  Wilkins  Updike,  a  member  of  the 
House  from  South  Kingston,  introduced  a 
bill  for  a  public  act  (drawn  up  by  Henry 
Barnard  of  Connecticut),  '  for  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  this 
State,  and  for  the  improvement  and  better 
management  thereof.'  The  bill  simply  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  an  agent '  to 
visit  and  examine  the  public  schools,  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  their  mode 
of  instruction,  and  the  actual  condition  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools  and  popular  educa- 
tion generally,  and  make  report  to  the  legis- 
lature, with  such  plan  as  his  observations 
and  experience  may  suggest.'  The  bill  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Updike,  and  in  the  even- 
ing before  a  convention  of  the  two  bouses, 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  who  had  then  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  observation  and  pioneer 
work  into  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  on 
the  following  morning  it  became  a  law  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice;  and  before  Mr. 
Barnard  could  leave  the  town  the  governor 
had  issued  a  commission  appointing  him  to 
the  ofiice  created  by  the  act.  The  position 
was  at  once  respectfully  and  firmly  declined ; 
but  on  the  uigent  solicitation  of  Mr,  Up- 
dike, Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  Dr.  Wayland,  Mr. 
Kingsbury,  and  public  men  of  both  politi- 
cal parties,  {and  the  State  was  widely  and 
bitterly  divided  by  the  'Dorr  War'  and  the 
two  constitutions),  Mr.  Barnard  reconsidered 
his  decision,  and  on  the  5th  of  December 
ent«red  on  his  work  of  school  inspection 
and  educational  conference  and  agitation  in 
Rhode  Island.     A  citizen  of  another  State, 


in  a  State  proverbially  jealous  of  any  inter- 
ference from  abroad  in  her  domestic  institu- 
tions, and  constitutionally  opposed  to  all 
Stat«  interference  in  matters  which  belong 
to  the  towns,  and  going  among  men  and 
into  lamilies  boast^l  of  their  individual 
liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased  in  matters  of 
religion  and  education,  and  suspicious  of 
all  '  college  learnt  men,'  the  agent  needed 
all  the  cooperation  solicited  by  Governor 
Fenner  in  announcing  his  appointment  to 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  pursuRDce  of  an  act '  to  provide  for  ascortain- 
iog  tha  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  Ihis  Stele, 
and  for  the  improvement  and  better  management 
thereof,'  I  have  Beoured  the  services  of  Hemy 
Barnard,  who  has  had  several  jears  eiperienoe  in 
tlie  discharge  of  similar  duties  in  a  neighboring 
Stat«,  and  has  obaerved  tbe  working  of  various 
systems  of  public  instruction  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Barnard  will  enter  immediately  oa 
the  duties  of  his  office.  His  great  object  wiil  be  to 
collect  and  disseminate  in  eveiy  practicable  way 
information  respecting  existing  defecla  and  desirft- 
ble  improvemenca  in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  our  school  system,  and  to  awaken,  en- 
lighten, and  elevate  public  sentiment,  in  relation  to 
the  whole  subject  of  popular  education.  With  this 
view,  he  will  visit  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  ascer- 
tain, by  personal  inspection,  and  inquiries  of 
teachers,  school  committees,  and  others,  the  actual 
condition  of  the  schools,  with  their  various  and 
deeply  Intereatiug  statistical  details.  He  will  meet, 
in  eveiy  town,  if  practicable,  such  persons  as  are 
disposed  to  assemble  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  facts,  views,  and  opinions,  <m  the  coudition 
and  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  the  more  com- 
plete and  thorough  education  of  the  pi^ople.  He 
will  invile  oral  and  writl«n  communications  from 
teachers,  school  committees,  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  respecting  their  plans  and  sug- 
gestions for  advancing  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  rising,  and  all  future  genera- 
tions, in  the  State.  The  results  of  his  labors  and 
inquiries,  will  be  communicated  in  3  report  to  the 
General  Assembly.  In  the  prosecution  of  labors 
so  delicate,  difGcult,  and  extensive,  Mc.  Barnard 
will  need  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  every 
citizen  of  the  State.  With  the  most  cordial  ap- 
proval of  the  object  of  the  legislature,  and  entire 
CDnQdence  in  the  ability,  experience,  and  zeal  of 
the  gentleman  whom  I  bave  selected  to  carry  it 
out,  I  commend  both  to  the  encouragement  and  aid 
of  all  who  love  the  State,  and  would  promote  her 
true  and  durable  good,  however  discordant  their 
opinions  may  be  on  other  subjects. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  to  acertain  by 
persontd  inspection  and  official  reports  the 
actual  condition  of  the  schools,  and  arouse 
and  enlist  the  people  in  the  thorough 
and  entire  change  not  only  of  opinion,  but 
of  habits  in  regard  to  schools  and  educa* 

To  effect  this  change,  in  the  course  of  tlire« 
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i  school  meetings  were 
Leld  iu  the  thiity-three  different  towns — 
one  at  least,  in  every  larae  neighborhood. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  meetings 
were  continued  through  the  day  and  evening; 
one  hundred  through  two  evenings  and  a 
day;  fifty  through  two  days  and  three 
evenings ;  and  twelve  as  teachers'  meetings 
througn  the  week. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings  and  ad- 
dresses, having  reference  mainly  to  legal 
oiganization  and  administration,  upward  of 
two  hundred  meetinga  of  teachers  and  pa- 
rents were  held  for  lectures  and  discussion 
on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  studies 
ordinarily  pursued  in  common  schools,  and 
for  public  exhibitions  and  examinations  of 
schools  or  of  classes  of  pupils  in  certain 
branches  or  studies,  such  as  arithmetic,  read- 
ing, etc.  Besides  these  formal  meetings, 
experienced  teachers  were  employed  to  visit 
particular  towns  and  sections  of  the  State 
which  were  known  to  be  particularly  indif- 
ferent or  opposed  to  public  schools,  and  eon- 
verse  freely  with  parents  by  the  way-side 
and  by  the  fireside  on  the  condition  and 
importance  of  these  schools.  By  means  of 
these  agencies  a  public  meeting  was  held 
within  three  miles  of  every  home  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  it  was  believed  that  three  or 
more  members  of  every  femily  in  the  Slate 
was  directly  reached  and  favorably  impressed 
in  regard  to  the  educational  movement  in- 
sugurated  in  1843. 

To  confirm  the  work  begun  by  the  living 
voice,  the  printed  page  was  freely  resorted 
to.  Besides  hundreds  of  volumes  of  elab- 
orate treatises,  100,000  pamphlets  and  tracts, 
containing  at  least  sixteen  p^es  of  educa- 
tional matter  each,  were  distributed  gratu- 
itously throughout  die  State;  and  in  one  year 
not  an  almanac  was  sold  in  Rhode  Island 
without  at  least  sixteen  p^es  of  educational 
reading  attached,  including  numerous  wood 
cuts  devoted  to  schools  as  they  were,  and  as 
aa  they  should  be.  Upward  of  1,200  vol- 
umes on  schools  and  school  systems  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  were 
purchased  by  teachers,  or  added  to  public 
and  private  libraries;  and  at  least  thirty 
volumes  of  educational  literature  were  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  school  committees  of 
each  town,  and  made  accessible  to  teachers. 

With  this  preparation  of  the  public  mind, 
a  bill  for  the  modification  of  the  school  sys- 
tem was  introduced  into  the  Legislature, 
and  its  various  provisions  explained  by  the 


agent  to  the  members.  After  undei^oing 
various  changes  in  that  body,  the  bill  was 
piinted  with  remarks  explanatory  of  the 
general  scope  as  well  as  of  the  minute  de- 
tails, and  distributed  broadcast  over  the 
State ;  and  not  until  the  subject  had  been 
repeatedly  discussed  before  the  legislature 
and  the  people,  was  any  attempt  made  to 
press  final  action,  so  that  when  it  did  be- 
come a  law  in  1856,  it  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  went  at  once  into  operation 
without  friction  or  serious  opposition,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  wealcen  its  most 
efficient  provisions.  To  facilitate  its  intro- 
duction, forms  of  proceeding  from  the  first 
organization  of  the  school  district  to  laying 
and  collecting  taxes,  specimen  of  school 
registers,  district  and  town  school  returns, 
regulations  as  to  classification,  studies, 
books,  examination  of  teachers  and  schools, 
were  attached  and  distributed  to  every 
school  officer. 

To  &eilitate  the  construction  of  spacious, 
attractive  and  convenient  school -houses,  the 
importance  of  these  structures  and  equip- 
ment, their  seating,  ventilation  and  heating, 
was  fully  explained  to  parents  and  school 
officers,  plans 'were  widely  distributed,  and 
every  cooperation  desired  by  builders  or 
committees  was  given  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioner, so  that  within  five  years,  a  complete 
revolution  passed  over  this  department  of 
the  field,  and  no  State  in  the  Union  was  so 
well  furnished  with  commodious  and  health- 
ful structures  for  school  purposes. 

To  keep  teachers  np  to  their  work,  insti- 
tutes, conventions,  associations  (State,  coun- 
ty and  town)  were  resorted  to,  a  monthly 
educational  joamal  was  published,  and  trea- 
tises on  methods  and  discipline  were  brought 
within  their  reach  for  purchase  or  perusal. 
Wheu  the  agent  closed  his  work  in  1849,  in 
place  of  unregulated,  antagonistic,  insuffi- 
cient in  numter,  and  poorly  equipped  pri- 
vate schools,  a  system  of  public  instruction 
was  in  quiet  operation  in  every  town,  reach- 
ing every  neighborhood,  taught  by  teachers 
of  ascertained  qualifications,  supported  by 
tax,  and  visited  by  intelligent  and  interested 
school  officers. 

One  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  this 
reformatory  movement,  in  enlisting  teachers, 
parents  and  school  ofBers  in  a  system  of 
common  efforts  was  the  Rhode  Island  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  established  in  1844,  and 
which  in  1873  held  its  twenty-ninth  anni- 
versary in  a  series  of  meetings,  in  the  larg- 
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est  public  hail  in  Providence,  with  a  crowded 
att  nda  ce  of  teachers  and  school  officers, 
from  all  sect  ons  of  the  State. 

Even  ig  s  hools,  which  proved  an  assen- 
tial  teat  re  of  the  plan  of  supplementary 
instruct  on  m  1845,  was  taken  ap  system- 
atcally  m  1867  by  Mr.  Samuel  Austin, 
through  whose  activity  the  Rhode  Island 
Educational  Union  was  instituted,  and  whose 
untiring  agent  he  has  been  since,  as  well  as 
a  worker  in  this  field  all  his  life.  In  twenty 
towns  in  1872,  sixty  evening  schools  have 
been  maintained,  with  an  average  of  one 
hundred  pupils.  The  legislature  iu  1871 
made  a  special  appropriation  in  aid  of  these 
efforts,  and  several  towns,  as  well  as  many 
mill  proprietors  and  corporations  now  re- 
gard these  schools,  with  their  reading-rooms, 
lectures,  and  otherfacilities  of  instruction,  as 
essential  t«  the  moral  and  intellectual  well- 
being  of  manufacturing  communities. 

The  school  authorities  are:  (1.)  Board  of 
Education,  which  ia  not  merely  advisory,  but 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  the  expenditure  of  such 
sums  as  the  Legislature  may  appropriate 
(13,000  in  1871)  for  evening  schools;  (2,) 
State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
with  the  usual  duties;  (3,)  Town  School 
Committee — elected  for  three  years  with  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent  for  each 
town  and  city — membership  to  this  com- 
mittee ia  open  to  men  and  women;  (4,) 
district  officers,  who  employ  teachers. 

The  support  of  common  schools  is  de- 
rived from :  (1,)  The  State  treasury — $90,- 
000  in  1872,  derived  from  income  of  State 
School  Fund  ($250,000)  and  general  tax ; 
(2,)  Town  treasury — $309,578  town  tax, 
and  124,490  registry  tax;  (3,)  District 
treasuries — $59,722  district  taxation. 

The  number  of  towns  and  cities  (36)  are 
divided  into  423  districts,  in  which  were  kept 
682  summer  schools,  attended  by  26,912 
pupils,  and  719  winter  schools  attended  by 
28,702  pupils — 312  female  and  93  male 
teachers  in  the  summer,  and  579  female  and 
177  male  teachers  in  the  winter.  The  aver- 
se attendance  in  public  and  private  schools 
(8,000)  was  38,000  out  of  42,000  between 
the  age  of  five  and  fifteen  years. 

The  national  census  of  1870  returns  16,- 
416  persons,  ten  years  and  over,  who  can 
not  read,  and  21,821  who  can  not  write. 
The  State  board  recommend  an  act  to  en- 
force attendance  upon  some  school,  public 
or  private,  of  all  children  of  school  age. 


South  Carolina,  when  first  settled  in  1670, 
was  oi^nized  '  as  the  County  of  Carteret  in 
Carolina,'  and  was  constituted  a  separate 
royal  government  in  1727.  The  first  State 
constitution  was  teamed  in  1776,  and  the 
population  in  1790,  on  an  area  of  34,800 
square  miles,  was  249,073  (107,094  slaves), 
which  had  increased  in  1870  to  705,606 
(415,814  colored),  with  taxable  property  to 
the  value  of  $183,913,337. 

The  earliest  efforts  to  establish  schools  in 
the  State  was  at  Charleston  in  1710,  and  was 
confined  to  the  English  model  of  a  free 
school,  an  endowed  school,  '  with  a  teacher 
to  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,' 
Similar  '  free  schools '  were  instituted  in 
other  parishes,  '  for  instruction  in  grammar 
and  other  sciences,'  and  provision  was  made 
in  several  instances  '  for  an  usher  to  teach 
writing,  arithmetic,  accounts,  surveying, 
navigation  and  practical  mathematics.'  The 
constitution  of  1779,  and  the  revision  of 
1785,  1798  and  1839  are  silent  in  respect  to 
schools  and  education.  The  policy  of  the 
State  was  to  leave  elementary  education  to 
parents,  and  of  the  poor  in  particular,  to 
private  and  parochial  efforts,  and  to  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  Hibernian,  the  German,  and 
other  national  societies.  In  1811  the  State 
instituted  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  was 
to  secure  to  every  citizen  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, but  in  the  act  itself  was  the  secret  of 
its  own  failure,  a  provision  that '  if  the  fund 
should  prove  inadequate  for  alt  applicants, 
preference  should  begiven  to  the  poor.'  Tlie 
fund  originally  provided  was  small,  and  was 
entirety  absorbed  by  the  preferred  class. 
The  rich  were  excluded,  and  the  schools,  so 
fer  as  they  were  independent  institutions,  de- 
generated" into  pauper  schools.  No  one  who 
could  help  it,  would  accept  an  education 
which  could  only  be  granted  as  a  charity,  or 
a  declaration  of  pauperism.  The  same  ex- 
periment had  been  triedin  Pennsylvania  and 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  evil  was  not  remedied  by  increas- 
ing the  appropriation,  the  confession  of 
pauperism  was  still  required.  In  1843,  and 
again  in  1848,  and  subsequently  by  corre- 
spondence in  this  and  all  the  adjoining  States, 
Mr,  B  d  f  C  necticat,  at  the  request 
of  G  All  t  n  M  McCarter  and  othere, 
'  set  f  th  th  p  t  cal  working  of  public 
scho  I  t    g     n  the  basis  of  all   other 

publ       n  1 1  t  avowedly   open    to    all 

clas      a  d     tually  esorted  to  by  the  chil- 
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dren  of  the  rich  and  poor,  and  having  all 
the  conditions  of  a  good  school  in  school- 
houses,  classification  as  to  stndies,  teachers 
of  tested  qualifications,  and  intelligent  aad 
constant  inspection.  With  these  conditions, 
the  success  of  public  schools  in  Ifashville 
and  New  Orleans,  demonstrated  that  these 
institutions  could  succeed  in  Charleston  and 
all  other  lai^c  cities  and  viJl^es  at  the 
South,  as  well  as  in  New  England  ;  and  with- 
out these  conditions,  they  never  had  or 
would  succeed  any  where,  no  matter  by  what 
name  they  were  called — common,  free,  or 
elementary.  The  public  school  in  this 
country  and  in  this  age  of  the  world,  must 
have  those  elements  which  make  a  good 
school,  or  parents  who  Iniow  what  a  good 
education  is,  and  desire  it  for  their  children, 
will  have  nothingto  do  with  it.  If  it  is  the 
best  school  of  its  grade,  the  m^ority  of 
parents  will  send,  while  there  will  always 
be  families  in  every  community  who  will 
prefer,  from  conditions  of  health,  or  apti- 
tudes, or  other  causes,  to  send  their  children 
to  private  schools.' 

In  1854  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken — 
and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1 856,  under  the  lead 
of  the  Hon.  C,  C.  Memminger  and  Jetferson 
Bennett,  a  common  school  was  opened  in 
Charleston,  which  revolutionized  public  senti- 
ment in  that  city,  and  was  fast  doing  it  for 
the  whole  State,  when  tha  mad  passions  of 
men  consummated  another  revolution,  which 
for  the  time  shut  up  schools  of  every  kind 
and  grade.  But  before  1861,  two  public 
schools  existed  in  Charleston,  one  embracing 
the  usual  classes  and  grades  below  a  high 
school,  and  the  other  a  high  school  for  girls, 
and  a  normal  school  for  female  teachers  for 
the  whole  State,  were  in  operation  under 
teachers  who  had  held  similar  positions  in 
Hartford  and  Boston,  which  would  compare 
favorably  in  all  the  requisites  of  good  schools 
— structures  and  equipment,  regularity  of 
attendance,  classification  by  attainments, 
range  of  studies,  teachers — male  and  female, 
of  high  personal  character,  intelligent  and 
constant  inspection,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
pubUc  appreciation.  A  demonstration  more 
complete  of  Mr.  Barnard's  doctrine  could 
not  be  made,  and  every  credit  belongs 
especially  to  Mr,  Memminger  for  his  constant, 
judicious  and  personal  labors  in  inaugu- 
rating and  consummating  the  work. 

In  the  constitution  of  1866,  provision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Super- 
',  as   had   been  recommended  by 
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Gov,  Manning  in  1853,  and  ibr  the  estab- 
lishment of '  a  liberal  and  uniform  system  of 
free  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  one 
of  which  shall  be  kept  open  at  least  six 
months  in  each  year  in  each  school  district,' 
The  general  assembly  must  also  'provide  for 
the  compulsory  attendance,  at  either  public 
or  private  schools,  of  all  children  between 
the  ;iges  of  six  and  sixteen  years  not  phy- 
sically disabled,  for  a  term  equivalent  to 
twenty-five  weeks  ;  '.a saving  clause  is  added 
'that  no  law  to  the  effect  shall  be  passed 
until  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been 
thoroughly  and  completely  oi^anized,  and 
facilities  i^orded  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State  for  a  free  education  of  their  children.' 
When  to  this  provision  we  add  another 
clause,  that '  the  state  normal  school,  the  agri- 
cultural college,  and  all  publio  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  public  funds,  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  all  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
State,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,'  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  law  of  compulsory 
attendance  is  not  likely  to  be  passed  in  this 
generation,  and  if  passed  will  remain  in- 
operative on  the  statute  book. 

In  1868  the  educational  department  of 
the  State  was  oiganized  and  a  Superintendent 
appointed,  but  up  to  1871,  this  officer  could 
report  only  meagre  statistical  returns.  In 
1870,  a  general  system  was  organized  and 
appropriations  and  taxation  made  for  its  sup- 
port— $37, SOOfortheuniversity  at  Columbia, 
$10,000  for  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes,  $15,- 
000  for  the  State  orphan  asylum,  1150,000 
for  free  common  schools,  besides  $50,000 
from  the  capitation  tax.  These  are  large 
amounts,  and  under  favorable  conditions  as 
to  public  opinion,  and  a  concentration  of 
population  in  villages,  great  immediate  re- 
sults might  be  anticipated.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  the  usual  county  and  district  of- 
ficers, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  slow 
process  of  school  habits  can  be  fostered  by 
their  judicious  action,  and  if  time  will  soften 
the  asperities  engendered  by  civil  strife  and 
social  revolution. 

In  1840,  the  national  census  returned  20,- 
615  white  persons  over  30  years  of  age  who 
could  not  read  and  write;  and  in  1870,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  there  were 
265,892  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who 
could  not  read,  and  280,370  could  not  write, 
and  out  of  a  school  population  of  233,915 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  there  was  a 
school  attendance  of  only  38,249. 
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J  originally  settled  in  1765 
from  North  Carolina,  of  which  it  remained 
an  integral  portion  till  1796,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  and  admitted  into 
the  TJuion  with  an  area  of  45,600  square 
miles,  and  a  population  in  1790  of  36,798, 
which  had  increased  in  1870  to  1,268,520 
(322,338  colored),  and  taxable  property  to 
the  value  of  $254,673,782. 

The  laws  and  constitution  (1776)  of  North 
Carolina  extended  over  Tennessee  till  1796, 
and  after  that  time  the  only  legislation  re- 
specting schools  was  in  1785,  to  incorporate 
Davidson  Academy  at  Nashville  and  Martin 
Academy  in  Washington  county,  and  in  1 794, 
Blount  College  at  Knoxville,  and  Greenville 
College  in  Green  county. 

The  constitution  of  1796,  as  amended  in 
1835,'  enjoins  on  the  general  assembly  'to 
cherish  literature  and  science,'  '  knowledge, 
learning,  and  virtue  being  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  republican  institutions,'  and 
to  preserve  inviolate  the'  funds  realized  out 
of  land  and  other  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools, 

Down  to  1835,  the  edlieationai  le^slation 
of  the  State  was  confined  to  incorporating 
colleges  and  academies;  and  by  the  act  of 
1817,  'all  academies  were  considered  as 
schools  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of 
students  into  the  colleges  of  this  state.' 

In  1823,  the  first  provision  for  public 
schools  was  made  by  devoting  certain  lands 
'  to  a  perpetual  and  exclusive  fund  for  the 
establishment  and  promotion  of  common 
schools  in  each  and  every  county  in  the 
state.'  In  1S27,  certain  other  sources  of 
revenue  were  added,  and  the  whole  was  de- 
signed to  be  protected  by  the  constitutional 
provision  of  1S36,  but  proved  ineffectual 
^lainst  the  executive  and  legislative  neces- 
sities in  the  early  at^es  of  the  war  of 
secession,  at  which  time  the  fund  had  ac- 
cumulated to  the   sum  of  $1,500,000. 

In  1867,  a  new  system  was  inaugurated, 
but  in  the  political  revulsion  which  followed, 
its  efficient  features  were  stricken  out,  and 
the  State  is  now  trying  to  see  how  a 
vigorous  administration  can  be  established 
without  authority  in  the  law,  or  will  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  while  the  astounding 
fact  in  the  census  of  1870  confronts  the 
statesmen  of  Tennessee  that  290,549  per- 
sons over  10  years  of  age  cannot  read,  and 
364,697   can  not  write. 

In  1873,  the  legislature  reconsecrated  the 
permanent   school    fund   (estimated  to   be 


$2,112,000)  to  its  original  purpose,  and  ap- 
propriated the  income  (at  six  per  cent.),  and 
the  avails  of  a  capitation  tax  of  one  dollar, 
and  a  property  tax  of  one  milt  on. the  State 
valuation,  to  public  schools.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  a  State  superintendent,  county 
superintendent,  one  for  each  county,  and 
three  directoi's  for  each  district. 

Texas  was  settled  in  1792,  and  admitted 
as  a  State  in  1845,  with  an  area  of  237,321 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1850  of 
212,592,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to 
808,579  (253,475  colored)  and  taxable 
property  to  the  value  of  $149,734,929. 

In  the  constitution  of  1845  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  make  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
public  schools,  and  as  early  as  possible  to 
establish  a  system  of  free  schools  through- 
out the  State.  It  creates  a  school  fund  out 
of  all  funds,  lands,  and  other  property  before 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  schools,  includ- 
ing the  alternate  sections  of  land  reserved 
by  the  State  for  railroad  purposes,  and  of 
any  other  lands  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  United  Stales  government,  and  also  em- 
powers the  legislature  to  levy  a  tax  for  edu- 
cational purposes  from  year  to  year  through- 
out the  State,  and  reserves  all  sums  arising 
from  taxes  collected  from  'Africans,  or  per- 
sons of  African  descent,'  for  the  exclusive 
maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools 
for  the  children  of  such  Africans  among 
whom  public  schools  may  be  encouraged. 
It  further  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  But 
with  all  this  wise  constitutional  enactment 
no  efficient  law  was  put  on  the  statute  book 
down  to  1862,  when  the  war  disorganized 
society  still  more,  and  the  census  of  1870 
showed  189,423  persons  over  10  years  who 
could  not  read,  and  221,703  who  could  not 
write.  By  the  constitution  of  1869,  and 
the  school  law  of  April,  1871,  school  officers 
were  created  with  all  the  machinery  for  ad- 
ministration, but  the  great  work  of  awaken- 
ing parental  interest,  and  creating  a  pubUc 
opinion  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

The  first  report  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent for  1 871  is  devoted  mainly  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  difficulties  in  ot^nizing  a  compul- 
sory system  over  a  vast  area,  with  a  sparse 
population,  and  without  the  inheritance  of 
good  school  habits,  Theonly  encouraging 
Feature  is  the  existence  of  a  permanent 
School  Fund  to  the  value  of  $2,267,971, 
yielding  $136,006  August  31,  1871. 
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VBRJIONT. 

Vermont  was  settled  m  1734  largely  from 
the  State  of  Counecticut,  and  was  admitted 
as  one  of  the  United  States  in  1791,  with 
an  area  of  10,212  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation in  1790  of^  85,416,  which  had  in- 
creased in  1871  to  330,551,  and  a  valuation 
for  taxable  purposes  of  1102,548,528. 

The  constitution  of  1793  declares  that 
'  a  competent  number  of  schools  should  be 
maintained  in  each  town  for  the  instruction 
of  joiiths,  and  that  one  or  more  grammar 
schools  should  be  incorporated  and  sup- 
ported in  each  county  in  this  State.'  Prior 
to  this  date,  schools  had  been  maintained  in 
each  neighborhood,  and  by  a  general  law 
passed  in  1783,  provision  was  made  for  the 
division  of  towns  into  convenient  school 
districts,  and  the  appointment  of  trustees  in 
each  town  for  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  schools,  to  whom  was  committed  the 
power  of  raising  one-half  of  the  money  re- 
quired to  build  school-houses  and  support 
the  schools  by  a  tax  on  the  grand  lis^  and 
the  other  half,  either  on  the  list  or  the  pupils 
of  the  schools,  as  the  districts  might  order. 

In  1325,  the  Stat«  made  provision  for  a 
State  School  Fund,  to  be  reserved  until  the 
capital  should  yield  an  income  sufficient  to 
keep  a  free  common  school  in  each  district  for 
a  period  of  two  months,  but  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years  the  accumulations  seemed 
so  slow  and  the  necessities  of  the  State  re- 
qniring  a  State  House,  the  law  was  repealed, 
and  the  capital,  amounting  at  that  time  to 
$250,000,  was  borrowed  ana  converted  intoa 
granite  structure;  and  the  schools  were  kept 
open  quite  aa  long  each  year  in  the  old 
ways,  which  according  to  the  census  of  1840 
had  reduced  the  amount  of  illiterary  rela- 
tively below  that  of  every  State  but  one  in 
the  Union.  In  1837,  the  share  of  the 
United  States  surplus  revenue  deposited 
with  Vermont  was  distributed  among  the 
several  towns,  and  the  annual  interest 
(^40,000)  to  be  divided  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  three  per  cent,  assessment  on  the  grand 
list  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  same. 

In  1843,  a  State  Superintendent  (Gov. 
Eaton)  was  appointed,  and  teachers  insti- 
tutes were  held  for  the  first  time  under  his 
auspices  in  1846.  Since  1856,  State  super- 
vision has  been  exercised  by  a  Board  of 
Education,  acting  through  a  secretary;  and 
town  supervision  has  been  administered  by 
a  single  ofBcer.  In  1870,  the  town  superin- 
tendents in  each  county  were  required  to 


meet  the  secretary  at  such  place  and  time 
(in  March  or  April)  each  year  as  he  may 
designate,  to  agree  on  a  uniform  standard  of 
examination  for  all  candidates  for  positions 
as  teachers,  make  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  annual  session  of  the  institute  for  the 
county,  and  confer  generally  on  the  interests 
of  education.  Each  town  superintendent 
must  hold  two  public  examinations  of  can- 
didates, and  the  State  Superintendent  must 
do  the  same  at  the  county  institutes. 

In  1866,  State  Normal  Schools  were  in- 
stituted, of  which  there  are  now  three,  at 
Randolph,  Johnson,  and  Castleton,  to  each 
of  which  $1,000  is  appropriated. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  (John  M. 
French)  for  1872,  is  a  document  of  666 
pages — full  and  instructive  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  the  difficulties  of 
getting  the  old  district  system  on  to  the 
higher  plane  of  a  true  system  of  graded 
schools.  Towns  are  now  (since  1870) 
authorized  to  abolish  the  district  system, 
and  place  all  the  public  schools  nnder  the 
man^ement  of  six  directors,  one -third 
elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
This  board  may  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  all  the  scholars  of  the  town,  in  all  the 
branches,  higher  as  well  as  elementary,  of  a 
thorough  education,  in  a  series  of  schools, 
located  for  the  convenience  of  families,  and 
adapted  to  the  different  st^s  of  advance- 
ment of  groups  of  pupils,  under  teachers 
best  qualified  for  each  stage.  Towns  are 
also  authorized  to  establish  central  schools 
for  the  advanced  pupils  of  all  the  districts. 

The  following  are  among  the  statistjcal 
items  for  1871-3:  Towns  and  cities,  250; 
organized  school  districts,  2,100;  fractional 
districts,  464;  families,  67,162;  families 
withoutchildrenof  school  ^e,  46,018  ;  chil- 
dren between  five  and  twenty,  84,948; 
children  attending  common  schools,  70,904  ; 
children  attending  academies,  etc.,  4,9,13; 
common  schools,  2,603 ;  male  teachers, 
671 ;  female  teachers,  3,544 ;  teachers  with- 
out experience,  861 ;  teachers  teaching  in 
same  district,  939  ;  teachers.  State  Normal 
graduates,  377;  teachers  who  board  round, 
1,313;  school-houses,  3,399,  and  estimated 
value  of  same,  $1,265,387 ;  wages  and  hoard 
of  teachers,  $397,106;  amount  distributed 
by  State,  $1 1 0,678 ;  amount  rmsed  by  town 
tax,  $69,380  ;  amount  by  district  tax,  $346,- 
051;  total,  $526,000.  Census  of  1870  re- 
turned 15,185  persons  over  10  years  of  age 
could  not  read,  and  17,700  could  uot  write. 
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Virginia  was  first  settled  in  1607,  and 
adopted  its  first  constitution  in  1 778,  Laving 
in  1790  a  population  of  748,308  (293,427 
elaves).  Its  original  area  of  el, 352  square 
miles  was  reduced  by  the  separation  and 
organization  of  a  portion  of  its  territory 
into  a  new  State  called  West  Virginia  to 
38,350  square  miles,  with  a  population  in 
1870  of  1,225.163  (512,841  colored),  and 
taxable  property  to  the  value  of  $365,439,- 
917.  The  constitution  of  1776  contained 
no  reference  to  education,  but  in  a  bill  for 
the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
prepared  by  Wythe  and  Jefferson  in  1779, 
there  is  the  following  preamble  : 

Whereas  it  appeareth  that  however  certjun  forms 
of  govemmsnt  are  better  calculated  then  others  to 
protect  individuals  Id  the  IVee  exercise  of  their 
natural  rights,  and  are  at  the  saine  time  themselves 
better  guarded  agatust  degeneracj,  yet  experience 
hatb  sliown,  that  even  under  the  best  forms  those 
Intrusted  witii  power  have  in  time,  and  by  slow 
operations,  perverted  it  into  tyranny ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved the  roost  effectual  raeans  of  preventing  this 
would  be  to  illuminate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  lai^e,  and  more  especially 
thereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ^ea  and 
countries,  tliey  may  be  enabled  to  know  anibilJOQ 
under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their 
natural  powers  to  defeat  its  purposes;  and  whereas 
it  is  generally  true  that  the  people  will  be  happiest 
whose  laws  are  beat,  and  are  best  administered,  and 
that  laws  will  be  wisely  formed  and  honestly  ad- 
ministered in  proportion  as  those  who  form  and  ad- 
minister them  are  wise  and  honest ;  whence  it  be- 
comes expedient  for  promoting  the  public  happiness, 
that  those  persons  whom  nature  hath  endowed  with 
genius  and  virtue  should  be  rendered,  by  liberal  ed- 
ucation, worthy  to  receive,  and  able  h>  guard  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
feUotv-citizens,  and  that  they  should  be  called  to 
the  charge  without  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or  other 
accidental  condition  or  circumstance.  But  the  in- 
digence of  the  greater  number,  disabling  them  from 
so  educating  at  their  own  expense  those  of  their 
children  whom  nature  hath  fltlj  formed  and  disposed 
to  become  useful  instruments  of  the  public,  it  is 
better  that  sncii  should  be  sought  for  and  educated 
at  the  common  expeoaa  of  al),  than  that  the  happi. 
ness  of  all  should  be  confided  to  the  weak  or  wicked. 

The  admirable  code  of  which  the  above 
is  the  preamble,  was  not  adopted,  and  the 
first  general  school  law  was  passed  in  1796, 
with  the  following  preamble : 

Whereas  it  appeareth  that  the  great  advantages 
which  civilized  and  polished  nations  enjoy,  beyond 
the  savage  and  barbarous  nations  of  the  world,  are 
principally  derived  from  the  invention  and  use  of 
letters,  by  means  whereof  the  knowledge  and  ei- 
perienoe  of  past  ages  are  recorded  and  trsnsmittod, 
so  that  man,  availing  himself  in  succession  of  the 
accumulated  wisdom  and  diHcoveriea  of  his  prede- 
cessors, is  enabled  more  successfully  to  puisue  and 


improve  not  only  those  arts  which  contribute  to  the 
suppoil  convenience,  and  ornament  of  life,  but 
those  al^o  which  tend  to  illumine  and  ennoble  his 
understanding  and  his  nature. 

And  whereas,  upon  a  review  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  it  seemeth  that  however  favorable  repub- 
lican government,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
equal  liberty,  justice,  and  order,  may  be  to  human 
happiness,  no  real  stability  or  lasting  permanency 
thereof  can  be  rationally  hoped  for  if  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  be  not  rendered  liberal  and  humane,  and 
be  not  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  those 
principles  from  whence  these  blessings  proceed; 
with  a  view  therefore  to  lay  the  first  foundations  of 
a  system  of  education  which  may  tend  to  produce 
those  desirable  purposes. 

In  1810  the  Literary  Fund  was  institnted, 
and  in  1816  the  directors  were  instructed  to 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  a  system  of 
public  education  to  comprehend  a  university, 
and  such  additional  colleges,  academies,  and 
schools  as  shall  difiiise  ttie  benefits  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  commonwealth.  The 
report  embodied  a  scheme  similar  in  its 
main  features  to  that  of  1779,  which  passed 
the  House  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  •  Tn 
1818  an  act  was  passed  which  appropriated 
$45,000  of  the  revenue  to  the  primary  edu- 
cation of  the  poor,  and  $15,000  a  year  io 
endow  and  support  a  university,  to  be  styled 
'  The  University  of  Virginia.^ 

On  the  basis  of  this  law,  and  a  special 
act  of  1819,  Mr,  Jefferson  was  successful  in 
establishing  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, which  educated,  down  to  1870,  8,000 
students  for  Virginia,  and  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  organization,  studies 
and  discipline  of  American  colleges  gener- 
ally. 

The  system  of  primary  education  on  the 
basis  of  the  Literary  Fund  in  181J.  and  the 
act  of  1818,  did  not  accomplish  even  its 
narrow  and  ill-aimed  object,  the  primary,  in- 
struction of  the  poor.  Governor  Campbell, 
in  1839  proclaimed  its  failure,  and  that  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  white  adults  in  that 
year  was  greater  than  in  1817,  as  evidenced 
by  the  register  of  marrii^  licenses ;  and 
this  statement  was  confirmed  by  the  na- 
tional census  of  1840,  which  returned  58,- 
787  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  out  of 
the  free  white  population,  who  could  not 
read  and  write.  Well  might  Governor  Mo- 
I>owell  say  to  the  Legislature  in  1843:  'This 
plan  of  common  education,  which  reaches 
only  28,000  out  of  the  51,000  poor  chil- 
dren, and  gives  them  only  sixty  days  tuition, 
is  a  costly  and  delusive 'nullity,  which  oiighi 
to  be  abolished,  and  another  and  better  one 
established  in  its  place.'     Various  plans  of 
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inodification  and  substitution  was  suggested 
and  discussed,  but  they  were  set  aside  in 
the  frenzy  of  political  excitement ;  and  tbe 
national  census  of  1670  returns  tbe  illiteracy 
of  the  poor  whites,  with  the  frightful  ad- 
dition of  the  entire  colored  population,  over 
ten  years  of  age,  at  390,91 3»  who  conld  not 
read,  and  445,893  who  could  not  write — and 
of  the  latter  number,  444,623  were  natives. 

The  constitution  of  1867,  ordains  the 
outline  of  a  system,  which  if  it  can  be  ac- 
cepted cordially  by  the  people,  and  admin- 
i»tered  firmly,  but  kindly,  by  officers  who 
have  their  confidence,  will  in  one  generation 
do  more  for  popular  education  than  has  been 
realized  since  Rev.  Mr.  Copeland,  in  1621,' 
first  moved  for  the  establishment  of  a  '  Free 
School '  in  the  Colony  of  Vii^inia,  twenty- 
six  years  before  '  Brother  Purmont  was  en- 
treated to  become  schoolmaster  for  the 
teaching  and  nurturing  of  children'  in  Boston. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1867,  and  the 
school  law  of  1870,  a  new  system  is  now 
being  administered  by  W.  H.  Ruffner,  whose 
second  annual  report,  dated  Nov.  1, 1872,  is 
an  admirable  document,  in  two  parts.  Part 
I.  is  devoted  to  a  statistical  and  expository 
record  of  the  work ;  Part  II.  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  general  principles  and  methods 
of  the  system  and  institutions  established 
by  the  earlier  and  later  legislation  of  Vir- 
ginia. Both  documents  should  have  a  wide 
circulation  and  find  thoughtful  readers,  and 
henceforth  many  'doers  of  the  word.'  The 
results  of  1872,  compared  with  those  of 
1871,  and  especially  with  any  year  of  the 
former  system  are  very  encouraging;  3,695 
public  schools,  with  166,337  pupUs,  under 
3,853  teachers,  examined  and  visited  by  91 
city  and  county  superintendents,  and  main- 
tained at  an  expense  of  $993,318,  is  a  hope- 
ful exhibition  of  two  years  work  under  such 
difficulties  .as  exist  in  this  as  in  the  other 
Southern  States.  To  this  number  of  public 
schools  should  be  added  856  private  schools 
(648  primary,  187  academies,  and  21  col- 
leges), with  20,467  pupils. 

In  the  statistical  summary  of  the  Super- 
intendent, and  Auditor's  Report,  appear  the 
following  items :  Capital  of  Literary  Fnnd, 
$1,598,069;  pay  of  public  school  teachers 
and  treasurers,  1643,066;  county  superin- 
tendents, $45,295  ;  central  office,  $6,490 ;  dis- 
trict expenses,  $389,467 ;  University  of  Vir- 
finia,  815,000;  Vii^nia  Military  Institute, 
15,000 ;  Deaf,  Mute,  and  Blind  School, 
$40,000.  Aid  ($28,900)  from  the  Peabody 
Fund  was  given  to  three  Norm^  Schools,  &c. 
37* 


West  Virginia  was  detached  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  *  Old  Virginia,'  the  people  refusing 
to  be  put  out  of  the  United  States  by  the 
war  of  secession,  and  was  admitted  as  a  State 
in  December,  1862,  with  an  area  of  23,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  in  IS60  of 
393,224,  which  had  increased  to  442,014  in 
1870,  with  taxable  property  to  the  amount 
of  $140,538,273. 

Tbe  Constitution,  as  amended  in  1863, 
creates  a  school  fund  out  of  the  State's  pro- 
portion of  the  'literaryfund'  of  Virginia  and 
other  sources,  for  the  support  of  free  schools 
throughout  the  State  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever.'  The  Legislature  is  directed 
to  '  provide  as  soon  as  practicable  for  the 
establishment  of  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  schools,'  for  the  election  of  a 
State  Superintendent,  for  township  taxation 
for  free  schools,  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
blind,  deaf  mutes,  and  insane,  and  the  oi^an- 
ization  of  such  institutions  of  learning  as 
the  best  interests  of  general  education  in 
the  State  may  demand. 

The  system  of  free  schools  established  in 
1865,  provide  for;  (1,)  A  general  superin- 
tendent of  free  schools ;  (2,)  county  superin- 
tendents, elected  by  the  people,  for  two 
years;  (3,)  township  commissioners,  three 
for  each  township,  one  elected  each  year  for 
a  term  of  three  years;  (4,)  district  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  township  board,  from  the 
residents  of  the  district  for  which  the  school 
is  provided ;  (5,)  State  Board  of  the  School 
Fund,  for  the  management  of  any  fund  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  free  schools. 

In  1871,  there  were  S,357  public  schools, 
with  87,330  pupils  enrolled  under  2,303 
teachers  in  2,113  school-houses,  estimated  to 
have  cost  $2,257,744.  The  total  expend- 
iture for  the  year,  for  all  objects,  exceeded 
$565,000. 

Dr.  Sears  applied  $18,000  in  aid  of  nor- 
ma! instruction  in  the  State  University,  State 
Normal  School  at  Fairmount,  and  the  teach- 
ers' department  in  Marshall  College,  as  well 
as  to  the  establishment  of  the  graded 
schools,  and  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Institutes  were  held  at  twenty  different 
points  with  manifest  advantage  to  teachers, 
and  to  the  school  interest,  of  the  localities 
where  held. 

The  support  of  schools  falls  mainly  on  a 
capitation  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  male 
inhabitant,  over  twenty-one  years,  and  a  tax 
of  ten  cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars, 
of  taxable  property. 
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Wisconsin  was  detached  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan  and  organized  an  inde- 
pendent Territory  in  1836,  and  admitted  a 
State  in  1848,  with  a  population  in  1850,  on 
an  area  of  53,954  square  miles,  of  305,391, 
which  had  increased  in  ISlO  to  1,064,670, 
with  $333,447,668  taxable  property. 

By  the  constitution  of  1848,  the  super- 
vision of  public  instruction  ia  invested  in  a 
State  Superintendent,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  Sl^te ;  the  proceedi 
of  all  lands  donated  by  the  United  States  U 
the  State  for  educational  purposes  are  se- 
cured inviolably  (1,)  for  the  maintenance  of 
common  schools  in  each  school  district,  and 
the  purchase  of  suitahle  libraries  and  appa- 
ratus; (2,)  for  the  maintenance  of  academies 
and  normal  schools,  and  (3,)  for  a  state 
university ;  each  town  and  city  is  required 
to  raise  by  a  tax,  annually,  for  the  support  of 
free  common  schools  therein,  a  sura  not  less 
than  one-half  the  amount  received  by  each 
town  or  city  for  school  purposes,  from  the 
income  of  the  school  fund. 

The  first  school  law  dates  from  1849,  by 
which  all  the  territory  in  the  oi^anized 
towns  is  divided  into  school  districts,  the 
affairs  of  which  are  managed  by  three  dis- 
trict officers,  subject  to  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  town  school  superintendent. 

In  1857,  twenty-ftve  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
come of  all  swamp  and  overflowed  hinds 
granted  to  the  State  were  constituted  a 
normal  school  fund,  the  avails  of  which  was 
first  applied  to  colleges  and  academies  which 
supported  normal  classes,  but  in  1866,  the 
entire  saies  constitute  a  special  fund  for  the 
support  of  State  Normal  Schools,  of  which 
five  are  now  located.  The  capital  of  the 
Normal  Fund  is  now  about  $1,000,000;  and 
the  Common  School  Fund,  $2,500,000. 

According  to  the  last  official  report  (of 
Samuel  Fallowea)  for  1873,  there  were  5,103 
districts  (excluding  cities),  with  423,717 
persons  of  the  school  t^e  (4  to  20),  and  the 
whole  number  of  all  ages  attending  public 
schools,  270,2t)2;  private  schools,  18,020; 
academies  and  colleges,  2,831 ;  benevolent 
institutions,  1,200;  oranag^egate  attend- 
ance for  1872,  of  292,343. 

The  number  of  school-houses  returned 
was  4,920,  with  accommodations  for  312,- 
612,  valued  atl3,295,2e8.  The  prodnctive 
capital  of  the  school  fund  is  $2,482,771, 
and  the  aggregate  expenditure  for  schools, 
$2,174,154. 


From  this  brief  but  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  historical  development  of  public  in- 
struction, and  especially  of  common  schooli 
in  the  different  States,  it  appears  that: 

1.  The  universal  education  of  the  people 
is  now  regarded  among  the  primary  objects 
of  legislation,  and  a  system  of  common  or 
public  schools  is  now  ordained  in  the  consti- 
tution or  fundamental  law,  and  organized 
and  administered  by  legally  constituted  au- 
thorities in  every  State  and  Territory. 

2.  In  every  State  there  is  a  department 
of  pnblic  instruction,  under  either  a  board 
or  a  single  officer,  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  this  great  interest,  and  in  commu- 
nication with  the  subordinate  officers  in  the 
remotest  and  smallest  corporation  into 
which  the  territory  may  be  divided. 

3.  Forthe  accommodation  and  support  of 
public  schools,  permanent  funds,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  over  $100,000,000  ar« 
set  apart;  and  all  property,  real  and  personal, 
is  subject  to  state  and  local  taxation,  and 
was  assessed  in  1871  to  the  amount  of  over 
$75,000,000  for  public  school  purposes, 

4.  To  provide  local  accommodations  and 
material  facilities  for  public  schools,  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  upwards  of  $100,- 
000,000  have  been  invested  in  school-houses 

id  their  equipment. 

5.  To  realize  an  adequate  return  from  this 
iniense  expenditure,  more  than  100  state 

and  city  normal  and  training  schools  have 
been  established,  and  a  system  of  examina- 
tion and  instruction  instituted,  more  or  less 
efficient,  to  exclude  incompetent  t«achers; 
and  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  persons 
^tuftlly  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
ore  than  500  institutes  are  now  held  an- 
nually, in  which  over  50,000  teachers  spend 
from  three  to  five  days  in  professional 
studies  and  exercises. 

I.  Notwithstanding  this    legislation  and 
these   expenditures,  the  non-school  attend- 
ance and  the  adult  illiteracy  of  the  country  is 
alarming,  the  national  censusof  1870  return- 
ing 4,528,084  persons,  ten  vears  of  age  and 
er,  who  can  not  read,  antf  6,658,144  who 
n  not   write ;    and    of    the  last    number 
880,371  are  native  born. 
7.  The    national  census   of  1870  returns 
125,056  public  schools  of  different  grades, 
with   183,198  (109,024   females)  teachers; 
6,228,060  pupils  (about  equally  divided  as 
x) ;  and   a  total   expenditure    of  $64,- 
,373,  of  which  sum   $58,855,607  came 
trom  taxation. 
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n.  SECONDAET  INSTEUOTOW. 

The  first  public  achoola  of  the  American 
colonies  were  the  free  endowed  grammar 
schools  and  subecription  granunar  schools ; 
schools  for  secondary  education.  Public  pri- 
mary or  elementary  common  schools  were 
of  later  date,  both  in  chronological  order, 
aiid  as  being  a  logical  result  of  their  prede- 
cessors of  higher  grade. 

The  first  school  laws,  those  of  Connecti- 
ettt  and  Massachusetts,  which  were  subse- 
cfuent  to  the  establishment  by  individuals  or 
towns  of  the  classes  of  schools  they  referred 
to,  recognized  all  three  grades  of  education- 
al institutions,  both  what  are  at  present 
termed  common  or  elementary,  and  also 
secondary  or  superior;  that  is  to  say,  com- 
mon or  neighborhood  schools,  grammar 
schools,  and  colleges. 

The  class  of  secondary  schools,  since  the 
very  earliest  period  of  their  establishment, 
has  been  far  less  cherished  and  supported, 
either  by  public  opinion  or  by  legal  provis- 
ions, than  either  of  the  other  two  classes. 
Almost  universally,  the  academy,  the  en- 
dowed school,  the  grammar  school,  has  been 
wholly  left  to  the  support  of  those  wealthier 
or  more  learned  classes  who  have  been  ta- 
citly assumed  to  have  the  only  use  for  them ; 
and  where  any  state  assistance  has  been  ex- 
tended to  them,  it  has  usually  been  in  the  ex- 
ceptional form  of  individual  acts  of  incorpo- 
ration or  individual  grants  of  money  or  l^d. 

It  may  be  observed  that  such  a  co-equal 
public  recognition,  if  extended  to  the  class 
of  secondary  schools,  would  at  once  produce 
a  definite  and  important  result,  in  throwing 
probably  half  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
present  secondary  course  of  study  back  with- 
in the  course  of  the  elementary  grade  of 
schools,  and  also  in  brining  back  a  large 
number  of  what  are  termed  colleges  into 
their  appropriate  grade  of  secondary  institu- 

The  noticeable  and  important  fact  is  more- 
©yer  thus  brought  out,  that  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  has  never,  up  to  the 
present  time,  demanded  or  recognized  any 
universal  privilege  of  education  beyond  that 
in  the  merest  rudiments  of  it. 

This  neglect  has  of  course  caused  the  ex- 
isting almost  entire  deficiency  of  recorded 
statistics  of  schools  of  this  class.    Such  sta- 


tistics are  not  accessible  at  all,  except  in  the 
single  state  of  New  York,  and  even  there, 
only  from  such  secondary  institutions  as  are 
obliged  to  furnish  them  as  a  condition  of 
their  receipt  of  a  portion  of  the  literature 
fund.  This  remark  is  not  applicable  to  the 
grade  of  schools  known  as  public  high 
schools,  for  boys  or  girls,  or  both,  in  several 
larger    cities ;    but    these    schools. 
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not  so  much  the  outgrowth  of  popular  feel- 
ling,  as  the  creations  of  a  few  intelligent 
friends  of  public  education,  in  advance  of 
any  general  demand  for  this  class  of  institu- 
tions. Although  not  recognized  generally 
as  part  of  our  systems  of  public  instruction, 
schools  of  the  former  class  have  increased 
rapidly,  and  now  exist  in  almost  every  village 
in  the  land,  and  their  aggregate  number  in 
1850,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year, 
will  be  seen  in  the  table  on  p^e  451. 

The  progress  of  this  class  of  schools,  in 
respect  to  studies,  books,  and  equipment 
generally,  and  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  can  be  readily  measured  by  any 
one  who  will  look  into  the  best  academy  or 
public  high  school  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
then  read  the  following  communications — 
the  first  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  respect- 
ing one  of  the  earliest  institutions  of  the  class 
known  as  academies ;  and  the  other  two 
by  eminent  public  men,  respecting  the  pub 
lie  schools,  and  particularly  the  Latin  school 
of  Boston,  as  it  was  prior  to  or  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  at 
that  time  pronounced  "the  best  on  the 
American  continent" 

Mr.Barnard:  Dear  Sir — Yon  ask  brief- 
ly the  position  of  Phillips  Academy  a'  to 
studies,  f«xt-books,  methods,  and  discipline. 
That  academy  was  founded  in  the  year  \1lQ, 
in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
by  the  united  contributions  of  three  broth- 
ers— Samuel,  John,  and  William  Phillips — 
ail  of  them  men  of  property  according  to 
the  scale  of  that  day,  and  all  of  a  liberal  spirit 
toward  eveiy  object,  religious,  moral,  or  ed- 
ucational. But  the  real  author  and  instiga- 
tor of  that  foundation  was  the  only  son  of 
the  first  of  the  above-named,  who  was  known 
during  the  early  period  of  his  life  by  the 
name  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Junior.  He  was, 
during  bis  whole  life,  one  of  the  jnost  dis- 
tinguished, exemplary,  and  popular  men  in 
Massachusetts ;  active,  spirited,  iniluential, 
and  ready,  and  a  leader  in  every  good  work," 
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and  he  had  the  cpntrol  of  the  hearts  of  hia 
father  and  two  uncles,  and  was  undoubtedly 
the  influential  spirit  giving  vitality  to  the 
plan  of  that  institution.  There  was  only 
one  academy  in  the  state  at  that  time — Dum- 
mer  Academy  at  Newbury — which,  although 
it  had  sent  forth  many  good  scholars,  was 
then  going  to  decay  ;  and  the  beautiful  and 
commanding  site  in  the  south  parish  of  An- 
dover  which  that  institution  now  occupies, 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
idea  of  the  institution  as  well  as  of  its  lo- 
cality, Eliphalet  Pearson  had  been  educar 
ted  at  Dummer  Academy,  was  distinguished 
for  his  scholarship  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
classical  learning;  Samuel  Phillips,  jr.,  had 
formed  anintimaey  with  himat  college,  though 
in  different  classes,  and  entertained  a  high 
opinion  both  of  his  literary  attainments  and 
spiiit  of  discipline.  Phillips  Academy  was 
projected  with  reference  to  his  becoming  its 
first  master;  and  his  aid  was  joined  with 
that  of  his  friend  Phillips  in  fonning  the  con- 
stitution of  the  academy. 

"  The  time  of  its  foundation  Was  unques- 
tionably most  inauspicious  to  its  success, 
but  young  Phillips  was  of  a  spirit  that 
quailed  before  no  obstacles.  It  was  designed 
to  be  a  model  institution  of  the  kind,  and 
no  pains  were  omitted  to  secure  its  success ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  uncertainties  of  the 
poUtical  aspect  of  the  time  and  the  perpetu- 
ally increasmg  depreciation  of  paper  money, 
it  was  sustained  in  great  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity, I  was  sent  to  that  academy  within 
a  month  after  its  opening,  in  May,  1778, 
being  the  seventh  admission  on  its  catalogue. 
I  had  just  then  entered  upon  my  seventh 
year,  and  was  thrust  at  once  into  my  Latin 
at  a  period  of  life  when  noun,  pronoun,  and 
participle  were  terms  of  mysterious  mean- 
ing which  all  the  explanations  of  my  gram- 
mars and  my  masters  for  a  long  time  vainly 
attempted  to  make  me  comprehend.  But  the 
laws  of  the  school  were  imperious.  They 
had  no  regard  for  my  age,  and  I  was  for 
years  submitted  to  the  studies  and  discipline 
of  the  seminary,  which,  though  I  could  re- 
peat the  former,  through  want  of  compre- 
hension of  their  meaning,  I  could  not  possi- 
bly understand.  I  was  sent  to  the  academy 
two  years  at  least  before  I  ought  to  have 
been.  But  William  Phillips  was  my  grand- 
father; it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the 
founders  of  the  academy  should  show  confi- 
dence in  its  advantages ;  I  was,  therefore, 
sent  at  once,  upon  its  first  opening,  and  I 


have  always  regarded  the  severe  discipline 
to  which  I  was  subjected,  in  consequence  o( 
the  inadequacy  of  my  years  to  my  studies, 
as  a  humble  contribution  toward  the  success 
of  the  academy. 

"The  course  of  studies  and  t«xt-books  I  do 
not  believe  I  can  from  memory  exactly  re- 
capitulate ;  I  cannot,  however,  be  far  ont 
of  the  way  in  stating  that  '  Cheever's  Ac- 
cidence' was  our  first  book  ;  the  second, 
'Corderius;'  the  third,  'Nepos;'  then,  if 
I  mistake  not,  came  'Virgil.'  There  may 
have  been  some  intermediate  author  which 
has  escaped  my  memory,  but  besides  Virgil 
I  have  no  recollection  of  any  higher  author. 

"  Our  grammar  was  '  Ward's,'  in  which  dl 
the  rules  and  explanations  are  in  Latin,  and 
we  were  drilleu  sedulously  in  writing  this 
language  far  enough  to  get  into  the  univer- 
sity. Our  studies  in  Greek  were  very  slight 
and  superficial.  Gloucestflr's  Greek  Gram- 
mar was  our  guide  in  that  langu^e,  and  a 
thorough  ability  to  construe  the  four  Gos- 

Eels  was  slU  required  of  us  to  enter  the  col- 
!ge. 

"  These  are  the  best  answers  I  can  g^ve  to 
your  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  '  studies 
and  tex1>books,'  but  I  am  not  confident  that 
my  memory  serves  me  with  exactness.  Oiur 
preparation  was  limited  enough,  but  suffi- 
cient for  the  poverty  and  distracted  state  of 
the  period. 

"Of  'methods  and  discipline,'  for  which 
you  inquire,  I  can  only  say  that  the  former 
was  strict  and  exact,  and  the  latter  severe. 
Pearson  was  a  convert  to  thorough  disci- 
pline; monitors  kept  an  account  of  all  of  a 
student's  failures,  idleness,  inattention,  whis- 
pering, and  like  deviations  from  order,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  week  were  bestowed  sub- 
stantial rewards  for  such  self-indulgences, 
distributed  upon  the  head  and  hand  with  no 
lack  of  strength  or  fidelity. 

"  In  that  day  arithmetic  was  b^un  at  the 
university.  The  degree  of  preparation  for  cot 
lege  and  the  amount  of  the  studies  within  it 
are  not  worthy  of  remembrance  when  com- 
pared with  the  means  of  acquirement  now 
presented  to  the  aspiring  student. 

"  Your  other  inquiries  I  should  be  happy 
to  make  the  subject  of  reply,  but  long  ces- 
sation of  familiarity  with  the  objects  to  which 
they  relate  makes  me  dubious  of  my  power 
to  add  any  thing  important  to  their  history. 
My  knowledge  of  the  common  schools  of 
Boston  was  obtained  only  during  the  vaca- 
tions of  the  academy,  and  had  chief  refer- 
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ence  to  improvement  in  my  writing.  Their 
advant^s  were  few  enough  and  humble 
enough  ;  the  education  of  females  very  slight, 
and  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and  the  ear- 
lier branches  of  atithnietic. 

"The  interests  of  schoola  and  of  education 
were,  thirty  years  ^o,  subjects  of  my  thought 
and  writing ;  but  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
interooaition  of  other  objects  and  new  du- 
ties deprive  me  of  the  power  of  aiding  your 
researcnes  on  these  subjects,  which  are,  how- 
ever, easily  and  fer  better  satisfied  by  the 
active  men  of  the  day.  Wishing  you  all 
success  in  these  wise  and  noble  pursuits, 
"  I  am,  very  truly, 

"  Your  friend  and  servant, 

"JoeiAH  QuiNCY." 

"  BOSTOH,  Dea  1st,  1860." 

The  following  "Memorandum  of  an  emi- 
nent clergyman,  who  was  educated  in  the 
best  schools  of  Boston  just  before  the  Eevo- 
lution,"  we  copy  from  a  volume  of  the 
"Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal," 
vol.  xii.,  pp.  311,  312.  The  notes  are  by 
the  editor  of  the  Journal,  Wm.  B.  Fowle : 

"  At  the  age  of  six  and  a  half  years,  I 
was  sent  to  Master  John  Lovell's  Latin 
BchooL  The  only  requirement  was  reading 
well ;  bat,  though  fully  qualified,  I  was  sent 
away  to  Master  Griffith,  a  private' teacher, 
to  learn  to  read,  write  and  spell.  I  learned 
the  English  Grammar  in  Dilwori^h's  Spelling 
Book  by  heart.  Griffith  traced  letters  with 
a  pencil,  and  the  pupils  inked  them, 

"Entered  Lovell's  school  at  seven  years. 
Lovell  was  a  tyrant,  and  his  system  one  of 
terror.      Trouncing*  was   common   in   the 


*  "  Trouncing  was  performed  by  Htripping  the  boy, 
mountirig  ^™  on  another's  back,  and  whipping  birn 
with  birch  roda,  before  ilie  whole  school  James 
lovell,  the  grandson  of  John,  once  related  to  ua  the 
following  anecdote,  which  shows  the  niiiiiy  of  cor- 
poral punishiaent  I  It  sooma  that  a  boy  had  played 
Croaa^  aod  Master  John  hod  publicly  declared  that 
the  o^uder  should  be  trounced.  Wlien  such  a  aeu- 
tenoe  was  prooouncod,  it  was  understood  that  the 
other  boya  might  seize  the  criminal,  and  take  him 
to  school  by  force.  The  culprit  was  soon  seized  by 
one  party,  and  hurried  to  the  master,  wbo  inflicted 
Hte  puniahmeat  without  delay.  On  bis  way  home, 
the  culprit  met  another  party,  who  cned  out^  '  Ah, 
John  Brown,'  or  whatever  liia  name  was,  'you'll 
get  it  when  you  go  to  sohooU'  'No,  I  shan't,' 
said  the  victorious  boy,  who  felt  that  he  had  got  the 
atsrt  of  them,  '  Ho,  I  shan't,  for  I've  got  it,'  and,  as 
he  said  this,  he  slapped  his  hand  upon  the  port  that 
had  paid  the  penalty,  thus,  as  the  poet  says,  '  suit- 
ing  the  action  to  the  word.'  " 


school.  Br.  Cooper  was  one  of  his  early 
scholars,  and  he  told  Br.  Jackson,  the  min- 
ister of  Brookline,  that  he  had  dreams  of 
school  till  he  died.  The  hoys  were  so  afraid 
they  could  not  study.  Sam.  Bradford,  after- 
ward sheriff,  pronounced  the  P  in  I*iolem)/, 
and  the  younger  Lovell  rapped  him  over  the 
head  with  a  heavy  ferule.* 

"We  studied  Latin  from  8  o'clock  till 
11,  and  from  1  till  dark.  After  one  or  two 
years,  I  went  to  the  town  school,  to  Master 
Holbrook,  at  the  comer  of  West  atreet,  to 
learn  to  write ;  and  to  Master  Proctor,  on 
Pemberton's  Hill,  in  the  south-east  part  of 
Scollay's  Building.  My  second,  third,  and 
fourth  year,  I  wrote  there,  and  did  nothing 
else.  The  English  boys  alone  were  taught 
to  make  pens.  Griffith  was  gentle,  but  his 
being  a  private  teacher  accounts  for  it, 

"The  course  of  study  was,  grammar; 
Esop,  with  a  translation ;  Clarke's  Introduc- 
tion to  writing  Latin ;  Eutropius,  with  a 
translation  ;    Corderius ;    Ovid  s    Metamor- 

gTiosea;  Virgil's  Georgics ;  .^neid  ;  Csesar; 
icero.     In  the  sixth  year  I  began  Greek, 


and  for  the  first  time  attempted   English 
composition,   by  translating  Ctei 


'a  Cob 


mentaries.  The  master  allowed  us  to  read 
poetical  translations,  such  as  Trappe's  and 
Dryden's  Virgil.  I  was  half  way  through 
Virgil  when  I  began  Greek  with  Ward's 
Greek  Grammar. 

"After  Cheever's  Latm  Accidence,  we 
took  Ward's  Lily's  Latin  Grammer.  After 
the  Greek  Grammar,  we  read  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  were  allowed  to  use  Beza's 
Latin  translation.  Then  came  Homer's 
Diad,  five  or  six  books,  using  Clarke's 
translation  with  notes,  and  this  was  all  my 
Greek  education  at  school.  Then  we  took 
Horace,  and  composed  Latin  verses,  using 
the  Gradus  ad  Pamassum.  Daniel  Jones 
was  the  first  Latin  scholar  in  l77l  or  1772, 


*  "  Wa  saw  this  done  by  another  Boston  teacher, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  when  w©  remonstrated 
with  Mm  upon  the  danger  of  inflicting  such  a  blow, 
npoft  such  a  spot,  '0,  the  caitiffs,'  said  be,  'it  is 
good  for  theml'  About  the  same  time,  another 
teacher,  who  used  to  strike  his  pupils  upon  the 
hand  so  that  the  marks  and  bruises  were  visible, 
was  wiuted  upon  by  a  committee  of  mothers,  who 
hved  near  tiie  schocj,  and  had  been  annoyed  by  the 
outcries  of  the  suflbrers.  The  teacher  promised  not 
to  strike  the  boys  any  mora  on  the  Jwnd,  and  the 
women  went  away  satisfied.  But,  instead  of  m- 
llicting  blows  upon  the  hand,  be  inflicted  them  upon 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  made  the  punishment  more 
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aad  he  was  brother  to  Thomas  Kilby  Jones, 
who  was  no  scholar,  thougU  a  distinguished 
merchant  afterward. 

"  I  entered  college  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  and  three  months,  and  was  equal  in 
Latin  and  Greek  to  the  beat  in  the  senior 
class.  Xenophon  and  Sallnst  were  the  only 
books  used  in  college  that  I  had  not  stud- 
ied. I  went  to  the  private  school  from  1 1 
to  12  A.  M.,  and  to  the  public  from  3  to  6 
p.  u. 

"  The  last  two  years  of  my  school  life, 
nobody  taught  English  Grammar  or  Geog- 
raphy, but  Col.  Joseph  Ward  (son  of  Dea- 
con Joseph  Ward,  of  Newton,  West  Parish, 
blacksmith,)  who  was  self-taught,  and  set 
up  a  school  in  Boston.  He  became  aid  to 
General  Ward  when  the  war  commenced, 
and  did  not  teach  after  the  war, 

"I  never  saw  a  map,  except  in  Csesar's 
Commentaries,  and  did  not  know  what  that 
meant.  Our  class  studied  Lowth's  English 
Grammar  at  college.  At  Master  Proctor's 
school,  reading  and  writing  were  taught  in 
the  same  room,  to  girls  and  boys,  from  7  to 
14  years  of  ^e,  and  the  Bible  was  the  only 
reading  book.  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book 
was  used,  and  the  New  England  Primer. 
The  master  set  sums  in  our  MSS.  but  did  not 
go  farther  than  the  Rule  of  Three. 

"  Master  Griffith  was  a  thin  man,  and 
wore  a  wig,  as  did  Masters  Lovell  and 
Proctor,  but  they  wore  a  cap  when  not  in 
full  dress,  James  Lovell  was  so  beaten  by 
his  grandfather  John,  that  James  the  fether 
rose  and  said,  'Sir,  yon  have  flogged  that 
boy  enough.'  The  boy  went  off  determined 
to  leave  school,  and  go  to  Master  Proctor's ; 
but  he  met  one  of  Master  Proctor's  boys, 
who  asked  whither  he  was  going,  and  when 
informed,  warned  him  not  to  go,  for  he 
would  fare  worse:" 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  an  address  at  the 
Annual  School  Festival  in  Faneuil  Hall  in 
J8S2,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
educational  advantages  he  enjoyed  in  early 
life: — 

"  It  was  fifty-two  years  last  April  since  I 
began,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  to  attend 
the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North 
Bennett  street.  The  reading  school  was 
under  Master  Little,  (for- 'Young  America' 
had  not  yet  repudiated  that  title,)  and  the 
writing  school  was  kept  by  Master  Tileston. 
Master  Little,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a 
giant  in  stature — six  feet  four,  at  least — and 


somewhat  wedded  to  the  past.  He  struggled 
earnestly  gainst  the  chauge  then  taking 
place  in  the  pronunciation  of  u,  and  insisted 
on  saying  morwoment  and  rtatur.  But  I  ac- 
quired, under  his  tuition,  what  was  thought 
in  those  days  a  very  tolerable  knowledge  of 
Lindley  Murray's  abridgment  of  English 
grammar,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  could 
parse  almost  any  sentence  in  the  'American 
Preceptor.'  Master  Tileston  was  a  writing 
master  of  the  old  school.  He  set  the  copies 
himself,  and  tanght  that  beautiful  old  Boston 
handwriting,  which,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  has, 
in  the  march  of  innovation,  (which  is  not 
always  the  same  thing  as  improvement,) 
been  changed  very  little  for  the  better. 
Master  Tileston  was  advanced  in  years,  and 
had  found  a  qualification  for  hb  calling  as  a 
writing  master,  in  what  might  have  seemed 
at  first  to  threaten  to  be  an  obstruction. 
The  fingers  of  his  right  hand  had  been  con- 
tracted and  stifiened  in  early  life,  by  a  burn, 
but  were  fixed  in  just  the  position  to  hold  a 
pen  and  a  penknife — and  nothing  else.  As 
they  were  also  considerably  indurated,  they 
served  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  disci- 
pline. A  copy  badly  written,  or  a  blotted 
page,  was  sometimes  visited  with  an  inflic- 
tion which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to 
the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle.  His  long,  deep 
desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity-shop  of  confis- 
cated balls,  tops,  penknives,  marbles  and 
Jews-harps — the  accumulation  of  forty  years. 
I  desire,  however,  to  speak  of  him  with 
gratitude,  for  he  put  me  on  the  track  of  an 
acquisition  which  has  been  extremely  useful 
to  me  in  after  life — that  of  a  plain,  legible 
hand.  I  remMned  at  these  schools  about 
sixteen  months,  and  had  the  good  fortune  in 
1804  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal  in  the 
English  department.  After  an  interval  of 
about  a  year,  during  which  I  attended  a 
private  school  kept  by  Mr.  Ezekiel  Webster, 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  on  an  occasion  of 
his  absence,  by  his  ever  memorable  brother, 
Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of 
law  in  Boston,  I  went  to  the  Latin  school, 
then  slowly  emerging  from  a  state  of  extreme 
depression.  It  was  kept  in  School  street, 
where  the  Horticultural  Hall  now  stands. 
The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was 
certainly  not  higher  than  that  of  material 
comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty 
much  the  same  books — or  of  the  same  class 
— in  Latin  and  Greek,  !Ba  are  read  now,  but 
in  a  very  cursory  and  superficial  manner. 
There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  philoso- 
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pliy  of  the  languages — to  the  deduction  of 
words  from  ,  their  radical  elements — to  the 
oiceties  of  construction — still  less  to  pros- 
ody. I  never  made  a  hexameter  or  pen- 
tameter verse  till,  years  afterward,  I  had  a 
son  at  school  in  London,  who  occasionally 
required  a  little  aid  in  that  way.  The  sub- 
sidiary and  illustrative  branches  were  wholly 
unknown  in  the  Latin  school  in  1805.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, a  critical  edition  of  a  classic,  a  map,  a 
blackboard,  an  engraving  of  an  ancient 
building,  or  a  copy  of  a  work  of  ancient 
art,  such  as  now  adorn  the  walls  of  our 
schools,  was  as  little  known  as  the  electric 
telegraph.  If  our  children,  who  possess  all 
these  appliances  and  aids  to  learning,  do 
not  greatly  excel  their  parents,  they  wm  be 
much  to  blame." 

Academy  Ufi   in   FMadelphia.  about  1T60. 

Graydon,  in  "  Memoirs  of  a  Life  ckiefiy 
passed  in  Phiktdelpkia,  vtithin  the  last  sixty 

t  1752-1811]  j/earg,"  printed  in  Harnsbni^h 
y  John  Wyeth,  1811,  after  noting  his  firet 
teacher  in  Bristol,  where  he  was  born,  as  a 
kind,  good-humored  Irishman,  by  the  name 
of  Pinkerton,  and  his  first  teacher  in  Phils 
delphia,  an  Englishman  (David  James 
Dove),  much  celebrated  in  his  day  both  as 
teacher  and  maker  of  a  minor  kind  of  satir- 
ical poetry,  chronicles  his  admission  into 
tte  principal  seminary  in  Pennsylvania, 
then  as  now  bearing  the  name  of  a  nniversity. 
"  I  was  now  about  eight  years  of  age,  and 
my  first  introduction  was  to  Mr.  Kinnersley, 
the  teacher  of  English  and  Professor  of 
Oratory.  He  was  an  Anabaptist  clei^yman, 
a  large,  venerable  looking  man,  of  no  great 
general  erudition,  thou^  a  considerable 
proficient  in  electricity;  and  who,  whether 
truly  or  not,  has  been  said  to  have  had  a  share 
in  certain  discoveries  in  that  science,  of  which 
Doctor  Franklin  received  the  whole  credit. 
The  task  of  the  younger  boys,  at  least,  con- 
sisted in  learning  to  read  and  to  write  their 
mother  tongue  grammatically  ;  and  one  day 
in  the  week  (I  think  Friday)  was  set  apart 
f  r  the  recital  on  of  select  passages  in  poetry 
and  prose  For  th  s  purpose,  each  scholar, 
in  h  a  turn  ascended  the  stage,  and  said  his 
speech  as  the  phrase  was.  This  speech  was 
cirefuUy  taught  h  n  by  his  master,  both 
w  th  respect  to  its  pronunciation,  and  the 
a  t  n  dee  ned  su  table  to  its  several  parts. 
Two  of  these  specimens  of  infantile  oratory, 
to  the  disturbance  of  my  repose,  I  bad  been 
qualified  to  exhibit:  family  partiality,  no 


doubt,  overrated  their  merit:  and  hence, 
my  declaiming  powers  were  in  a  state  of 
such  constant  requisition,  that  ray  orations, 
like  worn  out  ditties,  became  vapid  and 
fatiguing  to  me;  and  consequently  impaired 
my  relish  for  that  kind  of  acquirement. 
More  profit  attended  my  reading.  After 
^aop's  fables,  and  an  abridgment  of  the 
Roman  history,  Telemachus  was  put  into 
our  hands;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
human  heart  may  be  bettered  by  instruc- 
tion, mine,  I  may  aver,  was  benefited  by  this 
work  of  the  virtuous  Fenelon.  While  the 
mild  wisdom  of  Mentor  called  forth  my 
veneration,  the  noble  ardor  of  the  youthful 
hero  excited  my  sympathy  and  emulation. 
I  took  part,  like  a  second  friend,  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  I  participated  in 
his  toils,  I  warmed  with  his  exploits,  I  wept- 
where  he  wept,  and  exulted  where  he 
triumphed. 

"A  few  days  after  I  had  been  put  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Kinnersley,  I  was  told  by 
my  classmates  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  fight  a  battle  with  some  one  in  order  to 
establish  my  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  an 
academy  boy;  that  this  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  they  would  select  for 
me  a  suitable  antagonist,  one  of  my  match, 
whom  after  school  I  must  fight,  or  be  looked 
upon  as  a  coward.  I  must  confess  that  I 
did  not  at  all  relish  the  proposal  Though 
possessing  a  sufficient  degree  of  spirit,  or  at 
least  irascibility,  to  defend  myself  when  as- 
saulted, I  had  never  been  a  boxer.  Being 
of  a  light  and  slender  make,  I  was  not  caE 
culated  for  the  business,  nor  had  I  ever  been 
ambitious  of  being  the  cock  of  a  school. 
Besides,  by  the  laws  of  the  institution  I  was 
subject  of,  fighting  was  a  capital 
a  sort  of  felony  deprived  of  clergy, 
whose  punishment  was  not  to  be  averted  by 
the  most  scholar-like  reading.  For  these 
reasons,  both  of  which  had  sufficient  weight 
— ■"■  ne,  and  the  last,  not  the  least,  as  I  had 
been  a  willful  transgressor  of  rules,  or 
callous  to  the  consequences  of  an  infraction 
of  them,  I  absolutely  declined  the  proposal ; 
although  I  had  too  much  of  that  feeling 
about  me,  which  some  might  call  false 
honor,  to  represent  the  case  to  the  master, 
which  would  at  once  have  extricated  me 
from  my  ditficulty,  and  brought  down  con- 
dign punishment  on  its  imposers.  Matters 
thus  went  on  until  school  was  out,  when  I 
found  that  the  lists  were  appointed,  and  that 
certain  John  Appowen,  a  lad  who,  though 
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not  quite  so  tall,  yet  better  set  and  older 
tlian  myself,  waa  pitted  against  me.  With 
increased  pertinacity  I  i^ain  refused  the 
cumhat,  and  insisted  on  being  peiTnitted  to 
go  home  unmolested.  On  quiukening  my 
pace  for  this  purpose,  my  persecutors,  with 
Appowen  at  their  head,  followed  close  at 
my  heels.  Upon  this  I  moved  faster  and 
faster,  until  my  retreat  became  a  flight  too 
unequivocal  and  inglorious  for  a  man  to  re- 
late of  himself,  had  not  Homer  furnished 
some  apology  for  the  procedure,  in  making 
the  heroic  Hector  thrice  encircle  the  walls 
of  Troy,  before  he  could  find  coun^e 
encounter  the  implacable  Achilles.  To  cut 
the  story  short,  my  spirit  could  no  longer 
brook  an  oppression  so  intolerable,  and 
stung  to  the  quick  at  the  term  coward  which 
was  lavished  upon  me,  I  made  a  halt  and 
fiiced  my  pursuers.  A  combat  immediately 
ensued  between  Appowen  and  myself,  which 
for  some  time  was  maintained  on  each  side 
with  equal  vigor  and  determination,  when, 
unluckily,  I  received  his  fist  directly  in  my 
gullet.  The  blow  for  a  time  depnving  me 
of  breath  and  the  power  of  resbtance, 
victory  declared  for  my  adversary,  though 
not  without  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
party  that  I  had  at  last  behaved  well,  and 
shown  myself  not  unworthy  of  the 
an  acadejny  boy.  Being  thus 
had  no  more  battles  imposed  upon  me,  and 
none  that  I  can  recollect,  of  my  own  pro- 
voking ;  for  I  have  a  right  to  declare  that 
my  general  deportment  was  correct  and  un- 
offending, though  extremely  obstinate  and 
ttnyielding  under  a  sense  of  injustice. 

"In  March,  1761,  I  entered  the  Latin 
school,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  John 
Beveridge,  anative  of  Scotland,  who  retained 
the  smack  of  his  vernacular  tongue  in  its 
primitive  purity.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  language  be  taught,  was  I  believe, 
justly  deemed  to  be  very  accurate  and  pro- 
found. But  as  to  his  other 'acquirements, 
after  excepting  the  game  of  backgammon, 
in  which  he  was  said  to  eicel,  truth  will  not 
warrant  me  in  saying  a  great  deal.  He 
was,  however,  diligent  and  laborious  in  his 
attention  to  his  school ;  and  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  making  himself  be- 
loved by  the  scholars,  and  of  exciting  their 
emulation  and  exertion,  nothing  would  have 
been  wanting  in  him  to  an  entire  qualifica- 
tion for  his  office.  But  unfortunately,  he 
bad  no  dignity  of  character,  and  was  no 
less  destitute  of  the  afi  of  making  himself 


respected  than  beloved.  Though  not  per- 
haps to  be  complained  of  as  intolerably 
severe,  he  yet  made  a  pretty  free  use  of  the 
ratan  and  the  ferule,  but  to  very  little  purpose. 
He  was,  in  short,  no  disciplinarian,  and  con- 
sequehtly  very  unequal  to  the  management 
of  seventy  or  eighty  boys,  many  of  whom 
were  superlatively  pickle  and  unruly.  He 
was  assisted,  indeed,  by  two  ushei-s,  who 
eased  him  in  the  burden  of  teaching,  but 
who,  in  matters  of  discipline,  seemed  dis- 
inclined to  interfere,  and  disposed  to  con- 
sider themselves  rather  as  subjects  than 
rulers.  I  have  seen  tbem  slily  slip  out  of 
the  way  when  the  principal  was  entering 
upon  the  job  of  capitally  pnnisiiing  a  boy, 
who  from  his  size  would  be  likely  to  make 
resistance.  For  this  had  become  nearly  a 
matter  of  course;  and  poor  Beveridge,  who 
was  diminutive  in  his  stature  and  neitber 
young  nor  vigorous,  after  exhausting  himself 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  denude  the  delin- 
quent, was  generally  glad  to  compound  for 
a  few  strokes  over  his  clothes,  on  any  part 
that  was  accessible.  He  had,  indeed,  so 
frequently  been  foiled,  that  his  birch  at 
length  was  rarely  brought  forth,  and  might 
truly  be  said  to  have  lost  its  terrors — ■ 
it  was  tanquam  gladium  in  vagina  repot- 
itum.  He  indemnified  himself^  however,  by 
a  redoubled  use  of  his  ratan. 

"  So  entire  was  the  want  of  respect  towards 
him,  and  so  liable  was  he  to  be  imposed 
upon,  that  one  of  the  lai^r  boys,  for  a 
wager,  once  pulled  off  his  wig,  which  ho 
effected  by  suddenly  twitching  it  from  his 
head  under  pretense  of  brushing  from  it  a 
spider;  and  the  unequivocal  insult  was  only 
resented    by   the    peevish    exclamation  of 

"Various  were  the  rogueries  that  were 
played  upon  him ;  but  the  most  audacious- 
of  all  was  the  following.  At  the  hour  of 
convening  in  the  afternoon,  that  being  found 
the  most  convenient,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Beveridge  being  usually  a  little  be- 
yond the  time;  the  bell  having  rung,  tbe 
ushers  being  at  their  posts,  and  the  scholars 
arranged  in  their  classes,  three  or  four  of 
the  conspirators  conceal  themselves  without, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  motions  of 
their  victim.  He  arrives,  enters  the  school, 
and  is  permitted  to  proceed  until  he  is  siip- 
posed  to  have  nearly  reached  his  chair  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  when  instantly 
the  door  and  every  window-shutter  is  closed. 
Now,  shrouded  in  utter  darkness,  the  most- 
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hideous  yella  that  can  be  conceived  are  sent 
fortti  from  at  least  tliree  score  of  tiiroats ; 
and  Ovids,  and  Virgils,  and  Horaces, 
together  with  the  more  heavy  metal  of 
dictionaries,  whether  of  Cole,  of  Young,  or 
of  Ainaworth,  are  hurled  without  remorse 
at  the  head  of  the  astonished  preceptor, 
who,  on  his  side,  groping  and  crawling  under 
cover  of  the  forms,  makes  the  beat  of  his 
way  to  the  door.  When  attained,  and  light 
restored,  a  death-like  silence  ensues.  Every 
boy  is  at  bis  lesson ;  no  one  has  bad  a  hand 
or  a  voice  in  the  recent  atrocity;  what  then 
is  to  be  done,  and  who  shall  be  chastised. 


"  This  most  intolerable  outrage,  from  its 
Bucceeding  beyond  expectation,  and  being 
entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  school,  had  a 
ran  of  several  days ;  and  was  only  then  put 
a  stop  to  by  the  interference  of  the  faculty, 
who  decreed  the  most  exemplary  punish- 
ment on  those  who  should  be  found  offend- 
ing in  the  premises,  and  by  taking  measures 
to  prevent  a  further  repetition  of  the 
eoormity. 

"The  ushers,  during  the  term  of  my 
pupilage,  a  period  of  four  years  or  more, 
were  often  changed ;  and  some  of  them,  it 
must  be  admitted,  were  insignificant 
enough  ;  but  others,  were  men  of  sense  and 
respectability,  to  whom,  on  a  comparison 
witt  the  principal,  the  management  of  the 
school  might  have  been  committed  with 
mnch  advantage.  Among  these  was  Mr. 
Patrick  Allison,  afterwards  officiating  as  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Baltimore;  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  late  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  and  Mr.  John  Andrews,  now 
Doctor  Andrews  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  true  they  were  much 
younger  men  than  Mr.  Beveridge,  and 
probably  unequal  adepts  in  the  language  that 
was  taught ;  but  even  on  the  supposition 
©f  this  comparative  deficiency  on  their  part, 
it  would  have  been  amply  compensated  by 
their  judicious  discipline  and  instruction. 

"  With  respect  to  ray  progress  and  that  of 
the  class  to  which  I  belonged,  it  was  reputa- 
ble and  perhaps  laudable  for  the  first  two 
years.  From  a  pretty  close  apphcation,  we 
were  well  grounded  in  grammar,  and  had 
passed  through  the  elementary  books,  much 
to  the  approbation  of  our  teachers ;  but  at 


length,  with  a  single  exception,  we  became 
possessed  of  the  demons  of  liberty  and 
idleness.  .We  were,  to  a  great  degree,  im- 
patient of  the  restrMnts  of  a  school ;  and 
if  we  yet  retained  any  latent  sparks  of  the 
emulation  of  improvement,  we  were  unfor- 
tunately never  favored  with  the  collision  that 
could  draw  them  forth.  We  could  feelingly 
have  exclaimed  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
mats  a  quoi  aert  de  lire !  but  where 's  the 
use  of  all  this  pouring  over  books!  One 
boy  thought  he  had  Latin  enough,  as  ho 
was  not  des^ned  for  a  learned  profession  ; 
his  father  thought  so  too,  and  was  about 
taking  him  from  school.  Another  was  of 
opinion  that  he  might  be  much  better  em- 
ployed in  a  counting-house,  and  was  also 
abont  ridding  himself  of  his  scholastic 
shackles.  As  this  was  a  consummation  de- 
voutly wished  by  us  all,  we  cheerfully  re- 
nounced the  learned  professions  for  the  sake 
of  the  supposed  liberty  that  would  be  the 
consequence.  We  were  all,  therefore,  to  be 
merchants,  as  to  be  mechanics  was  too 
humiliating ;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
qaestion  was  proposed,  which  of  us  would 
enter  upon  the  study  of  Greek,  the  gram- 
mar of  which  tongue  was  about  to  be  put 
into  our  hands,  there  were  but  two  or  three 
who  declared  for  it.  As  to  myself,  it  was 
my  mother's  desire,  from  her  knowing  it  to 
have  been  my  father's  intention  to  give  me 
the  best  education  the  country  afforded,  that 
I  should  go  on,  and  acquire  every  language 
and  science  that  was  taught  in  the  institu- 
tion ;  but  as'  my  evil  star  would  have  it,  I 
was  thoroughly  tired  of  books  and  confine- 
ment, and  her  advice  and  even  entreaties 
were  overruled  by  my  extreme  repugnance 
to  a  longer  continuance  in  the  college, 
which,  to  my  lasting  regret,  I  bid  adieu  to 
when  a  little  turned  of  fourteen,  at  the  very 
season  when  the  minds  of  the  studious 
begin  to  profit  by  instruction.  We  were  at 
this  time  reading  Horace  and  Cicero,  having 
passed  through  Ovid,  Virgil,  Csesar  and  Sal- 
lust.  From  my  own  experience  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  am  inclined  to  think  it  of  much 
consequence,  that  a  boy  designed  to  com- 
plete his  college  studies,  should  be  classed 
with  those  of  a  similar  destination." 

A  picture  of  academy  life  prior  to  1800 — 
its  material  outfit  of  building  and  apparatus, 
its  teachers,  studies,  and  students,  in  Georgia 
and  Virginia,  has  already  been  given,  and 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  "the  beg- 
garly elements  "  above  described. 
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FiAiU:  Sigh  Sckoola  —  Endovied  Academiee. 
Id  the  origiDal  oi^nizatioD  of  public  in- 
struction in  New  Eagland,  provision  was 
made  for  a  school  of  a  higher  order  than 
the  common  district  or  neighborhood  school, 
where  the  mother  tongue,  penmanship  and 
arithmetic  were  taught  to  all,  so  that  "  so 
much  bariiarism  as  a  single  child  unable  to 
read  the  Holy  "Word  of  God,  and  the  good 
laws  of  the  colony  could  not  exist,"  This 
school  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
was  a  town  grammar  school  for  all  towns  of 
one  hundred  families.  In  Connecticut  the 
same  original  requisition  gave  place  in  1673 
to  a  school  of  the  same  grade  for  the  head 
town  of  each  county,  and  to  diminish  the  ex- 
pense of  tuition,  and  ultimately  to  make  the 
instruction  gratuitous,  was  aided  by  grants 
of  public  lands,  and  to  some  extent  endowed 
by  individuals.  By  degrees  in  all  parts  of 
New  England,  where  there  was  a  ojfflcaUy 
in  establishing  the  local  grammar  school, 
either  from  paucity  of  inhabitants,  or  want 
of  popular  appreciation  of  the  necessity  or 
the  advantages  of  instruction  of  this  grade, 
either  the  clei^yman  in  his  own  house  titted 
young  men  for  college,  or  a  college  graduate 
at  his  own  risk  opened  a  temporaiy  school 
for  pupils,  whose  parents  desired  for  them 
more  of  arithmetic  and  grammar  than  could 
be  obtained  in  the  district  school.  In  such 
places,  if  there  were  few  men,  or  even  one 
man  of  public  spirit  and  energy,  sooner  or 
later  an  academic  institution  would  spring 
np,  towards  the  support  of  which  donations 
or  bequests  would  be  made,  and  for  its  better 
man^cment,  corporate  powers  and  grants 
of  public  lands  would  be  asked  and  obtained 
from  the  legislature.  In  Massachusetts  alone 
these  charters  and  land  grants  were  made 
originally,  as  a  settled  policy — only  for  dis- 
tricts where  the  grammar  schools  could 
not  sapply  the  wan^  of  a  higher  education, 
and  for  not  more  than  one  institution  in  a 
large  extent  of  territory  like  that  of  a  connty, 
By  degrees  this  policy  was  forgotten  and 
disregarded,  even  in  Massachusetts,  and 
charters  were  freely  granted,  and  the  Acad- 
emies came  to  rival  and  supersede  even  the 
Town  Grammar  schools — until  public  atten- 
tion was  arrested  to  the  fact,  first  by  James 
G.  Carter  in  1824.  From  that  time  strenu- 
ous efforts  have  been  made  by  the  friends  of 
public  schools  to  restore  the  earlier  and  better 
policy,  of  Public  High  Schools  for  boys  and 
girlsm  every  city  and  town  where  the  popula- 


tion was  sufficient  to  furnish  a  quota  of 
scholars,  who  could  at  once  reside  with  their 
parents  and  get  the  advantages  of  the  higher 
education.*  To  provide  tor  children  and 
youth  in  smaller  towns  and  in  more 
sparsely  populated  counties,  where  they  are 
ooliged  to  go  away  from  home  for  a  higher 
education,  Academies  and  Seminaries  have 
been  largely  endowed,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  tuition  and  the  expense  of  residence. 
These  schools  are  becoming  fewer  in  number, 
but  the  few  are  better  endowed,  and  better 
equipped  for  the  work  of  classical  and  scien- 
tific teaching. 

Academm  out  of  ifem  England. 

Out  of  New  England  generally,  where  the 
township  plan  of  settlement  did  not  pre- 
vail, and  where  even  neighborhood  schools 
were  not  provided  for  or  made  obligatory  by 
law,  the  educational  wants  of  the  few 
families,  who  cared  for  higher,  as  well  as 
elementary  instruction  for  their  older  and 
younger  children,  could  be  most  readily  and 
economically  obtained  for  them  by  associated 
efforts,  which  soon  resulted  in  special  charters 
for  convenience  of  management;  and  hence 
all  over  the  country  the  policy  of  Academies, 
not  only  for  large  districts,  like  one  or  more 
counties,  but  for  alt  lai^e  towns  and  cities 
prevailed.  In  such  States,  the  demand  for 
educational  facilities  for  the  more  wealthy 
and  educated  families  being  thus  partially, 
and  in  some  cases  even  liberally  supplied,  it 
has  been  difficult  to  overcome  the  force  of 
habit,  and  inaugurate  a  school  policy  laixe 
and  broad  enough  to  provide  at  once  for  ele- 
mentary and  higher  grades  of  schools  at  the 
public  expense  for  the  entire  community. 
Without  the  higher  element,  the  public  school 
inevitably  sinks  down  into  a  class  institution 
— common,  not  only  because  it  is  rudiment- 
ary and  cheap,  but  because  it  is  poor  and 
only  for  the  poor. 

By  degrees  the  Graded  System  of  Public 
Schools,  presented  by  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr. 
Barnard,  and  particularly  by  the  latter  in 
addresses  delivered  before  the  Legislatures 
and  in  the  principal  cities  of  seventeen 
States  between  the  years  1842-1848,  and  in 
numerous  publications  on  this  subject,  of 
which  over  1,000,000  copies  have  been  print- 
ed and  distributed — was  established  m  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  where  are 
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now  found  tlie  best  specimens  of  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  Public  Instruction. 

Outside  of  the  Public  High  School,  the 
incorporated  and  endowed  Academies  and 
Seminaries,  until  quite  recently,  were  avow- 
edly denominational  in  the  religions  profes- 
sion of  their  teachers  and  the  general  influ- 
ence of  the  institution.  Eecently,  several 
schools  of  the  secondary  class  Lave  been  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  corporate  powers, 
but  the  instruction  has  been  made  free  or 
cheap,  and  all  sectarian  preference  and  influ- 
ence has  been  disavowed  and  guarded 
against.  Of  this  class  are  the  Putnam  Free 
School  at  NewbuFyport,  Mass.,  the  Free 
Academy  at  Norwich,  and  the  Morgan 
School  at  Clinton,  in  Connecticut. 
Fimale  Sentmaries  and  OoUeges. 

Although  variously  designated,  ail  the  in- 
stitutions for  female  education  of  the  highest 
grade,  yet  established  in  this  country,  belong 
properly  to  the  department  of  secondary  in- 
struction, these  are  nearly  all  the  creation 
not  only  of  the  present  century,  but  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Bnt  before  noticing 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  institutions 
which  are  fast  rising  into  grade  of  superior 
schools,  we  cite  irom  a  communication 
of  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  an  account 
of  tho  education  of  girls  as  it  was  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Girls  had  no  separate  classes,  though  generally 
sitting  on  separate  benches.  A  merchant  from  Bos- 
ton, residBiit  in  my  native  town,  who  was  desirous 
to  give  his  eldest  daughter  the  best  education,  sent 
fier  to  that  city,  one  quarter,  to  be  taught  needle- 
work and  dancing,  and  to  improve  her  manaers  in 
good  and  genteel  company.  To  mmpkle  tins  educa- 
tion, rDMther  qutirCer,  the  year  following,  was  spent 
at  Boston.  A.  third  quarter  was  then  allowed  her 
at  the  school  of  a  lady  in  Hartford.  Another  female 
among  my  schoolmates  was  allowed  to  attend  the 
same  school  for  the  period  of  three  months,  Co  attain 
the  same  accomplishmenta  of  needlework,  good 
reading,  marking,  and  polished  manners.  These 
are  the  only  inataacea  of  female  education,  beyond 
that  of  the  common  schools  before  dosoribed,  wliich 
I  knew,  in  a  town  of  considerable  extent,  on  Con- 
necticut river,  until  1776. 

Ton  inquire  how  so  many  of  the  females  of  New 
England,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
acquired  that  nrmnesa,  and  energy,  and  excellence 
o{  character  for  which  they  have  been  so  justly  dis- 
tinguished, while  their  advantages  of  school  educa- 
tion were  so  limited. 

The  only  anawer  to  this  question  must  be  Ibunded 
on  the  feel,  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  knowledge, 
but  the  nature  of  that  knowledge,  and  still  more,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  surrounding  in- 
fluences and  habits,  which  form  the  character. 
Natural  logic — the  self-taught  art  of  thinking- 
was  the  guard  and  guide  of  the  female  mind.     The. 


WIS  exen  p  hed  n  practice  Newspapers  were 
taken  and  ead  n  perhaps  half  a  dozen  mm  es,  n 
the  m  st  populous  v  lhi|«8  and  tnwus  Books 
thoughscarce,  werefound  naomelamdes  and  f  ee  y 
iei  t  and  Q  place  of  a  flood  of  books  many  of 
wh  ch  are  tr  11  ng  or  pern  c  ous,  there  w  e  a  tew 
of  the  best  oharacler  They  were  11  o  ougl  I7  read 
and  talked  of  and  digestei  In  town  and  v  1  age 
librar  a  there  were  some  useful  b  stor  s,  t  rat 
and  pel  al  Md  on  Walts  Lyno  Poems  Toung  g 
Nig  T  ghts.  Herpeys  Med  tat  0  s.  the  Tattler 
and  A  d  so  s  "Spectator  were  not  ■scarce  though 
not  gene  ally  i  tmsed  Pamela  C  a  sa  Ha  ow 
and  an  1  ndgen  ent  of  drand  win  w  ere  n  a  feW 
hands,  an  eage  ly  read  and  the  Ad  n  res  of 
Rj  b  n*  n  f  us  e  Was  the  chief  work  of  th  s  k  nd 

But  the  da  y  attent  ve  study  of  the  Holy  '^r  p- 
tureB  the  g  eat  source  of  al  w  adorn  and  d  sere  on 
was  deemed  indispensable  in  those  days,  when  every 
chUd  had  a  Bible,  and  was  accustomed  to  resd  a 
portion  of  Ihe  lesson  at  morning  prayers.  This 
study,  with  the  use  of  Watla'  Psalms  (a  book,  which 
with  all  the  defects  it  may  have,  contains  a  rich 
treasure  of  poetry  and  thought,  as  well  as  piety.)  at 
home,  at  church,  and  in  singing  schools,  X  regard  aa 
having  furnished,  more  than  all  other  books  and  in- 
structions, the  means  of  mental  improvement,  for 
for^  years  of  the  fast  century. 

When,  at  length,  academies  were  opened  for 
female  improvement  in  the  higher  branches,  a  gen- 
eral excitement  appeared  in  parents,  and  an  emula- 
tion in  daughters  to  attend  ttiem.  Many  atteuded 
such  a  soliool  one  or  two  quarters,  others  a  year, 
some  few  longer.  From  these  short  periods  of  at- 
tendance for  instruction  in  elemen^ary  branches, 
arose  higher  improvements.  The  love  of  reading 
and  habits  of  application  became  fashionable  ;  and 
lashion  we  know  is  the  mistress  of  tho  world. 

When  the  instruction  of  females  in  any  of  the  de- 
partments of  science  was  first  proposed,  it  excited' 
ridicule.  The  man  who  devoted  his  time  and  heart 
to  the  work  was  regarded  as  an  enthusiast.  The 
c^  was —  "What  need  is  there  of  learning  how  far 
off  the  sun  is,  when  it  is  near, enough  to  warm  us?" 
— "  What,  will  the  teacher  learn  his  pupils  to  make 
Almanacs?" — "When  girls  tieoome  scholars,  who 
is  to  make  the  puddings  and  the  pies?"  But  tliese 
narrow  prejudices  have  almost  passed  away.  Many 
have  since  become  equalK-  enthn^asts  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  results  of  an  improved  system  of 
female  education  have  not  disappointed  tbeir  hopes 
or  mine.  By  a  true  discipline  of  mind,  and  ap- 
plication to  the  sohd  branches  of  knowledge,, 
our  well  educated  females  .  have  become  more 
agreeable  companions,  more  useful  memtierB 
of  society,  and  more  skillful  and  faithful  teach- 
ers,  without  disqualifying  diemaelves  for  domestio 


The  first  school  of  eminence  exclusively 
for  girls  was  the  Moravian  Seminary  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania.  This  was  established 
as  early  as  1749,  bnt  was  not  opened  as  a 
boarding-school  until  1785.  It  enjoyed 
about  that  dat«  a  natJonal  reputation.    About 
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the  same  period  the  Academy  of  the  Visita- 
tion, at  Georgetown,  tlie  first  Catholic  Sem- 
inary for  girls  in  the  United  States,  was  es- 
tablished, and  at  this  date  there  are  upwards 
of  fifty  under  the  care  of  difierent  religious 
orders  in  the  difierent  dioceses. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  President  D  wight, 
in  his  school  at  Greenfield,  opened  in  1783, 
was  the  first  in  the  country  to  admit  pupils 
of  both  sexes  to  an  entire  equality  of  intel- 
leetua!  training  of  the  highest  order. 

When  that  famous  teacher,  Caleb  Bing- 
ham, removed  to  Boston,  in  1784,  he  did  so 
with  the  design  of  opening  there  a  school 
for  giris,  who  were,  singularly  enough,  at 
that  time  excluded  from  the  public  schools. 
Mr.  Bingham's  enterprise  was  successful, 
and  was  also  the  means  of  revolutionizing 
the  unfair  school  system  of  the  city,  and  of 
introducing  a  plan  which,  though  imperfect, 
provided  some  public  instruction  for  girls. 
Aft«r  many  delays  and  defeats,  the  Girls'  High 
School,  in  1872,  was  left  to  occupy  alone  me 
latest,  most  costly,  and  best  equipped  school 
structure  in  the  United  States,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  principal  ( Samueb  Eliot,  LL.  D.) 
who  was  recently  a  college  president. 

In  1792,  Miss  Pierce  opened  a  school  for 
girls  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  which  con- 
tinued in  operation  for  forty  years,  and  edu- 
cated large  numbers  of  young  ladies  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  same  year, 
at  Philadelphia,  was  incorporated  the  first 
Female  Academy  in  this  country. 

From  about  1797  to  1800,  Eev.  WiUiam 
Woodbridge,  father  of  the  well-known  au- 
thor and  educator,  W.  C.  Woodbridge, 
taught  a  young  ladies'  school,  at  first  at 
Norwich,  and  afterward  at  Middletown,  Ct. 
He  had  previously  (in  1779)  taught  a  class 
of  young  ladies  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  and  a 
Female  Academy  in  1789  at  Medford,  Mass. 

In  1816,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  commenced 
her  endeavors  to  secure  for  women  the  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  a  grade  of  education 
corresponding  to  that  which  colleges  furnish 
to  the  other  sex.  The  eminent  success  and 
excellence  of  her  celebrated  school  at  Troy 
are  well  known ;  and  an  important  conse- 
quence of  her  labors  was,  that  female  semi- 
naries were  admitted  to  receive  aid  from  the 
literature  fund  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
on  the  same  terms  with  the  male  academies. 

From  1818  to  1830,Kev.  Jos L-ph  Emerson 
conducted  a  young  ladies'  school  of  high  rep- 
utation and  efficiency,  successively  at  Byfield 
and  Saugus,  Mass.,  and  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


In  1833,  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D,,  opened 
a  young  ladies  school  at  Boston,  probably 
with  a  more  complete  outfit  than  any  which 
had  preceded  it.  Soon  after,  the  well-known 
school  of  Mr,  Kingsbury,  an  institution  of 
similar  grade  and  excellence,  was  opened  at 
Providence.     Miss  Z.    P.    Grant  and  Miss 


cellcnt  school  for  young  ladies  at  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  in  1821.  The  energetic  and  perse- 
vering labors  of  Miss  Lyon,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  permanent  Protestant 
school  of  high  grade  for  young  ladies,  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated 
seminary  at  South  Had  ley,  which  was 
opened  in  1837,  In  1839  the  first  Normal 
School  for  female  teachers  was  opened  at 
Framingham. 

In  1822,  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher  open- 
ed a  school  for  young  ladies  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  which  she  conducted  with  eminent 
success  for  ten  years.  She  afterward  taught 
for  a  short  period  at  Cincinnati,  but  her  la- 
bors for  female  education  have  subsequently 
consisted  in  various  publications,  and  in  the 
management  of  an  extended  scheme  for  a 
system  of  Christian  female  education,  in- 
cluding a  national  board,  high  schools,  and 
normal  schools ;  which  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  several  valuable  institutions. 

In  1825,  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  was  open- 
ed the  first  of  the  Methodist  Conference 
seminaries — institutions  whose  plan  has  sub- 
stantially followed  that  of  the  Wilbraham 
Seminary,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Rev. 
Wilbur  Fiske,  its  first  principal,  and  ad- 
mitted young  women  as  well  as  young  men 
to  their  advantages.  Ten  years  later,  Ober- 
lin  College,  at  firet  with  no  higher  range  of 
studies,  but  since  largely  increased,  extend- 
ed all  its  courses  to  females  as  well  as  males, 
and  fifty  years  later  Cornel!  University,  with 
public  and  private  endowments  out  of  which 
$2,000,000  will  be  realized,  has  opened  all 
its  optional  classes  and  schools,  and  all  its 
degrees  to  aspirants  of  both  sexes  on  the 
same  conditions.  In  the  number  of  largely 
endowed  female  institutions  is  the  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which 
had  previously  existed  as  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, and  received  its  present  name  in  con- 
sequence of  the  munificent  gift  of  $85,000 
by  Mrs,  Harriet  L.  Packer  of  that  city  ;  and 
Vassar  Female  College  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  ¥.,  for  which  the  vast  som  of  $800,000  has 
been  given  by  Matthew  Vassar,  of  that  city. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Colonial  period  of  our 
educational  history,  we  have  already  noticed 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  seven  Colleges, — 
Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  Yale,  Nassau 
Hall,  Rutgers,  Brown,  and  Kings — all  of 
them  founded  on  a  common  type,  all  of 
them  including,  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
curricalum,  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
church,  while  they  were  all  avowedly  pre- 
paratory to  the  "  learned  professions  of  the- 
ology, law,  and  medicine"  generally.  By 
degrees  the  term  University  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  this  class  of  insdtutions — which, 
without  chan^ng  in  any  essential  particular 
the  aims  or  studies  of  the  American  College, 
has  perverted  and  belittled  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  noblest  t«rms  in  the  annals 
of  human  culture.  We  have  yet  not  a  sin- 
gle institution  which,  by  the  independent 
test  of  its  admission,  and  the  optional  range 
of  ita  instruction,  based  on  a  preliminary  in- 
stitutional drill  in  the  elementary  principles 
of  received  science,  is  entitled  to  the  desig- 
nation of  University  in  its  best  European 
sense.  Our  Universities,  so  called,  with  few 
honorable  exceptions,  can  not,  without  great 
latitude  of  construction,  bo  admitted  into 
the  classiScation  of  American  Colleges;  and 
great  injury  has  been  done  to  higher  learn- 
ing in  this  country  by  the  indiscriminate 
incorporation  of  associations,  all  avowedly 
sectarian  in  their  constitution  and  aims,  with 
power  to  grant  academic  degrees,  under  the 
name  of  a  college  or  university. 

Cottdiiion  of  American  CaUegea  aboat  1800. 

The  following  account  of  all  the  Colleges 
in  operation  in  1796  is  taken  from  Winter- 
botham's  BinloTieal,  Geographical,  Commer- 
cial and  Pkilosopkieal  View  of  the  United 
Stales,  published  in  four  volumes  in  London 
in  1796.  The  information  was  obtained  by 
personal  inquiries,  and  from  such  sources  as 
Morse,  Webster,  Wirtherspoon,  &c.  We 
have  added  a  few  paragraphs  and  notes 
respecting  institutions  omitted  by  the  above 
author,  to  make  the  account  complete  to  the 
beginning  of  this  centnry. 

MA88ACHU8BTTS. — Harvard  University 
takes  ita  date  from  the  year  1638.  Two 
years  before,  the  General  Court  gave  four 
hundred  pounds  for  the  support  of  a  public 


school  at  Newtown,  which  has  since  been 
called  Cambridge.  This  year  (1638)  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Harvard,  a  worthy  minister 
residing  in  Charlestown,  died,  and  left  a  dona- 
tion of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
pounds,  for  the  use  of  the  fore-mentioned 
public  school.  In  honor  to  the  memory  of 
so  liberal  a  beneiactor,  the  General  Court, 
the  same  year,  ordered  that  the  school  should 
take  the  name  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1642,  the  college  was  put  upon  a  more 
respectable  footing,  and  the  governor,  dep- 
uty governor,  and  magistrates,  and  the  min- 
isters of  the  six  next  adjacent  towns,  with 
the  president,  were  erected  into  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  ordering  and  managing  its  con- 
cerns.    It  received  its  first  charter  in  1650. 

Cambridge,  in  which  the  university  is  sit- 
uated, is  a  pleasant  vill^e,  four  miles  west- 
ward from  Boston,  containing  a  number  of 
elegant  seats,  which  are  neat  and  weil-built. 
The  university  consists  of  four  elegant  brick 
edifices,  handsomely  inclosed.  They  stand 
on  a  beautiful  green,  which  spreads  to  the 
north-west,  and  exhibit  a  pleasing  view. 

The  names  of  the  several  buildings  are, 
Harvard  Hall,  Massachusetts  Hall,  Hollis 
Hall,  and  Holden  Chapel.  Harvard  Hall 
is  divided  into  six  apartments ;  one  of  which 
is  appropriated  for  the  library,  one  for  the 
museum,  two  for  the  philosophical  appara- 
tus; one  is  used  for  a  chapel,  and  the  other 
for  a  dining  hall.  The  library,  in  1791,  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  vol- 
umes ;  and  is  continually  increasing  from  the 
interest  of  permanent  funds,  as  well  as  &om 
casual  benefactions.  Tbe  philosophical  ap- 
paratus belonging  to  this  university,  coat 
between  one  thousand  four  hundred,  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
and  is  the  moat  elegant  and  complete  of  any 
in  America. 

Agreeable  to  the  present  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant-governor,  the  Council  and  Senate, 
the  President  of  the  University,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  congr^ational  churches  in 
the  towns  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Cam- 
bridge, Watertown,  Roxbury,  and  Dorches- 
ter, are,  ex  offictis,  overseers  of  the  university. 

The  corporation  is  a  distinct  body,  con- 
sisting of  seven  members,  in  whom  is  vested 
the  property  of  the  university. 

Harvard  University  has  a  President,  Em- 
eritus Professor  of  Divinity, — Hollisian  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity, — Hancock  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages, — Hoi- 
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lis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy — Heraey  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery, — Hersey  Professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Physic, — Erviu^  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Mediea, — 
four  tutors,  who  teach  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics, 
geography,  and  the  elements  of  geometry, 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  ana  history  ; 
and  a  preceptor  of  the  French  language. 

This  university,  as  to  its  library,  philo- 
sophical apparatus  and  professorships,  is  at 
present  the  first  literary  institution  on  the 
American  continent.  Since  it's  first  estab- 
lishment, upwards  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  students  have  received  honorary 
degrees  Irom  its  successive  ofiicers ;  about 
one-third  of  whom  have  been  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  It  has 
generally  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  students. 

This  university  is  liberally  endowed,  and 
is  frequently  receiving  donations  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  professorships.  For- 
merly there  was  an  annual  grant  made  by  the 
legislatui'e  to  the  president  and  professors, 
of  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds,  which 
for  several  years  past  has  been  discontinued. 

[Williams  College  grew  ont  of  the  avails 
of  land  and  other  property  left  by  will  of 
Col.  Bphraim  Williams,  dated  July  23, 1155, 
"for  the  support  of  a  Free  School  in  a 
township  west  of  Fort  Massachusetts."  The 
land  was  in  part  a  grant  of  200  acres  made 
to  him  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts for  military  service  in  the  French  war 
from  1740  to  1748.  In  1785  a  body  of 
trustees  to  maintiun  a  free  school  in  Wil- 
liamstown  was  incorporated  by  the  legisla- 
ture, a  building  erected,  and  a  school  opened 
in  the  same  in  1791,  with  two  departments 
— a  grammar-school  or  academy,  with  a  col- 
lege course,  and  an  English  ftee  schooL  In 
1793  this  school,  by  act  of  the  legislature, 
became  Williams  College,  with  a  grant  of 
$4,000  from  the  State  to  purchase  books  and 
philosophical  apparatus.  The  requirements 
for  entering  the  college  were,  ability  "to 
read,  parse  and  construe,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  president  and  tutor,  Villi's  ^neid, 
TuUy's  Orations,  and  the  Evangelists,  in 
Greek ;  or  if  he  prefers  to  become  acquainted 
with  French,  he  must  be  able  to  read,  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  and  fluency, 
Hudson's  French  Scholars'  Guide,  Tele- 
muchus,  or  some  other  approved  French 
author.] 


Virginia.* — The  college  of  William  and 
Maiy  was  founded  in  the  time  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  [1693],  who  grant- 
ed to  it  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and 
a  penny  a  pound  duty  on  certain  tobaccos 
exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which 
had  been  levied  by  the  statute  of  25  Car. 
XL  The  Assembly  also  gave  it,  by  tempo- 
rary laws,  a  duty  on  liquors  imported,  and 
skins  and  furs  exported.  From  these  re- 
sources it  received  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
sufficient  for  an  tudifierent  accommodation 
of  perhaps  one  hundred  students.  By  its 
charter  it  was  to  be  nnder  the  government 
of  twenty  visitors,  who  were  to  oe  its  legis- 
lators, and  to  have  a  president  and  six 
professors,  who  were  incorporated :  it  was 
allowed  a  representative  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. Under  this  charter,  a  professor- 
ship of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  two  of  divinity,  were  estab- 
lished. To  these  were  annexed,  for  a  sixth 
professorship,  a  considerable  donation  by  a 
Mr.  Boyle  of  England,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Indians^  and  their  conversion  to 
Christianity :  this  was  called  the  professor- 
ship of  Brasserton,  from  an  estate  of  that 
name  in  England,  purchased  with  the  moneys 
given.  The  admission  of  the  learners  of 
Latin  and  Greek  filled  the  college  with 
children  ;  this  rendering  it  disagreeable  to 
the  young  gentlemen  already  prepared  for 
entering  on  the  sciences,  they  desisted  from 
resorting  to  it,  and  thus  the  schools  for 
mathematics  and  moral  philosophy,  which 
might  have  been  of  some  service,  became 
of  very  little  use.  The  revenues,  too,  were 
exhausted  in  accommodating  those  who 
came  only  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
science.  After  the  present  revolution,  the 
visitors  having  no  power  to  change  those 
circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  the 
college  which  were  fixed  by  the  charter, 
and  oeing  therefore  confined  in  the  number 
of     professorships,    undertook    to    change 
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the  objects  of  the  professorships.  They 
esoluded  the  two  schools  for  divinity,  aud 
that  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
liubstitnted  others;  so  that  at  present  they 
8*and  thus — a  professorship  for  law  and  po- 
lice ;  anatomy  and  medicine ;  natural  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics;  moral  philoso- 
phy, the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the 
line  arts ;  modern  languages  ;  for  the  Bras- 
Berton. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  increase 
the  number  of  professorships,  as  well  for 
the  purpose  of  subdividing  those  already 
instituted,  as  of  adding  others  for  other 
branches  of  science.  To  the  professorships 
nsiiaJly  established  in  the  universities  of 
Europe,  it  would  seem  proper  to  add  one 
for  the  ancient  languages  and  literature  of 
the  north,  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  our  own  languages,  laws,  customs,  and 
history.  The  purposes  of  the  Brasserton 
institution  would  he  better  answered  by 
maintaining  a  perpetual  mission  among  the 
Indian  tribes ;  the  object  of  which,  besides 
in8truetin|;  them  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  as  the  founder  requires,  should 
be  to  collect  their  traditions,  laws,  cnstoms, 
languages,  and  other  circumstances  which 
might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  their  relation 
to  one  another,  or  descent  from  other  na- 
tions. When  these  objects  are  accomplished 
with  one  tribe,  the  missionary  might  pass 
on  to  another. 

The  college  edifice  is  a  huge,  misshapen 
pile ;  "  which,  but  that  it  has  a  root,  would 
be  taken  for  a  brick-kiln."  In  1787,  there 
were  about  thirty  jouDg  gentlemen  mem- 
bers of  this  college,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  were  law  students. 

The  academy  in  Prince  Edward  county 
has  been  erected  into  a  college  bythe  name 
of  Hampden  Sydney  college.  It  has  been 
a  flourishing  seminary,  but  is  now  said  to 
be  on  the  decline. 

Connecticut. — Yale  College  was  founded 
in  1700,  and  remained  at  Killingworth  until 
1707;  then  at  Saybrook  until  1716,  when 
it  was  removed  and  fixed  at  New  Haven. 
Among  its  principal  benefactors  was  Gov- 
ernor Yale,  in  honor  of  whom,  in  1718,  it 
was  named  Yale  College.  Its  first  building 
was  erected  in  I7l7,  being  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-two 
in  breadth,  built  of  wood.  This  was  taken 
down  in  1782,  The  present  college,  which 
is  of  brick,  was  built  in  1750,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bev.  President  Clap,  and 


is  one  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide, 
three  stories  high,  and  contains  thirty-two 
chambere,  and  sixty-four  studies,  convenient 
for  the  reception  of  one  hundred  students. 
The  college  chapel,  which  is  also  of  brick, 
was  built  in  1761,  being  fifty  feet  by  forty, 
with  a  steeple  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  In  this  building  is  the 
public  library,  consisting  of  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes ;  and  the  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  which,  by  a  late  hand- 
some addition,  is  now  as  complete  as  most 
others  in  the  United  States,  and  contains 
the  machines  necessary  for  exhibiting  ex- 
periments in  the  whole  course  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  and  astronomy.  The 
college  museum,  to  which  additions  are 
constantly  making,  contains  many  natural 
curiosities. 

This  hterary  institution  was  incorporated 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut. 
The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  grant- 
ed to  eleven  ministers,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  trustees,  in  1701.  The  powers  of 
the  trustees  were  enlaroed  by  the  additional 
charterof  1723.  Andbythatof  1745,  the 
trustees. were  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
"  The  president  and  fellows  of  Yale  College, 
New  Haven."  By  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  "  for  enlarging  the  powers  and 
increasing  the  funds  of  Yale  College,"  passed 
in  May,  1792,  and  accepted  by  the  corpora- 
tion, tlie  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
the  six  senior  assistants  in  the  council  of 
the  State  for  the  time  being,  are  ever  here- 
after, by  virtue  of  their  offices,  to  be  trus- 
tees and  fellows  of  the  college,  in  addition 
to  the  former  corporation,  ITie  corpora- 
tion are  empowered  to  hold  estates,  con- 
tinue their  succession,  make  academic  laws, 
elect  and  constitute  all  ofiicers  of  instruc- 
tion and  government  usual  in  universities, 
and  confer  all  learned  degrees.  The  imiqe- 
diate  executive  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  president  and  tutors.  The  present 
officers  and  instructors  of  the  college  are, 
a  president,  who  is  also  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  a  professor  of  divinity,  and 
three  tutors.  The  number  of  students,  on 
an  average,  is  about  130,  divided  into  fonr 
classes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as 
many  as  five-sixths  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived their'  education  at  this  university, 
were  natives  of  Connecticut. 

The  funds  of  this  college  received  a 
very  liberal  addition  by  a  grant  of  the 
General    Assembly,  in    the   act    of   1793 
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before  mentioned  ;  which  will  enable  the 
corporation  to  erect  a  new  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  students,  to  support 
several  new  professorships,  and  to  ma' 
handsome  addition  to  the  library. 

The  coarse  of  education  in  this  university 
comprehends  the  whole  circle  of  literature. 
The  three  learned  languages  are  taught, 
together  with  bo  much  of  the  sciences  as 
can  be  communicated  in  four  years. 

In  May  aud  September,  annually,  the 
several  classes  are  critically  examined  in  all 
their  classical  studies.  As  incentives  to 
improvement  in  composition  and  oratory, 
quarterly  exercises  are  appointed  by  the 
president  and  tutors,  to  be  exhibited  by 
the  respective  classes  in  rotation.  A  pub- 
lic commencement  is  held  annually  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September,  which 
calls  together  a  more  numerous  and  bril- 
liant assembly,  than  are  convened  by  any 
other  anniversary  in  the  State. 

About  two  thousand  two  hundred  have 
received  the  honors  of  this  university,  of 
whom  nearly  seven  hundred  and  sixty  have 
been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry, 

[Wansey,  in  his  Journal  of  an  Excurn(m 
to  the  United  Slates  of  I^ortk  America  in 
il9i,  thus  spealB  of  the  colkge:  I  went 
over  to  the  college,  which  stands  in  the 
market-place.  It  consist  of  two  brick 
edifices,  one  hundred  feet  long  and  three 
stories  high.  It  was  founded  in  the  year 
1700;  it  was  bnt  in  bad  condition  when  I 
saw  it;  very  dirty,  particularly  the  library. 
The  books  were  numerous,  but  very  old  and 
in  bad  condition ;  two  large  globes  of 
Senex's,  a  large  electrical  apparatus,  a  good 
reflecting  telescope,  and  a  cabinet  of  curios- 
ities, with  which  I  was  much  entertained  ; 
viz.,  Indian  helmets,  curiously  woven  with 
feathers  ;  warlike  dresses  and  belts  of  want- 

Sium.  Two  large  teeth  of  the  mammoth, 
ound  on  the  Danbs  of  the  Ohio,  in  the 
shape  of  human  cheek  teeth;  I  measured 
them  with  my  handkerchief,  and  applied  it  to 
a  foot  rule,  and  found  their  dimensions  to 
be  twenty-two  inches  round  horizontally, 
and  twenty  inches  long  when  I  measured 
longitudinally,  over  the  tops  and  between 
the  roots.  The  skins  of  two  beautifully 
spotted  snakes,  eighteen  feet  long,  from 
South  America;  an  Indian  calumet  or  pipe 
of  peace ;  a  young  alligator,  preserved  m 
spirit*;  instruments  of  war  and  of  fishing, 
from  Nootka  Sound,  Cloth  made  at 
28* 


Otaheite.  A  curious  frog,  with  a  long  tail 
like  a  lizard.  Several  pieces  of  asbestos 
found  in  that  neighborhood.  But  what 
most  particularly  struck  me,  was  a  snake 
with  two  distinct  heads;  I  asked  the  libra- 
rian whether  this  was  not  considered  as  a 
monster,  a  Ittsua  natara?  He  assured  me 
not,  and  that  in  that  neighborhood  tbey 
had  often  been  found  alive.  This  one  was 
preserved  in  spirits,  in  size,  color,  and  shape, 
hke  our  Jlow  worm,  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  long ;  the  two  heads  were  of  the 
same  size,  and  every  way  perfect,  branching 
off  equally  from  the  trunk,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  I 
afterwards  saw  at  Philadelphia,  in  Peale's 
museum,  two  others  of  this  sort,  only  that 
one  of  them  had  three  heads ;  neither  of 
them  in  a  straight  direction  with  the  body. 
I  did  not  see  Dr.  Stiles,  the  president  of  the 
college,  he  was  gone  to  New  York  that  day. 
The  stndents  had  all  been  dismissed  to  their 
respective  homes,  three  months  before,  on 
account  of  the  epidemic  or  pntrid  fever 
which  then  raged  in  the  town.] 

New  Jersey. — There  are  two  colleges  in 
New  Jersey;  one  at  Piincetown, called  Nas- 
sau Hall,  the  other  at  Brunswick,  called 
Queen's  College. 

The  college  at  Princetown  was  first 
founded  by  charter  from  John  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  President  of  the   Council,  about  the 

Sjar  1738,  and  enlarged  by  Governor 
elcher  in  1747,  The  charter  delegates  a 
power  of  granting  to  "the  students  of  said 
college,  or  to  any  others  thought  worthy  of 
them,  all  such  degrees  as  are  granted  in 
either  of  the  universities,  or  any  other  eol- 
in  Great  Britain."  It  has  twenty-three 
trustees.  The  governor  of  the  State,  and 
the  president  of  the  college  are  ex  offiem, 
two  of  them.  It  has  an  annual  income  of 
about  nine  hundred  pounds  currency,  of 
which  two  hundred  pounds  arise  from 
funded  public  securities  and  lands,  and  the 
rest  from  the  fees  of  the  students. 

The  president  of  the  college  is  also  pre- 
ssor of  eloquence,  criticism  and  chronol- 
ogy. The  'vice -president  is  also  professor 
of  divinity  and  moral  philosophy.  There  is 
also  i)  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  two  masters  of  langu^s. 
The  four  classes  in  college  contain  commonly 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  students. 
There  is  a  grammar-school  of  about  twenty 
scholars  connected  with  the  college,  under 
the   superintendence .  of  the   president,  and 
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t^ugbt  sometimes  by  a  senior  scholar,  and 
Bometitnes  by  a  graduate. 

Before  the  war,  this  college  was  furnished 
with  a  philosophical  apparatus,  worth  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  (except  the  elegant 
orrery  constructed  by  Mr.  Rittenhouse)  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  British 
nnuy  in  the  late  war,  as  was  also  the  library, 
which  now  consists  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  volumes. 

The  college  edifice  is  handsomely  built 
with  Btone,  and  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  length,  fifty-four  in  breadth,  and 
four  stories  high,  and  is  divided  into  forty- 
two  convenient  chambers  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  students,  besides  a  dining-hall, 
chapel,  and  room  for  the  library.  Its  situa- 
tion is  elevated,  and  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  healthful.  It  is  remarkable,  that  since 
the  removal  of  the  college  to  Princetown,  in 
1756,  there  have  been  but  five  or  six  deaths 
among  the  students.  The  view  from  the 
college  balcony  is  extensive  and  charming. 

The  college  has  been  under  the  care  of  a 
succession  of  presideuts,  eminent  for  piety 
and  learning,  and  has  furnished  a  number  of 
civilians,  divines  and  physicians,  of  the  first 
rank  in  America. 

The  charter  for  Queen's  College,  at  Bruns- 
wick, wasgranted  [1770]  just  before  the  war, 
in  consequence  of  an  application  from  a  party 
of  the  Dutch  church.  Its  funds,  raised 
wholly  by  free  donations,  amounted,  soon 
after  its  establishment,  to  four  thonsaud 
pounds,  but  they  were  considerably  dimin- 
ished by  the  war.  The  grammar  school, 
which  is  connected  with  the  college,  con- 
sists of  between  thirty  and  forty  students, 
under  the  care  of  the  trustees.  The  college 
at  present  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 

New  York. — Until  the  year  1745,  there 
was  no  college  in  the  province  of  New  York. 
The  state  of  literature,  at  that  time,  I  shall 
give  in  the  words  of  the  state  historian;* 
"Our  schools  are  in  the  lowest  order;  the 
instructors  want  instruction,  and  through  a 
long  and  shameful  neglect  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  our  common  speech  is  extremely 
corrupt,  and  the  evidences  of  a  bad  taste, 
both  as  to  thought  and  language,  are  visible 
in  all  our  proceedings,  public  and  private." 
This  may  nave  been  a  just  represeutation 
at  the  time  when  it  was  written;  but  much 
attention  has  since  been  paid  to  education. 

Kings  College,  in  the  city  of  Now  York, 
was  principally  founded   by  the  voluntary 


contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 
ince, assisted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church ;  in  the 
year  1754,  a  roya!  charter  (and  grant  of 
money)  being  then  obtained,  incorporating 
a  number  of  gentlemen  therein  mentioned, 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Governors  of  the 
College  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  America;  and 
granting  to  them  and  their  successors  for 
ever,  amongst  various  other  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, the  power  of  conferring  all  such  de- 
grees as  are  nsually  conferred  by  either  of 
the  English  universities. 

By  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the 
president  shall  always  be  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  that  a  form  of  prayer 
collected  from  the  litui^  of  that  church, 
with  a  particular  prayer  for  the  college,  shall 
be  daily  used,  morning  and  evening,  in  the 
college  chapel ;  at  the  same  time,  no  test  of 
their  religious  persuasion  was  required  troTa 
any  of  the  fellows,  professors,  or  tntors ;  and 
the  advantages  of  education  were  equally 
extended  to  stadents  of  all  denominations. 

The  building,  which  is  only  one-third  of 
the  intended  structure,  consists  of  an  elegant 
stone  edifice,  three  complete  stories  high, 
with  four  stair  cases,  twelve  apartments  in 
each,  a  chapel,  hall,  library,  museum,  ana- 
tomical theatre,  and  school  for  experimental 
philosophy. 

The  college  is  situated  on  a  dry,  gravelly 
soil,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  bank  of  Hudson's  river,  which  it  over- 
looks; commanding  a  most  extensive  and 
beautiful  prospect  (now  solid  warehouses).  . 

Kings  College  is  now  called  Columbia. 
College.  This  college,  by  an  act  of  the 
le^slature  passed  In  the  spring  of  1787,  was 
put  under  the  care  of  twenty-four  gentlemen, 
who  are  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  and 
style  of  "  The  Trustees  of  Columbia  College 
in  the  city  of  New  York."  This  body  pos- 
sess all  the  powers  vested  in  the  governors, 
of  Kings  College  before  the  revolution,  or  in 
the  regents  of  the  university  since  the  re.vo-. 
lution,  so  far  as  their  power  respected  this 
institution.  No  regent  can  be  a  trustee  of 
any  particular  college  or  academy  in  the 
State.  The  regents  of  the  university  have 
power  to  confer  the  higher  degrees,  and 
them  Only. 

The  college  edifice  has  received  no  addi- 
tions since  the  peace.  The  fnnds,  exclusive 
of  the  liberal  grant,  of  the  legialaturef 
amount  to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thou.- 
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sand  pounds  currency,  the  income  of  which 
is  sufflcient  for  present  exigencies. 

This  college  is  now  in  a  thriving  state, 
and  has  about  one  hundred  students  in 
four  classes,  besides  medical  students.  The 
officers  of  instruction  and  immediate  gov- 
ernment are  a  president,  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  natural  philosophy,  a  professor 
of  logic  and  geography,  and  a  professor  of 
langu^es.  A  complete  medical  school  has 
been  lately  annexed  to  the  college,  and  able 
professors  appointed  by  the  trustees  in  every 
brauch  of  that  important  science,  who  regu- 
larly teach  their  respective  branches  with 
reputation.  The  nnmber  of  medical  stu- 
dents is  about  fifty,  but  they  are  increasing. 
The  library  and  museum  vrere  destroyed 
daring  the  war.  The  philosophical  appara- 
tus is  new  and  complete. 

[Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  received 
its  charter  from  the  Regents  of  the  Uni 
sity  in  1795,  but  owing  to  inadequate  means 
and  the  short  administrations  of  its  first 
three  presidents,  John  Blair  Smith,  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Jonathan  Marcy,  the  institution 
did  not  develope  into  a  college  until  its  ad- 
ministration was  committed  to  Rev.  Elipha- 
let  Nott,  at  the  time  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Albany.] 

Rhodb  Island. — At  Providence  is  Rhode 
Island  College.  The  charter  for  founding 
this  seminary  of  learning  was  granted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State,  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Trustees  and  Fellows  of  the  College 
or  University,  in  the  English  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,"  * 
in  lV64,  in  consequence  of  the  petition  of 
a  lat^e  number  of  the  most  respectable 
characters  in  the  State.  By  the  charter,  the 
corporation  of  the  college  consists  of  two 
separate  branches,  with  distinct,  separate, 
and  respective  powers.  The  number  of 
trustees  is  thirty-flix,  of  whom  twenty-two 
are  Baptists,  fiveof  the  denomination  of 
Friends,  five  Episcopalians,  and  four  Con- 
gregation^iste;"  The  same  proportion  of  the 
different  denominations  to  continue  tnper- 
petuum.  He  number  of  fellows  (inclusive 
of  the  president,  wh^  is  a  fellow  ex  officio) 
is  twelve,  of  whom  eight  a're_Bfmtiats,  the 
others  chosen  indiscnminatelyfrom  anv 
denomination.  The  concurrence  of  both 
branches,  by  a  majority  of  each,  is  neces- 
sary for  .the. validity  of  an  act,  except  ad- 
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judging  and  conferring  degrees,  which  ex- 
clusively belongs  to  the  fellowship  as  a 
learned  iaeulty.  The  president  must  be  a 
Baptist:  professors  and  other  ofiicers  of 
instruction  are  not  limited  to  any  particu- 
lar denomination. 

This  institution  was  first  founded  at 
Warren,  in  the  county  of  Bristol,  and  the 
first  commencement  heldthere  in  1769. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  college  was  removed 
to  Providence,  where  a  lai^,  elegant  build- 
ing was  erected  for  its  accommodation,  by 
the  generous  donations  of  individuals,  most- 
ly from  the  town  of  Providehce.  It  is 
situated  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of  the  town; 
and  while  its  elevated  situation  renders  it 
delightful,  by  commanding  an  extensive 
variegated  prospect,  it  furnishes  it  with  a 
pure,  salubrious  iur.  The  edifice  is  of 
brick,  four  stories  high,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  and  forty-six  wide,  with  a 
projection  of  ten  feet  each  side.  It  has  an 
entry  lengthwise,  with  rooms  on  each  side. 
There  are  forty-eight  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  students,  and  eight  lai^r  ones 
for  public   uses.     The  roof  is  covered  with 

From  December,  1776,  to  June,  I78S, 
the  college  edifice  was  used  by  the  French 
and  American  troops  for  an  hospital  and 
barracks,  so  that  the  course  of  education 
iterrupted  during  that  period.  No 
I  were  conferred  from  1776  to  1786, 
From  1786,  the  college  again  became  reg- 
ular,'and  is  now  very  flourishing,  contain- 
ingupwards  of  sisty  students. 

This  institution  is  under  the  instrnction 
of  a  president,  a  professor  of  divinity,  a 
professor  of  natnral  and  experimental 
philosophy,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  a  professor  of  natural  history, 
and  three  tutors.  The  institution  has  a 
library  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
volumes,  containing  a  valuable  philosophical 
apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  fiinds  of  the 
college  are  at  Interest  in  the  treasury  of  the 
State,  and  amount  to  almost  two  thousand 
pounds. 

Peitsstlvania. — The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  that  name,  was  chartered  in 
1779  by  an  aet  which  annulled  the  charter 
of  the  Academy  and  Oharitable  School,  ob- 
tained by  Franklin  in  1749,  and  enlaived 
into  a  college  in  1755.  By  an  act  of  1789 
the  trustees  and  (acuity  of  the  old  college 
were  reinstated,  and  by  an  aet  of  1 791  the 
"  I  two  ipstitutions  were  united  in  tbe^UniTer- 
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sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Winterbotham, 
writing  in  1795,  says:  In  Philadelphia  ia 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  legislature  during  the  war. 
Professorships  are  established  in  all  the  lib- 
eral arts  and  sciences,  and  a  complete  course 
of  education  may  be  pursued  here  from  the 
first  nidimeDta  of  literature  to  the  highest 
branches  of  science. 

The  college  and  academy  of  Philadelphia 
was  founded  by  charter  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ^o,  and  endowed  by  subscrip- 
tion of  liberal  minded  persons.  Though 
this  institution  was  interrupted  in  its  prog- 
ress for  several  years  during  the  late  war, 
yet  being  re-established  since  the  peace,  it 
has  rapidly  recovered  its  former  state  of 
prosperity,  and  to  the  bench  of  professors 
has  lately  been  added  one  of  common  and 
federal  law,  which  renders  it  in  reality, 
though  not  in  name,  an  university.  An  act 
to  unite  these  two  institutions  has  passed  the 
legislature.  By  their  union  they  wiU  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  respectable  semina- 
ries of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  westward  of  Phil- 
adelphia, was  founded  in  1783,  and  has  a 
principal,  three  professors,  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  a  library  consisting  of  nearly 
three  thousand  volumes,  four  thousand 
pounds  in  funded  certificates,  and  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  land ;  the  last,  the  donation 
of  the  State,  In  1787,  there  were  eighty 
students  belonging  to  this  college ;  this 
nlimber  is  annually  increasing.  It  was 
named  after  his  excellency  John  Dickinson, 
author  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer's  Let- 
ters, and  formerly  president  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  of  this  State. 

In  1787,  a  college  was  founded  at  Lancas- 
ter, sixty-six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and 
honored  with  the  name  of  Franklin  college, 
after  his  excellency,  Dr.  Franklin.  This  col- 
lege is  for  the  Germans,  in  which  they  may 
educate  their  youth  in  their  own  langu^e, 
and  in  conformity  to  their  own  habits,  ^e 
English  language,  however,  is  taught  in  it 
Its  endowments  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  Dickinson  College.  Its  trustees 
consist  of  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  and  Cal- 
vinists,  of  each  an  equal  number.  The 
principal  is  a  Lutheran,  and  the  vice-princi- 
pal is  a  Calvinist. 

Mabylasd. — In  1782,  a  college  was  ineti- 
toted  at  Chestertown,  in  Kent  county,  and 
was  honored  with  the  name  of  Washington 


College,  after  President  Washington.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  twenty-four 
visitors  of  governors,  with  power  to  supply 
vacancies  and  hold  estates,  whose  yearly 
value  shall  not  exceed  six  thousand  pounds 
current  money.  By  alaw  enacted  in  1787, 
a  permanent  fund  was  granted  to  this  insti- 
tution of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  currency,  out  of  the 
moneys  arising  from  marric^  licenses, 
fines,  and  forfeitures  on  the  eastern  shore. 

St.  Johns  College  was  instituted  in 
1784,  to  have  also  twenty-four  trustees, 
with  power  to  keep  up  the  succession  by 
supplying  vacancies,  and  to  receive  an 
annual  mcome  of  nine  thousand  pounds, 
A  permanent  fund*  is  assigned  this  college, 
of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  out  of  the  moneys  arising 
from  marriage  hcenses,  ordinary  licenses, 
fines  and  forfeitures,  on  the  western  shore, 
Thb  college  is  at  Annapolis,  where  a  build- 
ing has  been  prepared  for  it.  Very  liberal 
subscriptions  have  been  obtained  towards 
founding  and  carrying  on  these  seminaries. 
The  two  colleges  constitute  on  nn'  n'ty 
by  th     nam       t     th     Un  ty  of  M    y 

land,     wh        f  tl  e  g       n        f  th     St 
for  th     tm     b      g  ban    11       and  (1 

princ  pa!     t      n       f  th  m  -cha      II 

eithe  by  n  nty  by  I  t  n  my 
hereaft  b  p  d  d  f  bj  ul  b  law 
The  chancellor  is  empowered  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees,  or  a  representation  of 
seven  of  each,  and  two  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty  of  each,  the  principal  being  one, 
which  meeting  is  styled,  "The  Convocation 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,"  who  are 
to  frame  the  laws,  preserve  uniformity  of 
manners  and  literature  in  the  colleges, 
confer  the  higher  degrees,  determine  ap- 
peals, &c. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  also  erected  a 
college  at  Georgetown,  [included  in  the 
cession  for  the  District  of  Columbia]  on  the 
Potomac  river,  for  the  promotion  of  general 
literature. 

In  1785,  the  Methodists  instituted  a 
college  at  Abingdon,  in  Harford  county, 
by  the  name  of  Cokesbury  College,  after 
Thomas  Coke,  and  Francis  Ashbury,  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
college  edifice  is  of  brick,  handsomely 
built  on  a  healthy  spot,  enjoying  a  fine  air, 
and  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

The   students,  who  are  to  consist  of  the 
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Bons  of  traveling  preachers,  of  annual  sub- 
Boribers,  of  the  members  of  the  Methodist 
society  and  orphans,  are  instructed  in 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  His- 
tory, Geography,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy ;  and  when  the  finances  of  the 
college  will  admit,  they  are  to  be  taught  the 
Hebrew,  French,  and  German  languages. 

The  college  was  erected,  and  is  supported 
wholly  by  subscription  and  voluntary  dona- 
tions. 

The  students  have  regular  hours  for  ris- 
ing, for  prayers,  for  their  meals,  for  study, 
and  for  recreation ;  they  are  all  to  be  in  bed 
precisely  at  nine  o'clock,  Tiieir  recreations, 
(for  they  are  to  be  "  indulged  in  nothing 
which  the  world  calls  phy,^'.)  are  gardening, 
walking,  riding,  and  bathing,  without  doors; 
and  within  doors,  the  carpenter's,  joiner's, 
cabinetrraafcer's,  or  turner's  bnsiness.  Suit- 
able provision  is  made  for  these  several 
occupations,  which  are  to  be  considered, 
not  as  matters  of  drudgery  and  constraint, 
but  as  pleasing  and  healthful  recreations 
both  for  the  body  and  mind.  Another  of 
their  rules,  which  though  new  and  singular, 
is  favorable  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
body  and  mind,  is,  that  the  students  shall 
not  sleep  on  feather  beds  but  on  mattresses, 
and  each  one  by  himself.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  morals  and  rel^ou  of 
the  students. 

New  Hampshibb. — The  establishment  of 
Dartmouth  College  [founded  by  Eleazer 
Wheelock,  D.D.,  in  1769,  at  Hanover,  in 
Grafton  county,  with  special  view  to  the 
education  of  young  Indians]  in  the  western 
border  of  the  State,  has  proved  a  great  ben- 
efit to  the  new  settlemente,  and  to  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Vermont.  During  the  late 
war,  like  all  other  seminaries  of  literature, 
it  lay  under  discouragement;  but  since  the 
peace  it  is  in  a  more  flourishing  situation. 

Its  landed  interest  amounts  to  about 
eighty  thoasand  acres,  of  which  twelve  hun^ 
dred  lie  contiguous,  and  are  capable  of  the 
best  improvement.  Twelve  thousand  acres 
are  situate  in  Vermont.  A  tract  of  eight 
miles  square  beyond  the  northern  line  of 
Btnart  town,  was  granted  by  the  Assembly 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1789,  and  in  the  act 
by  which  this  grant  was  made,  "  the  presi- 
dent and  council  of  the  State  for  the  time 
being  are  incorporated  with  the  trustees  of 
the  college,  so  far  as  to  act  with  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  eipenditures  and  application  of 
this  grant,  and  of  ail  others  which  have  been 


may  te  hereafter  made  by  New  Hamp- 

The  revenue  of  the  college  arising  from 
the  lands,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  per  annum.  By  contracts  already 
made  it  will  amoiint  in  four  years  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty ;  and  in  twelve  years  to  six 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  income 
arising  from  tuition  money  is  about  six  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  more. 

The  first  building  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  students  was  a  few  years 
since  burned.  A  lottery  was  granted  by  the 
State  for  raising  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
pounds,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building,  much  more  conven- 
ient than  the  former;  it  was  constructed  of 
wood,  and  stands  in  an  elevated  situation, 
about  half  a  mile  eastward  of  Connecticut 
river  in  the  township  of  Hanover,  com- 
manding an  extensive  and  pleasant  prospect 
to  the  west.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  thirty-six  feet 
high,  and  contains  thirty-six  chambers  for 
students.  The  number  of  studente  who 
were  graduated  in  the  flMt  nineteen  years, 
amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
among  whom  were  two  Indians.  In  the 
year  1790,  the  number  of  undergraduates 
was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  students  are  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  freshmen  stndy  the  learned  langus^es, 
the  rules  of  speaking  and  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  mathematics. 

The  sophomores  attend  to  the  languages, 
geography,  logic,  and  mathematics. 

The  junior  sophisters,  beside  the  lan- 
guE^es,  enter  on  natural  and  moral  philoso- 
phy and  composition. 

The  senior  class  compose  in  English  and 
Latin ;  study  metaphysics,  the  elements  of 
natural  and  political  law. 

The  principal  books  used  by  the  students 
are  Lowth's  English  Grammar,  Perry's  Dic- 
tionary, Pike's  Arithmetio,  Guthrie's  Geog- 
raphy, Ward's  Mathematics,  Atkinson's 
Epitome,  Hammond's  Algebra,  Martin's  and 
Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy,  Fei^uson's 
Astronomy,  Locke's  Essay,  Montesquieu's 
Spirit  of  Laws,  and  Burlemaqui's  Natural 
and  Political  Law. 

Besides  these  studies,  lectures  are  read  to 
the  scholars  in  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
history, 

Kentuokt. — The  legislature  of  Virginia, 
while  Kentucky  made  a  part  of  that  State, 
made  provision  for  a  college  in  it,  and  en- 
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dowed  it  with  very  considerable  landed 
futtds;  and  a  libran  for  its  use  was  for- 
warded thither  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Todd 
of  Virginia,  (after  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Gordon)  while  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Massacbnsetta  State.  This  library 
was  mostly  formed  in  the  following  manner : 
An  epistolary  acquaintance  having  cora- 
menoed  between  Mr.  Todd  and  Dr.  Gordon, 
through  the  influence  of  their  common 
friend,  the  Kev.  Mr,  Samuel  Davis,  long 
since  deceased,  a  letter  was  received  abont 
the  end  of  1764,  or  beginning  of  1765,  from 
Mr.  Todd,  in  which  he  expressed  a  desire 
of  obtaining  a  library  and  some  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  to  improve  the  education  of 
some  young  persona,  who  were  designed  for 
the  ministry.  Dr.  Gordon  being  then  setr 
tied  at  London,  npon  application  obtained 
a  few  annual  subscriptions,  with  several  do- 
nations of  money,  and  of  books,  which  were 
not  closed  till  after  March,  1769.  During 
that  period  be  received  in  cash,  including 
his  own  subscription,  ^gbty  .pounds  two 
sbillings  and  sixpence.  The  late  worthy 
John  Thornton,  Esq.,  contributed  fifty 
pounds  of  it,  bv  the  hand  of  the  Rey.  Mr. 
lafterwarda  Dr.)  Wilson,  who  also  gave  in 
boots  ten  pounds.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors still  living,  beside  Dr.  Gordon  himself, 
are  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towle,  Messrs.  Fuller, 
Samuel,  and  Thomas  Station,  Charles  Jer- 
dein,  David  Jennings,  Jonathan  Eade,  Jo- 
seph Ainsley,  and  John  Field  of  Tbamea 
street. 

Of  the  money  collected,  twenty-eight 
pounds  ten  .shilhngs  was  paid  to  the  &te 
Mr.  Ribrigbt,  for  an  air-pump,  microscope, 
■  '  aud  prisms,  tboroimh   good,  but 

Cases,  shipping,  freight,  insur- 
ance, &c.,  at  four  different  penods,  came 
to  eight  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  six- 
pence. The  forty-tbree  pounds  one  shilling 
was  laid  out  to  tne  best  advantage  in  pur- 
chasing a  variety  of  books,  which,  with  those 
tJiat  were  given,  are  supposed  to  make  the 
main  part  of  the  Lexington  Library," 

North  Carolina. — ^The  General  Assem- 
bly of  North  Carolina,  in  December,  1789, 
passed  a  law  incorporating  forty  gentlemen, 
five  from  each  district,  as  trustees  of  the 
university  of  North  Carolina;  to  this  nni- 
versity  they  gave,  by  a  subsequent  law,  all 
the  debts  due  to  the  State  from  sherifis  or 
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other  holders  of  pnUic  money,. add  which 
bad  been  due  before  the  year  1788^;  they 
also  gave  it  all  escheated  property  within 
the  State.  Whenever  the  trustees  shall  have 
collected  a  sufScient  sum  of  the  old  debts, 
or  from  the  sale  of  escheated  property,  the 
value  of  which  is  considerable,  t«  pay  the 
expense  of  erecting  buUdings,  they  are  to 
fix  on  a  proper  [dace,  and  proceed  in  the 
finishing  of  them  ;  a  considerable  quantity 
of  land  has  already  been  given  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  General  Assembly,  in  De- 
cember, 1791,  loaned  five  thousand  pounds 
to  the  truetees,  to  enable  them  to  proceed 
immediately  with  the  buildings. 

[The  first  college  edifice  was  opened  at 
Chapel  Hill  for  the  reception  of  students  in 
Feb.,  1796,  under  the  faculty  composed  of 
Eev.  David  Kerr,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
Professor  C.  H.  Harris,  in  the  mathematical 
chair,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  FroC 
Joseph  Caldwell,  a  native  of  New  Jersey 
and  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  in  1791.  The 
Jatter  was  e)e«ted  the  first  president  in  1 804.] 

SoDis  Carolina.— Gentlemen  of  fortune, 
before  &.e  late  war,  sent  their  sons  to  Eu- 
rope for  edueation.  During  the  late  war 
and  since,  they  have  generally  sent  them  to 
the  middle  and  northern  States.  Those  who 
have  been  at  this  expense  in  educating  their 
sons,  have  been  but  comparatively  few  in 
number,  so  that  the  literature  of  the  State 
is  at  a  low  ebb.  Since  the  peace,  however, 
it  has  begun  to  flourish.  There  are  several 
respectable  academies  at  Cbatleston  ;  ono  at 
Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  Island  ;  and  several 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Three 
collies  have  lately  been  incorporated  by 
law ;  one  at  Charleston,  one  at  Winnsbor- 
ough,  in  the  district  of  Camden,  and  the 
other  at  Cambridge,  in  the  district  of  Ninety- 
six.  The  public  and  private  donations  for 
the  support  of  these  three  colleges  were 
originally  intended  to  have  been  appro- 
priated jointly,  for  the  erecting  and  support- 
11^  of  one  respectable  college.  The  division 
of  these  donations  has  frustrated  this  design. 
Part  of  the  old  barracks  in  Charleston  has 
been  handsomely  fitted  uj^  aod  converted 
into  a  college,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
students.;  but  It  doos  not  yet  merit  a  more 
dignified  name  than  that  of  a  respectable 
academy.  The  Motmt  Sion  college,  at 
Winnsborough,  is  supported  by  a  respectable 
society  of  gentlemen,  who  have  long  been 
incorporated.  This  institution  flourishes, 
and  bids  fair  for  usefulness.    "Eho  college  dt 
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Cambridge  ia    do  more  than    a    grami 
school. 

[The  college  at  Charleaton  graduated  its 
first  class  in  1794,  but  its  organic  connection 
with  the  grammar  school  repressed  it* 
growth  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  collegiate  ed- 
ucation, which  was  soon  liberally  provided 
for  in  the  South  Carolina  College,  chartered 
by  the8tat«in  1801,  and  was  ever  afterwards 
the  favorite  institution  with  both  the  legis- 
lature and  the  people.] 

Georoia, — The  charter,  contmning  their 
present  system  of  education,  was  passed  in 
the  year  1785.  A  college,  with  ample  and 
libem  endowments,  is  instituted  in  Louis- 
ville, a  high  and  healthy  part  of  the 
country,  near  the  ceiitte  of  the  Stat«, 
TTiere  is  also  provision  made  for  the  institu- 
tion of  an  academy  in  each  county  in  the 
State,  to  be  supported  from  the  same  funds, 
and  considered  as  parts  a^d  members  of  the 
same  institution,  under  the  general  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  .  a  president 
and  board  of  trustees,  appoii)t«d,  for  their 
literary  aecomplishraeilts,  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  State,  invested  with  the  custom- 
ary powers  of  corporations.  The  institu- 
tions thus  composed  and  united  is  denom- 
inated, "  The  University  of  Georgia." 

That  this  body  of  literati,  to  ^riiom  is  in- 
trusted the  direction  of  the  general  litera- 
ture of  the  State,  may  not  be  so  detached 
and  independent,  as  Uot  to  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  State;  and,  ib  order  to 
secure  the  attention  and  patron^e  of  the 
principal  officers  of  government,  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  the  chief  justice  of  the 
State,  are  associated  with  the  boaivl  of  trus- 
tees, in  some  of  the  great  and  more  solemn 
duties  of  their  office,  such  as  making  the 
laws,  appointing  the  president,  settling  the 
property,  and  instituting  academies.  Thus 
associated,  they  are  denominated,  "  The 
Senate  of  the  University,"  and  are  to  hold 
a  stated,  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  presides. 

The  Senat«  appoint  a  board  of  commis- 
sionera  in  each  county,  for  the  particular 
management  and  direction  of  the  academy, 
and  the  other  schools  in  each  county,  who 
are  to  receive  their  instructions  from,  and 
are  accountable  t«  the  Senate.  The  rector 
of  each  academy  is  an  officer  of  the  univer- 
sity, to  be  appointed  by  the  president, 
with  the  advice  of  the  trustees,  and  commis- 
sioned under  the  public  seal,  and  b  to  attend  | 
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with  the  other  officers  at  the  annua!  meeting 
of  the  Senate,  to  deliberate  on  the  gener^ 
interests  of  literature,  and  to  determine  on  the 
course  of  instruction  for  the  year,  throughout 
the  university.  The  president  h:w  the  gen- 
era! chaise  and  oversight  of  the  whole, 
and  is  from  time  to  time  to  visit  them,  to  ex- 
amine into  their  order  and  performances. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  their  insti- 
tution are  principally  in  lands,  amouuting 
in  the  whole  to  about  fifty  thousand  acres, 
a  great  part  of  which  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  it  present  very  Valuable.  There  are  also 
nearly  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  bonds, 
houses,  and  town  lots  in  the  town  oT  Augusta. 
Other  public  property  to  the  amount  of 
one  thousand  pounds  m  each  county,  lias 
been  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  building 
and  furnishing  their  respective  academies. 

[Vebuont, — In  the  first  organization  of 
the  State,  in  1777,  the  constitution  of  Ver- 
mont enjoined  on  the  Legislature  the  found- 
ing of  a  University.  In  1785  the  Legisla- 
ture responded  to  a  call  from  Dartmouth 
for  aid,  by  a  grant  of  a  township  of  land  to 
that  institution.  In  1791  the  charter  of  a 
State  University  was  granted  in  furtherance 
of  a  donation  of  land  by  Ira  Allen  in  1789; 
a  president  was  elected  with  a  salary  of 
$600,  a  professor  of  mathematics  with  a 
salary  of  |350,  and  a  tutor  with  $300,  and 
from  a  prospectus  issued  at  the  time  it  was 
calculated  tnat  a  poor  scholar,  by  keeping 
school  six  months  each  winter  at  the  average 
.rice  of  $16,  could  pay  his  college  bills  and 
oard,  and  leave  college  with  132  in  his 
pocket.  The  college  asked  only  $12  a  year 
for  each  student.  Small  as  this  sum  was, 
there  were  academies  in  the  State  which 
claimed  to  give  as  good  opportunities  for  the 
scholarship  required  by  the  times,  at  as  low, 

at  a  lower  rate,  and  allow  the  students  to 

^ide  at  home. 

Middlebury  College  was  chartered  in 
1800,   and     between    the   two   institutions 

local  rivalry  sprung  up,  which  at  times 
passed  into  belligerent  legislation,  and  at  no 
time  rested  simply  on  ofiering  a  bettor 
article  of  collegiate  culture  to  the  young 
""pirants  of  science.] 

To  the  above  account  by  Winterbotham, 
of  the  number,  and  genera!  organization  and 
condition  of  American  colleges  prior  to  1800, 
we  shall,  as  in  the  case  of  Common  Schools 
and  Academies,  throw  light  on  the  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  which  prevailed  in  them 
ft'om  the  communications  of  students. 
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(2.)   CoVege  Studies  and  Discipline  alout  1800. 

Judge  Story,  in  a  letter  respecting  tie 
8tQ<lies  and  discipline  at  Harvard  between 
1J94  and  1798,  writes  in  1840: 

"  Yon  express  a  desire  to  obtain  some  gen- 
eral views  of  the  circum stances  under  wSich 
the  students  lived.  I  believe  that  this  can 
be  best  done  bv  giving  you  a  brief  stetch  of 
the  state  of  college,  and  the  rejation  which 
the  students  had  with  the  existing  college 
government.  Things  are  so  much  changed 
since  that.it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  realize 
all  the  influences  whicb  then  surrounded 
them.  In  the  first  place  as  to  the  course  of 
studies.  It  was  far  more  confiaed  and  limited 
than  at  present.  In  Greek  we  studied  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis  and  a  few  books  of  the  Iliad ; 
in  Latin,  Sallust  and  a  few  books  of  Livy ; 
in  Mathematics,  Saunderson's  Algebra  and  a 
work  on  Arithmetic ;  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy  and  Ferguson's 
Astronomy ;  in  Rhetoric,  an  abridgment  of 
Blair's  Lectures  and  the  article  on  Rhetoric 
in  the  '  Preceptor';  in  Metaphysics,  "Watt's 
Logic  and  Locke  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing; in  History,  Millot's  Elements;  in  The- 
ology, Doddridge's  Lectures ;  in  grammatical 
studies,  Lowth's  Grammar.  I  believe  this  is 
near  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole,  course  of 
our  systematical  studies.  The  college  library 
was  at  that  time  far  less  comprehensive  and 
suited  to  the  wants  of  students  than  at  pre- 
sent. It  was  not  as  easily  accessible,  and, 
indeed,  was  not  frequented  by  them.  No 
modern  langa^e  was  taught  except  French, 
and  that  only  one  day  in  tbe  week  by  a  non- 
resident instructor. 

"The  means  of  knowledge  from  external 
sources  was  very  limited.  The  intercourse 
between  us  and  foreign  countries  was  infre- 
quent, and  I  might  almost  say  that  we  had 
no  means  of  access  to  any  literature  and 
science  except  the  English,  Even  in  respect 
to  this  we  bad  little  more  than  a  semi-annual 
importation  of  the  most  common  works,  and 
a  few  copies  supplied  and  satisfied  the  market. 
The  English  Mriodicala  were  then  few  in 
number,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  one 
that  was  read  by  the  students  except  the 
Monthly  Magazine  (the  old  Monthly),  and 
that  was  read  bat  by  a  few.  I  have  spoken 
of  our  semi-annual  importations,  and  it  is  lit- 
erally true,  that  two  ships  only  plied  as  regu- 
lar packets  between  Boston  and  London,  one 
in  the  Spring  and  one  in  the  Autumn,  and 
their  arrival  was  an  era  in  our  college  life. 


"  In  respect  to  academical  intercourse  the 
students  had  literally  none  that  was  not 
purely  official,  except  with  each  other.  The 
different  classes  were  almost  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  cold  reserve  generally  pre- 
vailed between  them.  The  system  of  '  fag- 
ging' (as  it  was  called)  was  just  then  dying 
out,  and  I  believe  that  my  own  class  was  tbe 
first  that  was  not  compelled  to  perform  this 
drudgery  at  the  command  of  the  Senior 
class  in  the  moat  humble  services,  The  stu- 
dents had  no  connection  whatsoever  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  by  private 
social  visits.  There  was  none  between  the 
families  of  the  president  and  professors  of 
the  college  and  the  students.  The  regime 
of  the  old  school  in  manners  and  habits  then 
prevailed.  The  president  and  professors 
were  never  approached  except  in  the  most 
formal  way,  and  upon  official  occasions;  and 
in  the  college  yard  (if  I  remember  rightly) 
no  student  was  permitted  to  be  with  his  hat 
on  if  one  of  the  professors  was  there." 

The  system  of  fagging  to  which  Judge 
Story  alludes  was  one  of  the  barbarisms 
which  prevailed  iu  the  old  medieval  uni- 
versities,* and  which  still  prevails  in  the 
"public  Bchools,"  the  great  endowed  board- 
ing schools  of  England,  from  which  our 
fathers  introduced  it  into  the  American 
In  the  laws  for  the  government  of 
_ !,  printed  in  Latin,  in  1764, 
appended  in  good  plain  Saxon  English 
a  code  of  college  customs,  entitled  Fresh- 
man Laws,  as  follows : 

"It  being  the  duty  of  the  Seniors  to  teach  JYesh- 
men  the  laws,  usages  and  cusl^iius  of  ths  college,  to 
this  end  they  are  empowered  to  order  the  whole 
Preshman  clasB,  or  any  particular  member  of  it,  iu 
order  to  be.inetmcted  or  reproved,  at  such  lime  and 
place  as  they  shall  appoint;  when  and  where  every 
Freshman  shall  atteod,  answer  all  proper  questions, 
and  behave  decently.  The  Seniors,  however,  sre 
not  to  detain  a  Freshman  more  tiian  five  minutes 
after  study-bell,  without  special  order  from  the  Preai- 
dent,  Professor,  or  Tutor. 

"  The  Freshmen,  as  well  as  all  other  iindergradu- 
atee,  are  to  be  uncovered,  and  are  forbidden  to  wear 
their  hata  (unless  in  stormy  weather)  in  the  froot 
door-yard  of  the  President's  or  Professor's  house,  or 
within  lea  rods  of  the  person  of  the  President,  eight 
rods  of  the  Professor,  and  five  rods  of  a  Tutor. 

"The  Freshmen  are  forbidden  to  wear  their  hats 
in  college  yard  (except  in  stormy  weather,  or  when 
they  are  obliged  to  carry  something  in  their  hands), 
until  May  vacation  ;  nor  shall  they  afterwards  wear 
them  in  eolle^ce  or  chapel. 

"No  Freshman  shall  wear  a  gown,  or  walk  with 
a  cane,  or  appear  out  of  bis  room,  without  being 
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complete!;  dresaed,  and  wich  his  hat;  and  whenever 
a  Freshman  either  apeaka  to  a  superior,  or  is  spoken 
lo  by  one,  he  shall  keep  his  hat  ofl^  until  he  is  bid- 
den to  put  it  on.  A  fWhman  ahall  not  play  with 
any  members  of  an  upper  class,  without  being 
asked ;  nor  is  he  permitted  to  use  any  acts  of  &mili- 
arity  with  them,  even  in  study-time. 

"In  case  of  personal  insult,  a  Junior  may  call  up 
a  Freahman  and  reprehend  him.  A  Sophomore  in 
like  cases  must  obtain  leave  from  a  Senior,  and  then 
he  may  discipline  a  Freshman,  not  detaining  bhu 
more  than  Ave  minutes,  after  which  the  Freshman 
may  retire,  even  without  being  dismlftsed,  but  must 
retire  in  a  respectlul  manner. 

"Freshmen  are  obliged  to  perTorm  all  reasonable 
errands  for  any  superior,  always  returning  an  account 
of  the  same  h>  the  person  who  sent  them.  When 
called,  they  shall  attend  and  give  a  respectful  Miswer ; 
and  when  attending  on  their  superior,  they  are  not 
to  depart  Until  regularly  dismissed.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  damage  done  to  any  thing  pat  into 
their  hands,  by  way  of  errand.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  go  for  the  undergraduates  in  study-time, 
without  permission  obtained  from  the  authority; 
nor  are  they  obliged  h>  go  for  a  graduate  out  of  the 
yard  in  study-time.  A  Senior  may  take  a  Freah- 
man from  a  Sophomore,  a  Bachelor  from  a  Junior, 
and  a  Master  froco  a  Senior.  None  may  order  a 
Freshman  in  one  play-gronod,  to  do  an  errand  in 
another. 

"When  a  Freshman  isnegragateor  door,  belong- 
ing to  college  or  college  yai^,  be  shall  look  around, 
and  observe  whether  any  of  his  superiors  are  com- 
ing to  the  same ;  and  if  any  are  coming  within 
three  rods,  he  shall  not  enter  without  a  signal  to 
proceed.  In  passing  up  or  down  stairs,  or  tlirough 
an  entry  or  any  other  narrow  passage,  if  a  Fresh- 
man meets  a  superior,  he  shall  stop  and  give  way, 
leaving  the  most  convenient  side — if  on  the  stairs 
the  banister  side.  Freshmen  shall  not  run  in  col- 
lege yard,  or  up  or  down  stairs,  or  call  to  any  one 
through  a  college  window.  When  going  into  the 
chamber  of  a  superior,  they  shall  knock  at  the  door, 
and  shaU  leave  It  as  they  find  it,  whether  open  or 
shut.  Upon  entering  the  chamber  of  a  superior, 
they  shall  not  speak  until  spoken  to;  they  shall 
reply  modestly  to  all  questions,  and  perform  their 
messages  decently  and  respectfully.  They  shall  not 
tarry  in  a  superior's  room,  after  ttiey  are  dismissed, 
unless  asked  to  sit.  They  shall  always  rise  when- 
ever a  superior  enters  or  leal'es  the  room  where 
they  are,  and  not  sit  in  his  presence  until  permitted. 

"  These  rules  are  to  be  observed  not  only  about 
college,  but  every  where  else  Within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  New  Haven." 

Even  so  late  as  in  ISQO,  we  still  find  it 
laid  down  as  the  Senior's  duty  to  inspect  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  especially  of  the  Freshmen ;  and  the 
duty  of  the  latter  to  do  any  proper  errand, 
not  only  for  the  authorities  of  the  college, 
but  also  within  the  limits  of  one  mile,  for 
resident  graduates  and  for  the  two  upper 
classes.  By  degrees  the  old  usage  sank 
down  80  far,  that  what  the  laws  permitted 
was  frequently  abused  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  tricks  upon  the  inexperienced  Fresh- 


men ;  and  then  all  evidence  of  its  ever  hay. 
ing  been  current  disappeared  from  the  college 
code.  The  Freshmen  were  formally  ex- 
empted from  the  duty  of  running  upon 
errands  in  1804. 

That  these  provisions  were  not  peculiar 
to  Tale,  but  belonged  to  this  class  of  insti- 
tutions in  that  and  an  earlier  age.  appears 
from  the  earliest  laws  for  the  government  of 
Harvard  College  drawn  up  hy  President 
Dunstan  in  1640.  "They  (the  students) 
shall  honor,  as  their  parents,  the  magistrates, 
elders,  trustees,  and  all  who  are  older  than 
themselves,  as  reason  requires,  being  silent 
in  their  presence,  except  when  asked  a  ques- 
tion, not  contradicting,  but  showing  all 
those  marks  of  honor  and  reverence  which 
are  in  praiseworthy  use,  saluting  them  with 
a  bow,  standing  uncovered,"  Ac.  The  mode 
of  discipline  authorized  by  the  seventeenth 
rule  is  a  recorded,  proof  of  what  otherwise 
might  have  rested  on  obscure  traditions 
only,  that  our  fathers,  with  their  cotempora- 
ries  generally,  were  not  well  informed  upon 
the  characteristics  of  human  nature  and 
heart  "  If  any  student  of  this  college, 
either  from  perverseness  or  from  gross  neg- 
ligence, after  he  shall  have  been  twice  ad- 
monished, he  shall  bo  scourged  with  rods, 
if  not  an  adult;  but  if  an  adult,  his  case 
shall  be  taken  before  the  overseers,  that 
notice  may  be  publicly  taken  of  him  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts."  "  No  scholar  shall  taste 
tobacco,  unless  permitted  by  the  president, 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,  or  on  good  reason  first  given 
by  a  physician,  and  then  in  a  sober  and 
private  manner."  "None  shall  pragmat- 
ically intrude,  or  intermeddle  in  other 
men  s  affairs." 

Mr,  Everett  in  an  address  at  Cambridge,  in 
1857,  gives  the  following  picture  of  college 
life  as  It  was  at  Harvard  in  1807  : 

"  Let  me  sketch  you  the  outlines  of  the 
picture^  fresh  to  my  mind's  eye  as  the 
image  in  the  camera,  which  the  precincts  of 
the  collie  exhibited  in  1807.  The  Com- 
mon Was  then  nninclosed.  It  was  not  so 
much  traversed  by  roads  In  all  directions ; 
it  was  at  once  all  road  and  no  road  at  all, — 
a  waste  of  mud  and  of  dust,  according  to 
the  season,  without  grass,  trees,  or  fences. 
As  to  the  streets  in  those  days,  the  '  Appian 
Way'  existed  then  as  now;  and  I  must 
allow  that  it  bore  the  same  resemblance 
then  as  now  to  the  Begina  Viantm,  by 
which  the  consuls  and  proconsuls  of  Rome 
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vent  forth  to  the  conquest  of  £pira8, 
Macedonia,  and  the  East. 

"As  to  public  buiidingain  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  university,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  no  one  of  the 
churches  now  staudiDg  was  then  in  exist* 
ence.  The  old  parish  church  has  disap- 
peared, with  its  square  pews,  and  galleries 
from  which  you  might  almost  jump  into  the 
pulpit.  It  occupied  a  portion  of  the  space 
between  Dane  Hall  and  the  old  Presidential 
House.  I  planted  a  row  of  elm  and  oak 
trees  a  few  years  ago  on  the  spot  where  it 
stood,  for  which,  if  for  nothing  else,  I  hope 
to  be  kindly  remembered  by  posterity.  The 
wooden  building  now  used  as  a  gymnasium, 
and,  I  believe  for  some  other  purposes,  then 
stood  where  Lyceum  Hall  now  stands.  It 
was  the  county  court-house;  and  there  I 
often  hoard  the  voice  of  the  venerable  Chief 
Justice  Parsons.  Graduates'  Hall  did  not 
exist ;  but  on  a  part  of  the  site,  and  behind 
the  beautiful  linden  trees  still  flourishing, 
was  an  old  black  wooden  house,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  professor  of  mathematics.  A 
little  further  to  the  north,  and  just  at  the 
corner  of  Church  street,  which  was  not  then 
opened,  stood  what  was  dignified  in  the 
annual  college  catalogue  (which  was  printed 
on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  was  a 
novelty)  as  '  The  College  House.'  The 
cellar  is  still  visible.  By  the  students  this 
edifice  was  disrespectfully  called  '  Wiswall's 
Den,'  or,  for  brevity,  'the  Den.'  I  lived  in 
it  in  my  freshman  year.  Whence  the  name 
of  'Wiswall's  Den' was  derived,  I  hardly 
dare  say;  there  was  something  worse  than 
'old  fogy'  about  it.  There  was  a  dismal 
tradition  that,  at  some  former  period,  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  murder,  A  brutal 
husband  had  dragged  his  wife  by  the  hair 
np  and  down  the  stairs,  and  then  killed  her. 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  murder — and 
what  day  that  was  no  one  knew — there  were 
sights  and  sounds — flitting  garments  drag- 
gled  in  blood,  plaintive  screams,  stridor 
/erri  tractaque  eatetue — enough  to  appall 
the  stoutest  sophomore,  But,  for  myself,  I 
can  truly  say,  that  I  got  through  my  fresh- 
man year  without  having  seen  the  ghost  of 
Mr.  wiswall  or  hie  lamented  lady.  I  was 
not,  however,  sorry  when  the  twelvemonth 
was  up,  and  I  was  tr»isferred  to  the  light, 
airy,  well-ventilated  room.  No.  20  Hotlis ; 
being  the  inner  room,  ground-floor,  north 
entrr  of  that  ancient  and  rcspoctable  edifice. 

"Such  was  the  physical  aspe<^  of  things 


within  the  nniversity.  Wit&  the  exception 
of  a  medical  department,  of  which  the 
germ  only  existed,  all  the  professional 
schools  have  been  added  since  my  gradua- 
tion ;  and  witbin  the  college  proper  the 
moans  of  education  hare  been  multaplied, 
and  the  standard  of  attainment  raised  in 
full  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  all  other  respects.  When  I  en- 
tered college,  four  tutors  and  three  profess- 
ors formed  the  academic  corps, — men  never 
to  be  mentioned  bat  with  respect  and  grati- 
tude ;  but  composing  an  inadequate  faculty, 
compared  with  the  numerous  and  distin- 
guished body  by  which  instruction  is  now 
dispensed.  There  was  no  instruction  in 
any  of  the  modem  langu^es,  except  in 
French  to  those  who  chose  to  pay  for  it. 
The  professors  were'  those  of  divinity,  math- 
ematics,  and  Hebrew  ;"  and  this  venerable 
language  was,  I  think,  required  to  be  studied 
by  every  student  whatsoever  his  destination 
in  life.  A  classmate  of  mine  nsed  to  beat 
us  all  in  this  department,  though  I  believe 
it  sometimes  happened  to  him  to  get  hold 
of  the  wrong  line  in  the  Latin  translation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  in  the  Hebrew 
psalter,  and  so  made  a  misfit  all  the  way 
down.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assure  our 
yonnger  brethren  that  they  enjoy  far  greater 
advant^es  in  the  means  and  encourage- 
ments to  improvement,  and  more  important 
than  any  other,  a  far  higher  standard  of  ex- 
cellence than  were  ever  enjoyed  by  their 
fathers.  And  this  in  any  department  of 
knowledge,  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  in  exact  science,  the 
kingdoms  of  nature,  in  ethics,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind," 

Dr.  Dwight,  in  a  letter  written  in  1813, 
and  included  in  his  Travels  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  published  in  1822,  gives  the 
following  summary  of  collegiate  and  superior 
education  in  New  England  in  1813  : 

Tha  eight  OoUegsa  of  New  Eagland  are  located 
andde^gQBted  asibllows; 

Harvard  College,  now  styled  the  UniTersitj,  in 
Cambridge, 

Yale  College,  at  New  Haven,  in  Connectdeut, 

DRrtmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  in  New  Hamp- 

Brown  University,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Williams   College,  at  Williamstown,   Maaaachu- 

The  University  of  Vennont,  at  Barlfngton  in  that 


Middlebury  College, 
State,  end 

Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick 


Uidi£eburf  in  the  same 
tbe  District  of 
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Tou  observe  that  some  of  these 
styled  UniverHties,  and  some  of  them  Colleges. 
Tou  will  not  from  this  suppose  tliat  the  name  Dai- 
■versity  indicatea  any  superior  importance,  or  any 
more  extensive  scheme  of  education,  The  Uoiver- 
Hity  at  Cambridge,  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
considerable  |  and  in  every  respect  the  University  of 
Vermont  Is  the  least  of  all  these  literary  establish. 

Tiie  state  of  these  institutions  in  the  year  1S13, 
was  the  following: 

The  XjNrVERsirr  of  Cambeidge.  —  A  President; 
seven.  Proleasora  Academical ;  seven  Professors  Ued- 
icat;  three  Tutors;  a  Librarian  ;  a  Regent ;  a  Proc- 
tor; an  instructor  in  the  French  language. 
The  Academical  Professnra  are, 

Of  Theology ;  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics ; 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory;  of  the  Hebrew,  other 
Oriental,  and  English  languages;  of  Latin ;  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Jfatnral  Philosophy;  of  Greek;  and  of 
Natural  History. 

The  three  Tuioi-s  ieoeh. 

The  senior  Tutor,  Geography,  Geometry,  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy;  the  second,  Greek;  and 
the  thiid,  Lacin. 

Of  Oie  Medical  Profetisorehipa, 

The  first  is  of  Anatomy  and  Surgeiy ;  the  second, 
of  the  Tiieory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  the  third, 
of  Chemistry  and  the  Materia  Uedica;  and  the 
tburth,  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  two  remaining  oaes  are  Assistants,  or  Ad- 
juncts, Co  Chat  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  that 
of  Chemistry,  and  tlie  Materia  Medica. 

The  number  of  students  the  same  year,  was  2S1. 

Talk  Collsqb.  —  A  President;  Ave  Professor- 
ships Academical;  and  three  Medical. 

The  Acad^niail  Professorships  are. 

Of  Theology;  of  law,  Natural  and  Political;  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  of  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy ;  and  of  Languages  and  Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

The  Medical,  are 

Of  Analamyand  Surgery;  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic ;  and  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Botany. 

Here  also  is  one  Professorship  adjunct. 
Six  TiHora. 

The  particular  provinces  of  these  Instructors  have 
been  su£Bcientty  explained ;  [two  assigned  to  each 
of  three  lower  classes,  to  conduct  the  three  daily 

The  number  of  students  was  313. 

DARTuoirrH  College.  —  A  President;  five  Pro- 
fessorships Academical;  one  Medical;  and  two 
Tutors. 

The  Aca^mical  Professorships,  are 

Of  Theology;  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory ;  of  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  of 
Languages ;  and  of  Chemistry, 

The  Medical  Profiasorship,  is 

Of  Medicine. 

The  number  of  students  was  about  160. 

The  number  of  Medical  students,  exceeded  60.* 

•  Bv  Ihc  CbIkIwih  of  I82I,  thg  nnobgc  of  iludcDU  in  Dnrt- 
nouth  Caliue,  w»i 
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Bbowh  Ujjiverbity  in  1811. — A  President; 
three  Professorships  Academical;  and  two 
Medica! . 

Tlie  Academical  Professorships,  are 

Of  Law,  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Mietaphysica; 
and  of  Checistiy. 

The  Medicai  ProfessorsJiips,  are 

Of  Anatomy,  and  Surgery;  and  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  Botany. 

Two  Tutors;  and  a  Preceptor  of  a  Grammar 
school,  connected  with  the  University. 

The  number  of  students  was  128. 

Williams  Collbqb.  — A  President ;  a  Vice- 
President;  a  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Nat- 
ural Philosophy;  two  Tutors. 

The  numljer  of  students  was  95. 

Meddlebusy  College,  1812.  —  A  President; 
three  Academical  Professors. 

One  of  Law;  one  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy;  one  of  Languages;  two  Tutors. 

The  number  of  students  was  113. 

Ukivbrsity  OF  Vermont. — A  President;  aProfes- 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoaophy ;  a  Professor 
of  the  Learned   Languages;   a  Medical  Professor. 

There  are  also  four  other  ft^tfessorships  on  paper. 

The   number  of  students  from  30  to  40. 


n  New  Eng- 
jcount  of  its 


The  Law  School,  heretofore  mentioned  In  the  de- 
scription of  Litchfield,  as  being  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Judge  Reeve  and  James  Gould,  Esquire, 
would  not,  it  is  believed,  do  discredit  to  any 
country.  Law  is  here  (aught  as  a  science ;  and  not 
merely,  nor  principally,  as  a  mechanical  business; 
not  as  a  collection  of  loose,  independent  fragments, 
but  as  a  regular,  well-compacted  system.  At  the 
same  time  tiie  students  are  taught  the  practice  by 
being  actually  employed  in  it.  A  court  is  consti- 
tuted ;  actions  are  brought,  and  conducted  through 
a  regular  process ;  questions  are  raised,  and  the  stu- 
dents become  advocates  in  form. 

Students  resort  to  this  school  from  every  part  of 
the  American  Union.  The  number  of  them  is 
usually  aljout  40. 

Eveiy  Theological  Professor  in  these  Seminariea 
is  destined  to  instruct  such  students  as  apply  to  him 
in  tlie  sdeuje  of  Theology.  But  the  Theological 
Semiaary  at  Andover  has  already  engrossed  most 
of  the  young  men  in  New  England,  designed  tor  the 
desk.  Three  Professors,  one  of  Theology,  one  of 
Sacred  Literature,  and  one  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  are 
already  established  here ;  and  two  or  three  more 
will  probably  be  added  to  their  number  within  a 
short  time.  Fifty  students  may  be  considered  as  the 
average  number  for  three  years  past  As  this 
Seminary  is  richly  endowed,  and  as  the  gentlemen 
employed  in  its  instruction,  are  pursuing  their  busi- 
ness with  spirit  and  vigor,  there  are  the  best  reasons 
to  believe  that  it  will  hold  a  high  rank  among  iosti- 
tutioDS  of  the  same  nature. 

There  are,  also,  in  New  England  the  tbilowing 
Medical  sodetiea ; 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

The  Connecticut  MedJcel  Society. 

The  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society. 

The  obj^ts  of  these  institutions  are  to  unite  the 
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geatlemea  of  the  Faculty  [n 

com  mou  pursuit  of  medical  scieace;  10  discourage 
by  tlieir  uuitod  influeaee  empiricism  in  eveiy  form; 
to  furnish  a  centre  of  correspondence  for  the  recep- 
tioQ  and  publicaCioQ  of  medical  discoveries ;  and, 
universally,  to  elevate  and  improve  the  art  of  heal- 
ing. 

A  Hislo^cid  Society  was  formed  at  Boston  in  the 
jear  1791,  and  incorporated  in  the  year  1794,  bjthe 
name  of  the  Massax^usetts  Historical  Society.  The 
object  of  IJiis  institution  la  to  collect  and  publish 
whaterer  aaChectic  documents  may  illustrate  the 
past  and  present  state  of  this  country.  Twelve 
volumes  of  its  collections  lor  this  purpose  have  been 
already  published;  which  in  a  very  honorable  man- 
ner prove  the  utility  of  the  design. 

An  Agricultural  Society  has  been  formed  in  Con- 
necticut, and  another  in  Massachusetts.  A  small 
collection  of  papers,  published  by  each,  has  been 
fevorably  received. 

Thereare,  also,  tivo  Philosophical  Societies  in  Hew 
England.  The  American  Academy  of  Arta  and 
Scieaces  in  Massachusetts,  which  holds  its  sittings 
at  Beaton;  and  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Aria 
and  Sciences,  which  meets  in  New  Haven.  The 
latter  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1800.  The 
American  Academy  has  published  three  volumes. 
The  Connecticut  Ai^demy  has  completed  one  volume 
of  Memoirs,  and  also  has  beguii  the  publication  of 
a  statistical  account  of  the  State,  Both  of  these  in- 
Btitutions  are,  it  is  believed,  advancing. 

I  have  here  pven  you  a  summary,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, an  exiact  account  of  the  means  provided  and 
employed  for  the  putpose  of  diffusing  literature, 
Bcience,  and  general  information  among  the  inhabt- 
tuilfi  of  New  England. 

It  ought,  however,  to  bo  added,  that  in  a  great 

I  art  of  the  towns  and  parishes,  there  are  social 
braries  established.  In  some  places  they  are  con- 
siderable; and  in  all,  are  of  material  use  lothelitUe 
drdea  in  which  they  exist.  The  information  which 
they  spread  is  of  importance.  They  also  excite  a 
disposition  to  read,  and  this  employment  naturally 
becomes  a  substitute  for  triflii^,  vicious,  and  gross 
amusements.  It  also  contributes  to  render  society, 
and  its  intercourse,  in  a  good  degree,  intelligent  and 
refined,  while  thought  taltes  place  of  sense  and  pas- 
sion; civility,  of  coarseness;  and  information,  of 
acandal.  It  also  enables  parents  to  give  their  chil- 
dren better  instruction,  and  to  govern  them  more 
rationally,  and  at  the  same  time  it  renders  the  chil- 
dren more  dutiful  and  more  amiable. 

In  this  brief  historical  survey  of  the 
American  College  and  Univeraitj,  founded 
on  cotemporaneous  exposition,  coupled  with 
other  facts  which  can  Dot  here  be  presented 
for  want  of  apace  in  such  a  summary,  it 
appears  that : 

1.  The  main  purpose  set  forth  in  their 
foundation  was  "  the  glory  of  God,"  "  Christ 
and  the  Church,"  "flie  upholding  of  the 
Protestant  religion  by  a  succesaion  of  a 
learned  and  orthodox  ministry,"  and  "  the 
qualifying  youth  for  public  employment  in 
church  and  civil  state.  To  this  end  all  the 
earlier   collegea   were  avowedly  denomina- 


tional, and  all  the  later  (except  a  few  based 
on  the  national  land  grants,  or  on  large 
individual  endowments),  are  practically  de- 
nominational in  the  conatitution  of  the 
governing  body  by  which  the  teachers  are 
appointed  and  the  departments  and  subjects 
of  instruction  determined. 

2.  The  instraction  of  the  colleges,  even 
the  oldest  and  best,  down  to  1800  was  given 
by  the  president  and  at  most  two  professoi:^, 
and  two  assistants,  in  theology  (dogmatic  and 
practical),  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars, 
and  a  little  reading  of  Latin  authors  and  less 
of  Greek,  a  little  geography,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  logic,  with  disputations  and 
declamations,  and  no  natural  science. 

3.  Gradually  the  curriculum  of  instruc- 
tion was  modified  so  as  to  drop  the  ele- 
mentary studies,  and  include  medicine  and 
law,  flrat  by  special  professorships,  and  then 
by  independent  schools. 

4.  Still  later,  and  recently  with  amazing 
rapidity,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  mathematics  and  these  sciences  to 
agriculture  the  mechanic  arts  and  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  have  been  recognized 
as  legitimate  subjects  of  college  education. 

5.  Quite  recently  the  entire  circle  of 
language,  science,  and  the  arts  both  ideal 
ana  industrial,  are  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  several  colleges;  but  as  yet  there  is  not  a 
single  institution  out  of  the  400  so  called 
colleges  and  universities  chartered  and  en- 
dowed for  purposes  of  superior  instruction, 
in  which  the  governing'  board  and  teaching 
corps  are  brought  into  unity  of  organiza- 
tion,' administration,  and  instruction,  and  in 
which  a  broad  sweep  of  optional  studies  in 
every  department  of  existing  knowledge  and 
original  research  is  open  to  those,  and  to 
those  only,  who  shall  prove  themselves  qual- 
ified before  an  independent  board  of  ex- 
amination to  enter  on  such  studies. 

6.  Following  the  course  of  secondary 
schools,  the  advantages  of  superior  instruc- 
tion are  now  beginning  to  be  opened  to  both 
sexes  on  equal  terms. 

The  tables  appended  will  show,  not  strict- 
ly speaking,  only  our  institutions  of  superior 
instruction,  and  not  quite  all  which  call 
themselves  colleges  and  universities ;  but 
nearly  all  which  are  chartered  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  in  which  they  are 
located  "  to  confer  the  usual  academic,  col- 
legiate and  university  degress."  Most  of 
them  should  be  classed  with  institutions 
of  secondary  instruction. 
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INTItODUCTION. 

Profeaaional  and  Special  Schools  consti- 
tute a  distinct  class  of  institutions  either  in 
the  studies  pursued,  or  the  persons  pursuing, 
and  while  they  are  not  always  supplement- 
ary to  the  colleges,  and  indeed  some  of 
them  hardly  supplementary  to  the  second- 
ary schools,  they  can  not  with  propriety  be 
considered  except  by  themselves.  Under 
this  head  we  specify  Military,  Theological, 
Medical,  and  Law  Schools ;  Normal 
Schools,  and  Teachers'  Institutes ;  Agricul- 
tural, and  Commercial,  or  Business  Collets 
and  Schools ;  Scientific  Schools,  i  e.,  for  in- 
struction in  physical  staence,  applied  mathe- 
matics. Organic  and  Inoi^anic  Chemistry, 
Pi'actical  Surveying,  Natural  History,  Geol- 
ogy and  PalsB ontology,  Anthropology,  and 
Ethnology ;  as  well  as  schools  of  Language 
and  Literature,  i.  e..  Philology,  Linguistics, 
-Oriental  and  Semitic  languf^ea  and  Litera- 
ture, Modern  languages  and  Literature ; 
History,  Political  Economy,  Ethics,  and 
International  Law;  Schools  of  Engineering, 
Mining,  Metallui^y,  Technology  and  Archi- 
tecture ;  Schools  of  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Music;  Schools  and  Asylums  for 
Orphans;  Schools  and  Colleges  for  Indians 
and  Freedmea;  Philanthropic  Schools  and 
Asylums,  viz.,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
Blind,  and  the  Idiotic,  and  with  some 
reference  also  to  attempts  to  instruct  the 
Insane  and  the  Inebriates;  and  finally  to 
Schools  and  Asylums  for  Juvenile  oflcnders 

Numerous  as  the  special  schools  sod 
institutions  now  are  in  this  country,  num- 
bering in  all  very  nearly  1,000,  they  have 
all,  with  a  single  exception  of  a  Medical 
School  in  Philadelphia,  been  organized 
within  the  past  hundred  years,  and  with 
but  few  exceptions  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  and  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  past  half  century.  We  will 
consider  them  m  the  order  given  above.* 

I.      MILIT^nV   AND    N^VAb  SCHOeiLS. 

The  experience  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
occasioned  a  very  general  conviction  among 
the  officers  of  the  American  armyf  of  the 
necessity  for  such  a  provision  for  the  military 
education  of  native  officers  as  would  relieve 
the  United  States  from  a  di-pendence  upon 
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Erofessionally  trained  soldiers  of  foreign 
irth.  The  idea  of  a  military  school  of 
3  kind,  to  be  connected  with  each  United 
States  arsenal,  was  entertained  at  the  cloise 
of  the  war,  among  the  officers. 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  General  Washing- 

11  requested  from  a  number  of  leading  om- 

rs,  statements  of  their  views  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the. peace  estabUshment  of 
the  United  States  army.  In  reply  to  this 
request,  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  then 
quartermaster-general,  drew  up  an  able  and 
interesting  memoir,  which  contains,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  first  suggestion  of  a  single  central 
government  military  academy,  and  he  also 
suggested  West  Point  as  a  proper  location 
for  it. 

President  Washington's  annual  address  to 
Congress  of  December  3,  1793,  asks 
"  whether  a  material  feature  in  the  improve- 
ment of  a  system  of  national  defense  ought 
not  to  be  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  those  branohes  of  the  military  art, 
which  can  scarcely  ever  be  attained  by  prac- 
tice alone." 

An  act  of  Congress  of  .May  9, 1794,  au- 
thorized a  corps  of  four  battalions  of  artil- 
lerists and  engineers,  to  each  of  which  were 
to  be  attached  eight  cadets.  This  was  the 
first  introduction  into  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States  of  this  term,  which  may 
be  defined  to  sonify ,a^«de  of  officers  be- 
tween the  highest  non-commissioned  officer, 
asergeant,  and  the  lowest  commissioned  one, 
an  ensign.  For  the  nsB  of  this  corps  and 
cadets,  the  secretaryiof  war,  Colonel  Picker- 
ing, was  authorized  to  proeure  the  necessary 
books  and  apparatus.  The  secretary,  in 
1796,  reports  that  this  oi^anization  is  im- 
portant, and  should  be  as  stationary  as  prac- 
ticable, with  a  view ito. instruction. 

President  Washington's  last  annual  speech 
to  Congress,  December,  1796,  again  ui^ed 
strongly  the  establishment  of  a  military 
academy.  In  April,  1798,  the  corps  of  artiK 
lerists  and  engineeni  -was  increased  by  an 
additional  regiment,  and  the  number  of 
padete  enlarged  to  fifty-six.  In  July  follow- 
ing, four  teachers  were  by  Congress  autlior- 
ized  to  be  employed  in  tbatregiment  for  in- 
struction in  scienee^and  art.  Some  officers 
and  men  were  collected  at  West  Point,  and 
a  sort  of  military  school  opened,  which,  how- 
ever, acted  with  little  efficiency,  owing  to 
the  want  of  preparatory  training,  and  of  or- 
ganieation. 

Secretary  of  War  MeHenry;  in  a  report 
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OD  the  organization  of  the  army,  made  dur- 

iag  the  expectation  of  a  war  with  France, 
dated  December  24,  1T98,  Jamented  the 
waMt  of  engineers  and  artilleriBts  trained  at 
home.  In  January,  1800,  the  same  officer 
laid  before  the  President,  who  transmitted 
it  to  Congress,  a  plan  for  establisbing  a  mili- 
tary academy.  After  referring  to  the  im- 
perfect steps  already  taken  in  this  direction, 
ne  proceeds  to  sn^est  that  the  proposed 
academy  shall  consist  of  a  "  fnndamental 
Bchool,"  to  instract  in  anch  departments  of 
science  as  are  necessary  in  common  in  all 
the  arma  of  the  military  force;  and  three 
ipecial  schools,  one  of  engineers  and  artil- 
lerists, one  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  one 
of  the  navy.  The  institution  was  to  be  in 
chaise  of  a  director-general,  four  directors, 
twelve  professors,  and  nine  other  instructors. 
This  school,  so  far  as  Secretary  McHenry 
recommended  its  immediate  establishment, 
was  to  accommodate  annual  classes  of  one 
hundred  pupils  each,  for  courses  of  four  and 
five  years 

(1.)  Military  Aca<ifmy  at  West  JWnt. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Williams'  report  in  1808, 
was  flrat  opened  in  1801,  as  a  "mathemati- 
cal school  for  the  few  cadets  that  were  then 
in  service,"  and  under  a  private  citizen.  In 
1802,  an  act  of  Congress  separated  the  artil- 
lerists and  engineers,  distributing  the  cadets 
of  the  former  class  among  the  twenty  com- 
panies of  that  arm,  and  constituted  the  ra* 
gineers  the  Military  Academy,  making  it 
consist  of  seven  officers  and  ten  cadets. 

The  operations  of  the  school  continued  to 
he  deficient  in  order  and  efficiency  for  some 
years,  mainly  from  want  of  proper  and  ener 
getio  administration,  and  a  well-adjusted 
course  of  study.  In  1612,  it  was  much  en- 
laiged,  and  its  organization  quite  changed. 
The  period  from  1817  to  1824,  however,dur- 
ing  which  a  thorough  coarse  of  theoretical 
and  practical  studies,  properly  adapted  to  the 
military  profession,  was  for  the  first  time  in- 
troduced, marks  the  oatablishment.  of  the 
academy  as  a  military  and  scientilic  school 
of  high  grade  and  vidue.  There  have  been 
several  modifications  of  the  course  of  stud- 
ies and  regulations  since  1818,  increasing 
the  studies,  and  raising  somewhat  the 
standard  of  admission  which  is  still,  how- 
ever, too  low.  In  1859,  the  course  of  study 
was  extended  to  five  years,  and  the  classes 
which  graduated  in  1859,  1S6Q,  »nd  May, 


1861,  received  five  years  instruction.  But 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  demanded  a  larger 
number  of  young  officers  who  had  a  military 
training,  and  accordingly  the  class  next  in 
order  were  graduated  m  June,  1861,  and 
since  that  time  the  course  of  study  has  been 
only  four  years.  The  superintendent  of  the 
academy  is  always  an  officer  of  not  lower 
rank  than  colonel,  a  graduate  of  the  acad- 
emy who  had  ranked  high  on  his  gradua- 
tion, and  who  has  seen  much  active  service. 
Beside  the  superintendent  there  were,  in 
1872,  49  professors,  instructors  and  other 
officers  employed  in  the  work  of  instruction. 
The  Academic  Board  is  composed  of  twelve 
— ten  professors,  and  the  superintendent 
and  commandant  of  cadets. 

The  number  of  cadets  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed annually  is  one  from  each  Congres- 
sional district  and  territory,  and  ten  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  at  large.  The 
applicants  must  not  be  under  seventeen  or 
over  twenty-one  years,  (except  volunteers  or 
regulars  in  the  late  war  who  had  served 
faithfully  not  less  than  one  year,  who  are 
eligible  till  they  are  twenty-five.  All  appli- 
cants must  be  unmarried,  and  are  not  al- 
lowed to  marry  before  graduation.  Each 
candidate  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
the  English  langu^e  correctly,  and  to  per- 
form with  facility  and  accuracy  the  various 
operations  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arith- 
metic, of  reduction,  of  simple  and  com- 
pound proportion,  and  of  vulgar  and  deci- 
mal fractions  ;  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  Engliah  grammar,  of  descriptive 
geography,  particularly  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  examined  in  June,  bnt 
are  not  admitted  t«  full  cadetship  until  the 
following  January,  when  they  are  required 
to  sign  an  agreement  that  they  will  serve  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States  for  eight 
years,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  compe- 
tent authority,  and  take  the  following  oath, 
the  phraseology  of  which  has  been  some- 
what modified  since  the  eommeneement  of 
the  late  civil '  war  :  "  I  solemnly  swear  that 
I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Na- 
tional Government ;  that  I  will  maintain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  paramount 
to  any  and  all  allegiance,  sovereignty,  or 
fealty  I  may  owe  to  any  State,  county,  or 
country  whatsoever;  and  that  I  will  at  all 
times  obey  the  loyal  orders  of  my  superior 
officers,  and  the  rulus  and  articles  governing 
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the  armies  of  the  United  States."  The  al- 
lowance to  the  cadet  by  the  Grovernment  ia 
about  $610  per  anDom,  which  is  all  paid  out 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  academy,  and 
charged  to  the  cadets,  no  money  being  al- 
lowed in  the  hands  of  the  cadets  during  the 
entire  course.  The  regulations  are  very 
rigid,  and  while  about  28  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  for  admission  are  rejected,  the 
the  demerit  system  which  regulates  the 
class-atanding  of  the  cadet  results  in  the 
dismission  of  nearly  forty  per  cent,  in 
the  four  years. 

(2.)  ?%e  United  States  Haval  Academy. 

After  years  of  agitation  in  Congress,  go- 
ing back  to  the  Continental  Congress  of 
1775,  and  the  recommendations  of  nearly 
every  President,  and  the  secretary  in  chaise 
of  naval  affairs,  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, Maryland,  was  oiganized  in  October, 
1845,  by  the  efforts  of  Hon.  Geoige  Ban- 
croft, then  Secretary  of  the  Navy.*  Prior 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  which  concen- 
trated all  the  midshipmen  then  attached  to 
vessels  at  sea  under  a  schoolmaster,  or  col- 
lected at  the  Naval  Asylums  at  Philadelphia, 
or  stationed  in  the  Navy-yards  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Norfolk,  much  was  done  to 
familiarize  the  young  aspirants  with  the 
practical  duties  of  their  profession.  During 
the  infancy  of  the  academy  several  plans  of 
an  experimental  character  were  tried,  which 
led  gradually  to  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  instruction  now  in  operation.  Midship- 
men who  had  made  a  cruise  at  sea,  were 
first  sent  to  the  academy  for  a  terra  of  nine 
months,  to  prepare  for  their  final  examina- 
tion, which  practice  was  continned  until 
1847,  In  that  year  a  board  of  officers  re- 
commended a  course  of  four  years  at  the 
academy,  viz.,  two  years  before,  and  two 
years  after  a  cruise  at  sea.  This  plan  went 
into  operation,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  constant  demand  for  midship- 
men at  sea  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  it 
was  not  until  1851,  that  the  present  unin- 
terrupted course  of  four  years  at  the  acad- 
emy was  inaugurated. 

Candidates  are  appointed  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  members  and  delegates 
in  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  candidates 
for  the  Military  Academy,  and  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  ten,  at  large,  as  in  the  course 
of  the  candidates  for  West  Point.     They 
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are  admitted  between  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber and  the  1st  of  Oftober  of  each  year, 
and  if  successful  in  the  preliminary  exam- 
ination, are  permitted  to  assume  the  naval 
uniform,  and  in  the  capacity  of  acting  mid- 
shipmen begin  their  career  on  the  school- 
ship  "Dale,"  a  third  rate,  sailing  vessel  of 
675  tons,  now  stationed  at  Annapolis.  The 
requirements  for  admission  are  now  the  same 
as  at  West  Point,  and  the  ^es  for  admis- 
sion from  16  to  18  years.  In  the  autumn 
of  1872  the  whole  number  was  260,  and 
this  included  a  class  of  34  naval  engineers. 
During  the  summer  vacation  two  of  the 
classes  are  drafted  on  board  the  practice- 
ship,  to  make  a  craise  at  sea,  to  aid  them  in 
acquiring  the  duties  of  an  officer  and  a  sail- 
or, and  becoming  familiar  with  the  rigging 
and  evolutions  of  a  ship.  They  are  sut 
ject«d  to  eight  severe  examinations,  and  if 
successful  in  all,  they  receive  a  midshipman's 
warrant,  and  after  two  years  of  sea  service 
they  return  for  a  final  examination,  which, 
if  successful,  gives  them  the  warrant  of 
passed  midshipman ;  and  further  promotion 
depends  for  its  speediness  upon  good  con- 
duct, the  existence  of  war,  naval  expendi- 
tures, &c.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  is  selected  from  officers  not  below 
the  rank  of  commodore,  and  is  assisted  by 
an  executive  officer  and  twenty  professors, 
and  assistant  professors.  There  is  a  valua- 
ble library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  scientific 
apparatus,  belonging  to  the  academy. 

Connected  with  the  Naval  Academy,  a. 
special  course  of  instruction  for  a  class  of 
assistant  engineers,  was  oi^anized  in  1865, 
under  an  act  of  Congress  (July  4,  1864), 
and  suspended  in  1888,  to  be  again  instituted 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  issued  in  1871, 

(3.)  Stale,  Incorporated  and  Private  Schools. 

In  1820,  Captain  Alden  Partridge,  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Academy,  and  associated 
with  its  instruction  and  administration,  as 
assistant  professor,  professor,  and  auperin- 
tent,  from  1808  to  1815,  began  to  agitate 
the  subject  of  a  union  of  military  and  sci- 
entific studies  with  the  ordinary  literary 
curriculum  of  the  American  College,  and  in 
September  of  that  year  opened  at  Norwich  the 
American  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military 
Academy,  which  received  in  the  course  of 
the  four  years  following,  480  pupils,  repre- 
senting twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-four 
States.    In   1824   the  institution   was    re- 
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moved  to  Mid  die  town,  Conn.,  and  after 
1828,  twelve  hundred  pupils  were  inatruct- 
ed,  for  periods  averaging  two  years,  in  such 
courses  as  they  had  the  privilege  of  electing 
— but  all  were  trained  in  the  theoretical 
part  of  military  science,  and  in  the  practical 
duties  of  the  soldier,  and  in  graduation  were 
qualified  to  discbaige  the  duties  of  a  com- 
pany officer,  and,  if  necessary,  to  cominand 
a  battalion  in  any  corps  of  the  army.  Every 
year  a  military  march  was  performed,  in 
some  cases  extending  to  several  hundred 
miles,  and  frequent  scientific  surveys,  and 
reconnaissances,  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  professor  of  civil  engineering. 
The  various  military  schools  which  subse- 
quently sprung  up  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country  originated  for  the  most  part  with 
Captain  Partridge's  pupils.  He  was  himself 
connected  with  the  Military  Instituteat  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  ia  1839,  and  with  the  Military 
College  at  Brandywine  Springs,  near  Wil- 
mington, in  the  State  of  Delaware,  in  1868, 
and  with  the  revival  of  the  Seminary  at 
Norwich,  Vt.,  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  in 
which  the  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military 
Institute  was  merged. 

The  most  successful  of  the  State  Mili- 
tary Institutes  ia  that  at  Lexington,  Va., 
which  was  oi^nized  by  Colonel  Francis  H. 
Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  in  the  class  of  1813,  and 

grofessor  there  from  1834  to  1836.  The 
tate  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$16,000  for  its  support,  onthe  basis  of  which 
38  cadets  are  admitted  without  chaise,  in 
consideration  of  which  they  are  required  to 
teach  in  some  school  of  the  State  for  two 
years  after  graduation.  Any  commissioned 
officer  of  the  militia  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, esm  become  a  student  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  ten  months,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion in  any  or  all  of  the  departments  of 
Military  science  taught  there,  without  chatge 
for  tuition.  In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  one 
tenth  of  the  Confederate  armies  was  com- 
manded by  the  students  of  this  school,  em- 
bracing three  major-generals,  thirty  briga- 
dier-generals, sixty  colonels,  fifty  lieutenant- 
colonels,  thirty  majors,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  captains,  and  over  two  hundred 
lieutenants.  To  the  same  armies,  the  Mili- 
tary Institute  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  the  Cadet 
corps  connected  with  the  State  aisenals  in 
Norfolk,  Richmond,  Charleston,  and  other 
Southern  cities,  and  the  State  Military  In- 


stitutes in  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  furnished 
a  large  number  of  subordinate  officers, 
which  facilitated  the  early  and  better  or- 
ganization of  the  confederate  forces. 

(4.)  Mlilary  Ihdics  i«  Stale  Scientific  Schools. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  (July,  1862),  mak- 
ing grants  of  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  for  the  endowment  of  State  Schools 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  it  is 
provided  that  military  tactics  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  system  of  instruction*;  and 
by  an  act  of  March,  1869,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  detail  an  army  officer  to  each 
institution,  to  instruct  in  such  tactics.  With 
these  two  provisions,  and  more  efficient 
legislation.  State  and  Kational,  a  sys- 
tem of  military  instruction  associated  with 
scientific  studies  generally,  will  be  devel- 
oped, which  will  at  once' develop  the  physical 
powers  of  the  pupil,  and  train  up  a  latge 
body  of  well-educated  men,  ready  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  as 
against  foreign  invasion,  or  domestic  in- 
surrection. 


Before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  indeed 
for  some  years  after,  no  distinct  school  or 
institute  for  theological  training  was  known 
in  this  continent.  In  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  the 
most  eminent  clurgymen  of  the  Congrega- 
tion alist,  Presbyterian,  and  Reformed 
(Dutch)  churches,  and  later  of  the  Baptist 
and  Methodist  chuwhes,  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  into  their_  families  several 
students,  usually  "grid uatoe  of  the  colleges, 
who  served  an  apprenticeship  nnder  llieir 
direction  in  exegesis,  the  composition  and 
delivery  of  sermons,  and  in  the  observation 
id  practice  of  pastoral  duties.  Sometimes, 
if  the  clergyman  was  very  eminent  either  as 
preacher  or  a  theologian,  he  would  have  a 
)nsiderable  number  of  students  in  his 
family  at  the  same  time,  and  his  instructions 
assumed  a  more  formal  and  systematic 
character.  The  most  noted  of  these  gath- 
erings, suggestive  of  the  subsequent  organ- 
ization of  theological  schools,  were  Rev.  Dr. 
■Bellamy's  classes  at  his  home  in  Bethleiii, 
Conn.,  and  a  little  later  those  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins in  Hadley,  and  Dr.  Emmons  in  Frank- 
lin,  Mass. ;    the   "  Log   College "    of  Rev. 
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William  Tennent  at  Neshamiiiy,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  opened  about  1728;  a  preparatory 
eehool  opened  by  Rev.  John  Smith,  and 
afterward  cundncted  by  R  DA  ierson, 
in  Western  Penosyha    a  ab  778;  the 

instruction     given    t      B  p  1     logical 

students  in  the  early  h    present 

century  by  Rev.  Dr.  S  h  a  Philadel- 
phia, and  by  Rev.  J  hapl  D  D.,  at 
Danvera,  Mass.     The       II  g  must 

be  remembered,  provided  for  more  theology 
than  they  now  do.  William  and  Mary 
College,  Virginia,  had  a  Professorship  of 
Divinity  as  early  as  1693;  Harvard,  the 
Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  1721; 
and  Yale,  the  Livingston  Professorship  in 
1746.  The  college  of  New  Jersey  had  a 
Theological  Professor  in  1769,  Dartmouth 
College  in  1782,  and  Erown  University  in 
1791. 

The  first  independently  organized  Theo- 
logical Seminary  was  that  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Choreh  at  New  Bmnswiclt,  founded 
in  1784  or  1785;  the  next  was  the  Semiuahy 
of  St.  Sulpice  (Roman  Catholic)  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  founded  in  1791;  a  year  later 
the  Associated  (Presbyterian)  Church 
founded  one  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  now  we 
believe  extinct.  In  1794  another  branch  of 
the  same  church  (now  United  Presbyterians) 
established  one  at  Xenia,  Ohio.  These 
were  all  the  theological  seminaries  in  the 
United  States  before  1800.  In  that  year 
the  very  large  Roman  Catholic  Seminary 
connected  with  Mt.  St,  Marys  College, 
Emmittsbnrgh,  Md.,  was  organized.  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  the  largest  and 
oldest  of  the  Congregationalists,  was  estab- 
hshed  at  Andover,  Mass ,  in  1807,  and  the 
Moravian  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the 
same  year.  The  Cambridge  Divinity 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  (Unitarian,)  was 
founded  in  1811.  The  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (Presbyterian)  dates  froni 
1812;  the  rfamilton  Theological  Institute, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  (Baptist,)  in  1820;  the 
Genera]  Theological  Seminary  (Episcopal) 
at  New  York  City,  in  1817;  Hartwick 
Seminary  (Lutheran)  at  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  in 
1816;  Mercersburg,  now  Lanca.tter,  Pa., 
Seminary  (German  Reformed)  in  1825;  the 
General  Biblicai  Institute  (Methodist  Epis- 
copal) at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1847;  the 
Seminary  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  (Free  Will 
Baptist)  in  1830  ;  the  Bible  Department  of 
Eureka  College  (Christian  or  Disciples), 
Eureka,  HI.,  in  185a  ;  and  the  Canton  Theo- 


logical School  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  (Universa- 
list)  in  1858.  There  are  now  (about)  120 
Theological  Seniinariesin  the  United  States, 
with  400  Professors  and  (about)  3,400 
students. 


The  legal  profession  during  the  colonial 
period  were,  with  few  exceptions,  very 
poorly  qualified  for  the  practice  of  the  law. 
A  few  young  men  of  the  wealthier  classes 
visited  the  mother  country  and  entered  at 
the  Inner  or  Middle  Temple  in  London,  and 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  there, 
returned  to  the  colonies  and  practiced  their 
profession,  and  '  most  6f  these  received 
students  in  their  otSces,  who  gained  some 
practical  knowledge  of  law  in  the  course  of 
a  long  apprenticeship,  but  very  few  were 
familiar  with  the  great  pnnciples  which 
underlie  all  law,  or  their  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  cases  which  came  up  in  their 
practice.  Most  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of 
the  Revolutionary  pen od  (and  some  of  them 
were  men  of  great  abilitj)  were  educated 
abroad.  In  1784  the  firat  law  school  in  the 
United  States  was  estabUshed  at  Litchfield, 
Conn,,  by  Judge  Reeve,  who  associated 
Judge  Gould  with  him  in  1798,  and  the  two 
maintained  the  school  together  till  1823, 
when  Jndge  Reeve  died.  In  1837  Judge 
Gould  retired,  and  the  school  was  given  up. 
Messrs.  Reeve  and  Gould  were  both  men  of 
great  learning  and  tact,  and  by  their  in- 
structions seven  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers 
*^ere  trained  in  the  legal  profession,  many 
of  whom  have  reflected  the  greatest  honor 
upon  it.  There  had  been  a  Professorship 
of  Law  in  William  and  Mary  Colleges  estab- 
lished about  1730;  Brown  University  had 
one  in  1790,  but  there  was  no  law  school 
connected  with  any  college  or  university  till 
1817,  when  the  Dane  Law  School  of  Har- 
vard University  was  established.  The  Yale 
Law  School  was  fonnded  in  1830,  and 
reorganized  in  1843.  In  1825  a  law  school 
was  organized'  as  a  department  of  the 
University  of  Vii^inia,  and  in  1826  one  at 
Washington,  as  a  department  of  the 
Columbian  College.  There  are  now  in  the 
United  States  40  law  schools,  with  140 
professors  and  nearly  2,000  students. 


During  the  colonial  period  a  few  physi- 
lians  were  educated  abroad,  in  the  medical 
ehools  of  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Paris, 
,nd   some   who    had    already     obtained   a 
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medical  education  emigrated  to  the  colonies 
to  practice.  Among  the  latter  was  Jolin 
Winthrty),  the  first  physician  of  the  New 
Haven  Colony,  and  more  than  one  of  the 
early  celebrities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.  Among  the  former  were  Dr. 
Shippen  and  Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadel- 
phia, Dr8.  Bard  and  W.  P.  Smith  of  New 
Vork,  Di-s,  John  Brockett  and  the  Elder 
Munson  of  New  Haven,  and  other  of  the 
New  England  Colonies.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  physicians  of  that  period  re- 
ceived their  only  training  in  the  offices  and 
practice  of  the  more  eminent  members  of 
the  profession,  and  were  licensed  either  by 
the  legislature  or  where  these  existed  by 
county  or  colonial  societies  of  physicians. 
The  tendency  of  this  piactice  of  licensing 
was  evident  in  the  gradual  lowering  of  the 
tone  and  culture  of  the  profession,  and  its 
more  eminent  members  lamented  it.  In 
1762,  Dr.  Shippen  of  Philadelphia  com- 
menced lectnving  on  Anatomy  to  a  class  of 
young  men  who  were  studymg  medicine, 
and  in  1765  he  succeeded  in  making  a 
sufficient  degree  of  interest  among  the 
physicians  of  the  city  to  organize  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Attempts  were  made  soon 
after  to  oi^anize  a  medical  school  in  New 
York,  but  no  permanent  establishment  was 
etfected  there  till  some  years  later.  In  1783 
or  1783,  the  Medical  Department  of  Har- 
vard University  was  established  in  Boston. 
In  1796,  the  Hanover  Medical  School,  a 
department  of  Dartmouth  College,  was 
founded.  Two  or  three  short  lived  schools 
wore  set  up  in  New  York  City,  but  none 
which  had  much  repntation  till  the  incor- 
poration of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Sut^eons  in  1807.  There  are  now  51 
medical  schools  or  colleges  of  the  regular 
practice  in  the  United  States,  with  about 
100  professors  and  6,000  students.  About 
1835  the  pupils  of  Hahnemann  began  to 
introduce  the  Homceopathic  practice  into 
this  country,  and  there  are  now  sis  schools 
of  this  practice,  with  80  professors  and 
about  500  students.  There  are  also  four 
Eclectic  and  two  Botanic  Medical  schools, 
with  40  professors  and  nearly  600  students. 
Of  the  regular  medical  schools  four  are 
exclusively  for  women,  and  two  others 
admit  both  sexes.  Of  the  Homosopathic 
schools,  one  is  for  women  and  one  admits 
both  sexes.  Under  the  general  head  of 
■choola  of  medicine   must  be  named,  al: 
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the  Dental  Schools  or  Colleges,  of  which 
there  are  nine,  with  70  teachere  and  about 
300  students  ;  and  the  Schools  or  Colleges 
of  Pharmacy,  of  which  there  are  sixteen, 
with  50  professors  and  about  600  students. 
The  tables  appended  give  full  particulars 
of  all  these  schoois. 


V.    NORUAI.   SCHOOLS 

Although  teaching  is  not  admitted  with  us 
to  the  rant  of  a  learned  profession,  there  has 
long  been  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  eminent  teachers  and  scholars  that  a 
process  of  careful  training  and  instruction 
m  the  art  of  teaching  was  necessary,  or  at 
least  desirable,  for  those  who  proposed  to 
follow  it  as  a  calling.  Three  centuries  ago 
Richard  Mulcaster,  npper-master  of  St. 
Paul's  school,  and  afterwards  head-master 
of  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  in  his  "  Posi- 
tions" published  a  plea  for  a  college  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  including  a  plan  which 
in  latter  times  has  been  but  little  amended. 
The  teachers  of  the  colonial  period,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  were  not  trained  to 
their  work  in  any  institution  designed 
specially  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and 
for  the  want  of  this  training,  while  many 
became  eminent  by  natural  aptitude,  the 
majority  were  less  successful  than  with  their 
remarkable  natural  qualities  they  should 
have  been. 

The  first  suggestion  in  this  country  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  schools  analo- 
gous to  our  Norftial  School,*  was  made  in 
tlie  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  June,  1789, 
in  an  article  by  Elisha  Ticknor,  advocating 
the  establishment  of  county  schools  "  to  fit 
young  gentlemen  for  college  and  school 
keeping.  It  was  just  fifty  years  after 
(1839)  that  this  suggestion  bore  fruit  in  a 
resolution  which  authorized  the  estabiish- 
ment  of  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts. 
In  1816,  Denison  Olmsted,  subsequently 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Yale  College, 
in  his  Master's  Oration  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  State  of  Connecticut  of  an 
academy  to  train  schoolmaxters  for  the  State 
common  schools.  In  1823,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Read  Hall  opened  a  select  school 
at  Concord,  Vt ,  ,in  which  he  advertised  to 
give  a  course  of  instruction  ailapted  ta 
teachers.  In  1825,  two  series  of  articles 
were  published  almost  simultaneously,  one 
in   Hartford,    Conn.,   by  Rev.   Thomas  H. 
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Gallaudet,  and  the  other  in  Boston  by 
James  G,  Carter,  Eaq.,  proposing,  each 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  others  view 
among  other  things  the  establishment  of 
seminary  or  institution  for  the  edacation  of 
teachers.  These  two  aeries  of  papers  were 
soon  after  published  in  pamplilet  form.  In 
1827.  Mr.  Carter,*  with  some  assistance  from 
the  town  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  established 
there  a  private  seminary  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers.     From  1830   to    1842   a  sem- 


Phillips  Academy,  And  over,  under 
charge  of  Kev.  Samuel  Read  Hall.'i  In  the 
same  year,  ^1826,)  W,  R.  Johnson,*  then 
siding  in  Germantown,  Penn.,  without  a 
kiiowledge  of  the  views  of  Messrs.  Gallandet 
aud  Carter,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Observations  on  the  Improvement  of  Sem- 
inaries of  Learning,"  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  necessity  and  advant^es  of  schools  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers.  The  same 
year  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  in  his  an- 
nual mess^;e  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  commended  to  their  consideration  the 
education  of  competent  teachers,  and  in 
1826  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
seminary  for  this  pui'pose,  in  which  the 
methods  of  Lancaster  should  be  adopted. 
For  several  years  following,  this  matter  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  committees  of 
education  in  the  New  York  Legislature, 
and  efforts  were  made  in  1835  to  provide 
normal  instruction  through  the  academies 
of  the  State  by  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  literature  fund,  but  these 
failing  in  producing  the  desired  result,  the 
State^Normal  School  in  Albany  was  estab- 
lished in  1844,  and  in  1867  provision  was 
made  for  four  more  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  But  Massachusetts  preceded  New 
York  in  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
by  five  years. 

After  twelve  years  of  agitation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts by  James  G.  Carter,  George  B. 
Emerson,  Charles  Brooks,!  ^^^  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
and  the  noble  gift  (810,000)  of  Hon.  Edmund 
Dwight,  seconded  by  other  devoted  friends 
of  education,  three  Normal  Schools,  at  Lex- 
ington (afterward  removed  to  West  Newton, 
and  later  to  Framingham),  Westfield,  and 
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Bridgewater,  the  first  ejiclusively  for  women, 
the  other  two  for  both  seses,  were  established 
in  1839.  In  1854,  another,  also  for  women 
only,  was  established  at  Salem.  There  are 
now  in  the  United  States  between  eighty 
and  ninety  institutions  designated  Normal 
Schools,  aside  from  city  training  schools, 
and  normal  departments  in  colleges  and 
seminaries  which  profess  to  give  instruction 
in  the  art  of  teachiiig.  In  these  schools 
and  departments  there  are  about  475  teach- 
ers, and  nearly  12,000  pupil- teachers.  The 
location,  special  character,  and  attendance 
of  the  more  prominent  of  these  institutions 
will  be  found  in  the  table  appended. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  schools 
extends  over  two  or  three  years  for  those 
who  wish  to  graduate,  though  those  who 
are  qualified  to  do  so  can  enter  the  ad- 
vanced classes.  Generally  there  is  no  in- 
struction in  either  ancient  or  modern 
languages,  except  English ;  but  in  some  of 
the  Western  Normal  Schools,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  German  are  optional  studies.  Aside 
from  the  languages  (which  are  pursued  by  a 
very  small  number)  the  course  comprises 
the  studies  of  our  best  High  Schools,  with 
extra  drilling  on  the  elementary  branches 
and  the  art  of  teaching.  The  instruction  in 
all  the  branches  is  twofold  in  its  character; 
aiming  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  taught  to  the  teacher  pupils,  and 
displaying  also  the  best  methods  of  com- 
municating this  knowledge  to  children,  Aa 
theory  and  practice  should  go  together, 
experimental  and  model  schools  are  usually 
connected  with  the  Normal  Seminary  in 
which  the  students  learn  by  observation 
and  actual  practice  how  to  organize,  man- 
age, and  teach  ordinary  gi'aded  schools. 

Normal  Schools  have  accomplished  a 
great  amount  of  good  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  required  of  the 
teachers  of  our  public  schools,  and  the 
range  of  studies  taught  in  them,  and  there 
is  a  fair  ground  of  hope  for  their  still 
greater  usefulness  in  the  future ;  but  to  this 
end  certain  improvements  in  their  manage- 
ment are  necessary,  which  we  may  briefly 
indicate  here:  1st,  There  should  be  a 
materially  higher  and  uniform  standard  of 
attainment  required  for  admission  to  them. 
At  present  very  little  more  than  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  reading,  wiiting, 
arithmetic,  and  primary  geography,  gram- 
mar, and  history  are  demanded.  With  this 
advanced  standard  of  admission,  the  two  or 
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three  years  course  would  beof  much  greater 
service.  2d,  The  pupils  should  be  induced, 
if  possible,  to  remain  through  the  entire 
course,  as  whatever  may  be  their  previous 
scholai'ship,  they  can  not  in  a  shorter  time 
acquire  the  beat  methods  of  teaching  what 
they  may  know  very  well.  3d,  The  Ger- 
man language,  and  perhaps  also  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  French  should 
form  a  part  of  the  complete  course.  There 
should   also   be  a  more   extensive   or  post 

fraduate  course,  to  qualify  teachers  for  the 
igher  positions,  such  as  principals  of 
higher  schools  or  academies,  professors  in 
colleges,  similar  in  character  to  the  philo- 
logical and  pedagogical  seminaries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  at  least  one  for 
the  training  of  teachers  and  professors  of 
scientific  schools.  It  is  perhaps  too  early 
for  the  oi^anization  of  training  schools  for 
the  technical  arts  and  trades,  such  as  for 
firstHjlass  printers,  booksellers,  &c.,  like 
those  of  Leipsic  and  the  other  German 
cities.  4th,  The  faculty  of  instruction  is  in 
most  of  these  institutions  too  smalt  for  the 
number  of  pupils,  and  for  efficient  instruc- 
tion. Sth,  There  is  a  gi'eat  necessity  for  en- 
dowments or  of  scholarships  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  the  prolonged  residence  of  poor 
but  promising,  pupils.  6th,  There  should 
he  a  better  denned  gradation  of  the  pupils 
and  a  minimum  standard  of  attainment  pre- 
scribed in  each  grade,  failing  to  attwn  which 
the  pupil  should  not  receive  the  diploma  of 
his  grade,  whether  as  a  teacher  of  primary, 
intermediate,  grammar,  or  high  schools. 
7th,  The  examinations  should  be  by  papers, 
and  very  thorough  and  searching,  accom- 
panied by  trial-lessons  in  the  model  school, 
or  any  ordinary  public  schooL 

T.Mehers'  Institutes  aad  AaaodaUanB. 
Another  less  perfect  but  highly  bene- 
ficial method  of  improving  teachers  in  their 
work  is  the  Teachers'  Institute.  A 
Teachers'  Institute  is  a  voluntary  assembling 
of  the  teachers  of  a  couniy,  assembly,  con- 
gressional or  judicial  districts  at  some 
central  point,  for  instruction  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  even  six  weeks,  by  competent  in- 
structore  or  lecturers  in  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  studies  pursued  in  our  public 
schools.  The  exercises  are  also  varied  by 
singing,  readings,  and  recitations,  discussions 
on  school  topics,  and  the  reading  of  essays 
on  the  various  methods  of  imparting  in- 
stmction,  in  which  parents  and  citizens  take 
{>art 
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The  first  assembly  of  teachers  of  this 
kind  was  held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1839,  solely  at  the  expense  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools  in  Connecticut.*  It  was  remarka- 
bly successful,  and  was  repeated  in  the 
spring  of  1840.  The  beneficial  results  of 
these  gatherings  were  so  evident  that  they 
were  soon  adopted  and  provided  for  by  the 
Ijegislatures  of  moat  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States.  In  Pennsylvania  they 
were  held  in  each  county,  and  gatherings 
for  a  longer  term  (from  six  to  twelve  weeks) 
under  the  title  of  Normal  Institutes,  were 
held  in  each  judicial  district.  These  as- 
semblages, though  not  fully  a  subsritute  for 
Normal  Schools,  yet  in  some  respects  exert 
even  a  more  beneficial  influence.  They 
enlist  the  interest  and  sympathies  of  parents 
and  citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  children ; 
bring  the  teachers  of  a  county  or  district 
into  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  each 
other,  rouse  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  develop  an  esprit  de  corps  among  the 
teachers  which  will  lead  to  better  views  of 
their  profession  and  greater  zeal  in  it. 
Probably  not  less  than  60,000  teachers 
annually  enjoy  the  henefits  of  this  inex- 
pensive course  of  instruction. 

Another  class  of  denizations  for  the 
advancement  of  the  teachers'  profession  is 
found  in  the  State  and  other  Teachers'  As- 
sociations. One  of  these  have  been  in 
existence  over  forty  years,  but  the  greater 
part  have  come  into  being  within  thirty 
yeai's.  They  occupy  their  sessions  largely 
with  the  discussion  of  methods  and  systems 
of  teaching,  text-books,  apparatus,  period- 
icals, &c.,  but  find  some  leisure  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  financial,  social,*  and  moral 
advancement  of  the  profession.  Most  of 
these  associations  own  or  control  an  educa- 
tional periodica!,  in  which  teachers  dis- 
cuss methods  of  instruction  with  great 
freedom,  and  with  constantly  increasing 
ability. 

VL    ecHOOis  OP  APPLiEn  soiencbs. 
1,     Agricuilttral  Schools  and   Colleges. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  for  the 
last  two  thousand  years  writers  who  have 
made  it  their  business  to  impart  instruction 
to  their  readers  in  regard  to  the  culture  of 
their  fields,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  suc- 
cession  of  crops,  and  the  care  of  the  vine. 

•  S«e  BiTBiiid'i  Jmiricmt  Jaumal  of  EiucaUm,  VoL  17, 

p.  eu. 
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The  writings  of  Cato,  Virgil's  Georgica,  the 
Essays  of  Pliny,  Varro  and  Columella,  and 
later  Virgil  Polydore,  Sir  Anthony  Fitzher- 
bert,  Thomas  Tiisser,  Bnniaby  George, 
Wiilter  Blilhe,  Riehard  Weaten,  Jethro 
Tiill,  Arthur  Young,  and  Albrecht  von 
Thaer,  are  full  of  inatniction  in  regard  to 
agriculture,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art. 
Tlie  first  suggestion  of  a  school  or  college 
for  instructioD  in  agriculture,  so  far  as  can 
now  be  ascertained,  was  made  by  Samuel 
Hartlib,  in  an  essay  published  in  1651. 
This  was  seconded  by  Abraham  Cowley  in 
1661,  in  a  treatise  on  the  foundation  of  a 
Philosophical  College,  and  an  essay  on 
agriciJture.  These  suggestions  bore  no 
fruit  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeara. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  agri- 
cultural scQOol  in  the  park  of  Cbambordin 
France,  by  the  Abb6  Kosicr,  in  1715,  but 
owing  to  the  impending  revolution  in  France 
it  was  unsuccessful.  De  Fellenberg's  Agri- 
cultaral  School  at  Hoftvyl.  Switzerland,  pro- 
jected in  1 '799,  but  not  fully  organized  till 
1808  or  1807,  was  really  a  Normal  School, 
with  its  course  of  lectures  on  agriculture 
forming  one  of  its  branches  of  instruction, 
and  its  practice  of  agricultural  labor  by  the 
pupils  of  the  school.  An  agricultural 
school  of  higher  order  and  more  directly 
devoted  to  instruction  in  both  the  science 
and  the  ait,  was  that  founded  in  1790  by 
Prince  Schwartzonberg  at  Kruraau,  in 
Bohemia,  and  which  is  still  in  existence. 
Albrecht  von  Thaer  founded  an  ^ricnltural 
school  at  Celle,  in  Hanover,  in  1199,  whii-h 
was  Biibseqnently  transferred  to  MSglin, 
and  with  greatly  enkrged  facilities  became 
in  1810  the  Royal  School  of  Agriculture  in 
Prussia,  and  is  still  continued.  He  was 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  irniversity 
of  Berlin  from  1810  to  1828.  Its  course 
of  instruction  is  very  thorough,  and  its 
illustrative  collections  ample.  Th>-re  ai'e 
now  more  than  four  hundred  agricultural 
schools  in  Europe,  about  thirty  of  them  of 
the  highest  grade,  amonn;  which  the  most 
celebrated  are  those  of,  Hohenhcim  in 
Wurtemberg,  Schleissheim  in  Havana, 
Poppelsdoi'f,  Gla^uevin  in,  IreLmd.  Plagwitz 
in   Saxony,  and  Cirencester,  England.* 

In  the  United  States,  though  there  had 
been  mitch  discussion  and  the  desirableness 
of  agricultural  schools  was  generally  admit- 
ted, there  was  no  successful  effort  for  their 


establishment  till  about  18S4,  though  the 
"  Cream  Hill  Agricultural  School  at  West 
Cornwall,  Conn,  a  private  boarding  school 
for  boys,  in  which  agricultural  stadies  were 
mingled  with  those  of  the  usual  course  of 
the  secondary  schools,  had  been  in  existence 
since  1845;  and  there  had  been  an  annual 
com-se  of  about  30  lectures  on  agriculture 
iriven  in  Yale  Colleg^e  since  1847.  The 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Lansing  was  projected  in  1850,  but  was  not 
opened  till  1857.  The  Farmers'  High 
School  of  Pennsylvania,  now  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  College,  near  Bellefonte, 
Center  Co.,    Pa.,  was    projected   in    1854, 

Sened  in  1856,  and  reoi^anized  in  1839. 
e  Farmers'  College,  at  College  Hill,  near 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  botn  commenced  their 
course  bf  instruction  about  1856,  as  did 
also  the  Westchester  Farm  School,  a  privato 
institution,  under  the  charge  of  Messrs. 
Henry  S.  Olcott  and  Henry  C.  Vail.  The 
New  York  State  Agi'icultural  College  at 
Ovid,  after  a  struggle  of  four  or  five  years, 
broke  down  completely,  and  finally  was 
succeeded  by  Cornell  University,  which  has 
a  flourishing  agricultural  department. 
Maryland  founded  a  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Hyattsville  in  1857.  Iowa  estab- 
lished a  "  State  Agricultural  College  and 
Model  Farm"  in  1858,  but  "it  was  in  an 
embryonic  state  for  several  years.  These 
were,  we  believe,  all  the  agricnltural  colleges 
or  schools  giving  direct  mstruction  in  the 
science  of  agriculture  previous  to  1863. 

On    the  ad  of  July,  1862,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  signed  an  act  of  Con- 

Sess  known  as  the  Agricultnral  College 
ind  Grant,  which  provided  that  there 
should  be  granted  to  each  State  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  the  unsold' and  unreserved 
lands  of  the  United  States  for  each  Senator 
and  Representative  such  State  was  entitled 
to  in  Congress,  said  lands  to  be  sold  by  each 
State  or  its  assigns,  and  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  to  constitute  a  fimd  which  should 
be  safely  invested,  the  interest  to  be  used  to 
aid  in  the  maintenance  "  of  at  least  one 
College  whore  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  clas- 
sical studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learuing  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
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edacation  of  the  industrial  claases  in  the  se7- 
eral  pursuits  and  professions  in  Ufe."  * 

The  passage  of  this  act  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  organization  of  Agricultural 
Schools  or  Colleges.  In  1871  thirty-four 
States  had  accepted  the  national  grant,  and 
thirty  of  these  had  taken  measures  either 
for  the  endowment  of  an  agricultural  de- 
partment in  some  existing  institution  or  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Industrial  Arts.  In 
New  England,  four  of  the  States,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Ehode 
Island  bestowed  their  share  of  the  national 
grant  on  already  existing  historic  institu- 
tions in  their  respective  bounds, — the 
University  of  Vermont,  Dartmouth  College, 
Yale  College,  and  Brown  University,  in 
each  of  which  departments  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  have  been  established. 
Maine  founded  a  "  Stat«  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts  "  at  Orono ; 
and  Massachusetts,  dividing  her  grant,  gave 
one-third  to  the  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Boston,  and  two-thirds  to  a  new  Agricultural 
College  founded  at  Amherst,  but  liaving  no 
direct  connection  with  the  esiating  college 
there.  In  New  York,  after  some  experi- 
ments in  other  directions,  the  magnificent 
grant  of  980,000  acres  of  land  was  be- 
stowed as  an  endowment  upon  the  new  but 
.already     flourishing     Cornell     University, 

sible  diversity  of  studies.  In  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Oregon, 
and  West  Virginia  new  institutions  Save 
been  founded,  though  that  of  Minnesota 
was  subsequently  made  a  part  of  the  State 
University  already  in  existence.  In  Indiana, 
the  Purdue  College,  and  in  Illinois,  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University  are  liheraliy 
endowed,  and  give  promise  of  becoming 
eifieient  institutions.  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, Maryland,  and  Iowa,  have  bestowed 
Uieir  grants  upon  Agricultural  Colleges 
already  existing  in  their  respective  States, 

Sreatly  to  their  advantage  and  usefulness, 
"ew  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Geor^a,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Wisconsin, 
and  California  have  intrusted  theirs  to 
literary  institutions  already  existing  to  form 
in  them  departments  of  Agriculture  and  the 
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Mechanic  Arts.  In  all,  then,  there  ara 
thirty  of  these  agricultural  colleges,  schools, 
or  departments  already  in  operation,  which 
have  received  the  national  grants,  and  sev- 
eral others,  in  which  agricultural  science 
forms  an  important  though  somewhat  sub- 
oi'dinat*  section  of  a  scientific  course. 

The  course  of  study  in  agricultiii'C  varies 
in  these  institutions  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  In  some,  it  is  wholly  theoretical ; 
in  otiiors,  theory  and  practice  of  agi'icul- 
tnre  are  mingled  in  diverse  proportions. 
In  some  the  highest  scientific  principles,  the 
analysis  of  soiU  and  products,  the  adapta- 
bility of  natural  and  artificial  manures  to 
particular  soils,  the  geology,  mineralogy  and 
botany  of  particular  sections,  the'  mathe- 
matics of  agriculture,  the  requirements  of 
temperature,  the  influence  of  locality  upon 
cro]is,  the  laws  of  forest  growth,  and  the 
sciences  of  draining  and  irrigation,  occupy 
the  time  of  the  student ;  others,  with  an 
eye  to  more  immediate  results,  devote  their 
time  and  instruction  more  fully  to  practical 
details,  such  as  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine;  the  diseases  to  which  each  are 
subject;  the  best  methods  of  fattening  and 
mai'keting  tbem ;  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  of  small  fruits ;  of  the  different  grains  ; 
market  gardening ;  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
or  the  methods  of  silk,  hop,  or  tea  culture. 
Each  of  these  systems  has  its  advantages, 
and  the  accomplished  agriculturalist  should 
attMu  a  knowledge  of  all.  Agricultai'ai 
schools,  it  will  be  seen  &om  this  brief  re- 
view, are  yet  in  their  infancy  in  this  countn', 
and  there  is  yet  great  room  for  progress  m 
their  management  and  instruction- 

3.   Cominercial  Schools  or  B^ness  CoUegea. 

These  are  entirely  of  modem  creation, 
the  oldest  of  them  having  been  organized 
in  ISflO.  Considerably  more  than  one-half 
of  them,  and  among  the  number  those  most 
widely  advertised  and  most  lai^ly  attended, 
are  private  enterprises,  adventure  schools  as 
they  would  be  termed  iu  Great  Britain, 
started  purely  as  business  speculations. 
The  time  required  for  their  course  of  in- 
struction varies  from  thirty  days  to  two 
years.  They  give  instruction  in  penman- 
ship, book-keeping  in  all  its  branches,  busi- 
ness forms  and  technicalities,  and  some  of 
them  in  banking  and  finance,  eschaoge, 
insurance,  postal  regulations  and  service, 
custom-house  brokerage,  and  telegraphy. 
In  a  very  few,  instruction  is  given  in  French 
and  German  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  busi- 
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ness  correspondence.  Moat  of  these  Btadies 
should  come  into  the  regular  course  of  our 
Grammar  or  Secondary  Schools,  and  these 
should  be  supplemented  by  evening  schools 
frjr  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  in  the 
daytime.  Id  the  absence  of  this  legitimate 
school  instniction  they  have  undoubtedly 
proved  of  advanti^  to  many  of  those  who 
sought  a  business  training.  There  are  in  all 
about  ninety  of  these  commercial  schools. 
The  number  of  teachers  in  them  is  nearly 
or  quite  200,  and  of  students  about  8,000. 
3.  Scientific  Schools  Proper* 

Under  this  head  we  include  Schools  of 
Technology  or  Science,  in  its  applications  to 
the  useful  arts  and  business ;  Schools  of 
pure  Science,  aa  higher  mathematics,  nat- 
ural history,  physical  science ;  Schools  of 
Engineering,  civil  or  military ;  Schools  of 
Mines  and  Mining  Engineering ;  Schools  of 
Philology  and  Linguistics;  Schools  of  Arch- 
itecture, and  Schools  of  the  Fine  Ai'ts 
{drawing,    painting,  sculpture,  and  music.) 

The  first  of  these  scientific  schools  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  one  of  the  first  in  the 
order  of  merit,  is  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Troy.  This  ingtitnte  grew  out 
of  the  efforts  of  the  "  patroon,"  late  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
practical  science  among  the  farmers  and 
mechanics  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
1830  and  1821  he  had  caused  a  geological 
and  ^ricultural  survey  of  the  counties  of 
Albany  and  Rensselaer  to  be  made  at  his  own 
expense,  and  had  also  procured  the  services  of 
the  late  Prof.  Aner  Baton,  and  the  late  Pi'ofes- 
sor  and  President  of  Amherst  College,  Dr. 
Edwjird  Hitchcock,  to  survey  a  transverse 
section  from  Boston  to  Lake  Erie,  noting 
its  geological  structure,  the  varieties  of  soil 
and  analyzing  the  soils  and  crops  of  this 
section.  In  1823  and  1824  he  employed 
Prof.  Eaton  and  a  number  of  competent 
assistants  to  traverse  the  State  on  the  line 
of  the  Erie  Canal  and  deliver  popular  lec- 
tures on  philosophy,  chemistry,  &c.,  with 
experiments.  In  the  autumn  of  1824  he 
founded  the  Rensselaer  Institute  at  Troy, 
for  the  purpose  at  first  of  giving  instruction 
in  Natural  History,  Geology,  and  Chemistry, 
as  well  as  in  the  higher  Mathematics  and 
Physics.  For  fifteen  years  he  sustained  this 
school  in  great  part  from  his  own  ample 
means,  giving  free  tuition  to  one  student 
from  each  county,  on  the  recommendation 
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of  the  County  Clerk,  but  requiring  that 
these  students  should  teach  for  one  year,  in 
their  own  coonties.  After  Gen.  Van  Rensse- 
laer's death.  Civil  Engineering  was  made  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  com-se  of  study, 
and  with  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  Van 
Rensselaer  family,  it  continues  its  high 
position  as  a  school  of  science  and  en- 
gineering. 

In  many  instances  the  schools  oi^nized 
under  the  national  grants  of  lands,  or  re- 
ceiving aid  from  these  grants,  include  one 
or  more  of  these  classes  of  schools  with 
their  instruction  in  agriculture.  Instruction 
in  mechanics,  by  the  terms  of  the  act, 
is  included  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  them ; 
and  where  the  endowment  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  a  scientific  school  already  in 
operation,  physical  science,  engineering, 
miniug,  &c.,  have  also  been  included. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  schools 
which  do  not  participate  in  these  national 
grants,  but  are  more  or  less  liberally  en- 
dowed from  other  sources.  Among  those 
most  iaigely  endowed  we  may  name 
Lehigh  IJniyersity  at  South  Bethlehem, 
Penn,,  which  has  received  from  Hon.  Asa 
Packer,  in  all  about  one  million  dollars; 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Hoboken,  N,  J.,  whose  endowment,  aside 
from  land  and  buildings,  is  $600,000;  the 
Scientific  Department  of  Lafayette  College, 
Easlon,  Pa.,  amply  endowed  by  Mr.  Pardee.; 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
largely  endowed  by  Dr.  Walker  and  others; 
the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  endowed 
by  Messrs,  Boynton  and  Washbumc ;  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard 
University,  and  the  Street  School  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Yale  College ;  the  Chand- 
ler Scientific  School  and  the  Thayer  En- 
gineering School  of  Dartmouth  College, 
are  among  the  moat  conspicuous.  OneofSie 
most  remarkable  in  its  practical  efficiency 
for   the     free    education    of    the    working 

'asses  in  mathematical  and  technical  science 
the   Cooper  Union  of  New  York.     This 

if^nificent  foundation,  the  gift  of  a  man 
of  the  people,  whose  days  were  spent  in 
hard  and  severe  labor  from  yonth  to  old 
^e,  provides  for  the  free  instruction  of 
large  classes  in  all  departmenta  of  practical 
mathematics,  in  the  various  branches  of 
mechanics,  in  chemical  technology,  the 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  physics, 
in  drawing  and  designing,  in  engraving,  in 
painting  and  architecture.     More  than  two 
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thousand  students,  of  hotb  sescea,  are  con- 
Btantly  attending  its  classes  and  lectures,  and 
great  numbers  are  necessarily  turned  away 
for  want  of  room  for  their  inBtniction.  The 
Rensselaer  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  T.,  the 
Polytechnic  College  of  Philadelphia,  Cor- 
nell Univereitp',  the  Purdue  College  in 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  the  Illinois  Industrial 
Uuiversity  at  Urbana,  III,  and  the  Scien- 
tific Departoaent  of  Washington  College, 
St.  Louis,  as  well  as  soue  of  the  younger  of 
the  national  endowed  colleges,  are  giving 
courses  of  scientific  and  technical  iostrac- 
tion  which  will  prove  of  great  service.  As 
yet,  however,  very  few  of  our  scientific 
schools  are  prepared  to  give  the  best  prac- 
tical teaching.  Tea  or  twenty  years  hence, 
with  still  more  liberal  or  more  available 
endowments,  with  museums  and  cabinets 
replete  with  the  material  for  illustrative 
instructions,  and  above  all  with  thoroughly 
competent  instructors  in  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  scientific  research,  men  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  science 
without  the  apprehension  of  an  old  &ge  of 
poverty,  we  may  expect  results  unsurpassed 
in  the  best  scientific  schools  of  Europe. 

Civil  Engineering  is  taught  in  quite  a 
number  of  our  scientific  schools,  and  is  be- 
coming a  very  important  department  of 
higher  education;  Mihtary  Engineering  is 
taught,  of  course,  in  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  and  Civil  En^neering  also 
with  great  thoroughness,  many  of  our  best 
civil  engineers  having  been  graduates  of 
this  academy,  and  of  the  State  military 
institutes  of  the  south  and  west.  Mining 
Engineering  and  Metallurgy  are  taught  in 
the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,  the 
Polytechnic  College  of  Philadelphia, 
Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and,  we  believe,  in  one  of  the  St.  Louis 
scientific  schools.  Philology  is  only  made  a 
distinct  branch  of  instruction  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, New  Haven ;  at  Cambridge,  and  at 
Lafayette  University,  Easton,  Pa.  Archi- 
tecture is  not  generally  taught  in  the  scien- 
tific schools,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  being,  perhaps,  the  only  excep- 
tion, though  a  department  of  it,  Landscape 
Gardening,  is  beginning  to  receive  attention 
in  some  of  thom ;  but  the  Institute  of 
American  Architects  in  New  York,  and 
other  similar  bodies  elsewhere,  have  estab- 
lished schools  for  instruction  in  this  branch. 
Drawing,  Painting  and  Sculpture  are  taught 
in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  New  Haven, 
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in  the  schools  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Design,  and  the  Cooper  Uuion  at  New 
York,  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Design, 
and  in  kindred  institutions  in  Boston,  Phil' 
fldelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis 
and  Chic^o.  Music  in  its  higher  develop- 
ments is  taught  in  the  Peabody  Institute 
at  Baltimore,  and  in  the  Conservatories  of 
Music  found  in  most  of  our  large  cities, 
which  depend  mainly  on  the  reputation  of 
some  eminent  private  teachers. 

Some  departments  of  Natural  History  are 
taught  successfully  at  Cambridge  in  cdnnec- 
tion  with  the  munificent  Museum  of  Com- 
parative ZoSlogy,  collected  by  the  indefati- 
gable labors  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  but  -for  the 
most  part  the  prosecution  of  these  studies 
is  most  profitably  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  institutes  and  academies  of  natural 
science,  of  which  we  may  mention  the 
Boston  Natural  History  Society,  the  Essex 
Institute  of  Natural  History  at  Salem,  the 
State  Natural  History  Booms  at  Albany, 
the  Metropolitan  Mnseum  so  auspiciously 
begun  in  New  York,  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  in  the  same  city,  the  American 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  for  this  and  technology  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  the  same  city,  the 
Smithsonian  collections  at  Washington,  and 
lesser  but  considerable  collections  at  Wil- 
liams College  and  Amherst  College,  Mass., 
Cornell  and  Rochester  Universities,  New 
York,  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 


VII.   OBPHAN  ASYLCMS  AND   SCHOOIS. 

In  all  the  ages  since  the  Christian  Era 
there  has  been  manifested  a  tenderness 
toward  the  orphan,  and  foundations  for  the 
care  and  education  of  children  bereft  of 
one,  or  both  parents  have  been  established 
throughout  Christendom  in  great  numbers. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  has  been  partic- 
ularly regardful  of  these  children,  and 
has  established  its  asylums  wherever  there 
was  a  sufficient  number  of  orphans  who 
could  be  gathered  into  them.  The  Mora- 
vians, Lutherans,  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  Continent,  and  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters in  England  vied  with  each  other  in 
promoting  the  same  good  work.  One  of 
the  largest  Orphan  Houses  in  Europe  to-day 
is  that  of  George  Mtiller,  one  of  tlie  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,  at  Ashley  Downs  near 
Bristol.  It  is  of  great  extent,  supported 
wholly   by   voluntary  charity,  no  contiibu- 
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tions  being  ever  directly  solicited,  and 
furnishes  care,  food,  lodging,  clothing,  and 
education  annually  to  nearly  3,000  orphans. 

In  the  United  States,  Orphan  Asylums 
were  established  by  the  Moravians  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Georgia  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1740,  the  celebrated  preacher 
George  Whitfield  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
Orphan  House  at  Bethesda,  ten  miles  from 
Savannah,  Ga.  Several  other  Orphan  Asy- 
lums were  established  in  New  England,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland  before  1800,  bnt  the 
whole  number  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  six  or 
seven.  It  was  the  practice  to  a  very  great 
extent,  among  the  wealthy  families,  to 
adopt  and  brin^  up  orphan  children,  and 
this  practice  obviated  in  ordinary  times  and 
with  the  sparse  population,  the  necessity  of 
asylums.  The  first  Orphan  Asylum  in  New 
York  City  was  oi^nized  in  1806.  It  was 
at  first  altempt«d  to  place  the  children  in 
families,  as  is  still  done  in  some  of  the  in- 
stitutions for  orphans  in  the  German  States, 
but  the  number  of  orphans  rendered  this 
difficult,  and  they  rented  and  subsequently 
erected  an  asylum  in  Bank  street,  whence 
they  removed  in  1840  to  their  present 
spacious  edifice  on  the  banks  of  the  Bud- 
son,  between  Seventy- third  and  Seventy- 
fourth  streets.  The  Lake  and  Watts  Or- 
phan Asylum,  endowed  largely  by  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  it  bears,  is  a  large 
and  admirably  managed  institution.  There 
are  now  thirteen  orphan  asylums  in  New 
York  city,  aside  from  the  Randall's  Island 
Nursery,  where  1,700  or  1,800  children — 
orphans,  halforphans,  or  children  of  intem- 
perate or  criminal  parents,  are  cared  for ; 
aside  from  8,000  children,  the  Home  for 
the  Friendless,  the  Five  Points  House  of  In- 
dustry, Children's  Aid  Society,  and  other 
preventive  institutions,  a  large  proportion 
of  whose  inmates  are  orphans.  There 
are  two  asylums  for  colored  children,  and 
one  specifically  for  soldiers'  orphans.  In 
Brooklyn  there  are  five  asylums,  all  well 
sustained.  In  all  of  these  institutions  there 
are  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the 
city  schools'  authority,  which  receive  their 
share  of  the  public  school  money. 

Philadelphia  is  renowned  for  her  munifi- 
cent foundations  for  the  care  and  instruction 
of  orphans.  The  Girard  College,  whose 
buildings  and  lands  cost  nearly  two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  which  has  an  endowinent  of 
almost  a  million  and  a  half,  received  from 


its  wealthy  founder,  has  about  five  hundred 
orphans  constantly  under  instruction.  It 
was  opened  in  January,  1848,  Its  course 
of  instruction  extends  over  seven  years.  Tha 
amount  of  annual  expenditure  is  about 
180,000.  Several  other  orphan  asylums  and 
schools  in  Philadelphia  are  largely  endowed  ; 
the  Bnrd  Orphan  Asylum,  founded  in  1859, 
for  orphans  between  four  and  eight  years  of 
age,  has  an  endowment  of  about  half  & 
million.  The  Lincoln  Home  for  Orphans  In 
Philadelphia  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  endowed  institution  for  soldiers' orphans 
in  the  country.  There  are  now  thii'ty 
orphan  asylums  for  these  children  specifically 
in   the    State.      Boston  has  a  number   of 
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VII.      SCHOOLS  AHD  COLLEaES  FOB  INDUN8. 

From  the  fii'st  settlement  of  the  colonies 
which  now  constitute  the  United  States, 
there  has  been  on  the  part  of  benevolent 
christian  men  a  desire  to  educate  the 
Aborigines,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  could 
be  induced  to  devote  their  attention  to 
study.  Like  all  savages,  the  Indian  is  nat- 
urally intolerant  of  confinement  and  re- 
straint, and  soon  wearies  of  unremitting 
application  to  either  study  or  mechanical 
employment.  There  have  been  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  but  they  are  so  few  as  to  prove 
its  general  truth.  But  the  eftbrts  of  good 
men  were  unceasing  to  teach  them  the 
elements  of  learning  and  the  rudiments  of 
those  arts  which  accompany  civilization. 
While  the  Indian  continued  a  nomad  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  permanent  imprea- 
sion  on  him.  Civilization  requires  as  its 
basis  a  fixed  home.  Hence,  though  Eliot 
and  the  Mayhews,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in 
Canada,  at  Detviot,  Kaskaskia,  St.  Louis, 
Natchez,  and  other  points,  and  later  Count 
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Ziuzendoif  and  the  Moravians,  took  great 
pains  to  acquire  the  Indian  languages,  and 
to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  science  and 
religion,  they  wore  only  successful  when 
they  could  gather  the  wandering  tribes  into 
permanent  settlements, ^missions,  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  called  them, — and  then  erecting  the 
requisite  churches  and  school -houses,  accus- 
tom them  to  a  fixed  home.  In  New  Mexico, 
in  Texas,  in  California  and  Oregon,  the 
Jesuit  Missionaries  planted  many  of  these 
missions,  some  of  which  are  stijl  in  exist- 
ence. The  education  imparted,  except  ii 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  was  not  extensive. 
A  few  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  most 
of  them  learned  to  repeat  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  and  occasionally  one  of  their  number 
more  ambitious  and  intelligent  than  the  rest, 
would  receive  sufficient  education  to  become 
the  curS  of  a  pueblo,  or  Indian  vill^e.  In 
the  English  colonies  the  earliest  effort 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  was  made 
in  Virginia  in  1618.  For  this  purpose 
appeal  was  made  to  England  by  the  Virgii 
Company,  and  the  Queen  (Elizabeth),  and 
many  of  the  nobility  and  clei^y  contributed 
to  the  fund.  At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  youth 
was  founded  before  Harvard  College,  and 
was  in  some  sense  the  germ  of  that  first  of 
American  Colleges.  In  Connecticut,  there 
were  schools  for  Indian  children  and  youth 
as  early  as  1648  to  1660,  at  several  points, 
as  at  Farmington,  Podunk,  Hartford  and 
Branford,  and  some  of  these  schools  were 
maintained  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
In  1725  there  was  a  school  for  Mohegans  at 
Norwich,  and  the  education  of  Samson 
Occum,  an  In<lian,  and  afterward  a  preacher, 
in  the  family  of  Eev.  Eleazur  Wheolock  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1743-1760,  led  to  the 
founding  of  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School 
in  1 754,  which  sixteen  years  later  was 
practically  merged  In  Dartmouth  College.* 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  sys- 
tematic efforts  were  commenced,  mostly  by 
the  general  government,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Indian  tribes  within  what  were  then 
the  boundaries  of  the  States.  The  Iroquois, 
or  Six  Nations,  who  had  established  them- 
selves on  reservations  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  fragments  of  the  Orono,  Pequot, 
and  Mohegan  tribes  who  remained  in  Maine 
and  Connecticut,  and  the  considerable 
tribes  of  Clierokeea,  Creeks  and  Choctaws, 
who    inhabited    the    northern   portions   of 


Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  the 
Seminoles  of  Florida,  all  received  mission- 
aries and  teachers,  and  made  fair  progress 
in  learning  and  civilization.  Geoi^e  Guest, 
a  Cherokee,  invented  an  alphabet,  and  re- 
duced the  language  of  his  tribe  to  writing. 
But  the  rapid  influx  of  white  settlers  into 
the  Gulf  States,  and  their  jealousy  of  these 
peaceful  Indian  tribes  led  to  peremptory 
demands  for  their  expatriation  to  lands  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  This  removal  seemed 
unjust  at  the  time,  and  was  carried  out  with 
unnecessary  harshness  and  hardships,  but 
in  the  end  it  proved  of  great  advantage'  to 
the  tribes  which  were  removed,  and  they 
have  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  Indian  terii- 
torial  settlement  in  which  the  larger  portion 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  western  plains 
have  found  or  will  find  a  home  and  a  per- 
manent settlement.  The  Chei'okees,  Creeks, 
and  Choctaws  have  attained  to  a  very  re- 
spectable civilization ;  they  have  numerous 
good  schools,  some  of  them  of  the  second- 
ary grade,  and  have  entirely  abandoned 
their  nomadic  habits.  There  are  now 
schools,  sustained  in  part  by  the  government 
and  in  part  by  the  different  religious  de- 
nominations, in  all  the  tribes  which  occupy 
distinct  reservations,  even  though  these 
tribes  have  not  fixed  settlements.  There 
were  in  1871,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, 294  schools  among  the  Indians,  with 
about  300  teachers,  and  about  8  000  schol- 
ai's,  the  total  Indian  population  bemg  estt 
mated  at  383,130.* 


VI!L    SCHOOLS  POS  THE  AFSICAhS  AND   FRI.EDHEN,f 

Very  early  in  the  histoiy  of  the  colonics 
which  afterwards  became  slave  statei  there 
was  evident  a  determination  to  withhold 
both  from  the  slaves  and  the  free  people  of 
color  all  facilities  for  education  ;  and  though 
for  a  time  the  instmotion  of  house  servants, 
who  were  often  allied  by  blood  to  their 
masters,  was  tolerated  and  sometimes  en- 
couraged by  influential  people,  yet  as  early 
as  the  begitming  of  this  century,  in  most  of 
the  slave  states,  it  was  forbidden  under  pent 
alty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  to  teach  a 
slave  to  read  or  write.  This  prohibition 
in  some,  perhaps  in  many  cases,  evaded ; 
the  children  of  »  slaveholder  often  teaching 
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a  favorite  slave  what  they  themselves  had 
been  taught,  but  the  law  remained  on  ' 
statute  books,  and  was  enforced  when 
there  was  any  excitement  in  regard  to  tbe 
slaves.  As  the  free  colored  people  were 
supposed  to  he  most  forward  in  teaching  the 
slaves,  the  same  prohibition  was  in  many  of 
tbe  States  extended  to  them,  and  in  others 
the  terms  of  a  public  opinion  which 
garded,  or  professed  to  regard,  the  free 
colored  people  as  naisances,  was  invoked  to 
prevent  their  instruction  also.  This  was 
generally  effected,  except  in  three  or  four 
States.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
have  been  schools  for  free  negroes  in  exist- 
ence constantly  from  1807  till  the  present 
time,  and  most  of  the  time  two,  three,  or 
more  at  the  same  time.  The  first  was 
founded  by  the  efforts  of  Gfeoige  Bell,  aided 
by  Nicholas  Franklin  and  Moses  Liverpool. 
These  three  men  had  been  slaves  but  had 
attained  their  freedom,  but  neither  of  the 
three  could  read  or  write.  Yet  tbey  built  a 
Bcbool-house,  and  for  some  years  sustained 
a  school.  In  1809,  or  thereabonts  two 
others  were  started,  one  by  a  colored 
woman,  Mrs.  Anne  Maria  Hall,  the  other 
by  an  Englishman,  Mr,  Henry  Potter.  In 
1818,  the  free  colored  people  formed  an 
association  under  the  name  of  "  Resolute 
Beneflciat  Society,"  and  established  a  very 
good  school  which  was  sustained  for  several 
years.  The  best  of  these  early  schools  was 
one  taught  by  Rev.  John  F.  Cook,  a  colored 
Presbyterian  minister,  self-educated,  but  a 
man  of  rare  ability  and  talent,  who  con- 
ducted an  excellent  school — "  The  Union 
Seminary  " — for  about  twenty  years,  from 
1834  till  1855,  and  it  was  maintained  by  his 
sons,  with  some  intermissions,  till  1887. 
There  were  also  two  or  three  schools  main- 
tiuned  under  the  direction  of  Father  Van- 
lomen  and  other  Catholic  priests,  taught  by 
colored  women  of  remarkable  talent.  The 
Wealeyans  had  also  a  seminary  from  1833 
to  1866.  Bnt  the  most  noteworthy  of  these 
schools  was  that  founded  and  conducted 
from  1851  to  1866  by  Miss  Myrtilla  Miner, 
a  lady  of  Brookfield,  N.  Y.  This  was  a 
seminary  of  tbe  higher  class  for  colored 
girls.  We  have  not  space  to  go  into  the 
history  of  this  school  and  her  connection 
with  it,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she 
deserves  as  much  honor,  and  perhaps  even 
higher  consideration  than  Mary  Lyon,  the 
founder  of  Holyoke  Female  Seminary.  Her 
devotion  to  her  work  was  as  great,  her  sac- 


rifices were  greater,  and  she  passed  through 
a  fiery  trial  of  persecution,  while  her  life 
was  one  of  constant  and  intense  suffering. 
At  the  time  of  tbe  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  there  must  have  been  in  Washington 
and  Georgetown  some  ten  or  fifteen  of  these 
colored  schools.  In  Delaware,  the  Friends 
had  bad  in  Wilmington  two  good  schools 
for  colored  children  since  1840,  In  Mary- 
land there  was  a  Catholic  seminary  for  col- 
ored girls,  established  in  1831,  in  connection 
with  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence  Con- 
vent, The  Wells  school,  endowed  by  a 
man  of  color,  established  in  1835,  and  some 
others.  In  Kentucky,  the  Berea  College, 
founded  in  1858  by  Rev.  John  G.  Fee,  for 
the  higher  education  of  white  and  colored 
youth,  was  the  only  institution  of  its  grade 
in  the  slave  States  for  colored  persons  pre- 
vious to  the  war. 

In  the  Northern  States  there  were 
schools  for  colored  children  exclusively  in 
many  of  the  laige  cities.  One  of  these  in 
New  York  was  established  in  1704,  In 
1788  or  1789,  the  Manumission  Society  ea- 
tahlishcd  colored  schools  which  were  con- 
tinued till  1834,  when  they  were  merged  in 
those  of  the  Pohlic  School  Society.  In 
Boston,  a  colored  school  was  established  in 
1798,  and  a  public  school  for  colored 
children  in  1800,  In  Cincinnati  they  were 
established  as  early  as  1820,  A  school  of 
higher  grade  established  there  in  1835 
evoked   a   stirm    ot    persecution,    but  was 

(ittained  steadily  until  the  pubhc  pro- 
vision for  the  1  i£,her  education  of  colored 
youth  was  sufhcient  to  render  its  further 
continuanceunn  ecessary 

In  Philadelphia  the  efforts  for  the  educa 
tjon  of  the  colored  race  of  \nthonj  Ben 
ezet  m  1760  and  sn I: sequent ly  of  the 
Friends  in  1770  and  ot  the  Pennsvliania 
Abolition  Society  in  1794  aided  anl  sup- 
plemented by  other  benevolent  oiwiniza- 
tions  at  a  later  period,  provided  for  the 
people  of  color  in  that  city  exceptional  ad- 
vantages of  education.  In  tbe  country  the 
few  eolore<l  children  generally  attended  the 
I  public  schools  with  the  white  children, 
though  they  were  in  most  cases  jealously 
excluded  from  the  private  schools.  In  the 
deaf  mute,  blind  and  orphan  asylums  they 
were  generally  admitted  on  equal  terms  with 
hite  children.  But  up  to  1850,  and  in 
)me  of  the  Northern  States  still  later,  there 
■as  so  strong  a  prejudice  gainst  giving  to 
the  colored    people    any   opportunities  _for 
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higher  edncation  that  no  school  for  that 
purpose  was  tolerated.  In  1833,  Miss  Vra- 
deciee  Cvandall,  a  voember  of  tbe  SorAetj 
of  Fi'iends  and  a  teacher  of  high  reputation, 
received  a  young  colored  girl  into  her 
boarding  and  day-school  at  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  that  she  might  qnalify  herself  to  be- 
come a  teacher  to  ner  own  race.  The  girl 
was  not  in  any  way  objectionable  ;  she  was 
of  pleasing  appearance  and  mannei^  and  of 
most  exemplary  conduct,  a  member  of  the 
Congregationalist  church  in  Canterbury. 
Objection  was  made  by  the  parents  of  some 
of  the  white  children  attending  this  school, 
and  Miss  Crandall,  firm  in  her  principles, 
determined  to  make  it  a  test  qnestion,  and, 
therefore,  gave  notice  of  the  opening  of  a 
school  for  colored  girls.  This  was  soon 
largely  attended,  but  the  people  of  that  and 
adjacent  towns  were  greatly  excited  in  con- 
sequence, and  an  influential  citiKcn,  afterward 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  Judge  of  the 
United  State  District  Court,  procured  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  the  legislature  in  1833 
which  prohibited  such  a  school,  xinder  pen- 
alty of  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment.  Under 
this  law  Miss  Crandall  was  arrested,  com- 
mitted to  the  Windham  County  jail,  and 
subsequently  tried;  the  first  timethe  jury 
disagreed ;  the  second,  on  Judge  Daggett's 
chai'ge,  she  was  convicted,  but  an  appeal 
being  takeD  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
the  action  was  quash  d  He  hool  was, 
however,  broken  up  by  the  oo  ta  t  assaults 
made  on  the  tea  he  s  h  lars  and  the 
Bchool    building. 

In  1850,  Avery  Colleg  fo  nded  by 
Eev.  Charles  Averj  wa  opened  at  Alle- 
ghany City,  Penn  a  a  olle^  ate  and 
academical  school  for  persons  of  color 
of  both  sexes.  It  has  about  75  students,  is 
well  endowed,  and  has  an  efficient  faculty. 
Lincoln  University  at  Oxford,  Chester 
County,  Penn.,  originally  called  Ashmun 
Institute,  was  founded  in  1854  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Newcastle,  Pa.,  for  the  scientific, 
classsical  and  theological  education  of  young 
men  of  color.  It  was  not  opened  till  Dec. 
31,  1856,  and  had  in  1871,  158  students. 
It  is  moderately  well  endowed.  Wilber- 
force  University  near  Xenia,  Ohio,  founded 
in  1856  as  a  collegiate  institution  for  young 
men  of  color  by  the  Cincinnati  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  by 
that  conference  transferred  to  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  now 
sustained   by    the  people  of  color,  one  of 


their  bishops,  Eev.  Dr.  D,  A.  Payne,  being 
President  and  Professor  of  Theology.  It 
had  in  1S71, 116  students  ot  boih  sexes, 
and  7  instructors,  These  three  institutions, 
and  Berea  College,  Ky.,  were  all  in  exist- 
ence previous  to  the  war,  and  their  students 
were  wholly  or  mainly  persons  of  color. 
Several  other  colleges,  however,  admitted 
colored  students  to  their  classes  regularly, 
and  stilt  others  occasionally,  Oberlin  has, 
since  1836,  always  had  colored  students. 

The  escape  of  many  who  had  previously 
been  slaves  from  their  masters  in  the  first 
vear  of  the  war,  and  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  in  January,  1863,  soon  de- 
monstrated the  necessity  of  furnishing  edu- 
cational advantages  to  these  new  oilizena. 
The  Frecdmen,  as  the  emancipated  slaves 
were  now  called,  were  clamorous  for  ele- 
mentary education.  They  flocked  to  the 
schools  which  the  various  philanthropic  and 
religious  societies  established  for  their  in- 
struction, in  great  numbera,  and  though 
among  the  adults,  whose  minds  had  been 
hitherto  wholly  untrained,  progress  was  very 
alow,  yet  by  dint  of  the  most  undaunted 
perseverance,  great  numbers  learned  to 
read,  and  the  colored  children,  in  most 
cases,  proved  apt  scholars.  Great  hostility 
was  manifested  toward  these  schools  in 
the  late  slave  States  by  a  class  of 
the  white  population,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  themselves  illiterate,  and 
jealous  of  the  improvement  of  the  blacks; 
and  many  school-houses  were  burned,  and 
some  teachers  as  well  as  a  considerable 
number  of  the  pupils  were  beaten,  wounded 
or  killed.  But  this  opposition  eventually 
died  away,  and  now  the  edncation  of  the 
colored  children  goes  on  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  amount  expended  by  the 
varions  benevolent  societies  in  the  main- 
tenance of  these  schools  can  only  be  stated 
approximately.  In  the  ten  years  ending 
October,  1871,  the  American  Missionary 
Association  reported  an  expenditure  for  this 
purposeof  $1,563,766.99.  The  Fre^dmen'a 
Aid  Society  of  Cincinnati,  before  it  was 
merged  in  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation, $134,340.53,  beside  lai^  amounts 
of  clothing;  the  Genera!  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  for  five  years  ending 
May  "l,  1873,  $220,704;  the  American 
Baptist  Free  Mission  Society,  from  1862  to 
1870,  when  its  organization  ceased,  about 
$165,000;  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  in  all  about  $260,000  ;  the 
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Unitarian  Association,  directly  and  through 
the  Zion  Methodist  Church,  over  $100,000; 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  about 
8110,000;  the  Friends,  directly  and  indi 
rectly,  over  $150,000  (including  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  supplies  and  clothing) : 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  not  fai 
from  $80,000.  The  Freedmen's  Department 
of  the  Western  Sanitary  Commisson  also 
expended  large  sums  in  aid  of  these  schools 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Freedmen's 
Bureaa,  from  May  20,  1865  to  October, 
1871,  expended  in  cash  on  these  schools 
$4,711,235.04,  and  in  other  things  than 
cash  $1,551,376.23.  The  Catholics  have 
also  expended  very  considerable  sums  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  freedmen, 
and  have  organized  a  system  of  schools  for 
colored  children;  and  there  have  been  many 
private  enterprises  sustained  by  individual 
contributions,  which  are  not  reported.  Tak- 
ing into  the  account  all  these  sums,  together 
with  vehat  had  been  done  by  the  Freed- 
men's Bureau,  the  expenditure  for  the  educa- 
tion of  freedraen  (including  a  small  amount 
for  refugees  and  poor  whites)  has  exceeded 
nine  millions.  ITiis  is  aside  from  the  en- 
dowment which  has  been  given  generally 
by  bequest  to  several  schools  of  higher 
education  for  colored  youth — sucb  as  the 
Howard  University  at  Washington,  Lincoln 
University  at  Oxford,  Va.,  Leland  and 
Straight  Universities  at  New  Orleans, 
Alcorn  University  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  Fisk 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  at 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta,  Geoi^ia.  There  are  in  all 
over  twenty  of  these  schools  of  higher 
education  for  young  men  of  color  ;  some  of 
them  aiming  to  give  substantially  the  ordina- 
ry college  course,  others  only  a  limited  Eng- 
hsh  and  theological  course  to  train  those 
who  are  expecting  to  preach  to  their  own 
race  either  here  or  in  Africa.  The  Howard 
University  at  Washington  has  a  theological, 
medical,  and  law  school  connected  with  it. 
It  but  1  nd  ly  e  d  w  d  $100  000  only 
b  ngra  df  d  wm  ntp  p  s  th  ngh 
t   e  n   add  t    n   t  t    n  f      con- 

s  d  rabi     u  n     n  annual    ub       pt    n 

Tl  e  m  n  h  ent  fund  fo  tl  e  p  ra  tion 
of  edu  at  n  n  tb  S  tl  p  t  d  b  the 
iat     G      g    P  ah   i     th    n  bl    t  g  tt  ever 

alb  n  nan  t  p  p  la  ed  ation, 
p  p  1  n  u  1  n  I  at  n  he  ,  as 
n      n       f  th    btat         a  t    a      ra  d    from 


it  for  colored  schools.  Mr.  Peabody,  who 
must  rank  aa  the  greatest  benefactor  to 
education  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  and 
whose  large  gifts  to  other  objects  are  stated 
more  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  volume, 
visited  the  United  States  in  1866,  just  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States 
and  the  great  need  of  greater  facilities  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  then 
resolved  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  large 
fortune  for  this,  purpose.  Having  matured 
his  plans,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
bonds  and  securities  of  the  value  of 
$3,000,000,  the  interest  and  a  portion  of 
the  principal  of  which,  if  necessary,  was  to 
be  used  for  the  promotion  of  education  in 
the  South  without  regard  to  rac«  or  color. 
Rev.  Bamas  Soars,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  and  at  this  time  President  of 
Brown  University,  was  selected  by  the 
trustees,  with  Mr.  Peabody's  approval,  to 
apply  this  large  sum,  and  has  done  so 
with  gi'eat  wisdom  and  fmrness.  In  1869, 
Mr.  Peabody  again  visited  the  country,  and 
was  so  much  gratified  at  the  good  accom- 
plished by  his  gift,  that  he  added  $1,400,000 
more  to  it.  The  revenue  from  this  fund, 
somewhat  more  than  $300,000  per  annum, 
is  divided  among  the  schools  of  the  South- 
era  States  in  such  a  way  aa  to  encourage 
them  to  greater  exertions,  and  to  confer  a 
lasting  benefit  on  the  communities  upon 
which  it  is  bestowed. 


In  discussing  the  character  and  progress 
of  schools  of  secondary  instraction  and 
colleges,  we  have  not  given  any  special  ac- 
count of  those  institutions  which  come 
under  the  head  of  Church  and  Religious 
Schools,  partly  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  separate  them  from  the  others, 
and  partly  because  the  greater  part  of  those 
claiming  these  specific  titles  are  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin.  In  New  England,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Colonies  and  StateFi, 
all  the  schools  were  reli^oua.  The  district 
or  elementary  schools  had  the  Bible  or 
Testament  for  their  text-book,  almost  their 
only  text-boolc.  They  read  in  it,  parsed 
from  it,  often  had  their  spelling  lessons  in 
it,  and  though  they  could  not  prosecute 
their  arithmetical  studies  from  it  very  well, 
yet  occasionally  a  knotty  problem  in  figures 
was  drawn  from  it.    The  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
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Creed,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines' 
Shorter  Catechism  wore  taught  to  the 
children  from  the  New  England  primer,  and 
many  a  hard-headed  theologian  of  the 
former  class  acquired  his  theological  training 
almost  wholly  hi  the  district  school.  The 
Grammar  schools  were  equally  religious  in 
their  purpose  and  their  teachings,  and  the 
colleges  all  had  for  their  ultimate  object  and 
aim  the  sentiment  emblazoned  on  the  first 
Beal  of  Harvard  College,  Fro  Christo  el 
Heclesim—"  For  Christ  and  the  Church," 
This  was  equally  true  also  of  Kings  (now 
Columbia)  College,  New  York,  and  of  the 
two  New  Jersey  colleges  at  Princeton  and 
New  Brunswick.  Farther  South  tlie  col- 
legiate instruction  had  more  of  the  secular 
and  less  of  the  theological  character,  but 
many  of  the  schools  were  established  by 
particular  churches,  and  taught  their  doc- 
trines with  the  studies  of  a  more  general 
character.  This  was  true  of  the  Catholic 
Conventual  and  other  schools  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  tlie  Moravian 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  schools  of  the  Friends  or 
Quakers.  Aa  colleges  were  organized  in  the 
newer  States  they  very  generally  (except  in 
the  case  of  State  institutions  and  sometimes 
even  then)  were  under  the  patronage  of  a 
particular  denomination,  and  their  faculty 
belonged  to  that  denomination.  Of  the  375 
nominal  colleges  in  the  United  States  there 
are  not  more  than  thirty  which  are  not 
directly  or  indirectly  denominational. 

Among  the  schools  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion nearly  all  the  Female  Seminaries,  and  a 
lai^e  majority  of  academies  and  other  in- 
corporated schools  in  which  higher  studies 
are  pursued,  are  avowedly  denominational 
in  their  boards  of  government  and  in- 
struction. 


(1,)  Sshoola  for  Deaf  Mutes. 
The  first  efforts  for  the  instruction  of 
Deaf  Mutes  in  England  were  made  between 
1742  and  1780.  J.  E.  Pereira,  a  Spanish 
Jew,  but  long  resident  in  France,  and  a  man 
of  remarkable  genius,  instructed  a  consid- 
erable number  of  pupils,  in  1743-1760,  by 
what  is  now  known  as  the  method  of  artic- 
ulation, teaching  them  to  pronounce  words 
by  imitating  the  motion  of  the  lips  as  the 
words  were  uttered.  He  communicated  to 
them  also  instruction  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  these  words  and  their  colloca- 
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tion,  and  was  so  successful  that  his  pupils 
conversed  freely,  and  even  had  copied  from 
their  teacher  the  Spanish  accent  of  French 
words.  His  system  was  unfortunately  kept 
secret,  and  in  the  Revolution  In  France  all 
knowledge  of  his  method  was  lost  Samuel 
Heinicke,  a  German  teacher,  instructed  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  from  1754  to  1780,  also  by 
the  method  of  articulation.  There  were 
others  before  and  after  these  men  who  had 
attempted  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  by 
this  plan,  but  none  of  them  very  successful- 
ly. In  1755,  the  Abb6  de  I'Epee,  a  French 
philanthropist,  -attempted  to  teach  deaf 
mutes  by  the  natural  language  of  signs,  and 
proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
to  indicate  to  them  abstract  ideas  by  the 
same  method.  He  also  invented  a  sign 
alphabet,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
taught  the  alphabet  and  enabled  to  spell  out 
the  words  they  wished  to  ntter,  to  those 
who  did  not  understand  the  language  of 
signs.  His  processes,  improved  greatly  by 
the  Abh6  Sicard,  one  of  his  teachers  and 
his  successor,  and  by  Bebian,  a  pupil  of 
Sicard,  are  those  most  generally  practiced 
in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  throughout 
Christendom.  Some  of  the  English  schools, 
and  a  few  of  the  German  however,  adhere 
to  the  system  of  articulation  which  was  in- 
troduced iu  England  in  1760  by  Thomas 
Braidwood,  who  may  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Heinicke.  Braidwood  kept  his  processes  a 
profound  secret,  suffering  none  but  his  im- 
mediate tamily  and  relatives  to  know  them 
for  60  years.  He  died  in  1806,  and  his 
widow  and  her  grandsons,  and  other  rela- 
tives maintained  the  school  and  the  secret 
many  years.  One  of  the  grandsons  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1811,  under  the 
invitation  of  a  former  pupil  from  Virginia, 
to  establish  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  that 
State,  but  he  did  not  succeed. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  instruct 
deaf  mut«8  in  the  United  States  was  made 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  April,  1817.  Its 
history  was  as  follows :  In  1814,  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  a  young  clergyman 
of  Hartford,  was  led  by  his  interest  in  Alice 
Cogswell,  the  little  daughter  of  Dr.  Mason 
F.  Cogswell,  who  had  lost  her  hearing  in 
infancy,  to  investigate  the  number  and  con- 
.dition  of  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  State,  and 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  amelior- 
ation of  their  condition.  Dr.  Cogswell, 
Ward  Woodbridge,  David  Wadsworth,  and 
other  gentlemen  in  Hartford,  furnished  the 
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mesDS  for  a  visit  to  England  to  learn 
the  best  methods  of  tetiehiiig  these  un- 
fortunates. He  sailed  for  Liverpool,  May 
25,  181S,  and  on  arriving  tn  England 
found  that  the  Braidwood  family,  who 
held  the  monopoly  of  deaf  mute  instruc- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  would  not  give 
him  any  training  in  their  processes  eJicept 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  remain  from  one  to  three  years 
without  salary,  as  an  assistant  in  their 
schools,  and  take  a  member  of  the  family 
as  a  partner  in  the  institution  to  be  estab- 
lished in  America.  Mr.  Gallaudet  promptly 
rejected  these  terms,  and  after  repeated  un- 
suecessfal  efforts  to  obtain  more  favorable 
propositions,  was  about  to  return  to  the 
United  States  when  ho  met  in  London  the 
Abbe  Sioard,  by  whom  he  was  invited  most 
cordially  to  visit  his  institution  in  Pai-is. 
Aceepting  the  invitation,  the  good  Abb6  at 
once  made  him  acquainted  with  all  his 
processes  of  instruction,  and  after  three 
months  of  close  study,  in  which  the  Abbe 
gave  him  every  possible  assistance,  he  re- 
turned to  America,  accompanied  by  M. 
Laurent  Clerc,  an  educated  deaf  mute,  and 
one  of  the  Abbe  Sicard's  most  successful 
teachers.  A  school  for  deaf  mutes  was 
chartered  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in 
May,  1816,  and  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc 
traveled  extensively  to  explain  the  system 
of  instruction  and  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  its  establishment  It  was  opened 
in  rented  buildings,  at  Hartford,  in  April, 
1817,  and  soon  after  received  from  Congress 
a  grant  of  a  township  of  land  in  Alabama, 
when  its  corporate  name  was  changed  to 
"  The  Amerieaa  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb."  By  careful  management  this  grant 
produced  a  fund  of  over  $300,000,  which 
enabled  the  directors  to  furnish  hoard  and 
tuition  at  a  very  moderate  price  to  pupils 
from  any  part  of  the  country.  Until  quite 
recently  the  New  England  States  made  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  their  deaf 
mutes  whose  friends  were  unable  to  support 
them  exclusively  in  this  institution. 

The  American  Asvlum  was  prosperous 
from  the  first.  Mr.  (Gallaudet,  its  founder, 
was  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  originality, 
and  possessed  great  tact  and  skill  in  impart- 
ing instruction  to  a  class  of  pupils  whom  it 
had  been  before  considered  impossible  to 
educate.  He  was  ahly  seconded  by  M. 
Clerc,  who  retained  his  connection  with  the 
institution    for    almost    fifty    years.      The 


teachers  whom  Mr.  Gallaudet  drew  aroun4 
him  were  all  men  of  remarkable  ability ; 
and  among  them  such  men  as  William  C, 
Woodhridge,  Lewis  Weld,  Harvey  P.  Peet, 
Isaac  Orr,  William  W,  Turner,  Luzem  Rae, 
Samuel  Porter,  John  A.  Jacobs,  0.  W. 
Morris,  Collins  Stone,  and  others.  His  two 
sons,  Thomas  and  Edward  M.  Gallaudet, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  class  of  institutions,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  deaf  mutes. 

As  this  asylum  has  been  directly  the 
parent  of  ail,  or  nearly  all,  the  institutions 
for  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
methods  have  been  followed  with,  at  most, 
very  slight  modifications,  by  all  the  others, 
it  is  perhaps  necessary  that  we  should  show 
in  what  particulars  the  American  methods 
of  deaf  mute  instruction  differ  from  the 
European.  It  was  a  great  blessing  to  the 
deaf  mutes  that  the  work  of  establishing  a 
system  of  instruction  for  them  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  man  of  such  genius  and  ability  as  Mr. 
Gallaudet.  Had  he  been  merely  a  routinist, 
following  implicitly  the  system  of  De  I'Ep^e, 
Sieard,  and  Eebian,  their  intellectual  culture 
to-day  would  he  vastly  below  what  it  now  is. 

The  system  of  Pereira,  Heinieke,  and  the 
Braidwoods  had  for  its  basis  the  dogma  that 
ideas  could  only  be  expressed  or  communi- 
cated by  means  of  spoken  or  written 
language;  and  hence  the  deaf  mute  was 
taught,  with  great  difficulty  and  pains,  to 
articulate  words  whose  meanings  he  did  not 
understand,  and  then,  as  step  by  step  he 
connected  ideas  with  the  simplest  of  tnem, 
these  were  made  the  means  of  conveying  to 
him  the  meaning  of  those  more  abstract  and 
difiicult.  In  this  way  three  or  four  years 
were  consuined  before  the  pupil  was  pre- 
pared to  acquire  the  fects  of  science  or  the 
knowledge  of  his  moral  obligations. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  system 
of  De  I'EpSe,  as  modified  by  Sieard  and 
Bebian,  was  that  "words  have  no  natural  or 
necessary  connection  with  the  ideas  of 
which  they  are  the  signs,  and  that  in  the 
natural  langut^^e  of  signs  or  pantomime, 
improved  and  enlarged  as  it  can  be,  there  is 
a  complete  substitute  for  them."  No 
special  attempt  was  made  at  teaching  artic- 
ulation, but  words  were  taught  by  means  of 
signs,  and  these  once  acquired,  were  made 
the  medium  of  further  instruction  by  ordin- 
ary text-books.  In  order  to  teach  words 
more  readily,  M.  Sieard  introduced  what  he 
denominated   methodical  signs,    that    is,    a 
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peculiar  gesture  for  each  word,  which  the 
pupil  was  taught.  It  is  obTioua  that  if  the 
vocabuSary  of  the  deaf  mute  was  to  be  as 
large  aa  that  of  ordinary  intelligent  speaking 
persons,  the  number  of  these  arbitrary 
signs  (for  it  is  to  be  understood  that  these 
differed  almost  as  much  from  the  ordinary 
signs  as.  the  latter  from  words,  the  natural 
signs  representing  ideas,  and  the  methodical 
signs  single  words)  must  be  very  great,  some 
thousands  at  least,  and  to  retain  them  in 
memory  was  a  very  fatiguing  task  for  both 
pupil  and  teacher. 

The  American  system  of  deaf  mut«  in- 
struction differs  materially  from  both  these, 
and  the  difference  originating  in  its  funda- 
mental principles  with  Mr.  Gallaudet  and 
the  teachers  trained  up  under  him,  has  been 
extended  and  amplified  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  and  observations  of  the  very 
eminent  teachers  who  have  been  and  still 
are  engt^ed  in  the  work  of  deaf  mute  in- 
struction. 

In  establishing  the  American  Asylum, 
Mr.  Gallaudet  combined  the  principle  of 
Heinicke,  of  the  connection  of  ideas  with 
words,  with  that  of  Do  I'Epfie,  that  the 
natural  language  of  signs  must  be  elevated 
to  as  high  a  degree  of  excellence  as  possible 
in  order  to  serve  as  the  medium  for  giving 
the  ideas  clearly  and  explaining  them  ac- 
curately; but  he  added  to  these  another 
which  had  never  before  been  applied  to 
deaf  mute  instruction,  viz.,  that  the  process 
of  learning  words  might  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  leading  the  pupils  to  reflect  on 
their  own  sensations,  ideas,  and  mental 
processes.  With  the  earliest  lessons  he  im- 
parted in  the  names  of  sensible  objects,  he 
was  accustomed  to  endeavor  to  open  com- 
munication with  them,  by  means  of  the 
sign-langu^e,  in  regard  to  the  feelings  and 
emotions  excited  by  these  objects,  and,  if 
possible,  to  connect  them  with  something 
in  the  pupil's  past  experience.  From  this, 
the  deaf  nmte  was  naturally  led  on  to  think 
of  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  others, 
thence,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  idea 
of  God  as  a  Creator  and  bene&ctor,  and 
finally  to  a  knowledge  of  his  law,  and  the 
final  destiny  of  man.  The  result  of  this 
has  been  that  pnpils  in  this  country  (for  this 
plan  has  been  generally  adopted  in  our 
American  institutiona)  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  simple  truths  of  religion  and 
morality  in  one  year,  a  period  in  which,  in 
the  European  institutions,  they  have  scarce- 
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ly  advanced  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
sounds  and  the  names  of  sensible  objects, 
qualities,  and  actions,  or  the  most  cominon 
phrases.  Apart  from  the  high  religious 
importance  of  this  process,  it  brings  moral 
motives  to  bear  earlier,  and  renders  the 
government  of  the  pupils  easier,  while  it 
aids  them  in  the  formation  of  correct  habits. 
The  conducting  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
devotional  exercises  in  the  sign-language 
was  another  pecnliarity  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gallaudet 

Methodical  signs  were  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  the 
earlier  instnictors  of  American  institutions, 
but  were  not  regarded  as  so  indispensable 
by  them  as  hy  the  French  teachers.  Of 
late  years  they  are  less  employed  than 
formerly,  and  are  made  to  indicate  phrases 
rather  than  words,  while  the  manual  alpha- 
bet is  regarded  as  of  more  value  in  teaching 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  An  advance 
has  also  been  made,  of  great  importance, 
by  the  introduction,  by  Mr.  I,  Lewis  Peet, 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  of  manual 
and  written  svmbols  for  those  ultimate  con- 
stituents of  the  sentence  which  form  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  spoken  and  written 
language.  By  this  means  written  language 
is  taught  with  much  greater  facility  than 
formerly.  The  idioms  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression induced  by  the  use  of  the  natural 
language  of  signs,  differ  so  much  from  those 
of  our  writt«n  language,  which  is  to  a 
greater  extent  than  most  people  are  aware, 
artificial  in  its  construction,  that  it  has  been 
difficult  for  deaf  mutes,  in  attempting  to 
obtain  a  higher  education  to  attain  to  that 
cotnplete  mastery  of  English,  which  is  aC" 
quired  with  comparative  readiness,  by  those 
who  have  not  the  idioms  of  a  native  lan- 
guage to  unlearn ;  for  to  the  deaf  mute  this 
natural  language  is  in  some  sort  their 
mother  tongue. 

The  New  York  Asylum  was  chartered  in 
April,  1817,  mainly  through  the  active  exer- 
tions of  Drs.  S.  L.  Mitchell  and  Samuel 
Akeriy,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Sylvanus  Miller, 
Peter  Sharpe,  and  Rev.  Dr.  James  Milnor, 
It  was  not  opened  till  May,  1618,  and  the 
first  twelve  years  of  its  history  were  years 
of  struggles  and  difficulties,  partly  from  the 
lack  of  competent  teachers  and  assistants, 
and  partly  from  injudicious  man^ement. 
In  1830  it  was  removed  to  buildings 
specially  erected  for  it  on  the  block  between 
49th    and    50th  streets,   and    Fourth    and 
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jHadieoo  avenues,  itnd  Mr.  (afterward  Dr.) 
jBarvey  P.  Feet,  one  of  the  abket  of  tlie 
^teachers  of  the  American  Aeylum  waa  elected 
principal.  Dr.  Poet  had  much  to  contend 
with  at  firet,  but  be  was  grandly  sncceasful, 
and  the  present  asylum  on  Wasliington 
iJeighta,  overlooking  the  Hudson,  with  its 
Doble  buildings  and  its  fine  park  of  thirty 
Acres,  with  accommodations  for  six  hundred 
pupils  and  every  advantage  for  sgccessful 
in^ttruction,  is  a  monument  to  his  ability  and 
fidelity  both  as  a  teacher  and  execative 
officer.  Dr.  Peet  remained  ^  the  head  of 
the  inatitation  till  1867,  when  he  resigned, 
and  his  son,  Isaac  Ijevris  Peet,  was  elected 
Jiia  successor;  but  ho  I'eCained  his  official 
connection  with  thB  institution  until  his 
death,  January  1,  1873,  The  number  of 
,{)npils  in  1871  had  Teached  580,  under  30 
teachers. 

The  Pennsylvania  institution  was  founded 
at  Philadelphia  in  1820,  iind  in  1833  Mr. 
Lewis  Weld,  another  of  the  Hartford  teach- 
ers, became  its  principal.  In  1830,  on  Mr. 
fiallandet's  resignation  as  principal  of  the 
American  Asylum,  Mr.  "Weld  was  recalled 
to  Hartford  aa  his  successor,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Abraham  B. 
Hilton,  who  proved  a  highly  successful 
teacher  for  40  years,  until  bis  death  in 
1870.  The  institution  has  been  prosperous 
from  the  start. 

The  Kentucky  institution  wan  founded  in 
1823,  and  located  at  Danville.  It  i-eceived 
a  grant  of  public  land  from  Congress,  but 
po  considerable  fund  was  realized  out  of  it. 
Its'  first  principal,  who  was  at  its  head  for 
forty-five  years,  was  Mr.  John  A.  Jacobs, 
who  was  previously  one  of  the  teachers  of 
the  American  Asylum.  At  his  ^ieath,  in 
1888,  his  son  succeeded  him. 

The  Ohio  institution,  founded  in  1S27, 
has  been  very  prosperous.  Its  first  and 
third  principal,  Messrs.  Hubbell  and  Stone, 
vere  from  the  American  Asylum,  and  its 
^cond,  Mr.  Gary,  from  the  New  York  In- 
stitute, who  was  succeeded  in  1855  by  Mr. 
Collins  Stone,  at  the  time  a  teacher  iu  the 
institution  at  Hartford,  to  which  he  returned 
to  become  principal  in  1&68,  wd  whsiv  he 
^ed  in  1871. 

The  Virginia  institution,  at  Staunton,  Ya., 
founded  iu  1839,  and  long  officered  from  the 
Hartford  institution,  w&%  tha  first  in  this 
(iountry  to  oombiue  the  iDstruction  of  the 
^caf  mutes  and  the  blind  nnder  one  board 
9f   o£S«erB  aod  teachcr«.    There  aie  now 


nine  isylums  in  the  United  States  whem 
these  two  clusses  are  educated  together. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  thii'ty- 
eight  distinct  schools  or  institutes  for  De^ 
Mutts,  five  or  six  of  them,  however,  are 
sroall,  and  tliree  day  schools  in  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Pittsbui^h;  two  or  three  teach 
by  the  system  of  articuliUion  only,  while 
most  of  the  others  give  instruction  in  artic- 
ulation to  classes  of  semi-mutes,  i.  e.,  those 
who  have  learned  to  speak  but  have  become 
deaf  in  childhood.  For  those  who  were 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  the  ablest 
teachera  believe  the  time  spent  in  teaching 
articulation  can  be  spent  in  acquiring 
ideas  and  and  the  power  of  expressing 
them.  What  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  general  use  of  the  Bell  system  of  Visi- 
ble Speech,  introduced  into  the  Clarke  In- 
stitution at  North  Hampton,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartforil, 
and  the  private  school  of  A.  Graham  Bell  at 
Boston,  since  1871,  can  not  be  safely  predict- 
ed. With  a  class  of  semi-mutes,  it  proves 
highly  useful  in  facilitating  articulation. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  States,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  have  each  one  or  more 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  most 
of  these  the  course  of  instruction  occupies 
seven  years,  and  those  who  are  nnable  t« 
pay  their  board  and  tuition  are  supported 
by  the  several  States.  In  the  American 
Asylum  and  the  New  York  institution  an 
advanced  course  occupying  three  yeai's  wag. 
established  in  1854;  and  in  1864  the 
National  Deaf  Mute  College  was  ot^nized, 
as  a  department  of  the  Columbia  institution 
at  Washington.  It  has  the  usual  oolleg« 
classes,  with  a  course  of  stndy  occupying 
four  yeai'S,  closely  following  that  of  our 
best  colleges.  The  success  of  the  institu- 
tion in  Washington,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  National  College,  is  mainly  due  to  a 
son  (E.  M.  G^laudet,  LL.D.)  of  Thomas  H. 
Gftllaudet. 

By  the  census  of  1870,  the  number  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persona  in  the  United 
Slates  returned  that  date  (July,  1870,)  is 
16,206,  of  whom  14,869  were  native,  and 
1,836  of  foreign  birth.  This  is  probably 
considerably  below  the  actual  number,  which 
b  probably  not  much  below  20,000,  or  ona 
to  every  3,000  inhabitants.  Of  thew  4,000, 
or  a  fraction  more,  were  under  instruction 
at  that  time,  probably  nearly  all  who  we^t 
of  school  age — for  the  per  eentage  of  illifr> 
erale  d«af  nmtaa  i»  very  smaU. 
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titled  "  Vifible  SpfecA :  A  Nev  Fact  BeirHinMrateii,"  OibC  he  nad  discovered  the  true  organiu  relatl ,. 

Bpeeoh  Bounds,  and  had  inventad  a  nniversal  alphabet  based  upon  Lis  disooverj;  His  new  method  of 
writingiie  termed"  Visible  8po«ch,"froniftpeenliarity  in  the  foraiatioii  ofibeleltera.  In  this  method, 
every  letter,  and  everjr  part  of  a  letter,  haa  a  deflnita  phiMologieal  meaning.  The  elemectarj  lin«H  and 
curves  ore  pictorial  Of  parte  of  the  mouth ;  and  these  are  capable  of  being  grouped  tf^ethar  ifito  a  eom- 

Eound  form,  just  m  the  various  parts  of  the  mouth  are  arranged  in  uttenng  sound.     In  this  way,  tha 
iventor  claimed  ha  could  represent  any  sound  tha  hiuonn  voioe  could  make,  so  that  another  person  should 
be  directad  how  to  "utter  it.     The  following  diagrsms  will  illiietrata  the  elemants  of  tJiis  Alphabet. 
The  darkened  parts  of  the  diagram  (Kg.  1,)  art  the  PisiMe  li^etck  egmboh  for  the  orgaue  of  which  they 
\  are  the  outlines.    These  BjmbolB  are  written  sepa- 

\  rateiy,  and   in   one   line,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 

\  diagram.      They   indicate   respectively,   as   they 

_,,,,  \  stand,   beginning  at  the  left  hand,  the  throat,  the 

/'      ',  V        bapk  of  the  tongue,  the  top  of  thetongue,  the  point 

/  ;  \      of  the  tongne,  the  lower  lip,  and  Ihenose. 

i  ! ^ '         The  sign  for  tlie  throat,  (the  Btrdght  line)  repre- 

J  _,'    ,.■-"" ■.,         ;'  Hcnts   a  mere  chink  or  slit  in  the  throat,  an4  is 

\       /  .■'        _.— .^       '■, '■   ;  pictorial  of  the  voeoliiing  eoniUtion  of  the  glottiB. 

J       -'   ■'        -''       ^        *  — '  It  is  therefore  used  to  denote  "Toice." 

The  sign  for  the  noae  is,  in  reality,  pictorial  of 


I  /  \  4  symlKils,  like  Jiarenthesis  laid  horizontally, 


the  uvuiiu  the  pendulous  extremity  of  the  soft 

falate.  when  the  soft  palate  is  depresnad,  the 
reath  pafBea  up  behind  it,  and  escapes  through 
the  nostrils.  WEen  it  is  raised,  the  communication 
between  nose  and  mouth  is  cut  off. 

Hence  the  application  of  a  symbol  originally 
pictorial  of  the  soft  palate  to  the  nose.' 

Its  strict  siNentific  meaningis, — "soil palate  de- 
pressed ;"  but  it  will  ba    more  popularly  under- 
stood as  "  air  passing  tirongh  the  nostrils." 
At  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  1  are  two  additional 
—Vils,  like  Jiarenthesis  laid  horizontally.     The 
_.  .  of  these  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
pipt ;  and  the  second  exhibita  this  pipe  doeed  at 
.  ^"-^  '™*  *"■*■     '^''e  first  ia  used  lo  denote  a  jhbtomj  pm- 

'     "  1  lage  in  the  mmith,  through  which  the  breath  may 

•-—^       <'»^  liiiAs;aaAQttee<ioiiA,am^leU^osurey'thtpa»tagt, 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  combination  of  these  signs.    The  first  compounded  symbol  indicates  "  a  narrow 

(_^  jM^  >  L.— »        1^.^    passage"  for  lie  breath,  over  (plus)  the 

J.  =    f^  1   +   r^-   \\    '■  back  of  the  tongue."    The  combination 

'•—^  V— '  /         1—        S_/    indicated  by  the  plus  sign  stands  after  tha 

sign  of  eqiiality,  being  a  crescent  protracted 

),        [-"I".        ill./  i'~\    '"  three-iburtha  of  a  oircie.     This  ia    the 

+      1^+1+1         1=  It    position  of  the  mouth  in  soundina  eh  (Qar- 

'^ —  '  '  ^— '    manj,  in  the  word  »fl«A. 

The  second  symbol  (lip  y?Ki  closure)  directa  US  to  "close"  th%  "lips."    This  position  is  assumed  by 
thomouthin  utterinaa  word  commencing  with  ^,—e.  ^.,  paper.     The   third  symbol  (Mp  plui  aXosaxe  pUa 
voice  }>lm  nose)  indicates  that  the  "lips"  are  to  be  "closed,"  and  the  voice  pssed  through  the  "nose," 
The  symbola  in  FigHre  8,  describe  certain  positions  of  the  mouth  which  yield  sounds.    The  reader  can, 

D_!  "         it  is  presumed,  readily  analyze  them  Irwa 

1     \  ^\  f^    the  preceding  Ugnrcs. 


SWmiaw  frrtfrtbi  AiEniiiib)  «»|Oenii.ii)  bv  different  speakers,  as  to  be,  in  many 


Kay  words  are  so  variotisly  pronounced 

'   ■'-fferent  speakers,  as  to  be,  in  many 

worthless  as  a  means  of  identifying 


3(.  i )  rO  ^        '^'"'^y  "^i  therefore,  omitted  in  the  pres- 

^'^  '     '  V-'    ent  inxtanco,  except  in  those  cases  where 


tliey  w 
The 


^hc  fact  that  the  V jsibla  Speech  aymbols 

0  1     \  ^^\  ^~^    exhibit  to  the  eye  all  the  relations  the 

vly  ^  '  /  C~^  I    sounds  themselves  do  to  the  ear,  and  ibaC 

i»™.  .ir»  "^T"  tTZl    '""^   organie  relations  are  just  as  clearly 

^    '"^  tiBMi.  sinttjr.  ghdwn,  will  be  obvious  by  a  comparison 

D         D         Q         Q""-— |'"g  „ 

9TT\  tf\  C^       Com|,ari^,g  .(.«.»  Ihu.  fta^i.  Vfeibl,  Sp«ch 

W  lO  ^  tlii^^l'^ViiX^lxw 

P,  B,  and  M  have  the  "lip"  and  "shut"  signs  in  common  ;  and  in  sounding  all,  the  lips  are  shut. 

T,  D,  N,  agree  inshutling  off  the  breath  by  means  of  the  point  of  the  tongue,  and  K,  G,  NG,  in  the 
cloaine  action  being  performed  by  the  back  of  Che  tongue. 

FurDicrniore,  the  sounds  P,  T,  K  (represented  by  the  same  symbol  turned  in  different  directions),  are 
made  by  the  some  organic  action  perlbrmed  at  dilTerent  parts  of  the  mouth ;  so  with  B,  D,  O,  and  M,  N,  SQi. 
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(2.)  Schools  and  InstiMions  for  the  Iiutrmtum  of 
the  Blind. 

The  instruction  of  the  blind  had  never 
been  attempted  on  any  considerable  Bcaie, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  before  the  Abli6 
Valentin  Haiiy,  in  1784,  commenced  in 
Paris,  France,  hia  private  school  for 
blind  pupils.  Individuals  who  were  blind 
had  indeed  educated  themselves  by  the 
assistance  of  friends ;  but  the  great  ma- 
jo  lity  of  those  who  suffered  trom  this 
affliction  were  left  to  a  life  of  depend- 
ence and  depression,  and  often  became  beg- 
gars. The  efforts  of  Haiiy,  and  his  inven- 
tion of  an  embossed  alphabet,  to  enable  the 
blind  to  read,  led  to  the  tbundation  of  a 
school  for  the  blind  in  Paris,  supported  by 
the  French  government,  in  1791,  and  to  the 
organization  of  similar  schools  in  England, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  about  the  same 
period.  In  these  schools,  reading  and 
music,  and  some  of  the  simpler  mechanic 
arts,  such  as  knitting,  mat-weaving,  basket- 
making,  etc.,  were  taught. 

The  first  systematic  efforts  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  were 
made  in  Boston  in  1829.  Dr.  John  D. 
Fisher,  a  young  physician  of  that  city,  while 
studying  his  profession  in  Paris  had  visited 
repeatedly  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
was  inspired  with  the  determination  to  at- 
tempt their  instruction  at  home.  On  his 
return  to  America  he  associated  himself 
with  a  half-dozen  benevolent  gentlemen  of 
Boston,  among  whom  was  William  H. 
Prescott,  the  eminent  historian,  who  was 
himself  partially  blind.  These  gentlemen 
having  heard  Dr.  Fisher's  narrative  of  what 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  institution  at 
Paris,  procured  fwjm  the  Massachn  setts 
Legislature  in  March,  1829,  a  charter  for  an 
institution  to  be  called  ''The  New  England 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,"  and  at  once  under- 
took to  raise  money  for  buildings  and  en- 
dowment. The  gift  by  Col  Thomas  H. 
Perkins  of  his  valuable  mansion  house  and 
lands  in  Pearl  street,  Boston,  to  the  asylum, 
on  condition  that  |60,000  should  be  raised 
by  others,  soon  led  to  its  liberal  endowment, 
and  to  the  change  of  its  corporate  name  to 
"The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind."  It  was  not  formal- 
ly opened  nnti  I  1831,  when  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  another  young  physician  of  Boston, 
who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  extending 
uiccor  to  the  Greeks  in  their  efforts  to  throw 


off  thfe  Turkish  yoke,  and  who  passing 
through  Paris  on  his  return  from  the  East, 
had  devoted  careful  attention  to  the 
methods  of  the  French  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  took  chaige  of  it,  and  has  continued 
in  its  superintendence  for  more  than  forty 
years.  The  institution  received  grants  from 
the  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England 
Legislatures  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  beneficiaries  received.  These  grants 
now  amount  to  about  $37,000  per  annum. 
The  genius  and  ability  of  Dr.  Howe  in  the 
management  of  the  institution,  and  in  in- 
spiring other  men  with  his  own  enthusia'tm, 
and  his  remarkable  success  in  educating 
Laura  Bridgeman,  a  blind  deaf  muto,  has 
secured  for  the  institution  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  benevolent  and  the  Legislature, 
for  all  needful  modifications  of  the  system. 

In  1831,  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  already 
well-known  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  a  benev- 
olent member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  several  other  gentlemen  of  New  York, 
became  interested  in  the  condition  of  blind 
children  in  the  alms-houae,  and  made  appli' 
cation  to  the  New  York  Legislature  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  for  an  institution  for 
for  the  blind,  which  was  granted.  Securing 
the  services  of  Dr.  John  D.  Euss,  another 
young  physician  whose  aggressive  benevo- 
lence, liKe  that  of  Dr.  Howe,  had  enlisted 
him  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  they  eom- 
menced  at  first  in  a  very  humble  way  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  pauper  children  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  This  institution,  like 
that  of  Boston,  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
laigest  in  the  world.  Dr.  Russ  withdrew 
from  its  superintend ency  after  a  few  years, 
but  is  still  its  warm  and  efficient  friend. 

In  Philadelphia,  Robert  Vaux,  a  wealthy 
and  benevolent  Friend,  and  others  who  were 
like-minded,  after  two  or  three  years  of  ex- 
ertion succeeded  in  1833  in  establishing  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  which  was  at  first 
under  the  chame  of  an  able  and  intelligent 
Prussian,  Mr.  Julius  Friedlander,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  blind  jn 
Berlin  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Zeun6,  Mr.  Friedlander's  death,  in  1839, 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  institution,  and  for 
the  nest  ten  years,  under  a  variety  of  super- 
intendents, it  did  not  attain  to  a  great  suc- 
cess, but  with  the  appointment  of  its  present 
able  and  efficient  superintendent,  William 
Chapin,  LL.D ,  it  commenced  a  new  career, 
and  is  now  second  to  so  institution  for  the 
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blind  iu  the  world  in  ita  sncceaaful  manage- 
ment, and  the  great  amount  of  good  it  is  per- 
forming. It  lias  connected  with  it  an  IndiiS' 
trial  Home  for  tbe  Blind,  intundcd  for  the  in- 
firm and  ^ed  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  ca- 
pable of  partially  supporting  themselves.  It 
IS  open  under  certain  restrictions  to  gradnates 
of  blind  institutions — those  of  the  Philadel- 
phia institution  having  the  preference.  Tbe 
pupils  of  the  Philadelphia  institution  are 
very  well  educated  in  music,  and  its  weekly 
concerts  are  largely  attended  by  the  best 
musical  connoisseurs  of  the  city,  and  have 
proved  a  considerable  source  of  revenue. 

In  1837,  the  Ohio  institution  was  estab- 
lished at  Columbus,  and  though  passing 
through  maoy  changes  and  vicissitudes,  It 
now  lakes  a  high  rank.  Tbe  department 
for  the  blind  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf, 
damb  and  blind  at  Staunton,  Va.,  was  oi'- 
ganized,  January,  1840.  Between  1842  and 
1850,  six  moi'e  institutions  for  tbe  blind 
vere  established,  viz.,  the  Kentucky  Insti- 
tution at  Louisville  in  1842,  the  Tennessee 
Institution  at  Nashville  in  1844,  the  North 
Carolina  Institution  at  Raleigh  in  1846,  the 
Indiana  Institution  at  Indian i^iolis  in  1847, 
tba  Illinois  Institution  at  Jacksonville  in 
1849,  and  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  at  Cedar  Springs 
the  same  year.  The  Wisconsin  Institution, 
was  founded  at  Janesville,  in  1850.  There 
are  now  twenty-seven  of  these  institutions 
in  tbe  United  States,  having  an  aggregate  of 
about  2,200  pupils. 

The  whole  number  of  blind  persons  in 
tbe  United  States,  according  to  the  census 
of  1870,  is  20,320,  of  whom  17,043  are 
natives  and  3,277  of  foreign  birth.  This 
includes,  of  course,  many  persons  who  have 
become  blind  in  adult  age,  and  who  there- 
fore were  not  suitable  candidates  for  in- 
struction in  this  class  of  institutions.  Still 
it  is  believed  that  the  proportion  of  blind 
youth  who  receive  instruction  to  the  whole 
number  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  of  the  deaf 
mutes.  Be^ng  is  so  ready  and  profitable 
a  resource  for  tbe  blind  thiU.  a  very  consid- 
erable proportion,  especially  of  those  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage  adopt  it,  Tbe 
txble  appended  gives  many  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  blind  institntious  in  this 
country. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  the  Euro- 
pean instituticAS  is  tor  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge 
except  in  music,  which  ia  in  some  of  them 


taught  very  successfully.  Tbey  are  gener- 
ally instructed  in  some  handicraft  by  which 
they  may  partially  or  wholly  support  them- 
selves. In  the  United  States,  while  the 
technical  and  musical  ecication  have  not 
been  neglected,  they  are  generally  very  well 
taught  in  the  studies  which  belong  to  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  period  of  instruction  varies  in 
the  different  institutions  from  live  to  eight 
years.  In  most  of  the  larger  and  older 
institutions  it  is  eight  years,  and  includes  a 
course  of  mathematics  and  belles-lettres, 
but  does  not  usually  include  the  languages, 
though  in  two  or  three  French  is  taught 
There  is  usually  much  attention  given  to 
musical  instruction,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, for  which  most  of  the  blind  possess 
a  rejnarkable  aptitude.  Work-rooms  are 
attached  to  all  the  institutions,  in  which  the 
pupils  are  employed  for  some  hours  every 
day  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses,  mats, 
tidies,  baskets,  paper-boxes,  brooms, 
brushes,  or  the  simpler  articles  of  cabinet 

The  first  efforts  of  the  American  instruct- 
ors of  the  blind  were  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  tbe  alphabet  of  raised  letters, 
used  in  printing  for  the  blind,  with  a  view 
to  tbe  preparation  of  books  for  them. 
There  were  considerable  difiiculties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work;  the  letters  must  have  salient  angles; 
each  letter  must  differ  sufficiently  from 
every  other  to  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
touch ;  yet  the  size  of  the  letters  must  be 
small,  or  the  books  printed  for  tbe  blind 
would  be  too  cumbrous  and  e;ipensive. 
The  forms  of  letters  used  in  Europe  did  not 
answer  these  requirements  satisfactorily, 
Hauy's  type,  if  well  embossed,  could  be. 
read  with  tolerable  facility,  but  it  was  m  ch 
too  large,  and  its  size  could  not  be  reduced 
without  impairing  its  legibility ;  Guillie's 
was  not  legible  at  all ;  Gall's  varied  too 
much  from  uie  ordinwy  form  of  letter  to  be 
desirable,  and  the  other  attempts  at  uniting 
the  requisite  qualities-  failed.  Each  of  the 
three  American  superintendents  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  work.  Mr.  Friedlander  de- 
vised an  alphabet,  known  in  England  as  the 
Allston  or  Sans-serif  Alphabet,  neat  in  form 
and  easily  read,  but  somewhat  too  large; 
Dr.  RusB  invented  one  combining  the  ad- 
vantwes  of  Gall's  triangular  alphabet  witib 
the  niyrian  letter,  and  with  characters  ta 
make  it  f^onetic,  iMtt  it  was  somewhat^  do- 
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fective  in  legibility;  and  Dr.  Howe,  after 
repeated  trials,  constructed  what  ia  now 
known  as  the  Bostoti  letter,  which  in  size, 
distinctness,  and  legibility  so  far  surpassed 
every  previous  effort,  that  it  has  now  come 
into  general  use  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  great  cost  of  printing,  or  rather  em- 
bossing, works  for  the  blind  has  rendered 
the  snpply  scanty,  and  the  number  of  books 
gmall.  The  American  Bible  Society  has 
printed  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Boston  letter,  a  benevolent  gentleman  Lav- 
ing made  a  bequest  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
plates,  and  from  time  to  time  grants  are 
iriade  to  institutions  for  the  blind.  The 
American  Tract  Society  has  also  printed  a 
few  of  its  smaller  books  in  the  same  letter. 
Aside  from  these  there  are  less  than  one 
hundred  books  printed  or  embossed  for  the 
blind.  Among  this  small  number  are  some 
text-books,  a  cyclopsedia  to  be  completed  in 
twenty  volumes,  but  not  yet,  we  believe, 
quite  finished,  some  volumes  of  poems,  &c. 

Owing,  probably,  to  their  high  coat  and 
great  bulk,  the  blind  after  leaving  the  insti- 
tutions seldom  use  any  of  the  books  in  the 
rSised  letter  except  the  Scriptures,  their  te- 
nacious memory  enabling  \them  to  retain 
most  of  what  is  read  to  them  by  others. 

Writing  has  always  been  a  difficult  and 
irksome  task  to  the  blind ;  and  various  de- 
vices have  been  proposed  to  facilitate  this 
labor,  but  hardly  any  of  them  have  proved 
satisfactory.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  late 
William  H.  Prescott  of  osing  a  frame  of 
wires  over  ?he  paper,  enabled  him  to  write 
in  straight  lines,  but  no  corrections  could  be 
made,  nor  could  the  scribe  read  what  he 
had  written.  The  use  of  inks  which  would 
leave  an  elevated  surface  has  been  tried, 
but  without  much  satisfaction ;  small  print- 
ing machines  have  also  been  used,  but  are 
not  convenient. 

Within  a  few  years  past  another  process 
has  been  introduced,  which,  despite  the  ap' 
parent  objections  to  it,  proves  far  more 
serviceable  and  convenient  than  any  other 
yet  devised.  By  this  invention,  known  as 
"Braitle's  system,"  from  its  inventor,  M. 
Louis  Braille,  a  French  teacher  of  the  blind, 
or  rather  by  an  American  modification  of  it, 
they  are  soon  enabled  to  read  and  write 
with  great  facility,  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
single  character,  music  can  be  printed  or 
copied  by  the  blind  far  more  readily  than  a 
seeing  person  can  do  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 
^fr  plan'  is  based  npon  a  serieB  of  fiinda- 


mental  signs,  comprising  the  first  ten  letter* 
of  the  alphabet;  none  of  these  consist  of 
less  than  twjj  nor  more  than  four  dots,  A 
second  series  is  formed  by  placing  one  dot 
at  the  left  of  each  fundamental  sign  ;  a  thirtf' 
by  placing  two  dots  under  each  sign;  a 
fourth  by  placing  one  dot  under  the  right 
of  each.  These  signs  designate,  besides 
the  alphabet,  the  double  vowels,  peculiar 
compound  sounds  like  tU,  and  the  marks  of 
punctuation.  By  prefixing  a  sign  consisting 
of  three  dots,  the  fundamental  signs  are 
nsed  as  numerals ;  by  prefixing  another  the 
last  seven  represent  musical  characters,  and 
by  a  sign  peculiar  to  each  octave  the  neces- 
sity of  designating  the  key  to  each  musical' 
sentence  is  avoided.  It  consists  of  a  board, 
in  a  frame  like  that  of  a  double  slate,  the  sui-- 
face  of  which  is  grooved  horizontally  and  vcp- 
tically  by  lines  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart; 
on  this  the  paper  ia  fastened  by  shutting 
down  the  upper  half  of  the  frame,  and  the 
points  are  made  with  an  awl  or  bodkin, 
through  a  piece  of  tin  perforated  with  sit 
holes,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  The 
perforations  are  made  from  right  to  left,  in 
order  that  the  writing  when  reversed  may 
read  from  left  to  right.  Books  and  music 
are  now  printed  for  the  blind  on  this  system-. 
Most  of  the  larger  institutions  have  adopts- 
ed  it 

Dr.  John  D,  Kuas,  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  institution,  has  iuvautei' 
an  "  improved  Bratltg  system,''  which  seemU 
to  possess  some  advantages  over  this; 
but  it  has  not  been  adopt«d,  so  far  as  we 
have  learned,  by  any  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  furnish  em- 
ployment on  a  large  scale  to  the  blind  ani}' 
pay  wages  which  should  be  sufficient  for 
their  support,  or  equalize  their  condition' 
with  that  of  seeing  persons  engaged  iji 
mechanical  labor;  but  such  efforts  have 
always  f^led,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
must  do  so;  for  the  deprivation  of  sight, 
though  partially  compensated  by  the  greate* 
activity  of  other  senses,  is  too  serious  a 
defect  to  allow  the  blind  an  even  start  in  the 
race  for  a  livehhood  with  the  seeing,  and  so 
long  as  the  rate  of  wages  are  such  that 
only  an  exception  ally  active  and  entci^ 
prising  mechanic,  who  has  his  eyeSigh^ 
can  make  anything  more  than  a  liveli- 
hood, the  blind,  laboring  under  so'  mantf 
disadvantages,  must  necesfiarily  M  fi^ndT 
in  the  race. 
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Tbese  institutions  are  wholly  the  out- 
growth of  the  philanthropy  of  the  nioeteenth 
century.  No  aiiccessfu!  attempt  had  ever 
been  made  before  the  year  1838  to  rouse 
and  bring  into  activity  the  arrested  mental 
development  of  the  idiotic  child.  It  is  true 
Uiat  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  St, 
Vincent  de  Paul,  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  Lazarists,  gathered  into  his  monastery  a 
number  of  idiotic  and  imbecile  yonth,  and 
by  care  and  tenderness  sought  to  improve 
their  wretched  condition,  but  he  had  no  idea 
of  their'jTeal  condition  or  of  the  principles 
(JD  which  alone  a  successful  treatment  of 
their  cases  was  possible.  Itard,  Pinel,  Es- 
querol,  and  other  names  illustrious  in  psy- 
diological  science,  had  all  grappled  with 
this  difficult  problem  of  the  true  method  of 
leaching  the  idiot  and  raising  him  up  to 
self-control,  and  all  had  failed.  It  was  re- 
served for  a  young  French  physician.  Dr. 
£douard  Seguin,  a  pupil  of  Itard,  to  solve 
this  problem.  He  gathered  a  few  idiotic 
children  in  Paris*  and  proceeding  on  the 
principle  that  idiocy  was  an  arrested  devel- 
opment, a  prolonged  infancy,  in  which  the 
infantile  grace  and  intelligence  having  passed 
away,  the  feeble  muscular  development 
and  mental  weakness  of  that  earliest 
Bt^e  of  growth  alone  remained,  he  ques- 
tioned nature  as  to  her  processes  of  devel- 
opment of  the  infant,  and  of  elevation  and 
education  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 

flowers.  He  found  in  idiot  children  the  in- 
antile  fondness  for  bright  colors,  and  availed 
himself  of  it  to  teach  them  the  distinctions 
of  color  and  form ;  he  noticed  their  liking 
for  playthings,  and  furnished  them  with 
builders'  blocks,  cups  and  balls,  and  other 
toys,  by  which  he  could  instruct  them  in 
numbers,  shape,  and  size ;  he  developed  vo- 
lition, by  simple  physical  movements,  by 
molding  the  hand  to  grasp  objects,  the  lips 
to  utter  sounds,  by  moving  the  lower  limbs 
up,  down,  backward,  forward,  and  laterally, 
by  eompelling  them  to  tate  a  step  or  raise 
hand  or  foot,  at  a  signal  or  word  of  com- 
mand ;  by  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  and  an  in- 
finite variety  of  processes  repeated  almost 
an  infinite  number  of  times;  then  words 
were  taught  with  the  aid  of  pictures,  and 
new  ideas,  at  first  concrete,  and  afterward 
those  of  an  abstract  character,  were  instilled 
into  their  tninds  as  fast  as  they  could  com- 


prehend them.  With  all  these,  and  beyond 
them,  the  moral  nature  was  gradually  roused 
by  the  simplest  instruction  and  the  influence 
of  a  pure  example.  The  process  was  slow, 
and  the  difficulties  to  be  conquered  many, 
but  Dr.  Seguin  persevered  and  triumphed. 
His  processes  were  submitted  to  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  by  a  committee  of  the 
French  Institute,  and  by  numerous  teachers 
and  psychologists  who  had  become  inter- 
ested in  it ;  out  all  resulted  in  the  convic- 
tion that  he  alone  had  hit  upon  the  philo- 
sophic and  only  practicable  mode  of  rousing 
and  developing  these  dormant  natures.  He 
continued  to  teach  idiotic  children  in  Paris 
with  great  success  for  ten  years,  and  pub- 
lished several  works  on  the  subject  of  their 
education.  His  "  Moral  Treatment,  Hygiene, 
and  Education  of  Idiots,"  published  in  1846, 
was  recognized  by  all  psychologists  as  the 
ablest  and  most  philosophical  work  on  that 
subject.  In  1848,  Dr.  Seguin  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  of  his  labors  here  we 
shall  speak  further  on.  In  1836,  Dr.  Louis 
Gu^enbiibl,  a  Swiss  physician,  commenced 
his  experiments  on  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  cretins  in  Switzerland ;  the  cretin 
being  a  somewhat  deformed  and  physically 
helpless  creature,  his  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment  arrested  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease, impure  air  and  water,  but  really  a  more 
tractable  subject  than  the  idiot.  These  ex- 
periments were  conducted  on  the  Abend- 
berg,  near  the  Interlaken,  forfifteen  or  twenty 
years,  with  considerable  success,  and  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  for  cretins  were  started ; 
but  Dr.  Guggenbuh!  seemed  to  fail  in  com- 
prehending the  true  principle  of  rousing 
these  cases  of  arrested  development,  and 
after  a  time  his  institution  was  given  up,  and 
some  of  his  cretins  went  back  to  their  old 
life  of  squalor  and  mendicity.  In  England 
and  Scotland  the  fi'uits  of  Dr.  Seguin's  phi- 
losophical treatises  and  successful  teaching 
were  seen  in  the  organization  of  schools  and 
asylums  for  idiots  at  Highgate,  Colchester, 
Baldovan,  Edinbui^h,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  United  States,  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  subject  by  the  eloquent  letters 
of  Mr.  George  Sumner  to  one  of  the  Boston 
papers,  describing  bis  visits  to  the  schools 
of  Dr.  Seguin  and  M,  Valine,  in  Paris. 
These  letters  were  published  in  1846,  and 
the  attention  of  Dr.  8.  B.  Woodward,  of 
Worcester,  Dr.  F.  F.  Backus,  of  Bochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  the  Blind 
Institution  at  Boston,  were  called  to  them. 
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Dr.  Backus,  then  a  State  senator  in  the  New 
York  legislature,  brought  in  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  for,  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tioa  for  the  trwning  of  idiots,  during  the 
session  of  1846,  and  Dr.  Howe  procured  the 
appointinent  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  idiots  in  Massachusetts,  the 
same  winter.  Both  these  movements  event- 
ually resulted  in  the  establishment  of  insti- 
tntions  for  the  training  of  idiots. — in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1848,  and  in  New  York,  by  rea- 
son of  opposition,  not  until  1861.  Mean- 
time a  younsr  physician  of  Barre,  Mass.,  Dr. 
Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  had  opened  a  private 
school  for  idiot  children  in  his  own  house, 
in  July,  1848,  and  was  endeavoring  to  put 
in  practice  the  principles  of  Seguin.  The 
Masaachnsetts  Experimental  School,  which 
in  1851  became  a  permanent  "  School  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble  Minded  Youth,"  was  first 
oi^anized  in  South  Boston  in  October,  1848. 
As  we  have  said,  Dr.  Seguin  visited  the 
United  States  in  1848,  and  after  spending  a 
little  time  at  South  Boston  and  at  Barre,  re- 
tnmed  to  France,  but  in  1851  came  again 
to  this  country,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  The  New  York  institution,  started 
at  Albany  in  1851,  was  organized  by  Dr. 
Wilbur,  who  has  been  for  almost  twenty- 
two  years  (1873)  its  head,  while  Dr.  Geoi^ 
Brown  succeeded  him  at  Barre.  The  pres- 
ence and  aid  of  Dr.  Seguin  in  these  schools 
at  their  beginning  was  of  inestimable  value. 
He  imbued  the  superintendents  and  teachers 
with  his  enthusiasm  and  patience  as  well  as 
with  his  principles  of  education,  and  the 
really  remarkable  success  of  the  American 
schools  for  training  idiot  children,  a  success 
vastly  greater  than  has  been  attained  in 
other  countries,  is  due,  in  large  meaaure,  to 
the  admirable  works  and  still  more  admira- 
ble drill  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  their 
firesence,  by  Dr.  S^uin.  Undoubtedly  he 
oond  in  these  teachers  and  superintendents 
those  who  were  apt  to  learn,  and  who  pos- 
sessed the  ability  to  carry  ont  successfnlly 
the  principles  which  he  had  imparted ;  but 
very  few  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  in- 
structed by  so  skillful  a  teacher.  After  de- 
voting several  years  to  the  promotion  of 
these  institutions,  and  the  still  wider  intro- 
duction of  the  phyaiolc^ical  method  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Seguin  settled  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  at  first  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
and  subsequently  in  New  York  city;  but 
that  he  has  not  lost  his  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  idiots  is  evident  from  his  publica- 


Treatment  by  the  Physiological  Method " 
(1866);  and  "New  Facts  Concerning  Id- 
iocy" (1868).  He  is  now  eng^ed  in  ap- 
plying the  same  principles  to  the  education 
of  children  generally. 

The  "  PeTinsylvania  Training  School  for 
Feeble  Minded  Children,"  at  Media,  was  or- 
ganized at  first  at  Germantown,  in  1863,  by 
Mr.  J.  B.Richards,  who  wasforatime  a  teach- 
er in  the  South  Boston  school,  and  was  as- 
sisted, after  its  establishment  in  the  building 
erected  by  the  State  for  its  accommodation 
at  Media,  by  Dr.  Seguin.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  of  this  class  of  institutions. 

The  Ohio  Asylum  for  Imbecile  and  Feeble 
Minded  Youth,  at  Columbus,  was  founded 
in  1867,  and  the  Kentucky  Institution,  at 
Frankfort,  about  the  same  time.  The  Con- 
necticut Institution  (private),  at  Lakeville,  was 
opened  in  1858,  by  Dr.  Kmght;  and  the  Illi- 
nois Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Jacksonville,  in 
1865.  There  are  now  in  actual  operation, 
under  State  organization  or  aid,  nine  insti- 
tutions, and  others  will   soon  be  formed. 

Dr.  Seguin  lays  down  in  his  work  on 
"  Idiocy "  a  distinction  which  is  worth  ob- 
serving, viz.,  that  the  imbecile,  though  appa- 
rently more  promising,  is  really  a  more 
hopeless  subject  for  treatment  than  the  help- 
less and  wholly  nndeveloped  idiot.  Epilepsy 
too,  which  often  accompanies  imbecility,  and 
sometimes  idiocy,  is  an  almost  fatal  barrier 
to  improvement.  It  is,  then,  an  encouraging 
result  that,  taking,  as  the  State  institutions 
do  take,  all  classes,  from  seventy  to  eighty 
per  cent,  are  very  greatly  improved,  and 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  become 
self-supporting,  and  as  intelligent  and  sound 
of  mind  as  the  average  of  working  men. 
Several  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
fidelity  and  good  conduct  in  very  trying  po- 
sitions. About  3,000  have  been  dismissed 
as  decidedly  improved  and  benefited  since 
the  opening  of  tnese  institutions,  and  more 
than  nine  hundred  are  now  under  instruction. 

The  census  of  1870.gives  the  whole  num- 
ber of  idiotic  persons  in  the  United  States 
as  24,527,  but  on  this  subject  the  returns 
are  not  very  reliable.  The  demented  and 
fetuous  are  included,  and  probably  also 
many  who,  though,  to  use  an  old  Saxon 
word,  underwitted,  are  yet  far  from  being 
idiotic.  On  the  other  hand,  many  eccentric, 
feeble-minded,  and  perhaps  really  idiotic 
children,  are  omitted  in  conaequpnce  of  the 
pride    and    sensitiveness    of    parents    and 
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friends.     The  table  appended  gives  many 
particulars  of  the  Idiot  AsylumB. 

(4.)  Hospitais  and  Asyluna  far  the  Insane. 

We  shall  not  discuss  h'ere  the  influence 
which  Education  exerts  iu  producing  or  in- 
creasing insanity ;  thai  it  does  exert  some 
influence  to  that  effect  is  univerealiy  admit- 
ted ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  mostly  in 
two  directions ;  one,  where  the  culture  of 
the  faculties  is  not  uniform  in  its  character, 
and  the  mind  is,  consequently,  not  well  bal- 
anced, some  faculties  being  overstrained, 
and  others  comparatively  undeveloped;  the 
other,  where  from  too  close  application,  or 
inordinate  ambition  for  acquinng  knowl- 
edge, the  physical  powers  are  neglected,  aud 
disease  or  infirmity  of  the  body,  induced  by 
iusufiicient  exercise  and  recreation,  commu- 
nicates itself  to  the  overwrought  brain  and 
causes  the  worst  and  most  hopeless  form  of 
insanity.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
hard  study  ever  killed  a  man  or  made  him 
ifisane  nnless  it  was  coupled  with  violation 
of  the  physiological  laws  of  life  and  health. 

But  it  is  not  these  connections  of  insanity 
with  intellectual  culture  that  we  have  here 
to  discuss.  We  are  only  called  to  notice  the 
instances,  stilt  rare,  though  much  more  com- 
mon than  they  were,  where  the  prosecution 
of  some  studies,  the  exercises  of  a  school,  or 
the  use  of  what  may  be  called  educational 
appliances  or  adjuvants,  have  been  resorted 
to  as  means  of  "ministering  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased ;"  and,  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
allude  incidentally  to  the  great  and  benefi- 
cial influence  which  the  wide  diffusion  of 
education,  especially  of  scientific  education, 
has  had  iu  the  amelioration  of  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  within  the  past  fifty  .years. 

The  cruelty  with  which  the  insane  were 
treated  from  fifty  to  eighty  years  ago  may 
well  excite  our  wonder  and  horror.  The 
poor  unfortunate,  bereft  of  reason,  was, 
while  in  that  condition,  an  object  of  both 
terror  and  loathing;  the  notion  had  gained 
credence  that  the  mortification  of  the  body 
by  whipping  and  beating  was  the  readiest 
cure  for  the  affliction,  and  blows  and  lashes 
were  rained  upon  him  till  his  tormenters 
were  weary  with  their  exertions;  the  poor 
victim  was  chained,  exposed  to  the  intense 
cold  of  winter  and  the  equally  intense  heat 
of  summer  with  but  scanty  and  filthy  rai- 
ment; their  food  was  coarse  and  repulsive, 
and  their  whole  condition  one  fitted  to  ex- 
<ate  the  pity  of  the  hardest  heart  The 
few  asylums  for  lunatics,  aud  they  were  very 


few  in  this  country,  resorted  to  chains  and 
handcufls,  to  hai-sh  treatment  and  prison 
fare,  though  they  were  better  than  the  alms- 
houses, jails,  and  private  pens  in  which  tb» 
great  mass  of  the  insane  were  confined. 
But  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  EH  Todd,  in  the 
Connecticut  Ketreat  for  the  Insane,  in  1823, 
a  wiser  system  of  treatment  was  inaugurated, 
and  the  blessed  results  of  kindness  and  ten- 
derness, combined  with  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  its  connection 
with  the  abnormal  manifestations  of  insanity, 
has  revolutionized  the  condition  of  institu- 
tions devoted  to  this  class  of  unfortunates. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  within  a  few 
years  past  to  draw  the  thonghts  away  from 
the  delusions  and  hallucinations  connected 
with  its  disordered  condition,  and  to  cansft 
it  to  occupy  itself  with  some  form  of  study 
or  mental  exercise.  In  some  of  the  Insane 
hospitals  there  are  classes,  where  often  both 
teacher  and  taught  are  patients;  in  others 
there  are  courses  of  scientific  lectures;  in 
others  the  study  of  our  own  literature  and 
that  of  other  nations  is  encouraged ;  some 
pursue  art-  studies,  or  practice  drawing, 
painting  or  designing;  others  are  pursuing 
philological  studies;  for  still  others,  physi- 
cal science  in  some  of  its  branches  is  a  favo- 
rite pursuit;  while  to  many  horticulture,  the 
care  and  rearing  of  plants  and  flowers,  or' 
the  exorcises  and  games  of  the  gymnasium, 
afford  the  needed  recreation.  Libraries  and 
reading-rooms  have  come  to  be  a  necessity 
for  these  hospitals,  and  in  most  cases  nearly 
all  the  patients  avail  themselves  of  them. 
One  result  of  this  great  change  in  the  meth- 
ods of  treatment  has  been  to  increase  greatly 
the  number  of  cures  of  insane  persons. 
Another  apparent  but  probably  not  real  re- 
sult has  been  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
insane  patients.  New  Asylums  or  Hospitals 
for  the  insane  arc  constantly  erected,  and  no 
sooner  are  they  completed  than  they  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much 
that  there  is  such  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  insane,  as  that  old  cases, 
hitherto  concealed,  are  constantly  coming  to 
light,  under  this  humane  treatment.  There' 
is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  insane,  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease being  probably  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  general  population,  a  con- 
sequence of  the  existing  fest,  pushing  life  of 
our  people ;  but  many  thousands  of  the  ia'- 
sanc  are  now  treated  in  hospitals,  who, 
under  the  old  regime,  would'  hsve  been  cwk 
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cealed  in  theii-  homes,  and  their  disease,  and 
even  tlieir  existence  hardly  known  to  the 
most  iutiiriftte  friends  of  the  family.  The 
great  desideratum  now  is  a  Training  School 
for  attendants  and  nurses  for  this  class  of 
patients,  as  was  suggosted  by  Dr.  Todd  in 
1830,  and  the  introduction  of  Charitable 
Oiders  into  tbeir  management,  like  that 
wliich  has  charge  of  the  Mount  Hope  in- 
stitution near  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Tae  census  of  1870  gives  the  whole  nnm- 
ber  of  insane  persons  in  the  United  States 
as  37,382,  of  whom  23,161  are  natives  and 
11,221  of  foreign  birth.  This  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  truth,  certainly  not  in  ex- 
cess of  it.  The  number  of  insane  hospitals 
in  the  United  States  in  1870  was  58,  and 
four  or  five  have  been  opened  since.  The 
number  of  patients  was  in  1870  15,598.  It 
ia  probably  now  (1873)  at  least  17,000. 
Very  many  incurable  casjs,  wliei-e  the  in- 
sanity is  of  a  mild  type,  are  at  large,  and 
many  more  are  in  alms-honses.  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  Western  States,  there  are  in  many  of 
the  la^or  alms-houses  departments  for  in- 
curable insane  paupers. 

D  ItEFOnMiTOBT  SCHOOLS  AND 


Although  there  are  occasional  indications 
that  individual  philanthropists,  like  the  be- 
nevolent Cardinal  Odescalcfai  at  Rome,  and 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  England,  had  clear  per- 
ceptions of  the  evil  of  leaving  vagrant  and 
morally  endangered  children  as  well  as  ju- 
venile delinquents,  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tions to  a  vie wus life, yet  apart  fromascliool 
established  partially  for  them  by  the  former 
in  1586,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  serious 
movement  in  their  behalf  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  school  and  home  for 
vagrant  and  vicious  boys  at  Rome,  by 
Giovanni  Borgi,  (better  known  as  Tata 
Giovanni,  or  Papa  John,)  in  1786  or  1787, 
and  the  oi^nization  of  the  "  Philanthropic 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  "  at 
London  in  1788.  This  last,  originally  es- 
tablished on  the  family  plan,  soon  became  a 
latge  establishment,  in  which  a  great  number 
of  boys  were  congregated  and  employed  in 
different  branches  of  manufacture,  having 
also  a  probationary  school  of  reform  for  the 
more  vicious  and  criminal  of  its  inmates. 
In  1816,  a  largo  farm  was  purchased  at  Red 
Hill,  near  Keigate,  Snri'ey,  agriculture  and 
horticulture  were  substituted  tor  mechanical 
and  manutaetui'ing  pursuits,  and  the  family 


system  for  the  congregated.  Since  that 
period  the  number  of  family  reformatories, 
as  they  are  called,  has  greatly  increased  in 
Great  Britain.  On  the  continent  the  em- 
inent success  of  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural refoi-matories  of  Mettray,  Horn, 
Ruysselede,  and  many  others  of  more  recent 
origin,  has  attracted  general  attention. 

In  this  country  the  first  institution  in- 
tended for  the  reformation  of  vicious  and 
criminal  children,  was  the  "  New  York 
House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents," 
incorporated  in  1834,  and  opened  January 
1,  1825.  Its  founders  were  John  Griscom, 
Isaac  Collins,  James  W.  Gerard,  and  Hugh 
Maxwell,  all  at  the  time  members  of  a. 
"  Societj-  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism 
and  Crime,"  which  had  been  forined  in 
1818.  The  institution  thus  founded  has 
had  a  steady  growth,  as  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  in  the  city  has  been  attended 
by  a  mora  than  eorresponding  augmenta- 
tion of  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents. 
At  the  end  of  forty-eight  years  from  its  first 
opening  it  oecnpiea  a  tract  of  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  acres  on  the  sonthern  end  of 
Randall's  Island,  in  the  East  River,  and  its 
colossal  buildings,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
over  five  hundred  thousand  dollai's,  ftirnish 
ample  accommodations  for  school- rooms, 
lodging-rooms,  dining-rooms,  and  workshops 
for  1,000  children,  and  usually  have  in  the 
institution  more  than  900. 

In  1826,  a  "House  of  Reformation,"  on 
a  siiuilar  plan,  was  established  in  Boston, 
and,  in  1828,  a  "House  of  Refuge"  in 
Phi  lade!  jibia.  Similar  institutions  have 
since  been  oi^nized  in  New  Orleans,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  W'estboro',  Mass.,  Cincinnati, 
Providence,  Pittsburg,  West  Meriden.  Conn., 
St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Louisville,  and  perhaps 
some  other  points  in  different  States. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these 
institutions  are,  that  those  committed  to 
them  have  generally  been  arrested  for 
crime,  and  have  either  been  sentenced  to 
the  House  of  Refuge,  in  lieu  of  a  sentence 
to  jail  or  state  prison,  or  have  been  sent  to 
these  institutions  without  sentence,  in  the 
hope  of  their  reformation.  They  are  sup- 
ported, directly  or  indirectly  from  the  public 
treasury,  (the  New  York  house  receives  an 
appropriation  of  $40  for  each  child  from  the 
state  treasury,  from  $15,000  to  120,000 
from  the  city  treasury,  and  a  lai^e  sum  from 
theatrical  licenses).  In  most,  or  all  of  them, 
the  children  are  employed  in  some  branch 
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of  raanufaoture,  or  some  mechanic  art,  for 
from  five  to  eight  hours  perday,  and  receive 
from  three  to  five  hours'  instruction  in 
school.  In  all  there  is  more  or  less  religious 
and  moral  instrnction  imparted,  having  in 
view  their  permanent  reformation  from  evil 
habita  and  practices.  In  all,  or  nearly  all, 
they  are  confined  at  night  in  celt^like  dor- 
mitories, into  which  they  are  securely 
lucked,  and  their  labor,  during  the  day,  is 
ander  strict  supervision,  and  is  generally 
formed  out  to  contractors.  High  walls  and 
a  strict  police  are  mainly  relied  on  to  pre- 
vent escape,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so,  or 
any  act  of  insubordination,  is  usually  pun- 
ished with  considerable  though  not  perhaps 
unmerited  severity.  The  managers  gener- 
ally possess  and  exercise  the  power  of  in- 
denturing those  children  who,  aiH*r  a  longer 
or  shorter  stay,  seem  to  be  reformed,  even 
though  the  period  of  their  sentence  has  not 
been  completed.  A  considerable  number 
who  have  been  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge 
on  eompliunt  of  their  parents,  are,  after  a 
time,  delivered  to  them  on  application ;  but 
a  large  proportion  of  these  do  not  do  wet!. 
Of  the  others,  it  is  believed  that  from  fifty 
to  soventy-iivo  per  cent,  reform,  at  least  so 
&r  as  to  become  quiet  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. Of  those  who  do  not  reform,  some, 
after  discharge  at  the  end  of  their  term,  are 
soon  recommitted ;  others  are  sent  to  sea,  and 
perhaps  amid  the  hardships  of  a  sailor's  life 
become  reformed ;  others  retnrn  to  the 
vicious  associations  from  which  they  were 
originally  taken,  and  after  a  few  months  or 
years  of  crime,  find  their  place  among  the  in- 
mates of  the  county  or  convict  prisons,  meet 
a  violent  death,  or  fill  a  drunkard's  grave. 

These  institutions  necessarily  combine  too 
much  of  the  character  of  a  prison  with  that 
of  the  school,  and  while  their  main  object 
is  the  reformation  rather  than  the  punish- 
ment of  the  young  offender,  they  retain  so 
many  penal  features  that  they  are  objects 
of  dread  and'  dislike  to  many  parents  and 
guardians  whose  children  or  wards  would  be 
materially  benefited  by  their  discipline. 

This  feature  of  their  management  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  another  class  of  re- 
formatories which,  though  sometimes  assum- 
ing similar  names,  are  essentially  different 
both  in  the  character  of  their  inmates  and 
in  the  methods  adopted  for  their  reforma- 
tion. These  methods  are  indeed  quite  di- 
verse in  the  institutions  coming  under  this 
general  head,  and  are  to  some  extent  the 


reflection  of  the  differing  views  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  them. 

The  subjects  taken  in  charge  by  those  re- 
formatories are  somewhat  younger  on  the 
average  than  those  of  the  hunaes  of  refuge ; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  only  guilty  of 
vagrancy  and  the  vicious  habits  of  a  street 
life,  or  at  the  worst,  of  petty  pilferings  and 
thefts;  they  have  not  been,  in  most  in- 
stances, tried  for  any  crime  against  the  laws, 
or  if  they  have,  their  tender  age  has  justified 
the  magistrate  in  withholding  a  sentence. 

When  admitted  to  the  reformatory,  which 
is  usually  done  on  a  magistrate's  warrant, 
tliey  undei^o  a  thorough  ablution,  and  are 
clothed  in  plain,  neat  garments  having  no 
distinguishing  mark,  are  well  fed,  and  care- 
fully taught  and  watched  over,  and  the  ut- 
most pains  are  taken  to  eradicate  their  evil 
habits,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  their 
teachers  and  those  who  have  them  in  chaise 
are  their  best  friends  and  seek  their  good. 
Their  past  history  is  never  alluded  to,  and  is 
generally  known  only  to  the  superintendent. 
In  these  establish  men ts  there  are  no  dormi- 
tory cells,  and  severe  punishment  is  seldom 
fonnd  necessary.  The  labor  of  the  pupils  is 
seldom   regarded  as  a  matter  of  much  im- 

iiortance,  though  in  some  instances  three, 
our,  or  five  hours  a  day  are  spent  in  some 
light  employment.  From  these  institutions 
escapes  are  unfrequent,  and  in  most  cases 
the  children  form  a  strong  attachment  for 
their  teachers.  In  some  instances  they  are 
broken  np  into  groups  or  families  of-twenty 
or  thirty  persons,  each  having  its  "  house 
fether  "  and  mother,  and  its  "  elder  brother," 
if  the  pupils  are  boys,  and  its  matron  or 
"  mother,  and  eldest  sister  or  aunt,  if  they 
are  girls.  These  officers  teach  them  and 
perform  the  duties  indicated  by  their  titles 
in  such  a  way  as  to  supply,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  place  of  those  natural  relations  of 
whose  judicious  influence  they  are  deprived. 
One  of  these  reformatories  is  a  ship,  and  the 
pupils  are  taught  all  the  duties  reqnired  of 
an  able-bodied  seaman,  and  the  order  and 
discipline  are  similar  to  those  of  the  naval 
school  ships.  They  are  taught,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  common -school  studies,  naviga- 
tion, and  after  a  few  months'  instruction  aro 
in  demand  for  the  mercantile  marine,  where 
th^  not  unfrequently  are  rapidly  promoted. 
In  most  of  these  institutions  the  pupils 
remain  in  the  reformatory  a  shorter  average 

Eeriod  than  those  who  are  inmates  of  the 
ouses  of  refuge.     In  the  New  York  Jnve- 
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nile  Asylum,  ooe  of  the  most  Buccessfal  of 
these  reformatories,  they  are  usually  inden- 
tured or  discharged  in  sis  to  twelve  months. 
These  institutions  are  usually  supported  by 
the  large  cities,  though  in  a  few  instaucea 
they  are  State  institutions.  The  labor  of 
the  children  being  of  but  little  account,  the 
expense  per  head  per  annum  is  somewhat 
greater  than  in  the  houses  of  refuge,  hat  the 
number  of  reformations  is  also  greater,  and 
may  with  considerable  eerlainty  be  esti- 
mated at  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  eeut^ 
Among  these  institutions  we  m  ly  name  the 
"New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,"  the  "State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls"  at  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  the  "  Massachusetts  School  Ship,"  the 
"Asylum  and  Farm  School"  at  Thompson's 
Island,  Boston,  the  "State  Reform  School" 
at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  the  "  Reform 
School"  at  Chicago,  the  " Cathohc  Protec- 
tories" at  West  Farms,  N.  T.,  the  "State 
Reform  School "  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin, 
the  "  State  Reform  School "  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  the  "State  Reform  Farm"  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  In  the  last,  which  is  the 
earliest  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  the  fam- 
ily or  group  system  for  hoys  in  this  country, 
fruit  culture  is  a  leading  employment  of  the 
inmates,  and  the  term  of  detention  is  longer 
than  at  most  of  the  others. 

In  our  large  cities  there  is  still  another 
class  of  children  for  whom  special  preventive 
t^ncies  are  necessary ;  they  are  not  criminal, 
they  have  not  generally  acquired  vicious 
habits,  hut  they  are  every  way  endangered. 
They  are  often  orphans  or  half  orphans,  and 
frequently  homeless;  many  of  them  are 
children  of  foreign  parents  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  have  had  no  opportunities  of 
education ;  some  are  the  oSspring  of  vicious 
or  intemperate  parents.  The  greater  part 
of  them  obtain  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
begging,  sweeping  crossings,  boot-blacking, 
selling  newspapers,  statuettes,  fruit,  or  small 
wares,  or  organ-grinding.  They  are  all  ex- 
posed to  strong  temptations  to  evil,  and 
nave  acquired  a  kinil  of  defiant  independ- 
ence from  being  driven  so  early  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

For  these  children  it  has  been  felt  that 
some  provision  must  be  made  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  vicious  and  criminal 
courses,  and  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  good  and  intelligent  citizens. 
It  is  from  the  ranks  of  these  and  the  two 
preceding  classes  that  most  of  our  criminals 
Bome,  and  the  frequency  of  burglaries,  high- 


way robberies,  and  crimes  against  the  per- 
son, committed  by  boys  and  youths  from  18 
to  31  years  of  age,  shows  the  necessity  of 
continuing  a  guardianship  over  children 
who  are  under  vicious  influences,  to  as  late 
an  age  as  possible.  The  best  method  of  ac- 
complishing this  desired  end  has  often  been 
discussed,  and  various  plans  have  been  tried 
with  partial  success.  One  oi^anization,  (the 
Children's  Aid  Society,)  with  its  congeners 
in  other  cities,  has  taken  the  ground  that 
these  children  could  be  saved  and  perma- 
nently reformed  by  gathering  them  up,  and 
without  any  special  training  or  attempts  at 
refonning  them,  sending  them  to  the  West 
and  placing  them  in  good  families  in  the 
country.  With  a  part  of  these  children, 
those  most  amenable  to  good  influences,  this 
plan  has  proved  beneficial,  but  the  very  large 
class  of  reckless  and  morally  depraved  chil- 
dren, all  whose  associations  had  been  impuro 
and  vicious,  have  become  leaders  in  iniquity 
wherever  they  have  gone.  It  should  be 
said,  in  justice  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
that  this  deportation  of  eiiildren  to  the 
West  has  been  but  one  department  of  ita 
work ;  that  it  mwntains,  also,  numerous  in- 
dustrial schools,  has  Its  boys'  and  girls'  lodg* 
ing  houses,  its  Newsboys'  Lodging  Hoose, 
and  in  man^  ways  seeks  to  promote  the  re- 
form and  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of 
these  morally  endangered  children.  Other 
institutions  have  their  schools,  homes,  and 
missions  for  these  children,  where  they  giye 
them  a  good  common  school  education  and 
moral  training,  teach  them  the  rudiments  of 
music,  employ  them  in  some  of  the  simpler 
trades,  and  try  to  rouse  their  ambition  to 
become  worthy  and  intelligent  men  and 
women.  Of  this  class  of  reformatories,  act- 
ing wholly  voluntarily  and  not  sustained 
by  States  or  cities  as  such,  are  the  Five 
Points  Mission,  and  Five  Points  House  of 
Industry,  The  Little  Wanderers'  Home,  in 
New  York,  The  Children's  Aid  Society  and 
the  Industrial  Scliools  of  Brooklyn,  and 
similar  institutions  in  all  our  large  and  some 
of  our  smaller  cities.  Many  of  these  chil- 
dren are  adopted  or  otherwise  placed  in 
families  in  the  country,  though  not  usually 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  city.  Many  of 
the  boys  go  into  manufactories  or  learn  s 
trade,  and  employment  is  also  found  for  the 
girls  in  manufactories,  binderies,  Ac,  But 
even  with  these  helps  to  an  honest  and  vir- 
tuona  life,  there  is  the  evil  influence  of 
vicious  associates,  and  the  physically ,  and 
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morally  degrading  surromidings  of  life  in 
the  crowded  tenement  houses,  to  undo  the 
good  which  has  been  done  in  their  inatruc- 
iion  and  training, 

The  Homes  for  the  Friendless,  Houses  of 
Shelter,  Homes  for  Friendless  Girls,  Female 
Christian  Homes,  HoDses  of  Mercy,  &c., 
&c.,  form  still  another  class  of  institutions 
which  give  shelter,  protection  and  instnie- 
tion  to  young  children  and  friendless  girls, 
■who  would  bo  the  prey  of  the  destroyer  but 
for  their  care.  The  work  of  these  institu- 
tions is  wholly  beneficent,  and  though  they 
may  not  save  all  from  the  paths  of  vice,  yet 
they  accom[)lish,  perhaps,  a  larger  per  ceiiti^ 
of  good  than  any  of  the  others.  Still  another 
class  of  reform atoiy  institations,  in  which, 
however,  the  education  is  almost  exclusively 
moral  and  industrial,  are  those  for  fallen 
women  and  those  who  have  been  exposed  to 
terrible  temptations;  the  Magdalen  Asy- 
lums, Houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  St. 
Banabas  Houses,  Midnight  Missions,  Female 
Homes  of  Prison  Associations,  &c.,  &c. 
Of  late  years,  these  institutions  have  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse,  and  under  the  control 
and  superintendence  of  philanthropic  and 
able  Christian  women,  they  are  meeting 
■with  great  success  in  the  reformation  of 
these  wanderers  from  virtue.  There  are  also 
now  associations  having  for  their  object  the 
reformation  and  restoration  to  an  honest 
and  npright  life  of  discharged  convicts,  in 
most  of  our  largo  cities;  and  they  also  look 
after  those  who,  through  ignorance,  sudden 
temptation,  or  the  malice  of  others,  have 
been  arrested  and  committed  to  our  prist 
and  houses  of  detention. 

The  number  of  Houses  of  Eefnge  {< 
first  class)  is  1 7,  the  cost  of  their  buildings 
and  grounds  is  somewhat  more  than 
$2,500,000,  and  the  anuual  cost  of  their 
maintenance  about  1700,000,  Of  the  Jave- 
nile  Asylums  and  Reform  Schools  of  the 
milder  grade  there  are  fourteen,  the  cost  of 
their  buildings  and  grounds  about  $1,- 
700,000,  and  the  annum  expenditure  about 
$450,000.  TTie  average  annual  earnings  of 
the  inmates  of  the  two  classes  of  reformato- 
ries is  about  $260,000.  The  number  of 
children  in  both  is  somewhat  more  than 
8,000. 

Of  the  institutions  of  the  third  class,  it  v. 
impossible  to   give  any  approximately  full 
statistics.     They   are   not  nnder   State 
municipal  control,  and  though  very  nui 
rous,  and  representing  a  very  large  amount 


of  investment  and  annual  expenditure,  they 
entirely  the  offspring  of  private  benefi- 
ce. In  the  city  of  New  York  alone  thera 
nearly  forty  of  them,  and  a  propoition- 
ate  number  in  other  large  cities.  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  fourth  class,  in  which  the 
reformatory  element  dominates  the  educa- 
tional, are  also  very  numerous,  and  wholly 
sustfnned  and  endowed  by  private  charity. 
That  the  aggregate  investment,  as  well  as 
the  annual  expenditure,  of  these  two  classes 
of  institations  exceeds  many  times  that  of 
the  public  institutions  of  the  iirst  two  classes 
is  obvious,  and  some  of  our  most  careful 
statisticians  have  placed  the  investments  at 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  annual  expenditure  in  the  neighborhood 
of  five  millions.  These  are  at  best  mere 
guesses,  but  from  what  we  know  of  the  in- 
stitutions, are  probably  not  beyond  the 
truth.  No  institutions  of  the  country  re- 
flect more  credit  on  the  national  advance- 
ment and  civilization  than  those  which  have 
for  their  purpose  the  rescue  and  reformation 
of  imperiled  and  vicious  children  and  youth, 
[The  whole  subject  of  Preventive,  Cor- 
rectional and  Eefoi-matory  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  as  developed  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain,  with  special  reference  to 
the  immediate  recognition  of  the  family 
principle  in  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  similar  institutions  and  agencies  in 
this  country,  was  treated  quit*  exhanstively 
in  the  third  volume  of  Barnard's  Ajnerican 
Jou)-nal  of  Education,  in  1857,  and  the  sev- 
eral articles  were  issued  in  a  Supplementary 
Number,  and  in  a  separate  volume  entitled 
Reformatory  Hducalion,  and  distrtbut«d 
widely  among  city  and  state  officials  chai;ged, 
direewy  or  mdirectly,  with  the  administra- 
tion or  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
juvenile  exposure,  delinquency  and  crime. 
While  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
Barnard  issued  a  circular  to  gather  the 
material  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  this 
department  of  educational  institutions  in 
different  Stat«s  and  countries,  and  at  the 
same  time  published  a  very  valuable  paper 
by  Dr.  Wichern,  on  the  Reformatoi'y  In- 
stitutions of  Germany,  which  have  sprung 
up  mainly  on  the  model  of  the  Rough 
House  at  Horn,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  He  did  not  continue  in  office  long 
enough  to  receive  returns  from  his  circular, 
but  he  will  avail  himself  of  recent  publica- 
tions and  personal  observation  to  issue  a 
new  edition  of  the  volume  above  referred  to.] 
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INIBOOUCTION. 

Besides  the  fonnal  instruction  given  in 
institutions  expressly  established  for  Ble- 
meiitiary,  Secondary,  Collegiate,  Professional 
and  Special  Education,  there  are  other  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  which  can  act  on  the 
individual  in  almost  every  stf^e  of  his  intel- 
lectual development,  and  do  act  with  the 
greatest  effect,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
i^er  the  individual  has  passed  beyond  the 
control  of  regular  schools  of  every  kind. 
These  institutions  and  agencies  in  various 
ways  infiaence  the  national  taste,  attainments 
and  character,  and  may  be  considered  to- 

f ether  ander  the  head  of  Supplementary 
Iducation.  We  select  the  two,  as  the  most 
potential  in  onr  niodero  American  civiliza- 
tion outside  of  the  formal  school — the 
Printed  Page  and  the  Living  Voice — the 
Book  and  the  Lecture— the  Library  and  the 
Lyceara,  to  which  sliould  he  added  or  isso- 
ciated,  Occupation. 

(1.)  ThBBnok. 
The  finest  minds  have  exhausted  theii 
powers  of  langus^  in  trying  to  express  ii 
words  the  value  of  Books.  To  Cicero,  the 
orator  and  statesman,  the  volumes  which 
composed  hb  private  libraiy  "  seemed  to  add 
a  soul  to  his  dwelling ;"  to  Bacon,  the  phi- 
losopher and  man  of  affaii's,  "Libraries  are 
as  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  ancient 
saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without 
delusion  and  imposture,  are  preserved ;"  to 
Milton,  the  poet,  and  fervid  apostle  of  reli- 
gious and  civil  liberty,  "A  good  book  is  the 
precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  em- 
Dalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  t<J  a  life 
beyond  lite;"  "  God  be  thanked  for  books," 
says  the  clear,  pure,  and  eloquent  Channing, 
in  his  address  to  young  men  and  working 
men,  which  has  found  an  echo  in  millions  of 
hearts  and  homes — "they  are  the  vt 
the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make 
heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  They 
are  the  true  levelers.  They  give  to  all 
will  faithfully  nse  tliem  the  society  of  the 
and  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how 
poor  I  am — no  matter  though  the  prosper- 
ous and  the  fashionable  wiU  not  enter  my 
ohscnre  dwelling — if  the  Sacred  Writers  will 
enter  and  take  up  their  abode  u 
roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  thrcshhold  to 
sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to 


EO? 

open  to  me  worlis  ot  im-ig  U  on  And 
Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  bis  praLtiLal 
wisdom,  I  shall  not  pme  tor  want  of  mtel 
lectual  companionship 

(2.)  TheLiitng  Voice 

But  as  a  teacher  tor  rousintc  the  dormant 
faculties  ani  ilxingand  adjustina  the  atten 
tion  particuUrly  of  adults  the  hvi  ig  \oice 
is  far  m3re  efhciei  t  an  1  when  associated 
with  hooks  used  in  class  or  in  solitary 
itndy  and  combined  w  th  observation  of 
nature  or  the  actual  proces'ics  of  business 
in  hand — the  living  voice  can  suggest  the 
motne  the  means  and  the  methods  to  sup- 
plement, ra|id)y  a  d  pleasantly  all  defi- 
of  school  instruction 
(3.)  Chmpatim 

No  formal  institut  on  of  instruction,  no 
agency   employed   in  the  class  or   lecture- 

jm,  no  book   however   rich  in  individual 

accumulated  wisdom  can  ompareinthe 
work  of  self-educatun  with  the  processes  of 
the  daily  occupation  of  an  ii  dividual, 
thoughtfully  pursued  m  the  field,  the  house- 
hold, and  the  workshop.  This  is  the  school 
of  New  England  handiness  and  inventions. 


At  the  close  of  the  Revolntion  there  were 
very  few  collections  of  books,  either  public 
or  private,  in  this  country.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  political  works,  and  these  mostly 
pamphlets,  a  very  few  text-books  and  hymn 
books,  one  or  two  editions  of  the  Bible 
printed  from  type  (stereotype  plates  were 
unknown  till  much  later),  and  perhaps  a 
dozen  religious  treatises,  the  books  in  the 
country  were  all  imported  from  Europe, 
and  generally  from  England,  either  in  small 
quantities  by  the  booksellers  or  in  single 
copies  by  individuals.  The  Revolutionary 
War,  though  in  the  end  favorable  to  educa- 
tion and  intelligence,  at  first  was  a  serious 
liindranee  to  both  ;  for  with  the  political  dis- 
enthrallment  of  the  country  from  the  British 
yoke,  there  sprang  «p  a  strong  desire  to  he 
free  from  it  also  in  all  matters  of  trade,  of 
literature,  and  of  education;  and  as  there 
were  very  few  publishers  who  possessed  the 
requisite  capiul  and  daring  to  publish 
books  in  considerable  numbers,  for  which, 
indeed,  in  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  country,  there  would  have  been  but 
little  demand.  A  few  of  the  twelve  or 
thirteen  colics  had  small  libraries.  Of 
tliese  the  largest  was  that  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, wMch,  though  destroyed  by  fire  in 
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1764,  had  by  grept  exertions  brought  up  to 
about,  10,000  volumes  iu  1 783 ;  Yale, 
Princeton,  William  and  Mary,  the  Univerity 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Kings  (now  Colum- 
bia) College  had  each  small  collections, 
though  containing  some  valuable  books ; 
but  none  of  them  much  exceeded,  after  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  war  2,000  volumes,  and 
the  library  of  William  and  Mary  had,  prob- 
ably, not  more  than  1,200  or  1,400.  Brown 
University,  Dartmouth,  and  Eutgers  had 
made  small  beginnings.  There  were  six 
or  seven  small  proprietary  libraries,  the 
largest  being  the  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany and  Loganian  Collection,  founded  by 
Franklin  in  1731,  and  having  in  1783  about 
5,000  volumes;  the  New  York  Society 
Library  at  the .  beginning  of  the  war  con- 
tained 7,000  or  8,000  volumes,  but  the 
British  soldiers  canied  off  its  books  by  the 
tnapsaekful  and  bartered  them  for  grog. 
In  1795  it  had  only  5,000  volumes,  thou^ 
considerable  additions  were  made  to  it  after 
the  war.  The  Kedwood  Library,  at  New- 
port, E.  I.,  was  not  large,  but  had  a  consid- 
erable number  of  very  choice  and  valuable 
books.  The  Charleston  Society  Library 
had  been  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1778.  The  Providence,  Salem,  and  Port- 
land Atheneums,  founded  respectively  in 
1753,  1760,  and  176S,  had  small  collections 
but  well  selected.  Beside  these  there  was 
the  special  library  of  tha  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  State 
Library  of  a  few  hundred  volumes  at  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire.  This  was,  we  be- 
lieve, a  complete  list  of  all  the  public  libra- 
ries of  any  importance  at  the  close  of  the 
Eevolutionary  War.  Nor  was  the  period 
from  the  close  of  the  war  to  1800  favorable 
to  any  considerable  growth  of  either  libra- 
ries or  literary  institutions ;  for  libraries 
being  among  the  outgrowths  of  an  opulent 
and  luxurious  civilization,  we  could  hardly 
loot  for  their  increase  amid  the  poverty  and 
financial  revulsions  which  continued  till  near 
the  close  of  the  last  ceotury.  The  eleven 
colleges,  elsewhere  enumerated,  which  were 
founded  between  1781  and  1800  have  now 
r^peotable  and  some  of  them  very  consid- 
erable libraries,  but  Ihey  are  ail,  or  mainly, 
the  growth  of  the  period  since  1820,  Of 
other  libraries,  there  are  only  three,  and 
those  of  inferior  grade,  which  were  founded 
during  this  period  (1781-1800).  These 
afC  the  Boston  Library  Association,  fonnded 


in  1704,  and  which  now  at  the  end  of 
nearly  80  years  has  about  30,000  volumes ; 
the  Byberry  Library  of  Philadelphia,  found- 
ed the  same  year,  and  one  in  Dublin,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1793,  each  of  which  now 
numbers  2,000  volumes. 

Between  1800  and  1818  there  were  eleven 
Colleges  and  seven  Theological  Seminaries 
founded,  most  of  which  Iwive  now  good, 
and  some  of  them  large  libraries.  To  this 
period  belong  also  the  beginnings  of  the 
Boston  Atheneum,  now  the  fifth  or  sixth 
library  .in  the  country  in  the  number  of  its 
volumes;  the  first  library  of  Congress,  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  in  1814,  the  large 
collection  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  and  the  Ohio  State  Library  at 
Columbus,  the  commencement  of  the  special 
libraries  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Soci- 
ety at  Worcester,  and  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia, 
and  ten  or  twelve  smaller  public  libraries, 
mostly  State,  which  were  originally  estab- 
lished at  the  capitals  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  courts  and  legislators. 

Since  1818,  a  period  of  fifty-four  or  fifty- 
five  years,  about  340  collegiate  institutions, 
more  than  130  schools  of  superior  instruc- 
tion for  girls,  fi(ty-ax  i^ricultural  and 
scientific  schools,  more  than  one  hundred 
theological  institutions,  40  law  schools,  and 
about  90 medicaland pharmaceutical  schools, 
have  been  established,  and  nearly  all  these 
have  libraries  of  greater  or  less  extent,  form- 
ing a  grand  i^regat*  of  over  2,500,000 
volumes;  more  than  thirty  State  libraries 
have  been  founded  with  about  400,000 
volumes — the  largest  being  those  of  New 
York  at  Albany,  with  90,000  volumes; 
Michigan,  with  about  43,000  ;  Ohio,  about 
40,000  ;  Massachusetts,  with  37,000  ;  Maine, 
with  33,000,  and  Virginia  with  about  30,000. 
Within  this  period,  too,  the  great  free 
libraries  of  the  country  have  all  been  estab- 
lished ;  the  Library  of  Congress  in  place  of 
that  destroyed  by  the  British,  and  now 
numbering  246,000  volumes  and  45,000 
pamphlets;  the  Astor,  with  about  170,000 
volumes;  the  Boston  City  Library,  with 
183,000  volumes;  the  Loganian  and  Phila- 
delphia Library  Company,  which  though 
previously  founded,  has  bad  its  principal 
growth  since  1818,  and  under  the  recent 
bequest  of  Dr.  James  Rush  is  likely  to  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  libraries  in  the 
country,  numbering  as  it  now  does  100,000 
volumes;  the  New  Lenox  Library  of  New 
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uuclens  Mr.  Lenox's  own  extensive  and 
yaluable  collectiona;  the  Watkinaon  Public 
Library  of  Reference  at  Hartford,  with 
about  30,000  volumes,  aud  some  sixty  or 
seventy  other  free  libraries  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States,  ranging  from  5,000  to 
28,000  volumes  each.  The  law  regulating 
the  establish ment  and  management  of  free 
town  libraries  in  Massachusetts  has  greatly 
encouraged  their  growth,  and  most  of  the 
cities  and  many  of  the  large  towns  of 
that  State  have  now  good,  though  not  gen- 
erally very  lai^  public  libraries  sustained  by 
the  towns.  A  few  brief  notes  respecting 
some  of  the  largest  of  these  libraries  may 
be  interesting. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  grown  very 
rapidly  within  a  few  years  past,  the  Peter 
Force  Collection  of  American  History,  the 
Smithsonian  Library  being  included  with 
it,  and  since  1869  the  issue  of  copyrights 
being  vested  in  its  chief  librarian,  wHicb  se- 
cures to  it  two  copies  of  es-ery  booh  copy- 
righted in  theUnitcdStates.  Init«346,000 
volumes  there  are  at  least  30,000  duplicates, 
but  it  is  very  rich  in  the  transactions  of  for- 
eign learned  societies,  in  American  local  and 
general  history,  and  indeed  in  history  gene- 
rally ;  and  has  probably,  the  best  collection 
of  works  in  every  department  of  political 
acienee  to  be  found  in  this  country.  '  It  is  a 
lending  library  only  to  members  of  Con- 
gress and  government  oflicials,  but  is  free 
for  reference  and  consultation  to  all  others. 

The  Astor  Library  was  founded  by  a  be- 
quest of  $400,000  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  in 
1844,  but  was  not  opened  till  1854,  when  it 
had  about  80,000  hoots  upon  its  shelves, 
Mr.  William  B.  Astor,  son  of  the  founder, 
has  erected  a  second  bujlding  for  its  exten- 
sion, as  well  as  expended  freely  iu  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$200,000.  Its  present  number  of  volumes 
is  about  170,000.  It  is  not  a  lending 
library,  but  is  open  for  consultation,  with  at) 
conveniences  provided,  for  six.  or  eight  hours 
each  day.  The  Philadelphia  Library  and 
Loganian  Collection  is  one  of  our  oldest 
libmriee,  bnt  has  grown  rapidly  within  a  few 
years  past,  and  is  now  so  largely  endowed 
as  to  be  able  to  take  rank  with  the  'ai^g^st 
in  the  country,  within  a  few  years.  The 
Boston  City  Library,  now  ranting  neit  to 
the  library  of  Congress  among  the  free  libra- 
ries, bas  had  a  wonderfully  rapid  growth 
since  its  foundation  in  1848.  Joshua  Bates, 
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a  native  of  Boston,  bat  long  resident  in 
London,  has  more  right  than  any  other  man 
to  be  considered  its  founder,  as  his  original 
gift  of  $50,000  and  several  thousand  vol- 
umes of  books,  prompted  the  liberality  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  the  city  authorities, 
who  have  done  their  part  nobly  in  fos- 
tering and  providing  for  its  extension.  Of 
its  other  benefactors  we  may  name  Jonathan 
Phillips,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  3.  P.  Bigelow, 
Edward  Everett,  Robert  C.  Winlhrop,  George 
Ticknor,  Theodore  Parker,  and  others.  It 
has  now  neariy  100,000  volumes,  It  is  in 
part  a  lending  library,  and  the  first  great 
free  library  in  the  world  which  has  carried 
the  lending  system  to  such  an  extent.  '  It 
has,  of  course,  its  specialties,  but  the  trustees 
endeavor  to  make  it  complete  as  '  possible 
in  all  departments. 

The  Lenox  Library,,  the  bnildings  for 
which  are  now  (18?3)  erecting  in  New  York, 
will  be,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  val- 
nable  of  American  libraries.  Its  founder, 
with  scholarly  tastes  and  abundant  means, 
has  long  been  engaged  in  collecting  a  private 
library  containing  the  rarest  and  most  vala- 
able  literary  treasures  which  money  could 
purchase.  In  its  collection  of  Bibles,  mis- 
sals, block-boots,  and  indeed  incunabula 
generally,  it  has  no  superior  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  not  more  than  one  or  two  in  Eu- 
rope. This  choice  and  valuable  collection  is 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  grand  library  for 
which  he  is  now  preparing  a  home,  and  in 
which  his  ample  endowment  will  soon  gather 
an  accumulation  of  literary  wealth  which 
will  make  it  a  library  worthy  of  the  great 
American  metropolis. 

There  is  another  class  of  libraries,  usually 
free  for  consultation,  some  of  which  have 
attained,  within  the  past  thirty  years,  to 
considerable  magnitude,  viz.,  those  of  the  liis- 
torical  societies.  Of  these,  the  lai^fest  are : 
the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society's  Li- 
brary, at  Madison,  of  60,500  volumes;  the 
New  York  Historical  Society's  Library,  with 
3 1 ,000  volumes ;  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society's,  in  Brooklyn,  which  in  ten  years 
has  accumulated  nearly  26,t)00  volumes; 
the  MassachusflttB  Historical  Society's,  with 
nearly  19,000  volumes;  the .  Connecticut 
Historical  Society's,  with  about  25,000,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Thomas  Robbina'  valuable  col- 
lection in  ecclesiastical  and  New  England 
history ;  the  Maryland  Historical  Society's, 
with  17,000  volumes  ;  the  Minnesota  Socie- 
ty,   with    13,500  volumes;    the  American 
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Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  about 
52,000  volumes;  and  the  New  E:Dg1and 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  of 
B»3toD,  about  13,000.  Tliere  are  two  or 
tliree  others,  with  lees  than  10,000  volumes 
each.  Several  of  tbe  Scientific  Societies 
atij  Inatitutos  have  special  libraries  of  great 
v^^aeand  cousiderable  magnitude,  the  largest 
being  those  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia,  23,500;  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  also  of  Philadel- 
ptiia,  18,000;  the  Natural  Hist</rj'  Society, 
of  Boston,  13,000  ;  and  the  American  Ipsti- 
tute.  New  York,  10,500. 

Tiie  late  George  Peahody,  among  liis 
other  benefactions,  provided  for  three  or 
four  considerable  libraries ;  that  of  the  Pea- 
botlj  Institute,  at  Baltimore,  having  already 
43,000  volumes  ;  the  Peabody  Institute,  at 
Danvers,  Mass.,  about  30,000  volumes  ;  the 
Institute  at  Peabody,  14,300  volumes;  and 
another  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Other  men  of 
public  spirit  have  t^ndowcd  similar  libraries 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as,  David 
Watkinson,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Silas  Bron- 
soH,  at  Wftterbury,  Conn.,  Ezra  Cornell,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Peter  Cooper,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Cooper  Union,  at  Nevf  York, 

We  come  next  to  the  class  of  Proprietary 
and  so-called  Mercantile  Libraries,  all  lend- 
ing libraries,  and  requiring,  in  addition  to  a 
greater  or  less  endowment,  an  annual  or  life 
subscription  from  all  who  would  participate 
in  the  use  of  tlie  library,  lectures  or  classes. 
Some  of  these  have  attained  to  the  highest 
rank  among  our  great  libraries,  as,  for  in- 
Btanoe,  the  Mercantile  Library,  of  New  York, 
which  has  over  154,000  volumes  ;  the  Bos- 
ton Atheuoam,  which  has  108,000;  the 
Mercantile  Library,  of  Philadelphia,  59,000 ; 
the  Mercantile-  Library,  of  Brooklyn,  which 
has  45,000;  the  Mercantile  Library,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, which  has  42,000 ;  that  of  St.  Louis, 
with  34,000;  the  Providence  Atheneum, 
with  32,000,  the  New  York  Society  Library 
with  the  same  number,  and  Mercantile  Li- 
braries and  Ypung  Men's  Institutes  in  San 
Francisco,  Baltimore,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Bos- 
ton, Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  an4 
other  cities,  with,  libraries  ranging  from 
20,000  to' 30,000  volumes  each. 

The  Yoang  Men's  Christian  Associations 
have  in  many  cases  founded  libraries  which, 
though  seldom  large,  yet  supply,  to  some 
extent,  the  demand  for  books  of  their  mem- 
hers.  The  Association  in  Washington,  D. 
Ct  has,  we  believe,  the  largest  of  fliese  li- 


braries, numbering  abont  13,000  volumes; 
the  others  are  all  under  lO,000  rolumes, 
thongh  several  approximate  that  bumber, 
Tbe  aggregate  number  of  volumes  ia  these 
libraries  exceeds  150,000. 

In  severil  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  there  are  libraries  of  greater  or  loss 
extent  connected  with  the  public  schools ; 
not  always  wisely  selected,  and  in  some 
cases  not  much  used,  but  in  the  aggregate 
forming  a  vast  number  of  books.  The  latest 
school  returns  indicate  that  there  are  more 
than  6,000,000  volumes  in  their  libraries. 

We  have  thns  passed  in  review  the  princi- 
pal public  libraries  of  the  country.  There 
ara  according  to  the  latest  returns;  one 
library  of  about  2.10,000  volumes;  three  of 
over  170,000;  one  of  over  150,000;  two  of 
over  100,000 ;  two  of  over  90,000 ;  five  of 
over  60,000;  seven  of  over  40,000 ;  twenty- 
one  of  over  30,000 ;  fifty  of  over  20,000 ; 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  over  10,000 ;  and 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  5,000  and 
over.  The  total  aggregate  of  volumes  in 
college.  State,  national,  proprietary,  subscrip- 
tion, free,  town,  and  school  libraries  is  veiy 
nearly  twelve  millions  volumes,  and  is  in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  libraries, 
containing,  in  their  totality,. a  vast  number 
of  volumes,  and  in  many  cases  of  consider- 
able size  and  value,  viz.,  the  Sunday  School 
libraries.  Few  of  these  contain  less  than 
200  volumes,  and  many  of  tbem  have  up- 
wards of  1,000.  More  than  6,000  difler- 
ent  works  have  been  published  fur  these 
libraries  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
by  the  publishing  societies  and  private  pub- 
lishers, and  large  drafts  are  also  made  by  the 
larger  schools  on  English  publications,  and 
those  intended  for  adults.  Estimating  the 
number  of  these  schools  at  58,000,  or  about 
two-thirds  the  number  of  churches,  and  the 
volumes  in  each  library  at  200,  we  have 
more  than  11,000,000  volumes  collected  in 
these  humble  libraries. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  rapid 
growth  of  public  libraries  has  Stimulated 
gentlemen  of  wealth  and  intellectual  tastes 
to  collect  private  libraries  of  considerable 
extent,  and  in  many  cases  devoted  to  some 
specialty.  In  many  cases  these  collections, 
on  the  death  of  their  owners,  or  siometlmes 
during  their  lives,  come  into  the^osse^ion 
of  some  great  public  library,  adding  greatly 
to  its  value  in  certain  directions.  T^us  the 
magniScont  private  library  of  James  Lenox, 
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to  which  we  have  already  alhided,  is  to  fomi 
the  nucleus  of  the  Fjenox  Library  ;  the  fine 
collectioD  of  works  on  the  fine  arts,  of  Rev. 
J!>r.  Magoon,  has  hecome  tlie  property  of 
Vassar  College,  and  the  life-long  accumula- 
tions of  the  late  Peter  Force,  in  American 
general  and  local  history,  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  so 
of  the  collections  of  Spanit^h  literature  of 
Mr.  Tieknor,  There  are  said  to  be,  in  the 
city  of  New  York  alone,  fifty  private  libra- 
ries, containing  10,000  volumes  or  more 
each,  and  in  Boston  quite  as  many,  Phila- 
delphia has  also  a  large  number,  while  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  have 
each  their  fair  share.  So,  too,  had  Chicago 
before  the  great  fire  destroyed  the  accumu- 
lations of  books  which  her  wealthy  citizens 
had  made  in  many  years  of  liberal  expendi- 
tnre.  Brooklyn  has  fof  some  years  past 
been  noted  for  its  valuable  private  collec- 
tions, and  those  of  Henry  C,  Murphy,  J. 
Carson  Brevoort,  T,  W.  Field,  A.  J.  Spooner 
and  others,  in  local  and  general  history  and 
geography,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  and  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher  in  Christology  and  general 
English  literature,  and  of  several  other  gen- 
tlemen in  illustrated  and  costly  productions, 
are  specially  noteworthy.  Of  other  remark- 
able collections  of  works  illustrating  Ameri- 
can history,  the  most  valuable  are  those 
of  Gieorge  Brinley  of  Hartford,  George  W. 
Greene  of  Providence,  George  Bancroft,  W. 
J.  Davis,  William  Menziee,  and  J.  R.  Brod- 
head  of  New  York,  J,  L.  Motley  and  Robert 
C  Winthrop  of  Boston,  The  library  of 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Conn,,  is 
more  complete  on  the  subject  of  education 
than  any  other  in  the  country ;  that  of  Rev. 
Barnas  Sears,  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  is  very 
full  on  some  departments  of  the  same  sub- 
ject; that  of  S.  Austin  Allibone,  of  Phila- 
tlelphia,  is  remarkable  for  its  collections  on 
English  biography,  literature  and  criticism ; 
that  of  W,  Parker  Foulke,  of  the  same  city, 
on  prisons  and  prison  discipline  ;  that  of  C, 
L.  Bushnell  on  numismatics;  that  of  J.  A. 
Stevens,  Jr.,  on  the  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  those  of  Messrs.  W.  P.  Chapman,  R. 
G.  White,  and  J.  W.  Wallack,  on  dramatic 
and  especially  Shakspearean  literature ; 
that  of  D.  W.  Fiske,  on  Scandinavian  litera- 
ture; that  of  Rev.  W.  R.  Williams,  on 
Welch  Literature  and  Ecclesiastical  History ; 
that  of  R.  U.  Hunt,  on  architecture ;  those 
of  Rev,  Dr.  Forbes,  Rev.  Dr.  H,  B.  Smith, 
Rev.    Dr.    E,    F,   Hatfield,  Rev.  Dr.  a  H. 
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Tj-ng,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  on  theol- 
ogy, ecclesiastical  biography,  and  patristic 
literature. 

There  are,  in  connection  with  many  of 
our  benevolent  and  humane  institutions, 
special  libraries  containing  100  to  1,000 
volumes  each,  devoted  to  the  particular 
work  of  those  institutions.  Some  of  these 
we  have  already  enumerated.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  others,  are  the  col- 
lections of  works  on  Deaf  Mute  instruction 
in  the  American  Asylum  ior  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Hartford,  and  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  the  collec- 
tion of  Bibles  in  all  langu^es  and  of  all 
dates,  of  the  American  Bible  Society ;  the 
early  versions,  codices  and  fac  similes,  and 
the  extensive  collections  of  works  on  biblical 
criticism  and  exegesis,  procured  by  the 
American  Bible  Union  for  the  nse  of  it« 
translators;  the  library  of  the  American 
Congregational  Union  in  Boston,  remarkable 
for  its  religions  periodical  literature ;  that  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  containing  not  only  a  vast 
amount  of  missionary  literature,  hnt  nearly 
a  complete  set  of  all  the  publications  issuei 
by  its  missionaries ;  that  of  the  New  York 
.Geographical  Society,  very  full  on  geograph- 
ical topics ;  that  of  the  Lyceum  of  I^tural 
History,  of  New  York,  now  deposited  with 
the  Mert^ntile  Library  of  iJiat  city,  and  re- 
markable for  its  collections  of  the  transac- 
tions of  Foreign  societies;  and  that  of  the 
National  Prison  Association,  which,  though 
recently  established,  has  a  very  complete 
collection  of  both  American  and  Foreign 
Works  on  Piisons,  Punishment  and  Prison 
Discipline.  The  following  table  gives  a  litt 
of  the  principal  libraries  of  the  country, 
with  the  date  of  thfir  organization  and  the 
number  of  volumes,  as  near  as  can  be  mcmt- 
tained,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872, 

n.   THE  LTCECU  ASD  OTHER   LBOTOHS  tKBTrTUTIOI*. 

The  origination  of  the  lyceum  as  a  means 
of  mutual  instruction  in  this  country  is  due, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
His  "  club  for  mutual  improvemejit"  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1727,  and  after 
forty  years'  existence  became  the  basis  of 
the  American  Philosophicfll  Society.  There 
probably  were  other  soeietiea  for  mntnal 
improvement  ot^nized  in  different  towns 
and  citia*  of  the  conutry,  during  the  hun- 
dred years  that  followed  ibe  organisation  -tt 
Franklin's  club ;  hut  there  are  no  records 
of  any  such  in  the  possession  of  the  pabBc, 
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previous  to  1834,  when  Timothy  CI axtou, 
»n  English  mechnnic,  succeeded  iu  founding 
one,  or  rather  in  modifying  a  reading  socie- 
ty, which  had  been  in  existence  for  five 
years,  into  what  was  really  a  lyceum,  in  the 
vill^e  of  Methnen,  Mass.  Its  esercises 
were  weekly,  and  in  the  following  order: 
the  first  week,  reading  by  all  the  members  ; 
the  second  weet,  reading  by  one  member 
selected  for  the  purpose ;  the  third  week, 
an  original  lecture;  the  fourth  week,  discus- 
sion. In  182S,  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook,  then 
of  Derby,  Conn.,  eommunicated  to  the 
Amsricaa  Journal  of  Sducation,  then  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  William  Russell,  his  riews 
on  tlie  subject  of  "  Atsocialions  of  Adalts 
for  the  Purpose  of  Mutual  Education," 
in  which  were  contained  the  germs  of  the 
plan  of  the  Lyceum,  as  subsequently  devel- 
oped by  him  in  his  lectures  and  publica- 
tioDs.  From  the  first,  his  views  were  of 
wider  scope  than  the  organization  of  a  mere 
local  association ;  they  comprehended  the 
establishment  of  such  associations  in  every 
town  and  village,  and  their  union,  by  repre- 
sentation, in  county,  state,  and  national  or- 
ganizations. Tbey  contemplated  also,  not 
only  mutual  iustrnction  in  the  sciences,  but 
the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  science,  art,  and 
morals;  the  collection  of  hbraries,  and  of 
cabinets  of  minerals  and  other  articles  of 
natural  or  artificial  production,  to  be  in- 
creased and  enlarged  by  mutaal  exchanges, 
by  the  difierent  associations.  Lectures  and 
practical  agricultural  occupation,  the  results 
of  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  materially 
diminish  the  cost  of  instruction,  also  formed 
»  part  of  his  pro^amme. 

The  first  association  formed  in  accordance 
with  this  plan  was  oi^anized  at  Millbary, 
Mass.,  by  Mr.  Holbrook  himself,  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  and  was  called  "  Mill 
bury  Lyceum,  No.  1,  Branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lyceum."     Other  towns  soon  after 
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\,  and  these  were  combined  i 


few  months  later  into  the  Worcester  County 
Lyceum.  Not  long  after,  the  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  Lyceum,  with  its  constituent 
towii  lyceums,  was  established ;  Rev.  Samuel 
i.  May,  then  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  rendering 
valuable  assistance  in  the  work. 

From  this  time  ouward  to  his  death  in 
1854,  Mr.  Holbrook  devoted  his  whole  ener- 
gies in  one  way  and  another  to  the  promo- 
tion of  these  institutions,  and  to  sueh 
measures  iu   connection    with  the  cause  of 


education  as  should  promote  mutual  instrac- 
tion  in  children  as  well  ae  adults.  By 
scientific  tracts,  by  newspapers  and  other 
publications,  by  the  manufacture  of  school 
apparatus,  and  by  the  collection  of  small 
cabinets  of  minerals,  to  serve  as  nuclei  for 
larger  cabinets,  by  scholars'  fairs,  by  lec- 
tures, and  long  journeys,  and  by  appeals  to 
the  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  State 
Legislatures,  he  saeceeded  in  rousing  a 
powerful  and  continued  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  mutual  instruction,  which,  if  it  did 
not  accomplish  all  his  own  plans,  at  least 
gave  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the  general 
intellectural  culture  of  the  nation.  The 
lyceums  he  founded  have  passed  away,  at 
least  in  their  original  form,  but  in  their 
places,  and  in  a  great  measure  as  an  indirect 
result  of  hie  fetation,  we  have  in  every 
considerable  town  or  vill^e  Debating  Soci- 
eties, Young  Men's  Institutes,  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  Library  Associations,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Assooiations — the  four 
latter  often  with  circulating  libraries,  courses 
of  lectures,  and  classes  for  instruction  in 
science,  art,  and  languages,  and  in  many 
cases  with  schools  and  classes  attached. 
We  have  also  lecture  foundations,  either 
connected  with  our  colleges  or  pro- 
fessional schools,  or  independent,  in  which 
courses  of  instruction  in  physical  science, 
history,  literature,  or  language,  are  com- 
municated  to   popular    audiences. 

In  rendering  the  scientific  lecture  a  pop- 
ular institution,  our  country  ia  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  late  John  Griscom,  LL.D., 
Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Sr.,  Rev.  Henry  Wilbur, 
and  Truman  W.  Coe,  Esq.  Dr.  Griscom 
delivered  his  first  course  of  popular  lectures 
on  chemistry  in  New  York  city  iu  the  winter 
of  1608;  they  were  largely  attended,  and 
were  continued  for  a  series  of  years.  Prof. 
Silliman  commenced  popular  lecturing  on 
the  same  subject  in  New  Haven  about  the 
same  time,  in  connection  with  his  profes- 
sional courses.  He  subsequently  delivered 
popular  courses  of  lectures  on  chemistry 
and  on  geology  in  many  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  country.  Within  the  last  tliirty  or 
thirty'five  years  the  late  President  Hitch- 
cock of  Amherst  College,  the  late  Frot 
Shepard,  Prof.  Pana  of  Yale  College,  the 
brothers  Rogers,  now  both  dead,  Prot 
Henry,  and  other  eminent  geologists,  have 
given  courses  on  geology  to  popular  audi- 
ences ;  Prof.  Guyot  and  others  have  lectured 
on   physical  geography;   the  late  Horace 
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Mann,  Charles  Brooks,  David  P.  Pi^, 
Henry  Barnard,  John  D.  Philbnck,  S.  B. 
Woofworth,  T.  H.  Burrows,  E.  A.  Sheldon, 
and  a  score  of  others  on  educational  topics ; 
Hon.  Geo^  P.  Marsh,  Profs.  W.  D.  Whit- 
ney, 8.  S.  H^deman,  and  others,  on  languf^e; 
Profa.  Doremus,  Draper,  Si  Hi  man,  Jr., 
Cooke,  Richards,  and  others,  on  chemistry  ; 
Profa.  Agaasie,  Morse,  Dana,  and  others,  on 

Salffiontology  and  natural  history ;  the  lat* 
■eneral  and  Prof.  Mit«hcl,  youmans,  Eaton, 
Morse,  Loo  mis,  G.  F.  Barker,  Young, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  Professor  TyndaU, 
on  astronomy,  speotroacopy,  and  light; 
Messrs,  Bayard  Taylor,  Kane,  Haya,  Hall, 
Du  Chailln,  Powell,  and  others,  on  their 
explorations ;  the  late  Prof.  Lieber,  Baird, 
Walker,  Wells,  Perry,  and  others,  on  polit- 
ical philosophy  and  financial  topica,  and 
other  eminent  echolars  on  other  subjects. 

The  Lowell  Lectures  at  Boston,  founded 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  John  Lowell, 
gives  annually  several  fre»  courses  of  lec- 
tures to  large  audiences  on  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  science,  and  from  the  liberality  of 
its  compensation  to  the  lecturers,  induces 
elaborate  and  conscientious  preparation  on 
their  part ;  and  the  benefit  of  this  prepara- 
tion inures  also  to  other  audiences,  to  which 
these  lectures  are  repeated.  The  Graham 
Institute  in  Brooklyn,  "N.  Y.,  has  a  similar 
though  less  opulent  foundation,  and  its 
courses  of  lectures  have  been  remarkable 
for  their  ability  and  adiaptation  to  a  popular 
audience.  Other  foundations  have  been  es- 
tablished for  lecture  courses  in  other  cities, 
but  &)T  the  most  part  in  connection  with 
colleges  or  theological  seminaries. 

The  noble  Peter  Cooper  foundation,  in 
Now  York  city,  is  very  broad,  covering  a 
very  large  reading  room,  supplied  with  all 
the  best  foreign  and  American  newspapers, 
lit«rary,  scientific,  and  technological  periodi- 
cals, a  considerable  and  very  valuable  library, 
evening  schools  in  mathematics,  mechanics, 
languages,  Ac,  schools  of  design  and  me- 
chanical drawing,  wood'engraving,  painting, 
architecture  and  sculpture,  and  courses  of 
lectures  on  practical  science. 

The  late  George  Peabody,  among  his 
other  good  works  in  the  canse  of  education, 
endowed  an  institute  in  Baltimore  with  a 
fund  of  over  a  million  dollars,  to  include  a 
library,  courses  of  lectnrea  on  science,  art, 
and  literatnre,  prizes  for  scholarship  in  the' 
high  schools,  an  Academy  of  Music,  and  a 


Gallery  of  Art  He  also  provided  for  an 
Institute  of  Archieology  at  Cambridge,  with 
an  endowment  of  11150,000,  a  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Salem  with  the  same 
amount,  and  a  Department  of  Physical 
Science  at  Yale  College  with  a  similar  sum. 

Harvard  University  has  also  established, 
within  two  or  three  years  past,  courses  of 
lectures  of  the  very  highest  grade,  open  to 
all  upon  the  payment  of  the  fees,  in  which 
scholars  of  the  first  rank  have  discussed,  at 
their  leisure,  topics  usually  considered  above 
the  ready  comprehension  of  any  but  the 
well  educated  ciaaa.  These  lectures  weie 
not  largely  attended. 

For  some  years  there  seemed  to  be  danger 
that  the  courses  of  lectures  given  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Young  Men's  Inati> 
tutes  and  Mercantile  Library  Associations 
would  become  merely  the  means  of  amusing 
rather  than  instructing  the  audiences,  and  so 
would  lose  their  character  of  supplementary 
means  of  education  ;  but  this  danger  is  now 
evidently  passing  away ;  the  lectures  best 
attended  are  those  which  have  the  highest 
scientific  character,  provided  the  science  ia 
duly  popularized.  One  agency  in  securing 
this  beneficial  result  has  been  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  which,  by 
making  the  standard  of  their  lectures  high, 
have  compelled  other  organizations  to  do 
likewise. 

Under  this  head  of  means  of  supplement- 
ary instruction  should  perhaps  also  be  in- 
cluded those  institutions,  all  very  recently 
founded,  and  which  do  sa  much  honor  io 
their  founders,  which,  while  they  conten> 
plate  mainly  systematic  instruction,  provide 
to  some  extent  popular  courses  in  the 
practical  arts  and  technological  science. 
Among  these  we  may  name  the  "  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,"  at  Boston ; 
the  "Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,"  at 
Cambridge ;  the  "  Worcester  Free  Insti- 
tute ; "  the  "  Horticultural  School  for 
Women,"  at  Newton  Center,  Mass. ;  the 
"Thayer  En^neering  School,"  of  Dartmouth 
College;  the  "Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nol<^y,"  at  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  the  "  School 
of  Mines,"  of  Columbia  College,  New  York ; 
the  "Scientific  School  of  Lehigh  University," 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  the  "  Polytechnic 
College,"  of  Philadelphia;  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  "  Hampton  Institate ;''  some 
of  the  practical  departments  of  "Cornell 
University;"  andthe  "O'Fallen  Polytechnic 
Institute,"  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Ab  meam  «f  supplementary  inatraction, 
and  largely  in  tfeoae  higher  walks  of  litera- 
tfire  and  science  not  generally  cultirated,  the 
Scientific  and  Lit»tary  Societies  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  of  great  service.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  of  »  gen- 
eral charactw,  which,  while  principally  do- 
Tnted  to  jhe  promotion  of  some  particular 
wbject,  as  history,  local  and  general,  geo- 
graphical science  and  discovery,  geaeafogy 
md-  biography,  and  in  some  cases  natnral 
hietory,  antiquarian  researches,  prison  disci- 
pKne  and  statistics,  ethnology  and  philology, 
yet  admit  other  topics  more  or  less  con- 
■octed  with  these,  and  receive  as  members 
persons  not  soecially  versed  in  these  subjects, 
tbeir  object  being  to  enlist  a  largo  clientage 
i»  their  pnranits,  and,  by  collecting  a  library 
ffid  ninseum,  add  having  courses  of  lectnres, 
lo  popularize  tbeir  labors  and  increase  their 
resources.  A  second  efass  are  more  strictly 
scientific  in  their  character,  admitting  mem- 
bers only  after  oarefnl  scrutiny,  and  on  proof 
of  their  attainments  in  the  specif  range  of 
itiqniry  to  which  the  society  or  association 
H- devoted.  To  this  class  belong  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
American  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the 
Boston  Natural  History  Society,  the  Essex 
Natnral  History  Society,  the  American  Ori- 
Mital  Society,  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  and  several  peripatetic  associations 
holding  their  annual  congresses  in  different 
eities  and  sections  of  the  country,  every 
year.  Among  these  the  oldest,  and  usually 
the  best  attended,  is  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Scienne. 

Besides  these  more  technically  scientific 
associations,  there  are  societies  of  more 
strictly  educational  and  philanthropic  Mms, 
l»oth  National  and  State,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
oan  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  more  re- 
cftntly  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Social  Science.  A  National 
Prison  Congress  has  also  held  two  sessions, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  an  International 
Prison  Conference,  which  held  its  first  ses- 
sion in  London,  in  1872. 

(1.)  Lita-ary  and  Scient^  Socittiee. 

The  Soci^ies  of  tha  first  class  have  been 
very  useful  from  their  exertions  in  eullecting 


Uistoricat  and  archeeologioal  documents,  aad 
relics  and  specimens  illustnuting  the  oarly 
condition  of  our  country,  the  habits,  cu»- 
toms,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Indian  tnbeet 
and  often,  also,  similar  particulars  in  regard 
to  other  nations  and  times.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  of  the  Historical  Societies 
of  which  there  are  now  one  or  more  in  most 
of  the  States,  and  even  in  some  of  the  Ter- 
ritories. As  we  have  seen  in  our  account  of 
the  libraries  of  the  country,  several  of  these 
societies  have  made  very  large  collections  of 
books,  not  always  exclusively  historical,  but 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  literature.  Most 
of  them  have  also  museums,  more  or  leas 
extensive,  and  often  including  many  objects 
of  great  interest  and  value.  The  earliest  of 
these  societies  is  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  founded  in  1791,  which  has 
published  over  50  volumes  of  Transactions 
and  Collections.  The  New  York  Historical 
Society  came  next,  in  1804,  and  baa  a  fine 
library,  large  arobeeolo^cal  collections,  and 
many  excellent  portraits  and  historical  paint- 
ings. It  has  also  published  several  volumes 
of  historical  collections.  The  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  founded 
in  1812,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the  lata 
Isaiah  Thomas,  has  a.  fine  library  and  aa 
archaeological  collection  of  great  value  and 
interest  The  Connecticut.  Historical  Soci- 
ety, established  in  1&25  at  Hartford,  and 
the  Georgia  Society,  at  Savannah,  founded 
in  1839,,  have  fine  libraries  and  museums. 
of  considerable  value,  that  of  Connec- 
ticut receiving  the  library  and  collection 
of  Eev.  Thomas  Bobbins,  D.  D.,  begnu 
fifty  years  before.  Tbo  Maryland  -  His- 
torical Society,  founded  in  1 843,  the 
Minnesota  Society,  ab  St.  Paul,  founded 
in  1619,  the  Chicago  Society,  founded 
in  18£6,  and  the  Long  Island  Society, 
at  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  founded  in  1862,  are 
the  most  efBcicnt  of  the  younger  societies. 
All  have  good  libraries,  some  of  them 
very  laige  ones,  ajjd  by  courses  of  lectures, 
by  able  p^rs  prepared  by  their  members, 
and  by  sub-o^anizations  within  their 
membership,  they  succeed  in  enHsting 
public  interest  and  in  popularizing  their 
special  objects. 

There  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct Geographical  Societies  in  the  countiji ; 
the  oldest  and  most  efficient,  the  American 
Gec^rf^hica]  Society,  of  Kew  York,  has 
bad  a  hard  struggle  with  adverse  fortunes, 
but  througb  ibs  devotion  of  aftma  of  ItA 
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past  and  present  ofGcers,  has  at  last  attained 
to  a  commanding  position.  It  devotes  itself 
exclusively  to  its  specialty,  and  has  collected 
an  exceedingly  valuable  library  and  collec- 
tion of  maps  and  charts,  as  well  as  other  ar- 
ticles ilhistrative  of  geographical  discovery. 
It  has  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  tlie 
voyages  and  journeys  of  exploration  which 
have  been  sent  out  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
elsewhei-e,  and  it  lias  done  much  to  promote 
a  more  thorough  study  of  geography  and 
more  accurate  map  drawing.  There  are  two 
or  three  Genealogical  Societies,  the  member- 
ship of  which  is  mainly  composed  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  genealogical,  bio- 
gi'aphical  and  historical  researches,  thougit 
not  exclusively  so,  as  it  is  the  mm  of  those 
who  are  the  founders  of  these  societies  to 
awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  their 
pui^uit. 

The  Natural  History  Societies  are  more 
numerous.  Every  considerable  city  in  the 
country  has  more  or  less  students  of  natural 
history,  and  these  have  generally  associated 
themselves  either  in  a  Natural  History  So- 
ciety, or  in  a  department  of  natnral  history 
connected  with  a  historical  society,  or  lite- 
rary society. 

Of  late  years,  many  of  our  larger  and 
older  colleges,  as  Yale,  Harvard,  Williams, 
Amherst,  Union,  Cornell,  Michigan,  &c., 
&c.,  have  their  Natural  History  Societies, 
the  officers  of  which  are  often  members  of 
the  College  Faculty,  and  several  send  out 
their  delegations  either  during  the  vacations, 
or  sometimes  in  term-time,  ou  exploring  ex- 

Tlie  American  Philological  Society  was 
founded  about  the  year  1860,  by  Rev.  Na- 
than Brown,  D.  D.,  now  missionary  in  Japan, 
liaving  primarily  two  objects  in  view,  one 
the  propagation  of  a  phonetic  system  of 
writing  and  printing  not  liable  to  the  objec- 
tions which  attached  to  others  previously 
propounded  to  the  public ;  the  other,  the 
approximation  to  a  universal  langu^e,  or  at 
least  the  elements  of  one,  which  should 
make  it  easier  and  more  practicable  to  mul- 
tiply copies  of  the  Bible  and  religious  books 
among  all  nations.  Incidental  to  this  was 
the  accumulation  of  vocabularies  of  all  lan- 
guages, which  had  been  either  partially  or 
wholly  reduced  to  writing  for  the  purposes 
of  compaiison  and  study,  and  analyses  of 
the  language  of  savage  tribes,  to  ascertain, 
as  fiir  as  practicable,  the  elements  which 
were  common  to  them ;  and,  also  incident- 


ally, the  collection  of  manuscripts,  boots, 
ves,  inscriptions,  and  drawings,  by  savage 
half-civilized  nations,  as  well  as  specimens 
of  their  manufactures,  their  idols,  Ac,  &c. 
The  Society  has  accumnlated  a  small  library 
and  museum,  and  is  prosecuting  its  purposes 
with  earnestness.  Its  membei'ship  is  open 
to  all,  but  is  practically  limited  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  its  investigations. 

Tliese  are  the  most  important  of  the  So- 
cieties of  the  first  class.  Of  those  of  the 
nd  class,  which  lay  a  more  exclusive 
claim  to  the  title  of  'Scientific  Societies,' 
ite  need  say  but  little,  as  their  names  gene- 
■ally  give  an  idea  of  their  purposes  and  ob- 
jects. The  American  Philosophical  Society, 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1743,  is  the  old- 
est of  our  existing  Scientific  Societies.  The 
American  Acadetiiy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  founded  in  Boston  in  1780,  and  has 
published  several  volumes  of  Transactions. 
The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  founded  at  New  Haven  in  1799, 
and  has  made  many  valuable  contributions 
to  science.  Tiie  American  Academy  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  was  founded  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1818,  and  though  meeting  with 
many  discouragements  in  its  earlier  history, 
has  recently  erected  a  suitable  building  for 
its  vast  collections  of  fossils,  animals  and 
bii'ds,  and  the  Morton  collection  of  skulls, 
the  finest  on  the  American  continent.  It  is 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  perhaps, 
than  any  otlier  of  the  scientific  societies. 
The  Boston  Natural  History  Society  has  a 

The  Association  of  American  Geologists, 
one  of  the  travehng  associations,  founded  in 
1840,  was  in  1845  absorbed  in  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  still  maintains  Us  annual  congresses, 
with  a  session  usually  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  the  sci- 
entists of  the  country,  and  its  papers  and 
essays  are  often  of  great  merit  and  perma- 
nent value.  The  National  Institute,  a  scien- 
tiftc  society  founded  in  Washington  in  1840, 
after  a  few  years  of  activity,  transferred  it^ 
collections  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  tliongh  a 
very  active  organization  in  the  difiusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,  with  large  resources, 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  scientific  society, 
since  it  has  no  membership  except  its  re- 
gents and  officers.  Its  books  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
its   valuable    collections    are    open  to    alt 
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Icientists,  and  facilities  provided  for  the  dia- 
tribation  of  ita  specimens  and  publications 
to  Btich  coUefjes,  mnseums,  and  Bcientiflo  so- 
cieties aa  will  make  a  suitable  use  of  them 
fijr  pTOmoting  its  objects.  It  was  chartered 
in  1S46. 

Tbe  American  Oriental  Society,  at  New 
Haven,  founded  in  18 — ,  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Prof.  Salisbury,  has,  in  me 
few  years  of  its  existence,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  promotion  of  onr  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  laugut^s  and  science. 

Tbe  National  Academy  of  Science,  founded 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1863,  and  limited 
to  fifty  resident  associates,  is  an  attempt  to 
blend  the  French  Institute  with  the  peripa- 
tetic plan,  which,  in  the  American  Associa- 
tion and  other  institutions,  bad  proved  so 
efficient  in  this  country.  Its  meetings  are 
either  annua!  or  semi-annaa!,  and  held  aj 
different  points.  Ita  sessions  are  from  one' 
to  two  weeks,  and  its  members  are  divided 
into  working  sections.  Its  meetings  are 
publie^  and  papers  on  different  scientific 
topics  are  read  by  raembers,  and  may  be 
contributed,  by  those  not  associates,  through 
members.  The  election  of  new  members 
to  the  vacancies  made  by  death  are  prefaced 
by  a  rigid  and  protracted  scrutiny.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  its  incorporation  is  the  ob- 
ligation to  investigate  and  report  on  any 
scientific  subject  referred  by  any  department 
of  the  government  for  its  consideration. 

The  American  Philological  Association 
was  organized  in  1889,  though  preliminary 
meetings  had  been  held  in  1868.  It  is  one 
of  tbe  peripatetic  associations,  and  has  for 
its  objects  the  more  perfect  mastery  of  the 
ancient  classical  languages  and  literature, 
and"  investigations  into  tbe  structure  and 
philosophy  of  the  Indo-European  and  Ori- 
ental languages.  It  has  printed  three  vol- 
umes of  its  annual  proceedings. 

The  latest  of  these  scientific  societies  is 
the  American  Union  Academy  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art,  founded  in  1869  in 
Washington.  It  embraces  within  its  scope 
t^e  entire  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  is  di- 
vided into  ten  sectious  or  departments,  each 
of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  supervising 
committee  of  three,  through  whom  all  papers 
in  tlieir  several  departments  must  be  pre- 
sented, and,  if  approved,  reported  to  the' 
Academy,  and  published  if  the  Academy  so 
order.  The  membership  is  limited  to  such 
^s  tire  proficients  in  some  branch  of  knowl- 
edge coming  under  one  of  the  ten  sections, 


and  the  ballot,  after  a  favorable  report  by 
the  committee  of  that  section,  must  be  unaii- 
imous  or  they  are  not  elected.  Prof.  J.  W, 
Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  the  first  president. 
(2.)  Educalioiial  Asaocialiona. 

The  American  Institute  of  InstracUon, 
founded  in  1830,  the  American  Assoeiation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  from 
184fi  to  185a,  and  the  National  Teaoliers' 
Association,  founded  in  1857,  have  been  of 
great  service  in  raising  the  standard  of  edu- 
cational discussion  and  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  and  true  aims  of  edu- 
cation. But  far  more  broadly  useful  have 
n  tbe  State  Teachers'  Associations,  acting 
as  they  do  on  much  larger  bodies  of  teach- 
ers in  so  many  States  from  year  to  year. 

The  earliest  of  the  State  Associations 
was  that  of  Rhode  Island,  which  held  its 
fiist  meeting  in  January,  1845.  This  was 
followed  by  that  of  New  York  on  July  31«, 
and  of  MassachusetU  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  The  teachers  of 
1847;  oi  Connecticut,  in    1848; 


of    Vermont,    in    1850;  of  Michig 


I  and 


Pennsylvania,  in  1852 ;  of  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  New  Jersey,  in  1853 ;  of  Iowa, 
New  Hampshire  and  ludiana,  in  1854;  of 
Maine,  in  1859;  Eansas,  in  1869;  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  18Q4;  and  within  five  years  after 
the  close  of  the  War  of  Secession,  the 
teachers  of  every  State  had  organized  as- 
sociations for  the  improvement  of  their  own 
profession,  and  the  advancement  of  tbe 
educational  interests  of  the  country. 

In  most  of  the  States,  several  country 
societies,  and  in  all  the  large  cities,  local 
associations  are  in  active  operation. 

The  Western  College  Society  originated 
in  the  depressed  condition  of  certaiu  col- 
leges In  the  Western  States  (Western  Re- 
serve, Marietta,  Wabash  and  Illiuoia  Col- 
leges, and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,) 
which  had  been  aided  in-  their  infancy  by 
contributions  from  sympathizing  churchcB 
at  the  EasL  This  depression  cuTminated  in 
the  financial  reverses  of  1837-41— when  the 
investments  in  buildings  and  other  forms,  to 
tbe  amount  of  1400,000,  seemed  likely  to 
be  sacrificed  for  want  of  immediate  aid.  In 
1842,  on  the"  suggestion  of  Rev.  Theron 
Baldwin,  the  plan  of  an  association  waa 
discussed  by  various  parties  interested,  and. 
matured  in  1843  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Society  for  tbe  Promotion  of  Coll^ate  and 
Theological  Education  at  the  West,,  by 
which  upwards  of   a  half   miliion   dollars 
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hiive  been  contributed  to  relieve  the  indebt- 
edness, increase  the  endowments,  and  extend 
the  usefuliiesa  of  the  institutions  abose 
named,  but  of  more  than  twice  that  number 
of  institutions  of  a  similar  character.  But 
beyond  these  palpable  results,  the  addresses 
and  discussions  which  the  judicions  and 
indefetigable  secretary  and  agent.  Rev.  Dr. 
Baldwin  (the  originator  of  the  same),  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  eliciting  throughout 
the  Eastern  States,  has  helped  to  raise  the 
whole  course  of  higher  Chriatian  education 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  society 
has  recently  extended  the  field  of  its 
beneficent  labors,  and  is  now  enga'i^d  in 
building  anew  the  crumbling  walls  of 
Southern  colleges,  and  breathing  fresh  life 
into  what  war,  always  barbarous,  has  left  of 
once  flourishing  institutions  of  learuing. 

These  associations  are  not  confined  to  the 
male  sex,  or  to  institntions  in  whkh  boys 
are  primarily  regarded — many  associations, 
some  composed  esciusively  of  women,  and 
more  for  the  advancement  of  female  educa- 
tioti,  have  been  started  which  are  still  active. 
Among  the  earliest  and  latest  is  the  Ladies^ 
Astocialion  for  Eduealing  Females,  in  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  in  1833,  and  the  Woman^i 
Education  Association,  in  Boston,  in  1872 
— Indication  that  a  want  was  early  felt  in 
one  of  the  newest  Stales,  which  is  not  yet 
met  in  one  of  the  oldest. 

The  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  edu- 
cational Bocietics  of  dificrent  religions  de- 
nominations, are  all  incorporated  associations 
for  special  educational  purposes. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Social  Science,  or,  as  it  ia 
more  generally  called,  "  The  Social  Soience 
Aasociation,"  founded  in  1862,  has,  in  ita 
annual  congresses  in"  different  cities,  and  in 
the  sectional  meetings  at  Boston,  justified 
its  existence  by  the  ability  with  whicn  it  has 
bandied  many  topics  belonging  to  the  vexed 
questions  of  educational  and  public  economy. 

In  the  development  of  educational  asso- 
ciation, the  law  of  affinity,  which  finally 
governs  all  associations,  haa  worked  itself 
out  in  this  wise, — first  a  general  association 
of  all  interested  in  the  main  object,  and  by 
degrees,  special  associations  of  those  only 
who  are  interested  in  soTne  department  of 
edncation,  or  class  of  institntions — and 
finally,  a  gathering  of  all  teachers  and  edu- 
cators on  ground  common  to  all.  In  1853 
a  few  colt^e  presidents  gathered  in  an  in- 
formal way  to  talk  over  the  condition  of 


their  institutions  and  some  of  the  knotty 
problems  of  discipline,  and  curriculum,  until 
now  there  is  a  regular  annual  meeting  of 
delegates  from  all  the  colleges  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  Ohio,  and  in  the  States  farther 
west,  larger  and  more  public  associatiouB 
have  been  formed.  To  get  opportunities  of 
special  discusaion,  the  teachers  of  Normal 
Schools  hekl  separate  meetings  at  the  close 
of  the  American  Institute,  or  National  Teach- 
ers' Association,  until  in  1869,  out  of  allin- 
terested  as  officers  and  teachers,  the  National 
Educational  Association  was  organized  in 
1869,  with  four  departments:  the  first,  of 
School  Superintendence ;  the  second,  of 
Normal  Schools ;  the  third,  of  EleioeBt«ry 
Schools,  and  the  fourth,  of  Higher  Instruc- 
tion, each  department  meeting  under  its  own 
president,  for  special  papers  and  disscussions 
and  all  the  departments  meeting  together 
for  general  purposes. 

(3,)  Indtish^l  mid  Fine  Arts. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arte, 
fonnded  in  1806,  holds  annnal  exhibitions, 
and  maintains  a  school  for  the  study  of  the 
antique,  of  the  living  model,  of  anatomy,  of 
design,  and  painting. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design,  fonnded 
in  New  York  in  1836,  is  an  association  of 
all  the  principal  artists  of  the  country,  and 
miuntains  a  school  of  instruction  in  art,  aa 
well  as  an  annual  exhibition  of  great  excel- 
lence. Its  members  are  divided  into  two 
classes  or  ranks,  National  Academicians  or 
N.  A.  and  Associates  (A.  N.  A.),  who,  after 
two  or  three  years  probation,  are  promoted 
to  the  first  rank. 

The  Cooper  Union  includes  a  Society  of 
Associates  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
art.  The  American  Institute  at"  New  York, 
organized  in  1827,  has  mainlined  an  annual 
exhibition  of  the  productions  of  scientific 
industry,  and  hold  monthly  meetings  of  ite 
members,  for  the  distuasion  of  questions  of 
science  as  applied  to  the  arts  of  life. 

Nearly  every  city  has  now  an  association 
to  promote, 'by  public  exhibition  of  produc- 
tions of  painting  and  statuary,  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  amfin  all  industrial  exhibitions 
whether  state,  county  or  municipal,  there  ia 
generally  a  department  devoted  to  ideal  art. 
The  new  art  associations  in  New  York  and 
Boston  will  greatly  surpass  any  thing  yet 
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Vm  BDDCAnONAL  PBWODICALS  AMD  RIPOHIS. 

The  earliest 'serial  devoted  exoluMvely  to 
edocatioD  was  Tke  Juvenile  Monitor^  issued 
in  New  York  itt  1811,  by  Albert  Picket, 
who  m  ISIS-IS  published,  in  conoectioB 
with  his  son,  John  W.  Picket,  The  Aca- 
demician, a  la^e  octavo,  issued  seuii- 
moBthly,  and  containiBg  both  original  and 
lelecteti  articles  of  great  value.  Here  was 
Isuied  the  first  notices  of  Pestalozzi's  and 
Ffiileobetg'a  views  and  labors,  and  very 
nJnabln  chapters  from  Jardine's  Outline 
of  a  Philosophical  System  of  Education. 

This  field  of  labor  remained  naoccnpied. 
until  tlte  appearance  of  the  Atntriean  Jour- 
*al  <^  Sdwation,  noTamac%A  Jannaiy  1st, 
183S,  at  Boston,  Mf.  T.  B.  Wait  publisher, 
and  edited  by  Pi'ofessor  William  Russell 
until  1830,  when  it  was  coutinuod  under 
the  name  of  the  Amerkan  Aniiah  of  Edit- 
ealion ;  tie  Annals  appeared  until  the  end 
of  I63&,  completing  an  entire  series  of 
fourteen  octavo  vdnmes.  At  different 
period^  Williaiq  C.  Woodbridge,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Alcott,  and  Prof.  Hubbard  (then 
of  Massachusetts,  but  afterwards  of  North 
<1atolina  College  at  Chapel  Hill,)  were  editors. 

In  1827  the  American  Educational 
Society,  founded  in  1817  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose to  aid  candidates  for  the  ministry 
through  their  collegiate  and  theological 
studies,  issued  a  quarterly  journal  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
society,  and  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  Under 
the  charge  of  Prof  B.  B.  Edwards  from 
1831  to  1840,  and  of  !>.  Cogswell,  this 
periodical,  which  assumed  in  1831  the 
noma  of  Quarterly  Register,  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  each  number  to  educational  iatelU- 
g;ence,  especially  to  the  history  and  statistics 
of  colleges,  with  two  or  three  comprehensive 
surveys  of  the  whole  field  of  public  instruc- 
tion, founded  on  the  personal  observation 
and  special  correspondence  of  the  editor,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  country. 

In  January,  183S,  appeared  the*  first  num- 
ber of  the  Common  School  Assistant,  a 
quarto-monthly,  edited  by  J.  Orville  Taylor, 
and  was  published  at  Albany,  and  afterward 
tt  New  York,  during  foifr  years  and  four 
Tolnmes,  and  part  of  a  fifth,  ending  in  1840. 
Vhh  periodical  was  energetically  and  use- 
fully edited,  and  Mr.  Taylor  did  much  for 
tibe  aauaa  of  popular  edncation  by  publish- 
ing a  (hmmon,  Scfipol  Altiwrne,  and  di)Iiv- 


ering  forcible  and  apt  addresses  en  educv 
tiona]  subjects  in  many  States  of  the  ITn^n, 
His  expenses  were  largely  susttuned  by 
James  S.  Wardsworth,  of  Oeneseo,  N.  Y. 
In  January,  1639,  Eon.  Horace  Mann, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Massachusetts,  issued  the  first  nnqiber  of 
The  Caramon  School  Journal  on  his  private 
responsibility,  and  continued  its  pubhciMiion 
monthly  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  volume  in 
1848,  when  he  resigned  his  position  to  take 
his  seat  in  Congress,  aa  the  successor  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Journal  was  con- 
tinued throngh  1852  by  William  B.  Ponle, 
who  bad  been  for  several  years  associated 
with  Mr.  Mann  as  publisher.  The  fonrteen 
volumes  contain  all  the  Reports  of  the 
Board  and  the  Secretary  during  Mr.  MannV. 
connection  with  the  same,  and  many  very 
valuable  articles  by  himself,  and  such  per- 
sonal friends  as  George  B.  Emorspa,  LL-D., 
Dr.  8.  G.  Howe,  W.  B.  Fowle,  and  others. 
In  August,  1838,  appeared  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  the  first  number' of  the  qnqrto 
Connecticut  Common  School  JoHm/il,  editied 
by  Henry  Barnard,  Secretary  of  tJie  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  ^nd 
was  published  during  four  years,  finding  in 
consequence  of  the  strange  reactionary  rally 
which  abolished  the  board  in  1843.  It  con- 
tained the  state  public  education^  docu- 
ments of  each  year  beside  valuable  selections 
fcom  treatises  not  readily  accessible,  and 
original  articles  of  permanent  value.  A 
second  series,  in  octavo  form,  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Barnard  in  1650,  and 
continued  by  him  until  January,  1854, 
when  he  surrendered  its  ear*  to  Ui& 
Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association- 
The  interval  between  1848  and  1850  was 
covered  by  the  publication  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  (f  Instruction, 
embodying  the  official  documents  and  action 
of  the  editor  as  Commissions  of  Public 
Schools  in  that  State.  In  connection  with 
both  journals  the  editor  issued  a  series  of 
Ediic-aiional  Tracts,  copies  of  ybich  he  ar- 
ranged with  tbeir  publialiers  to  have  stitohqd 
to  every  Almanac  sold  in  the  State- 
In  August,  18G5,  Mr.  Barnard  issued  the 
first  number  of  his  American  Journal  ^ 
Mdwation,  published  at  Hartford,  quarterly, 
in  octavo.  This  great  repository  of  educa- 
tional knowledge  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  time,  and  ita  twenty-fourth  voluiye 
willbecompHod  in  1873.    U  hw  accoatr 
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pliatied  the  object  set  fortli  hy  its  feunt^r, 
and  constitutes,  ia  the  nearly  21.000  pa^s 
already  isBued,  the  moat  cotaprebeneive 
aurvey  of  the  history,  of  systems  (national, 
state,  and  city),  and  the  bic^raphy,  theory, 
and  practice  of  instruction  in  all  claKses 
and  grades  .of  schools,  both  in  ths  United 
States  and  other  coaotiies,  to  be  found  in 
any  similar  publication  in  any  tanguase.* 
It  must  be  for  many  years  to  come  the  best 
available  work  of  reference  on  all  educa- 
tional topics  for  the  first  three-fourths  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  contains  130 
escellent  portraits  from  ateel  plates  of  emi- 
oent  teachers  aud  educators,  and  over  1,000 
illustratjotts  of  school  architecture.  Since 
the  date  of  his  first  Journal  the  growth 
of  educational  literature  has  been  rapid. 
There  are  now  in  nearly  every  State  one 
or  more  school  periodicals  of  various 
titles  and  forms,  but  usually  iasqed 
monthly,  and  in  most  casea  the  organs 
of  the  Teachers'  Associationa  of  Uteir 
respective  States,  These  are  genarally 
well  conducted,  and  the  arUclea  contributed 
by  teachers,  who  are  either  the  appointed 
editors  oT  correspondents  of  the  periodicals, 
discuss  with  much  ability  topics  connected 
with  methodology,  and  iho  practical  duties 
and"  difficulties  of  the  teacher. 

Of  this  class  of  periodicals  the  JfuM- 
i^utelli  Teacher,  the  organ  of  the, State 
Teachers'  Association^  now  issuing  its 
twenty-fifth  volume;  tha  Jlhodt  /stox^ 
SchoolmasUr,  and  the  Illinois  Ttachtr,  and 
the  Indiamt  School  Joumai  started  Id 
1855  ;  the  Peanaylvania  School  Jovntal,  for 
twenty  years  conducted  hy  Hon.  T.  H.  Bur- 
roughs, have  each  maintained  a  high  and 
special  reputation. 

There  are  several  educational  journals 
of  a  less  local  character  devoting  them- 
selv^  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
education,  to  the  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  to  educational  biography, 
the  careful  criticism  of  test-books,  and  to 
the  current  progress  of  education.  Among 
^d  best,  as  well  as  the  most  vridely  cir- 
culated of  these  are  the  American  Mluea- 
lional  Montkly,  published  in  New  York 
city  since  1862,  the  CoUeffe  Comtoh*,  pub- 
lished in  New  Haven  since  1865,  fmd  the 
Naliowd  Teacher,  edited  and  publiBhed  by 
E.   E.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Most  of  the  leading  publishers  of  school 
text-books  issue,  monthly,  quarterly,  or 
semi-annual  periodicals,  containing  »ome 
educational  matter,  and  a  great  deal  com- 
mendatory of  their  own  books.  The  daily 
and  weekly  seciiai,  literary,  and  religions 
journals  have  alio  their  educational  depart^ 
ments,  and  in  the  agv^egate  do  mu(£  for 
the  advancement  of  schools  and  education. 
There  were  in  1&72  forty-five  periodicals  ia 
the  United  States,  monthly  and  quart^ly, 
devoted  exclusively  to  education,  besides  a 
considerable  n amber— college  periodicals, 
literary  and  educational  papers  and  maga- 
zines, reviews,  &c., — which  were  paitia&y 
occupied  with  educational  matter.  This  ia 
a  rapid  growth  since  a  period  of  forty  years. 
ago,  when  a  single  educational  periodical 
found  but  a  scanty  and  precarious  Bumort. 

The  annual  School  Eeports,  national  state, 
city  and  town,  it  is  estimated,  constitute  a 
librvy  of  otw  IQO  volumes,  of  60(1  pages 
octavo,  of  ordjaary  long  primer  type, 

"Sha  «arHe«t  official  and  legislative  reports 
on  the  condition  of  public  schools  were- 
issued  in  New  York  in  1812,  and  in  Mary- 
land in  182C.  The  former  did  not  attract 
much  attention  mitil  issued  by  Aiariah 
Flt^g,  and  Joha  A.  Dix,  who,  as  Seoretary 
of  State,  were,  from  1827  to  1836  ex  offido 
super! ntesdenta  o(  public  schools.  But  a 
dinerent  character  was  given  to  tM&  class, 
of  documents  when  Hon.  Horace  Mann 
became  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Bduca- 
tion  for  Massachusetts,  in  1837. 

The  cause  of  education  has  received  a 
new  impetus  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
especially  since  1667,  when  a  GommlsMoner 
of  EMucation  waa  provided  for  by  Congress, 
originally  independent,  but  subsequently  as. 
a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
[ts  first  conamissioner  was  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  who  waa  succeeded  in  1870  by 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  Jr.  The  Department  baa 
issued  four  oenuiJ  reports,  beside  a  supple- 
mentary one  on  education  in  the  citios  and 
the  District  ot  Columbia.  These  re|iOrtiS 
contaii)  a  Mast  amount  of  information  ui  ror 
gard  to  the  educational  progress  o£  tha 
United  States  from  year  to  year,  bub  their 
statistics  of  colleges  and  institutions  of 
secondary  instruction  being  collected  as 
unofficial  answers  b>  oirculu^  are  not  alvaya 
fall  and  reliable,  aftd  give,  in  soma  insJtanow, 
aa  undue  promincuca  to  inatitutiona  q£  tc- 
oent  ciFigiv  and  «f  mainly  pro^eetivQ  ih»> 
fu^esa. 
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Tni.  SCHOOL  BOOKS  ISO  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 
(1.)  Texl-booka. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  onr  natioDal  exist- 
ence, from  1775  to  1784,  the  Hornbook, 
Primer,  Bible  and  Psalter  were  the  universat 
instruments  of  school  instruction  till  abont 
1780,  and  in  many  of  the  district  schools  till 
1800.  The  late  Dr.  Noali  Webster,  in 
some  reminiscences  of  his  early  school  days, 
addressed  to  Mr,  Barnard  and  published  in 
the  AmerKan  Joarnal  of  Education  for 
March,  1840,  says,  "When  I' was  young 
the  books  used  were  chiefly  Dtlwortb's 
Spelling-book,  the  Fsalteri  Testament,  and 
Bible.  No  geography  was  studied  before 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Morse's  small  books 
on  that  subject,  about  the  yetu:  1786  or 
1787  (Dr.  Morse's  first  little  compendium, 
entitled  (teogTajihy  made  JE(uy,  was  pub- 
lished iu  1784).  No  history  was  read,  as 
for  aa  my  knowledge  extends,  for  there  was 
no  abridged  history  of  the  United  States. 
Except  the  books  above  mentioned,  no  book 
for  reading  was  used  before  the  publication 
of  the  Third  Part  of  my  Institute  in  l785. 
In  some  of  the  early  editions  of  that  book 
I  introduced  short  notices  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  the  United  States,  and  these 
led  to  more  enlarged  descriptions  of  the 
country.  In  1788,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Morse,  I  wrote  an  account  of  the  transac- 
tions in  the  United  States  after  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  which  account  fills  nearly  twenty 
pages  iu  the  first  volumes  of  his  octavo 
editions.  Before  the  Revolution,  and  for 
some  years  after,  no  slates  were,  nsed  in 
common  schools;  alt  writing  and  tbe  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic  were  on  paper.  The 
teacher  wrote  the  copies  and  gave  the  suma 
in  arithmetic,  few  or  none  of  the  pupils 
having  any  books  as  a  guide.  The  intro- 
duction of  my  spelling-book,  first  published 
in  1783,  produced  a  great  change  in  tbe  de- 
partment of  spelling  ;  and  from  the  infor- 
mation I  can  gain,  spelling  was  taught  with 
more  care  and  accuracy  for  twenty  years 
or  more  after  that  period,  than  it  has  been 
since  the  introduction  of  multiplied  books 
and .  studies.  No  English  grammar  was 
generally  taught  in  common  schools  when  I 
was  young  except    that  of  Dilworth. 

President  Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College, 
writing  of  the  period  between  1790  and 
1810,  in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Barnard,  says,  "  Our 


school-books  were  the  Bible,  Web3t«r'8 
'Spelling-book'  and  'Third  Part,'  mainly. 
One  or  two  others  were  found  in  some 
schools  for  the  reading  classes.  Grammar 
was  hardly  taught  at  all  in  any  of  thero, 
and  that  little  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  committing  and  reciting  the  rules.  Pars- 
ing was  one  of  the  occult  sciences  in  my 
day.  We  bad  some  few  lessons  in  geogra- 
phy, by  questions  and  answers,  but  no  maps, 
no  globes ;  and  as  for  blackboards,  such  a 
thing  was  never  thought  of  till  long  after. 
Children's  reading  and  picture  books  we 
had  none ;  the  fables  in  Webster's  Spelling- 
book  came  nearest  to  it.  Arithmetic  was 
hardly  taught  at  all  in  the  day  schools.  As 
a  substitute  there  were  some  evening  schools 
in  most  of  the  districts.  Spelling  was  one 
of  the  dMly  exercises  in  all  the  classes." 

Hon.  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  whose 
school  days  extended  from  1786  to  1800, 
gives  the  following  list  of  the  school 
books  in  use  at  that  time,  Webster's  and 
Dilworth's  Spelling-books,  Webster's  Third 
Part,  Dilworth's  Schoolmaster's  Assistant, 
and  the  Bible.  The  late  8.  G.  Goodrich 
("  Peter  Parley  ")  describing  a  school  of  hia 
native  town  as  it  was  from  1803  to  1806, 
gives  the  following  as  the  school  books,  the 
Catechism  (probably  the  New  England 
Primer),  Webster's  Spelling-book,  the 
Bible,  Daboll's  Arithmetic,  (which  held  its 
place  in  the  schools  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years),  Webster's  Grammar — which  even 
the  master  did  not  understand — and 
Dwight's  Geography,  which  had  neither 
maps  nor  illustrations,  and  was  merely  an 
expanded  table  of  contents  of  Morse's 
Universal  Geography,  The  late  Sf^em 
Town,  describing  the  school  in  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  which  was  exceptionally  well  taught 
by  Mr,  S.  Greene  (father  of  Prof,  S,  8. 
Greene,  of  Brown  University),  from  1793 
to  1800,  gives  tbe  following  list  of  text- 
books, Webster's  Elementary  (this  was  prob- 
ably the  "American,"  as  the  "Elementary" 
was  not  published  till  later).  Spelling-book, 
Alexander's  English  Grammar,  an  abridg- 
ment of  Pike's  Arithmetic,  the  Columbian 
Orator,  Nathaniel  Dwight's  and  Jedediah 
Moree's  small  Geographies,  this  latter  hav- 
ing four  maps  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand,  and  a  little  later,  Murray's  English 
Grammer,  and  English  Reader. 

We  eive  on  the  nest  page  tbe  titles  of 
school  £>okB  printed  in  this  country  prior  to 
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Text-books  I^-intcd  prior   io  1 


an  la  S|>ell>ng.  Boitm,  ITin. 


.rllhniElui,  VulJnr  ud  Daciipil,  Battmi,  1T34, 
lib,  JofaD,  DiaUomiT  oT  English  ImniDDn.  Bi 


"         Jateolls  Leilera,  tu  siiul  ComptnUiDn,  Bmlsn,  17119. 
"         HIsCoTiBBl  GTBKimar,  InislsUnl  fiir  ht,  Ciou,  Baatm. 
"         Ci>|iT-SlJnft,  Boston,  1796. 
Buir,  Janithan.  CamMndlum  of  Engliih  Gr,.  BmIob,  Vm. 

"    ■     KawAmeHMoLininGrimmiit.'AVa  roi-i.  1734. 
Cteur.  Coinnaenuiriu,  tVercatcr.  1T84. 
OnmjibelJ,  Geoise.  Fhllnxqih)  nr  Rhatoris,  Lmiox.  1770. 

Csteobisiii,  or  Boiniiiei  from  tlia  Towir  of 'David,  Btitat^YMl. 

CaUdiiim  In  UmNepu  CbiiMinniiKl.  Ss'taibie^. 
CheavH,  EuliiaL  Slimt  Int.  to  Lilln  Toneue  (4Ui  Ed  )  Bsiidh, 
OiiU'i  Naw  PJDjthing,  a  SpelllDg-liouli,  Bnalax,  1744.     {1^34. 
Cicaro'i  Oritioni,  BmImi,  17^ 
Clap,  liioiiiu,  0«iHnl  Vnir  of  Fhilasonhy,  1743. 
*?.         ^  ^  MoniK  a™,  ftaoem  I7GS. 


Clmt,  Johr., , 

CoHtctfon  of  ftilm  Tddb^  Bmlan,  J753. 

Cdinli,  JohD,  EiiEliiLi  aninninr  Miula  Eutir,  PiitaMTki 

^._i.«.._  .„..;._  ^„un,\1■a. 

-•kilstaphia,  1789. 

Igor,  A^"r  rw*,  1794. 

itEoiMic,  JVd»  H>atn.  1799. 


CoUb,  O.,  I!el^(^l^ 

Cook,  DaTid,  Jmerlnn 

UordeHdi.  Colloquiv,  £,,^,.  --..._ _  — 

CDlmas,  annlRiaei  for  Cbildien.  Btsln,  1733. 
DaboU,  NaiUiiD.  aehoDlmnMec'i  AatlUanl.  JVmf  Lmiim,  IBOII 
Dana,  J'aanli,  LaHona  in  Raadiwiuid  Shaking,  Bealaii,  170 
Davidion,  Jamw,  Introdnalloii  to  IiBtiu  Tongue,  PhUi\.,  17U8. 
DawHio,  W.,  EnterMininz  AniiHinent,  PAifudefpAui.  1754. 
Da  HoDicfa,  B..  FraMioilFnncb  Omnmsr,  JVtD  YBrk.  lim. 
DeaibaiD.Be^iDiD.  f^lnmblnnaTammBr,  Basloa.  I7U5. 
Dilvmitb.Thuinti.NBwGuidatoEivIiihTanEin,  fl<uloii,17fl 

SdwolmaatH'a  AHiitaut.  Oartftrd.  1786. 
Diian,  Hanrr,  Eogllih  Imlruetor,  Bulmt,  1739. 
Doddiidn,  itiDIn,  PilendlF  InibDdnr.  Bastox.  1749. 
Donean.  Willlatn,  Eleirenti  of  Lugle,  Pkiladilpkia.  1799. 
Dwliht,  Nalhani^.Sjitem  oF  Gei^rapliy,  HuTtfcri,  ViiS. 
BIM,  John,  Indian  Grammar.  CmnbrMge.  16H4. 

"         Indian  Gninnwr  Begun.  Boatm,  IfiSS. 

■•         Indian  Luio  Piimn.  1673. 
Prinwr  in  Indieo,  ISST. 

•'         Calenbiini  in  Indian,  1«87, 
BotifU,  Wtlltam,  Tha  Bpaakai,  Hsitn,  177a 
Engliib  and  GHman  Giammar,  Philadelphia,  1748. 
IBngliib  Toupie— Art  uf  Bpallir«Ini|>ioved,  Scftdn.  17ST. 
EnHll,  C,  Diiteli  Gnnmar  of  En^lrii  Lei^nage,  1797. 
EniBniuB'  CoHoqaia,  Wonatter,  17B5. 
Euelid'a  Elanenn  of  GaonanhT,  Wimtater,  17B4, 
-      . '-■-ilsodHii — '-"' " 


A,  Lewii,  Goographiaa 


■d'Hiatorieal  ^sn; 


FonHitan,  Jam 
Fii^sr,  fieorga 


I,  AiUonoDiT  EipVaincd.  miaHtlpiia.  1799. 
AnwricnB  Initnietor,  PmtaMpMa.  J748. 
rnung  lAdT's  AanWuit,  Ooninrtr,  17M. 
sttiictioni  tbr  Rigllt  Spelling  AVuwrl,  1769. 
1  D'mMant  farRaadlng.  B<i.lDn,1743. 
ew  En^snii  SpaHiog-bnoli. 

lHl).ematiDn1Tnvene'T>ibl«.P«d^^jg,]7S 


Gullrie,  W.,  Moi 


in  Arcounlnnt  PhUade/piia, 
si  Philo«opliT,  JV™  r«-A,  17 
f.  Boslon,  1SI4. 
rn  r^eographf .  Piltadrlphia,  : 


Halo,  Enocli,  A  Spdling -book,  Jftrlha«iplm.  1799. 
HallJlr,  Jama.  Lntin  GiummsT.  JVnD  1%'i.  17M. 
Hill,  John.  Snwdy  Goiila  to  Learning,  Bmlm,  I74S. 
Holy  Bible,  ^mmon  edil.on.  Worc^u,,  ITSl 
Horace,  0.le>,  Keruitw.  1784. 
Hoddei.JaniB.  AiiUimetic  Mode  Eniy,  fioifmt,  1719. 
incJinn  Ffimar.  bj  wbiob  ebildren  may  ienrn  to  reud  tbo  In 

taninage.,  BaHpih  1790. 
InlrodDotiun  Io  Hiiliiij  of  Ameflca,  PMlai^hia,  1787, 
' ■ "uPien  far  Chlldreir    "- —  '-"" 


e..  Com 


CoMogs,  Phitmlelphia, 


Elemeniii  PblbiiDidiiia 
King'i  Haalhen  Rods. 
Kinnenle;,  EbenetH,  Exp 

Lake,  John,  Maary'i  Piinciuiw  of  EiDqu«noe,~i^Jhi>v,  179 
LnioBier,  Elemenls  of  Cbemistry,  PkUadd^a,  17M, 
Loe.  C.  A.,  An»rican  AcoonnJiuit,  jAmsivjlHi^A^  1707. 

Log^,  Jamei,  Cinro'a  Ca^  ^ajor,  Phetdil^t.  1744. 
Loivlb.  RobeiL  Introdnntian  to  Siigliah  erammar,  Piila., 
Micphenon,  John,  M«al  PhibisojiSy,  PiUtielpUii,  1791. 
MnKsohmena  I4aller,  Indian  and  Engliib,  BoitM,  1709. 
McDonald,  Alexander,  Yontb'a  AKlsunt,  /.ita^AeU,  ntO. 
Maninel,  CllUcliiiDi  of  Katute,  JtMtM,  1700. 

Miller,  Aluander,  GranDiar  of  English  Lang.,',Htai  Ttrk,  I79S. 

Milne.  W.  Tha  WelHjnd  Schlrinr.  A%B  Fori,  1797. 

Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  Cburch  Cateohism  in  Indian, 


I77S. 


dediab,  GeiwrniAy  Hude  1 
.indley,  Eiiklish  Grammar. 


at™  Savon.  17S4. 
BMloa.  ITSa 


EiigloDd  Frinier  Innnnred,  Baiunt,  1770. 
Nov  England  Filniar,  muidi  improved,  FMlado^hie,  1797. 
New  England  Primer Enbirged  and  Improved.  CharlEilinn.  1799. 
New  and  Comuleta  Quide  to  the  £n0ia)i  Tongue,  i>Md.,  1740. 
New  Bo<A  of  KnowhHiga,  BoiUnt.  Kelt,  ITTii. 
New  Introduction  to  titmle.  BosUm.  17G4. 


Olia,  James,  Latin  Piotody.  Bp^len,  1760. 

V^nax't  gIS^  B«^,  1741. 

Perry,  Witllam,  Now  PronalinD>r>e  Spell ing-booll,    . 
Fierce,  SMlling-b.«k. 

Philndelpbis  Voeabnlary  (Lattn),  PkilodBtpiiB.  1706. 
Fib*.  Wicolas,  Hew  Byslein  of  Arilbmeiic,  A'oolnrjporf.  lT8a 
"         Abr)d«eil,  VirMsler,  170!i. 

Prinier.DrtheCliild's''Newn'o"ihingrpS7^'(ipA»=,  nS7. 
Fractieal  Penman,  ^aiiaiv.  ITiT. 

ProtratpniTeaohar  for  CBildren,  Willi  vemes  mnde  by  Mr.  Joba 
Kegert.  mart  "  ""  ■-----'----—    " ■■'^- 


■tf^d,  Tt 


ni  Fsnlmi  of  Snvl 
jt,  luiislui,  Intrnduotioi 

d^mrnls'^Lati^'^osod'yrBailea,  1T60. 
Innd   Jiibfi.  ICnvliidi  Grammar,  A^rf&amp 
Klemoila  of  Algalira. 


■wit*,  1705. 


William,  Lassone  fn  Ehieution 

I.  Thumno,  Dictionniy  bf  Eng.  l^ng.,  PMla.,  1799. 

Caleeblam,  with  Proofi.  Bailcx,  l«9l. 

CalKbism,  Biabm,  1T39. 

Dt.  caiBnioa  edition  by  the  doien.  Wtrcuter. 

,  Aleiander,  Jr.,  Omtor's  Aasisbnt.  ITarcMtr,  1797. 

,  ElisiiB,  Englisb  Riamliea.  Bailin'.  1709. 

ibn.  Aiaerbsan  Totoi'i  Aaiistant,  Phila-lehhiii,  1T97. 

ir  the  Childm  of  Naw  Bi^land,  Baiton,  ITDO. 

_    t«ia,  Bottott^  1 . 1_. 
onst.  Mk  tirlc  1T30- 


Vinnll,  John,  Stndent'a  G 


datioD,  trmunter,  1706. 

I  Pmyeia,  Ba.'bm.  1749. 
pelling-bnoli,  Basuo.  1T94. 
:'i.0Uof  E,«.  Lnng.,  tfarlfari^. 
flirt  II ,  Bciun.  1790, 

T.  PhiloAilph'a.  mi.'"^ 
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(3.)  School  Apparalm. 

In  the  schools  of  the  earl^  period  (IJJS 
to  1820)  there  was  little  in  the  way  of 
school  apparatus  beyond  the  birchen  rod, 
the  strap,  the  raw-hide,  or  the  ferule,  which 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  discipline 
and  of  assembling  the  school  The  black- 
board was  not  introduced  into  even  the  city 
schools  earlier  tban  from  1825  to  1830,  and 
did  not  find  its  way  into  the  best  country 
schools  till  after  1840,  Globes,  imported 
from  England,  were  found  in  a  few  of  our 
colleges  perhaps  as  early  as  1800,  but  did 
not  make  their  appearance  in  the  public 
schools  before  1850.  The  orrery,  or  plani- 
sphere, or  some  other  mode  of  representing 
tbe  motion  of  the  planets  around  the  sun, 
were  mentioned  in  some  of  the  books,  and 
heard  of  as  belonging  to  the  college  proper- 
ties of  some  great  institution,  but  was  con- 
sidered, even  as  late  as  1840,  far  beyond  the 
reach  -of  a  public  school.  Outline  maps, 
first  made  by  J,  H.  Mather  &  Co,,  though 
bearing  the  name  of  S.  A,  Mitchell,  were 
introduced  in  1840.  They  were  rude  Qora- 
pared  with  those  now  in  the  market,  and 
there  was  a  long  atru^e  before  they  were 
very  generally  introduced.  Now,  one  or 
other  of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  sets  of  outline 
or  wall  maps  are  found  in  all  the  principal 
schools ;  and  this  plan  of  illustrating  the 
sciences  by  wall  maps  and  charts  bi 
extended  to  physical  geography,  g 
chemistry,  botony,  natural  philosophy  (i 
new  process  of  printing  on  oil-cloth,  jn 
Johnson's  Philosophical  charts),  to  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  even  to  orthography, 
phonetics,  and  grammar. 

Tbe  earliest,  at  least  one  of  the  earliest, 
manufacturers  of  philosophical  apparatus  in 
this  country  was  Timothy  Claiton,  an  Eng- 
lish mechanic  who  came  to  this  country  in 
1823,  and  worked  as  a  mechanic  in  a 
machine-shop  connected  with  a  cotton 
factory  in  Methuen,  Essex  County,  Mass. 
In  1826  he  removed  to  Boston,  taking  with 
him  an  air-pump  of  simple  construction, 
made  by  himself  of  a  piece  of  gafr*ubing, 
with  a  ground  brass  plate,  on  a  mahogany 
stand.  In  a  little  volnme  of  autobiograpby 
entitled  Memoir  of  a  Meehtmic,  published 
in  1839,  Mr.  Olaston  intrtldnceB  the  subject 
as  follows : 

"  After  I  had  been  in  Boston  three  or 
four  years,  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook,  a  gentle- 
man much  engi^ed  in  the  establishment  of 


lycenms,  came  to  me  to  see  abont  apparatus, 
as  he  was  trying  to  introduce  such  cheap 
and  simple  instruments  into  schools,  ana 
other  seminaries  of  learning,  as  would  come 
within  their  means.  He  had  already  several 
articles  for  illustrating  geometry,  astronomy, 
&c.;  but  air-pumps  were  not  then  simplified 
enough  to  form  a  part  of  the  lyceum  appa- 
ratus. At  this  interview,  I  introduced  to 
his  notice  a  small  air-pump  for  exhausting 
and  condensing,  and  several  articles  of  appa- 
ratus to  be  used  with  it,  which  I  had  made 
for  the  amusement  of  myself  and  my 
friends.  He  frankly  acknowledged  it  to  be 
the  very  thing  that  was  wanted  in  the 
smaller  establishments  for  education.  He 
wished  me  to  make  some  for  sole,  and 
promised  to  recommend  them,  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  do.  From  this  interview  I  may 
date  the  commencement  of  my  making 
philosophical     instruments    as     a     regular 


In  the  summer  of  1835  Mr.  Claxton  had 
bis  shop  and  warerooms  destroyed  bv  fire  ; 
butas  he  was  fullyinsured,  he  resumed  busi- 
iness  promptly,  taking  into  partnership  his 
principal  workman,  Mr.  J.  M.  Wightman,  who 
tiad  been  from  the  first  his  "right  hand  man," 
and  who  in  1837  took  the  business  off  his 
hands, — Mr.  Claxton  going  to  England  in 
the  same  year.  There  bis  zeal  for  popular 
education  led  him  to  getting  up  lyceums, 
and  lecturing  before  mechanics  institutes, 
and  finally  to  an  engagement  with  the 
Central  Society  of  Education  in  London,  to 
superintend  the  manufacture  of  school  appa- 
ratus, similar  to  what  be  had  been  making 
in  Boston.  In  ^e  meantime  Mr.  Wight- 
man  went  on  extendiiw  his  manufacture  of 
apparatus,  and  by  bis  interest  in  the  better 
education  of  mechanics,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  popular  education  generally,  became 
an  influential  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  first  systematic  attempt  to  supply 
the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston  with  a  sit 
of  philosophical  apparatus  was  made  in 
1847,  under  the  lead  of  George  B.  Emerson, 
LL.D.,  the  most  eminent  teacher  in  the 
city,  aud  at  that  time  in  the  school  com- 
mittee. Tlie  set  was  classified  and  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Wightman,  and  was  very 
generally  adopted  in  schools  of  the  same 
grade  in  other  dtiea. 

The  fi^at  school  apparatus  proper  for  illus- 
trating geography,  astronomy,  geometry,«a4 
arithmetic,  which  came  within  the  feScll  of 
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public     schools,     was     that     devised    by 
Josiab    Hoi  brook,   and    maniiractared    for 
him   after    1835    by    his  sons,  and    subse- 
qoeutly    by    the    Holbrook    Maaufacturing 
Co.     It  consisted    at  first    of    a    five    or 
six    inch    globe,   a    tbn>e    inch     glo'be 
halves,  a  very  simple  telltirion,  a  few  {_ 
metrical  forms  in  wood,  and  a  numeral  frame 
or  arithmeticon.     These  were  all  at  firat  rude 
and  imperfectly  manufactured,  but  were  sub- 
sequently greatly  improved  and  other  articles 
added.     Competition  presently  "brought 
eral  good  6,  8,  10,  12,   18,  and  20  inch 
globes  into  the  market,  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  spelling  franles,  large  slates  and  frames 
with    wooden   panels,  covered  witii   liquid 
slating,  slated  wi^ls,  chalk- rubbers,  crayons 
and  crayon-holders,  drawing-frames,  chemi- 
cal and  philosophical  apparatus,  planisphere 
tellnrions,   concentric    globes,  geoteIluri6n 
celestial  indicators,  globe  timepieces,  micr 
scopes,  magic-lanterna,  &c.,  &c.,  followed  i 
rapid  succession,  until  the  furnishing  of 
school -house  cost  more  than,  twice  or  three 
times  what  the  old  school-hous^,  furniture 
and  all,  woald  have  required  fifty  years  ago. 
Tills,  of  course,  demanded  that  the   school- 
liouses  shoaM  be  more  roomy  and  better 
built,   better   arranged,  and   supplied   with 
better  and  more  comfortable  desks  and  seats 
than  they  had  been,  as  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

There  is  another  improvement  of  which 
our  fathers  had  no  notion,  but  which 
to-day  is  recognized  all  over  the  country, — 
— a  supply  of  reference  boots  for  a 
school  and  where  it  can  be  procured,  a 
district  library,  No  school  wonld  now  be 
considered  furnished,  without  Webster's  or 
Worcester's  largo  Dictionary,  Lippineott's  or 
some  other  Gazetteer,  Johnson's,  or  Col- 
ton's  Atlas,  and  Johnson's,  or  Appleton's 
popular  cyclopedias,  for  reference  by 
both  teachers  and  scholars.  If  they  have  a 
library  of  choice  reading  for  the  pupils  and 
their  families,  so  much  the  better,  and  the 
city  and  many  of  the  village  sehoals  do  have 
this  additional  means  of  iustroction.  In 
many  of  the  schools,  also,  there  is  s  cabinet 
of  minerals  and  geolojj^ical  specimens,  not 
very  extensive,  but  anfBciently  so  to  enable 
the  children  to  recognize  the  principal  strata, 
minerals,  and  elementary  bodies  which  enter 
into  the  geology  of  the  neighborhood  and 
the  globe.  In  these  matters  of  apparatus, 
cabinets,  Hbi'aries,  &c.,  we  are  perhaps  going 
to   the  opposite  extreme  from  that  of  our 
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fathers,  and  introducing  to  the  mind  of  the 
child  so  great  a  variety  of  objects  of  thought 
and  study,  that  no  one  of  them  will  be 
completely  mastered. 

In  our  city  schools,  particularly,  and  to 
some  extent  in  all  the  pubhc  schools,  this 
multiplicity  of  studies  and  objects  of  thought 
has  put  so  much  work  upon  the  children 
that  there  is  danger  of  their  more  delicately 
organized  and  ambitious  pupils  breaking 
down  under  it ;  and  this  danger  is  obviated 
in  a  way  charaotei'istic  of  our  time,  not  by 
abundant  and  invigorating  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  but  by  exercises  which  are  known 
as  "light  gymnastics,"  the  device  in  part 
of  Mr,  Dio  Lewis,  and  in  part  of  Prof. 
Watson.  The  apparatus  tor  this  purpose 
consists  of  wands,  wooden  rings,  wooden 
dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  4e.  The  Manual 
of  Gymnastics  prescribes  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  with  these,  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in 
them  for  a  long  time.  These  "  light  gym- 
nastics" unquestionably  do  something  to- 
ward invigorating  the  muscles,  and  increas- 
ing the  litheness  and  dexterity  of  the  pupil, 
but  they  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  the 
mental  facuities,  already  overwearied  by  the 
multiplicity  of  lessons,  are  still  further  taxed 
to  remember  and  go  through  these  calis- 
thenic  exercises  in  their  proper  order,  when 
the   mind  should  be  relaxed  from  all   care 

d  fatiguing  thought,  while  the  body  is  re- 

vigorated  by  open  air  sports  and  pastimes. 
Still,  in  default  of  any  thing  better,  the 
"light  gymnastics"  serve  a  tolerable  pur- 
pose. The  regulation  of  the  temperature  in 
the  school-rooms  by  a  thermometer,  and  the 
introduction  of  good  and  sufBcient  means 
of  warming  and  ventilation,  the  systemiza- 
tion  of  the  school  exercises,  recitations,  &c., 
by  a  programme  regularly  adhered  to,  and 
indicated  by  the  stroke  of  the  teacher's  bell, 
the  general  abolition  of  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments,  the  great  decline  in  the  use  of 
the  rod,  stntp,  or  ferule,  and  the  substitution 
of  merit  rolls  and.  records,  and  tokens  of 
honor,  an  all  steps  in  the  progress  of  edu- 
caUon  in  onr  public  schools,  which  indicate 
the  improvement  which  has  been  made  since 
the  days  of  the  vigorous  and  stern  peda- 
gogues of  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Among  the  coustrnctors  of  apparatus  for 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges  should  be 
noticed  N,  B,  Chamberlain  and  A.  Ritchie 
of  Boston,  Mr.  B.  Pike  of  New  York,  J.  W. 
Scherme^iorn  A  Co.,  and  the  Holbrook  Ap- 
paratus Company. 
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II.  BCHOOl  ABCHITECTUEB. 

(1.)  Bcliool-houaea  as  they  were. 

Odt  illDstrotioDs  give  some  idea  of  the 
exterior  appearance  of  ttie  rural  school- 
houses  of  eighty  or  a  huodred  years  ago, 
which  caat  not  only  their,  shadows,  but  pro- 
jected themselves  into  our  own  times. 
Tiiey  were  generally  either  log  buildings  or 
frame,  though  occasionally  these  perversions 
of  architecture  were  perpetuated  in  brick  or 
stone.  The  location,  almost  invariably 
chosen  for  convenience  of  access  to  children 
from  widely  separated  homes,  was  at  the 
crossing  of  the  roads,  and  if  possible  on 
some  knoll,  without  tree,  shrub,  or  inclosure. 
If  the  building  was  of  logs,  it  was  rarely 
chinked  and  of  course  never  painted ;  if  a 
frame  building,  the  weather-bo:irding  was 
cheap,  generally  wiirped,  imd  often  detadied 
for  fuel  or  other  purposes,  and  flic  building, 
if  painted  at  all,  w.^s  eilher  jtd  or  jellow. 
We  have  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume  de- 
scriptions of  the  interior  of  some  of  these 
school-houses,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  pens  of  the  late  Dr.  Humphrey, 
8.  G,  Goodrich,  Judge  Longstrect,  and  others. 
The  improvement  in  these  edifices  did  not 
begia  till  a&tt  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent ceutu^,  A  writer  in  the  Educational 
J^ontkly,  in  1871 ,  descrihinjr  a  New  Eng1i.nd 
school-house,  where  he  had  attended  school 
from  1828  to  1830,  in  a  lai^e  and  wealthy 
village,  gives  the  following  pen-picture: 

"  It  stood  upon  a  little  knoll,  close  to  the 
street,  with  no  inclosure,  no  trees,  and  no 
protection  from  the  gaze  of  the  paB?ers-by, 
It  was  a  square  frame  building  of  one  story, 
about  twenty  by  twenty-five  feet,  covered 
with  clapboards  (except  where'  these  had 
been  torn  off  to  aid  in  kindling  the  fire)  and 
shingled.  The  clapboards  had  at  Bome  re- 
mote period  been  painted  red,  but  this  now 
alternated  with  weather-stains,  and  gave  the 
building  a  sort  of  brindled  appearance.  As- 
cending two  or  three  stone  steps  to  the 
weather-beaten  door,  the  etitry,  as  it  was 
called,  present«d  itself,  a  square  closet  where 
the  boys  and  girls  hung  bats,  bonnets,  and 
dinner-pails.  The  schoolroom,  into  whioh 
we  next  passed,  was  nearly  wjuare ;  it  bad 
been  lathed  and  plastered,  but  the  walls 
were  much  broken,  and  some  artistic  genius 
had  adorned  the  wall  overhead  (the  room 
was  hardly  seven  feet  high)  with  wreaths 
and  festoons  and  comic  figures  executed  in 
3ii* 


lamp-amoke,  so  completely  that  hardly  a 
vestige  of  white  wall  remained.  The  'tradi- 
tional style  of  writing-desks,  a  board  attached 
to  the  wall  and  running  round  three  sides  of 
the  room,  was  in  use  here,  but  the  building 
committee  had  kindly  provided  a  shelf  be- 
low, where  our  sehool-books  could  be  stored, 
when  not  in  use.  The  seats  for  the  older 
scholars  were  of  slab,  with  legs  sawed  from 
some  sapling  about  two  inches  through,  and 
were  without  twcks.  The  smaller  children 
had  similar  but  lower  benches.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  tha  room  was  a  huge  rusty  box-stove, 
which  could  take  in  two-foot  wood ;  while 
OR  the  side  unoccupied  was  the  master's 
chair  and  a  square  cross-legged  pine  table. 
The  teacher's  table,  the  writing-desks,  and 
the  benches,  bore  evidence  of  the  whittling 
propensities  of  the  boys,  and  many  was  the 
fly-prison  and  pin-boi  carved  and  excavated 
in  the  desk-board,  while  the  less  expert  had 
cut  holes  through  it,  and  would  amuse  them- 
selves with  dropping  crumbs  to  the  hungry 
mice  which  tenanted  the  school-honse," 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  thus  describes  his 
reminiscence  of  the  aekool-houae  and  school 
of  his  boyhood, 

"  It  was  our  misfoTlnne,  in  boyhood,  to 
go  to  a  District  School.  It  was  a  little 
square  pine  building,  blazing  in  the  sun, 
upon  the  highway,  without  a  tree  for  shade 
or  Mght  new  it ;  without  bush,  yard,  fence, 
or  circumstance  to  take  off  its  bare,  cold, 
hard,  hateful  look.  Before  the  door,  in 
winter,  wiw  the  pile  of  wood  for  fuel,  and 
in  summer,  there  were  all  the  chips  of  the 
winter's  wood.  In  winter,  we  were  squeezed 
into  the  recess  of  the  farthest  corner,  among 
little  boys,  who  seemed  to  be  sent  to  school 
merely  to  fill  up  the  chinks  between  the 
bigger  boys.  Certainly  we  were  never  sent 
for  any  such  abenrd  purpose  as  education. 
There  were  the  gi'eat  scholars — the  school 
in  winter  was  for  ihem,  not  for  us  picanninieS, 
We  were  read  and  spelt  twice  a  day,  nnless 
something  happened  to  pceveut,  which  did 
happen  about  every  other  day.  For  the 
rest  ot  the  time  we  were  busy  in  keeping 
still.  And  a  time  we  always  had  of  it. 
Our.shoes  always  would  be  scraping  on  the 
floor,  or  knocking  the  shins  of  urchins  who 
were  also  being  '  educated.'  All  of  oar 
little  legs  together,  (poor,  tired,  nervous, 
restless  lege,  with  nothii^  to  do,)  would  fill 
up  the  comer  with  such  a  noise,  that  every 
ton  or  &&een  minutes  the  maBt«r  would 
bring  down  his  two-foot  hickory  ferule  on 
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tlie  desk  with  »  cl^  that  sent  shivers 
through  oar  hearts,  to  think  how  that  would 
have  felt,  if  it  had  fallen  somewliere  else ; 
and  then,  with  a  look  that  swept  ns  all  into 
ntter  extremity  of  stillness,  he  would  cry, 
'silence,  in  that  corner  I'  It  wonid  last  for 
a  few  minutes;  but,  little  boys'  memories 
are  not  capackiuH.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
boys  had  mischief,  and  some  had  mirthful- 
ness,  and  some  had  both  tc^tber.  The 
consequence  was  that  just  whra  we  were  the 
most  afraid  to  laugh,  we  saw  the  most 
comical  tbin^.  Temptations,  .which  wo 
could  have  vanquished  with  a  smile  out  in 
the  free  air,  were  irresistible  in  our  little 
corner,  where  a  laugh  and  a  ^uink  were 
very  apt  to  woo  each  other.  80,  we  would 
hold  on,  and  fill  op;  and  others  would  bold 
on  and  fill  up  too;  till  by-aad-1^  the 
weakest  would  let  go  a  mere  whiffet  of  a 
laugh,  and  then  down  went  all  tbe  precau- 
tions, and  one  went  off,  and  another,  and 
another,  touching  tbe  others  off  like  a  pack 
of  fireH^rackers !  It  was  in  vain  to  deny  it. 
But  as  the  process  of  simpping  our  beads, 
and  pulling  our  ean  went  on  with  primitive 
sobriety,  we  each  in  turn,  with  tearful  eyes, 
and  blubbering  ]ip87  'declared  we  did  not 
mean  to,'  and  that  was  true ;  and  that  '  we 
wouldn't  do  so  any  more,'  and  that  was  a 
lie,  however  unintentional;  for  we  never 
failed  to  do  jnst  so  again,  and  that  about 
once  an  hour  all  day  long. 

"  A  woman  kept  the  school,  sharp,  pre- 
cise, UDsy  ID  pathetic,  keen  and  untiring.  Of  . 
all  ingenious  ways  of-  fretting  little  boys, 
doubtless  her  ways  were  the  most  expert. 
Not  a  tree  to  shelter  tbe  haaae,  the  sun  beat 
down  on  the  shingles  and  clapboards  till  the 
pine  knots  shed  pitchy  tears;  and  the  air 
was  redolent  of  hot  pine  wood  smell.  The 
benches  were  slabs  with  l^s  in  them.  The 
desks  were  slabs  at  an  angle,  cut,  hacked, 
scratched ;  eaoh  year's  edition  of  jack-knife 
literature  overlaying  its  predecessor,  until 
it  then  were  cuttings  and  carvings  two  or 
three  inches  deep.  Biit  if  vx  cut  a  morsel, 
or  stuck  in  pins,  or  pindied  off  splinters, 
the  little  sharp-eyed  mistmss  was  on  hand, 
:  look   of  her  eye  v 


sliver  in  our  foot,  and  o 


pt  of  her  fingers 


was  equal  to  a  jab  of  a  pin ;  for 
tried  both. 

"We  envied  the  fiies — merry  fellows; 
bouncing  about,  tasting  that  apple  skin, 
patting  away  at  that  crumb  of  bread  ;  now 
out  of  tlie  window,  then  in  again;  on  your 


nose,  on  neighbor's  cheek,  off  to  the  very 
school-ma'am's  lips ;  dodging  ber  slap,  and 
then  lettiiig  off  a  real  Totmd  and  Tonud  buzz, 
up,  down,  this  way,  that  way,  and  every 
way.  Oh,  we  envied  tbe  flies  more  than 
any  thing  except  tie  birds.  The  windows 
were  so  high  that  we  could  not  tee  the 
grassy  meadows;  but  we  could  see  the  tops 
of  distant  trees,  and  tbe  far,  deep,  boundless 
blue  sky.  There  flew  the  robins;  there 
went  the  bluebirds;  and  there  went  we. 
We  followed  that  old  Folyglott,  the  skunk- 
blackbird,  and  heard  him  describe  the  way 
that  they  talked  at  the  winding  np  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  We  thanked  every 
meadow-lark  that  snng  on,  rejoicing  as  it 
flew.  Now  and  tlien  a  'ehipping.bird' 
wonid  flatter  on  the  very  window-sill,  turn 
its  little  head  side- wise,  and  peer  in  on  the 
medley  of  boys  and  girls.  Long  before  we 
knew  it  was  in  Scripture,  we  sighed :  '  Oh 
that  we  had  the  wings  of  a  bird ' — we  would 
fly  away  and  be  out  of  this  hateful  school. 
As  for  learning,  the  sum  of  all  that  we  ever 
got  at  a  district-school,  would  not  cover  the 
first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet.  One  good, 
kind,  story-telUngf  Bible-rehearsing  aunt  at 
homo,  witb  a^les  and  ginger-bread  pre- 
miums, is  worth  alt  the  school-ma'ams  that 
ever  stood  byto  see  poor  little  fellows  roast 
in  those  boy-traps  called  district-schools." 

There  was  some  improvement,  bnt  not 
much,  in  the  external  construction  of  school- 
houses  in  the  large  cities  of  tbe  country, 
prior  to  1840 ;  but  the  advance  (and  it  has 
been  a  great  one,  amounting  to  a  revolution, 
though  there  are  eves  now  in  all  the  States 
too  many  school -houses'  answering  Tcry 
neariy  to  tbe  preceding^description)  has  been 
mainly  since  J  888.  The  progressive  devel- 
opnKnt  of  the  literature  of  this  snbject 
is  thus  given  by  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  a  report  to  tbe  National 
Educational  Convention  held  in  Philadel- 
phia in  October,  164T,in  which  he,  as  the 
organ  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  recom- 
mended for  general  eircclation  in  the  United 
States  a  small  treatise  on  the  location, 
aixa,  rentilation,  warming,  and  furniture 
of  buildings  designed  for  educational  pur- 
poses, prepKred,  at  tbe  request  of  the 
committee,  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  of 
Connecticut. 

The  eartieatr  publication  on  the  subject  in  ttila 
eonntry,  which  lias  met  the  notice  of  the  Commfttee, 
may  be. found  in  ihe  Scliool  MagsaiuB.  No.  I,  pwb- 
liahed  ^i  >n  appuidage  to  the  Jooraal  of  iJlducs' 
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lion,  ill  April,  1829.  In  1S30,  Mr.  W.  J.  Adama, 
of  Now  York,  delivered  a  loeturo  before  tlio  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  lostruetion,  "  Oa  Schoohtuniaea  and 
School  ApparcUas,"  wbicb  vras  publislied  in  llie  first 
volume  of  Cha  Irnnsactiona  of  tliac  asaociation. 
Stimulated  by  that  lecture,  the  Directors  of  the  In- 
atiCute  in  the  following  year  ofi*ered  a  premium  of 
twenty  doliara  for  the  b«st  "Essay  rm  lAe  GanairuC' 
tion  of  Sckool-hoaaes."  The  premium  was  awarded 
by  a  committee  of  the  Institute  to  the  essay  by  Dr 
William  A.  AlcotC,  of  Hnrtfbrd,  Conn.,  then  rexidmg 
in  West  Newton,  Muss.  This  "Priae  Essay  was 
published  in  the  second  annual  volume  ot  leLtuies 
before  the  Institute,  as  well  as  in  a  pHraphlet,  and 
w»s  widely  circulated  and  read  aU  over  the  oountrj 
In  1833,  the  Esaei  County  Teachers'  Association 
publbbed  a  "  Jijport  &n  Schoot-hfntiea  '^  prepared  by 
Ebt.  G.  B.  Perry,  which  is  a  searolilns  and  vigor 
0U3  exposure  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  de- 
fective construction  and  arrangement  of  achool 
houses.     From  thia  time  the  subject  began  to  attract 

and  furr.itnre  of  school  room"!, 
in  large  cities  and  villages. 
In  1838,  Hon.  Horace  Mann  submitted  a  Btpm-t 
on  School-hoiiees,"  as  supplementary  to  his  First 
Annual  Report  aa  Secretai?  of  the  Board  of  Kduca- 
tion  In  Ma«sachusetCa,  in  which  the  whole  subject, 
and  especiall;  that  of  ventilation,  is  discurred  with 
great  fullness  and  ^ility.  This  Report  was  widely 
circulated  in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  in  tlie  various 
educational  periodicals  of  Uie  country,  and  gave  a 
powerfiil  impnlse  to  improvement  in  tEi is  department, 
not  only  in  Uassochuaetts.  but  in  other  Stat«a.  In 
the  same  year,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  prepared  an 
"Essay  oa  School  Archikcltcre,"  in.  which  he 
embodied  the  results  of  nidcli  observation,  experU 
ence  and  reflecljon,  iu  a  manner  so  systomatie  and 
practical  as  to  meet  the  wanta  of  alt  who  may  have 
eccasion  to  superintend  the  erection,  alteration,  or 
flirnishing  of  school-houses.  Tliis  essay  was  original- 
ly prepared  and  delivered  as  a  lecture  in  the  course 
of  his  official  viaita  to  diflerBnt  towns  of  Connecticut, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Common  Schools,  it  was  lirst  published  in  1841, 
iu  the  Gonnecticnt  Common  School  Journal,  and  in 
1842  was  anhmitced,  with  some  modifications  and 
numerous  ilinstrjtjons,  as  a,  "Seporl  on  School- 
hottses,"  to  the  Legislature.  It  may  be  mentjoned 
as  an  evidence  of  tlie  low  appreciation  in  which  the 
whole  subject  was  r^rarded  at  that  time,  in  a  State 
which  pridea  lierselfon  the  condition  of  her  common 
schools,  and  on  Che  liberality  with  which  her  system 
of  public  education. is  endowed,  that  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee'  on  education,  on  the  part  of 
iJie  Senate  and  House,  refiiaed  to  recommend  the 
pablicaljon  of  tht^~  Essay,  altliough  it  is  by  far  tlie 
most  thorough,  systematic  and  practical  discussion, 
of  the  subject  whicli  lias  appeared  in  thia  countiic 
or  in  Europe.  And  it  was  only  through  the 
atreanous  effarts  of  a  f^w  intelligent  friends  of 
school  improvements  that  its  publication  was  secured, 
and  then,  only  on  condition  that  tiie  author  should 
bear  the  expense  of  the  wood-cuta  by  which  it  was 
illustrated,  and  a  portion  of  the  hilt  fbr  printing. 
Since  its  first  publication,  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  original  essay  have  been 
printed  in  various  forms  and  distributed  in  different 
States,   withoat  any  pecuniary  advantage  to  the 


author.  *  *  *  In  1838,  Mr.  Barnard  republished 
his  essay,  with  plans  and  descriptions  of  numerous 
sciiool-housea  which  liad  been  erected  under  Ilia 
direction  in  Rhode  Island  and  Coimeuticut,  and  after 
his  suggestions  in  other  States,  and.  including  all  of 
the  plans  of  any  value  which  bad  been  publisliod 
by  Mr.  Hann,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Bishop  (tiie  F^ivi- 
dence  plana),  and  other  laborers  in  this  lield  at  home 
and  m  England  with  the  title  of  3  hool  Aicfute 
ttiie,  or  ContribiUtoas  to  tht  I/aproteme^  o/  School 
houises  m  the  Uhiled  States  ' 

Withont  the  rernotest  thotiglit  of  ignor 
in)i;  the  great  services  of  others  in  aecunna 
local  action  in  tins  line  ol  improvement,  oi 
in  extending  and  pei-fi,cting  the  work  in  any 
State,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  first  an  1 
Iiijliest  honor  tn  this  depaitrnent  of  labor 
belongs  to  Hon  Henry  Barnard,*  not  only 
for  his  eailj,but  for  his  maiteilyand  ex 
haiistue  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  m 
1818,  not  onlv  to  meet  thi-  immediate  dc 
man  J,  but  to  leave  Iittlo  or  nothing  lu  the 
way  of  principles,  or  details  ot  mteinal  at 
rangements,  to  be  developed  and  perfected 
afterwards.  To  the  following  summary  of 
prin'ciples  set  forth  in  1838,  to  be  regarded 
in  the  location,  construction,  arrangement  of 
seats  and  desks,  lighting,  ventilation,  warm- 
ing, and  equipment  generally,  we  find  noth- 
ing essentially  important  in  the  structures 
erected  within  the  past  year. 

School-houses  as  tliey  shoM  he. 

1 .  A  location,  healthy,  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  district;  retired  {torn  the  dust,  noise  and  dan- 
ger of  the  highway;  attractive,  from  its  choice  of 
sun  and  shade,  and  commanding,  in  one  or  more 
directions,  the  cheap,  yet  priceless  educating  inHu- 

2.  A  site  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  yard  in 
front  of  tlie  building,  either  comaiun  to  tlie  whole 
school,  or  appropriated  to  green-sward,  flowera,  and 
slirubbeiy;  and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each 

properly  inclosed,  and  fitted  up  with   means 


3,  Separate  entrances  to  the  school-room  for  each 
sex;  each  entrance  distinct  tVom  the  lh)nt  door,  and 
fitted  up  with  somper,  mats,  and  old  broom  for  the 
feet;  with  hooks,  shelves,  kc,  for  itata,  over-coats, 
over-ahoea  and  nmbrelhis;  with  sink,  pump,  basin 
.and  towels,  and  with  brooms  and  duster,  and  all  the 

means  and  appliances  necessary  to  secure  habits  of 
order,  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

4.  School-room,  in  addition  to  the  spaoe  required 
by  aisles  and  Hie  teacher's  plallbrm,  sufBoient  to 
asoommodate  with  a  seat  and  desk,  not  only  eaeh 
scholar  in  the  district  wiio  is  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing: sehooL  but  all  who  may  be  entitled  to  attend ; 
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with  verge  enough  to  receire  the  children  of  induB- 
triouH,  thuuglitl\]l  and  religious  lamiliea,  wlio  are 
Bure  10  be  attraclcd  ki  a  district  which  fa  blessed' 
with  a  good  girhool-liouse  mid  a  i^ood  acliool. 

6.  At  IcHi^  one  spare  room  fur  reeitation,  library, 
uiid  otiier  uses,  to  every  school-room,  ou  matter  how 
Bniall  t)ie  uulmol  may  be. 

6.  An  arrangement  of  tUe  wiudows,  so  ss  to 
se^'ure  one  blauk  whII,  and  at  tlie  same  time  tlie 
ciieerrnlueas  and  warmtli  (ifthe  sunligjit^at  alUitaes 
of  tile  day,  witii  armngements  to  laodily  tlie  same 
by  blinds,  sliuttera,  or  curuiiits. 

7.  Apparatus  tor  warming,  by  which  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pure  air  from  outside  of  tlie  building  can  be 
niodemlely  lieated,  and  introduced  iqto  tlie  room 
without  passing  overa  red-iiot  iron  surlace,  and  dis- 
tributed eqailly  to  dllferent  parts  of  tbe  room. 

8.  A  ciieap,  simple,  and  efficient  mod?  of  ventils- 
taon,  by  wliieli  the  air  in  every  part  of  a  sdiool- 
room,  which  is  oonstantly  becomingi:  vitiated  by  res- 
piration, combustion,  or  other  oanaes,  may  be  con- 
Btaotty  flowing  out  Of  tlie  room,  and  its  place  tilled 
by  an  adequate  supply  of  fredi  air  drawn  from  a 
pure  source,  and  admitted  int«  the  room  at  the 
right  temperature,  of  the  requisite  degree  of  mois- 
ture, and  without  any  perceptible  current. 

9.  A  desk  with  at  least  two  fee^  of  top  surface, 
and  in  no  case  for  more  tlian  two  pupils  inclined 
toward  tlie  front  edge  one  incli  in  a  ibot,  except  two 
to  three  inches  of  tlie  most  distant  portion  which 
HJiould  l>e  level, — covered  aitli  cloth  to  prevent 
noise,— fitted  With  an  ink  pot  (supplied  witli  a  lid 
and  a  pen-wiper)  and  a  sla  e  witli  a  pencil  holder 
and  a  sponge  attached  — supported  by  end  pieces 
or  stanchions,  curved  so  as  to  be  convenient  for 
sweeping,  and  to  admit  of  easj  access  to  the  seat, 
— and  of  valj'iitg  heigiit^  for  small  and  large  pupils 
the  front  edge  of  eacli  de^k  being  from  stv(n  to 
nine  inces  (seven  for  tlie  lowest  and  nine  for  the 
highest,!  higiier  tlian  the  front  edge  of  tiie  seat  or 
cli^r  attached. 

10.  A  chair  or  bench  fbr  eacb  pupil  and  m  no 
case  for  more  than  two  unlets  separated  bj  an 
aisle,  with  a  seat  hollowed  like  an  ordinary  elia  r 
and  varying  in  heigiit  from  tt.n  la  ssventeen  Inches 
from  the  outer  edge  to  the  floor,  so  that  each  pupil 
when  properly  sealed,  can  re^t  his  feet  on  the  Qoor 
witlfout  the  muscles  of  die  thigh  pressing  hard  upon 
the  front  edge  of  the  seat,  and  with  a  proper  sup- 
port tor  the  muscles  of  the  back 

Jl.  An  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks,  so 
as  to  allow  of  an  aisle  or  Iree  passage  of  at  least  two 
feet  around  the  room,  and  between  each  range  of 
settta  for  two  scholars,  and  so  aa  to  bring  each 
scliular  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

12.  Arr^gements  for  the  teacher,  such  as  a 
separate  closet  for  his  over-coat,  Ice.,  a  desk  for  his 
piipera,  a  library  of  books  of  reference,  maps,  appa- 
ratus, and  all  suah  instrumentalities  by  .which  bis 
oipaelHes  for  instruction  may  bo  made  in  the  highest 
dogree  ugoftil. 

13.  Aocoramodatlons  for  a  school  library  for  con- 
sultation and  circulation  among  the  pupils,  both  at 
school  and  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
t'lf-eduuation  at  their  homes,  in  the  Held,  or  the 
workshop,  after  they  have  Icfl  school. 

14.  A  design  in  good  taste  and  fit  proportion,  in 
place  of  the- wretched  perveraons  of  architecture, 
which  almost  universally  clmractorjze  the  district  or 
public  Bcliool-houses. 


16.  While  making  suitable  accommodation  for  the 
school,  it  will  be  a  wise,  and,  all  things  considered, 
an  economical  investment,  on  the  part  of  many  dis- 
tricts, to  provide  apartments  in  the.aame  building, 
or  in  its  neighborhood,  for  ttie  teacher  and  his 
family.  This  arrangement  will  [rfve  diaraeter  and 
permanence  to  the  office. of  teaching,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  better  supervision  for  the  school- 
house  and.  premises,  and  more  attention  to  tlie 
manners  of  the  pupils  out  of  school.  Proviaon  Ibr 
tlie  residence  of  the  teacher,  and  not  unfVeqnently 
a  fcardcn  fbr  his  cultiva^on,  is  made  iu  connection 
with  the  parochial  schools  in  Scotland,  and  with  the 
Urst  cLiss  of  public  schools  iu  Qermaiiy. 

16.  Whenever  practicable,  tlie  privies  should  be 
disconnected  from  the  playground,  end  be  ap- 
proHciied  by  a  covered  walk.  Perfect  seolueion, 
neitnesB,  and  propriety  should  be  strictly  observed, 
and  can  easily  bo  done  wherever  water  is  supplied. 

n.  A  shed,  or  covered  walk,  or  the  basement 
story  paved  under  feet,  and  open  for  free  circulation 
of  air  for  the  Ixiys,  and  an  upper  room  with  the 
deafened  and  properly  supported  fur  calisthenic 
" —  for  liie  guls,  is  a  desirable  appendage. 
.In  1857,  Mr.  Biirrowes,  who  had  been 
State  superintendent  of  schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania, after  trying  in  vain  to  obtain 
an  appropriation  for  the  distribution 
of  Dr.  Barnard's  "School  Architecture" 
to  every  district  in  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
pared a  similar  work,  which  was  circu- 
lated extensively  in  that  State.  In  1858, 
Mr.  James  Johonnot  published  a  very  good 
treatise  on  Country  School  Hoasoa,  with  nu- 
merous illustrations,  and  in  1872  aiiotber 
with  the  sim]>le  title  of  "  School  Hovset," 
the  ■  arckifeouital  desigus  in  which  were 
drawn  by  ■  8-  E.  Hewes,  architect,  and 
which  txnitaiDed,  as  an  appendix,  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.'s  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  School  Furniiure,  Appa- 
ratus, and  Appliances,  "  unquestionably 
the  lai^est  and  tnost  complete  in  the 
country.  In  1861  or  1862,  Mr.  George 
E.  Woodward,  architect  and  publisher, 
who  had  previously  published  many 
designs  and  plans  of  school-houses,  is- 
sued a  large  and  elaborate  work,  Eveleth's 
School-house  Architecture.  Several  other 
architectural  writers  have  also  published 
many  designs  for  school-houses  very  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  but  occasionally  defective  in 
their  internal  arrangements  from  want  of 
knowledge  of  tbe  actual  requirements  of  the 
school.  On  the  sabjeet  of  ventilation,  partly 
with  reference  to  school -ho  uses,  the're  have 
been  several  special  treatises  by  Re  id, 
Gouge,  Leeds,  Ac  Upwards  of  *100,000,- 
000  have  been  invested  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  school-houses  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  since  1836 
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X.  BEJfEP ACTORS  OF  EDUCATION. 

No  nation,  by  flself  or  its  citizens,  ever 
dealt  so .  munificently  for  educational 
purposes  as  our  own,  especially  within 
tlie  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Prof. 
Tyndal,  in  his  speech  just  before  his  de- 
parture from  our  shores,  siud  :  "  The  willing- 
ness of  AmericAu  citizens  to  tlirow  tlieir 
fortunes  iiito  the  cause  of  public  education 
is  without  a  parallel  in  my  experience."  In 
our  early  history  our  people  were  poor,  and 
the  gift  of  Ifti^e  sums  for  this  purpose  was 
impossible  uuless  the  donor  lived  abroad. 
Moreover,  a  moderate  sum  at  that  time,  with 
the  cheapness  of  land  and  the  low  price  of 
labor  and  building'  materials,  went  farther 
than  a  much  larger  endowment  would  now  ; 
and  if  the  endowment  was  in  lands,  and 
they  were  retained  for  many  years,  there 
was  a  greatly  enhanced  value  in  tlie  gift.  It 
is  not  within  the  limits  of  our  space  to  name 
all  the  early,  even,  much  less  of  the  multitude 
of  later  benefactors  to  education  who  have 
done  so  much  to  benefit  and  bless  their  coun- 
try ;  we  can  only  ennmerat*  the  more  con- 
spicuous among  them. 

Of  the  earliest  benefactors  of  education  in 
this  country,  such  men  as  John  Howard, 
who  gave  £750  ({S.'ZSO)  to  convert  a  feeble 
and  ill  sustained  grammar-school  into  thu 
first  permanent  college  in  America;  Thomas 
Hopkins,  whose  £2,800  ($14,000)  founded 
three  gi'am  mar- schools  and  helped  to  endow 
a  college  ;  Elibu  Yale,  whoso  gift  of  £500 
(I2,a00)  laid  the  foundations  of  Yale  col- 
lege :  Bartlett  and  Dummer,  and  Whitfield, 
and  the  long  list  of  worthies  who,  in  colo- 
nial times,  gave  fiijm  their  moderate  means 
what  was  perhaps  as  tnily  a  bounteous  gift 
as  the  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of 
our  merchant  princes  of  to-day,  jvc  do  not 
propose  here  to  speak.  The  entire  en- 
dowments, except  lands,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege up  to  1772,  were  not  over  *130,000, 
and  a  part  of  these  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  Yale  College  had  received  from  1701 
to  1780  from  the  State  ajid  individuals  only 
about  $29,000,  But  the  present  century 
has  witnessed  a  constantly  swelling  tide  of 
educational  dojiatiuns  and  bequests,  whose 
magnitude  is  scarcely  computable  by  ordi- 
nary figures.  The  mind  takes  in  only  a  very 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  mil- 
lions of  money  expended  for  a  particular 
object,  however  grand  and  magnificent  in  its 


scope  that  object  may  be.  The  following 
table,  prepared  by  Dr.  Erockett,  gives  a  list 
of  the  principal  donors  of  money,  in  sums 
exceeding  $20,000,  to  educational  purposes 
itbin  tlie  past  hundred  years.  The  list  is 
ecessarily  imperfect,  for  ihcre  are  no  data 
for  a  complete  one,  and  in  many  instances 
donors  of  lai^  sums  have  so  guarded  them 
with  restrictions  and  conditions  that  they 
are  nnavailable,  or  the  amount  can  not  be 
ascertained.  When  we  consider  that  all  the 
375  colleges  and  universities,  so-called,  at 
least  350  of  the  schools  of  secondaiy  in- 
struction, and  about  300  professional  schools, 
have  been  endowed,  some  of  them  largely, 
and  all  to  some  extent,  and  that  in  most  in- 
stances these  endowments  have  been  raised 
by  contributions  varying  from  $100  to  $20,- 
000,  we  shall  realirt  that  this  table  does  not 
cover  half,  perhaps  not  a  third,  of  the  edu- 
cational benefactions  of  the  last  hundred 
years.  Thus  no  jart  of  the  $500,000  sub- 
scribed for  the*endo«ment  of.Syracuse  Uni- 
versity ;  of  the  $305,000  additional  endow- 
ment of  Tufts  College ;  of  the  $300,000  ad- 
ditional for  Brown  University  ;  of  the  $500,- 
000  now  raising  by  the  Alumni  of  Yale  col- 
lege toward  its  endowment ;  of  the  $500,- 
000  for  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  of  the 
$260,000  called  for  by  Harvard  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  Boston  fire;  the  $600,000 
added  to  the  funds  of  Trinity  College, 
by  Hartford;  the  $300,000  or  more  for 
Hobart  College,  Geneva:  of  the  $250,000 
for  Lewisburg  University;  the  *200,OtO 
for  Geoi^etown  College,  Ky.;  the  $300,000 
now  nearly  raised  for  the  endowment 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Looiaville,  and  scores  of  otiier 
college  and  school  endowments,  which 
might  be  named.  Yet  the  benefactions 
named  in  this  table  form  an  a^^egatu  of 
over  $40,000,000,  and  we  arc  certainly 
within  bounds  if  we  stale  the  a^^regate  en- 
dowment, including  real  estate,  of  onr 
schools,  colleges  and  professional  schools,  in- 
cluding the  State  and  national  grants  to 
them,  as  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars;  of  which  not  less  tba:i 
one  hundred  millions  is  the  gift  or  bequest 
of  individuals. 

With  such  abundant  liberality  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens,  we  ought  to  have  all  the 
material  conditions  of  the  best  schools  of 
secondary  and  higher  instruction  ;  and  when 
we  arc  as  well  snnplied  with  able  atid 
specially  trained  teaclicrs  as  with  money,  we 
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sliall  have  an  educational  system  to  meetth^ 
demands  of  the  age  and  the  country.  At 
present  we  have  too  many  colleges  whose 
instnictioii  is  not  Above  that  of  good  second- 
ary schools,  and  too  many  secondary 
schools  whose  principal  work  is  elemcutary. 
Were  the  present  endowinentn  concentrated 
on  one-half  the  number,  and  these  thus 
enabled  to  give  such  salaries  as  would  com- 
mand the  highest  order  of  taleipt,  we  should 
sec  a  rapid  improvement  in  our  colleges,  and 
ont  of  the  dead  level  of  hatf-manncd  and 
half-equipped  institutions  would  rise  a  few 
Universities  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  history  of  endowments,  as  well  in  this 
country,  as  in  Europe,  some  of  which  will 
ere  long  suggest  appropriate  legislation  to 
protect  the  princip:il,  and  at  the  same  time 
admit  of  such  application  of  the  income  as 
to  promote  and  not  defeat  the  evident  in- 
tention of  the  donor.  While  benefactions 
are  useful  in  providing  for  educational  wants, 
not  generally  felt,  Uiey  not  unfreqnently 
prove  hindrances  in  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  institntions,  by  being  placed 
beyond  the  control  of  their  natnral  guard- 
ians, who  should  be  at  liberty,  nuder  proper 
restrictions,  to  apply  the  same  to  f 
studies  aa  new  discoveries  in  science,  or 
new  developments  in  art  may  require. 

The  conti'sst  between  the  slow  hut  grad- 
ual ace u  mutation  of  educational  eiidbwmeiits, 
began  early  and  continued  from  y^ar  to  year, 
and  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  funds  of 
of  an  institution  under  the  joint  liberality 
of  the  State  and  a  few  individuals,  is  shown 
in  the  following  statement  taken  from  Bar- 
nard's Educational  Biography,  VoLCMS  III., 
Benefarton  of  American  Schools  and  Col- 
leges— Ezra  Conicll,  and  Johri.Howai-d  : 

■The  rapid  growth  of  Cornell  University, 
both  in  peciuni.iry  resources,  cabinets,  profes- 
sorsliips,  and  students,  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  educational  history.  ..In  1866,  on  tUe 
f:ii;1ure  of  the  attempt  in.  1853  .to  establish  a 
State  College  of  Agricufl«re  at'  Oviii,  on 
Sei^ca  liafee,  and  of  tlkc  "  People's  College  " 
to  realize  a  great  State  TMustrial  Unfvtersity 
at' Havana,  Mr.  Cornell  !  pro[)d»jd  to.  the 
legistatlire  of  New  York,  to  devote  ths  State 
share  f98'9,92(»'  aeres)  in  the  Congressional 
land  grant  of  1862  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  to  an  insti- 
tution in  Itb^ca,  to  die  endowment  and 


maintenance  of  which  he  would  devote  the 
sum  of  S500,000,  and  two  hundred  acres  of 
land,  with  buildings,  as  a  farm  to  be  at^ 
tachcd  to  the  agricultural  department.  The 
proposition  was  accepted,  trustees  appointed 
and  the  institution  opened  in  1663,  under 
the  name  of  the  Cornell  University,  with 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  as  president.  In 
1872,  there  were  525  college  students  (ex- 
clusive of  over  400  in  the  introductory  de- 
partment), classified  in  various  courses  of 
science,  literature,  arts,  i^riculture,  archi- 
tecture, chemistry,  engineering,  mechanic 
arts,  natural  history,  and  optioaal  studies, 
under  54  professors,  assistant  professors,  and 
special  lecturers,;  realizing  the  idea  of  the 
founder — '  an  institution  whore  any  person 
can  find  instruction  in  any  study.' 

Cornell  University,  in  1873,  possessed  the 
avails,  realized  and"  to  be  realized,  of  the 
State  appropriation  of  the  Congressional 
land  grant  estimated  at  present  prices,  at 
over  *2,000,000,  and, 

ezKACniHELL tsnoOO 

HiiET  W.  Haoi.  cD'Icn  bu>]ilii«.  Ju wio.noo 

JohnMcOhiw.  libriTtbuililmg.iLi: 140,000 

Ahdiew  [).  White,  ptuidenl'i  IxHiH BS.MS 

HiIAM  Sibley,  buiWiiE  anil  mnahlnari 58,000 

CucADiLU  Can  PINT,  buMdioi 35/ieU 

GoLDWIn  Smith,  hlunn',  &c 11,800 

l^ui  Gui,  ■utioliinliip 30,000 

BavniB  Gdvienkent,  Pil««Offi»caU«lion.  Ac.  Jl.OOO 

Gbbwi  Bhith,  oTDilWtvlnl  EoDKtkm 9,109 

Hn*Jii<i'i>McGiiw,chi>n«of  ball! a.fftO 

M«».  «.  n.  Wirt*«.(rmtlKll,; 3,570 

Wii.ut<(  Ke|.»i,  •lUlhamatiMl  lihniT ,.  3,0I» 

LEW).  M0ER19,lH..rt^fil.l«n, SJM 

B.  Bor  k  Co.,  prrmin.  pm. 3,22* 

^EW.*"L'viooi.roiir,pri»»:h™."i;;!;;!"!;!  J.SOO 
BuHuu.  J.  Min,  boofci MW 

These  amounts,  with  thirty  benefactions  in 
sm^l  sums,  make  an  aggregate  of  $1,402,- 
614,  in  less  than  ten  years,  since  the  first 
announcement  of  Mr.  Cornell's  intention. 

John  Harvard  was  one  of  the  CHrllest 
benefactors  of  American  education,  ilarv- 
atd  College,  to  which  he  left  half  his  prop- 
erty (1760),  has  been  the  recipient  of  more 
benefactions  than  anf  slmiW  institution  in 
the  country,  a  list  of  whicb  will  be  fo;inJ 
In  Barnard's  B^nefdcton  of  American 
SiihootK,  Wid  in  his  Hutnry  of  Superior  In- 
gtructinn  in  the  United  Stales,  We  give  on 
tKe-  f«llowing  p^:e  the  condition  of  the 
property  as  it  stood  on  the  treasurer's  book, 
Ang:  *8!;""1873,  amounting  to  t2,.508,256. 
The  grounds,  building,  museum,  apparatus, 
Ac.,  represent  not  less  than  13,000,000.' 

\S.  B.— T&ble  Kr<mil  to  oo  pnecdinf  pag*  l>  not  pinnlfid-l 
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IRANTS  AND  DONATIONS  TO  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 
Condition  of  I^odudwe  Properly,  Aug.  31,  18l2. 


IniumncemidGuai 


COLLEGE  FUNDS. 


n,fl.l»,IO 


'.    3,373.98 
.    4,34B.*S 


(Donrthj) 


'9  BequeU  Rh  SofaiiJuniiip. 


jr  BotaiiLC  GmnUn . . . 


'.  3.665.10 

'.  J3«a.ixi 

.  541.38 

.  i,iai.34 

'.  i^\fa 


Dike    {^nR^nmhip..., 


IS„'j50J»T 

»8»;Z27.04 

■;!'.!'.'.'.'."'.".'.'.'.'.'.y. '.'.".'.  xsWi 

T.iH3.63 

Ma,781,54 

L   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


r  SCHOOL  FtrSBS. 


s.ooo.iK) 

I,WO.W 


SCIENTIPIO  a 
If  Enpneering 


.'t20O,O89.B2 

|ii.ae8ST 


[   i.ss.i.ie 


iivmmB  ObKtvMoty  Fund loWjXt 

T-Moi : ueo,e3s.aG 

UNDB  FOK  THE  BBBCTIOS  OF  AM  ALUMNI  HALL. 


TnUI t61,334.Sl 

nBBSY  Tnat  (A  tn  Buhct  I^iI.,  i  to  Law  Bohiwli  - 

■ndllDBivlninSohuol »410,TOB.]S 

UBaETlnilwliiin.... ej34.10 

uasEV  Building  Fun* S8.4S0.I1T 

lhebAiisold  Fund  (AtlKKioultiire) , lOI-lsa-OS 

EAV  FuBdIbr  Eninrlon ID.oaSJ^t 

nai  AnnnitT  Fnnd Iil.8a3.5l 

ASY0B8aDDTSiiid(<huc(dicilhBii  Annnilil...      CJMT.TS 

ORFEI.  CfltBCH  FlIDd. h'SiS.n 

>HB  FosTBK  Pud*  (Uw.  DiT,  Hed.  etli1,iii  turn)      a.r^  48 


(S.)  Eipavia  fer  gan- 

'  Scholanhlps,  ?I|H>,'*^I  tl^™    "^  Llbniy, 


;7u-.;ti«..-i;:r^,™ 
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The  improiement  in  the  authorship  and  mannfacture  of  ti-xtboulis,  Ircm  the  Primer 
to  the  Manuals  ot  our  colleges  anil  SLicntific  srhoola,  withm  the  last  Imll  century  is  im 
inense.  We  will  refresh  the  memory  ot  ^i-iiie  of  our  reider^  hi  reprfdu  in^  a  few 
of  the  tough  sut)ect-i  an  1  illustrations  with  which  thej  or  their  fathera  were  piinfully 

The  Ham.  hook 

Feiv  of  lis  liave  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  our  letters  atter  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Prior : — 

"To  master  John  the  Englisli  mnid 
A  Horn-book  gives  of  gingerbread; 
And  that  tlie  child  may  learn  tlie  better. 
As  he  can  name,  he  eata  the  letter." 

To  many,  even  a  picture  of  the  old-fashioned  Hom-book — the  Primer  of  our  ancestors, 
consisting  of  a  single  leaf  pasted  on  a  hoard,  and  .covered  in  some  instances  with  thin 


tr.msparent  horn  to  preserve  it  from  being  torn  or  soiled — will  be  new.  The  following 
dejcnption  and  the  accompanying  cut  we  copy  from  Barnard's  American  Journal  of 
Ed'W'tiim,  for  March,  1860: — 

Shcnstone,  who  was  taught  to  read  at  a  dame  school  near  Halesowen,  in  Shropshire,  in 
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his  delightfully  quaint  poem  of  tlie  Schoolmistress,  commemorating  his  venerable  precep- 
tress, tjius  records  the  use  of  the  Horn-book : — 

"  Lo  1  now  with  Btate  s\\e  uCters  lier  iMmniand ; 
Kl^soons  ilio  urchiiia  to  tlieir  iHKks  repair; 
Tlieir  buuks  of  slature  Binall  tliu;  tHke  in  hand, 
Wlticli  witli  pellund  honi  secured  are 
To  Bttvo  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair." 
Cowper  thus  describes  the  Horn-book  of  his  time: — 
"  Neatly  aeciired  fram  being  soiled  or  torn 
Beneatti  a  pane  of  thin  traaslucent  liorii, 
A  book  (to  please  us  at  a  tender  age 
'Tia  called  a  book,  though  but  a  ^ngle  page), 
Preseuta  llie  prayer  the  Saviour  deigned  U)  teach, 
"Which  eliHdren  use,  and  parsons — when  tliey  p. 


Specimens  of  Weft  Country  Diakct"  the  u 

niether  Billy  Chubh,  an  breng  the  horn 

r  Pal  come/— What !  be  a  si       


0  of  Schools,  1184. 

e  of  the  Horn-book  is  thus  shown : — 

n  hook.  Gee  ma  the  vaster  in  tha 
■winder,  yor  Pal  come/— -What !  be  a  sleepid— I'll  wake  ye.  Now,  Billy,  there's  a  good 
bway  !  8ton  still  there,  and  mind  what  I  da  zh  to  ye,  an  whaut  I  da  point.  Now ;  criss- 
cross, girt  a,  little  a — b — c — d.  That's  light,  Billy;  you'll  zoon  lorn  the  criss-cross- 
lain  ;  you'll  zoon  auvergit  Bobby  Jift'ry — you'll  zoon  be  a  srkolard,  A'a  a  pirty  chubby 
bway — Lord  lov'n !" 

New  England  Primer. 


Of  the  New  England  Primer  we  can  give 
no  earlier  specimen  than  the  edition  of  l777, 
embellished  with  a  portrait  of  John  Han- 
cock, Esq.,  who  was  at  that  tiiae  President 
of  the  Continental  Cc 


We  must  not  omit  the  painfully  interest- 
ing gronp  of  John  Rogers  in  the  burning 
faggots,  with  his  wife  and  nine  or  ten  chil- 
dren—including \ho  one  at  the   breast — a 


Preiidont  of  [he  American  Congresb. 


MR.  JohnRogerb,  mini(ter< 
gofpel  in  London,  was  (he  fitll  mar- 
tyr in  Queen  M  a  k  v  '  s  reign,  and  waa 
~ mithfield,  February  Xl,  1554.— His 
wife  with  nine  sniall  children,  ard  one  at 
her  breast  following  him  to  the  fliikc  ;  w;tU 
which  fotrowful  fighi  he  w.-s  not  in  the 
ieaft  (l.ami.ed,  hut  with  wondt-tful  piititnce 
died  courH^eouHy  for  the  gofpei  of  J  b  s  r  » 
CHKiaT. 
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We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  our  readera  with  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
fi>ur  pf^s  of  the  first  illu8trat«d  alphabet  printed  in  this  country.  Some  of  cur  readers 
luttj'  recognize  their  old  friends  of  the  later  editions  of  the  I'rimer,  in  which  "  Young 
Timothy"  and  '"Zaccheus  he"  were  drawn  to  nature  less  severely  true.  Tho  whole 
belongs  to  that  department  of  literature  which  "  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  ho  who  reads 


In  A  D  A  M '  8  Fall 
We  finned  all. 

j\ 

Ilcavon  to  find. 
The  Bible  Mind. 

0 

Lhria  crucify'd 
For  finners  dy'd. 

P 

The  Deluge  drown'd 
The  Earth uround. 

(i 

E  L I J  A  H  hid 
By  Ravens  fed. 

I{ 

Till    ludgment  made 
r  L  L  i  X  afraid. 

c- 

As  runs  the  Gkas, 
Our  Life  doth  pass. 

T 

My  Book  and  Haart 
Must  never  part- 

U 

J  0  B  feels  the  Rod,— 
Yet  bleffes  GOD. 

v\ 

Proud  Korah's  troop 
Was  fwallowed  up 

t 

L  o  T  fled  to  Zoat, 
Saw  fiery  Shower 
On  Sodom  pour. 

i 

Moses  was  ho 
Who  Israel's  Hoft 
Lett  thro'  the  Sea. 

Z 
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WEBSTER'S     SPELUNG     BOOK. 

Yew  books  have  done  more  to  ^ve  uniformity  to  the  orthography  of  the  langu^e  or 
to  till  the  memory  of  sucoesBive  generationa  with  wholesome  truths  than  Webster's  Spell- 
ing Book.  Who  can  forget  his  first  introduction  to  those  four-and-tweiity  characte:'R, 
standing  in  stiff  npright  columns,  in  their  roman  and  italic  dress,  beginning  with  little  a, 
and  ending  with  that  nondescript  "and per  ge ;"  or  his  first  lesson  in  combining  letters, 


by 


ci    der 

1  those  "  Lessons  of  Easy  Words"  be- 


ba  be  bi  b( 

Or  his  joy  in  reaching  words  of  two  syllables, 

ba     ker  bri     er 

Or  his  exultation  in  learning  to  "know  his  duty"  i 
ginning, 

No  man  may  put  off  the  law  of  God  : 
Or  the  more  advanced  steps,  both  in  length  of  words  and  stubborn' morality,  in  pursuit  of 

The  wick-ed  flee 
And  closing  his  spelling  career  with 

pom        pa        noo        sue 


Om 

Mich 


nack 


And 


Ail 
Ale 


to  be  troubled 
malt  liquor 


e  at  this  famous  text  b 


In  this  hasty  gh 
ties  commencing  a 
duce  them  all  unabridged  with  their  unique  illustrations. 


,  we  have  designedly  passed  over  the  fa- 
commencing  with  the  Rude  Boy  and  ending  with  Poor  Tray,  that  we  might  intro- 


Ofeke  Boy  thatjiole  Apples. 


which  Toon  made  the  young  Chap  haften  down  fr 


AN  old  man  found  a  rude  boy  upon 
one  of  his  trees  Healing  Apples,  and  de- 
fired  him  to  come  down;  but  the  young 
Sauce-box  told  him  plainly  he  would 
not.  Won't  you  ?  faid  the  old  Man, 
then.I  will  fetch  you  down;  fo  he  pulled 
up  fome  tufts  of  Grafa,  and  threw  at 
him ;  but  this  only  made  the  Youngfter 
laugh,  to  think  the  old  Man  Jhould  pre- 
tend to  beat  him  down  from  the  tree 
with  grafs  only. 

Well,  well,  faid  the  old  Man,  if  nei- 
ther words  nor  grafs  will  do,  I  muft  try 
whac  virtue  there  is  in  Stones;  fo  the 
old  Man  peked  him  heartily  with  ftones; 
the  tree  and  beg  the  old  Man's'  pardon. 


ords  and  gentle  r 


icked,  they  muft  be  dealt  with  ii 
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The  Country  Maid  and  her  Milk  PaiL 

WHEN  men  fuffer  their  imagination 
to  amufe  them,  with  the  profpeft  of  dii"- 
tant  and  uncertain  improvements  of  their 
condition,  they  frequently  foftain  real 
loCes,  by  their  inattention  to  thofe  affairs 
in  which  they  are  immediately  concern- 
ed. 

A  country  Maid  was  walking  very  de- 
liberately with  a  pail  of  milk  upon  her 
head,  when  (he  fell  into  the  following 
train  of  refledions ;  The  money  for 
which  1  flial!  fell  this  milk  will  enable 
me  to  increafe  my  ftock  of  eggs  to  three 
hundred.  Thefe  eggs,  allowing  for  what 
may  prove  addle,  and  what  may  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  vermin,  will  produce  at  leaft 
two  hundred  and  fifty  chickens.  The 
chickens  will  oe  fit  to  carry  to  market  about  Chriftmas,  when  poultry  always  beats  a  good 
price;  fo  that  by  May  Day  I  cannot  fail  of  having  money  enough  to  purchafe  a  new  Gown. 
Green — let  me  confider — yes,  green  becomes  my  complexion  beft,  and  green  it  iball  be'.  In 
this  drefs  I  will  go  to  the  fair,  where  all  the  young  fellowa  will  fttlve  to  have  me  for  a  part- 
ner; but  I  (hall  perhaps  refufe  every  one  of  them,  and  with  an  air  of  difdain,  lofs  from 
then^  Tranfported  with  this  triumphant  thought,  Jhe  could  not  forbear  ai5ting  with  her  head 
what  thus  palled  in  her  ima^nation,  when  down  came  the  pail  of  milk,  and  with  it  all  her 
imaginary  happinefs. 


Tke  Cat  and  the  Rat, 


efuch 


A  CERTAIN  Cat  had  m; 
unmerciful  havoc  among  the  v 
her  neighbourhood,  that  not  a  Angle  Rat 
or  Moufe  ventured  to  appear  abroad. 
Pufs  was  foon  convinced,  that  if  affairs 
remaned  in  their  prefent  fituation,  (he 
muft  be  totally  unfuppUed  with  provif- 
ions.  After  mature  deliberation,  there- 
fore, (he  refolved  to  have  recourfe  to 
ftratagem.  For  this  purpofe  (he  fuf- 
pended  hcrfelf  to  a  hook  with  her  head 
downwards,  pretending  to  be  dead. 
The  Rats  and  Mice,  as  they  peeped 
fi^m  their  holes,  obferving  her  in  this 
dangling  attitude,  concluded  ihe  was 
hanging  for  fome  mifdemeanour  j  and 
(vith  great  joy  immediately  (allied  forth  in  quell  of  their  prey.  Pufs,  as  foon  aa  a  fuffieient 
number  were  collected  together,  quitting  her  hold,  dropped  into  the  midft  of  thorn;  and 
very  few  had  the  fortune  to  make  good  their  retreat.  This  artifice  having  fucceeded  fo  well, 
(he  was  encouraged  to  try  the  event  of  a  fecond.  Accordingly  (he  whitened  her  coat  all 
over,  by  rolling  herfelf  in  a  heap  of  dour,  and  in  this  difguife  lay  concealed  in  the  bottom  of 
a  meal  tub.  This  ftratagem  was  executed  in  general  with  the  same  efFeft  as  the  former.  But 
an  old  experienced  Rat,  altogether  as  cunning  as  his  adverfary,  was  not  fo  eafily  enfnared.  I 
don't  much  like,  faid  he,  that  white  heap  yonder :  Something  whifpers  me  there  is  mifchief 
concealed  under  it.  'Tis  true  it  may  be  meal ;  but  it  may  likewife  be  fomething  that  I  ihould 
not  relilh  quite  fo  well.  There  can  be  no  harm  at  leaft  jn  keeping  at  a  proper  diftance;  for 
cauuoBj  I  am  fure,  is  the  parent  of  fafety. 
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EDCCATION   AND    EorCATlONAL    IN8TITUTI0B8. 

The  Fox  and  the  Szuallozu. 

ARISTOTLE  informs  us,  that  the 
following  Fable  was  spoken  by  Efop  w 
[he  Sunians,  on  a  debate  upon  chang- 
ing [heir  minifters,  who  were  aeeuled 
of  plundering  the  commonwealth. 

A  Fox  fwimmlng  acrols  a  river, 
happened  to  be  entangled  in  fome 
weeds  that  grew  near  the  bank,  from 
which  he  was  unable  to  estricate  him- 
felf.  As  he  lay  thus  expofed  to  whole 
fwarms  of  fliea,  which  were  galling  him 
and  fucking  his  blood,  a  fwallow,  ob- 
fcrving  his  diftrefs,  kindly  offered  to 
drive  chem  away.  By  no  means,  fajd 
the  Fox ;  for  if  thefe  fliould  be  chafed 
away,  which  are  already  fufficiently 
,  another  more  hungry  fwarm  would  fucceed,  and  I  Ihould  be  robbed  of  every  re- 
maining drop  of  blood  in 

i  the  Brimhle. 

A  FOX,  clofely  purfued  by  a  pack 
of  Dogs,  took  (heker  under  the  covert 
of  a  Bramble.  He  rejoiced  in  this 
aljlum;  and  for  a  while,  was  very 
happy ;  but  icon  found  that  if  he  at- 
tempted to  ftir,  he  was  wounded  by 
thorns  and  prickles  on  every  fide. 
However,  making  a  virtue  ofneceffity, 
he  forbore  to  complain;  and  com- 
forted himfelf  with  reflefling  that  no 
blifs  is  perfeftj  that  good  and  evii  are 
mixed,  and  flow  from  the  fame  foun- 
tain. Thefe  Briers,  indeed,  faid  he, 
will  tear  my  ftin  a  little,  yet  they  keep 
off  the  dogs.  For  the.fake  of  the  good 
then  let  me  bear  the  evil  with  pauence ; 
s  fweet  J  and  thefe  Brambles,  though  they  wound  my  flefli,  preferve  my  life 


Tke  Partial  Judge. 


A  FARMER  came  to  ; 
ing  Lawyer,  expreffing  great  c 
for  an  accident  which  he  faid  had  juil 
happened.  One  of  your  Oxen,  con- 
tinued he,  has  been  gored  by  an  un- 
lucky Bull  of  mine,  and  I  ihould  be 
glad  to  know  how  I  am  to  make  jou 
reparation.  Thou  art  a  very  honell: 
fellow,  replied  the  lawyer,  and  wilt 
not  think  it  unreafonable  that  I  ex- 
pe£t  one  of  thy  Oxen  in  return.  It 
is  no  more  than  juftice,  quoth  the  Far- 
mer, to  be  fure;  but  what  did  I  fay? 
—I  miftake — It  is  your  Bull  that  has 
killed  onecf  mjy  Oxen.  Indeed  !  fays 
the  Lawyer,  that  alters  the  cafe ;    I 
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WEB8TBRS  SPBLLINQ   1 


nuft  ioquire  mio  the  a£iir;  i 
have  been  concluded  without  a. 


nd  if— And  if.'  laid  the  Fanner — the  bufinefs  I  find  would 
if,  had  you  been  as  ready  to  do  juftice  to  others,  as  to  exaft 


T&e  Bear  and  the  two  Friends. 

TWO  Friends,  fetting  out  togeth- 
er upon  a  journey,  which  led  through 
>  dangerous  foreft,  mutually  promifed 
to  afliA  each  other  if  they  Ihould  hap- 
pen to  be  aflauked.  They  had  not 
proceeded  lar,  before  they  perceived 
a  Bear  making  towards  them  with 
great  rage. 

There  were  no  hopes  in  flight;  but 
one  of  them,  being  very  aftive,  fpning 
up  into  a  tree;  upon  which  the  other, 
throwing  himfelf  flat  on  the  ground, 
held  his  breath  and  pretended  to  be 
dead ;  remembering  to  have  heard  it 
sflerted,  that  this  creature  will  not 
prey  upon  a  dead  carcafs.  The  bear 
came  up,  and  after  fmelling  to  Um  fomc  time,  left  him  and  went  on.  When  he  was  fairly 
oat  of  fight  and  hearing,  the  hero  from  the  tree  called  out— Well,  my  friend,  what  faid  the 
bear  ?  he  feemed  to  whifper  you  veryclofely.  He  did  fo,  replied  the  other,  and  gave  me  this 
good  piece  of  advice,  never  to  affociate  with  a  wretch,  who  in  the  hour  of  danger,  will  defert 
his  friend. 


The    Two  Dogs, 

HASTY  and  inconfiderate  con- 
nections  are  generally  attended  with 
great  difadvancagea ;  and  much  of 
every  man's  good  or  ill  fortune,  de- 
pends upon  the  choice  he  makes  of 
his  friends. 

A  good-natured  Spaniel  overtook  a 
furly  MaftifF,  aa  he  was  travelling  up- 
on the  high  road.  Tray,  although 
an  entire  ftranger  to  Tiger,  very  «v- 
illy  accofted  liim ;  and  if  it  would  be 
no  interruption,  he  faid,  he  ftiould  be 
glad  to  bear  him  company  on  his  way. 
Tiger,  who  happened  not  to  be  alto- 
gether in  fo  growling  a  mood  as  ufual, 
accepted  the  propoial;  and  they  very 
amicably  purfued  their  journey  together.  In  the  midft  of  their  converfatign,  they  arrived  at 
the  next  village,  where  Tiger  began  to  difplay  his  malignant  difpofition,  by  an  unprovoked 
attack  upon  every  dog  he  met.  The  villagers  immediately  fallied  forth  with  great  indig- 
nation, to  refcue  their  refpe£tive  favourites ;  and  falling  upon  our  two  friends,  without  dif- 
tinilion  or  mercy,  poor  Tray  was  moft  cruelly  treated,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  his  being 
found  in  bad  company. 
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EEPOET  OP  THE  COMBU88IONEE  OP  EDUCATIOS. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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STATISTICS  07  CCOXEOES  AKD  COIXSQIATB 


Enox  Cnlicf^'. 
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STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES  XSD  COIJ,EOIA.TB 
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STATISTICS  OF  COLLSGSS  ASD  COIXBUUIB 
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8.000 

2dThnradarlnJnnB 

4 

71 
T5 

ao 

90 

88 

a 

S5 

Sev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D 

Kev.OtenRChonoy.D.D 

610 

120,000 

13,000 

a.  000 

5^ 

lat  Thnrsday  in  June. 
Tuesday  Ijefore  the  lail 

3d  Monday  In  June. 

w 

Vecy  Kev.  Jno.  McCaffrey,  D.  D . 

330 

1^000 

150 

TtaT.  AloDMi  A.  Miner,  D.  D  . . . . 
Charles  W.  EllotLL.  D 

£;:5SS,"i?SS°B°:: 

EflT.  Johns.  Stone.  D.D 

Kcv.AlvahHovey.D.D 

[tov^A.Mahan, D.D  ....;"!!'! 

15 

30,000 

"3.. 

3C3 

300 
175 

i 

3,006 
» 

si6,'66o 

350,000 
37,000 

Last  Tnesdav  in  June. 
idWednesdayinJane. 
IstTharadayinAngnat. 

I 

a 

■'■■316 

llt'-^^ea^ylnjona. 

6 

60,000 

it 

R«v,  Sanmel  M,  Woodbtid^. . . 

* 

a 

7TU 

175.000 

l^OM 

300 

SoptemboraOi 
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EEPORT  OP  n 


1  COMMISaiOHEE  OP  EDOOATION. 

STATISTICS  OF  TnBOLOGICAI.  SSlt 


Theolofcical  Semi 

Drew  Theolo^ea. 

Auburn  Tlieologicnl  8601111017. . 

EochesMr  Theologioiil 


r  Tbeoloeici 
leologioalSe 


MartlQ  Luther  (tbeoloKlcat)  College 

Newbareli  Tieologioal  Seminary 

St.  Joaepli^H  Provincial  Seminary.  ...,*,>- 

Theoloacol  SomlnBry -■:... 

De  Laney  Divinity  Snhool 

Theologicitl  Seminary  of  Oar   Liuil;  of 


Theolofdcal  solwiilDf  OMoWeeleyanlTnl- 

Tbeologicid  depaidueiit  of  Wllberforce 
Univerolty. 

n.1. _.__-__.  J ■—intorOMrlin College . 

„.Mil  Seminary 

lary  of  St.  Cliarlea  Bar- 


le  Theologicfll  Saminaiy 

>ologicaluepaj'tinent  of  Capital  I7nii 

IS 


aiy. 

TheSogiGBl  Seminary 

St.  Marv'a  Eoolecdaatioitl  Seminary . . 

CKnerTliBoloriflal  Seminary 

HeadTine  TbMli^iil  Schod 

TbedodotilSemtiutTy 

IMrini^Scliool 

Luilieran  Theological  Seminary  ..... 

Missionary  Institute 


Weeteiu  Theological  Seminar; 

Theologleal  Sotnuiary 

BibHcBl  dep^ment  of  Alle^ny  College 
Theologieat  department  of  Xiucola  Unl- 

Ghalr  of  Biblical  languagt 


St.  Michael's  TheoloEloal  Seminary. . . 

Theological  Seminajy 

Pmt«atiuit  Episoopal  Mission  House. . 


IbeolOgioBl  SemlBBry  of  Crslnus  College . - 


ThS£/oal 
Colver  loaUt 


spartment  of  Baylor  UdI- 

M 

Theological  Seminary 


New  York  City,  Jf.Y.. 


Trinity  College,  TT.C. 
Gami;ier,Ohio"l', 
DeluTare,  Ohio . . 
Near  ISenla,  Ohio 


Pros'hytoiiin  .. 
Methodist  Epis 
Fteebyterian  .. 


mCathollo... 

.  Methodist  Epbcopol.. 

Piot^tant  Episcopal . 

.    Methodist  Episcopal.. 


Carthagena,  Ohio . . . 

S[iriDgfleld,Obia... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio — 


Colnmbufl,  Ohio . . . 

Xenia.Ohla 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Upland,  Pa 

Meadvilte,Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Selin'fl  Grove,  Pa 

AUegbeuy  City,  Pa . . 


Methodist 


AMia 

Episcopal. 
CongregaUonal  ... 

EeformM , 

£oman  Catholic. . , 

Lutheran 

Bomau  CathoUo . . . 

Presbytoiiau 

.   Lutheran 

United  Pre9byl«rlaa.. 

.   BomanCathoUo 

Sn^tist 

Unitarian .,, 

Keformed 

Protestant  EplsoDpal. . 


CBlliBlo,PB 

Bethlehem,  Pa.. 


QTOBnville,3.0  .. 


iDdependence,  Tex  .. 


PreBbyterian 

.   Methodist  Episcopal.. 

Moiavioo 

Roman  Catholic. 

Lttthemn 

Protflstant  Eplsci 
Boman  Catholic. 


Methodist  Episcopal . . 
Baptist 
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STATISTICAL  Cables. 


E  mnTED  STATES-Coatlnnei 


J 

1 

Tfeaident  or  Beiiioi  professor. 

i, 

■s 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1§ 

1 

SB 

ES|;|fi|;£S:;a:S 

6 

9 

e 

T 
1! 

«g 

1500,00 

as 

8,500 

a,  000 
10,000 

fi,O00 

r75 

151 
IT. 
VI'. 

Ibaraday  ^er  IsC  ^inday 

3dwe^'lnM»y. 
Monday  before  Sd  Thnw 

3d  TneeduY  in  Jnno. 
IstTharsdaytaJnly. 

S 

KBV.E.G.Eoblnaon,D.D 

liev.  Henry  B,  Gmith.  D.  D., 
LUD. 

4TO 
100 

an,  000 

375,000 
15,00 

g 

Rev,  Geo.W.EotOD,  D.b,,  LL.D 

Very  Bey,  a'aabrieU 

"f. 

30,000 

3,400 

mS 

SUfSr^ 

»)0,000 

i»;ooo 

13,815 

Key.  Jamea  KanMne,  D.  D 

Very  Eev.  Bobert  E.  V.  Elce. . 

50 

ISO 

3,500 
4O0 

Sfia 

Laat  Wednesday  in  Jane. 
I.aat  Ihnraday  in  June. 

Key.  Frederick  Morrick 

Et  Key.  Daniel  A.  Payne,  D.  D 
Eer.  Jamea  H.  FsircMia,  D.  D . 

a 
a 

5 

K 

101 

100,000 

7,000 

300 

Last  Tborsday  Id  June. 

6 

s 

150-aa! 

Free.. 
150 

Thiid  Wednesday  In  JniMi 

€0,000 
81,000 

■g 

E:|.|SSiSS-.;ii:.i,:; 

BBylHenb' Smith,  D.D 

K33 

June  30 

TO 

160,000 

aoo,ooo 

10,000 

ia,ooo 

aaThnradayluMay. 

3 

15 

378 

50.000 

3,000 

100-150 

IrtTharsaayinOotobot 

3 

* 

a 
« 

38 

aro 
sa 

1,005 

i46,'66D 
cSooo 

8ft  000 
184,000 

1.800 

a,  000 

250-300 
B40 

aoo 

Ihorsday  after  3d  Tuea- 
Weei'hefi^  Trinity  Bun- 
Wee^  beiarti  Trlni^  Sun- 
LastVednesday  in  Apil', 

1^ 

Eoy.  Charles  F.  Scbaetfcr,  D.  D. 

80 

Eev.  M,W.  Jaoolras,  D.D^U,  J) 

Eev,  Eobert  L.  Dashlell,  D.  D. . 

Bigbt  Severend  Edmund  de 
ScIiiTeinltz,  D.D. 

5 

0 

n 
ao 

60 

3§ 
B 

1TI 

« 

130 

4^000 

ioft'ooo 

4.100 
4.000 

"■S! 

10,000 

aoo 
aoo 

L-iO 

300 
SCO 
150 

IK 

100 

100 

6( 
S»-300 

1st  Wednesdity  in  BepL 

M 

Rov.J.A-Brown.D.D - 

Ker.  Washington  Bodmaa. . . . 

4th  Thuraday  In  June. 
lstM™dflyinSeplembet 

let  Tbnisday  iu  OctoboK 

3d  week  in  May. 

3d  Thursday  In  Juii& 

Eey.GflorgeHowe,C.l) 

a 

B 

i 

101) 

« 

374 

1 

iMoo 
€.wa 

400 

103 

Key.  James  P.  Boyce,  D.  D. . . . 
Hey.B,  W.  McDonuoia,  D.D., 

1 

r. 

'8 

in- 

Bey.  Wm.  Carey  Crane,  D.  D. . 

400 

i«HO«i 
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EEPOET  OP  THE  CQMMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATIOIT. 

BTATISTIC3  OP  THEOLOGICAL  SBM 


I    Thedogioal  Sc    

I  St.  John's  Theological  Semlnaiy 

I  Sew  Eamntou  rfieologlcal  Seminar;. . , 

.  St.  VinMiit's  College 

I  ifanhatah  Theological  Semiam; 

I     MIb^od  Honae ----- 


Falrtei  Colrnty,  Va  - . 


Thcidoijiciil  depa 
^syUlul  Iheologioal . 


;  of  Howard  Oni- 


St.  Franoifl,  Wis 

MarBhail,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C... 


astont  Episoonal-- 
anCatliolio... 

an  Catholic"!.... 

Prolfistant  Episoopal-. 

Eeformed 

Roman  Catholic 

nnlon  £  vangdical . . . 

Stftiat 
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STiTISnCAL  TABLES. 

[N&BIBS  DT  THS  UlmXD  STATES— Continaed. 


i 

Preaidont  or  ssnior  profeBSOr. 

•s 

1 

If 

t 

1 

f 

i 

il 

OS 

Kt.  Eev.  John  Jolms,  D.D^  LL.  X> 

5 

m 

^ggg 

,=s 

Sacond  Thors'clay  In  Jolj. 

12 

49 

35 

■■"iioo' 

i.soo 

1,000 

50 

101 
150 

13 

Eev.A.D.ColB,D.D 

Eev.  A.fteeiiaas.A.M 

First  Monday  in  Sept 

Lust  Tnesday  In  Jnas. 
Last -Wednesday  In  lLt^ 

sso 

,,  Google 


EBPOET   OP  THE  C0MMI8SI0NEE  OP  EDUCATION. 

ETATI3TICS  OF  XATP 


Luw  Bohwil  of  Yale  College 

I  Law  departcneDt  of  UnlTenlty  of  Geor^ 

I  lair  scboal  of  nnlveititv  of  Chioaeo 

I  Law  departmenb  of  MoSendree  Ccjlege 

)  Laweouoolof  If ntverglty  of  Lidiaoa 

I  CoUeee  of  Ian  of  Horthweatem  ChrlBtlitii  TTaiTeislty. 

'  lAWdapBrbuentof  theCiilveT^ty  of  Notre  Dame  — 

I  Lawdeptnramntof  IJnraBtaMDiiiYenit; 

I  Xaw  depBiiment  of  Iowa  TTealeyan  Unlr- 

I  CoIlegG  of  low  of  Santiuikr  nniversity . 

.  Hewlh'leanB  I^iT  Boliod 

I  LawBohodof  EarTBTdXTiiivravll^ 

I  Law  eehool  of  tlie  TTniTeiBit;  of  Hisaltdppi 

I  Law  department  of  Michigan  Univeialtj 

>  LBW8onooIof  WaabingtoD  TTDiTerdty 

I  LawHchoolDf  tlie  nuiverelt;  of  Albany 

'  LawdenartniBDtof  theUnlvBcaltyof  SewToik 

(  Law  soGool  of  Columtda  College 

I  Law  Bcliuol  of  Hamilum  College 

I     Law  Bcboolof  Gt  Lawrenee  Ualreietty 

Law  BOliool  of  Trinity  College 

I    Lawachoolof  Cincinnati  College - 

:     OMo  State  and  Union  Law  College 

:    Law  department  of  ■WilherforceUnWeraity 

''  —  ^ ^ -uti of  UiB TJniretBWj  of  PennBylvanlo  ... 

*-  ™'~itom  UniTerBity  of  Pennsjlvanla 

_.,_.- . — Dooln  UBivBTBity 

>  Iaw  dapartmanli  of  DldUiuon  College 

)    I«w  department  of  SonUi  Carolina  tinlTeiBlty 

I    Lav  department  of  TTntrsiait?  of  Noahville 

.    lAw  department  of  (jDmbGcluid  tTniTorelty 

I    Lawdepaitaiuntaf BayltvITnlveTsity 

:    Lawatibidof  BtCbnondCdlege..' 

.    Law  department  of  Waahlngton  and  Lee  UniTerslty  . . 
<    Lew  d^rCment  of  the  Unlrerslty  of  Virginia 

Law  department  of  tlie  University  of  Wisoonain 

Law  department  of  Colnmbian  Colleee 

Law  deparWoent  of  Howard  Cnlvetsfty 

I    LawEcbooIof  Georgetown  College 

I     Lawechoolof  Natiraial  UDiverBi^ 


Ifew  Haren 

Athena 

pl-i^aso 

Lebanon 

£loomiDgton 

Indiannnlia 

Notre  Dame 

lowaCii^ 

Motmt  Pleasant. . 

Lexington 

Newurleana 

Cambridge 

Aim  Arbor 

Albany 

New  York 

Now  Yort 

Clinton 

Canton 

Kear  High  Point. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Near  Xenia 

Philadelphia 

Pittsbargh 

Oxford 

CailiBle 

Colnmbia 

HashTille 

LebaooD 

Independence 

lUchmand 

LeiingtDn 

Cbarlotteaville... 

Madison 

WasMngbm 

Washington 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


BOHOOLS  IK  TEE  maii:D  8EA.TBS. 


— 

a 

Presiaent  oi  senior  professor. 

1! 

1 

jl 

Ill 

mi 

1859 
1879 
1871 

i 

1861 

mi 

1853 
■■'is33 

1 

1864 

■■'iBM 

1815 

18C8 

Noa1iPorter.D.D.,r,L.D 

19 
S3 

as9 

^■?3l 

Last  Thnraday  but  two  In  Jnly. 

Laat  Thorada;  In  June. 
EilBtTbntsdflyinJnno. 

STtlidayofHBTch. 

J.  C,  Bnrronshs.  D.  D.,  LL.  D . . 

e35.S=H'&"D::::::: 

50 

IM 

i 

91 
'  33 

9,000 

"i'ooo' 
s^oco 
iSooo 

LMtThnradayinJonO. 

\l 

CluiiIeBW.£U<ALLD 

K#32ai;S3!i., 

n 

gHM^iM::::::: 

SeotmdUondayliililar. 

S.O.BroiTn,D.D.,LL.D 

Bichtnond  Fi»k,jr.,D.D 

19 

59 
11 

690 
15 

"Km 
m 

l^nisday  attei  last  Tneedw 

38 



%sDa 

E.l'HowanLA.M.,B.L 

69 

3 

.Tames  H.Gre^am,LL.O 

R.W.Barnwel!,LL,D 

Naaaniel  Baiter,  LL.  D 

RW.MoDonnold,D.D 

Willkun  Catej  Crane,  D.  D. -.  . 

13 

S3 

187 

SS 
8T 

nrst  Wednesday  in  Jnne. 
First  WedneBday  in  July. 

S 

J.  W.  brockenbron^,  LL.  D  . . 

Thntsday  before  Itk  of  Jnlf. 

^ 

JolinM.Lan6StOB,A.M 

13 

W.B.Wedgwo(Ki,LL.D 

xS£?Thnr.dayinUv. 
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EEPOBT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

STATISTICS  OF  MEDICAL,  DBNTAI.  AKD 


Toland  Medical  College 

Medical  department  01  ttnlTeveity  of  thePacifio 

Medical  department  of  Tale  College 

MedloBl  CaU(«e  of  Georgia 

SftYaimsh  Medical  College 

AtOauta  Medical  College 

Bnah  Medleat  ColIera> 

CUeorai  Medical  C^lege    (medical  department  ( 

theKortliiraBteru  TTniTe  aitv ) 
Woman's  Hospital  Medical  t  lleee 
IndiaUft  Medical  College   {medical  depaltmeut  c 

the  Btate  CuivemtT  I 
CcJlegBofPhysiclanaaad  Snrgwms 
Medioal  department  of  lo""-  sf  "tf,  TTn.««ito 


Collt^) 

Medical  d^artmentof  Waslilngton  Cniveraitr 
StdioalofmediclDOof  tbe  Univeiaity  of  Maryland 
Medical  aoheol  of  Harvard  Umvetsit; 
ITew  Xndsiid  Female  Medical  Uillege 
Medical  depaitment  of  MioMEau  UnlverBitvf 
Detroit  MeSoal  College 
MiBMHui  Medical  College 
Bt.  Lonls  Medical  CoUege 


Albany  Jbdieal  Ct 


reaslCyof' 
igltealeal 


;idlege 

lut  of  ttw  Unlvecejty  of  New  York 

CnUeaeofthB  New  York  Inflrmary 

Medical  dBurtmenti  of  ths  Univemty  of  BoSitlD 
Tiiw[  Idand  College  Hbs^tal 
BelleTae  HondCafMedical  College 
mi    GeiiBTa  Medieal  College,  (medical  department  of 

BobattCoDese.) 
wl  Uoji^i  qok^ci  Ohio 

I  Meoical  College  (medical  department  of 
■■    ofWooaterT 
leal  College 
UlDOlDDaU  UclleRe  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Miami  Medical  O^ege 

Medical  depaitment  of  Willamette  University 
Medical  department  of  University  of  PennsylTania 
JeKasoa  Medioal  College 
Woman'a  Medlcai  Co  lege  of  FennsylvaDia 
Medlcd  denrtment  of  Lincoln  University 
Medical  CoUeKe  of  the  State  of  Soatli  Carolinat 
MedtcaldeparnaentidUniTersltyof  SuurbLaroUna 
Medical  de^tment  of  flie  UniverBity  of  Naativiile 
MranpUs  Medieal  Colkae,  (nKdloal  aepaitment  of 

Onmberlaod  Univand^  )  } 
Galveston  Medieal  College 
IbdiOBl  departanent  of  Vermont  UniTSrsitr 
Medical  department  of  the  Uniiersltry  of  Tircinia 
Medioal  College  of  Tiri^nia 
Wnfllnnl  dBnwhnent  oiGeorgetown  College 

edical  College  (medical  department  of 


Balttraore  Md 

do 
Boston  Maes 

da 
Ann  Arbor  Mich 
Detroit,  Mich 
St.  Louis,  Mo 


Kew  York  City  N  Y 

Albany  Tf  Y 

Bew  York  City  If  Y 

Bnffalo  N  Y 
Brooklyn  N  Y 
Mew  York  City  N  Y 


Salem,  Oreg 
PhllaaelpMa,Pa 


Cbarlcston  B.  C 
Columbia  S.G 
Bashville  Tenn 
MemphiB,  Tenn 

Galveaton.  TeT 
Burlington  Vt 
Cbarlotteaville  Ta 
Eiohmond,  Va 
Washington,  D  C 


(November  in,  18T1,)  on  acoonnt  of  prevailing  yellow  fever  and  the  suspen- 
zsdin  lBGSiiikl871  became  medical  department  of  Camberland  UnlverStfi 
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STATISnCAL  TABLES, 

PRAEMACBOnCAL  IK3TITIITI0HS  IS  THE  UtnTED  BTAIBS. 


Fieaident  or  dean. 


William  H.  Anderson,  M.  D 

B-EeTerlf  Cole,  M,  D„  dean 

HenryGibbona.jr.,  M.D.,  dean.. 
Chas.  A.Linilsley,M.D.,dean.. 
L.  A  imsas,  M.  O,.  LL.  D.,  dean. . 

"W.  Bnncan,  M.  D.,  dean 

J.  G.  WeBlmoreland,  M.  D.,  dean. 
Joseph  W.  Freer,  M.D.,preal<leDt- 
N,  S.  Davia,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  deaa  . . 


JnlT 

iBtMondaylnJnne 

2d  Tharsilay  fn  September. . 
lat  Monday  [n  Xovembor... 
1st  Wedaeadoy  In  NoT'ber,. 


it  Monday  in  UcCobei. . . 


W.r.Peuk.k,  D..deac 

J.  M.Eoidne,M.D.,  dean. 

B.  S.  GBillard,  M.  D.,  dean 

T.  O.  RichaFdson,  M.  !>.,  dean — 
0.  F.  Brackett,  M.  C,  seoretary. . 

Cbaa,  W.  CbanceQor.  M.  D.,  dean. 
jaUBUiT.  ClueolDi,U.  D,,  dean... 

Calvta  Ellis,  M,  D.,  dean 

Stephen  Tracy,  M.  D.,  dean 

Abiam  aacer,  M.  A.,  M.  D..  dean. 
Ibeo'Te  A.  McGraw.  M.  C,  secr'y, 

Jolm  B.  Moore,  M.  D.,  dean 

jr.  T.  Hodgson,  M.D.,  dean 

3imKf^  Chew.  M,  D..  dean 

Xodd,  M.  D..  preeidi 


Octobers- 

Movembor'is" 
Febmnry  15... 


Jet  Wodneadny  laNov'ber.. 

MaivJiI //".'.'".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1st  Monday  la  October 

2(1  Monday  In  October 

SddayofOotobor , 

Sd  day  of  October 

Ist  Thursday  in  Anjniat. .. 

October  1 

1st  Tuesday  in  September . . 

1"  Toeeday  til  October 

■Wednesday  in  NoT"ber.. 


Gsdayin  Octob^.. 

it  week  In  October 
tt  Wedneada;  in  Oi 


FranclB  Carter,  M.  D., 

B.aL»WHon.M-D.,deaB  

~      ce  Maidenluill,  M.  S.,  dean. 
elF»ytaii,M:!) 


ei  imynui,  .u.  Jj 

B»gOTB,U.D.,<lean 

HHowacd  Band,  M.D.,  dean 

Ann  Pieaton,  U.  B.,  dean 

J.  IT.  Kendall,  D.  D..  wesldent . .  - 
George  E.  Tresool,  S.  D.,  dean  . . . 


Octobers 

'  '  Tueaday  la  October  . , 
Friday  In  Noyeml^Br.. 


irsday  In  6i 


iRt  Moiiclay  111  SoTember-..  1 
Octobers. 


AFrskine,] 


G.  Qorell,  M.  D.,  dean 

Iet«r  Collier,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.  • , 

S.MOTidn,A.M.,M.D 

3amea  B.  McCair,  U.  T>.,  dea] 
Jobneon  Eliot  ^  K.,  dean  . . 
Jobn  C.  BUey.  M.  S..  dean . . . 


tt  Thursday  in  Maroh. . , 


Blonof  the/ioivascDriiuimaportlonorthe  State.    RToteby  Dr.  TMBOotl 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  stilTat  Uemphia.    [Note  by  Dr.  Erskine.! 
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BEPOET   OP  THE   COIUMISSIONBE  OP  EDUCATION. 

STATISTICS  OP  MEDICAL.  DSNTAX,  AND  FHABUA 


a.  "JBciwao." 
rtt  Collejse  of  Eclectto  Medicine  bi 


HabnemBnTi  Medical  CoIleEe 

HomiBopathlc  Medical  College 

Homteopathio  Medical  College 

New  York  Medical  CoIWb  lor  Womeal. . . 

HonHBopathio  HospitiU  College} 
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Dentol  sdioal  of  Harrafd  CnlTeisi^. .. 

BoMon  Dental  Calleee : 

Ulnoorl  Dental  College 
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Ohio  Coltege  of  Dental  SnTger; 


Sew  OTleans  Dental  Collogi 


Fharmaoj',  loira  Wesleyan  CnlTet'y . 

CelWe  ef  Pbnnw? 
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Both  sezea  adniltled. 
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STATISTICS  OF  NOSMAL 


Ta]lBdeea,Ala.. 


San  JcH«.Cal... 


Kontul'Univeralty 

But  IloiidB  BemlnaTy 

Weat  £1oildk  BemiuaiT- 

Bbnnal  dept  Atlanta  university — 

etate  Kormal  UniTersirliy 

Cook  CooDty  SoTtnBl  Soboal 

■" alolflaaofWeatfleldCoilogB.... 

aldep't  of  Eoielia  College 

AddlBon  Teoohers'  Seminflry 

Coouty  INoriDBl  Ectiool 

Sootbem  IlUnola  Normal  UniTeralty . 


GalaBVincFla,. 


-,Fia.. 


jtorthweBtem  (Jennan-Engliah  Nor- 

Dial  SchnoL 
State  Nonual  Sclioal. 
"■*    ~  -■  ■      School 
Sobool 


iity  Training  School . . . 


Atlanta.  Ga 

Normal,  111 

Knglewood.m 

■Weatflelinl 

EiiTel[a,Ill 

Addison,  111 

Peoria,  III 

"--'iMjDdale,  111 -. 

[«aa  County, 111... 

Gal^O^l  ■'-'■'■'-'■'■'■'■'-'■ 

Terre  Hants,  Ind 


raCity.li 


OrlesD*  Ifonnal  School 

Normal  d^  StnilKht  UniTei^ 
■"""' —  State  Normal  School... 
1  StateSonnal School .. 


Conn^Hcnmal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  Bchoal 

State  normal  School 

"ity  Normal  School 

l^Nvnml  School 

irla' High  and  normal  School. . - 

late  No^nal  School . , 


En^orTa,  KtuiB 

Lomaville,Kv  ...... 

Georgetown.Ky 

BerBa,Ky  ..-. -., 

NBwOriBans.La 

N'eirOrloana,La 

Caatlne,ile 

Farmii^i;ton.  Ue 

Saltimore.  Md 

AllBghanr  Coantj,Md.. 

■" — '~  Tham,  Maaa 


ool.. 


Salen, 

Bridgewsler,  Maaa . 

Boatrai,  Maas 

WoTocater,  Maaa . . . 

BobIod,  Uaae 

YpsihuitJj  Mieh . ... 


Ssihuitj 
nuna. 


_ Normal ._ _. 

Normal  and  Manaal  Labor  Sohool 

"     "  "~         .  --    —        .  g^i^oi 


Manbalo,  Ulnn 

St.Clond,M]nn 

Holly  BprlDgi^Mlu... 

Tagalon-MBB 

KJrTtsville.Mo 

FrnlUand,  Mo 


ColLof  Normal  Instrnot'n,nnlv.of 

Central  Normal  Scliool 

City  Nonnal  Sohool 


tcNcxmal  School 

man  freparatorr  Sobool. . . 
(e  Normal  Bchooi 


edallB^o... 
tLuiUB,  Mo. 
■era,  Nebr. .. 


State  Normal  School 

Sramial  CoUoBeof  City  of  New  Ti.. , 
Nmrnaldeurtrnt  Ingham  IjEiTeTeity. 
NorniBl  College,  CnlTerait^  of  N.  C. 


Ph-mOQth.N.H 

Albany.N.Y 

Oaw8go,N.T 

IJb«iiy,N.r 

Brootport.N.T 

CortJand.M.T 

Frea™ia,N.T 

Potadam.K.T 

BafihIo,N.T 

Gsneseo,  N.T 

NewTori,N.T 

LeKoy,N,T , 

Chapel  SHiN.C 

Ealeieh.K.C 

WortSlneton,  Ohio , . , 

Milan,  Ohio 

Ada,  Ohio 


k.  Ethrldge  ■  ■ 
J.Wemii 


MarylLSuraiin.- 

Amandn  F.  Fnune 

George  F.  Magoon,  D.  D 


S.N. Follows   . 


L-orKeW.noa«,A.!Sl 


N.M:  Crawford,  r.D... 

E.H,FaireWld,liD.... 


J.T.FletcbBr,A 
C.  C.  Konnds,  M. 
M.  A.  Newell... 


J.  W.  Dickinson.  AM. 


A.J.Boyaen.A.U.. 


J.Boldwin 

J.H.Kerr 

Gen.  P.  Beard,  A,  M., 
I).Bead.LL.D 


Lewis  M.  Johnson,  A.M, 
Prof.S.H.Peail,XM-. 
.T.Alden,D.D.,LI" 
E.  A. Sheldon 


M.McVie»r,Ph.D.Xl~D 


S.  D.  IJiirchard,  D.  D. . 

S.Pool   

Rev.  J.  B.  Snlth,  D.  E . . 
W.  Mitchell  &  J.  Ogden. 
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STATISTICS  OF  NORUAL 


i    Orwell  TJonnal  lojtltnto 

'    NatJODiillionnalbeliool 

.    McI^f«l;^>^mBlSahnol 
leaohers  luafltnteof  OberllnColiej^fl 
Xormnl  il«p  t  Wilberlbcee  UuiTeraltj' 
Normal  dcp  V  Uannt  nnion  College 


>  t  Wlltimiette  UnlveTBlty 


1    State  Normal  Scbool 


Orwell  Obio 
Lcbnniai  Ohio 
Hopecliilo  Ohio 
Obcrlin  Ubio 
KcarXenli«,Ohio 
MoDUt  ITuiau  Ohio 
Salem,  Oreg 
PoTMt  Cnve,  Oi^ 
umcnvllle^Fa 
EilinljOTonf;!!,  Pa 
Itloomsbnreli,  Pa 
-laneliotJ  Va. 
^ntEtocm  Pa 
'biladelnlua,  Pa 

MToratomi  Pa 


m-TTealeyMiUn    j 


Noimol  daas  Avcrr  InaCitnte  >. 

Normal  olasa  Ftsh  Unlyerelty 

Normal  dep  t  Cenlral  Turn.  Collegs 

NoTDial  Sopartment 

Narmaldap'CEnst  remi.T1 

State  Aormal  boliool 

Stats  Normal  Sobool 

Stato  Nonnal  School 

Hampton  Normal  Institate 

mchmoDd  formal  Sehool 

State  lifocmal  Solinol 

Normal  department  btoter  Collica 
.    Normal  dap  t  Weet  Virgtuia  Cullegc 
S   State  Normal  Sobonl 
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I    State  Normal  School 

inl  department  Ripon  CiOltejie 

_„.j  Kormol  School 
1    State  Normal  School 


dolph.Vt 


BicbiDDiiil  Ta 
Wtat  Llbmy  W  Va 
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rlomington,  W  Va 
Marshal  ColL  P  O  W  Vi 
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Rlpon  Wis 
PlBtt«villo,  Wis 
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DshLosh  Wis 
Washington  D  C 
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S.C  ArmstronK 
Andrew  Woehotim 

I    F  □  Crajro 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTITnTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATB^ 

UBDER   THE  VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM  OF  EQUAL  RELIGIOUS  RIGHTS 

TO  ALL,  WITHOUT  STATE  PREFERENCES  OR  STATE 

SUPPORT  TO  AHT  FORM  OF  FAITH. 


A  condensed  summary  of  the  origin,  rise,  progress,  growth,  doctrines,  and 
present  condition  of  each  religious  sect  and  denomination  in  the  United 
States,  explaining,  from  the  writings  of  each,  the  points  in  which  they 
differ  from  the  others,  and  giving  the  localities  in  which  they  are  most 
numerous.  To  which  is  added  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  each 
denomination  in  the  education  of  the  ministry,  in  denominational  or 
sectarian  schools,  in  Sunday  schools,  in  the  number  and  elegance  of  their 
houses  of  worship,  and  in  the  support  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
Bible,  Tract,  and  Publication  Societies,  and  other  benevolent  and  charitable 
institutions,  entirely  devoid  of  sectarianism, 
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The  Gro-wth  and  Progress  of  Eeligious  Denominations 
in  the  United  States  for  the  past  Hundred  Tears. 


The  reli^oua  character  of  the  Colonit 
1770,  was  substantially  that  which  had  been 
imposed  on  them  at  the  time  of  their  first 
settlement,  and  was  of  necessity  very  diverse 
in  different  sectiona.  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  (or  rather  the  differeDt  coloDies 
which  had  united  under  these  names)  had  been 
founded  by  the  Puritans  or  Independents, 
Beeeders  from  the  Church  of  England,  who 
had  organized  sometimes  aa  independent 
churches  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  These  were,  in  1770,  the  pre- 
dominant churches — "  the  standing  order," 
as  they  were  termed,  and  the  established  re- 
li^ous  body  of  the  colonies,  though  Episco-. 
palians.  Baptists,  »  few  Meihodista,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  "  Separates  "  were 
tolerated,  and  by  "  signing  off"  or  avowing 
themselves  adherents  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  denominations,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  sustain  it,  their  ecclesiastical  taxes 
could  be,  in  part,  remitted.  The  "  Sepa- 
rates" were  mainly  converts  under  the 
preaching  of  Whitfield  and  his  followers  in 
1740—50,  who  were  opposed  to  an  estab- 
lished church,  and  beheved  in  the  voluntary 
system.  Maine  was  largely  setrled  from 
Massachusetts,  and  followed  its  lead  in  re- 
ligious matters.  New  Hampshire  had  two 
distinct  religious  elements  in  its  early  set- 
tlement— the  Puritan  or  Congregational — 
and  the  Presbyterian,  represented  by  the 
Protestant  Irish  settlers  of  several  of  its 
towns.  At  the  period  we  speak  of  there  was 
a  larger  measure  of  toleration  of  other  de- 
nominations there  than  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  had  been  settled  by  Baptists 
driven  from  Massachusetts  a  hundred  and 
forty  yf  ars  before,  on  account  of  their  avow- 
al of  their  religious  belief.  It  was  the  only 
one  of  the  New  England  colonies  in  which, 
even  at  (hat  time  (1770,)  there  was  complete 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  iis  population  were 
of  all  denominations,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Sep- 
arates, Independents,  Presbyterians,  EpL'CO- 
palians,  Roman  Caiholica,  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men,  etc.,  etc.     Vei'nionC,  or  "  New  Hamp- 


shire Grants,"  was  not  an  independent  State 
till  after  the  Revolution,  and  its  few  inhab- 
itants were  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief 
or  of  none,  at  this  time.  New  York,  origi- 
nally settled  by  the  Dutch,  had  had  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  or  Holland  Church  for  its  es- 
tablished church  till  1684,  but  afl«r  its  con- 
quest by  the  English  the  church  of  England 
had  in  turn  become  the  established  religion, 
and  under  some  of  the  colonial  governors, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Queers  were 
persecuted  and  imprisoned.  This  persecu- 
tion had,  however,  ceased  some  years  before 
this  period,  and  though  the  Episcopal  church 
was  still  the  state  church,  its  prestige  waned 
subsequently  during  the  years  of  the  revolu- 
tion, from  the  &ct  that,  in  that  colony,  the 
greater  part  of  its  members  were  tones,  and 
sympathizers  with  the  British.  The  Pres- 
byterians were  considerably  numerous  in 
New  York,  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  less 
so,  and  there  were  a  few  Roman  Catholics. 

Pennsylvania  had  been  settled  by  the 
Quaker  Penn,  for  a  refuge  for  the  sorely 
persecuted  Quakers  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica, but  it  was  open  to  all  denominations,  and 
to  those  who  had  no  religious  beliefs.  The 
Quakers  or  Friends  were  predominant  in 
numbers,  but  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Lutherans,  and  £oman 
Catholics,  were  all  received  cordially. 

New  Jersey  and  Delaware  had  a  moder- 
ate Swedish  and  Danish  (Lutheran)  ele- 
ment, but  the  former  had  a  much  larger  con- 
stituency of  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  was, 
before  the  Revolution,  probably  the  moat 
thoroughly  Presbyterian  colony  of  the  whole 
thirteen.  There  was  not,  however,  at  this 
time,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  anything  like 
an  established  church  in  the  colony, 

Maryland  was  founded  and  settled  by 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  kinsmen,  tlie  Cal- 
verta  and  CarroUs,  all  of  them  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  but  to  their  honor,  be  it  aaid,  there 
was  complete  religious  toleration  from  the 
first,  and  in  1770  the  Catholics  had  but  a 
slight  majoi'ity  among  the  inhabitants  ;  still 
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it  was  the  predonunant  feith  of  the  people  of 
the  colony. 

Virginia,  settled  by  the  younger  sons  of 
the  English  nobility  and  their  friends  at  first, 
and  its  population  subsequently  largely  in- 
creased by  the  great  number  of  "redemption- 
ers,"  (paupers,  convicts,  etc,  sent  over  and 
sold  for  a  term  of  years  to  pay  for  their  pass- 
age,) had  up  to  the  commencenient  of  the 
Revolution,  recognized  the  church  of  Eng- 
land as  the  established  church  of  the  colony, 
and  at  times  had  persecuted  sharply  olher 
denominations.  Through  the  influence  of 
Buch  men  as  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  JefFer- 
Bon,  and  others,  who,  though  not  religious 
men  themselves,  yet  saw  the  necessity  for  re^ 
ligious  liberty,  that  principle  was  incorpo- 
rated in  its  first  constitution  as  a  State. 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  wer* 
settled  largely  by  Protestant  Irish  (Presby- 
terians,) Huguenots  (Protestant  Reformed 
Cliui-ch,)  Moravians,  and  other  Giennans, 
mostly  Protestant;  their  constitutions  and 
charters  were  favorable  to  religious  liberty, 

Gieorgia,  the  youngest  of  the  colonies,  was 
largely  settled  by  the  followers  of  Whitfield 
and  Wesley,  and  was,  moreover,  a  refiige  for 
persecuted  Protestantd  from  the  states  of 
continental  Europe.  The  lai^est  religious 
liberty  existed  here  from  the  first. 

Such  was  the  religious,  or  rather  denomi- 
national history  of  the  thirteen  colonies  when 
they  came  together  by  their  representatives 
in  the  Continental  Congress.  Every  form 
of  christian  belief  then  known,  had  its  ad- 
herents in  one  colony  or  another.  Most  of 
them  assimilated  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  their  years  of  intercourse  during  the  war, 
abolished  all  restrictions  on  complete  relig- 
ious liberty  (where  any  existed)  before  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  but  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  retained  theirs  till  the 
adoption  of  new  and  revised  constitutions  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
to  be  said  in  their  favor,  however,  that  these 
restrictions  were  not,  after  the  revolution,  so 
severe  or  onerous  as  those  under  which  the 
dissenters  in  England  groan  to-day. 

Meanwhile  there  had  grown  up  a  second 
tier  of  States  beyond  the  AUeghanies,  which 
were  now  knocking  for  admission  to  the  Union. 
What  were  the  religious  denominations  to 
be  found  in  these  ?  In  general,  we  may  an- 
swer, that  they  were  the  same  with  those  of 
the  States  from  which  most  of  their  inhabit- 
ants had  come.     Thus  Ohio,  settled  largely 


from  Kew  England,  especially  in  its  north- 
ern half,  had  a  predominance  of  Congrega- 
tionalists,  with  some  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists in  that  section,  and  in  the  southern  por- 
tion which  was  peopled  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  a  lai^  proportbn  of  Presby- 
terians, Lutherans,  Quakers,  and  many  Ger- 
man Methodists,  with  some  Episcopalians 
and  Baptists.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  bad 
at  this  time  more  of  the  Presbyterian  ele- 
ment, modified  by  the  great  awakening  of 
1801-2  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
creed,  while  Baptists  and  Methodists  alike 
re  gaining  the  affections  of  large  numbers 
the  people.  A  few  yearg  later  other  forniB 
faith  made  great  inroads  into  the  ranks 
of  the  older  denominations.  Alabama,  set- 
tled mostly  from  Geor^  and  Tennessee, 
though  with  some  admixture  of  northern 
men,  drawB  thither  by  its  commercial  facili- 
ties, had  many  representatives  of  most  of  the 
older  denominations,  but  did  not  in  its  early 
history  give  much  heed  to  the  apostles  of  new 
feiths.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803, 
added  a  considerable  Catholic  element  to  the 
religious  population  of  the  country,  not  only 
in  Louisiana  proper,  but  in  Mississippi,  and  in 
the  states  and  territories  subsequently  organ- 
ized west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  lact  there 
were  scattered  Catholic  churches  in  all  the 
French  and  Spanish  forts  and  trading  sta- 
tions throughout  the  northwest,  and  these, 
though  very  feeble  and  widely  scattered, 
served  as  nuclei  for  moi'e  extensive  establish- 
ments as  the  country  was  settled.  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Vincennes,  Indiana;  Vandalia, 
Kaskaskia,  and  Joliet,  Blinois ;  two  or  three 
points  in  Wisconsin,  and  as  many  in  Illinois, 
St.  Louis,  and  some  other  points  in  JEssouri, 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  and  missions  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Kansas,  indicate  how  zealously 
the  French  Catholic  priests  had  planted  their 
outposts  throughout  the  Mississippi  valley.  As 
yet,  however,  the  Catholics  were  not  strong 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  not 
until  immigration  commenced  on  a  large  scale 
from  Ireland  and  Grermany  that  they  attain- 
ed to  a  prominent  position  among  the  religious 
denominations  of  the  country.  The  Germaa 
immigration,  as  w^l  as  that  at  a  later  date  from 
Sweden  and  Norway,  also  largely  increased 
the  number  of  Lutheran  and  German  Reform- 
churches,  and  that  from  England,  Scotland, 
and  the  nortli  of  Ireland,  enured  mainly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  Meth- 
"  ■     though  a  minority  were  Baptists. 
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Several  denominations,  some  ot  them  now 
among  the  larger  religions  bodies  of  the 
country,  have  either  originated  here  or 
had  their  principal  development  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  of  these  in  the 
order  of  time  was  the  Siiakers,  or  followers 
of  Mother  Ann  Lee.  This  noted  religious 
leader  was  bom  and  lived  for  many  years  in 
England,  and  claimed  to  have  received  her 
first  and  principal  revelalions  there  ;  but  she 
had  not  a  score  of  adherents  when  she  came 
to  ihe  United  States  in  1774,  and  it  was  not 
till  about  1780  that  ehe  had  any  considerable 
number  of  disciples,  and  it  was  not  till  l)j05 
that  the  societies  of  the  Shakers  were  estab- 
lished at  any  great  distance  from  their  first 
center,  Watervliet-  The  disciples,  or  fol- 
lowers of  Alexander  Campbell,  were  first 
organized  as  a  distinct  body  of  christians 
about  1810,  but  did  not  increase  very  rapid- 
ly till  about  1831.  They  are  now  about  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  rank  among  the  religious 
denominations  of  the  country. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  {not  Mo- 
ravians, but  German  Methodists,)  date  back 
to  1760,  when  Otterbein  and  Bochm  com- 
menced their  missionary  labors ;  but  their 
principal  development  haa  taken  place  during 
the  present  century. 

The  Mormons  organized  their  first  com- 
munity or  church  in  J  831,  though  the  pro- 
fessed revelations  of  Joseph  Smith  date  some 
years  earlier.  Various  methods  of  classifi- 
cation of  religious  and  irreligious  societies 
have  been  attempted,  but  all  of  them  are 
liable  to  some  objection.  The  most  com- 
mon classification  is  that  of  Roman  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Infidels  or  Unbelievers  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  Pagans.  This  answers  well 
enough  for  a  generic  division,  but  when  we 
come  to  a  minute  clas^^ification  we  find  a 
difficulty.  The  Koman  Catholics,  though 
divided  into  several  orders  or  sodeties  which 
are  more  or  less  hostile  to  each  other,  snch 
as  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Frandscans,  Bene-, 
dictiues,  Panlists,  Lazarists,  etc.,  have  yet 
this  common  bond  of  union  that  they  all  ac- 
knowledge aHegiance  to  the  Pope,  while 
Protestants,  however  we  may  classify  them, 
will  hardly  come  under  any  strict  rule  of 
division.  One  classification  is  into  Trinita- 
rians and  Anti-Trinitarians ;  but  to  this  it 
may  be  objected  that  neither  party  are  whol- 
ly Protestant,  the  Boman  Cathdics  being 
Trinitarians  as  well  as  most  of  the  Protest- 
ants, and  a  part  of  the  Baptists,  and  a  por- 


tion of  the  Anglican  churches,  denying  that 
they  are  Protestants,  as  do  likewise  some  of 
the  Anti -Trinitarians.  This  division  is  liable 
to  the  fiirther  objection  that  it  arrays  a  very 
large  body  of  religionists  on  one  side  against 
a  comparative  handful  on  the  other. 

The  division  into  Orthodox  and  Heterodox, 
is  liable  to  the  objection  that  there  is  no  uni- 
versally recognized  standard  of  Orthodoxy, 
and  to  call  a  man  Heterodox  because  bis 
belief  on  all  points  was  not  the  same  with 
that  of  some  other  man  would  be  invidious. 
The  division  into  Evangelical  and  Unevan- 
gelical  is  equally  objectionable  on  the  ground 
of  its  indefiniteness,  with  the  added  difiUculty 
that  it  would  divide  two  denominations,  the 
Anglican  churches  and  the  Unitarians,  a 
part  of  each  claiming  and  receiving  the  title 
of  Evangelical,  and  the  other  part  rejecting 
it.  The  division  of  the  denominations  into 
Calvinisls  and  Arminians  is  perhaps  as  fair 
as  any,  though  several  denominations  have 
both  classes  in  their  membership.  That  Into 
Baptists  and  Paedobaptists  is  faulty  becaupe, 
though  no  Baptist,  i.  e.  Immemonist,  is  a 
Paedobaptist,  that  is,  an  advocate  for  the  bap- 
tism of  infants,  yet  many  Paedobaptists 
occasionally  practice  immersion,  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  Methodists,  the  Congregation  alists, 
and  the  Episcopalians.  It  is  liable  to  another 
difficulty,  viz^  that  some  of  the  organizations 
not  reputed  Christian,  such  as  the  Mormons, 
practice  immersion. 

In  the  attempted  subdivision  of  the  Infidel 
or  unbelieving  class,  we  are  met  with  still 
greater  difficulties.  The  Deist,  especially,  if 
an  Israelite,  and  a  believer  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament scriptures,  will  object  strenuously  to 
be  ranked  with  the  sceptic  whose  only  God 
is  nature,  and  whose  highest  hope  for  the 
fiiture  is  in  annihilation,  or  with  the  Comtist 
who  recognizes  no  divinity  of  greater  knowl- 
edge or  power  than  himself  or  the  Atheist, 
who  believes  that  all  things  are  the  result  of 
chance.  Between  these  extremes  there  are 
an  infinitude  of  opinions,  no  two  of  which 
can  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  common  classiiication.  Of 
Paganism  there  are  but  comparatively  few 
representatives — the  Indian  tiibes  in  the 
West,  the  Chinese,  who  seem  to  be  in  about 
equal  proportions,  Buddhists,  Sintuists,  and 
followers  of  Confucius,  the  Alaskan  Indians, 
and  Esquimaux,  whose  reli^on  seems  akin 
to  Shamanism,  the  small  colonies  of  Japanese, 
(Buddhists)  and  the  traces  of  Feticlism  fonnd 
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1870.  The  denominations  have  been  taken 
generally  in  the  order  of  their  memberaliip  ; 
but  the  smaller  churches  which  affiliate  with 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

mSTORT  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  DENOMINATIONS. 


I.  ROMAN  CATHOLICS.  The  adher- 
ents of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  United  States 
were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  just  before 
the  American  Revolution,  except  in  Mary- 
land, but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  pop- 
nlatioo.  They  had  small  congregations  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps,  two 
or  three  other  large  towns.  In  Baltimore, 
they  were  the  leading  denomination,  and  in 
several  towns  of  Maryland  they  had  congre- 
gations. In  sections  which  soon  after  came 
into  the  Union  as  states  or  organized  terri- 
tories, their  congregations  were  scattered 
somewhat  widely,  hi  North  Eastern  Maine, 
the  Arcadian  settlers,  mostly  French  or  of 
French  extraction,  were  generally  devout 
Catholics ;  and  a  few  priests  with  their  flocks 
were  found  along  the  northern  line  of  New 
England  and  New  York.  Detroit  had  a 
very  considerable  Catholic  element  in  its 
populatjon  from  the  first;  and  farther  west, 
at  several  points  in  Illinois,  "Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  eepeaally  in  ^Missouri  and  below  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  among  the  French  and 
Creole  population  of  Louisiana  Territory, 
churches  and  cathedrals  were  comparatively 
numerous.  Farther  west,  in  Texas  and 
California,  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona,  all  at  this  time  imder  the 
control  of  Spain,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  Catholicism  had  been  for 
two  centuries  the  established  religion  of  the 
state,  and  Indiana,  Mexicans,  and  Spaniards 
of  the  pure  blood  were  alike,  nominally  at 
least,  enrolled  among  its  numbers.  The 
missions,  churches  and  cathedrals,  many  of 
them  in  ruins,  which  dot  the  prairies  and 
oases  of  the  vast  territory  acquired  by  the 
war  of  1816,  show  that  in  former  times,  a 
very  considerable,  though  mainly  a  native 
population  was  subservient  to  this  feith.  It 
was  not,  however,  tUI  after  1820,  when  the 
vast  tide  of  immigration  from  Ireland  and 
from  Catholic  Germany,  with  its  occasional 
additions  from  France,  Italy,  and  Spain, 


began  to  flow  in  upon  us,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  assumed  anything  like  its 
present  proportional  magnitude.  Its  out- 
posts were  indeed  already  planted,  and  it 
had  its  centers  of  influence,  its  nuclei  around 
which  it  could  gather  its  incoming  hosts. 
But  prior  to  1 820,  it  probably  ranked  in  the 
number  of  its  communicants  not  higher  than 
fourth  or  fifih  among  the  religious  denomi- 
nations of  the  country.  It  is  stated  on  good 
authority  (that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop), that  more  than  five  millions  of  Cath- 
olic emigrants  have  landed  upon  our  shores 
since  1820.  Of  course  many  of  them  have 
aposiatized ;  many  more  have  died,  and  their 
children  have  been  reared  in  other  faiths,  or 
in  no  faith  at  all.  In  these  ways  only  can 
we  account  for  the  feet  attested  by  the  high- 
est Roman  Catholic  authority,  that  their 
communicants  do  not  to-day  number  over 
3,500,000,  Their  clergy  have  not  been  want- 
ing in  zeal  or  fidelity  to  their  taith;  and  no 
denomination  in  the  country  has  provided  so 
well  or  so  promptly  for  the  maintenance  of 
reli^ous  worship  as  they.  They  have  not 
been  persecuted  for  their  faith,  or  their  num- 
bers would  be  larger;  but  there  has  been 
on  the  part  of  immigrants  a  strong  disposi- 
tion, on  coming  to  fliis  country,  to  throw  off 
all  religious  restraints  under  the  impression 
that  this  was  one  of  the  requisites  of  national 
freedom. 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  its  history,  we 
proceed  to  give  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  stating  th^tn  in 
this  case,  as  we  shaU  m  that  of  all  the  other 
denominations,  in  the  exact  language  of  their 
own  ablest  and  most  representative  writers, 
as  the  only  course  which  will  render  strict  jus- 
tice to  each  denomination.  The  late  Arch- 
laahop  Kenrick  of  Baltimore,one  of  the  ablest 
writers  and  most  accoiuplished  scholars  of 
the  Roman  Church,  thus  states  its  doctrines : 
"The  chief  doctrines  of  the  Church  regard 
the  tmity  of  the  divine  nature  In  three  dis- 
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tinct  divine  persons,  and  the  incarnation  of 
the  second  divine  person,  through  the  mys- 
terious operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  hia  death  on  the  cross  for 
the  expiation  of  the  sins  of  mankind.  The 
belief  of  tlte  incarnation  is  the  ground  and 
motive  of  tli.  high  veneration  which  is  enter- 
ta'ned  for  the  Virgin,  who  is  styled  Mother  ol 
God,  because  Christ  her  sou  is  Grod  incarn- 
ate." (Since  the  death  of  Ab'p  Kenrick,  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  regarding  her  as  born  as  free 
from  sin  as  Christ  himself,  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  Pope  as  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  church.)  "  To  her  is  ascribed 
all  sanctity  and  perfection  which  can  be 
bestowed  on  a  mere  creature,  and  she  is  held 
to  have  been  free  from  all  stain  of  sin  by  a 
special  privilege  granted  her,  that  she  might 
be  worthy  of  the  dignity  for  wMph  she  was 
divinely  chosen.  The  mystery  of  the  re- 
demption is  prominent  in  the  teaching  and 
worship  of  the  church.  Christ  suffered  and 
died,  aa  man,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  our  first 
parents,  and  the  sins  of  all  manltind-  His 
death  fully  expiated  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
presented  an  atonement  in  every  respect  per- 
fect. Yet  all  men  are  not  justified  and 
saved,  but  those  only, to  whom  the  redemp- 
tion is  apphed  by  means  divinely  prescribed. 
Baptism  is  believed  to  be  a  remedy  for  orig- 
inal sin,  applicable  even  to  infants.  Adults 
having  the  use  of  reason  must  believe  in 
Christ  and  repent  of  sin,  in  order  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  atonement.  From  those 
who  have  forfeited  baptismal  grace,  fi'uits  of 
penance  are  required  as  evidences  of  their 
smcere  conversion  to  God,  and  as  conditions 
to  entitle  them  to  the  application  of  the  mer- 
its of  Christ.  Nothing  that  man  can  do,  can 
take  away  ttie  guilt  of  sin,  or  prove  an  ade- 
quate satisfection  for  it;  but  God  requires 
the  humiliation  of  the  sinner,  and  accepts  his 
penitential  works,  which  derive  value  from 
the  ransom  offered  by  Christ,  They  add 
nothing  to  it,  but  they  become  acceptable 
through  it.  Christ  is  the  spiritual  Maliator 
through  whose  blood  we  must  sue  for  par- 
don and  salvation.  The  worship  of  the 
church  is  given  to  God  only — the  one  Eter- 
nal Being  in  the  three  divine  persons — and 
the  incarnate  Word,  God  consubstantial  to 
the  Father.  Inferior  religious  houor,  which 
may  be  called  worship  in  a  qualified  sense, 
is,  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  account  of 
the  gifts  and  gi-aces  with  which  God  has 
endowed  her,  and   her  esalted  dignity  as 


Mother  of  God  incarnate.  The  angels, 
namely,  incorporeal  apirits  reigning  with 
God,  are  honored  as  his  creatures,  in  whom 
his  perfections  are  reflected,  and  his  messen- 
gers through  whom  he  has  manifested  his 
will.  Saints,  those  who  have  proved  faith- 
fiil  in  the  divine  service  to  the  end,  and  are 
already  crowned  with  glory  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  are  venerated  likewise  for  their  tri- 
umphant virtue ;  the  martyrs  especially,  who 
died  amid  torments  rather  than  deny  Christ, 
and  the  virgins,  who  throughout  life  pre- 
served the  parity  of  their  affections,  are 
deemed  worthy  of  high  honor.  But  there  is 
an  essential  difference  between  the  honor 
given  to  the  creatures  of  God,  and  that 
which  belongs  to  God  alone.  He  receives 
the  submission  of  the  understanding  and  the 
will,  the  homage  of  the  affections.  He  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  essential  Being,  the 
supreme  Lord,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
all  things.  Sacrifice  is  given  to  him  only. 
Prayer,  in  its  strict  acceptation,  can  be  offer- 
ed to  him  only,  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift. 
Grace  and  salvation  depend  upon  his  bounty 
and  mercy.  Litanies  and  prayers  to  the 
saints  are  only  appeals  to  them  to  intercede 
with  God  for  us  through  Jesus  Christ.  They 
are  not  supposed  to  be  omniscient  or  omni- 
present ;  but  they  know,  in  God,  the  pious 
desires  aa  veil  aa  the  penitential  sighs  of  the 
ffuthful.  Respect  is  paid  to  the  crudfix, 
which  recalls  to  our  mind  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  for  our  redemption,  but  it  does  not  ter- 
minate in  the  symbol  or  material  object.  The 
kissing  of  the  image,  the  bending  of  the  knee, 
the  prostration  of  the  bodyin  the  ceremonial  of 
Good  Friday,  are  all  directed  to  Christ,  our 
Redeemer.  So  the  images  of  the  saints 
awake  the  remembrance  of  their  virtues. 
The  bowing  of  the  head  to  a  statue,  or  the 
burning  of  incense  before  a  shrine,  is  refer- 
red to  the  saint  whose  memory  is  honored 
for  his  love  of  God  and  his  zeal  for  the 
divine  glory.  Relies,  that  is  objects  used  by 
the  saints,-  or  particles  of  their  remains,-  are 
venerated  for  the  relation  they  bear  to  them. 
The  fall  of  the  first  parents  of  the  human 
is  the  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  tba 
belief  of  the  mystery  of  redemption  depends. 
.  .  .  .  Original  sin  is  that  transgression 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  human  fam- 
ily, each  one  being  estranged  from  God,  and 
liable  to  his  wrath,  in  consequence  of  tJie  act 
of  the  heads  of  the  race.  The  natural  pow- 
have  been  weakened  by  the  fall.  The 
he  hiunan  will  remains,  but  it  a 
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lesa  vigorous  than  in  our  fli'st  parents  Our 
nature  ia  not  vitiated  and  dependent,  but  it 
is  prone  to  evil  and  exposed  to  violent  temp- 

talion A  Kedeemer  was  given 

us,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  who.  being  God- 
man,  atoned  by  his  sufferings  for  the  sin  ol 
our  first  parents,  and  merited  for  us  all  grace 
by  whiuh  temptation  may  be  overcome. 
Actual  sin  is  the  willful  transgression  of  the 
divine  law  by  individuals  having  the 
reason.  Mortal  sin  is  any  act,  speech,  desire, 
or  thought  grievously  opposed  to  ihe  natural 
or  divine  law.  Sins  which  imply  no  direct 
or  grievous  opposition  to  the  law  of  God, 
styled  venial,  because  their  pardon  is  easily 
obiained,  since  they  do  not  separate  the  souJ 
from  God.  Slight  impatience,  rash  words, 
vain  Belf-complaeency,  may  be  venial.  De- 
liberate hatred,  gross  calumny,  acts  of  vio- 
lence, not  to  Bpe^  of  drunkenness,  lust,  and 
murder,  are  mortal  sins.  The  distinction 
gins  is  not  derived  fi'om  the  individual  who 
commits^them,  although  they  may  be  aggra- 
vated by  hia  personal  obligations.  Forgive- 
ness of  sins,  even  the  most  heinous,  is  prom- 
ised to  the  penitent.  Sorrow  Ibr  having  com- 
mitted them  h  a  necessary  disposition  in  order 
to  obtain  il.  Perfect  sorrow,  which  is  called 
contrition,  springs  from  divine  love,  and 
leads  us  to  detest  sin  as  opposed  to  the  good- 
ness of  God  and  to  his  eternal  perfection. 
Attrition,  is  sorrow  of  a  less  perfect  kind, 
arising  from  an  esperience  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  sin,  and  the  dread  of  the  punish- 
ments which  await  it  hereaiter.  I£  it  wean 
the  heart  from  sin,  and  inspire  an  effectual 
detestation  of  it,  so  as  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  Srm  resolution  of  amendment,  it  is 
held  to  be  useful  and  salutary,  and  such  aa 
may  dispose  for  pardon  in  the  sacrament  of 

penance The  forgiveness  of 

sin  properly  belongs  to  God,  who  is  offended. 
Chnst,  as  God-man,  forgave  sin,  and  author- 
ized the  apostles  to  impart  liirgiveness  or 
withhold  it.  The  power  is  judicial,  «nce 
they  may  bind  or  loose,  retain  or  forgive ; 
on  which  account  a  confession  of  sin  is  re- 
quired from  every  applicant  for  its  exercise. 
When  this  is  made  with  sincerity,  humility, 
sorrow,  a  willingness  to  repair  the  wrong 
committed,  and  a  determination  to  shun  the 
occasions  of  sin,  the  priest  absolves  the  pen- 
itent. This  absolution  is  a  judicial  sentence, 
deriving  its  force  trom  the  divine  institution. 
The  sacraments  (seven  in  number)  are  rites 
instituted  by  Christ  our  Lord,  as  instru- 
ments and  means  of  grace  to  apply  to  our 


souls  the  merits  of  his  sufferings  and  death. 
They  are  said  to  contain  and  confer  grace, 
technically  ex  opere  operato,  because  ihey  are 
effectual  means  divinely  chosen  to  impart  it, 
where  no  obstacle  is  presented  by  the  re- 
ceiver. Certain  disposidons,  however,  are 
required  on  the  part  of  adults  who  desire  to 
partake  of  them.  Faith  and  compnnctioa 
arc  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  applicant 
for  baptism.  Sorrow,  with  a  firm  purpose  oi 
amendment,  is  required  from  the  professed 
penitent,  in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  The 
strengthening  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
granted,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  with 
prayer,  to  the  baptized  believer,  whose  heart 
is  free  from  willful  sin.  Sin  is  forgiven  to 
the  dying  man  who  with  penitence  and  hope 
receives  the  mystic  unction,  and  for  whom 
the  prayer  of  f^th  is  offered  up.  The  impo- 
sition of  hand*  is  available  for  the  communi- 
cation of  ^cerdotal  power,  even  to  the 
unworthy  candidate,  but  grace  is  given  to 
him  who  is  called  by  God,  and  who  with 
humility  corresponds  to  the  divine  vocation. 
Marriage  is  a  great  mystery,  the  image  of 
the  union  of  Chnst  and  the  Church,  to  be 
celebrated  with  purity  ol  affection.  TXe 
Eucharist,  the  chief  sacrament,  is  to  be  ap- 
proached with  hearts  cleansed  from  sin, 
under  penalty  of  beeoming  guilty  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  liOrd,  and  incurring  con- 

denmation 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  exerdse  of 
free  will  with  the  divine  foresight.  We  can- 
not understand  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
act  independently,  and  of  our  own  determin- 
ation, when  Grod  has  foreseen  our  action. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  and  feel  our  freedom, 
without  sounding  the  depths  of  divine  knowl- 
It  suffices  then  to  admit  that  without 
the  grace  of  Christ  we  can  do  nothing,  and 

hold  that  we  can  do  all  things  in  Him 
who  strengthens  us.  Everlasting  beatitude, 
ionsisting  in  the  contemplation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  God,  is  the  reward  promised  by 
Hira  on  condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  Hia 
commandments,  and  bestowed  gratuitously  on 
baptized  infants  or  others  incapable  of  per- 
sonal acts.  The  punishment  of  grievous  sin 
is  eternal.  Impenitent  smners  are  forever 
separated  from  God,  and  suffer  torments. 
Those  who  die  guilty  of  slight  faults  or  debt. 

to  divine  justice,  are  withheld  for  a  time 
from  the  enjoyment  of  Heaven  (and  suffer 
the  pains  of  purgatory).  The  glory  of 
heaven  is  immediately  attained  by  baptized 
in&ata  dying  before  the  use  of  reason,  by 
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adults  dying  immediately  sfter  baptism,  by 
martyrs,  and  by  all  who  die  with  perfect 
love  of  God,  and  free  from  sin  or  debt  of 
punishment  The  soul  only  is  admitted  to 
happiness.  The  body  is  subject  to  dissoln- 
tion,  but  is  to  be  raised  at  the  end  of  time, 
in  order  to  be  reunited  to  the  soul,  and  made 
partaker  of  her  gloiT- 

The  teaching  of  Christ  our  Lord,  becomes 
known  to  us  eapecially  by  the  preaching  of 
the  ministry,  tracing  back  their  commission 
to  the  apostles.  Solemn  definitions  of  feith 
are  -  the  most  authoritative  forms  of  this 
preaching.  They  are  declarations  not  mere- 
ly of  doctrines  contained  in  the  written 
word,  but  of  revealed  truths,  whether  writ- 
ten or  unwritten,  Christ  himself  left  noth- 
ing in  writing;  several  of  his  apostles  wrote 
much,  and  two  other  saired  writers  com- 
posed narratives  of  his  life  and  teaching ; 
but  many  things  belong  to  the  deposit  of  doc- 
trine which  were  not  explicitly  placed  on 
record.  The  body  of  bishops  feel  themselves 
authorized  to  propose  aa  revealed  truth 
whatever  has  come  down  from  the  beginning 
in  the  church,  aud  been  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  appertain  to  doctrine.  In  cases  of 
difficulty,  when  doubts  have  been  raised  with 
regard  to  some  tenet,  they  fee!  themselves 
compet«nt  to  examine  the  evidence,  and 
decide  whether  the  doctrine  has  been  re- 
veitled.  After  a  definition,  it  is  no  longer 
allowed  to  question  a  truth  sealed  with  their 
approval.  InfelUbility  in  judgment  fa  claim- 
ed for  the  body  of  bishops  with  their  head, 
the  bishop  (pope)  of  Rome.  (The  infiillibil- 
ity  of  the  pope  was  declared  one  of  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  by  the  Council  of  Borne  in  1870 — 
71.)  By  the  infallibility  in  judgment  of  the 
bishops,  is  meant  the  providential  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  are  direc- 
ted and  enlightened  in  doctrin^  decisions, 
that  they  may  not  mistake  error  for  truth  or 
propose  as  divinely  revealed  what  wants  the 
seal  of  divine  authority.  The  tribunal  of 
the  pope  is  universally  acknowledged  (in  the 
Eonmn  Catholic  church)  aa  competent  to 
pronounce  judgment  in  controversiea  which 
regard  feith,  and  its  decrees,  directed  to  the 
body  of  bishops  or  to  the  church  at  large, 
proposing  doctrines  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication, when  acquiesced  in  by  the  bfah- 
ops,  are  final  and  irreversible. 

The  Church  accepts  the  Divine  Scriptures 
is  the  word  of  inspiration,  written  under  the 
impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  be  re- 


ceived with  all  faith  and  veneration.  To 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  according 
to  the  Jewish  Canon,  she  adds  certmn  other 
books  (usually  known  as  the  Apocrypha)  on 
ancient  testimony,  usage,  and  tradition  de- 
rived from  the  apostles.  The  books  of  the 
New  Testament  included  in  the  Canon,  are 
those  adopted  as  inspired  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  The  Church  cldms  the  supreme 
authority  of  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  conformity  with,  the  general 
teaching  of  the  &thers,  that  is,  the  ancient 
Christian  writers.  Ftuth,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  view,  is  the  assent  of  the 
human  mind  to  divine  truth  as  it  is  proposed 
and  attested  by  the  church  of  God.  The 
truth  must  be  revealed,  and  it  must  be  pro- 
pounded by  the  church.  Faith  is  necessary 
to  salvation,  so  that  without  it,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  please  God.  The  wanton  and  proud 
rejection  of  a  single  point  of  revealed  doc- 
trine involves  shipwreck  of  feith.  Hence, 
the  plea  of  invincible  ignorance  is  the  only 
one  which  Roman  Catholic  divines  admit  as 
of  any  avail  in  behalf  of  those  who  reject 
any  of  the  doctrines  which  the  Church  has 
propounded  as  revealed,  and  only  God  can 
detei'mine  with  certainty  the  individual  for 
whom  such  plea  may  be  available.  All  bap- 
tized children  are  claimed  by  the  church  as 
her  own,  since  baptism  is  the  sacrairent  of 
regeneration,  and  they  continue  such  until 
by  their  willful  profession  of  condemned 
error  they  forfeit  their  birthright  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Catholic  Church  with  regard  to 
civil  duties,  are  highly  conservative.  She 
feels  bound  to  respect  established  authority, 
and  enforce,  by  moral  suasion,  obedience  to 
those  in  high  station,  and  she  uses  every  fit 
occasion  to  insinuate  the  axiom,  that  religion 
is  the  only  sure  basis  and  strong  bond  of  secur- 
ity. The  duties  of  her  members  are  depen- 
dent on  the  providential  position  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  They  are  to  support 
kw  and  order,  and  fulfil  faithfully  every 
obligation  to  society. 

By  diicipline,  Catholits  understand  all 
that  appertains  to  the  government  of  the 
Church,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  observance  and  practice  of  religion. 
The  essential  worship  consfata  in  the  sacri- 
flce  of  the  mass,  which,  although  mystical 
and  commemorative,  is  real  and  propitiatory, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  sacrifice  of  tlie 
cross.  Vespers,  or  evening  prayers,  are  sol- 
emniy  sung,  the  psalms  of  David,  the  song 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  pious  hymns  and 
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prayera  being  used.  In  the  cathedral 
churches,  other  portions  of  the  divine  office 
are  sung  at  various  hours  of  each  day,  by 
clei^men,  called  canons,  devoted  to 
duty.  Numerous  festivals  are  also  i 
brated  to  honor  the  divine  mysteries 
present  them  to  the  devout  contemplation  of 
the  laithful.  Many  are  solemnized  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apostles,  martyrs, 
confessors,  virgins,  and  saints  of  every  class, 
whose  virtues  are  thus  set  before  the  faith- 
fill  fbr  their  imitation.  Fasting  is  also  a 
part  of  ehurch  discipline.  Forty  days  before 
Easter  (the  Lenten  Fast)  are  devoted  to 
this  exercise.  Ember  days,  viz.,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday,  in  each  of  the 
feur  seasons,  are  observed  as  £ists  to  obtain 
the' divine  blessing,  and  worthy  ministers  fbr 
the  church,  ordinations  being  held  at  those 
times.  The  eve  of  great  solemnities  is 
observed  by  festing,  in  order  to  prepare  by 
penance  for  their  celebration.  Abstinence 
(from  meat)  is  observed  on  each  Friday  of  the 
year,  and  in  some  dioceses,  on  Saturday  also. 
All  these  penitential  observances  are  mat- 
ters of  church  law,  which  admits  of  dispen- 
sation. The  rites  of  the  mass,  and  the  cere- 
monies used  in  the  administration  of  the  sac- 
raments, appertain  to  discipline,  which  ad- 
mits of  variety  and  change,  although  great 
deference  is  shown  for  ancient  usage.  For 
this  reason,  the  Latin  liturgy,  used  from 
early  times  in  the  Roman  cimrch,  is  stiU 
employed  by  the  celebrant,  although  instruc- 
tions are  given  in  the  vernacular  language, 
and  fecilities  are  offered  to  the  faiUiful  for 
praying  in  a  manner  suited  lo  their  capacity. 
Tha  changes  which  have  been  made  are  in 
the  manner  of  administering  baptism,  and 
the  Eucharbt,  and  penitential  discipline. 
The  solemn  mode  of  baptism  was  originally 
by  immersion.  The  candidate  used  to 
descend  into  fonts,  or  streams,  or  rivers,  and 
sink  beneath  the  waters  under  the  pressure 
ofthe  hands  of  the  sacred  minister.  Incases 
of  necessity  and  danger,  less  solemn  modes 
were  used,  which,  from  being  frequent  at 
length,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  became  uni 
vereal.  In  like  manner,  the  Euchari.st,  hav- 
ing been  instituted  by  our  Lord  under  the 
flmns  of  bread  and  wine,  was  generally  ad- 
ministered  under  hoth  kinds  for  many  ages. 
Exceptional  cases  were  always  admitted, 
which  at  length  proved  so  numerous  as  to 
supersede  altogether  the  ancient  usage.  The 
church  claims  the  right  to  regulate,  at  her 
just  discretion,  whatever  regards  the  manner 


of  administering  the  sacraments,  while  she 
holds  their  substance  to  be  inviolable.  The 
chtwge  in  regard  to  penance,  has  reference 
mainly  to  the  issue  of  indulgences,  i.  e.  p{u> 
dons  for  offences  justly  liable  to  penitential 
discipline.  These,  which  were  generally 
ptenary,  were  not  directed  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  which  needed  the  sacramental  remedy, 
but  to  the  remission  of  the  temporal  punish- 
ment, which  was  often  exacted  by  divine  jus- 
tice from  those  whose  sins  had  been  par- 
doned. They  served  as  incentives  to  works 
of  piety,  such  as  almsgiving,  fasting,  and 
prayera. 

The  organization  of  the  church  consists  in 
its  government  by  bishops,  each  in  charge  of 
a  special  flock,  with  subordination  one  to 
another,  and  the  dependence  of  all  on  the 
bishop  of  Rome  (the  pope),  as  shepherd  of 
the  whole  fold  of  Christ  The  Episcopal 
character  is  the  same  in  all  bishops,  but  gov- 
erning authority,  which  is  called  jurisdiction, 
is  possessed  in  various  degrees — io  its  ful- 
ness, by  the  pope,  who  is  the  fountain,  the 
streams  of  which  flow  to  all  others.  He 
alone  has  apostolic  authority,  which  may  be 
everywhere  exercised,  with  due  regard  to 
the  local  prelate,  and  which  is  suited  to  every 
emergency.  Next  to  him,  In  governing 
authority,  are  the  cardinals,  in  whom,  duruig 
the  vacancy  of  the  Roman  see,  this  plenitude 
of  jurisdiction  is  believed  to  reside.  Each 
bishop  governs  his  own  diocese,  not  as  papal 
vicar,  but  as  ordinary  or  proper  ruler,  al- 
though in  some  things  his  authority  is  en- 
larged as  delegate  apostolic.  Heveral  dio- 
ises  form  a  province  which  is  governed  by 
1  archbishop.  Many  ecclesiastical  provin- 
)3  are  sometimes  united  as  a  nation,  under 
primate  who  ranks  above  other  prelates. 
The  vicar  apostolic  is,  in  some  sense,  a  mis- 
sionary bishop.  The  general  government  of 
the  church  is  carried  on  at  Rome,  where  the 
pope  is  assisted  by  the  body  of  cardinals, 
several  of  whom  compose  standing  commit- 
tees to  examine  and  prepare  the  matters  for 
final  action.  Nearly  thirty  belong  to  the 
College  of  Propaganda,  which  is  charged 
with  a  general  superintendence  of  missionaiy 
countries.  The  appointment  of  bishops  is 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  local 
prelates,  with  the  advice  ofthe  cardinals. 

The  religious  orders  in  the  church  are 
like  corporations  in  a  civil  government,  hav- 
ing spedal  exemptions  and  privileges  to 
enable  them  successiuUy  to  pursue  the  objects 
of  their  respective  institutes.    They  derive 
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these  from  tJie  pope,  who,  in  virtue  of  his 
apostolical  autiiority,  exempts  the  members 
from  the  Jurisdietiou  of  the  bishops  in  what 
regards  their  domestic  discipline,  but  leaves 
them  dependent  on  them  for  faculties  to  be 
exercised  in  behalf  of  the  &ithful.  The 
older  religious  orders  of  Europe  all  have 
their  houses  here;  the  Benedictines,  Domin- 
icans, Franciscans,  Carmelites,  Augustint- 
ans,  Lazari-ts,  and  the  followers  of  Loyola, 
or,  as  they  are  often  called,  Jesuits.  A  new 
religious  order,  that  of  St  Paul,  the  apostle, 
or  as  they  are  usually  called,  Pauli?ts,  was 
founded  a  few  years  since  in  New  York,  and 
has  been  very  efficient  in  missionary  labors. 
There  are  also  teaching  orders,  like  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  and  char- 
itable orders  of  both  sexes,  like  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  of  Jesus,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  &c.,  &c.  These  charit- 
able orders  have  effected  much  good  in  the 
founding  and  management  of  schools,  i:i  vis- 
iting the  sick  and  prisoners,  in  managing 
hospitals,  reformatories,  &<s.  Of  late  year«, 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  not  only  largely 
increased  their  colleges,  but  have  multiplied 
their  schools,  claiming  that  their  children 
should  be  instructed  in  reli^ous  as  welt  i 
secular  knowledge.  They  have  also  estab- 
lished many  orphan  asylums,  reformatories, 
and  Magdalen  asylums. 


n.    BAPTISTS. 

L  BEGtuLAR  Baptists.  The  Baptist 
churches  of  the  United  States  rank  among 
the  most  numerous  and  influential  of  the 
evangelical  religious  denominations  in  the 
country,  and  while  generally  either  moderate 
or  strict,  (but  not  hi^)  Calvinists  in  their 
theology,  and  strictly  congregational  in  their 
church  government,  are  distinguished  from 
other  denominations  holding  to  Calvinistic 
doctrines  and  a  congregational  polity,  by  their 
views  on  the  mode  and  subjects  of  baptiim. 
They  hold  that  immersion  is  the  only  true 
mode  of  baptism,  and  a  personal  profession 
of  &ith  in  Christ  the  necessary  prerequisite 
for  every  subject  of  that  ordinance. 

It  is  usually  stated  that  Roger  Williams, 
the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation in  the  United  Slides.  The  statement 
js  but  partially  true.  Four  years  before 
Williams's  baptism,  in  1635,  Hansard  KnoU 


lys,  an  English  or  rather  Welsh,  Baptist 
preacher,  had  emigrated  to  New  England 
with  a  portion  of  bis  flock  and  settled  as  a 
pastor  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  though 
he  afterward  returned  to  England,  his  church 
remained.  Baptist  sentiments  were  propa- 
gated in  the  Bliode  Island  colony,  but  much 
more  by  John  Clarke,  a  friend  and  associate 
of  Williams,  than  by  Williams  himself;  in- 
deed, the  latter,  whose  memory  is  deserving 
of  all  honor  for  Lis  noble  defence  and  main- 
tenance of  complete  liberty  of  conscience, 
held  certain  views  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  which  caused  him  to  stand  aloof,  so  far 
as  communion  went,  from  the  Baptist  as  well 
aa  Irom  other  churches.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  number  of  Baptists  who 
emigrated  from  England,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many vritbin  the  next  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  and  Baptist  churches  existed  in  most 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution;  yet  their  membership 
was  small.  In  1762  there  were  but  56 
churches  with  less  than  6,000  members  in 
the  denominatjon.  In  1776  they  reckoned 
nearly  150  churches  with  a  membership  of 
about  13,000.  From  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution, their  growth  was  very  rapid,  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  the  Methodist  churches. 

Every  church  among  the  Baptists  is  com- 
pletely independent  of  every  other  and  fiiUy 
competent  to  establish  its  own  doctrinal 
views,  its  own  course  of  polity  and  discipline, 
and  to  elect,  license,  and  ordain  its  own  offi- 
cers whether  they  are  deacons,  licensed 
preachers,  ordained  ministers  or  pastors.  The 
Baptists  acknowledge  no  church  courts,  no 
hierarchy,  presbytery,  synod,  directory, 
classis,  general  assembly,  annual  or  general 
conference,  dean  or  bishop  as  having  any 
power  over  the  individual  chtarch,  which  they 
regard  as  the  final  arbiter  in  all  matters  of 
discipline,  polity,  and  doctrine.  In  these 
matters  tliey  are  the  most  absolutely  pure 
and  simple  congregationalists,  the  complelest 
democracy  in  the  world.  They  have,  it  is 
true,  their  associations  and  conventions,  and 
their  church  councils,  but  these  are  only  for 
devotional,  charitable,  and  advisory  purposes  j 
they  possess  no  disciplinary  powers.  It  fol- 
lows as  a  necessary  corollary  from  this,  that 
though  all  the  Baptist  churches  acknowledge 
and  receive  "  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  their  only  and  all-suffi- 
cient rule  of  faith  and  practice"  they  have 
no  articles  of  faith  or  creed  which  are  univer- 
sally received.     Many  of  the  oldest  and 
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most  influential  churches  have  never  had 
articles  of  fiuth.  Where  they  are  used,  each 
church  prepares  its  own  or  adopts  one  al- 
ready prepared  as  it  pleases,  yei  most  of 
them  agree  in  the  principal  points  of  doctrine. 
The  Regular  Baptists  are  in  general  Mode- 
rate Calvinisls,  accepting  "  for  substance  of 
doctrine"  the  view  of  the  general  sufficiency 
but  particular  application  ct  the  Atonement 
enunciated  by  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  in  his 
theological  works.  A  confession  of  faith, 
embodying  these  doctrines  and  Icnown  aa  the 
New  Hampshire  Confession  of  Faith, 
prepared  more  than  forty  years  ago  and  has 
perhaps  been  adopted  by  more  churches 
than  any  other ;  yet  while  it  represents  iairiy 
the  views  of  the  great  body  of  regular  Bap- 
tists, it  cannot  be  considered  an  authoritative 
document  We  give  below  the  articles  of 
this  confession. 

I.  Ofthn  iSmjphtres.  We  believe  that 
the  Holy  Bible  was  written  by  men  divinely 
inspired,  and  is  a  perfect  treasure  of  heav- 
enly in-^truction,  that  it  has  God  for  its  au- 
thor, salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth  without 
any  mixture  of  error  for  its  matter ;  that  it 
reveab  the  principles  by  which  G!od  will 
judge  us  i  and  therefore  is,  and  shall  remain 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  the  true  centre  of 
Christian  union,  and  the  supreme  standard 
by  which  all  human  conduct,  creeds,  and  opin 
ions  should  be  tried. 

II.  OftJw  Trm  God.  We  believe  that 
there  is  one,  and  only  one,  living  and  true 
God,  an  infinite,  intelligent  Spirit,  whose 
name  is  Jehovah,  the  Maker  and  Supreme 
Ruler  of  Heaven  and  Earth ;  inexpressibly 
glorious  in  holiness,  and  worthy  of  all  possi- 
ble honor,  confidence,  and  love ;  that  in  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  there  are  three  per- 
sons, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  equal  in  every  divine  perfection,  and 
executing  distinct  but  harmonious  offices  in 
the  great  work  of  redemption. 

ni.  Of  the  FaU  of  Man.  We  believe 
that  Man  was  created  in  holiness,  under  the 
law  of  his  Maker;  but  by  voluntary  trans- 
gression fell  from  that  holy  and  happy  state; 
in  consequence  of  which  all  mankind  are 
now  sinners,  not  by  constraint  but  choice, 
beln^  by  nature  utterly  void  of  that  holiness 
required  by  the  law  of  God,  positively  in- 
clined to  evil ;  and  therefore  under  just  con- 
demnation to  eternal  ruin,  without  defence 
or  excuse. 

IV.  Of  the  Way  of  SahaMon.  We  be- 
lieve that  ttie  salvation  of  sinners  is  wholly 


of  grace ;  through  the  Mediatorial  offices  o( 
the  Son  of  God  ;  who  by  the  appointment  ol 
the  Father,  freely  took  upon  Him  our  na> 
ture,  yet  without  sin ;  honored  the  Divine 
law  by  his  personal  obedience,  and  by  his 
death  made  a  full  atonement  for  our  sins ; 
that  having  risen  from  the  dead.  He  is  now 
enthroned  in  Heaven,  and  uniting  in  His 
wonderful  person  the  tendereat  sympathies 
with  divine  perfections.  He  is  every  way 
qualified  to  be  a  suitable,  a  compassionate, 
and  an  all-sufficient  Saviour. 

V.  Of  Jitslification.  We  believe  that 
the  great  Gospel  blessing  which  Christ  se- 
cures to  such  as  believe  iu  Him  is  Justifica- 
tion i  that  Justification  includes  the  pardon 
of  sin,  and  the  promise  of  eternal  life  on 
prindples  of  righteousness ;  that  it  is  be- 
stowed, not  in  consideration  of  any  works 
of  ri^teousnesB  which  we  have  done,  but 
solely  through  feith  in  the  Redeenier's  biood, 
by  virtue  of  which  faith  His  perfect  right- 
eousness is  freely  imputed  to  us  of  God,  that 
it  brings  us  into  a  stale  of  most  blessed 
peace  and  favor  with  Giod,  and  secures  every 
other  blessing  needful  for  time  and  eternity, 

VI.  Of  the  Freeneis  of  Salvatim.  We 
believe  that  the  blessings  of  salvation  are 
made  free  to  all  by  the  Gospel ;  that  it  is  the 
immediate  duty  of  all  to  accept  them  by  a 
cordial,  penitent,  and  obedient  faith ;  and  that 
nothbg  prevents  the  salvation  of  the  great- 
est sinner  on  earth,  but  his  own  inherent 
depravity  and  voluntary  rejection  of  the 
Giospel,  which  rejection  involves  him  in  an 
aggravated  condenmation. 

VII.  Of  Grace  in  Jieffeneration.  We 
believe  that  in  order  to  be  saved,  sinners 
must  be  regenerated,  or  bom  again,  that  re- 
generation consists  in  giving  a  holy  disposi- 
tion to  the  mind  ;  that  it  is  effected  in  a  man- 
ner above  our  comprehension  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  connection  with  Divine 
truth,  so  as  to  secure  our  voluntary  obedience 
to  the  Gospel ;  and  that  its  proper  evidence 
appears  in  the  holy  fruits  of  repentance,  and 
faith,  and  newness  of  life. 

VIII.  Of  Repentance  and  Faith.  We 
believe  that  Repentance  and  Faith  are  sa- 
cred duties,  and  also  inseparable  graces, 
wrought  in  our  souls  by  the  regenerating 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  being  deeply  con- 
vinced of  our  guilt,  danger,  and  helplessness, 
and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ,  we 
turn  to  God  with  imfeigned  contrition,  con- 
fession, and  supplication  for  mercy ;  at  the 
same  time  heartily  receiving  the  Lord  Jesug 
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Christ  as  our  Propliet,  Priest,  and  King,  aad 

relying  on  Him  alone  as  the  only  and  all- 
sufficient  Saviour. 

IX.  Of  God's  Pifrpote  of  Grace.  We 
believe  that  Electiou  is  the  eternal  purpose 
of'God,  according  to  which  He  graciously 
regenerates,  sanctifies,  and  aaves  ainners; 
that  being  perfectly  coosUtent  with  the  free 
agency  of  man,  it  comprehends  all  the  means 
in  connection  with  the  end ;  that  it  is  a  moat 
glorious  display  of  Grod'a  sovereign  goodness, 
being  infinitely  free,  wise,  holy,  and  unchange- 
able I  that  it  utterly  escludea  boasting,  and 
promotes  hmnility,  iove,  prayer,  praiae,  trust 
in  God,  and  active  imitation  of  his  free  mer- 
cy, that  it  encourages  the  use  of  means  in 
the  highest  degree;  that  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  its  effects  in  al!  who  truly  believe 
the  Gospel;  that  it  is  the  foundation  of 
Christian  assurance,  and  that  to  ascertai 
with  regard  to  ourselves  demands  and 
serves  the  utmost  diligence. 

X.  Of  Saiiciijieation.  We  believe  that 
Sanctiflcation  is  the  process  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  we  are  made  partak- 
ers of  his  holiness ;  that  it  is  a  progressive 
work ;  that  it  ia  begun  in  regeneration ;  and 
that  it  is  carried  on  in  the  hearts  of  believera 
by  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Sealer  and  Comforter,  in  the  con- 
tinual use  ot  the  appointed  means — espe- 
cially, the  word  of  God,  self-examination, 
Bclf-denial,  watchfulness,  and  prayer. 

XL  Of  the  Perseverance  of  SatTds.  We 
believe  that  such  only  are  real  behevors  as 
endure  unto  the  end ;  that  their  persevering 
attachment  to  Christ  ia  the  grand  mark  which 
distinguishes  them  from  superficial  profesaora ; 
that  a  special  Providence  watches  over  their 
welfare ;  and  they  are  kept  by  the  power  of 
God  through  faith  unto  salvation. 

XIL  Of  th^  Harmony  of  the  Law  and 
Gospel.  We  believe  that  the  Law  of  God 
ia  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  rule  of  H'i' 
moral  government ;  that  it  is  holy,  juat,  and 
good  }  and  that  the  inability  which  tbe  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  to  fallen  men  to  fhlfil  ita  pre- 
cepts, arises  entirely  from  their  love  of  sin  ; 
to  deliver  them  from  which,  and  to  restore 
them  through  a  Mediator  to  unfeigned  obedi- 
ence to  the  holy  Law,  is  one  great  end  of  the 
Gospel,  and  of  the  Means  of  Grace  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  visible  church. 

XIII.  Of  a  Gotpel  Church.  We  beBeve 
that  a  visible  church  of  Christ  is  a  congrega- 
tion of  baptized  believers,  associated  by  cov- 
enant in  the  feith  and  fellowship  of  the  Gos- 1 


pel;  observing  the  ordinancea  of  Christ; 
governed  by  his  laws ;  and  exercising  the 
gifts,  rights,  and  privilegea  invested  in  them 
by  Hia  word ;  that  ils  only  scriptural  oilicers 
are  Bishops  or  Pastors,  and  Deacons,  whose 
qualifications,  claims,  and  duties  are  defined 
in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

XIV.  Of  Baptitm  and  the  Lord^i  Sup- 
per. We  believe  that  Christian  Baptism  is 
the  immersion  in  wat«r  of  a  believer,  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost ;  to  show  forth  in  a  solemn  and  beau- 
tiful emblem,  our  faith  in  the  crucified, 
buried,  and  risen  Saviour,  with  its  effect,  in 
our  death  to  sin  and  resurrection  to  a  new 
life ;  that  it  is  pre-requisite  to  the  privileges 
of  a  church  relation ;  and  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, in  which  the  members  of  the  church  by 
the  sacred  use  of  bread  and  wine,  are  to 
commemorate  together  the  dying  love  of 
Christ ;  preceded  always  by  solemn  self-ex- 


XV.  Of  the  GiritHan  Sabbath.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  the 
Lord's  Day,  or  Christian  Sabbath ;  and  is  to 
be  kept  sacred  to  religious  purposes,  by  ab- 
staining from  all  secular  labor  and  sinful 
recreations,  by  the  devout  observance  of  all 
the  means  of  grace,  both  private  and  public, 
and  by  preparation  for  that  rest  that  remain- 
eth  for  the  people  of  God. 

XVI.  Of  Oivil  Government.  We  be- 
lieve that  Civil  Government  is  of  Divine 
appointment,  for  the  interests  and  good  order 
of  human  society  ;  and  that  ma^strates  are 
to  be  prayed  for,  conacientioualy  honored, 
and  obeyed ;  except  only  in  things  opposed 
to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  ia 
the  only  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

XVII.  Of  the  Righteom  and  the  Wtded. 
We  beheve  that  there  ia  a  radical  and  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked ;  that  sueh  only  as  through  faith  are 
justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit  oi  our  God,  are  truly 
righteous  in  Hia  esteem ;  while  all  such  as 
continue  in  impenitence  and'  unbelief  are  in 
His  sight  wicked,  and  under  the  curse  ;  and 
this  distinction  holds  among  men  both  in  and 
after  death. 

It  is  usual  also  in  Baptist  churches  to 
have  a  Church  Covenant,  to  which  the  mem- 
bers, when  received,  give  their  assent,  as  it 
is  read  by  the  pastor.  This  covenant  pledges, 
them  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  to 
the  observance  of  the  worship,  ordinances. 
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discipline,  and  doctrines  of  the  church,  and 
to  a  strict  avoidance  of  all  temptations  to 
evil,  and  of  all  habits  which  may  bring  dis- 
honor or  reproach  upon  their  profession,  and 
to  live  in  harmony  and  peace  and  in  chris- 
tian fidelity  with  the  members  of  the  church. 
In  ca^  of  discipline,  the  usual  charge  against 
the  offender  is  the  violation  of  his  covenant 
vows  "With  rare  eseeptions  the  Baplist 
chu:  ches  are  associated ;  that  is,  the  churches 
of  each  convenient  district  unite  in  an  asso- 
ciation of  churches,  varying  in  numbers  from 
four  or  five  to  fifty  or  sixty.  Each  church 
is  represented  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
these  associations  by  the  pastor  and  a  num- 
ber of  lay  delegates.  The  functions  of  these 
associations  are  wholly  advisory,  except  that 
sometimes  there  is  formed  from  Ihem  a  So- 
(aety  or  Board  for  missionary  work,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  incorporated,  but  which, 
while  responMble  to  the  association  which 
created  it,  tates  upon  itself,  with  their  sanc- 
tion, the  raising  of  the  necessary  monies  for 
its  work,  and  the  management  of  that  work 
in  all  its  details.  The  Baptist  churches  have 
also  ia  most  of  the  states  and  teri'itories, 
state  conventions,  composed  in  the  smaller 
states  of  the  pastor  and  two  or  three  lay 
delegates  from  each  church ;  in  the  larger 
states,  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  appointed 
by  the  associations.  These  conventions  are 
generally  occupied  with  the  domestic  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  states,  aiding  feeble 
churches,  establishing  new  ones,  assisting  in 
the  cause  of  ministerial  and  denominational 
education,  &c.  In  these  bodies,  as  in  the 
associaUons.  the  strictly  democratic  principle 
of  having  all  power  inhere  in  and  proceed 
irom  the  membership  of  Ihe  church  is  fully 


The  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United 
States  maintains  general  organizations  for 
Foreign  Missionary  purposes,  for  Home 
Missions,  Church  Extension,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  Freedmen  for  the  ministry;  for  the 
translation,  publication,  and  circulation  of 
the  scriptures  in  our  own  country  and  in 
foreign  lands  ;  for  the  publication  of  tracts, 
Sunday  school,  and  denominaiional  works ; 
for  the  promotion  of  theological,  collegiate, 
and  academical  educiltion,  and  a  consolidated 
American  Baptist  Missionaiy  Convention 
for  missionary  and  educational  work,  mainly 
among  the  freedmen. 

The  ten  societies  of  the  denomination  re- 
ceived in  1870  the  following  sums  :  for  For- 
eign Missions,  $329,768-4i  j  for  Home  Mis- 


sions, Church  Extension,  &c.,  $237,645.50; 
Bible,  Sunday  school,  and  denominational 
publications  and  circulation,  $384,324.17 
making  a  total  of  $851,738.11  for  missionary 
and  educational  purposes.  The  contribu- 
tions for  church  purposes,  and  church  exten- 
sion, education,  &c,  not  passing  through 
these  channels,  the  same  year  was  about 
38,100,000  more. 

The  statistics  of  the  denomination  for 
1870  were  as  follows :  799  associations,  17,- 
745  churches,  10,818  ordained  ministers ; 
whole  number  of  members  1,419,492,  a  net 
gain  of  198,144  during  the  year.  There 
were  connected  with  these  churches  5,251 
Sunday  Schools  reported  with  56,515  teach- 
ers, and  473,664  scholars.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  Sunday  School  libraries  re- 
ported was  647,102,  and  the  benevolent  con- 
tributions of  the  schools  $122,143.  There 
were  the  same  year  38  colleges  and  theo- 
lo^cal  seminaries  belonging  to  the  denomi- 
nations, besides  18  or  20  others,  mostly  for 
female  education,  founded  by  Baptists  and 
mainly  under  their  control.  These  institu- 
tions had  about  350  instructors  and  professors 
and  over  6,000  students.  The  college  prop- 
erty of  these  institutions  is  somewhat  more 
than  $6,600,000. 

They  supported  in  1870,  24  weekly,  3 
semi-monthly,  12  monthly,  and  3  quarterly 
periodicals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
denomination,  its  Sunday  Schools,  and  Mis- 
sion  enterprises. 

n.  Fkeewill  Baptists.  This  denomi- 
nation originated  in  1780,  in  which  year 
Benjamin  Kandall,  a  native  of  Newcastle,  N. 
H.,  bom  m  1749,  and  in  1771  converted 
under  the  preaching  of  George  Whitfield, 
organized  the  first  Freewill  Baptist  church, 
at  New  Durham,  N.  H.  Randall  was  a  man 
of  but  moderato  education,  but  he  possessed 
a  strong  and  brilliant  intellect,  and  having 
become  convinced,  in  1776,  that  the  views  of 
the  Baptists  were  correct  in  regard  to  the 
mode  and  subjects  of  baptism,  he  joined 
them,  and  very  soon  after  commenced  preach- 
ing. He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  the 
Cfllvinistic  doctrines  of  the  Baplist  churches 
being  distasteful  to  him,  he  adopted  after 
careful  examination  the  views  of  Arminins, 
substanliany  as  held  by  the  New  Connec- 
tion of  General  Baptists  in  England,  and  the 
Methodists  in  this  country.  Mr,  liandaJl 
preached  these  doctrines  with  great  success, 
and  in  1780  established  his  first  church  hold- 
ing these  doctrines.     He  also  adopted  the 
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principle  of  free  or  open  communion.  The 
growth  of  the  denomination  baa  been  consid- 
erably rapid,  Chough  it  has  been,  from  their 
strong  anli-alavery  principles,  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  northern  states,  and  its  churches 
have  been  multiplied  rather  in  the  country 
than  in  the  large  cities.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  its  membership  reside  in  New  England 
and  New  York.  Their  views  of  doctrine 
correspond  with  the  Regular  Baptists  on  all 
points  except  the  following,  which  we  give 
from  their  Confession  of  Fiuth : 

^ITie  Atonermta.  As  Mn  cannot  be  pardon- 
ed without  a  sacrifice,  and  the  blood  of  beasts 
could  never  actually  wash  away  sin,  Christ 
gave  himself  a  eacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  thus  made  salvation  possible  for 
all  men.  Through  the  redemption  of  Christ, 
man  is  placed  on  a  second  state  of  trial ; 
this  second  state  so  far  differing  from  the 
first  that  now  men  are  naturally  inclined  to 
transgress  the  commands  of  God,  and  will 
not  regMK  the  image  of  God  in  holiness  but 
through  the  atonement,  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Sphit.  All  who  die  short  of  the 
age  of  accountability  are  rendered  sure  of 
eternal  life.  Through  the  provisions  of  the 
atonement,  all  are  abilitated  to  repent  of 
their  sins,  and  yield  to  God ;  the  Gospel  call 
b  to  all,  the  Spirit  enlightens  all,  and  nien 
are  agents  capable  of  choosing  or  refusing." 

^*  Regeneration  is  an  instantaneous  renova- 
tion of  the  soul,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  where- 
by the  penitent  smner,  believing  in,  Mid  giv- 
ing up  all  for  Christ,  receives  new  life,  aad 
becomes  a  child  of  God.  TTus  change  is 
preceded  by  true  conviction,  repentance  of, 
and  penitent  sorrow  for  sin ;  it  is  called  in 
Scripture,  "being  bom  again,"  "bom  of  the 
Spirit,"  "  passing  from  death  unto  life."  The 
soul  is  then  jvtUfied  with  God." 

"  Santifieatitm  is  a  setting  apart  tbe  soul 
and  body  for  holy  service,  aa  entire  con- 
secration of  all  our  redeemed  powers  to 
(jcoA ;  believers  are  to  strive  for  this  with  all 
diligence." 

"Perseverance,  As  the  regenerate  are  plac- 
ed in  a  state  of  trial  during  life,  their  fijture 
obedience  and  final  salvation  are  neither 
determined,  nor  certain ;  it  is,  however,  their 
duty  and  privilege  to  be  steadfest  in  the 
truth,  to  grow  in  grace,  persevere  in  hdi- 
ness,  and  make  their  election  sore." 

"Communion.  Communion  is  a  solemn  par- 
taking of  bread  and  wine,  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ." 

The  Custom  or  ordinance  of  "  washing  the 


saints'  feet,"  once  practised  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  this  denomination,  is  still  optional 
with  them,  but  has  generally  been  aban- 
doned. In  their  church  polity  the  Freewill 
Baptists  are  not  so  independent  or  demo- 
cratic as  the  Regular  Baptists,  having  adop- 
ted, with  their  doctrines,  some  of  the  views 
of  the  Methodists  on  church  govemraent. 
They  have  but  two  classes  of  officers  in  the 
church,— elders  and  deacons.  £ach  church 
elects  its  own  pastor,  and  exercises  discipline 
over  its  own  members ;  but  as  a  church  is 
accountable  to  the  yearly  meeting,  which 
has,  also,  the  power  of  receiving  appeals  and 
trying  them.  The  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions of  the  denomination  are  the  church,  the 
quarterly  meeting  or  conference,  the  annual 
meeting,  and  the  general  conference,  which 
meets  triennially.  The  quarterly  conference 
consist  of  the  ministers  of  its  territory,  and 
such  lay  members  as  the  churches  may 
select-  A  council  fi^m  the  quarterly  confer- 
ence organizes  churches,  and  ordains  minis- 
ters, and  the  ministers  are  accountable  to  it 
and  not  to  their  churches.  The  annual  con- 
ferences are  composed  of  delegates  appointed 
by  the  quarterly  conferences,  and  the  gen- 
eral conference  delegates  are  chosen  from  the 
annual  conferences.  The  statistics  of  the 
denomination  ibr  1870,  are  as  follows ;  One 
general  conference  ;  thirty  yearly  meetings  ; 
155quarterlymeetings;lS86  churches;  1145 
ordained  ministers,  and  66,909  communi- 
cants. We  have  no  report  of  their  Sunday 
Schools,  and  no  recent  one  of  their  benevo- 
lent contributions.  Their  donations  to  the 
foreign  missionary  cause  in  1866,  were 
$L2,I66,bnt  have  since  Iwen  considerably  in- 
creased. They  have  also  a  Home  Mission 
Society,  and  an  Education  Society.  They 
have  four  colleges :  Batfis  College,  Lewiston, 
Me.,  which  is  lilierally  endowed,  and  has  12 
instructors  and  103  students;  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege, at  Hillsdale,  Mch. ;  West  Virginia 
College,  at  Plemington,  W.  Va.,  and  Ridge- 
ville  College,  Ridgeviile,  Ind.  They  have 
also  a  Tlieological  Seminary  at  New  Hamp- 
ton, N.  &,  and  a  Theological  Department 
of  Bates  College,  Me.  There  are  also  thir- 
teen academies,  seminaries,  Ac,  and  a  soci- 
ety for  the  promotion  of  Education  in  the 
South.  They  have  a  printing  establishment, 
the  property  of  the  denomination,  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  and  issue  a  weekly  paper,  the  "Mor- 
ning Star,"  a  monthly  juvemle  paper,  and 
an  annual,  the  "  Freewill  Baptist  Register." 
The   Free    Communion   Baptists    or   Free 
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BaptUta,  a  separate  denomination  until  1841 
nnit«d  with  them  in  that  year ;  but  the 
Freewill  Baptist  General  Conference  with- 
drew subsequently  from  4000  of  their  own 
members  in  North  Carolina,  on  ihe  question 
of  slavery,  and  refused  to  receive  about  12,- 
000  more  from  Kentucky,  who  applied,  on 
the  same  grounds. 

III.  The  Sevekth  Day  BAPxiaTS,  dif- 
fer from  Regular  Baptists  only  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  seventh,  instead  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  for  religious  worship.  Their 
first  church  in  the  Unit«d  States  was  organ- 
ized in  1671.  They  practice  restricted  com- 
munion, are  Calviuistic  in  doctrine,  and 
independent  in  church  polity.  They  had  in 
1871),  seventy-five  churches,  eighty-two  min* 
istera,  and  7,336  members.  They  sustain 
missions  in  China  and  Palestine,  and  have  a 
Home  Missionary  organization,  an  Educa- 
tion Society,  and  a  tract  and  publishing 
house.  They  issue  a  weekly,  a  monthly, 
and  a  quarterly  religious  periodical.  They 
have  a  flourishing  college,  Alfred  University, 
at  Alfred,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  T.,  with  16 
teachers  and  364  students,  and  a  good  acad- 
emy, the  "  De  lUiyter  Institute,"  at  De  Ruy- 
ter,  Madison  Co.,  N,  T.  There  are  also  a 
few  churches  of  German  Seventh  Day 
Baptists,  seceders  from  the  Tunkers  or 
German  Baptists,  in  Franklin,  Bedford,  and 
York  counties,  Pa.  They  are  inclined  to 
monasticism,  or  the  community  life,  and  num- 
ber but  a  few  hundreds. 

IV.  The  Six  Principle  Baptists  are 
a  small  body,  mostly  confined  to  Rhode  Isl- 
and, but  having  a  few  congregations  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  Arminian  in  doctrine.  Their  six 
principles  are  those  stated  in  Hebrews,  vi :  1, 
2.  Their  rite  of  "  laying  on  of  hands  "  is 
analogous  to  Episcopal  coolinnatioa,  and  is 
their  prmcipal  distinguishing  point.  Their 
minister  are  not  generally  well  educated, 
and  receive  no  stated  support  They  are 
generally  opposed  to  missions  and  to  most  of 
the  reforms  of  the  day.  The  denomination 
originated  in  1639,  but  has  not  grown  rap- 
idly. It  now  numbers  about  30  churches, 
18  ordained  ministers,  and  3,300  members. 
They  have  no  periodical,  and  no  schools  or 
colleges. 

The  Old  School  ob  Anti-Mission 
Baptists,  are  diminishing  every  year  in 
numbers,  but  have  their  churches  scattered 
through  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
except  New  England.    They  are  generally 


hyperHjalvinistio  or  anti-nomians,  in  doc- 
trine, and  oppose  strongly  missions,  Sunday 
schools,  temperance  societies,  and  all  agen- 
cies not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Their 
ministers  are  not  generally  educated,  and 
seldom  or  never  receive  any  salary.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  number  of  these  churches  was 
very  large,  but  they  have  dwindled  to  a  few 
hundreds,  and  their  membership  to  perhaps, 
45,000.  They  iiave  no  schools  or  colleges, 
but  have  several  periodicals,  one  of  them, 
"  The  Signs  of  the  Times,"  being  published 
semi-monthly,  at  Middletown,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 

VI.  The  Disciples  op  Christ,  ob 
Church  op  Christ,  or,  as  they  are  often 
caUed,  though  they  do  not  acknowledge  the 
name,  CAHeBBLLiTES,  are  a  body  of  Baptists, 
who  owe  their  ori^,  as  a  distinct  denomina- 
tion, m^nly  to  the  labors  of  Thomas  and  Al> 
exander  Campbell,  two  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men, £ither  and  son,  who  settled  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  in  180S>  They  originally 
belonged  to  the  "  Seceders,"  one  of  the 
denominations  which  had  come  off  from  the 
Scottish  Kirk.  The  first  effort  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Campbell,  in  which  his  son  joined 
him  very  heartily,  was  to  effect  a  union  of 
the  different  Protestant  denominations  of 
that  region,  by  an  Agreement  to  reject  all 
creeds  atid  confessions  of  fiiith,  and  take  the 
Scriptures  only  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, seeking  to  come  at  their  meaning  by 
earnest  prayer,  and  careful  study.  A  con- 
siderable number  joining  in  this  work,  a 
small  congregation  was  formed  in  Washing- 
tOQ  Co.,  Penn.,  known  as  the  "  Brush  Bun 
Church,"  Sept.  10,  1810.  Of  this  church 
Thomas  Campbell  was  the  elder  or  pastes, 
and  by  it,  his  son,  Alexander,  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry.  CareAiland  prayerful  study 
of  the  Bible  for  nearly  two  years,  brought 
the  Campbells  and  several  of  their  followers 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Scriptures  taught 
"  the  immersion  of  beUevers,"  and  they  with 
five  others,  were  accordingly  baptized  in 
June,  1612,  by  a  Baptist  minister.  Within 
the  next  tiiree  years,  their  adherents  had 
increased  to  five  or  six  considerable  congre- 
gations, and  they  united  with  the  Redstone 
Baptist  Association,  stipulating,  however,  in 
writing  "  that  no  terms  of  union  or  commun- 
ion, other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should 
be  required."  Some  difficulty  arising  in  the 
Association  in  consequence  of  their  meas- 
I,  they  withdrew  and  joined  the  Mahon- 
ing (Ohio)  Association,  wliich  soon  became 
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fully  identified  with  the  movement.  In  1823 
Alexander  Campbell,  a  man  of  extensJTe 
scholarship,  and  remarkable  lo^cal  and  dia- 
lectic powers,  commenced  the  publication  of 
"The  Christian  Baptist."  This  periodical 
was  edited  with  great  ability,  and  through  its 
very  large  circulation,  aided  by  his  extensive 
tours,  and  his  public  discussions  with  the 
leading  men  of  different  denominations,  bis 
peculiar  views  spread  widely  among  the 
Baptists  and  other  denominations,  through- 
out the  Middle  and  Northwestern  Stales. 
Though  acknowledging  no  creed  or  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  making  his  motto  "  Faith 
in  the  Testimony  of  God,  and  obedience  to 
the  commajidmenta  of  Christ,  the  only  bond 
of  union,"  Mr.  Campbell  did  use  a  phraseol- 
ogy in  the  enunciation  of  his  doctrines  which 
was  liable  to  perversion,  and  was,  in  fact, 
often  perverted.  He  insisted  that  the  Scrip- 
tures commanded  "baptism  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,"  and  as  Peter  replied  in  Acts, 
ii :  38,  to  those  who  asked  what  they  should 
do ;  "  Kepent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of 
you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  so  he  would  have 
tie  Christian  minister  now  baptize  all  who 
professed  to  be  penitpnt,  for  the  i-emission  of 
their  sins,  and  the  assurance  of  pardon,  and 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  His  own  views 
were  decided  that  penitence  and  faith  were 
necessary  to  salvation,  but  that  the  assur- 
ance of  this  pardon  and  salvation  wa.s  to  be 
atttuned  through  submission  to  this  initiatory 
rite.  To  many  of  the  Baptist  churches,  it 
seemed  that  this  was  opening  the  door  to  a 
belief  in  baptismal  regeneration,  a  doctrine 
abhorrent  to  them  as  to  most  Protestants, 
and  in  1827  the  exdsion  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
followers  commenced,  and  was  carried  on 
unsparingly  for  many  years  after.  Their 
exclusion  from  the  regular  Baptist  churches 
led  to  their  forming  churches  and  associa- 
tions of  iheir  own,  and  Iheir  numbers  were 
largely  augmented  by  the  accession  of  a 
body  known  as  Reformers,  who,  by  an  in- 
dependent process,  had  reached  substantial- 
ly the  same  conclusions  with  them.  The 
"  Disciples,"  owing  to  their  somewhat  pecu- 
liar and  vague  phraseology  in  avowing  their 
faith,  have  been  charged  with  Unitarianism, 
as  well  as  some  other  heresies ;  but  it  is  now 
very  generally  conceded  that  thej  are  Trini- 
tarians, and  that  they  do  not  ^ffer  in  the 
<ardinal   doctrines  of  the  Bible  from  other 


on  the  subject  of  baptism  has  led  some  astray 
and  prejudiced  the  minds  of  others,  is  prob- 
ably true ;  but  judged  by  the  tests  of  Christ- 
ian activity  and  evangelical  labor,  they  are 
perhaps  little,  if  at  all,  behind  other  denomina- 
tions. Their  only  distinctive  practice,  aside 
lh)in  the  baptismal  formula,  is  the  observance 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  8upper  weekly. 
They  recognize  three  orders  of  church  offi- 
cers, viz  :  1.  Elders,  presbyters,  or  bishops, 
terms  which  they  regard  as  synonymous;  2. 
Deacons ;  3.  Evangelists.  The  last  are  their 
itinerant  ministry  or  missionaries,  and  are 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  They 
are  very  earnest  in  their  support  of  education- 
al institutions,  and  of  organizations  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures.  Their  disting- 
uished leader  died  in  1866,  at  the  age  of77,  M- 
ter  performing  an  amount  of  intellectual  labor 
greater  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  educated 
man  in  a  thousand.  He  had  written  lai^ely 
on  theological  subjects,  edited  for  more  than 
forty  years  a  very  able  religious  periodical, 
conducted  successfully  five  or  six  protracted 
public  discussions,  founded,  and  taught  lai^ 
classes  in  a  college  of  good  repute,  and 
preached  many  thousand  sermons. 

The  "  Disciples  "  at  the  time  of  his  death 
bad  1,642  preachers  (elders  or  bishops)  a 
large  number  of  evangelists,  and  424,250 
members.  Thetr  present  number  of  preach- 
ers of  both  classes  is  estimated  at  about 
3,000,  their  congregations  at  nearly  5,000, 
and  their  membership  at  about  512,000. 
The  educational  institutions,  organized  and 
supported  by  the  "  Disdples,"  are  Ken- 
tucky University  at  Lexington,  Ky.;  Bethany 
College,  Bethany,  West  Virginia ;  a  College 
at  Indianopolis,  Ind. ;  Eureka  College  and 
Abingdon  College,  at  Eureka  and  Abingdon, 
HI, ;  Oskaloosa  College,  Iowa ;  Wilmington 
College,  Wilmington,  Ohio;  Franklin  Col- 
lege, near  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Woodland  Col- 
lege, California  i  Jeffersontown  and  Emin- 
ence, Kentucky ;  female  colleges  at  Colum- 
bia, Missouri,  Versailles,  and  Harrodsbui^, 
Ky.,  and  Bloomington,  111.  j  and  12  Acade- 
mies and  Seminaries.  They  have  twenty- 
three  periodicals,  of  which  9  are  weekly,  13 
monthly,  and  one  quarterly.  The  "  MSen- 
nial  Harbinger,"  a  monthly,  succeeded  the 
"  Christian  Baptist,"  Dr.  Campbell's  first 
periodical,  and  was  edited  by  him  till  bis 
death., 

VII.  Thb  Christiak  Connection,  oftan 
but  unproperly  called  Chbist-ians,  are  a 
body  of  religionists  who  claim  a  threefold 
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origin.  In  North  Carolina,  in  1793,  a  con- 
Biderable  numlier  of  churches  seceded  from 
the  Methodist  iEpiscopal  Church  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  J.  0.  Kelley,  and  othera, 
and  first  took  the  name  of  Republican  Meth- 
odists, but  afterward  making  the  Bible  their 
sole  standard  of  faith,  and  having  become 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  immersion  on 
the  profession  of  feith,  they  adopted  the 
name  of  "  ChriiHam."  In  i800,  Dr.  Abner 
Jones,  Elias  Smith,  and  other  members  of  a 
Bapiist  church  in  Hartland,  Vermont,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  action  of  these  North 
Carolinachurches,  separated  from  the  church 
with  which  they  were  connected  and  organ- 
ized a  church  at  Lyndon,  Vermont,  on  the 
principle  of  "making  the  Bible  alone  their 
confession  of  faith,"  This  soon  grew  in 
numbers  and  other  churches  were  consti- 
tuted on  the  same  principle.  In  1801,  after 
the  great  revival  in  Kentufiy  and  Teimes- 
see,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  B. 
W.  Stone,  and  four  other  Presbyterian  min- 
isters of  Kentucky,  withdrew,  and  adopting 
soon  after  the  name  of  "  Christians,"  organ- 
ized churches  and  fbrmaUy  proclaimed  their 
principles  in  1804.  These  three  bodies 
originating  in  as  many  denominations,  came 
together  in  a  general  convention  two  or  three 
years  later  and  became  one  body.  They 
have  two  Quadrennial  Conferences,  the 
United  States  and  the  Southern.  Their 
first  weekly  periodical,  "  TheHenMof  Gos- 
pel lAheHy"  was  one  of  the  first  if  not  the 
first  of  the  reli^ous  newspapers  published  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  still  maintained. 

Admitting  no  creed  or  confession  of  fiiith, 
and  allowing  all  its  adherents  to  interpret 
the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  the  Cliristian 
Connection  necessarily  allows  a  wide  range 
of  doctrinal  belief  and  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  are  their  doctrinal 
views.  A  considerable  portion,  especially 
in  the  Western  and  Central  States,  are  not 
Trinitarians.  Thej[  hold  that  there  is  one 
God,  the  God  of  the  Bible ;  that  Christ  is  a 
divine  iieing,  pre-existenl,  and  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man ;  that  Christ's  suffer- 
ings and  death  atone  for  the  sins  of  all  men, 
who,  by  repentance  and  &ith,  may  be  saved. 
They  believe  immersion  the  only  proper 
mode,  and  believers  the  only  proper  subjects 
of  baptism.  Communion  at  the  Lord's  table 
is  open  to  believers  of  all  denominations.  In 
regard  to  church  govemmeiy;  and  polity, 
each  church  is  theoretically  and  practically 


independent.  They  have  annual  State  Con- 
ferences, composed  of  ministerial  and  lay 
delegates  from  the  churches  which  receive 
and  ordain  pastors,  but  can  pass  no  laws 
binding  the  several  churches.  Their  Gen- 
eral Convention  or  Conference  has  Mission- 
ary, Educational,  Publishing,  and  Sabbath 
School  departments,  each  of  which  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  They  have  a  publish- 
ing establishment  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  from 
which  are  issued,  the  GospelHerald,  a  week- 
ly, the  Sunday  School  Herald,  a  monthly 
periodical,  a  Quarterly  Review,  and  a  Chris- 
tian Raster,  annually,  and  the  books  and 
tracts  of  the  denomination.  The  "  HercM 
of  Gotpel  Liberty,"  now  (1871)  in  its  sixiy- 
diird  year,  is  still  published  at  Newhuryport. 
Mass.  There  was  also,  previous  to  the  war, 
a  publishing  establishment  of  the  denomina- 
tion at  Sufiblk,  Va,,  and  "  The  OhriMan 
Sun,"  the  organ  of  the  Southern  churches, 
was  published  there.  The  printing  estab- 
lishment was  destroyed  and  its  funds  lost 
during  the  war,  but  the  paper,  though  dis- 
continued for  the  time,  was  revived  in  1867. 
There  is  great  difSculty  in  ascertaining  ac- 
curately the  statistics  of  the  "  Christian  Con- 
nection." At  the  West  they  are  often  con- 
founded with  "  The  Disciples,"  with  whom 
many  of  them  fraternize.  They  have  about 
70  Conferences,  and  it  is  estimated  3,000 
ministers,  5,000  churches,  and  about  300,000 
members.  Their  educational  institutions  are 
Antioch  College,  Ohio,  which  has  been  aided 
largely  by  the  Unitarians,  Union  Christian 
College,  Indiana,  Le  Grand  Institute,  Iowa, 
Wolfsborough  Seminary,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Starkey  Seminary,  Hew  Tork.  We 
can  obtain  no  statistics  of  their  Sabbath 
Schools. 

VIII.  Thb  MENBomrBB,  a  denomination 
of  Baptists,  first  known  in  Holland  as  the 
followers  of  Simonis  Menno  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  settled  in  and  about  Ger- 
mantown,  Penn.,  in  1683,  and  in  Lancaster 
County,  Penn.,  in  1709.  They  have  since 
spread  over  a  great  portion  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  have  churches  also  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Cana- 
da. Their  doctrines  are,  in  general,  similar 
to  those  of  the  regular  Baptist  churches,  ex- 
cept that  Bome  of  them  admit  the  validity  of 
sprinkling  as  baptism.  They  observe  the 
ordinance  of  "Washing the  Saints'  feet,"  and 
forbid  their  members  to  marry  any  except 
those  who  are  members  of  the  churdi.  They 
resemble  the  Friends  in  their  a 
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legal  oaths,  to  war,  and  to  capital  punish- 
ment. They  are  divided  into  three  parties, 
or  aub-aects :  the  Old  Mennonites,  the  Re- 
formed Mennonites,  who  came  olf  in  18U  ; 
and  the  Amish  Church  or  Hooker  Men- 
nonites, All  pi'ofeaa  to  agree  to  the  stand- 
ard or  confession  of  faith  adopted  at  Doit, 
Holland  in  1682.  The  statbtics  of  the  de- 
nomination, aa  well  as  its  hiatory,  are  veiy 
imperfectly  known.  According  to  their 
journals  they  had,  m  1859,  128,000  mem- 
bers in  America;  but  later  statistica  (in 
1S69)  which  do  not,  however,  include  Can- 
ada, where  they  are  considerably  numerous, 
put  their  number  in  the  United  Slatea  at 
60,000,  with  about  400  churches,  and  per- 
haps 450  ministers.  In  1860,  the  eighth 
census  reported  their  church  edifices  as  hav- 
ing only  sittings  for  37,000.  but  these  returns 
were  so  fellaraoua  that  little  dependence 
could  he  placed  upon  them.  The  denomina- 
tion are  not  apparently  increasing  with  any 
great  rapidity.  They  have  one  Ewgliah,  and 
two  German  newspapers,  and  a  German  and 
an  English  Ahnanac,  all  published  at  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  except  one  of  the  German  papers, 
which  is  issued  from  Milford  Square,  Penn,, 
There  are  no  colleges,  we  believe,  under 
their  special  care  or  patronage. 

IX.  Brethuen,  GERMAN  Baptists, 
TuNKEiis  OR  DtTNKERS.  A  email  body  of 
Bapti-ts,  who  originated  at  Schwartzenau, 
Germany,  in  1708,  but  were  driven  to  Amer- 
ica by  persecution  in  1719.  They  are  found 
mostly  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  "Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Lidiana.  In  doctrine  they 
incline  to  Arminianism,  believing  in  a  gene- 
ral redemption,  though  in  other  doctrines, 
they  refer  to  the  confession  of  Dort,  which 
is  Calvini-itio.  They  have  been  chai^d 
with  believing  in  the  final  restoration  of  the 
wicked  to  heaven  and  happiness,  but  the  doc- 
trine is  not  a  part  of  their  public  teaching, 
and  is  not  perhaps  generally  held  by  them. 
They  practice  trine  immersion,  and  in  bap- 
tism incline  the  body  forward  instead  of. 
backward  as  other  Baptists  do.  They  also 
practice  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  while 
the  person  baptized  is  stiU  in  ^e  water. 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  with  its  ac- 
companying usages  of  love  feasts,  the  wash- 
ing of  feet,  the  kiss  of  charity,  and  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  They  also  anoint  the 
aick  with  oil  for  their  recovery.  In  other 
matters  t^ey  resemble  the  Friends,  using 
great  plainness  of  dress  and  speech,  re&aing 
to  take  legal  oaths,  and  to  engage  in  war. 


They  will  not  go  to  law,  and  generally  will 
not  take  interest  on  money  lent.  They  have 
bishops  or  ministers,  elders  or  teachers,  dea> 
cons,  and  deaconesses,  the  latter  being  aged 
women  set  apart  for  this  special  work.  The 
ministers  or  bishops  alone  receive  ordination. 
Until  recently,  questions  were  decided  by  lot 
instead  of  by  voting.  Their  statistics  in 
1866  were  200  churches,  150  ministers  or 
bishops,  about  500  elders,  and  20,000  mem- 
bers. They  have  recently  established  Sab- 
bath Schools,  though  a  branch  of  them,  (the 
Seventh  Day  Dankers,)  maintmned  a  Sunday 
School  at  Ephratah,  Penn.,  from  1740  to 
1770. 

X.  Church  of  God  or  Winb6r&kne- 
RtA.N9,  a  denomination  of  Baptists,  organiz- 
ed in  1830,  by  Rev.  John  Winebrenner,  for- 
merly a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
settled  in  1821.  He  was  very  successful  ia 
his  pastorate,  and  great  revivals  took  place 
in  his  congregations,  but  he  was  charged 
with  deviating  irom  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  In 
1830  he  withdrew  from  the  church,  and  held 
a  meeting  with  some  other  preachers,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  that  the  only  scriptural 
name  for  the  one  true  Church  was  "  The 
Church  of  God,"  and  that  they  would  hence- 
forth belong  to  that  church  only.  At  tlie 
same  time  Mr.  Winebrenner  avowed  the 
change  of  views  to  which  he  had  been  led, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  others. 

The  doctrines  (hen  advanced  are  substan- 
tially those  of  "  The  Church  of  God"  to-day. 
The  general  tone  of  her  doctrines  is  thor- 
oughly evangelical  though  inclined  rather  to 
the  Arminian  than  the  Calvinistic  view.  So 
far  as  baptism,  in  mode  and  subjects,  is  con- 
cerned they  are  in  unison  with  the  regular 
Baptists.  Their  peculiar  views  of  doctrine 
and  polity  are  thus  expressed  by  themselves : 
—She  {"The  Church  of  God")  believes  in 
three  poaitive  ordinances  of  perpetual  stand- 
ing in  the  church,  viz..  Baptism,  Feet- Wash- 
ing, and  the  Lord's  Supper. — She  believes 
that  the  ordinance  of  feet- washing,  that  is, 
the  literal  washing  of  the  saints'  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  and  example  of  Christ,  is 
obligatory  on  all  Christians,  and  ought  to  be 
observed  by  all  the  churches  of  God. 

She  believea  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should 
be  often  administered,  and  to  be  consistent. 
Christians  only,  in  a  sitting  posture  and 
always  in  the  evening. 

She  believes  in  the  propriety  and  utility 
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of  holiiling  fest  days,  experience  meetings, 
anxious  meetings,  camp  meetings,  and  other 
special  meetings  of  united  and  protracted 
efForls  for  the  edification  of  the  church,  and 
the  conversion  of  sinners. 

She  believes  in  the  personal  coming  and 
reign  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  are  also  arti- 
cles in  her  confession  of  faiih  against  t!ie 
manntaeture,  traffic,  and  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its as  a  beverage,  against  slavery  as  impolitic, 
and  unchristian,  and  against  civil  wars  aa 
unholy  and  sinful  and  that  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High  ought  never   to  participate  in 

Her  church  government  is  somewhat  pe- 
culiar. She  claims  to  be  independent  and 
Congregational,  yet  each  church  has  its  coun- 
cil, composed  of  the  preachers  in  charge, 
and  the  elders  and  deacons,  which  has  all 
the  powers  of  th«  session  of  a  Presbyterian, 
or  the  consistory  of  a  Reformed  church. 

She  has  also  her  annual  Elderships,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  pastors,  and  an  equa!  num- 
ber of  ruling  elders  within  a  given  district, 
and  her  Triennial  General  Eldership,  con- 
sisting of  delegates  from  the  Annual  Elder- 
ships, who,  if  preachers,  must  have  been  at 
least  five  years  in  the  ministry.  This  Glen- 
eral  Eldership  owns  and  controls  all  the 
common  property  of  the  church.  Her  offi- 
cers are  ministers,  who  may  be  either  sta- 
tioned pastors,  itinerants  on  circuits,  or  mis- 
sionaries at  large ;  ruling  elders,  and  deacons. 
The  church  Iws  a  domestic  and  a  foreign 
missionary  society,  and  a  printing  establish- 
ment. They  issue  a  weekly  paper  "  The 
Church  Advocate"  a  Sunday  School  paper, 
and  a  German  weekly  paper.  They  have 
two  colleges,  one  at  Centralia,  Kansas,  and 
another  as  yet  only  partly  organized.  Their 
numbers  were  estimated  in  1870,  at  400 
churches,  350  ordained  ministers,  and  30,000 
members.  They  are  found  mostly  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mich- 
igan, and  Kansas. 


IT.  PEESBTTEBIANS. 
I.  The  Prksbtterian  Chpeoh  i»  the 
tJ.  S.  America.  (North.)  This  large  and 
respectable  body  of  Christians,  trace  their 
origin  as  k  denomination  in  this  country  to 
.the  Scottish  Kirk,  or  Estabhshed  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  which  most  of  the  early  Pres- 
byterians in  this  country  had  belonged  pre 
vious  to  their  emigration  hither.     The  first 


church  in  the  Colonies  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  Rehoboth  church  in 
Maryland,  organized  in  1690  ;  that  on  Eliz- 
abeth River,  Virginia,  was  formed  about  the 
same  time,  and  those  of  Freeliold,  and 
Woodbridge.N.  J.,  not  later  than]  692.  The 
first  presbytery,  (that  of  Philadelphia,)  was 
formed  in  1706,  and  a  synod  of  four  presby- 
teries in  1716.  A  division  took  place  be- 
tween the  "Old  Side"  and  the  "  New  Side" 
or  "  New  Lights,"  in  the  synod  (the  synod 
of  PhUadelphia)  in  1741 ;  the  "Old  eide  in- 
sisting upon  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry, 
and  the  strict  observance  of  Presbyterial 
order  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  while  the"  New  Side"  or  "New 
Lights,"  who  had  been  to  some  extent  under 
the  influence  of  Whitfield  and  his  followers, 
required  conclusive  evidence  of  experimental 
religion  in  the  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
and  a  good,  but  not  necessarily  a  collegiate  ed- 
ucation, and  were  le^s  strenuous  on  the  minu- 
tise  of  Presbyterial  order.  This  division 
continued  for  17  years,  when  the  two  parties 
came  together  and  the  two  synods  were 
united  under  the  name  of  the  "  Synod  of 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia."  At  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  there  were  about 
170  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  rather  moi-e 
than  that  number  of  churches,  with  an  en- 
tire membership  of  less  than  20,000.  Jn 
1788  a  committee  of  the  Synod  had  com- 
pleted the  revision  of  the  standards  of  doc- 
trine and  polity  of  the  church,  and  recom. 
mended  its  reorganization  into  four  synods, 
and  a  General  Assembly  over  the  whole. 
This  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  tak- 
ing a  new  departure  from  the  great  revivals 
of  1800,  1801,  and  1802,  the  church  began 
to  grow  with  considerable  rapidity.  In  1801 
a  "  plan  of  Union"  was  arranged  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  Congregation  alists  in 
the  new  settlements  to  prevent  disagreement 
between  the  two  denominations,  and  to  facil- 
itate their  cooperation  in  missionary  enter- 
prises. This  continued  36  years.  There 
had  been  evidently  two  parties  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church  prior  to  1880,  but  there  had 
been  no  decided  collision  between  them  until 
about  1835,  when  some  test  cases  led  to  a 
division,  and  the  excision  of  four  syi^ods 
from  the  General  Assembly  in  1837.  i  At 
this  time  the  New  School  General  Assembly 
was  formed,  and  for  thirty-three  years  there 
were  two  General  Assemblies,  both  calling 
themselves  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (A 
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Americtt;  both  holding  professedly  to  the 
same  standards  aud  alike  in  church  polity  as 
well  as  in  doctrine.  They  were  distinguished 
as  the  Old  School  and  the  New  School  Gren- 
eral  Assemblies.  Each  had  their  missionary, 
and  publication  organizations,  though  the 
New  School  body  cooperated  for  many  years 
with  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society.  In  1870,  after 
a  discussion  and  balloting  for  nearly  two 
years  on  the  details,  the  two  Gceneral  Assem- 
blies, with  their  entire  constituency  reunited, 
and  now  form  one  body.  The  Southern 
synods,  the  larger  portion  of  them  belonging 
to  the  Old  School  branch,  seceded  from  the 
Gteneral  Assembly,  those  heretofore  belong- 
ing to  the  New  School  in  1857,  and  those  of 
tiie  Old  School  in  1861,  and  eventually  coa- 
lesced in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  south.  Overtures  have 
since  been  made  to  them  for  reunion  with 
the  now  United  church  in  the  Northern 
states,  but  Ihey  have  been  thus  far  repelled. 
The  Presbyterian  church  recognizes  and 
avows  the  necessity  of  doctrinal  standards  of 
feith,  and  adopts  as  its  standard,  The  West- 
minster Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
Exposition  of  doctrine,  as  contained  in  the 
shorter  and  larger  catechisms  of  that  body. 
We  have  not  space  to  give  the  whole  of 
these,  but  insert  below,  those  which  are  dis- 
tinctive in  their  character,  ^ving  only  the 
answers  to  the  questions  of  ihe  shorter  cate- 
chism, as  these  contain  the  declarative  por- 
tion of  the  confession.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  this  confession  is  always  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles,  and  often  uses 
the  very  phraseology  (translated)  of  Calvin 
in  his  celebrated  Institutes,  and  is  sustained 
by  abundant  references  to  scripture  on  each 

"  1.  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and 
to  enjoy  Him  forever. 

2.  The  Word  of  God,  which  is  conttuned 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we 
may  glorify  and  enjoy  him  forever. 

3.  The  Scriptures  principally  teach  what 
man  is  to  believe  concerning  Giod,  and  what 
/iuty  God  requires  of  man, 

i.  God  is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal  and 
changeable,  in  his  being,  wisdom,  power,  ho- 
liness, justice,  goodness,  and  truth. 

5,  There  is  but  one  only,  the  living  and 
true  God. 

6.  There  are  three  persons  in  the  God. 


head,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hdy 

Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the 

me  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory. 

7.  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal 
purpose,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will, 
whereby  for  his  own  glory,  he  hath  fore-or- 
dained whatsoever  comes  to  pais. 

8.  God  executes  his  decrees  in  the  works 
creation  and  providence. 

9.  The  work  of  creation  is,  God's  making 
all  things  of  nothing,  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  and  all  very 

good. 

10.  God  created  man,  male  and  female, 
after  his  own  image,  in  knowledge,  right- 
eousness, and  holiness,  with  dominion  over 
his  creatures. 

11.  God's  works  of  providence  are,  his 
most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful  preserving 
and  governing  all  his  creatures,  and  ail  their 
actions. 

12.  When  God  had  created  man,  he  en- 
tered into  a  covenant  of  life  with  him,  upon 
condition  of  perfect  obedience ;  forbidding 
him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  upon  the  p^n  of  death. 

13.  Our  first  parents  being  left  to  the 
freedom  of  their  own  will,  fell  from  the 
estate  in  which  they  were  created,  by  sin- 
ning against  God. 

14.  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto, 
or  transgression  o^  the  law  of  God. 

15.  The  sin  whereby  our  first  parents  fell 
from  the  estate  wherein  they  were  created 
was  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

16.  The  covenant  b^ng  made  with  Adam, 
not  only  for  himaelfi  but  for  his  posterity; 
all  mankind  descending  from  him  by  ordin- 
ary generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with 
him,  in  his  first  transgression. 

17.  The  Ml  brought  mankind  into  an  es- 
tate of  sin  and  misery. 

18.  The  sinfiilness  of  that  estate  where- 
into  man  fell,  consists  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
first  sin,  the  want  of  ori^nal  righteousness, 
and  the  corruption  of  his  whole  nature, 
which  is  commonly  called  original  sin,  to- 
gether with  all  actual  transgressions  which 
proceed  ft'om  it 

19.  An  mankind  by  their  fall  lost  com- 
munion with  God,  are  under  his  wrath  and 
curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  the  miseries 
of  this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains 
of  hell  forever. 

20.  God  having  out  of  his  mere  good 
pleasure,  from  all  eternity,  elected  some  m 

did  enter  into  a  covenant  of 
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graCe  to' deliver  them  out  of  the  estate  of  sin 
and  misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  an  estate 
of  aalTation  by  a  Redeemer. 

21.  The  only  Sedeemer  of  God's  elect 
the  LoM  Jeaua  Christ,  who,  being  the  Eter- 
nal Son  of  Godi  became  man,  and  so  was 
continues  to  be  God   and  man,  in  two 
tinct  natures  and  one  person,  forever, 

22.  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became  man, 
by  taking  to  hiOiself  a  true  body  and  a  rea- 
sonable soul,  being  conceived  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  bom  of  her,  yet  without  sin. 

23.  Christ,  as  our  Redeemer,  executes  the 
c^ces  of  a  prophet,  of  a  priest,  and  of  a 
king,  both  iu  Ids  estat«  of  humiliation  a&d 
exaltation. 

24  He  executes  the  «^ce  of  a  Prophet  in 
revealing  to  us,  by  his  Word  and  Spirit,  the 
Trill  of  God  for  our  salvation. 

25.  He  executes  the  office  of  a  Priest,  in 
his  once  offering  up  himself  a  sacrifice,  to  sat- 
isfy divine  justice,  and  reconcile  us  to  God ; 
and  in  maluug  continual  intercession  for  ua. 

26.  He  executes  the  office  of  a  IQng,  in 
subduing  us  to  himself,  in  ruling  and  defend- 
iilg  us,  and  in  restraining  and  conquering  all 
his  and  out*  enemies. 

27.  Christ's  humiliatlOQ  consisted  in  his 
being  born,  and  that  in  a  low  coudition,  made 
under  the  law,  undergoing  the  miseries  of' 
this  life,  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  accursed 
death  of  the  cross  ;  in  being  buried,  and  con- 
tinuing under  the  power  of  death  for  a  time. 

23.  His  exattaiiou  consists  in  his  rising 
again  from  the  dead  on  the  thii-d  day,  in  his 
ascending  up  into  Heaven,  in  his  sitting  on 
tile  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and  m  his 
coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 

29.  We  are  made  partakers  of  the  re- 
demption purchased  by  Christ,  by  the  effect- 
ual application  of  it  to  ua  by  his  Holy  Spirit 

30.  The  Spirit  applies  to  us  the  redemp- 
tion purchasaJ  by  Christ,  by  working  faith 
in  us,  and  thereby  uniting  ua  to  Christ,  in 
our  effectual  calling, 

31.  Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God's 
Spirit,  whereby  convincing  ua  of  our  sin  and 
misery,  enlightennig  our  miudain  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ,  and  reiiewing  our  wills,  he 
doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace 
Jesus  Christ,  freely  ofi^red  to  us  in  the  gos- 
pel- 

32.  They  that  are  effectually  called,  do, 
in  this  life,  partake  of  justification,  adoption, 
8uictifi(^tionj  HBd  the  several  benefits,  whit^, 


in  this  life,  do  either  accompany  or  flow  froBO 

33.  Justification  b  an  act  of  God'e  free 
grace,  wherein  be  pardons  all  our  sins,  and 
accepts  us  as  righteous  in  his  sight,  only  for 
the  righteonsness  of  Cluist,  imputed  to  us, 
and  received  by  faith  alone. 

34.  Adoption  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace, 
whereby  we  are  received  into  the  number, 
and  have  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of,  the 
sons  of  God. 

3d.  Ssnctification  is  the  work  of  God's  free 
grace,  whereby  we  are  renewed  in  the  whole 
man,  after  the  image  of  God,  and  are  ena- 
bled more  and  more  to  die  unto  sin,  and  live 
unto  righteousness. 

36.  The  benefits  which,  in  this  life,  do 
accompany  or  flow  from  juBtification,  adop- 
tion and  sanctification,  are,  assurance  of  God's 
love,  peace  of  conscience,  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  increase  of  grace,  and  persevecauce 
therein  to  the  end. 

37.  The  souls  of  believers  are,  at  their 
death,  made  peri'ect  in  holiness,  and  do  im- 
mediately pass  into  glory ;  and  their  bodies 
being  still  united  to  Christ,  do  rest  in  their 
graves  till  the  resurrection. 

88.  Ax.  the  resurrection,  believers  being 
raised  up  in  glory,  shall  be  openly  acknowl- 
edged and  acquitted  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  made  periectly  blessed  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  God  to  aD  eternity. 

39;  "The  duty  which  God  requires  of  man 
is  obedience  to  his  revealed  will.  ■. 

40.  The  rule  which  God  at  first  revealed 
to  man  for  his  obedience,  was  the  moral  law. 

41.  The  moral  law  is  summarily  compre- 
hended in  the  ten  commandments. 

43.  The  snm  of  the  ten  commandments  is, 
to  love  the  Lord  our  God,  with  all  our  heart, 
with  alt  our  soul,  with  all  our  sirei^h,  and 
with  all  our  mind ;  and  our  neighbor  as  our- 

Ives." 

(Then  follow  in  the  Catechism,  forty 
questions  and  answers,  comprising  the  won^ 
"  the  ten  commandments  and  expositions  of 
their  teaching,  not  necessary  to  be  inserted 
here,  and  the  Catechism  then  proceeds  with 
ret.) 

32.  No  mere  man,  since  the  fidl,  is  able, 
in  this  life,  perfectly  to  keep  the  command- 
ments of  Gtxl,  but  doth  daily  break  them,  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed. 

83.  All  transgressions  of  the  law  are  not 
equally  heinous,  some  sins  in  themselves 
and    by    reason   of   several    aggravation!) 
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being  more  henious  in  the  sight  of  God  than 
others. 

84.  ETery  sin  deserves  God's  wrath  and 
curse,  both  in  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to 
come. 

85.  To  escape  the  wrath  and  curse  of 
God,  due  to  us  for  sin,  God  requireth  of  us 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  repentance  unto  life, 
with  the  diligent  use  of  all  the  outward 
means  whereby  Christ  communicateth  to  us 
the  benefits  of  redemption. 

86.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a  saving 
grace,  whereby  we  receive  and  rest  upon 
him  alone  for  salvation,  as  he  is  offered  to 
us  in  the  gospel. 

87.  Repentance  unto  life  is  a  saving  grace 
whereby  a  sinner,  out  of  a  true  sense  of  his 
sin,  and  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ,  doth  with  grief  and  hatred  of  his 
Bin  turn  from  it  unto  God,  with  Full  purpose 
of,  and  endeavor  after,  new  obedience. 

88.  The  outward  and  ordinary  means 
whereby  Christ  communicateth  to  us  the 
benefits  of  redemption,  are  his  ordinances, 
especially  the  word,  sacraments,  and  prayer ; 
all  which  are  made  effectual  to  the  elect  for 
salvation. 

83.  The  Spirit  of  GoA  maketh  the  read- 
ing, but  especially  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
an  effectual  means  of  convincing  and  con- 
verting sinners,  and  of  building  them  up  in 
holiness  and  comfort,  through  Mth,  unto  sal- 
vation. 

90.  That  the  word  may  become  effectual 
to  salvation,  we  must  attend  thereunto  with 
diligence,  preparation,  and  prayer  ;  receive  it 
with  &ith  and  love  ;  lay  it  up  in  our  hearts, 
and  practise  it  in  our  lives. 

81 .    The    sacraments    become 
means  of  salvation,  not  from  any  virtue 
them,  or  in  him  that  doth  administer  thei 
but  only  by  the  blessing  of  Christ,  and  the 
working  of  Hia  Spirit,  m  tUem  that  by  feith 
receive  them. 

92.  A  sacrament  is  a  holy  ordinance  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  wherein  by  sensible  signs, 
Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant, 
are  represented,  sealed,  and  applied  to 

lie  vers. 

93.  The  sacramenta  tff  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Suppi 

94.  Baptism  is  a  sacrament  wherein  the 
washing  with  water,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  doth  signify  and  seal  our  engrafting 
into  Christ,  and  partaking  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  oar  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's. 


95.  Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  tu 
any  that  are  out  of  the  visible  church  till  they 
profess  their  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to 
him ;  but  the  infants  of  such  as  are  members 
of  the  visible  church  are  to  be  baptized, 

86.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  sacrament 
wherein  by  giving  and  receiving  Licad  and 
wine,  according  to  Christ's  appointment,  his 
death  is  showed  forth ;  and  the  worthy  re- 
ceivers are,  not  after  a  corporeal  and  carnal 
manner,  but  by  faith,  made  partakers  of  hi.-< 
body  and  blood,  with  all  his  benefits,  to  their 
spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in  giace. 

97.  It  is  required  of  them  that  would 
worthily  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that 
they  examine  themselves  of  their  luiowledge 
to  discern  the  Lord's  body,  of  their  faith  to 
feed  upon  him,  of  their  repentance,  love  and 
new  obedience,  lest,  coming  unworthUy,  they 
eat  and  drink  judgment  to  themselves. 

98.  Prayer  is  an  offering  up  of  our  desires 
to  God  for  things  agreeable  to  Ws  will,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  with  confession  of  our  sins, 
and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  mercies. 

"1.  The  whole  word  of  God  is  of  use  to 
direct  us  in  prayer,  but  the  special  rule  of 
direction  is  that  form  of  prayer  whicli  Christ 
taught  his  disciples,  commonly  called  the 
ZoreT «  Prayer. 

l')0.  The  preface  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
{Our  Father  which  art  in  Henven)  teacJieth 
us  to  draw  near  to  God  with  all  holy  rever- 
ence and  confidence,  as  children  to  a  Father, 
uble  and  ready  to  help  us;  and  that  we 
should  pray  with  and  for  others. 

'  ^1 .  In  the  first  petition  (Sallowed  be  thy 
e),  we  pray  that  God  would  enable  us, 
and  others,  to  glorify  him  in  all  that  whereby 
he  maketh  himself  known,  and  that  he  would 
dispose  all  things  to  his  own  glory. 

102.  In  the  second  petition  (T'A^Kn^i/otn 
come),  we  pr&y  that  Satan's  kingdom  may 
be  destroyed,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  grace 
may  be  advanced,  ourselves  and  others 
brought  into  it,  and  kept  in  it,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  glory  may  be  hastened. 

103.  In  the  third  petition  (5j^  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  it  in  Heaven),  we  pray, 
that  God,  by  his  grace,  would  make  us  both 
able  and  willing  to  know,  obey,  and  submit 
to  his  will  in  all  things,  as  the  angels  do  in 
Heaven. 

104.  In  the  fourth  petition  (  Give  m  this 
day  oiir  daily  bread),  we  pray  Uiat  of  God's 
free  gift,  we  may  receive  a  competent  por- 
tion of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  enjo* 
his  blessing  with  them. 
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105.  In  the  fifth  petition  (Forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors),  we  pray, 
that  Grod,  for  Christ's  sake,  would  freely 
pardon  our  sins ;  which  we  are  the  raiher 
encouraged  to  ask,  becaiiBe  by  his  grace,  we 
are  enabled  from  the  heart  to  forgive  others. 

106.  In  the  sixth  petition  {And  lead  us  not 
into  lempttuiori,  but  deliver  usjrom  evil),  we 
pray  that  God  would  either  keep  us  from  be- 
ing tempted  to  sin,  or  support  and  deliver  ua 
when  we  are  tempted. 

107.  The  conclusion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
{For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power  and 
the  glory,  forever.  Amen.)  teacheth  us  to  take 
our  encouragement  to  prayer  from  God  only, 
and  in  our  prayers  to  praise  Him,  ascribing 
kingdom,  power,  and  glory  to  Him.  And  in 
testimony  of  our  desire  and  assurance  to  be 
heard,  we  say,   auek. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  95tb  article,  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  a=!  well  as  some  of 
the  denominations  which  follow  in  this  vol- 
ume, is  P<Bdo'baptist  or  holds  to  the  doctrine 
of  infant  baptism,  in  distinction  from  the 
churches  of  the  Baptist  group  which  admin- 
ister baptjsm  only  to  believers.  ]^t  also  dif- 
fers from  all  the  churches  which  we  have 
previously  described,  in  its  church  govern- 
ment and  polity.  The  Presbyterial  form 
<rf  church  government  characterizes  (under 
somewhat  Afferent  names,  but  with  the  same 
meaning)  all  the  churches  which  are  affiliat- 
ed with  the  Presbyterian,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  described  here  once  for  aO,  Their 
government  is  representative  rather  than 
democratic.  They  recognize  two  classes  of 
elders  (presbyters);  the  teaching  elder  or 
minister  of  the  word,  and  the  ruling  elder, 
a  representative  of  the  people,  and  their 
anient  and  ruler  in  matters  perttuning  to  the 
church.  While  they  have  but  one  teaching 
elder  or  preacher,  generally  a  pastor,  to  the 
church,  they  have  two,  four,  or  more,  ruling 
elders,  who,  with  tlie  teaching  elder  and  dea 
cons,  constitute  the  church  session,  which 
governs  the  church  in  all  matters  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  being  elected  for  that 
purpose  also,  has  charge  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  church-  The  church  court  next  above 
tlie  church,  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  lead- 
ing judicatory,  is  the  presbytery,  composed 
of  the  teaching  elders  or  pi-eachers,  and  one 
ralinj;  elder  in  each  church  within  its  bounds. 
The  ordaining,  recognition,  and  dismissal  of 
pastors  are  conducted  by  the  presbytery,  on 
the  application  of  the  minister  and  the  church 


with  which  he  is,  or  is  to  be,  officially  con- 
nected. (It  is  noteworth  that  very  often 
the  minister  is  not  a  member  of  the  church 
to  which  he  ministers.)  Difficult  cases  ot'' 
discipline,  or  those  in  which  there  are  two 
parties  in  a  church,  come  before  the  presby- 
tery for  adjudication ;  and  all  charges  of  her 
esy,  or  misconduct  against  any  of  its  minis-i 
ters,  is  brought  before  it  for  trial  and  inves- 
tigation. Above  the  presbytery  in  the  gra- 
dation of  church  courts,  is  the  sjTiod,  compos- 
ed of  a  certain  number  of  presbyteries,  and 
when  in  session  consisting  of  delegates  from' 
each  presbytery,  lay  and  clerical.  It  is  a 
court  of  appeal  from  the  presbytery,  and  il8| 
wider  range  of  territory  and  larger  number 
of  able  ministers  and  elders  gives  it  some 
advantages.  The  final  court  of  resort  in  all 
church  matters  is,  however,  the  General 
Assembly  or  General  Synod,  composed  of 
commissioners,  clerical  and  lay,  from  the 
Synods.  This  General  Assembly  possesses 
entire  control  over  the  church  action,  the 
doctrinal  soundness,  and  the  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  denomination, 
and  is,  in  \t»  assembled  capacity,  the  embod- 
iment of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, or  of  the  other  organizations  which  it 
represents.  Its  sessions  are  annual,  and  usu- 
ally continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
sometimes  even  longer.  The  Presbyterian 
Churches  seem  to  have  for  their  specialty 
the  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  their  con- 
fession of  foitb,  and  the  detection  of  any  and 
every  form  of  heresy.  Months  and  years  of 
their  history  have  been  devoted  to  these  dis- 
cussions, and,  while  these  are  certainly  im- 
portant, there  is  danger  that  in  these  Nico- 
tic struggles  their  strength  will  be  so  far 
expended  that  they  will  hardly  keep  pace 
with  the  other  denominations  in  growth  and 
progress.  Still  ^ey  are  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  efficient  of  the  evangelical  denomi- 
nations in  the  United  States,  and  are  likely 
to  do  more  efficient  work  in  the  future 
than  they  have  in  the  past.  They  have 
shown  a  most  commendable  liberality  recent- 
ly. During  the  year  ending  in  May,  1871, 
lew  reunited  Presbyterian  Church  had 
contributed  to  a  memorial  fund  for  building 
and  paying  the  debts  on  church  edifices,  en- 
dowing colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
planting  new  missions,  etc.,  etc.,  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  $8,600,000,  aside  from  then: 
gidar  contributions  to  missionary,  publica- 
tion, educational,  and  other  objects,  and  the 
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expenditure  for  current  church  expenses,  sal- 
aries, etc,  which  amounted  to  about  $8,000,- 
000  more. 

The  statistics  of  the  "  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  XJ.  S.  A.,"  for  1870,  were  aa  follows : 

There  were  51  synods ;  259  presbyteries ; 
4,238  ordained  ministers;  338  licentiates  and 
641  candidates  for  licensure ;  4,526  churches ; 
446,561  communicants  s  32,003  were  added 
on  esamination,  and  21.447  on  certificate; 
10, 122  adults  and  16,476  infants  baptized; 
448,857  members  of  the  Sabbath  Schools. 
Tiie  benevolent  contributions  (not  including 
any  part  of  the  memorial  ftind  mentioned 
above)  $8,440,121.  The  net  gain  in  the 
number  of  communicants  in  the  year  1870-1 
was  8,817,  and  the  whole  number  of  mem^ 
bers  reported  May,  1871,  455,378. 

IL  Pkesbtteeian  Church,  in  the 
United  States  (South)  — This  bodyis 
posed  of  the  seceders,  who  came  off  from  ihe 
New  School  Presbyterian  Church  in  1857, 
and  who  joined  the  Southern  Greneral  Assem- 
bly in  1863,  and  the  seceders  from  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  Church,  who  left  it 
1861,  and  immediately  formed  the  Southern 
Gteneral  Assembly.  The  secession,  in  both 
instances,  was  based  mainly  on  the  position 
of  the  two  Northern  General  Assemblies  on 
the  question  of  Slavery,  and  in  the  latter 
case  also  because  that  in  the  war  then  just 
commenced,  the01d_Seh!lol-Geiieral.. Assem- 
bly avowed  its  loyalty^  and  adherence  to  the 
Union.  During  the  war  tCere  wefe'Hasty, 
and,  perhaps,  injudidous  resolutions  passed 
on  both  sides,  and  to  the  overtures  which  have 
since  been  made  by  the  re-united  Presbyte- 
rian Church  for  their  return,  the  Southern 
General  Assembly  has  replied  "  that  they 
do  not  approve  of  a  union  with  the  Northern 
Church  because  it  is  a  total  surrender  of  all 
fundamental  doctrines,  and  embraces  all 
shades  of  belief."  "  The  Southern  Church," 
they  say,  "is  the  only  surviving  heir  of  true, 
nnfailing  testimonies,  and  there  are  impassa- 
ble barriers  to  otficial  intercoiu'se  between 
the  two  churches." 

Their  doctrinal  standards,  and  their  church 
government  and  polity,  are  identical  with 
that  of  the  Northern  church. 

Their  statistics  in  1870  were  as  follows  : 
There  were  11  synods,  55  presbyteries,  840 
ordained  ministers,  53  licentiates,  and  161 
(candidates,  for  licensure;  1,469  churches, 
82,014  members  reported  (206  churches  did  I 
not  report  the  number  of  members)  ;  5,0'48 
mi;mbers  added  on  examination,  and  2,851 1 


on  certificate ;  1,529  adults,  and  3,556  chil- 
dren  baptized ;  47,317  Sunday  School  schol- 
ars, $872,335  contributed  to  benevolent  ob- 
jects and  church  expenses. 

III.  United  Presbyterian  Church 
OF  North  Aubrica.  The  body  bearing 
this  name  in  the  United  States  is  entirely 
difierent  in  its  origin  from  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Scotland  and  Canada, 
though  holding  nearly  the  same  views  of 
doctrine  and  polity.  The  Scottish  United 
Presbyterian  Church  is  composed  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  (itself  a  coalition 
of  the  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher  Synods) 
and  the  Belief  chureh,  both  secessions  from 
the  established  Kffk  of  Scotland  on  the 
ground  of  its  corruption  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, and  its  enforcement  of  the  settlement 
of  ministers  named  by  the  heritors  or  aris- 
tocracy, against  the  will  of  the  people.  These 
two  organizations  came  together  and  formed 
the  Scottish  United  Presbyterian  Cbui-ch 
(which  has  a  large  and  efficient  branch  in 
Canada)  in  1847.  The  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  in  the  United  Slates,  was  con- 
stituted in  1858  by  the  union  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed,  and  the  Associate  Presby- 
terian churches.  Of  these  two  bodies,  Ihe 
former  was  an  agglomeration  of  small  bodies 
of  Covenanters,  Associates,  Reformed,  and 
Burgher  Presbyterians,  which  came  together 
in  1782andformed  a  synod  composed  of  three 
presbyteries  at  Philadelphia.  In  1803  they 
had  increased  so  aa  to  form  four  provincial 
synods.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Sciota,  and 
the  Carolinas,  under  one  representative  gen- 
eral synod.  Two  of  these  provincial  synods 
(Scioto  and  the  Carolinas)  afterward  became 
independent-  The  "Associate  Presbyterian 
Church"  had  a  somewhat  similar  history 
though  it  retained  its  alle^nce  to  the  Sootr 
tiah  synod  of  the  church  of  the  same  name 
1  1818.  It  had  had  several  small  seces- 
sions from  its  ranks,  which  have  since  formed 
presbyterian  bodies.  At  the  time  of 
the  union  of  these  two  churches  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  1858,  a  few  churches 
and  ministers  protested  against  the  union, 
and  have  since  connected  themselves  with 
of  the  smaller  organizations.  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church  has  two  col- 
leges, two  academies  and  theological  semin- 
aries at  Alleghany,  Penn,,  Xenia,  Ohio,  Mon- 
mouth, nimois,  and  Newbui^h,  New  York. 
Its  statistics  in  1870  were :  8  synods,  56 
presbyteries,  .553  ordained  ministers,  43  li- 
centiates, 55  students  for  the  ministty,  729 
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coDgpegations,  69,807  members,  of  whom 
4,182  were  received  oa  profession,  and  3,935 
on  certificate ;  609  Sabbath  Schools  were 
reported  with  6,761  officers  and  teachers, 
and  42,907  scholars.  The  total  contribu- 
tions to  benevolent  and  church  purposes 
were  $827,126.  The  denominati 
&  foreign  missions,  19  foreign 
tions,  12  mission  churches,  26 
and  helpers,  and  contributed,  in  1870,  $63,- 
600  for  foreign  missionary  purposes.  They 
have  also  sut:cessful  Home  Mission  and 
Freedmen's  Mission  Boards,  and  expended 
on  them  $49,481,  in  1870.  The  net  mcrease 
of  members  in  1870,  over  the  previous  year, 
was  4,183,  but  the  number  of  minislera  had 
decreased  by  12.  The  contributions  were 
about  $43,300  more  than  the  previous  year. 
IV.  Gkner^l  Synod  of  the  Refobm- 
KD  FREBBYTtsiAH  CHUttCH.  This  body 
in  its  present  organization,  originated  in 
1782  from  the  ministers  of  the  Beformed 
Presbyterian  church  who  refused  to  consent 
to  the  union  with  the  Assodate  Church  and 
m^ntainedtheiroriginal  organization.  These 
wei'e  subsequently  strengihened  by  the  ar- 
rival of  several  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  in  1793, 
and  subsequently.  They  were  orgaoized 
into  a  synod  of  three  preabyteries  in  1808, 
and  in  1825  constituted  a  general  synod. 
Their  doctrines  are  those  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms, with  the  addition  of  the  Declaration 
and  Testimony,  in  which  they  express  their 
hostility  to  the  interference  of  civil  govern- 
mentwith  the  afiurs  of  the  church,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  be  bound  by  it  in  matters 
of  conscience.  On  this  point  there  has  been 
a  division  among  them,  and  a  secession  has 
resulted.  The  Kefonned  Presbyterian  Church 
are  the  lineal  and  spiritual  snccessors  of  the 
Covenanters  or  Cameronians,  and  like  them 
have  protested  earnestly  and  steadily  against 
a  State  church  and  the  interference  of  the 
State  with  their  ministry  and  their  religious 
privileges.  Even  in  the  last  century  they 
were  persecuted  for  these  views  in  Scotland, 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  adhere 
to  them  with  the  greater  tenacity,  but  in  this 
eouDlry  where  the  State  did  not  interfere 
with  religious  worship,  and  there  was  do 
established  church,  many  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyteriaa  Church  felt  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  maintaining  that 
hostility  or  non-intercourse  with  the  civil 
government  whicli,  under  the  circumstances, 


in  Scotland,  was  right  and  proper ;  and  they 
accordingly  partidpated,  as  citizens,  in  voting 
and  in  such  dvil  duties  as  they  deemed  right, 
while  protesting  against  alt  interference  of 
thecivilpowerinmatlersofconsdence.  They, 
Hke  all  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  would  have 
no  communion  with  slaveholders  or  those  who 
defended  slavery.  A  part  of  their  ministers, 
whose  feelings  on  the  subjects  of  the  civil 
power  were  intense,  and  who  regarded  our 
national  constitution  and  government  as  in- 
fidel and  Godless,  withdrew  from  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  on  these  grounds  in  1833  and 
formed  a  separate  organization  which  is  now 
somewhat  more  numerous  than  the  General 
Synod.  All  the  Reformed  Presbyterians 
refuse  to  use  any  other  than  inspired  hymns 
and  psalms  in  their  worship,  and  for  the 
want  of  any  more  literal  metrical  translation 
of  the  Psalms  of  David  sing  from  Rouse's 
version  of  the  Psalms,  which,  though  rough 
and  ollen  uncouth  in  its  translation,  has  the 
merit  of  following  very  dosely  the  inspired 
original.  The  number  of  ministers  of  the 
General  Synod  in  1870  was  31,  of  churches 
43,  and  of  members  about  4,000. 

V.  The  Stnod  OF  THE  Reformed  Pbes- 
BYTEKiAN  Chdecii,  referred  to  above,  which 
seceded  in  1833,  is  now  much  larger  tiian 
the  General  Synod,  having,  in  1870,  87 
churches,  86  ministers,  8,577  members,  re- 
ceived 435  by  profession  and  288  by  certifi- 
cate, and  expended  ibr  benevolent  purposes 
and  church  expenses  about  $144,000. 

VI.  The  AsaociiTB  Befobued  Synod 
OF  THE  Sooth,  is  the  ori^al  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  which,  in 
1821,  became  an  independent  synod  and  re- 
fusing to  follow  the  otiier  asaodate  reformed 
churches  in  their  union  with  the  Assodate 
Presbyterians  to  form  the  United  Presby- 
terian church,  has  existed  as  a  distinct  body. 
It  is  small  in  numbers.  It  does  not  differ  in 
doctrine  from  the  Assodate  Reformed  Church 
or  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  except  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  which  it  tolerated  in 
its  membership.  Its  growth  was  very  slight 
for  some  years,  but  from  1842  to  1852  it 
increased  quite  rapidly;  since  1863  there  has 
been  a  dedded  falling  off;  twenty-six  of  its 
ministers,  and  some  of  the  churches,  having 
joined  other  Presbyterian  bodies.  In  1870, 
its  statistics  were :  ordained  ministers,  57  j 
probationers,  7;  theological  students,  6; 
cblirches,  66  ;  members,  about  6,500.  They 
have  a  sjuall  theological  school  at  Due  Wes^ 
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S.  C,  an*  the  organ  of  the  church,  The  As- 
toeiate  Eeformed  Presbyterian,  ia  published 
at  the  same  place. 

VII.  The  Cumbehland  Phesbyterian 
Church.  This  body  is  Presbyter 
church  government  and  polity  but  differs 
from  the  other  Presbyterian  churches  in  its 
doctrines.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  great  re- 
vival in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  1799 
to  1803.  That  revival  was  mostly  among  a 
people  nominally  attached  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  in  the  camp  meetings 
which  the  scattered  population  rendered 
necessary,  there  was  a  pressing  demand  for 
a  greater  number  of  ordained  ministers  to 
preach  and  to  administer  the  ordinaac<s. 
Under  this  demand  some  of  the  memtiera  of 
the  newly  organized  Cumberland  Presbytery, 
felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  select  man 
of  piety,  promise,  and  a  fair  education,  from 
the  laity,  and  license  and  ordain  them  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  in  a  few  instances  with  good  re- 
sults. The  Synod  of  Kentucky,  however, 
regarded  this  proeeedihg  as  irregular  and 
passed  a  resolution  requiring  the  presbytery 
to  present  them  for  examinadwi  to  a  com- 
mission of  the  synod,  and  directing  the  young 
men  to  appear.  Both  the  presbytery  and 
the  young  men  refused  to  submit  to  this  ex- 
amination, and  the  Synod,  in  1805,  in 
sequence  prohibited  them  from  exercising 
the  functions  of  the  ministry.  The  proscrib- 
ed ministers,  however,  continued  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  ministerial  duties,  and  after  in 
vain  appealing  to  the  Synod  for  a  repeal  of 
their  action,  there  was  organized,  in  1810, 
in  Dickson  County,  Tennessee,  a  Cumber- 
land Presbyiery  entirely  independent  of  the 
Synod,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Ttie  special  difference  between  them  and  the 
Kentucky  Synod  is  thus  set  forth  in  the 
record  of  their  constitution;  "All  candidates 
for  the  ministry  who  may  hereafter  be  licens- 
ed by  this  presbytery,  and  all  the  licentiates 
or  probationers  who  may  hereafler  be  or- 
dained by  this  presbytffly,  shall  be  required 
before  such  licensure  and  ordination,  \a  re 
ceive  and  accept  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
EHscipline  of  the  Prerfiyterian  Church,  ex- 
cept the  idea  of  iatality  that  seems  to  be 
taught  under  the  mysi^ous  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. It  is  to  be  understood,  however, 
tiiat  such  as  can  clearly  receive  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  without  an  exception,  will  not 
be  required  to  mi^e  any.  Moreover,  all 
licentiati's,  before  they  ave  set  apart  to  the 


whole  work  of'  the  ministry,  or  ordained, 
shall  be  required  to  undergo  an  examination 
in  English  grammar,  geography,  astronomy, 
natur^  and  moral  philosophy,  and  church 
history.  It  will  not  be  understood  that  ex- 
aminatjouB  in  experimental  religion  and 
theology  will  be  omitted.  The  presbytery 
may  also  require  an  examination  on  any 
part  or  all  of  the  above  branches  of  knowl- 
edge before  licensQie,  if  they  deem  it  expe- 
dient." 

The  growth  of  this  new  organization  was 
rapid ;  in  1813  they  had  three  large  presby- 
teries, and  a  synod  was  formed  in  October 
of  that  year.  A  conmiittee  was  appointed 
immediately  by  this  Synod  to  prepare  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  Catechism,  and  form  of 
Church  Government  These,  when  reported, 
were  adopted  at  a  subsequent  session,  and 
remain  unchanged  to  the  present  time.  Ag 
would  be  inferred  from  the  constitution  of 
the  Presbyteiy  just  quoted,  their  doctrines 
are  less  strongly  Calvinistic  than  those  of 
the  Presbyteriana  generally.  Rev.  Dr. 
Beard,  formerly  President  of  Cumberland 
College,  Princeton,  Ky.,  thus  summarizes 
their  doctrines:  "That  the  Scriptures  Are 
the  only  in&llible  rule  of  &ith  and  practice ; 
that  God  is  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  un- 
changeable Spirit,  existing  mysteriously  in 
three  persons,  the  three  being  equal  in  power 
and  glory ;  that  God  is  tiie  creator  and  pre- 
server of  all  things ;  that  the  decrees  of  God 
extend  only  to  what  ia  for  His  glory  ;  tiiat 
He  has  not  decreed  the  existence  of  sin,  be- 
cause it  is  neither  for  His  glory  nor  for  the 
good  of  His  creatures ;  that  man  was  created 
upright  in  the  image  of  Giod ;  but  that,  by 
the  traosgression  of  the  federal  head,  he  has 
become  totally  depraved,  so  much  so  that  he 
can  do  no  good  thing  without  the  aid  of  di- 
vine grace.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man ;  and  that  he  ia 
both  God  and  man  in  one  person  j  that  ha 
obeyed  the  law  perfectly,  and  died  on  the 
cross  to  make  satis&ction  for  sin ;  and  that 
in  the  expresHVO  language  of  the  apostle,  Hs 
tailed  death  for  every  man.  That  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  efficient  agent  in  our  conviction, 
regeneration,  and  sanc^catiou;  that  repent- 
ance and  faith  are  necessary  in  order  to  ac- 
ceptance, and  that  both  are  inseparable  from 
a  change  of  heart;  that  Justification  is  by 
&ith  alone ;  that  sanctification  is  a  progress- 
ive work  and  not  completed  till  death ;  that 
those  who  believe  in  Oirist,  and  are  regen- 
erated by  His  spirit  will  never  &11  away  and 
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be  lost ;  that  there  will  be  a  general 
rection  and  judgment ;  and  tlmt  the  righte- 
ous will  bo  received  to  everlasting  happiness, 
and  the  wicked  consigned  to  everlasting 
miBery." 

The  church  polity  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyteriftn  church  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  Presbyterian  church ;  it  bas  its 
teaching  and  ruling  elders,  its  sessions, 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  since  1829  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly ;  but  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience, they  have  adopted  the  itinerant  system 
of  the  Methodists,  and  have  many  of  their 
churches  arranged  in  circuits.  They  praetice 
infant  baptism,  and  in  the  baptism  of  adults, 
immerse,  sprinkle,  or  pour  as  the  candidate 
prefers.  They  have  a  university,  and  two 
colleges,  two  theological  seminaries,  and  a 
number  of  academies  of  high  grade.  Theii 
Board  of  Publication  bas  a  small  capiial, 
about  $7,000,  but  is  very  efficient.  They 
publish  three  or  four  periodicals.  Their 
etatistics  in  1870  were  estimated  by  their  own 
organs  as  follows:  25  synods,  lOO  presbyte- 
ries, 1674  ordained  ministers,  280  licentialec, 
320  candidates  for  the  ministry,  about  2,000 
churches,  and  over  80,000  members.  Nearly 
10,000  communicants  were  added  to  the 
church  in  1870. 

VIII.  The  Eefoemed  (late  Ddtch) 
Chorcb.  This  is  the  oldest,  though  by  no 
means  the  largest  of  the  Protestant  churches 
in  the  United  States,  being  an  offshoot  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  and  first 
planted  in  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York 
City,  in  1014,  though  no  church  was  fiiUy 
organized  before  1628.  Its  growlhwas  slow 
for  150  years,  being  confined  almost  exclu- 
fiively  to  the  Dutch  speaking  portion  of  the 
citizens,  and  its  pulpit  exercises  being  entirely 
in  Dutch  until  near  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  It  was  dependent  upon 
the  church  in  Holland  for  the  education  and 
ordination  of  its  ministry  until  1771,  when 
through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston, 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  with  which  all 
the  churches  here  were  connected,  recom- 
mended them  to  organize  as  an  independent 
church  and  make  provision  for  the  education 
of  their  ministry.  Queen's  (afterward  Rut- 
ger's)  College,  at  New  Brunswick,  was 
founded  about  1770,  and  a  professorship  of 
theology  (at  first  separate  from  the  college) 
eBtablbshed  in  New  York,  with  Dr.  Livings- 
ton as  professor,  in  1784.  After  the  general 
substitution  of  English  for  Dutch  in  the 
preaching  of  its  ministersi  the  church  began  I 


to  grow  and  has  maintained  a  prominent 
position  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
East«m  Pennsylvania,  where  alone  they 
have  any  considerable  membership.  They 
have  outside  of  these  states  52  churches, 
mostly  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  fifteen  on  missionary  ground  in  India, 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  churi:h,  aa 
laid  down  in  the  Belgic  confession,  the  Hei- 
delberg catechism,  and  the  Canons  of  the 
synod  of  Dort,  do  not  vary  in  any  important 
point  from  those  of  the  Westminster  confes- 
sion of  faith  and  catechisms,  and  are  properly 
reckoned  among  the  Calvinistic  confessions 
of  faith.  The  polity  of  the  church  is  also 
Presbyterian,  though  with  different  names 
for  the  same  things.  The  Ccmdstory,  which 
answers  to  the  church  session  in  the  Pi-esby- 
terian  church,  is  composed  of  the  dominie  or 
pastor,  the  elders,  and  the  deacons.  The 
elders  are  chosen  for  two  years,  and  after  an 
interval  of  a  year  may  be  again  elected. 
The  ciassis  answers  to  the  pret^bytery,  and 
the  particular  synods  to  the  synods  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  while  they  have  a 
General  Synod  instead  of  a  General  Assem- 
bly. They  are  active  in  their  missionary 
enterprises,  having  missions  in  Amoy,  China, 
and  its  vicinity,  and  in  Arcot,  India.  Until 
1857  they  were  connected  in  these  mission- 
ary enterprises  with  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  but  in 
that  year  they  withdrew  amicably  and  have 
since  conducted  them  successfully  alone,  and 
have  added  a  mission  in  Japan.  They  have 
an  old  and  flourishing  college  (Butger's)  at 
New  Brunswick,  and  a  Theological  seminary 
at  the  same  place.  They  have  a  publishing 
establishment  which  issues  four  periodicals, 
and  the  denominational  Psalmody  and  other 
books. 

Their  statistics  for  1870  were,  one  Gene- 
ral Synod,  eight  particular  synods,  33  classes, 
464  diurches,  493  ministers,  and  5  candidates, 

,552  families,  61,444  members,  3431  in- 
fants and  974  adults  baptized,  3,628  received 
on  confession,  and  3,294  by  certificate,  48,- 
411  Sunday  School  scholars.  Benevolent 
contributions,  $1,187,681.63,  including  those 
for  congregational  purposes.  In  1863  the 
difierent  classes  voted  to  drop  the  word 
Dutch  from  their  title,  and  be  hence&rth 
known  as  The  Befobhed  Church. 

TSE  TfiPB  Sefobhbd  Dutcs 
Church.  In  1822  Rev.  Solomon  Froeligh, 
D.  D.,  of  Hackensack,  and  a  few  other  min- 
isters seceded,  with  their  congregations,  from 
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the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  on  the  alle^d 
ground  of  the  prevailing  laxuess  in  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  organized  a  church  with 
the  above  title.  It  has  made  rer;  little  prog' 
reBs,  but  had  in  1862  less  than  20  congrega- 
tions, and  about  1500  members. 

X.  The  Reformed  Chukch  in  the 
United  States,  (late  Gekmas).  This,  the 
last  though  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  Amer- 
ican churches  which  conform  to  the  Presby- 
terian polity  though  (hey  do  not  bear  the 
Presbyterian  name,  is  a  descendant,  though 
with  some  modificatjons  of  doctrine,  of  the 
Reformed  churches  of  Holland,  German' 
France,  and  Switzerland.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  t 
Gerhart,  the  President  of  its  General  Synod, 
and  its  principal  historiographer,  states  that 
the  first  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Germany,  who  came  to  the  Unit«d  States 
in  any  considerable  numbers,  were  a  body 
of  Palatines,  who  tempted  by  William  Penn' 
offer  of  lands,  migrated  to  Pennsylvania  am 
the  adjacent  colonies,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  many  of  whom 
settled  east  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  was 
among  a  colony  of  about  400  of  these  Pala- 
tines who  settled  in  Montgomery  county, 
Penn.,  about  1727,  that  Rev.  Michael  Weiss, 
one  or  their  number,  organized  ihe  first  Gter- 
man  Reformed  Church.  In  the  twenty  years 
which  followed,  they  were  without  ministers, 
teachers,  or  church  oi^anizations  except  this 
parent  church,  and  though  they  had  nearly 
thirty  thousand  of  their  people,  mostly  speak- 
ing German  only,  within  a  moderate  circuit, 
they  were  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  a  German  Reformed 
giinister  from  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  came 
over  in  1746  as  a  missionary  from  the  syn- 
ods of  North  and  South  Holland,  to  look 
after  their  weliare,  A  man  of  great  energy, 
skill.and  judgment,  he  succeeded,  aftera  time, 
in  evoking  order  from  this  chaos.  He  or- 
ganized churches,  administered  the  sacra- 
ments, located  pastors,  established  schools, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1747,  was  able  to  form  the  first 
Bynod  or  coetus  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  consisting  of  five  ministers,  and 
twenty-six  elders,  who  represented  forty-six 
churches,  and  a  population  of  thirty  thou- 
sjmd.  He  then  returned  to  Europe  and 
succeeded  in  creating  a  large  fund,  the  inter- 
est of  which  was  devoted  to  sustaining  min- 
isters and  school  teachers  among  these  peo- 
ple, and  brought  back  with  him  to  America 
five  young  mmtsters;  and  the  promise  of  a 


I  numbet  more.  This  first  coetus  or  synod 
was,  like  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  subor- 
dinate to  the  classis  of  Amsterdam,  until 
1793,  when  it  resolved  to  become  independ- 
ent, the  number  of  churches  having  increased 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  though  there  were 
yet  but  twenty-two  ordained  ministers.  On 
becoming  independent,  the  coetus  became 
the  synod,  and  the  church  took  the  name  of 
The  High  German  Reformed  Church  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Low  German  or  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  There  was  yet  a  great 
scarcity  of  ministers,  and  as  they  had  no 
college  or  theolo^cal  seminary,  it  waa  found 
impossible  to  educate  their  ministry  thor- 
oughly, and  many  errors  and  irregularities 
crept  into  the  church.  The  standard  of 
faith  in  the  Reformed  German  church  was 
like  that  of  its  Holland  sister,  the  Heidel- 
bei^  catechism,  but  unlike  the  Dutch  church, 
it  did  not  adopt  the  Belgic  confession  or  the 
canons  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  as  defining  the 
sense  in  which  the  postulates  of  the  cate- 
chism should  be  held.  The  rationalism 
which  during  the  years  1790-1830  was  per- 
vading so  many  of  the  German  churches, 
was  not  without  its  effect  here ;  and  this 
produced  more  readily  because 
5  of  the  church  were  conducted 
wholly  in  German  until  1825.  Afler  a  long 
itruggle,  a  theological  seminary  was  estab- 
Ished  in  1824,  and  after  two  or  three  re- 
movals, finally  located  at  Merceraburg,  Pa., 
in  1885.  A  religious  periodical  in  English 
was  established  in  1828,  and  one  in  German 
in  1836.  In  1830  a  high  school  was  estab- 
lished at  York,  which  was  removed  to 
Mercersburg  in  1835,  and  in  183B  became 
Marshall  College.  Seventeen  years  later 
(1853)  it  was  consolidated  with  Franklin 
College  at  Lancaster,  and  removed  to  that 
city.  The  infiuence  of  the  theological  school, 
under  the  hands  of  its  able  professors  Kevin, 
Ranch,  Schaff,  and  Gerhart,  was  fblt  in  crys- 
talizing  the  church  into  a  unity  of  doctrine 
and  feith  which  was  greatly  in  contrast  with 
its  previous  history.  Not  that  there  were 
dissidents ;  in  their  own  ranks  there  were 
two  parties  who  opposed  the  Merceraburg  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  as  it  began  to  be  called ; 
those  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Meth- 
odist church,  and  for  whom  it  was  too  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  Belgic 
confession  and  the  canons  of  the  synod  of 
Dort,  or  rather  went  beyond  theni  in  their 
higher  Calvinistic  leanings.  There  was  also 
strong  oppositioB  manifested  to  the  avowal 
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boldly  made  by  the  Mercersburg  theolog;iane 
that  the  Church  of  Rome,  despite  its  maay 
errors,  was  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Chmt, 
and  that  Proteatantism  was  a  historical  eon- 
tinaatioR  of  the  Church  Catholic;  opposition 
also  came  from  without  to  tbej^e  views ;  but 
ou  the  whole  they  may  be  safely  asserted  to 
be  the  views  to-day  of  the,  great  majority  of 
that  church.  It  is  a  cardioal  point  in  this 
theology  that  the  Apostle's  Creed,  gives  form 
aud  vitality  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Heidel- 
bei^  catechism;  and  that  aay  explanation  of 
the  catechism  which  leaves  this  out  of  ihe 
account  is  defective,  and  unsound.  Rev.  Dr. 
Gerhart  thus  summarises  the  views,  held  by 
the  Hercersburg  theologians  as  thus  deduced 
from  the  catechism : 

"1.  Adam,  created  in  the  image  ot  God, 
was  endowed  with  capacity  to  resist  tempta- 
tion and  abide  in  his  original  state  of  lite— 
communion  with  God ;  but  he  traasgressed 
the  command  of  God  by  a  free  act  of  his 
own  will  through  the  instigation. of  the  devil, 
the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

2.  The  fall  of  Adam  waa  not  that  of  an 
individual  only,  but  the  &11  of  the  human 
race. 

3.  All  men  are  born  with  the  fiillen 
nature  of  Adam,  and  are  ^us  under  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  of  d&rkneas,  inclined 
to  all  evil,  and  unapt  to  any  good ;  and  are 
subject  to  the  wraih  of  God,  who  is  terribly 
displeased  with  their  inborn  as  well  as  actual 
sins,  and  will  punish  them  in  just  judgment 
m  time  and  in  eternity. 

4.  The  Eternal  Law  of  God,  incarnate 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virg^  Mary,  true 
God  and  true  man  in  one  person,  is  the  prin- 
ciple and  substance  of  the  sew  creation. 

6.  In  the  mystery  of  the  Word  made 
flesh,  the  humanity  which  the  Son  of  God 
assumed  into  organic  aud  eteraal  union  with 
Himself,  is  the  most  perfect  of  supernatural 
revelation,  and  the  <mly  medmm  of  Divine 

6.  All  the  acts  of  Christ  are  not  those,  of 
God  or  of  man  separately  taken,  but.  the 
acts  of  the  God-man. 

7.  HiS'bapttsmt'fBatingt.and  itmnptation  ;i 
His  miracles  and -His  word;  His.  agony, 
passion,  and  death  i'  His  descent  into  Hades ; 
His  resuirection  fuom^the  dead,  escensioa  to 
heaven,and  session  at  ^  the  right .  band,  of 
God;  the  coming  (^  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
His  sdoond  advene— all  dwive!  their.sigBifi- 
<!ance  and  saving  virtue  from  liioimysterious 
constitution  of  :his  person. 


8.  The  atonement  for  the  sin  of  man  is 
the  reconciliation  of  God  and  fidlcn  humanity 
in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  not  simply  the  oSering  of  himself  on  the 
cross,  but  the  whole  process  of  resuming  hu- 
man nature  into  life  communion  with  God, 
and  includes  both  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
law  by  suffering  the  penalty  and  all  the  con- 
sequences of  sin,  and  complete  victory  ovi  r 
the  devil.  The  full  benefit  of  the  atonement 
inures  to  the  believer,  because  by  faith  he  is 
a  member  of  Christ,  and  a  partaker  of  hia 
anointing,  and  thus  stands  before  God  in  the 
life  and  righteousness  of  Christ. 

9.  The  Church  constituted  by  the  coming 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,, is  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  a  new,  real,  and  objective  order  of 
existence,  and  is  both  supernatural  and  nat- 
ural, divine  and  human, heavenly  and  earthly 
the  fulness  of  him  tJiat  £lleth  all  in  all;  in 
whose  communion  alone  there  is  redemption 
from  sin,  and  all  its  consequences,  fellowship 
with  God  in  Christ,  and  the  hope  of  com- 
plete victory  over  death  and  hell,  and  of 
eternal  glory.  The  relation  which  the  new 
regenerated  humanity,  His  mystical  body, 
bears  to  Christ  the  head,  the  second  Adam, 
is  analogous  to  the  organic  relation  which 
the  old,  &llen,. accursed  humanity  bears  to 
the  first  Adam. 

10.  The  sacramanla  are  visible,  holy 
signs  and  seals,  wherein  God  by  an  objective 
transaction,  confirms .  to  sinuers  the  promise 
of  the  Gospel.  They  are  the  means,  whereby 
men  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
are  made  partakers  of  the  substance  of  di- 
vine grace,  that  is  of  Christ  and  all  his  ben- 

11.  Holy  baptism  is  a  divine  transaction, 
wherein  ;the  subject  is  washed  with  the 
blood  and  spirit  of  Christ  from  all  the  pollu- 
tion of  his  sins  as  certainly  as  he  is  washed 
outwardly  with  water ;  that  is,  he  is  renewed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,,  and  sanctiGed  to  be,  a 
member  ,of  Christ,  that  so  he  may  more  and 
more^e  unia  Bjn,.aud  lead  a  holy  and  un- 
blamable life. 

.12,  Baptized:.  persQUB  do  not  attain  unto 
ihe  resuxrection  of^^the  dead  and  eternal  life 
in  virtue  simply  of  hcAj  baptism,  but  only 
Dn  the  condition,  that,  improving  the  grace 
of,.bapti^,,they  believe  from  the  heart  on 
Christ,  die  unto  un  4idly,  and  lead  a  holy 
life,  and  thus  realize  the.full  virtue  of  the 
incarnation  and  atonement 

13.  The  sacriunent  of  the  holy  supper,  is 
the.abiding  memorial  of  the.sacrifice  of^^nr 
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blessed  Saviour,  Jeens  Christ,  for  our  eins, 
upon  the  croaa;  the  seal  of  his  perpetual 
presence  in  the  church  by  the  Holy  Gho^t ; 
the  mystical  exhibition  of  his  one  offering  of 
himself  made  once,  but  of  force  always  to 

Siat  away  sin ;  the  pledge  of  his  undying 
ove  to  his  people,  and  the  bond  of  his  living 
union  and  fellowship  with  them  to  the  end 
of  time.  In  the  use  of  this  sacrament,  be- 
lieving communicants  do  not  only  commem- 
orate his  precious  death  as  the  one  hU-suIK- 
cient,  Ticarioua  sacrifice  for  their  sins,  but 
Christ  himself  also,  with  his  crucified  body 
and  shed  blood,  feeds  and  nourishes  tbelr 
Bouls  to  everlasting  life  ;  that  is,  by  this  visi- 
ble sign  and  pledge  he  assures  them  that 
they  are  really  partakers  of  his  true  body 
and  blood,  through  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Ghoat,  as  they  receive,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
body,  these  holy  tokens  in  remembrance  of 
him. 

14.  The  bread  and  wine  of  the  holy 
supper  are  not  transmuted  into  the  very  body 
and  very  Wood  of  Christ,  but  continue  to  be 
natural  bread  tmd  wine !  nor  is  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  consubstantial.  that  is,  in,  with, 
and  under  the  natural  bread  and  wine,  but 
the  sacramental  transaction  is  a  holymystery. 
in  which  the  full  life-giving  and  saving  virtue 
of  Christ,  mediated  through  his  humanity,  is 
really  present  by  the  supernatural  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  communicated  to  them 
who.  by  true  faith,  eat  and  drink  worthily, 
discerning  the  Lord's  body. 

15.  At  death  the  righteoua  pass  into  a 
State  of  joy  and  felicity  and  abide  in  rest  and 
peace  until  they  reatji  their  consummation 
of  redemption  and  bliss,  in  the  glorious  res- 
urrection of  the  last  day. 

16.  Theaecondadvent  of  Christ  to  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness,  will  complete  the 
objective  order  of  redemption,  and  also  the 
subjective  process  of  life  and  salvation  in 
his  body,  the  church  ;  when  the  last  enemy, 
which  is  death,  shall  be  destroyed;  when 
the  saints  shall  come  forth  from  the  dead  in 
the  fiitl  image  of  their  rfeen  Lord,  and  with 
Him  pass  into  heaven,'the  state  of  perfect 
blessedness,  and  the  wicked  shall  rise  to  the 
resurrection  of  eternal  damnation." 

On  points  of  doctrine  not  directly  connected 
with  the  foregoing  stalements,  Dr.  Gerhart 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  belief 
of  the  Reformed  Church. 

"  The  church  afftrms  that  the  person  of 
Christ  is  the  true  principle  of  sound  theol- 
ogy; that  Christianity  is  a  new  life,  that  the 


I  humanity  of  Christ  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  Christianity  j  that  the  Christian  church  is 
an  organic  continuation  in  time  and  space  ot 
the  life  powers  of  the  new  creation  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  [hat  the  covenant  is  an  order  or  in- 
stitution of  grace,  spiritual  and  real ;  that 
the  Bible  was  written  by  members  of  the 
church  under  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  that  private  judgment  is  subordinate 
to  the  general  judgment  of  the  church  as 
expressed  particularly  in  the  Ecumenical 
creeds ;  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  only 
form  of  faith  and  practice,  and  is  superior 
to  all  creeds  and  confessions  ;  that  the  indi- 
vidual comes  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  through  the  teaching 
of  the  church;  that  the  election  of  grace 
unto  life  is  efiectual  in  and  by  the  established 
economy  of  grace ;  that  justification  is  by 
an  act  of  faith  in  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ ;  and  consists  both  in  the  imputation 
and  impartation  of  Christ  and  his  righteous- 
ness ;  that  holy  baptism  is  the  sacrament  of 
regeneration,  regeneration  being  the  transi- 
tion from  the  state  of  nature  to  the  stale  of 
grace,  as  natural  birth  is  the  transition  to  the 
natural  world  ;  that  regeneration  succeeded 
by  conversion  and  sanetification  completes 
itself  in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  in- 
asmuch as  regeneration  and  salvation  pertain 
to  the  entire  man,  the  body  no  less  than  the 
soul ;  that  believers  only  hold  communion 
with  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  that  the 
ordinary,  divinely  ordained  means  of  grace 
are  adequate  to  all  the  needs  of  the  church 
and  the  world,  and  if  faithfiilly  used  do  not 
fell  to  promote  a  steady  and  vigorous  growth 
of  the  church  ;  that  although  the  church  of 
Eome  holds  many  articles  of  faith,  and  ap- 
proves and  perpetuates  many  eusioms  which 
are  not  warranted  by  the  S<Tiptures  and  are 
wrong,  she  is  nevertheless  a  part  of  the 
church  of  Christ ;  and  that  Protestantism  is 
a  historical  continuation  of  the  Church  Cath- 
olic in  a  new  and  higher  form  of  faith,  or- 
^nization,  and  practice." 

As  to  its  worihip  the  Reformed  Church 
was  originally  liturgical  and  though  extem- 
poraneous prayer  has  prevailed  during  the 
most  of  the  present  century  in  the  regular 
services  of  (he  Lord's  Day,  there  is  now  ft 
strong  tendency  to  revert  to  its  former  litur- 
gical service.  After  repeated  trials  and  the 
most  Cfireful  revision  and  modifications,  the 
sue  -essive  liturgical  committees  of  the  Gten- 
eral  and  Ihe  Eastern  Synods  have  perfected 
an  "Order  of  worship  (including  a  hturgy) 
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for  tlie  Reformed  Church"  whicli  waa  pub- 
lished in  1S66,  and  has  been  adopted  in  moat 
of  the  churches  of  the  Eastern  synod,  and 
in  some  of  those  of  the  "Western  synods.  It 
is  gaining  ground  and  will  probably  be  event- 
ually the  established  book  of  worship  for  the 
entire  church. 

The  government  of  the  church  is  strictly 
Presbyterian.  The  cotisistorg,  answering  to 
the  church  session,  is  composed  of  the  pas- 
tor, eldera  and  deacons.  Both  elders  and 
deacons  are  chosen  by  the  communicant 
members,  for  a  term  of  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  generally  two  years,  and  ordained  by 
laying  on  of  hands  and  installed.  When 
the  term  expires,  the  administrative  power 
ceases,  but  not  the  office.  If  reelected,  in- 
stallation is  repeated,  but  not  ordination. 
The  elassii  is  the  first  church  court  above 
the  church,  and  consists  of  the  ministers 
and  an  elder  &om  each  parish  within  a  givei 
district  The  classes  are  subject  to  thi 
synod,  which  is  composed  of  a  given  number 
of  ministers  and  elders,  chosen  by  four 
more  adjacent  classes.  The  synods  are  sub- 
ject to  the  General  Synod,  which  consista  of 
ministers  and  elders  chosen  by  all  the  classes 
of  the  churcl).  Appeals  to  the  General 
Synod  may  be  taken  from  any  of  the  lower 
church  courts.  Infant  baptism  is  taithfiilly 
and  universally  observed.  All  the  children 
and  youth  are  carefully  catechised  by  the 
pastor  once  in  two  weeks  or  oftener,  for  a 
period  of  from  three  to  nine  months  in  the 
year.  Catechamens  possessing  the  requisite 
qualifications  are,  after  examination  in  pres- 
ence of  the  elders,  received  into  the  full  com- 
munion of  the  church  by  the  rite  of  confli'm- 
ation.  The  holy  communion  is  commonly 
administered  twice  a  year,  and  in  many  of 
the  churches  four  times.  The  communicants 
receive  the  sacred  emblems  by  companies, 
standing  around  the  altar.  They  observe 
the  iestivais,  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Busier, 
^d  Whit-Sunday  with  much  solemnity. 

The  statistics  of  the  Refoimed  (German) 
Church  for  1870,  are  as  follows :  one  Gen- 
eral Synod ;  four  particular  synods,  viz :  the 
Eastern,  or  as  it  is  ofReialiy  celled,  "The 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  in  the  United 
States" ;  "  The  Synod  of  Ohio,  and  adjacent 
States" ;  "  The  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Northwest,"  and  the  ■'  Pitts- 
burg Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church" ; 
thirty  one  classes,  oifi  ministers,  1179  con- 
gregations, 217.911)  members,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, ouly   96,728  are   communicants,  the 


remainder  being  baptized  children  and  uncon- 
firmed members;  1'2,776  were  baptized, 
7,068  confirmed,  and  3,692  received  on  cer- 
tificate. The  number  of  Sunday  Schools 
reported  is  1,019,  and  of  Sunday  School 
scholars  49,960,  The  amount  of  benevolent 
contributions,  exclusive  of  those  for  congre- 
gational purposes,  was  $76,453.  There  are 
2  theological  seminaries,  one  at  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  with  4  professors,  and  28  students ;  the 
other  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  with  two  professors, 
and  20  students ;  a  mission  house  at  She- 
boygan, Wisconsin,  with  3  professors,  and  22 
students.  There  are  two  fully  oi^anized 
colleges,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  at  Lancas- 
ter, Fa,,  and  Heidelberg  College  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  There  are  also  sCTen  classical  insti- 
tutions, most  of  them  called  colleges,  five  of 
them  in  Pa.,  one  in  North  Carolina,  and  one 
in  Ohio ;  and  two  female  seminaries,  one  at 
Allentown,  Pa.,  the  other  at  Tyrconnell, 
Maryland.  They  have  eleven  periodicals, 
two  quarterly  (reviews),  four  weekly,  and 
one  semi-monthly  newspapers ;  a  monthly 
magazine,  and  three  monthly  Sunday  School 
papers.  There  are  two  printing  establish- 
ments, one  at  Philadelphia,  the  other  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


V.    METHODISTS, 

I.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtjech, 
No  denomination,  in  modern  times,  has 
id  so  rapid  a  growth  as  the  Methodists, 
umbering  in  its  various  divisions  over  two 
million  of  communicants,  and  having  an  ad- 
herent population  of  nearly  eight  millions,  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  Uie  first  Meth- 
odist society  was  organized  in  New  York 
City  in  176fi,  and  that  they  had  no  existence 
as  a  distinct  church  until  1784,  when  their 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  and 
with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  country,  was  formally  dissolved,  and 
Thomas  Coke,  who  had  received  ordination 
a  Supenntendenl  over  the  Methodist  so- 
cieties in  the  United  Stales  at  the  hand  of 
John  Wesley;  and  Francis  Asbury,  whom 
he  had  in  turn  ordwned  for  the  same  office, 
met  a  conference  of  the  Methodist  Societies 
at  Baltimore,  and  there  assumed  the  title  and 
position  of  "  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  .imerica."  This  act  was 
displeasing  to  Mr,  Wesley,  who  protested 
against  it  in  strong  terms,  and  Dr.  Coke, 
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who  subsequently  retarnetl  to  England,  nevei 
attempted  to  exercise  Episcopal  functions 
there.  Still  the  act  was  a  Judicious  one,  and 
led  to  the  more  rapid  development  of  the 
great  denomination  which  sprung  from  such 
small  be^nnings. 

The  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  been  one  of  almost  constant  suc- 
cess. There  have  been,  indeed,  secessions 
in  considerable  numbers  from  its  ranlis,  as 
there  have  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of 
Great  Britain,  and  some  of  these  seceding 
bodies  have  tiiemselves  attained  subsequently 
a  large  membership,  but '  the  seceders  have 
not  left  the  churcii  on  doctrinal  grounds  but 
on  different  views  of  church  polity  and  dis- 
cipline, 'f  hua  the  "  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal ChuTfh  "withdrew,  in  1787,  on  account 
of  the  prevailing  prejudice  against  persons 
of  color,  and  the  "  Zion  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,"  in  1820,  for  the  same 
reason.  The  "  ilethodist  Prolestant  Church" 
withdrew  in  1830,  on  account  of  differences 
in  regard  lo  the  episcopate  and  lay  repre- 
sentation. "  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Con- 
nection of  America "  seceded  in  1843,  in 
consequence  of  a  difference  of  views  on  slav- 
ery, temperance,  and  church  govemment 
"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South," 
by  fer  the  largest  of  the  separating  bodies, 
came  off  in  1814,  from  dissatis&ction  with 
the  action  of  the  general  Conference  of  that 
year,  requiring  Eev.  J.  O.  Andrew,  D,  D., 
one  of  the  bishops,  to  desist  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  episcopal  fiinctions  on  account  of 
his  being  a  slaveholder.  Since  1844  there 
have  been  several  secessions  of  small  num- 
bers of  churches  which  have  generally  be- 
come extinct  or  have  returned  to  the  church 
in  a  few  years.  The  Free  Methodists  still 
remain  separate,  basing  their  withdrawal  on 
their  desire  to  return  to  the  simplicity,  plain- 
ness, and  avoidance  of  display,  either  in  dress 
or  in  the  adornment  of  their  churches,  into 
which,  as  they  allege,  the  great  body  of 
Methodists  have  fallen.  The  marvelous 
growth  of  flie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  not  due  to  any  very  great  extent,  like  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  immigra- 
tion; considerable  numbers  of  Methodists 
have,  indeed,  come  here  from  Great  Britain. 
Ireland,  and  latterly  from  Germany  and 
Sweden  ;  but  many  of  these  have  gone  into 
Other  tJwugh  kindred  deiion;t  ations.  Its 
great  increase  has  been  due  to  the  earnest 
and  constant  labors  of  its  ministers,  local 
preachers,  and  class  leaders,  to  its  strong 
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spirit  of  propagandism,  and  to  ita  remarkable 
adaptation  as  a  religious  system,  to  pioneer 
life,  and  to  the  necessities  of  a  new  and  only 
partially  settled  country.  Its  triumphs  in 
the  western  states  have  been  very  great ;  in 
several  of  the  slates,  and  especially  in  Indiana 
and  Iowa,its  adherent  population  are  said  to 
constitute  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state.  Its  organization  for  the  pro- 
motion of  its  objects  is  very  efficient.  It  main- 
lams  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  and  within 
convenient  distance  of  each  other,  its  denom- 
inational journals,  owned  by  the  General 
Conference,  and  advocating  its  measures.  It 
has  aTiook  concern,  which,  after  paying  over 
one-third  of  its  capital  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  and  dividing  its  surplus 
profits  among  the  annual  conferences  for 
the  support  of  enfeebled  and  superannuated 
preachers,  and  the  widows  and  children  of 
those  who  have  died  in  the  ministry,  is  still 
the  largest  publishing  house  in  America, 
having  a  net  capital  of  $1,458,575,  and  as- 
sets to  the  amount  of  $2,649,549  in  1870. 
Every  itinerant  minister  is,  by  virtue  of  his 
position,  a  colporteur  and  propagandist  for 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  it^  publications. 
It  has  largely  engaged  in  the  Sunday  School 
work,  and  through  this  means  has  greatly 
increased  its  membership.  Its  camp  meet- 
ings, love  feasts,  classes,  and  other  means  of 
appealing  to  the  emotional  element  in  the 
nature  of  men,  attract  many  to  its  worship 
id  to  its  communion.  The  gradations  in 
its  ministerial  service  are  admirably  adapted 
to  promote  efficiency  in  its  ministjy.  The 
class-leader  in  charge  of  a  small  section  of  a 
church,  for  whose  spiritual  growth  and  wel- 
fare he  is  in  some  sense  responsible,  may,  if 
he  develops  superior  gifts  become  an  ex- 
horter;  the  eshorter  in  turn  may  develop 
local  preacher,  or  into  an  itinerant  or 
circuit  preacher,  passing  through  his  proba- 
tion of  the  diaconate ;  the  itinerant  can  look 
forward  to  becoming  a  presiding  elder  over 
the  churches  of  a  District ;  and  from  the 
ranks  of  these  come  the  editors  of  the  de- 
lational  journals,  the  maniigers  or 
agents  of  the  book  concern  and  its  branches, 
and  the  Bishops.  These  last  have  varied 
and  arduous  labors  to  perform,  and  are  hable 
break  down  from  over-woi'k.  They  have 
no  dioceses  like  the  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  filoravian  churches, 
'hut  are,  in  the  trae  sense  of  the  word,  bish- 
ips, — episcopoi, — overseers,  oJ  the  whole 
chui-ch.     They  visit  and  preside  over  th« 
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annual  conferences,  assign,  in  council  with 
the  presiding  elders,  to  the  itinerants  their 
charges,  visit  the  missionary  fields,  superin- 
tend and  manage,  in  coonection  with  (he 
other  officers,  the  Missionary,  Sunday  School, 
and  publishing  institutions  of  the  church,  and 
constitute,  either  singly  or  together,  a  high 
court  of  appeal — in  the  interim  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Quadrennial  Conference — in 
matters  of  church  polity  and  discipline,  and 
in  those  appertaining  to  the  property  or 
finances  of  the  church. 

The  college  of  bishops,  when  full,  has  now 
ten  members ;  but  since  the  Quadrennial 
Conference  of  1868,  three.  Bishops  Thom- 
son, Kingsley,ancl  Clark,  have  died,  and  two 
others  are  in  such  feeble  health  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  very  little  labor. 

The  following  statement  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  slightly 
abridged  from  a  declaration  of  their  doc- 
trines, made  by  R«v.  Abe!  Stevens,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  the  historian  of  Methodism,  and  one 
of  their  ablest  writers. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are  contained  in  twenty-five  articles, 
and  are  as  follows ;  I.  There  is  but  one 
living  and  tr'ue  God,  everlasting,  without 
body  or  parts,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness,  the  maker  of  alt  things  visible  and 
invisible.  And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead, 
there  ai-e  three  persons,  of  one  sulistance, 
power  and  eternity — the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  The  Son,  who  is 
the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eter- 
nal God,  of  ono  substance  with  the  Father, 
took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed 
Virgin ;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect  na- 
tures, that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  man- 
hood, were  joined  together  in  one  per.^on, 
never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ, 
very  God  and  very  man,  who  truly  suffered, 
was  cruoilied,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile 
his  Father  to  U3,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not 
only  for  original  guOt  but  also  for  the  actual 
sins  of  men.  3.  Christ  did  truly  rise  again 
from  the  dead,  and  took  again  his  body,  with 
all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of 
man's  nature,  wherewith  he  ascended  to 
heaven,  and  there  sitteth  until  he  return  to 
judge  all  men  at  the  last  day.  4.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory, 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  eter- 
nal God.  5.  The  holy  Scriptures  contain 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation;  so  that 
whatsoever  U  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be 


proved  thereby,  is  not  required  of  any  ninn, 
that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of 
faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to 
salvation.  By  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  do 
understand  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
and  Mew  Testaments  of  whose  authority  was 
never  any  doubt  in  the  church.  9.  The  Old 
Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New,  for 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ever- 
lasting life  is  oSered  to  mankind  by  Christ, 
who  is  the  only  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  being  both  God  and  man.  Wherefore 
they  are  not  to  be  heard  who  feign  that  the 
old  fethers  did  look  only  for  transitory  prom- 
ises. Although  the  law  given  from  Gfod  by 
Moses,  as  touching  ceremonies  and  riles,  doth 
not  bind  Christians,  nor  ought  the  civil  pre- 
cepts thereof  of  necessity  to  be  received  in 
any  commonwealth,  yet  notwithstanding,  no 
Christian  whatever  is  free  from  the  obedience 
of  tlie  commandments  which  are  called  moral. 
7.  Original  sin  standeth.  not  in  the  following 
of  Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,  but 
it  is  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man  that  is  naturally  engendered  of  the  off- 
spring of  Adam,  wliereby  man  is  very  &r 
gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  of  his 
own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  and  that  contin- 
ually. 8.  The  condition  of  man  after  the 
fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot  tiu'n  and 
prepare  himself,  by  his  own  natural  strength 
and  works,  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God ; 
wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good 
works,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  with- 
out the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing 
us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  work- 
ing with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will. 
9.  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God, 
only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings ;  wherefore,  that  we  are 
justified  by  failh  only,  is  a  most  wholesome 
doctrine  and  very  full  of  comfort.  10.  Al- 
though good  works  which  are  the  fruits  of 
faith,  and  follow  after  justification,  cannot 
put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity 
of  God's  judgments,  yet  are  they  pleasmg 
and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and  spring 
out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch  that 
by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently 
known  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit. 
11.  Voluntary  works,  beside,  over  and  above 
Giod's  commandments,  cannot  be  taught  with- 
out arrogance  and  impiety.  For  by  them 
men  do  declare  that  they  do  not  only  render 
to  God  as  much  as  they  are  bound  ti)  do,  but 
they  do  mo.'e  lor  his  sake  than  of  bounden 
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duty  is  required  ;  whereas  Christ  aaith  plton- 
ly :  When  ye  have  done  all  that  is  com- 
manded you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  serv- 
ants. 12.  Not  every  sm  willingly  committed 
after  justification  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  unpardouable.  Wherefore  the 
grant  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  fes 
fiuch  as  fall  into  sin  after  justification ;  after 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  we  may 
Bill  into  sin,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  rise 
again  and  amend  ourselves.  And  therefore 
they  are  to  be  condemned  who  say  they  can 
no  more  ain  as  long  as  they  live  here,  or  deny 
the  place  of  fbi^iveness  to  such  as  truly  re- 
pent. 

IS.  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  con- 
gregation of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure 
Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacra^ 
meats  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance  in  nil  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same. 

14.  The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  pur 
gafory,  pardon,  worshipping  and  adoration  as 
well  of  images  as  of  relics,  and  also  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  ia  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented 
and  ground-  d  upon  no  warrant  of  Scripture, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God. 

1 5.  It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
church,  to  have  public  prayers  in  the  church, 
or  to  administer  the  sacraments,  in  a  tongue 
not  understood  by  the  people, 

16.  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  are 
not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's 
profession,  but,  rather,  they  are  certain  signs 
of  grace,  and  Gotl's  good  will  toward  us,  by 
the  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and 
doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  him.  There  are 
two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord 
in  the  gospel ;  that  is  to  say,  baptism  and 
the  supper  of  the  Lord.  Those  five  com- 
monly called  sacraments ;  that  is  to  say,  con- 
firmation, penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and 
extreme  unction,  cannot  be  counted  for  sac- 
raments of  the  gospel,  being  such  as  have 
partly  grown  out  of  the  corrupt  following  of 
the  apostles,  and  partly  are  states  of  life  al- 
lowed in  the  Scriptures,  but  yet  have  not 
the  like  nature  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  because  they  have  not  any  visible 
sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God.  The 
sacraments  were  not  ordsuned  of  Christ  to  be 
gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried  about,;  but  that 
we  should  duly  use  them.  And  in  snch  only 
as  worthily  receive  the  same,  they  have  a 
wholesome  effect  or  operation ;  but  they  that 


receive  them  unworthily,  purchase  to  them- 
selves condemnation,  as  St.  Paul  sailh,  1 
Cor.  si :   29. 

17.  Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profes- 
sion, and  mark  of  difference,  whereby  Chris- 
tians are  distinguished  from  others  that  are 
not  baptized,  but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regen- 
eration, or  the  new  ^irth.  The  baptism  of 
young  children  is  to  be  retained  in  the  Churcii. 

18.  The  supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only 
a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to 
have  among  themselves  one  to  the  other,  but 
rather  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by 
Christ's  death ;  insomuch  that  to  such  as 
rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the 
same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  the  par- 
taking of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine 
which  we  drink  is  a  partaking  of  the  blooi 
of  Christ.  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change 
of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
supper  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy 
Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture,  oveilhroweth  the  naturp  of  a 
sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many 
superstitions.  The  body  of  Christ  is  given 
and  taken  in  theaupper,on'y  after  a  heavenly 
and  spiritual  manner ;  and  the  means  where- 
by the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  taken 
in  the  supper,  is  faith.  The  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper, was  not  by  Christ's  ordin- 
ance reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or 
worshipped. 

19.  The  eup  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied to  the  lay,  people,  for  both  the  parts  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  by  Christ's  ordinance  and 
commandment,  ought  to  be  administered  lo 
all  Christians  alike. 

20.  The  offering  of  Christ,  once  made,  is 
that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation  and  sat- 
isfaction tor  all  the  eins  of  the  whole  world, 
both  original  and  actual,  and  there  is  none 
other  satislaclion  for  sin  but  that  alone. 
Wherefore  the  sacrifice  of  masses,  in  the 
which  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  priest  doth 
offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to 
have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  is  a  blasphe- 
mous table  and  dangerous  deceit. 

21.  The  ministers  of  Christ  are  not  com- 
manded by  God's  law  either  to  vow  the  state 
of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage  j 
therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for  aU  other 
Christians,  to  marry  at  their  own  discretion, 
as  they  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve  best 
to  godliness. 

22.  It  is  not  necessary  that  rites  and  cere- 
monies should  in  all  places  be  the  same,  or 
exactly  alike,  for  they  have  been  always  dif- 
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ferent,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  the 
diversity  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  maa- 
ners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against 
God's  Word.  Whosoever,  through  his  pri- 
vate judgment,  willingly  and  purposely  doth 
openly  break  the  rites  and  ceremouies  of  the 
ehiirch  to  which  he  belongs  which  are  not 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  are  or- 
dained and  approved  by  common  authority, 
ought  to  he  rebuked  openly,  that  others  may 
fear  to  do  the  like,  as  one  that  otfendeth 
against  the  common  order  of  the  church,  and 
woundeth  the  consciences  of  weak  brethren. 
Every  particular  church  may  ordain,  change 
or  abolish  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  that  all 
things  may  be  done  to  edification. 

23.  The  president,  the  Congress,  the  Gen- 
e.-al  Assemblies,  the  Governor,  the  Couneila 
of  State,  as  the  delegates  of  the  people,  are 
the  rulers  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
according  to  the  division  of  power  made  to 
themby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  constitutions  of  their  respective 
states.  And  the  said  states  are  a  sovereign 
and  independent  nation  and  ought  not  to  be 
subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 

24.  The  riches  and  goods  of  Christians 
are  not  common,  as  touching  the  right,  title, 
and  possession  of  the  same,  as  some  do  falsely 
boast.  Notwithstanding,  every  man  ought, 
of  such  things  as  he  possesseth,  liberally  to 
give  alms  to  the  poor,  according  to  his  ability. 

2a.  As  we  confess  that  vain  and  rash 
swearing  is  forbidden  Chrisliaii  men,  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  James  his  apos- 
tle, so  we  judge  that  the  Christian  religion 
dofh  not  prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may  swear 
when  the  magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of 
faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  according  to 
th  p  ph  t's  teaching,  '  in  justice,  judgment, 
a  d  t    th    ' 

It  p  oper  to  notice  that  as  the  Metho 
d  t  h  h,  founded  by  Wesley,  was  really 
a  If  h  t  fix)m  the  Church  of  England, 
m  h  f  the  phraseology  of  these  articles  is 
taken  from  the  doctrinal  standards  of  that 
Church. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  church  resides 
in  its  General  Conference,  which  meeta  every 
four  years,  and  to  which  the  72  annual  con- 
ferences are  subject.  This  General  Confer- 
ence has  hitherto  been  composed  of  clerical 
delegates  appointed  by  the  several  Annual 
Conferences.  The  General  Conference  of 
1872  will,  however,  have  a  proportion  of  lay 
delegates,  m  do  now  the  Annual  Conferences ; 
lay  representation  having  been  approved  by 


two-thirds  vote  of  the  membership  in  1809. 
after  having  agitated  the  church  more  or  less 
for  forty  years,  and  having  been  the  basis  of 
one  or  two  secessions.  The  General  Con- 
ference governs  and  controls  the  entire 
Church,  but  is  restricted  by  its  constitution 
on  certain  points  relative  to  its  doctrines, 
polity,  and  distribution  of  its  fmids. 

Th>^  Annual  Conferences  consist  of  all  the 
traveling  preachers,  deacons,  and  presiding 
elders  of  a  certain  portion  of  countiy,  usually 
comprising  several  districts,  each  imder  the 
charge  of  a  presiding  elder.  There  are  now 
also  admitted  to  these  conferences  delega- 
tions of  Ihe  laity  equal  in  number  to  the 
clerical  representation.  Each  conference  is 
presided  over  by  a  bishop.  The  main  busi- 
ness transacted  at  these  conferences  is  the 
admission  and  ordination  of  preachers  ;  an 
examination  of  the  character  and  official  ad- 
ministration of  the  ministers  belonging  to 
the  Conference;  a  review  of  the  missionary, 
educational,  and  publishing  interests ;  the 
apportionment  of  the  Conference  funds  to 
infirm  and  superannuated  preachers,  and  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  such  within  the 
Conference;  and  the  assignment  of  tlie  min- 
isters to  their  several  stations  and  circuits 
for  the  year  ensuing.  In  each  distriot  therei 
is  held  a  quarterly  conference,  composed  of 
the  traveling  and  local  ministers,  the  exhort- 
ers,  stewards,  class-leaders,  and  superiatend- 
ants  of  Sunday  Schools.  These  conferences 
are  presided  over  by  the  presiding  elder  of 
the  district,  and  manage  the  details  of  local 
interests  connected  with  the  stations  or  cir- 
cuits ;  serve  as  courts  of  appeal  in  the  trial 
of  church  members ;  grant  licenses  to  preach, 
and  recommend  suitable  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Annual  Conference.  The 
theory  of  the  itinerancy  iti  the  Methodist 
church  as  defined  by  Wesley,  was,  that  it 
incited  the  preachers  to  a  greater  measure 
of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  as  they  addressed 
new  congregations  so  often ;  that  it  made 
the  congregations  or  churches  more  attentive 
to  the  gospel  and  less  attached  (o  the  per- 
sons of  those  who  proclaimed  it;  that  by 
this  method  of  distributing  the  various  classes 
of  gifts  the  smaller  and  poorer  locations  were 
sure  of  rticeiving  a  share  of  the  best  gifte  of 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  deprived; 
and  that,  not  being  influenced  by  local  at- 
tachments, the  preachers  would  be  better 
fitted  to  act  as  pioneers  on  the  ft'ontiers, 
where,  otherwise,  they  might  be  less  willing 
to  go.     In  its  practical  working  other  advan  • 
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tages  and  disadvantages  have  been  developed; 
8n4  while  in  a  new  section  of  country,  it 
proves  successful  and  has  accomplished  great 
go"d,  it  is  every  year  becoming  more  dis- 
tasteful to  the  clergymen  and  churches  in 
the  more  densely  populated  portions  of  the 
coHntry.  In  the  cities  and  largi-r  towns  the 
circuit  feature  has  almost  entirely  disap 
peared  ;  the  ministers  are  pastors  of  single 
churches,  the  only  difference  being  that  their 
atay  is  limited  with  a  single  church.  This 
limit  was  formerly  two  years,  but  the  Con- 
ference of  1868  made  it  three  years.  The 
more  eloquent  and  popular  preachers,  how 
ever,  often  manage  to  evado  this  limit  by 
Gecuring  an  appointment  in  the  same  city  in 
some  diflerent  capacity,  which  will  allow 
them  to  remain  m  practical  pastors  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  are  attached.  Wiih 
indolent  and  half  educated  ministers  it  is 
alleged  that  the  itinerancy  encourages  idle 
ness,  as  it  renders  any  considerable  study,  be- 
yond the  preparation  of  plans  of  sermons  for 
the  first  year  or  two  years,  unnecessary  ;  but 
the  Melhodist  ministry  has  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  drones.  To  be  eligible  to  full  con- 
nection in  an  annual  Conference  and  the 
office  of  deacon,  a  preacher  must  have  trav- 
eled two  years  as  a  probationer  and  stood 
suitable  examinations.  He  is  eligible  to 
elders'  or  ministers'  orders  after  two  years 
fiirther  service  and  another  examination. 
Preachers — L  e.,  licensed  exhorters  and  dea- 
cons— are  not  authorized  to  baptize  or  ad- 
minister the  Lord's  Supper.  Elders  or  min- 
isters are  ordained  by  the  bishops,  and  mny 
administer  all  tlie  ordinances.  Stewards  are 
persons  chosen  by  (he  Quarterly  Conferences 
to  take  charge  of  and  disburse  all  funds  col- 
lected for  the  poor,  the  support  of  the  minis- 
try, and  sacramental  purposes.  Cla^s-leaders 
are  appointed  by  the  ministers ;  their  duty 
is  to  see  all  the  members  of  their  respective 
classes  once  a  week,  to  leam  their  spiritual 
condition,  and  to  receive  their  contributions 
for  church  purposes.  Classes  usually  con- 
sist of  twelve  or  more  persons. 

The  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  1870,  were  as  follows:  Bishops 
85  travelling  preachers,  9,193;  local  preach- 
ers, 11,404;  total  preachers,  21,234;  mem- 
bers in  full  connection,  1,173,099;  members 
on  probation,  194,035;  total  lay  members, 
1,367,134;  adult  baptisms,  66,481;  infent 
baptisms,  50,453;  total  baptisms,  116,934; 
number  of  churches,  13.373;  number  of  par- 
sonages, 4,179  J  valueof  church  ediiices,  $52,- 


614,591;  value  of  parsonages,  $7,293,513; 
number  of  Sunday  schools,  16.912;  number 
of  Sunday  school  teachers,  189,412;  number 
of  Sunday  school  scholars,  1,221,393 ;  amount 
of  benevolent  colJectiona,  (aside  from  church 
expenses,)  $967,862. 

II.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  CHtTRCR, 
South.  This  body  seceded  from  the  "Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church"  in  1844,  on  the 
following  grounds :  It  was  well  known  that 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism, 
was  opposed  to  slavery,  declaring  it  to  be 
"  the  sum  of  all  villanies  ;"  but  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  having  a  large  mem- 
bership in  the  Southern  states,  had  grown 
las  on  the  subject,  and  as  for  many  years 
there  was  very  little  agitation  on  the  ques- 
tion, many  slaveholders  became  members 
and  a  considerable  number  ministers  of  the 
church.  In  1b28,  one  of  these  latter,  known 
to  be  a  slaveholder,  was  sent  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to   the   British  Wesleyan    Conference.     In 

1840,  the  Gieneral  Conference  declared  by 
formal  resolution,  that  "the  mere  ownership 
of  slave  property,  in  states  or  territories 
where  the  laws  do  not  admit  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy 
fieedom,  constitutes  no  legal  barrier  to  the 
election  or  ordination  of  ministers  to  the 
various  grades  of  office  known  in  the  ministry 
of  the  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."      In 

1841,  however,  the  feeling  of  opposition  to 
slavery  began  to  be  renewed  in  the  General 
Conference,  which  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  and  proceedings  not  assuming  judicial 
form,  and  unaocompanied  with  any  regular 
impeachment,  were  instituted  against  Eev. 
James  0.  Andrew,  D.  D.,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  bishops  since  1832,  a  citizen  of  Geor- 
gia, who  had  married  a  lady  possessing  many 
slaves.  These  proceedings,  after  a  protracted 
debate,  were  terminated  by  an  act  passed  by 
a  majority  of  the  Conference  requiring  the 
bishop  to  desist  from  his  •fimctions,  on  ac- 
count of  this  connection  with  slavery.  There- 
upon the  representatives  of  thirteen  of  the 
thirty-three  annual  conferences  of  which  the 
church  was  then  composed,  (being  those  em- 
braced in  the  slaveholding  states,)  presented 
a  declaration  which  set  forth  their  solenm 
conviction  that  a  continuance  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Conference  over  the 
annual  conferences  thus  represented,  would 
he  inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the 
Methodist  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
The  declaration  was  accompanied  by  a  for. 
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mal  protest  against  the  action  of  the  major- 
ity io  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  and  thus  led  to 
tiie  adoption  by  the  Geuerat  Conference  of 
a  plan  of  separation,  according  to  which 
there  was  coTitemplated  an  amicable  aijjust- 
ment  of  boundary  lines,  and  a  fair  division 
of  property,  should  the  annual  conferences 
in  the  slaveholding  states  find  it  necessary 
to  unite  in  an  ecclesiastical  connection  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  North,  The  church 
in  the  South  arid  South-west,  in  primary  as- 
semblies, and  in  quarterly  a'ld  annual  con- 
ferences, sustained  the  declaration  of  the 
delegates,  and  measures  wore  immediately 
adopted  fcr  the  assembling  of  a  convention. 
This  was  held  in  May,  1S45,  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  Acting  under  the  provisions  of  the 
plan  of  separation,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
formal  instructions  of  the  annual  conferences, 
the  convention  dissolved  the  jurisdiction  of 
tlie  General  Conference  over  the  conferences 
there  represented,  and  created  a  separate 
ecclesiasdcal  connection  under  the  title  of 
"The  Methodist  P^piscopal  Church,  South." 
The  first  Gieneral  Conference  of  this  organ- 
ization was  held  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1046, 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  arranging  a]l 
the  details  for  the  separation,  and  owing  to 
the  repudiation  of  the  plan  of  separation 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  ''Aletho- 
dist  Episcopal  Church"  in  1848,  the  division 
of  the  property  of  the  Book  concern,  pro 
rata,  was  only  accomplished  after  a  lawsuit 
in  1858.  In  1845  the  statistics  of  the 
MethodistEpiscopal Church,  South, were:  5 
bishops,  13  annual  conferences,  1,384  trav- 
eling preachers,  90  superannuated  preachers, 
2,550  local  preachers,  330,710  white  mem- 
bers, 124,811  colored  members,  2,978  In- 
dians; total  462,428.  Tliis  was  almost  one- 
half  of  the  whole  membership  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  before  the  division. 
In  1859,  there  were  six  bishops,  24  annual 
preachers,  1,661  traveling  preachers,  5,177 
local  preachers, .  511,601  white  members, 
197,348  colored  members,  4,':^36  Indians; 
total,  721,Ui!3.  They  continued  to  increase 
until  the  war,  when  they  lost  a  large  number 
of  their  colored  members,  who  preferred 
the  African  oiganizations,  and  after  the 
emancipation  proclamation,  and  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  XlVth  and  XVth  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
basis  on  which  they  had  made  their  aepara- 
tion  was  removed.  The  twenty-seven  years 
of  separate  organization  have  however,  made 
them   indisposed   for   a  reunion,  and   they 


repel  oil  overtures  looking  Io  such  a 
with  considerftble  bitterness.  Their  doctrinal 
views  are  identical  with  those  of  the  "  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,"  and  there  is  no 
difference  in  their  polity  or  discipline.  They 
have  now  when  the  board  ot  bishops  is  full, 
nine,  but  Bifihop  Andrew  having  recently 
deceased,  there  are  but  eight  now  acting; 
there  are  30  conferences,  2,646  traveling 
and  187  superannuated  preachers,  4,753 
local  pteaehers,  510,820  white  members, 
19,616  colored  members,  (only  one  tenth  of 
what  they  bad  in  1820,)  3,149  Indians;  a 
total  of571,-i41. 

Ill,  and  IV.  The  two  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chtjeches.  The  A.  M. 
E.  Church  proper,  and  the  ^on  A.  M,  E, 
Church  may  perhaps  with  jiropriety  be  con- 
sidered together,  inasmuch  as  overtures  are 
now  pending  for  their  consolidation.  Both 
prolt:3s  to  be  identical  in  their  doctrinal 
views  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  their  polity  and  government  differ  but 
slightly.  The  first  has  bishop^",  bnt  permits 
lay  representation  to  a  limited  extent  in  its 
General  Conference  from  the  ranks  of  tlie 
local  preachers,  and  gives  in  its  annual  con- 
ferences equal  privileges  to  the  travel  ng  and 
local  preachers.  The  Zion  Church  has  no 
bishops,  but  general  superintendents  in  their 
place,  elet-ted  every  four  years.  Its  General 
Conference  is  composed  of  all  the  traveling 
ministers  in  the  connection,  but  no  lay  dele- 
gation is  allowed.  An  African  church  se- 
ceded in  1787,  under  the  name  of  the  Bethel 
Africttu  M.  E.  Church,  but  this  was  subse- 
quently absorbed  into  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  In  1816,  however,  some  of  the 
more  eminent  of  the  colored  Methodist 
ministers  belieyng  that  they  could  be  fieer 
and  more  ustful  in  a  fe[jaraie  communion, 
called  a  convention  in  Philadelphia,  and 
organized  the  "African  Meihodbt  Episcopal 
Church.  Its  growth  has  been  moderate 
but  steady  unlil  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion in  1863,  which  has  led  to  a  great  in- 
crease in  its  membership.  It  has  now  ten 
conference*,  seven  bishops,  over  600  travel- 
ing and  1200  local  preachers,  586  churches, 
200,000  communicants,  over  500  Sunday 
Schools,  and  more  than  1200  day  schools. 
Its  adherent  population  is  not  less  than  600,- 
000.  The  property  of  the  Church,  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  church  edifices,  exceeds  four 
million  dollar-.  It  owns  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity, near  Xenia,  Green  Co.,  Ohio,  and 
four  seminaries  of  a  high  class  at  Baltimore, 
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Md. ;  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Alleghany,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, I'h.  Tliey  have  a  Book  concern  at 
Philadelphia,  and  issue  a  weekly  and  a  month- 
ly religious  periodical. 

The  '^African,  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Ohurch"  seceded  fiom  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chiirch  in  182>i,  and  held  ib^  first  annual 
conference  in  N«w  York,  in  1821.  lis  se- 
ceaaion  was  in  conaeqnence  of  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  In  regaril  to  church  govern- 
ment Its  growth  was  slow  until  the 
when  it  shared  with  the  African  M 
Church,  in  tne  large  influx  of  colored  Meth- 
odi-ts  previously  coniiected  with  the  church 
south,  and  in  a  very  large  accession  of  new 
converts.  Being  very  much  straitened  for 
means  for  the  support  of  their  schools  and 
churches  just  after  thtt  war,  they  appealed 
Congregationalista,  to  Unitarians,  and 
Friends  for  assistance,  and  received  a  consid- 
erable amount  from  each.  They  had  ex- 
pected to  consummate  a  union  with  the 
African  M.  E.  CImrch  in  1868,  but  from 
Bome  cause  ttie  union  has  been  delayed,  but 
will  probalily  be  completed  in  1872.  They 
have  six  general  superintendents  (answering 
to  bishops,  but  elected  for  four  years),  694 
traveling  and  about  1301)  looiil  preachers, 
nearly  700  churches,  and  about  164,000 
members. 

V.  The  Evangelical  Association, 
called  also  Albright  Methodists,  from  the 
nxme  of  th'ir  fbimder,  is  an  ecclesiastical 
body  of  great  energy  and  activity,  which 
took  its  rise  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  about 
1790,  from  the  labors  of  Rev,  Jacob  Albright, 
a  German  Methodist  minister,  who  sought 
to  promote  a  religious  relbrm  among  the 
Germans  of  that  region.  It  was  not  organ- 
ized as  a  church  till  about  1800,  when  Mr. 
Albright  was  unanimously  elected  and  or- 
dained as  their  pastor  and  bishop. 

Sixteen  years  lat«r  they  had  become  so 
numerous  as  to  organize  a  general  confer- 
ence. For  the  first  thirty  years  of  their 
existence,  the  Evangelical  Association  met 
with  violent  opposition,  but  since  1830  it  has 
made  rapid  progress.  In  doctrines  and 
theology  the  association  is  substantially  one 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and 
its  mode  of  worship  and  usages  are  essen- 
lially  methodisric ;  in  its  church  government 
it  has  a  General  Conference  meeting  every 
four  years,  and  constituting  its  highest  legis- 
lative and  judicial  authority.  The  General 
Conference  elects  its  bishops  for  four  years  ;  i 
they  may  be  re-elected,  but  if  not,  hold  no  I 


higher  rank  or  privilege  than  an  elder  after 
thair  term  of  service  is  expired  The  annual 
conferences  elect  their  presiding  elders  for 
the  same  term,  and  these  return  to  the  itm- 
erancy  at  the  expiiation  ot  (heir  term  of 
service.  There  aie  aUo  quarterly  coiifei- 
ences,  in  which  a  lay  delegation  is  allowed, 
but  not  in  the  Annual  or  General  Confer- 
ences. The  stftti^ics  of  the  "Evangelical 
As?ociati(in"  in  1869  were  as  follows  Two 
bishops,  fourteen  annual  conferences,  708 
churches,  fiOO  itinerant,  and  ^77  local  preacli- 
ers,  65,(;91  members,  863  Sunday  Schools, 
with  45,175  scholars,  153  mission  stations 
in  America,  and  Europe  (  a  full  complement 
of  Missionary,  Sunday  School,  Tract,  and 
Charitable  societies,  a  publishing  house  at 
Cleveland ;  four  periodicals,  a  college,  an 
orphan  institution,  several  seminaries,  207 
parsonages,  and  church  properly  to  the  value 
of  about  $2,000,000. 

VI.  The  "  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,"  an  organization  which  was  form- 
ed of  seceders  from  the  **  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church"  in  1830,  the  secession  being 
based  on  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  wi^ 
the  Episcopate,  and  the  reftisal  of  lay  repre- 
sentation. In  doctrinal  views,  they  accept 
the  standards  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  have  no  bishops.  Their  gene- 
ral conference,  which  meets  once  in  seven 
years,  and  is  composed  of  one  ministerial  and 
one  lay  delegate  for  every  thousand  commu- 
nicants, is  the  governing  body ;  and  in  the 
interim  of  its  sessions,  its  president  and  the 
officers  of  the  different  committees  and  soci- 
eties created  by  it,  eiercise  administrative 
authority  to  a  limited  extent.  The  annual 
conferences,  composed  of  ministers  only, 
elect  their  own  presidents,  and  possess  au- 
thority within  their  own  bounds.  Its  quar- 
terly conferences,  exhorters,  class-leaders, 
stewards,  etc.,  are  copied  after  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  pattern.  The  church  had  in  1870 
423  itinerant,  and  about  860  local  preachers, 
nearly  900  churches,  and  about  72,000  com- 
municants.   It  does  not  seem  to  be  growing, 

statistics  in  1858  were  considerably 
larger  than  these  figures.  It  has  seven  col- 
legiate institutions,  three  of  them  for  females; 
two  other  literary  institutions ;  small  book 
concerns  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  four  periodicals. 

VII.  "  The  Methodist  Church,"  is  an- 
other branch  of  the  Methodist  family,  of 
which  we  only  know  that  it  reported  in  1870 
624  preachers,  and   49,030  membere.     Its 
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doctrines  are  probably  not  different  from 
those  of  the  other  Methodist  bodies ;  it  has, 
we  believe,  no  bishops, 

VIII.  "The  Wesley ak  Methodist 
CONNBCTCON  OF  AMERICA,"  was  organized 
in  1843,  and  composed  mainly  of  seceders 
from  the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 
The  Beceders  were  strongly  opposed  to  slav- 
ery, and  desiroua  of  having  the  church  purg- 
ed from  it ;  they  were  also  ardent  temper- 
ance men,  and  hostile  to  all  tratfic  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  beverage.  The  "  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,"  which  subsequently 
took  advanced  grounds  on  both  these  sub- 
jects, was  not  at  this  time  willing  to  do  so, 
and  disciplined  its  members  who  urged  it. 
The  consequence  was  the  organization  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  of  Amer- 
ica, at  Utica,  May  31,  1843.  Their  doc- 
trines are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  except  two  rules  of 
morality,  one  excluding  from  church  mem- 
bership and  Christian  fellowship  all  who 
buy  or  sell  men,  women,  or  children,  with 
intent  to  enslave,  or  hold  them  as  slaves,  or 
claim  that  it  is  right  to  do  so ;  and  the  other, 
excluding  from  membership  or  fellowship 
all  who  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  or  use  intox- 
icating liquors,  or  ia  any  way,  intentionally 
and  knowingly,  aid  others  so  to  do,  except 
for  mechanical,  chemical,  or  medicinal  pur- 
poses. In  its  church  government,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Connection  is  democratic,  holding  to 
complete  ministerial  equality  and  the  power 
of  each  church  to  act  for  itselt  They  have 
an  equal  representation  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men in  their  general  conference,  and  these 
are  elected  by  the  annua!  conferences  which 
are  composed  of  all  the  ministers  and  . 
equal  number  of  laymen  in  their  sevei 
geographical  bounds.  They  do  pot  seem 
have  increased  since  tlae  war,  numbering 
only  250  mmisters,  and  about  20,000  t 
municants  in  1870,  against  300  ministers, 
and  20,000  members  in  1858.  They  have 
two  collegiate  institutions,  one  at  St.  Louis, 
Jackson  Co.,  Mich.,  the  other — the  Illinois 
Institute — at  Wheaton,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illin- 
ois, They  have  also  one  newspaper,  "J%e 
Trm  Wedeyan." 

IX.  The  Free  Methouists  are  the  lat- 
est seceders  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  They  profess  to  have  left  it  on  th( 
ground  of  its  increasing  formalism  and  eon^ 
formity  to  .worldly  customs  and  fashions  ir 
dress,  and  in  the  construction,  adornment, 
and  music  of  the  churches.     They  advocate 


return  to  the  early  plainness 

e  avoidance  of  all  ornaments  and  jewelry, 
and  the  simplicity  and  bareness  of  architects 
ure  which  characterized  the  early  Metho- 
dists and  their  houses  of  worship.  With 
this  they  also  desire  to  restore  the  ancient 
zeal,  fervor,  and  earnestness  of  the  immedi- 
ate followers  of  Wesley  and  his  successors. 
Thoy  number  about  one  hundred  ministers, 
and  perhaps  7,000  communicants,  and  have  a 
newspaper-r-  The  Free  Methodist — edited 
with  a  good  deal  of  zeal  and  spirit, 

X,  The  Primitive  Methodist  Church 
a  branch  of  the  church  of  the  same  name 
Great  Britain,  but  has  not  attained  to  any 

very  considerable  numbers  here ;  its  mem- 
bers being  mostly  immigrants  who  had  been 
connected  with  it  beibre  migrating  to  this 
country.  In  England  it  oiiginated  in  1807, 
in  a  secession  from  the  Wesleyans,  oa 
grounds  of  polity;  the  seceders  desiring  to 
maintain  camp  meetings,  house  to  house  vis- 
itation and  religious  outdoor  services,  and 
the  employment  of  female  preachers  to  some 
extent,  with  a  view  to  reach  the  lower  and 
more  depraved  classes,  and  the  Wesleyans 
declining  to  sanction  any  such  movements. 
The  Primitive  Methodists,  like  the  Free 
Methodists,  are  very  zealous  and  earnest. 
Their  doctrines  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
Wesley ;  but  in  church  government  they  are 
democratic,  having  no  bishops,  and  in  their 
conferences,  have  two  lay  delegates  for  every 
minister.  They  number  in  the  United  States 
about  20  itinerant,  and  35  or  40  local 
preachers,  nearly  40  churches,  and  a  mem- 
bership of  about  2,200. 

XI,  The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Method- 
ists are  not  a  numerous  body  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  only  Methodists  in  their 
church  polity  and  government,  their  doc- 
trinal views  being  more  Calvinistic  than 
Arminian,  and  assimilating  in  this  respect  to 
the  Congregational  ists,  or  to  the  Calvinistic 
portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. They  were  m  England  an  outgrow^i 
of  the  labors  of  Whitfield  and  his  successors. 
Indirectly,  they  were  also  a  result  of  the 
organization  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connex- 
ion, with  which  their  doctrinal  views  fully 
corresponded.  In  the  United  States  they 
are  found  principally  among  the  Welsh,  and 
some  efforts  to  organize  other  churches,  as 
Congregational  Methodists,  i,  e,,  with  Cal- 
vinistic doctrines,  and  Methodist  polity  and 
government,  have  proved  iaiiures,  th» 
churches  either  becoming  wholly  Congrega- 
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tional,  or  joining  some  of  the  Methodist 
sects.  The  Welsh  CaJviniatic  Methodists 
number  probably  not  more  than  3,000  com- 
municants. 

XII.  United  Brbthebn  in  Christ,  or 
Gt:RMAN  Mbthodists.  This  denomination, 
though  not  properly  Methodists  in  name,  are 
jet  so  far  in  unison  with  tiiem  in  doctrines 
and  polity,  that  they  come  more  appropri- 
ately under  the  ciiissification  of  Methodists 
than  any  other.  The  "  United  Brethren  in 
Christ"  owe  their  origin  to  the  labors  of 
Philip  James  Otterbein,  a  native  of  Dillen- 
burg,  Germany,  bom  June  4,  1726,  and  or- 
dained to  the  mmistry  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  at  Herboro,  Germany,  in 
1749.  He  was  sent  to  America  as  a  mis- 
sionary by  the  Synod  of  Holland  in  17a2, 
and  settled  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Not 
long  after  his  arrival  he  became  convinced 
that  he  was  a  stranger  to  vital  godliness,  and 
ere  long  experienced,  as  he  believed,  a 
(change  of  heart.  He  very  soon  began  to 
manifest  his  zeal  by  institutmg  meetings  dur- 
ing the  week  for  prayer  and  religious  con- 
ference, and  finding  that  the  region  round 
about  was  in  a  condition  of  great  spiritual 
destitution  he  made  long  preachmg  tours, 
and  held  what  were  called  "  great  meetings  " 
in  barns  and  groves  throughout  that  region, 
his  labors  being  attended  with  great  success. 
Persons  who  had  experienced  a  change  of 
heart,  whatever  their  ecclesiastical  relations, 
were  invited  to  take  a  part  in  these  meet- 
ings, and  among  those  who  accepted  the  in- 
vitation was  Martin  Boehm,  a  Meniionite 
preacher  of  great  zeal  and  earnestness.  At 
the  close  of  one  of  Boehm's  most  effective 
sermons  Otterbein  rose,  and  embracing  him 
exclaimed :  "  We  are  brethren !"  The  name 
of  United  Brethren  in  Christ  was  adopted 
bytheirfollowers  from  this  time.  Otterbein 
and  Boehm  labored  together  for  more  than 
fifty  years ;  and  what  at  first  seemed  a  revival 
in  the  different  churches  gradually  became 
agglomerated  into  a  distinct  denomination, 
with  its  hundreds  of  preaehers,  called  for  the 
most  part  from  the  working  classes,  and  ex 
ercising  their  gifts  at  first  as  lay  preachers 
and  subsequently  licensed  and  ordained  by 
the  leaders  or  by  some  of  those  whom  they 
had  set  apart  for  the  ministry.  At  Otter- 
bein's  death,  in  1813,  the  "  Brethren  "  were 
already  a  large  and  influential  body ;  they 
have  since  increased  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity, and  adopting  the  Methodist  polity  of 
quarterly,  annual,  and  general  Conferences, 


itinerants,  bishops,  and  presiding  elders,  they 
have  come  to  be  a  well  organized  and  effi- 
cient body.  Their  first  organization  as  dis- 
tinct churches  date=,  we  believe,  (rem  1774. 
In  their  theological  views  they  are  Armi- 
nians,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  in  England,  and  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 
On  a  few  points  only  are  they  peculiar.  In 
common  with  most  of  the  evangelical  churches 
they  require  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart 
as  indispensable  to  membership,  but  they 
prohibit  membership  to  slaveholders,  to  ad- 
hering members  of  any  secret  society  or  or- 
ganization, and  to  those  who  manufaoture, 
sell,  or  drink  intoxicating  liquors.  Baptism 
is  administered  either  by  pouring,  sprinkling, 
or  immersion,  as  the  candidate  may  prefer; 
infiints  are  baptized  when  desired.  Open 
communion  is  practised  and  the  ordinance 
of  foot-washing,  as  observed  by  several  of 
the  minor  German  sects,  is  optional,  some  of 
the  churches  observing  it,  while  others  do 
not  For  the  first  fifty  years  of  their  history 
their  ministers  confined  their  labors  almost 
exclusively  to  the  German-speaking  popula- 
tion, but  now  they  have  as  many  English  as 
German  churches.  Their  statistics  in  1870 
were  as  follows  :  thirty-eight  annual  confer- 
ences, one  general  conference,  four  bishops 
who  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  may  be 
re-elected,  about  900  itinerant  and  over  80ft 
local  preachers ;  3,924  organized  societies 
1,47a  church  edifices,  with  483,099  settings , 
118,055  members;  2,420  Sunday  schools, 
with  16,417  teachers  and  112,425  Bcholars 
collections  for  church  purposes,  580,288 
value  of  church  property,  82,506,600.  They 
have  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  an  extensive  publish- 
ing establishment  which  issues  numerous 
books,  and  beside  an  annual  almanacor  year 
book,  five  periodicals ;  a  German  and  an 
English  weekly  rehgious  newspaper,  a  month- 
ly German,  and  a  semi-monthly  English, 
child's  paper,  and  a  missionary  periodical  in 
English,  semi-monthly.  They  have  six  col- 
leges; Otterbein  University  at  Westville, 
Ohio;  Hartsville  University,  at  Hartsville, 
Ind. ;  Weslfield  College,  at  Westfield,  111. } 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa.  ? 
Lane  University,  Lecompton,  Ean. ;  and 
Western  College,  Western  Iowa.  Sublimity 
College,  Oregon,  has  passed  out  of  their 
hands  for  want  of  adequate  funds  for  build- 
ings and  endowment.  'I'hey  have  also  three 
or  four  female  seminaries  and  collegiate 
schools. 
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V.  CONGIAEQATIONALISTS, 
In  its  broadest  sense  the  name  Con- 
GREGATroNii.isT  is  applicable  lo  all  the  de- 
nominations which  hold  to  the  independence 
of  each  church  and  to  Ihe  democratic  form 
of  church  goveiTiment  and  polity.  In  this 
sense  the  Kegular  Baptials,  and,  indeed,  al- 
most all  the  deaominatjons  which  wa  have 
ranged  under  the  general  head  of  "  Baptists" 
as  well  as  the  Friends,  the  Unitarians,  and 
the  Univerealista,  are  as  truly  Congregation- 
alists  as  the  churches  distinctively  known  by 
that  name.  In  common  usage,  however,  the 
!  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  those 
shes  wliich  are  Augnsiinian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  in  docti'ine,  Trinitai'ian  in  belief,  and 
Psedo-bapdst  in  practice ;  aud  who  holding: 
these  views  vmito  with  them  a  democratic 
church  polity,  the  independence  of  each 
cborch,  and  a  fellowship  and  inter-communion 
with  all  churches  holi£ng  like  views. 

While  there  were  undoubtedly  isolated 
congregations  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  maintmned  substantially  con- 
gregational views  and  organization,  Rev. 
John  Robinson,  first  of  Scrooby,  Nottingham- 
shire, England,  and  afterwards  of  Leyden, 
Holland,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  father 
of  Congregationalism.  His  church  was  or- 
ganized in  16uS,  and  removed  almost  Ijodily 
to  Hollaed  in  1608  in  consequence  of  perse- 
cution. After  a  pastorate  of  about  twelve 
years  in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  a  majority 
of  the  church,  under  Elder  William  Brews- 
ter, determined  to  emigrate  to  America,  and 
after  many  perils  and  troubles,  landed  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Dec.  21,  1620, 
having  previously  organized  as  an  independ- 
ent cli  ■  h  and  as  a  civil  commuuity.  Othei's 
followed  soon  after,  and  Robinson  himself 
intended  to  come,  but  died  just  as  he  was 
about  to  sail.  The  colonists  of  Mas-^achu- 
setts  Bay  wei'e  at  first  Non-conformists,  hut 
they  presently  adopted  the  Congregational 
Order.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
as  well  as  in  the  then  province  of  Maine,  and 
the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, at  a  later  period,  the  Congregational- 
ists  were  the  dominant  sect  or  denomination, 
and  in  the  two  former  colonies  and  subse- 
quent states,  retained  a  somewhat  peculiar 
connectiou  with  the  state,  which,  though  mod- 
ilied,  was  not  wholly  abrogated  in  Connecti- 
cut till  1318,  and  in  IVIassachu  setts  in  1833, 
Every  householder,  or  peraon  liable  to  pay 
taxes,  was  regarded  as  primarily  subject  to 
it  tax  for  the  support  of  religious  worship  ii 


the  Congregational  church,  or,  as  it  was 
usually  called  "the  standing  order;"  and 
this  liability,  if  he  possessed  property,  could 
only  be  avoided  by  his  "  signing  off,"  or 
avowing  himself  a  tax-payer  for  the  support 
of  some  other  of  the  tolerated  denominations. 
At  first  even  this  was  not  permitted,  except 
in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  gradually  more  liberal  views 
prevailed.  This  compulsory  taxation  was 
abrogated  in  Connecticut  by  the  constitution 
of  1818,  and  in  Massachusetts  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  in  1833.  In  1770,  the 
number  of  communicants  in  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was 
about  112,000,  almost  all  of  whom  were  in 
New  England,  though  two  or  tliree  churches 
were  planted  about  that  time  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  In  1801,  a  Plan  of  Union 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  Presbyferidu 
Church  and  the  General  Association  (of 
Congregationalists)  of  Connecticut,  which,  at 
that  time  was  an  active  missionary  body. 
This  plan  of  Union  provided  tliat  in  any  new 
place  where  there  were  members  of  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  cTiurches,  to  avoid 
the  establishment  of  weak  and  feeble  church- 
es, the  members  of  tlie  two  denominations 
should  unit«  to  form  a  church  which  should 
be  either  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  as 
the  majority  of  its  members  might  dedde, 
and  if  Congregational,  that  it  should  still 
have  a  qualified  riglit  of  representation  in 
the  Presbytery.  Under  this  arrangement, 
which  continued  in  full  force  till  1837,  and 
was  not  completely  abrogated  till  1852,  the 
greater  part  of  the  advantages  enured  to  the 
Presbyterians,  very  feW  Congregational 
churches  being  organized  in  the  middle  and 
western  states,  and  a  considerable  portion 
even  of  these,  under  the  arrangement  for 
representation  in  the  Presbyteries,  gradually 
becoming  Presbyterian.  It  resulted  &om 
this  liberality,  that  while  there  were  nearly 
a  hundred  tJiou-~ and  former  members  of  Con- 
gregational churches  who  had  contributed  to 
swell  the  numbers  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Keformed  churches,  the  actual  number  of 
communicants  in  Congregational  churches  in 
the  entire  country,  in  1860,  at  the  expiration 
of  righty  years  fi"om  1770,  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed 200,000.  There  had  been  in  this  inter- 
val, it  is  true,  a  very  considerable  loss  in 
Massachusetts  (mostly  from  1810  to  1830) 
by  the  felling  away  of  the  Unitarians.  This 
had  probably  caused  a  diminution  of  fifteen 
to  eighteen  thousand  members.    But  soon 
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after  1840  ihere  was  a  spii'it  of  greatei 
tivity  and  aggressive  action  roused  in 
Congregational  churches.  This  found 
presaion,  in  1852,  in  the  National  Congrega- 
tional Convention,  a  sort  of  General  Synod 
or  Council,  which  met  at  Albany,  This 
Convention  initiated  measures  Ibr  greali 
denominational  missionary  activity,  advised 
the raisingof  a fnnd of  IS100,000'to  aid  in  Ihe 
ei'ection  of  Congregational  churches  in  the 
new  states  and  territories,  and  largely  in- 
creased efforts  for  the  extension  of  Congre- 
gutioaalism  as  a  denominational  organizaiiotf! 
As  a  result  of  this  Convention  and  the  spirit 
■which  prompted  it,  the  growth  of  the  denom- 
ination has  been  rapid  and  healthy  in  the 
western  states  and  territoiies,  and  duiing 
the  recent  war  and  since,  it  has  proved  itself 
possessed  of  great  energy  and  ability  in  pro- 
pagating Oirislianity  in  its  simpler  forma 
throughout  the  conntvy.  The  Presbyterians 
and  the  Reformed  (IJulch)  Church  had  for- 
merly been  associated  with  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  both  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary enterprises,  but  the  Old  School 
branch  of  the  f  resbyterians  wihdrew  from 
both  about  1837;  the  Keformed,  in  1857; 
and  the  Kew  School  branch  of  the  Presby- 
terians partially  from  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  in  1853  or  1854,  and  wholly  in  1865, 
and  from  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion about  the  same  time ;  and  at  the  re- 
union of  tlie  two  branches  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  1870,  the  Kew  School  mem- 
bers withdrew  a'so  from  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  tak- 
ing with  fhem  three  or  four  of  the  Mirsions. 
The  Congregationaliats  have,  however,  man- 
fully taken  the  entire  burden  on  their  own 
shoulders,  and  are  mainlaining  these  organ- 
izations in  their  full  vigor.  In  1865,  an- 
other General  Synod,  or  National  Conneil, 
was  held  in  Hoston,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
further  development  of  denominational  as 
well  as  of  Christian  activity.  This  Council 
adopted  a  DeeUtradon  of  Faith,  the  first  au- 
thoritative exposition  of  their  views  of  doc- 
trine and  polity,  which  had  had  the  full  sanc- 
tion of  the  denomination ;  though  earlier 
General  Synods — those  of  Cambridge  in 
1637  and  1646 — and  the  partial  one  of  Say- 
brook  in  1708,  had  adopted  in  general  terms, 
and  for  substance  of  doctrine,  the  Westmins- 
ter and  Savoy  Confessions  of  Faith,  and  the 
"  Cambridge  I'laiform,"  and  the  "  Saybrook 
Platform"  of  polity  and  discipline. 

This  "  I>ecluration  of  Failh,"  adopted  in 


"  Standing  by  the  rock  where  the  Pilgrims 
set  foot  upon  these  shores,  upon  the  spot 
wherp  they  worshipped  God.  and  among  the 
graves  of  the  early  generations,  we,  elders 
and  messengers  of  the  Congregational  church- 
es of  the  United  States  in  National  Council 
assembled,  like  them  acknowledging  no  rule 
of  faith  but  the  Word  of  God,  do  now  declare 
our  adherence  tO  the  faith  and  order  of  the 
apostolic  and  primitive  churches  held  by  our 
fethers,  and  substantially  as  embodied  in  the 
confessions  and  platforms  which  our  synods 
of  1648  and  1680  set  forth  or  re-affirmed. 
We  declare  that  the  experience  of  the  nearly 
two  and  a  half  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  memorable  day  when  our  sires 
fbimded  here  a  Christian  commonwealth,  with 
all  the  development  of  new  forms  of  error 
since  their  limes,  has  only  deepened  our  con- 
fidence in  the  faith  and  polity  of  flio?e  fethers. 
We  bless  God  for  the  inheritance  of  these 
doctrines.  We  invoke  the  help  of  the  Divine 
Hedeemer,  that  thi'ough  the  presence  of  the 
promised  Comforter  he  will  enable  us  to 
transmit  them  in  purity  to  our  children. 

"  In  the  times  that  are  belbre  us  as  a  na- 
tion, times  at  once  of  duty  and  danger,  we 
rest  all  our  hope  in  the  Gaspel  of  the  Son 
of  God.  It  was  the  grand  peculiarity  of  our 
Puritan  fathers,  that  they  held  this  Gospel, 
not  merely  as  the  ground  of  their  personal 
salvation,  but  as  declaring  the  worth  of  man 
by  the  incarnation  and.  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  therefore  applied  its  principles 
to  elevate  society,  to  regulate  education,  to 
civilize  humiinity,  to  purify  law,  to  reform 
the  church  and  the  state,  and  to  a-xsertand  de- 
fend liberty ;  in  short,  to  mould  and  redeem, 
by  its  all-transforming  energy,  everything 
Hhich  belongs  to  man  in  his  individual  and 
social  relations. 

'Jfwas  the  feith  of  our  fethers  that  gave 
this  free  land  in  which  we  dwell.     It  is 
by  this  faith  only  that  we  can  transmit  to  our 
children  a  free  and  happy,  btcause  a  Chris- 
tian, commonwealth. 

■'We  hold  it  to  be  a  distinctive  excellence 
our  Congregational  system,  that  it  exalta 
that  which  is  more,  above  that  which  is  less 
important,  and  by  the  simplicity  of  its  organ' 
ization  fecililies,  in  communities  where  the 
population  b  limited,  the  union  of  all  true 
believers  in  one  Christian  church ;  and  that 
the  division  of  such  communities  into  several 
weak  and  jealous  societies,  holding  the  same 
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common  faith,  ia  a  sin  against  the  unity  of 
the  body  of  Phriat,  and  at  once  the  shame 
and  scrandal  of  Christendom. 

"  We  rejoice  that  through  the  influence  of 
our  free  system  of  apostolic  order,  we  can 
hold  fellowship  with  bU  who  acknowledge 
Christ  and  act  efficiently  in  the  work  of  re- 
etcring  unity  to  the  divided  church,  and 
br.nging  ba^dt  harmony  and  peace  among  all 
who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 

"  Thus  recognizing  the  unity  of  the  Church 
of  Chri-t  in  the  world,  and  knowing  that  we 
are  but  one  brandh  ^  Christ's  people,  while 
adhering  to  our  peculiar  ftuth  and  order,  we 
extend  to  all  believers  the  hand  of  Christian 
fellowship  upon  the  basis  of  those  great  fun- 
damental truths  in  which  all  Christians  should 
agree.  With  them  we  confess  our  faith  in 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  (he  Holy 
Ghost,  (he  only  living  and  true  God;  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate  Word,  who  is  ex- 
alted to  be  our  Redeemer  and  King ;  and  in 
the  Holy  Comfort«F,  who  is  present  in  the 
Church  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  the  soul. 

"  With  the  whole  Church,  we  confess  the 
common  sinfulness  and  ruin  of  our  race,  and 
acknowledge  that  it  is  only  through  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  life  and  expiatory  death 
(.1  Christ,  that  believers  in  him  are  justified 
before  God,  receive  the  remission  of  sms, 
and  through  the  presence  and  grace  of  the 
Holy  CoTniorter,  are  delivered  from  the  pow- 
er of  sin.  and  perfected  in  holiness. 

"  We  believe,  also,  in  the  organized  and 
visible  Church,  in  the  mini.-try  of  the  Word, 
ia  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
in  the  final  judjnient,  the  issues  of  which  are 
eternal  life,  and  everlasting  punishment. 

"We  rec<-ive  these  truths  on  the  testi- 
mony of  God,  ^ven  through  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  in  the  life,  the  miracles,  the 
death,  the  resurrection  of  His  Son,  our  !Di- 
vine  Redeemer, — a  testimony  preserved  for 
(he  Church  in  the  Sciipturea  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  which  were  composed  by 
holy  men  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"Affirming  now  our  belief  (hat  those  who 
thus  hold  'one  £iith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism,' 
iogeiher  constitute  (he  one  Catholic  Church, 
the  several  households  of  which,  though  call- 
ed by  difierent  names,  are  the  one  body  of 
Christ,  and  that  these  members  of  His  body 
are  sacredly  bound  to  keep  '  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace,'  we  declare  that 
we  ^^'ill  cooperate  with  all  who  hold  these 


truths.  With  them  we  will  carry  the  Gos- 
pel into  every  part  of  this  laud,  and  wi(b 
them  we  will  go  into  all  the  world  and 
'preach  the  Gospe!  to  every  creature.'  May 
He  to  whom  'all  power  is  given  in  Heaven 
and  earth,'  fulfil  the  promise  which  ie  all  our 
hope :  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world.'  Amen." 

Ab  we  have  ah^ady  said,  the  Congrega- 
tionalista  are  Psdo- baptists,  though  intant 
baptism  is  far  from  being  as  universal  with 
them  aa  it  was  formerly.  Baptized  children 
are  not  admitted  lo  full  membership  in  the 
church,  except  on  evidence  of  conversion, 
and  a  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ. 
The  usual  mode  of  baptism  is  by  afiiision  or 
sprinkling,  but  most  of  their  clergymen  ad- 
minister the  ordinance  by  pouring,  or  by  im- 
mersion, if  the  candidate  has  a  distinct  pref- 
erence for  either  of  those  mode*.  They  rec- 
ognize the  minister,  elder,  presbyter,  or  bish- 
op (  holding  these  titles  as  synonymous)  as 
the  only  clerical  ofiicerofthe  church.  The 
deacons,  though  set  apart  by  ordination  in 
some  of  the  churches,  have  no  more  author- 
ity than  any  other  layman.  An  executiTe, 
or  prudential,  or  standing  committee  (they 
are  called  by  these  difi'erent  names  in  differ- 
ent churcheii)  assist  the  pastor  in  examining 
candidates  for  membership,  and  those  recom- 
mended by  ihem  are  propounded  for  mem- 
bership, and  if  no  exception  is  taken  they  are 
I'eceived  after  a  delay  of  one  or  two  weeks. 
Pastors  are  called  by  the  churches  which  de- 
sire their  services,  and  usually  also  by  the 
ecclesiastical  society,  the  corporation  known 
in  law  as  holding  and  controlling  the  church 
property,  and  which  is  usually  composed  of 
members  of  the  church ;  but  the  pastor  is 
not  considered  as  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Congregational  churches  adjacent,  until  he 
has  been  examined,  and  ordained  or  installed 
by  a  council  composed  of  the  pastors  and 
lay  delegates  from  other  chur<:hes.  A  church 
may  be  organized  by  a  band  of  believers 
coming  together  voluntarily  and  agreeing  to 
form  themselves  into  a  church,  but  in  order 
to  its  recognition  aa  in  fellowship  with  other 
churches  of  the  same  faith,  a  council  must  be 
called  to  examine  into  the  need  of  it,  its  ma- 
teria], and  its  doctrines. 

Candidates  ibr  the  ministry  are  examined 
carefully  in  regard  to  their  religious  experi- 
ence, docirinal  views,  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
tural learning,  and  general  fitness.  Usually 
a  collegiate  education,  or  its  equivalent,  is 
required.      The   church  ia    practically   the 
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highest  autiiorily  in  reg:iid  to  matters  of  dU- 
cipl  ne,  but  in  important  eases  at  the  request 
of  the  party  tinder  discipline,  a  mutual,  or  if 
the  t-harch  refuse,  an  ex-parte  council  of  pas- 
tors and  delegates  of  neighboring  churches, 
is  called,  which  inveatigatea  the  case,  and 
coramunioatea  the  '■  results"  at  which  it 
arrives,  to  the  parties.  These  councils  pos- 
sess, however,  only  advisory  powers,  but 
their  advice  is  usually  accepted. 

The  Congregation:  ilists  have  now  churches 
in  37  of  the  states  and  territories,  and  wMie 
their  largest  membership  is  still  in  New 
England,  in  most  of  the  states  of  that  section 
it  being  ihe  largest  denomination,  yet  they 
have  very  considerai)le  strength  in  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Kew 
Tork. 

Their  statistics  at  the  close  of  1870,  were; 
Churches  3,1  :il ;  Miniaters3,194;  Members 
3<i6,518;  tfachere  and  pupils  in  Sabbath 
Schools  801,465;  gain  over  the  previous 
year,  chin'ches  78;  members  6,16r 
bers  of  Sabbath  Schools  4,963;  ministers 
exclusive  of  foreign  missionaries  SO.  Of  the 
ministers,  928  are  reported  as  not  engaged  in 
pastoral  work.  Of  their  contributions  to  ben- 
evolent purposes,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  def- 
initely, as  they  are  in  the  Biile  Society,  the 
American  Tract  Societies,  and  have  been,  un- 
til the  present  year,  in  the  American  Board, 
and  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union,  associated  with  other  denominations. 
Their  contributions  to  the  several  benesolent 
objects,  aside  from  contributions  for  home 
church  puiposes,  and  from  endowments 
made  to  collegiate  or  Theological  institutions 
or  asylums,  &c.,  must  have  exceeded  $2, 
000,OliO.  For  home  purposes  they  were  not 
less  than  $  1,500,000  more. 

The  denomination  have  six  theological 
seminaries,  which  had,  in  1870,  twenty-eight 
professors,  and  SO-o  students.  These  were 
located  at  Bangor,  Maine;  Andover,  Mass.; 
Hartford,  and  N^ew  Haven,  Conn. ;  Oberlin, 
Ohio ;  and  Chicago,  III.  There  were  also 
eighteen  colleges,  having  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  6.000  students,  in  which,  though 
not  exclusively  denominational,  the  Congre- 
gation alists  have  a  controlling  influence. 
Aside  from  these,  there  ai'e  eighteen  incorp. 
orated  and  endowed  academies,  and  female 
seminaries,  besides  numerous  private  semin- 
aries and  academies,  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  denomination. 

There  are  seventeen  periodicals,  weekly, 
semi-monthly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  which 


are  i-ecognized  as  distinctively  Congregation- 

The  only  other  denominations  not  already 
noticed,  which  are  Congregational  in  their 
polity,  but  not  in  their  doctrine,  are  the  Uni- 
tarians, and  Univeusalists,  btilh  of  which 
will  be  treated  under  their  respective  titles. 


VI.     THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
sometimes  called  by  a  section  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  Anglican  or  Anqlo-Catholic 
Church. 

This  denomination  was,  in  its  origin  in  the 
United  States,  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  its  clergymen  received  ordination 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London  until 
1784,  and  indeed  most  of  them  until  1788  or 
1789.  Vir^nia  had  established  the  Church 
of  England  as  the  religion  of  the  colony,  as 
early  as  1650,  and  Maryland,  though  settled 
at  first  by  Boman  Catholics,  had  done  the 
same  thing  in  1692.  Attempts  were  made 
by  some  of  the  colonial  governors  of  New 
York  to  make  it  the  established  reli^on  of 
that  colony,  but  without  great  success.  The 
adherents  to  the  Church  of  England  were, 
however,  considerably  numerous  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
^nia,  before  the  Revolulionary  War,  and 
they  had  ten  or  twelve  churches  in  Connec- 
ticut. In  the  other  cjlonies  they  were  very 
few.  Eflbrts  had  been  made  to  obtain  -one 
or  two  bishops  for  these  colonies  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
they  had  fmled,  both  from  the  unfriendly 
feeling  of  the  English  pavernment,  and  from 
the  jealousy  against  Episcopacy  in  the  colon- 
ies, growing  out  of  the  political  complications 
in  which  the  bishops  in  Great  Britain  were 
involved.  In  November,  1784,  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Seabury,  D.  D.,  a  Connecticut  clergy- 
m,  having  sought  ordination  as  a  bishop 
the  diocese  of  Connecticut,  from  the  Eng- 
lish bishops,  and  being  refused  on  account  of 
some  political  obstacles,  went  to  Scotland 
1  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen,  by  three 
the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1787,  William  White,  D.  D., 
consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Samuel  Provost,  D.  D, 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Lambeth  Pal- 
ace chapel,  and  three  and  a  half  years  later, 
James  Madison,  D.  D.,  of  Virginia,  waa  con- 
secrated at  the  same  place  as  Bishop  of  the 
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Diocese  of  Virginia.  These  four  bishops 
were  all  who  received  conseeralion  in  Great 
Sritaia,  and  through  them,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  High  Church  party,  the  Apos- 
tolical succes^uon  in  the  bishops  and  clergy 
was  transmitted  to  the  American  church. 
The  giowth  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  not  been  rapid,  but  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  large  cities  and  princi- 
pal towns  of  the  country,  and  only  lo  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  the  rural  parishes.  The  beau- 
tiful liturgy  and  imposing  ritual  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  as  well  as  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  soma  of  its  adlierents,  and  the  gor- 
geous architecture  of  many  of  its  church  edi- 
fices, imvH  drawn  to  its  worship,  m  the  great 
cities,  large  numbers  of  the  iashionable  and 
worldly,  attracted  by  externals ;  but  within 
its  communion  are  also  very  many  earnest 
and  devout  souls,  to  whom  its  order  and  cer- 
emonies are  exceedingly  precious.  Within 
its  communion,  as  in  that  of  the  Church  of 
England,  there  are  three  distinct  parties, 
often  more  diverse  in  their  views  than  either 
is  from  other  denominations ;  j-et  all  profess- 
ing to  hold  by  the  same  standards,  to  which, 
however,  they  give  very  different  interpreta- 
tions. The  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  are  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  creeds  (for  though  many  of  them 
agree  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  it  ia  not  an 
acknowledged  standard  as  it  ia  with  the 
Church  of  England)  ;  the  XXXIX  articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  except  the  XXIst 
and  XXXVIIth,  and  a  slight  modifleation  of 
the  Vnith,  XXXV th,  and  XXXVIth ;  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  revised  by  the 
American  Bishops,  and  the  Homilies  in  gen- 
eral. The  Sigh  Church  party  (with  which 
are  generally  included  the  Eitualists,  and  the 
Puseyites  or  Tractarians,  though  loth  go  fer- 
therthan  most  of  the  High  Churchmen)  take 
their  stand  upon  the  Episcopal  Constitution, 
the  theory  of  Apostolical  succession,  and 
more  than  all  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  give  to  these  standards  a  signifi- 
cation which  seems  strained  and  my^tichl, 
and  insist  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted 
with  due  reference  to  the  practices  and  cus 
toms  of  the  early  Catholic  Church.  They 
have  brought  uito  the  worship  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  many  customs,  cere- 
monies, and  practices  which  are  certainly 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  Cathohc  church, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  them  have 
demonstrated  this,  by  taking  still  another 
step  and  going  entirely  over  to  the  Church 


of  Rome.  This  branch  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  or  rather  this  parly  in  it, 
have  been  extremely  intolerant  of  other 
religious  denominations,  denouncing  them  as 
dl'senters,  and  as  having  no  part  in  the  cov- 
enant, assuming  to  themselves  even  a  higher 
position  than  that  claimed  by  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  Church.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
due  to  them  to  say,  that  in  active  Christian 
work  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  denom- 
ination, exclusively,  they  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  denomination  in  the  country, 
according  to  their  numbers.  Their  intoler- 
ance and  bigotry  has  possibly  led  another 
division  of  the  church,  the  Low  Church  party, 
to  an  extreme  in  the  other  direction.  The 
Low  Chureh  take  their  position  on  the 
"  Thirty  nine  articles  "  whidi  are  Calvinistic 
on  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  Zuinglian  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  They  are 
Evangelical  in  their  doctrinal  views,  and  in- 
terpret their  standards  as  permitting,  and 
indeed  enjoining,  on  them  free  and  hearty 
Christian  intercourse  with  other  Evangelical 
denominations.  They  interchange  pulpits 
With  them,  and  engage  very  cordially  in  as- 
sociations for  the  promotion  of  objects  of 
general  Christian  benevolence.  That  in 
these  measures  they  occasionally  overstep 
the  strict  letter  of  their  standards,  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  due  to  a  too  great  narrow- 
ness in  the  standards  themselves. 

The  third,  or  ^'■Broad  Church  party"  have 
not  ^o  much  inclination  either  to  a  narrow 
and  straight- laced  interpreiation  of  their 
standard?,  and  a  bigotry  toward  other  denom- 
inations, or  to  a  thoroughly  evangelical  coop- 
eration with  them,  as  to  loose  and  broad  views 
in  regard  to  the  in^^piration  and  authenticity 
of  the  Sciiptures,  and  a  strongly  rationalistic 
tendency.  This  party,  which  we  believe 
includes  in  this  country  none  of  the  bishops, 
subscribe  to  the  XXXIX  articles,  with  many 
menial  reservations,  and  some  of  them  boldly 
avow  that  Protestantism  is  a  failure. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  ihe  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  resulting  from  these  great 
differences  of  sentiment  and  opinion,  have 
more  than  once  threatened  that  chun  h  with 
division,  if  not  disipolution,  and  at  the  present 
time  seem  more  likely  to  rend  it  than  ever. 
A  few  churches  have  already  withdrawn 
fi-ora  its  communion,  and  otliers  of  the  Low 
Church  parly  are  only  awaiting  the  i-esult  of 
a  last  appe^  to  the  Triennial  General  Con- 
vention  to  decide  upon  their  future  course. 

Under  the  article  on  the  Methodist  Epis- 
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COPAL  Church,  we  have  given  twenty-fl' 
of  the  thirty-aeven  articles  retained  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  every  case 
bot  one  using  their  exact  laugu^;e.  (Thi» 
one  is  in  regard  to  the  "  Rulera  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  and,  of  course,  differs 
from  the  English  article  on  the  subject  of 
rulers.)  It  ia  hardly  necessary  for 
repeat  these,  and  the  others  which  are  omit- 
ted by  the  Methodist  Church,  but  retained 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal;  they  relate,  as 
will  appear  fmm  their  titles,  rather  to  ab' 
stract  topics  and  beliefs,  and  to  matters  of 
polity,  !han  to  the  fiindamental  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  The  titles  of  the  omitted  arti- 
cles are  :  "  Art.  3.  Of  the  going  down  ol 
Christ  into  Hell."  "Art.  13.  Of  works  before 
justification."  "Art.  15.  Of  Christ  alone 
without  sin."  "Art.  17.  Of  Predestination 
and  Election  "(the  most  decidedly  Calvinistic 
article  in  the  whole  XXSIX,  and  singularly 
at  variance  with  some  other  portions  of  the 
standard).  "Art.  IH.  Of  ob lain ing  salvation 
only  by  the  name  of  Christ."  "Art  21).  Of 
the  authoiity  of  the  Church,"  "Art.  23.  Of 
ministering  in  the  congregafjon."  "Art.  26. 
Of  the  . I  [] worthiness  of  the  ministers,  which 
hinders  not  the  effect  of  the  sacrament.' 
"Art.  29  Of  the  wicked  which  eat  not  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  nse  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per." "Ai't.  33.  Of  excommunicated  per- 
sons ;  how  they  are  to  he  avoided."  "Art 
34.  Of  the  traditions  of  the  CImrch."  "Art. 
36.  Of  the  consecration  of  Bishops  and  min- 
isters." This  last  is  modified  to  adapt  it  tc 
the  peculiarities  of  the  American  church. 
To  the  doctrinal  discrepancies  growing 
of  the  interpretations  of  the  XXXIX  arti- 
cles, and  tike  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  accord  fully 
wjih  each  other,  is  due  much  of  the  division 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

In  matters  of  polity,  the  Episcopal  Church 
recognizes  thi'ee  orders  of  clergy :  Bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  The  Bishops,  like 
those  of  the  Goman  Catliolic,  Greek,  Armen- 
iau,  and  some  other  churches,  are  diocesan, 
i.  e.,  have  charge  of  the  churches  of  a  partic- 
ular territory  or  diocese,  in  distinction  from 
those  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  are 
general  and  itinerant,  and  those  of  a  part  of 
the  Lutheran  churches,  which  are  more 
nearly  Presbyterian,  the  Bishop  being  of  no 
higher  authority  nor  dignity  than  the  other 
clergy,  but  simply  performing  duties  of  a  dif- 
ferent cla=s.  Such  is  substantially  also  the 
theory  of  Episcopacy  ia  the  Moravian  church. 


The  High  Church  theory  is,  that  the  Bish- 
ops are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  that 
the  conse'-ration  has  come  to  them  in  regular 
order  through  the  hands  of  a  succession  of 
holy  men,  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Church 
before  the  Reformation,  and  that  they  are 
thus  Bishops  by  direct  transmission  from 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  so  by 
divine  right.  They  regard  them  as  superior 
to  priests  and  deacons.  The  Low  Church 
party  deny  all  this,  and  reject  the  theory  of 
the  "ezciusive  validity  of  Episcopal  orders." 
The  priests,  called  also  in  the  United  States, 
generally  rectors,  and,  where  not  in  full 
charge  of  a  parish,  assistant  ministers,  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  the  sec- 
ond ordination  which  confers  upon  them  the 
power  of  administering  the  sacraments.  The 
third,  or  lowest  grade  of  the  ministry,  is  the 
deacon,  which  in  this  church  is  usually  but 
temporary,  the  candidate  when  invested  with 
this  ofiice,  is  allowed  to  baptize,  to  read  in 
the  church,  and  to  assist  in  the  Eucharist, 
but  only  in  the  administration  of  the  wine. 
His  office  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
deacon  in  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  or 
Baptist  churches,  being  more  analogous  to 
that  of  the  licentiate  in  those  churches.  It  ia 
usually  a  mere  preliminary  or  stepping  stone 
to  the  reception  of  priests'  orders,  and  both 
ordinations  ai-e,  in  some  instances,  effected  in 
the  same  day.  The  temporal! lies  of  the 
Episcopal  churches  are  administered  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  rector  and  the  vestry, 
composed  of  wardens  and  vestrymen  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  parish.  The  Episco- 
pal Church  usnally  administers  baptism  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead 
of  the  person  baptized,  requiring  a  profession 
of  faith  (in  the  case  of  infants,  this  is  made 
for  them  by  their  sponsors,  or  god-father  and 
god-mother).  Immersion  either  in  the  ease 
of  children  or  adults,  though  formerly  prac- 
tised by  the  Church  of  England,  is  not  now 
considered  necessary.  The  formula  for  the 
baptism  of  infanta,  in  the  prayer  book,  con- 
tains the  words,  "  since  tliis  child  is  now  re- 
generate"  and  a  very  exciting  discussion  has 
sprung  up  in  regard  to  these  words,  some 
clergymen  contending  that  they  inculcated 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and 
refusing  to  use  them  on  this  account  At 
the  Triennial  Gleneral  Convention,  held  in 
e,  in  Oct  1871,  though  no  general 
canon  defining  this  passage  was  passed,  yet 
nearly  all  the  bishops  signed  a  paper  giving 
their  private  opinion  that  the  term  as 
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thus  used  was  not  intended  to  imply  that  doc- 

The  statistics  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1870  were  as  follows :  Dioceses  39 ; 
Missionarydo.  11;  BiahopsSG;  Asaiatantdo, 
5  ;  Missionary  do.  8 ;  Priests  and  Deacona  2,- 
710 ;  Parishes  2,51 2 ;  communicanta,  not  fully 
reported,  hut  believed  to  be  not  quite  220,- 
OOOj  Baptiams  of  infants,  20,749;  of  adults, 
5,030;  not  spedfled,  8,760;  Confirmations 
20,793;  Sunday  School  Teachers  18,664; 
Scholars  185,979;  Contributiona  (incom- 
plete), 34,205,029. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  the  promotion  of  educational  institu- 
tions. It  has  14  theological  seminaries,  with 
57  professors  and  366  students;  15  colleges, 
with  1,380  students,  and  20  academies  and 
diocesan  schools,  under  the  control  of  its 
Bishops.  It  has  22  periodicals,  weekly,  semi- 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  devoted  to 
its  interests,  and  within  a  few  years  past  has 
manifested  a  zeal  and  energy  m  propagating 
its  views,  and  establishing  churches,  especi- 
ally m  the  new  states  and  territories,  which 
contrasts  very  favorably  with  the  apathy  of 
its  early  history. 


Vn.    THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States,  ia  one,  in  the  sense  of  holding  with 
greater  or  less  tenacity  to  the  same  stand- 
ards or  Confessions  of  Faith;  but  it  has 
some  elements  of  discord  in  it,  mainly  in 
matters  of  minor  importance,  which  have 
led  to  violent  controversies,  and  to  so  great 
bitterness  between  some  of  its  synods  that 
they  not  only  refuse  fellowship  and  commun- 
ion wiih  each  other,  but  have  excommuni 
cated  each  other.  These  discordant  elements 
are,  however,  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
the  smaller  independent  synoda,  and  do  not 
BO  much  affect  tlie  latter  bodiea.  The  de- 
nomination is  growing  in  the  United  Statfs 
With  great  rapidity,  especially  in  the  West, 
and  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  by  immi- 
gration, the  very  large  numbers  oi  Germans, 
Swedes,  Norwe^ans,  and  Danes,  arriving 
here  every  year  being,  a  majority  of  them — 
nominally  at  least — attached  to  the  Lutheran 
faith.  The  first  Lutherana  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania between  1680  and  17))0,  attracted 
by  the  offers  of  William  Penn.  In  1710, 
about  3,000  German  Lutherana  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  England  from  the  persecu- 
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tions  of  the  Komanists,  were  sent  over  ts> 
Pennsylvania  by  the  British  government. 
In  1727,  another  large  colony  came  over 
from  the  Palatinate,  Wurtemburg,  Darm- 
stadt, and  other  parts  of  Germany.  For 
nearly  twenty  years,  theae  poor  people  had 
no  ministers  of  their  own  ;  but  in  1748,  Dr. 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenhurg,  a  missionary 
of  the  HalleOrphanHouse,  brought  up  under 
the  training  of  Francke  and  Spencer,  came 
to  Pennsylvania  and  labored  mo:^t  zealously 
for  half  a  century  among  them,  organizing 
churches,  consistories,  and  synods,  and  being 
entitled  to  be  considered  the  father  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  At 
the  time  he  arrived  here,  there  were  only 
eleven  Lutheran  ministers  in  the  Colonies. 
Three  years  later  there  were  forty,  and  a 
Lutheran  population  of  about  60,000.  No 
one  of  the  Protestant  churches  suffered  more 
severely  by  the  Revolutionary  IVsr  than  did 
the  Lutheran,  and  ihey  were  long  in  recov- 
ering from  the  depression  thus  caused.  Many 
of  their  churches  were  abandoned,  and  it 
seemed  for  years  as  if  iheir  religious  vitality 
had  departed.  Their  churches  were  scatter- 
ed, and  belonged  to  distant  and  separate 
synods,  having  little  communication  with 
each  other  and  no  common  band  of  union, 
and  being  in  many  instances  composed  of 
Lutherans  from  different  countries  of  Europe, 
they  were  inclined  to  look  upon  e;ich  other 
with  jealousy.  This  was,  to  some  extent, 
remedied,  and  a  better  state  of  affairs  inaug- 
urated by  the  formation  of  the  General  Syn- 
od of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  1820.  From 
that  time,  a  steady  and  constantly  increasing 
tide  of  emigration  began  to  flow  in  to  the 
country,  and  much  of  the  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian part  of  it  was  composed  of  Luther- 
ans, or  those  who  had  been  brought  up  under 
Lutheran  influences.  Many  of  these,  coming 
from  countries  where  Lutheranism  was  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  ibe  sovereign  the 
head  of  the  church,  had  been  accustomed  to 
great  laxity  in  religious  matters.  At  the 
suitable  age  they  were  confirmed  and  became 
members  of  the  church,  however  in'egular 
their  mode  of  life,  and  no  evidence  of  conver- 
sion was  required  for  membership.  Theae 
lax  views,  and  a  general  tendency  to  ration- 
alism, they  desired  to  grafl  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Church,  and  in  some  of  the 
newer  synoda  their  views  prevailed.  These 
synoda  refuaed,  on  these  and  other  accounts, 
to  join  the  General  Synod.  There 
other  grounds  of  difference,  a' 
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the  standards  of  the  churoh,  the  clericat  office, 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  symbolical  litea 
and  ceremoniea,  and  a  liturgical  service,  and 
the  making  use  of  what  have  b^n  known  as 
revival  measures.  These  differences  were 
increased  by  the  emigration  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  "  Old  Lutheran  "  party  to  the 
tTnited  States  in  1837  and  1838.  The 
Lutheraiia  all  agree  in  receiving  the  "Augs- 
burg Confession,"  (drawn  up  by  Melaneh- 
thon,  and  Ranctioned  by  Luther,  in  1630)  as 
then"  principal  standard  of  doctrine  ;  though 
the-  New  Lutherans  regard  even  this  as  only 
an  expression,  "  in  a  manner  substantially 
correct,"  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  which  they  regard  as  the  ou\y  infaUi- 
tJe  rule  of  fitith  and  practice.  The  Old 
tiUtberans  on  the  contrary,  while  avowing 
the  Bible  as  Ihe  ultimate  rule  of  &ith  and 
practice,  adhere  very  strenuously  to  the 
entire  "  Book  of  Concord,"  so  called,  as  the 
standard  of  their  doctrinal  belie&.  This 
Sook  of  Concord  contains  the  three  creeds, 
viz--,  the  Apostles',  Athanasi^  and  Nicene 
Cr««ds,  the  Augsbui^  Confession  of  1830, 
and  the  Apology  of  the  Confession  (written 
W  Melanchthon,  1510),  ,  the  Scjimalkald 
Articles  (drawn  up  by  Luther  in  1537),  and 
the  two  Catechisms  of  Luther  (prepared  be- 
fcre  1530).  The  Old  Lutherans  are  in- 
clined, to  some  extent,  to  retain  also,  those 
rit^e,  ceremonies,  and  obsefvances,  which 
Melanchthon  regarded  as  tii^gs  indifferent, 
e1}ch  as  the  wearing  of  clerical  vestments, 
exorcism,  private  confessions,  lax  views  ol' 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  old  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  bapiiazn,  in  its  relation  to  regeneration 
and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"The  book  of  Concord,"  and,  indeed,  the 
"Augsburg  Confession,"  and  its  "Apology," 
ore  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  this  brief  his- 
tory oi  denominations,  but  we  give  below  a 
summary  of  their  prindpal  doctrines,  as 
stated  by  an  eminent  Lutheran  clergyman.  * 
"The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
Ghufch  is  that  we  are  justified  before  God, 
not  through  any  merit  of  onr  own,  but  by  his 
tender  mercy,  through  fitith  in  his  Son.  The 
depravity  of  man  is  total  ia  its  extent,  and 
his  will  has  no  positive  ability  in  the  woric  of 
salvation,  but  has  the  negative  ability  of 
eeasing  its  resistance.  Jesus  Christ  onered 
a  proper  and  vicarious  sacriUce.  Faith  in 
CSirist  presupposes  a  true  penitence.  The 
lenewed  man  co-works  with  the  Spirit  of 
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God.  Sanctification  is  progressive  and  nev- 
er reaches  absolute  perfeotioti  in  this  Ufe. 
The  Holy  Spirit  works  through  the  W  ord. 
and  the  Sacraments,  which  alone,  in  the 
proper  sense,  are  means  of  grace.  Both  the 
Word  and  the  Sacraments  bring  a  positive 
grace  which  is  offered  to  all  who  receive 
them  outwardly,  and  which  is  actually  im- 
parted to  all  who  have  fiuth  to  embrace  it 
.  .  .  .  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
regards  the  Word  of  God,  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,  as  the  absolute  and  only  law  of 
faith,  and  of  life.  Whatever  is  undefined  by 
its  letter  or  its  spirit,  is  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  and  pertains  not  to  the  sphere  of 
conscience,  but  to  that  of  order ;  no  power 
may  enjoin  upon  the  church,  as  necessair, 
what  God  has  forbidden,  or  has  passed  by  in 
silence,  as  none  may  forbid  her  to  hold  what 
God  has  enjoined  upon  her,  or  to  practise 
vvbat,  by  His  silence,  he  has  lei^  to  her  free- 
dom. Just  as  firmly  as  she  holds  upon  the 
one  hand  that  the  Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith 
and  not  a  confession  of  it,  she  holds  on  the 
oth^r  that  the  creed  is  a  cmfession  of  faith 
and  not  the  rule  of  it.  The  creeds  are  sim- 
ply the  testimony  of  the  Church  to  the  truths 
she  holds ;  but  as  it  is  the  truth  they  confess, 
she  of  necessity  regards  those  who  reject 
the  truth  confessed  in  the  creed,  as  rejecting 
the  truth  set  forth  in  the  Word.  Whfle, 
tiierefore,  it  is  as  true  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  of  any  other,  that  when  she  laj^ 
her  hand  upon  the  Bible,  she  gives  the  cwn- 
mand,  'Believe!'  and  when  she  lays  it  on 
the  Confession,  she  puts  the  question,  'Do 
yon  believe  ?'  it  is  also  true  that  when  a  man 
replies,  'No,'  to  the  question,  she  considers 
him  as  thereby  giving  evidence  that  he  bas 

not  obeyed  the  command Baptiitm, 

The  Lutheran  Church  holds  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  salvation  to  be  bom  again  of  water, 
and  the  Spirit ;  but  she  holds  that  this  neees* 
sity  is  ordinary,  not  absolute,  or  without  ex- 
ception ;  that  the  contempt  of  the  sacrament, 
not  the  want  of  it,  condemns,  and  that  though 
God  binds  us  to  the  means.  He  does  not  bind 
His  own  mercy  by  them.  From  the  time  of 
Luiher  to  the  present  hour  the  Lutheran  the- 
ologians have  maintained  the.  salvahility  and 
actual  salvation  of  infanta  dying  unbaptizedi 
The  rest  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  a  whole,  is  involved  in  her  confes- 
sion, with  the  Nicene  Creed,  "  one  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sin,"  and  that  through 
it  the  gn^  of  GoA  is  offered ;  that  L^iil- 
dren  an   to  he   baptized,   and  that  being 
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thus  committed  to  GoA  they  are  graciously 
received  by  him.  At  the  same  time  she 
rejects  the  theory  of  the  Anabaptists,  that 
infiwts  uobapiized  have  salvalion  because  of 
their  personal  innocence,  and  maintains  that 
the  nature  with  which  we  are  born  requires  a 
change,  which  must  be  wrought  before  we 
can  enter  heaven,  and  that  infants  are  saved 
by  the  apphcation  of  Christ's  redemplory 
work."  It  has  been  charged  for  more  than 
three  centuries  that  the  Lutherans  held  to 
tlie  doctrine  of  Cotmdistataiation,  that  is,  ihe 
local  or  corporeal  presence  in,  with,  or  under 
the  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  tb;y  deny 
this  most  strt;nuously,  but  aihnit  that  they 
hold  to  a  sacramental,  spiritual,  or  supernat- 
ural presence  of  the  Divine  Kedeemer  in  the 
sacrameht,  and  tliat  those  who  partake,  do  in 
reality  feed  upon  him  spiritually,  though  if 
unworthy,  to  their  own  condemnation.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Day,  while  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  general  practice 
among  Proteatanta  on  tlie-  continent  of 
Europe,  in  regard  lo  its  observance,  is  much 
more  las  than  that  which  prevails  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  yet  (he  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Church  profess  to  hold  that 
the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  creation  of 
mm  ;  that  the  generic  idea  of  devoting  one 
day  of  the  week  to  rest  from  labor,  and  lo 
religious  duties,  pertains  to  the  entire  race 
through  all  time ;  and  that  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath,  so  far  as  it  is  not  determinative  and 
typical,  is  binding  on  Christians. 

"Divine  Wordiip.  The  Lutheran  Church 
regards  preaching  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  divine  service.  All  worship  is  to  be  in 
the  vernacular!  the  wants  of  the  heart  as 
well  aa  of  the  reason  are  to  be  met.  What- 
ever of  the  past  is  spiritual,  beautiful,  and 
appropriate,  is  to  he  retained.  The  Church 
year,  with  its  great  festivals,  is  kept.  With 
various  national  diversities,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  in  the  liturgical  services 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  throughout  almost 
all  the  world.  The  hymns  are  sung  by  all 
the,  people,  with  the  organ  accompaniment." 
The  hymnology  of  the  Lutheran  Church  sur- 
passes that  of  all  other  churches  in  the  world 
in  sweetness,  richness,  power,  and  unciion. 
Even  in  tlieir  English  dress  there  are  few 
hymns  more  beautiful  or  soiil-inspiring  than 
Luther's  "A  strong  fortress  is  our  God,"  or 
"  0 !  Head,  so  bruised  and  wounded,"  or 
"  Jerusalem,  the  Golden." 

"  The  clergymen  in  their  official  functions, 
^ear  a  distinctive  dress,  usually  a  black  robe, 


with  the  bands.  A  preparatory  service  pre- 
cedes communion.  The  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  auricular  ccnfession  were  rej<-ct«d  in 
the  beginning.  The  "private  confession," 
which  was  established  in  some  parts  of  the 
Church,  involves  nj  enumeration  or  confes- 
sion of  panicular  sins  whatever,  unless  the 
communicant  desires  to  speak  of  them ;  and 
the  "private  aWolution"  is  simply  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  gospel  promise,  with  the 
gospel  conditions  to  the  individual  penitent. 
But  even  in  this  form,  private  confession  has 
ceased  in  most  parts  of  the  church.  The 
practice  of  exorcism  in  baptism,  simply  as  a 
rite  long  established,  and  which  might  be 
tolerated  if  regarded  merely  as  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  doctrine  that  our  nature 
is  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  was  practised 
in  parts  of  the  church,  hut  has  &llen  almost 
everywhere  into  oblivion. 

C<msHMi<m  or  Polity  of  the  Church. 
"Many  embarrassing  circumstances  prevent- 
ed the  Lutheran  Church  from  developing  her 
life  as  perfectly  in  her  church  constitution, 
as  in  her  doctrines  and  worship.  The  idea 
of  flie  universal  priesthood  of  all  believers, 
at  once  overthrew  the  doctrine  of  a  distinc- 
tion of  essence  between  clergy  and  laity. 
(This  doctrine  is,  nevertheless,  maintained 
in  one  or  two  of  the  American  synods. — 
Editor.')  The  ministry  is  not  an  order,  but 
it  is  a  divinely  appointed  office,  to  which 
men  must  be  rightly  called.  No  imparity 
exists  by  divine  right ;  a  hierarchical  organi- 
zation is  unchristinn,  but  a  gradation  (bish- 
ops, superintendents,  provosts,)-  may  he  ob- 
served, as  a  thing  of  human  right  only.  (In 
the  United  States,  the  Lutheran  Church  has 
no  bishops,  superintendents,  or  provosts. — 
Editor.)  The  government  by  consistories 
has  been  very  general.  In  Denmark,  Evan- 
gelical bishops  took  the  place  of  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  who  were  deposed.  In 
Sweden,  the  bishops  embraced  tlie  Reforma- 
tion, ar.d  thus  secured  in  that  country  an 
"apostolic  succession,"  in  the  High  Church 
sense ;  though,  on  the  principles  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church,. alike  where  she  has,  as  where 
she  has  not  such  a  succeesion,  it  is  not  re- 
garded as  essential  even  to  the  order  of  the 
church.  The  uhimate  source  of  power  is  in 
the  congregation,  that  is,  in  the  pastor  and 
other  officers  of  the  church,  and  the  people 
of  the  single  communions.  The  right  to 
choose  a  pastor  belongs  to  the  people,  who 
may  esercise  it  by  direct  vote,  or  delegate  it 
to   their    representatives.      Synods   possess 
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such  power  as  (Tie  congrega lions  delegate  to 
them.  "  Ministers  are  related  to  congrega- 
tions, not  as  iheir  servants,  but  as  tlie  serv' 
ants  of  the  church,  and  in  ihe  United  States 
where  the  Congregational  principle  has  been 
more  radically  developed  thnn  anywliere 
else  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  "  the  Synod  to 
which  pasiors  belong  has  the  entire  jurisdic- 
tion over  them,"  (See  Formula  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Chap,  iii,  3.)  Absolute 
ministerial  parity  is  maintained,  and  lay  rep- 
resentation is  universal ;  but  many  vital 
points  of  ehnrch  oi^anizations  are  entirely 
unsetth-d,  and  the  doctrine  that  synods  are 
merely  advisory  bodies,"  is  often  pressed  in 
a  way  that  tends  to  anarchy. 

_The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  TJniled  States 
IB  divided  into  the  following  organizations : 
]  St,  The  General  Synod,  founded  in  1 820, 
and  comprising  in  1870,  twenty  Synods,  viz  ■ 
the  Synods  of  Maryland,  We'st  Pennsylvania, 
Ilartwick,  East  Ohio,  Frankean,  Alleghany, 
Fast  Pennsylvania,  Miami,  Wittenberg, 
Olive,  Northern  Illinois,  Southern  Illinois. 
Central  Pennsylvania,  English  Synod  of 
Iowa,  Northern  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Cen- 
tral Illinois.  New  York,  Susquehanna,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Kansas.  Tlie  General  Synod 
recognizes  the  Aug«hurg  Confession,  but  al- 
lows consideriible  liberty  of  doctrinal  riews 
in  its  interpretation.  It  formerly  had  more 
synods  connected  with  tt,  but  six  southern 
synod-',  subsequently  increased  to  seven,  se- 
cedi  d  during  the  war  and  formed  the  South 
ERN  Genekai.  Stnod.  Their  action  was 
based  on  the  resolutions  of  loyally  to  the 
Government  expressed  by  the  General  Syn 
Oil,  but  they  are  said  to  have  adhered  more 
closely  to  the  standHrds,  and  to  have  been 
more  strict  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
membership  than  the  Old  Synod.  The 
Northern  General  Synod  had.  in  1870,  627 
ministers,  1,U67  churches,  and  103,042  com- 
municants. The  Sontliem  General  Synod, 
organized  in  1862,  had  at  the  same  time: 
126  ministers,  225  churches,  and  2U,796  com 
municants. 

A  much  younger  body,  and  yet  having  a 
lai^er  membership,  is  the  Genkiial  Coun- 
cil, organized  in  1867.  The  General  Coun- 
dl  adheres  to  the  entire  body  of  standards 
contained  in  the  "  Book  of  Concord,"  which 
they  declare  to  be  accepted  by  them  as  be- 
ing in  full  accord  with  the  Scriptures.  It 
comprises  twelve  Synods,  viz :  The  New 
York  Hinisterium,  the  Synod  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  Pittsburgh  Synod,  the  English  District 


Synod  of  Ohio,  the  English  Synod  of  Ohio, 
the  Synod  of  Illinois,  the  Synod  of  Michigan, 
the  German  Synod  of  Iowa,  the  Synod  of 
Klinnesota,  the  Scandinavian  Angustana 
Synod,  the  Synod  of  Texas,  and  the  Synod 
of  Canada,  These  Synods  Itad  in  1870.53.5 
ministers,  986  churches,  and  131,632  mem- 
bers. 

Six  other  Synod?,  viz ;  Missouri.  Ohio, 
Wi  consin,  the  Norwegian,  Grabaii's-BufTalo 
Synod,  and  the  German  Synod  of  New 
York,  agree  very  fiilly  in  doctrines  with  each 
o(her,  except  that  the  last  two  named  have 
some  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  the  status  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  They  differ  from 
the  General  Council  in  these  four  points: 
they  desire  to  prohibit  an  interchange  of  pul- 
pits with  all  other  denominations,  and  admis- 
sion to  the  Lord's  Supper;  they  condemn 
Hillenariauism,  and  excommunicate  from 
their  fellowship  all  members  of  secret  socie- 
ties. Their  numbers,  in  1870,  were  as  fol- 
lows: ministers,  650;  churches,  965;  com- 
municants, 150,925.  These  synods  will  prob- 
ably soon  be  united  in  one  organization. 

The  following  synods,  alt  small,  are  still 
independent,  but  will  probably  soon  be  con- 
nected with  some  one  of  the  larger  bodies ; 
The  Tennessee,  Von  Eohr's  Buflalo  Synod, 
the  Concordia,  Eielson's  Scandinavian  Synod, 
and  the  Norwegian  Danish  Conference. 
These  synods  had  in  1870,  70  ministers,  218 
churches,  18,327  members.  There  were, 
besides,  30  ministers  whose  synodal  connec- 
tion was  unascertained.  There  were,  there- 
fore, in  1870,  connected  with  the  different 
councils,  synods,  and  conferences  of  the. 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  53 
synods,  2,086  ministers,  3,54i  churches,  and 
425,577  communicants.  The  other  statistics 
of  the  Church  are  partial,  and  not  later  than 
1869.  The  General  Synod  had  in  that  year, 
81,445  teachers  and  scholars  in  its  Sabbath 
Schools,  and  contidbuted  to  benevolent  ob- 
jects $3-10.133.  The  contributions  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  church  are  not  report- 
ed. 

Thirty-two  Lutlieran  newspapers  were 
published  in  1870,  viz:  Eight  English,  six- 
teen German,  two  Swedish,  and  six  Norwe- 
gian and  Danish.  There  are  two  Lutheran 
Church  Almanacs  published  annually,  one  at 
Baltimore,  the  other  at  Alleniown,  Pa. 
There  are  15  Theological  seminaries  for 
Lutheran  students,  with  about  60  professor.^, 
and  450  student.^,  and  17  colleges  with  more 
than  2,000  students.    There  are  also  18  sem- 
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VIII     THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  OB 

QUAKERS. 
I.  TiiR  Original  or  Orthodox 
FitiBNDs.  The  Society  of  Friends  originated 
ill  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenih  centuiy,  in 
Great  Britain,  as  one  of  those  protests  agiiinst 
foriDalism  and  Christianity  from  which  the 
heart  and  life  had  died  out,  which  have  in  e" 
agea  demonstrated  the  power  of  religioi 
principle  to  react  from  the  deadness  of  state 
churches.  Geoi^e  Fox.  its  founder, 
menced  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  the 
power  of  Christ  to  save  men  from  sin,  and 
I^ie  inftuenpe  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  in  chan^ng 
and  transfbrming  the  evil  nature,  when  he 
wai  bnt  twenty  three  years  of  age,  and  con 
tinned  it  for  forty  years,  until  his  death.  Hi; 
tbilowers  were  not  very  numerous,  but  they 
were  exceedingly  earnest,  stem  in  their 
adherence  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
monitions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  wlien  pei 
eecuted,  took  joyftilly  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  and  went  to  prison,  to  the  stake,  or  to 
the  gallows  with  a  cahn  fearlessness  which 
convinced  many  of  the  truth  of  their  doc- 
trines. It  was  not  in  England  alone  that 
ttiey  were  thus  persecuted.  In  July,  1656, 
two  female  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  reached  the  port  of  Boston,  but 
were  compelled  by  the  colonial  government 
to  relum  in  the  same  ship.  Others,  however, 
followed  soon  after,  and  while  their  conscien- 
tious protest  against  Uie  prevalent  cnstoms 
and  mnnnera  may  have  savored  of  fanaticism. 
the  colonial  authorhiea  were  certainly  in  the 
wrong  in  persecuting  them  so  bitterly.  They 
were  whipped,  imprisoned,  and  banished  froin 
the  Massarfiusetts  Colony,  and  four  out  of 
five  who  ventured  to  return  from  banish- 
ment, one  of  them  a  woman  of  remarkable 
gifts  and  devotion,  were  hanged  for  their 
contempt  of  the  colonial  laws.  The  last 
martyr  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
was  executed  in  1661,  but  subsequent  to  that 
date  some  were  Miipped,  banished,  and  im- 
prisoned, in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticot.  In  1682,  a  considerable 
niunber  of  Friends  came  over  to  Pennsyl- 
vania with  William  Penn,  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society.  Fox  had  himself  visited 
America  in  166^,  and  remained  till  1G75,. 
and  had  established  meetings  of  Friends. in 
North  Carolina  and  eltiewhere,  some  of  which 
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are  still  in  existence.  The  Society  of 
Friends  in  America  adheres,  to  this  day,  to 
the  organization  devised  for  it  by  Fox. 
llieir  meetings,  as  they  call  th^  congrega- 
tions, are  presided  over  by  Elders,  and  these 
the  most  prudent  andjuditnous  men  of  these 
cungregatJons,  exercise  a  quiet,  but  effective, 
supervision  over  those  who  believe  them- 
selves called  of  God  to  proclaim  his  truth^ 
The  utterances  of  thb  tnith  made  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  special  impulse  or  call  of  the  Spirit 
then  and  there  to  spenk,  are  made  by  both 
sexes,  the  doctrine  of  the  Friends  on  this  sub- 
ject being,  that  God  calls  both  men  and  women 
to  utter  his  truths.  The  meetings  are  sub- 
ject to  monthly  meetings  of  the  different 
congregations  of  a  neighborhood  or  district, 
and  these  to  the  "  Yearly  Meetings,"  which 
are  diocesan  in  their  character,  and  have  a 
controlling  and  disciplinary  power.  These 
Yearly  Meetings,  of  which  there  are  ten  or 
more,  are  equal  in  their  authority,  and  there 
is  no  appeal  from  their  dedsioas. 

At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  there  were  ihoiit  45,000 
Friends  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  as  they 
were  opposed  to  bearing  arma,  and  utterly 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  War,  there  was  at 
lirst  some  apprehrnsion  that  they  were  hos- 
tile to  the  patriot  side.  This  impression  was 
soon  dissipated ;  for  though,  with  some  fbw 
exceptions,  the  members  of  the  sodety  did. 
not  beai'  arms,  tbey  rendered  great  and  con< 
spicuous  service  to  the  national  cause,  and 
this  service  was  rendered  with  snch  sacrifices, 
and  with  so  much  liberality  as  to  show  that, 
their  hearts  were  in  the  cause,  though  they 
were  conscientiously  opposed  to  fighting.  For 
two  or  three  decades  aller  the  war,  they  con- 
tinued to  increase,  though  not  very  rapidly. 
Then  came  a  season  of  stagnation.  They, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of'  their  history,  had 
been  the  most  radical  of  radicals,  were  now 
intensely  conservative ;  and  while  as  holy 
men  and  women  as  ever  walked  the  earth 
shaded  their  brows  beneath  broad  brimmed 
hats  and  Quaker  bonnets,  and  adhered  strictly 
to  the  t^uaker  dress,  there  had  come  over  the 
society  a  spirit  of  formalism,  which  occupied, 
itself  too  much  in  the  petty  details  of  dress 
and  Isnguage,  and  neglected,  to  some  extent, 
the  weightier  matters  of  law,  judgment,  and 
feith.  Their  services  had  become  distasteful 
many  of  their  young  people,  and  these 
re  abandoning  the  mth  of  their  fathers 
and  going  t^  the  opposite  extreme  of  Bitoal*. 
istio  observance  in  the  Epiwopal  dhurch.  Or, 
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tn  still  stronger  protest  against  ita  Btringent 
rules  of  life,  became  the  mOat  worldly  of 
worldlings,  till  it  became  a  byeword  in  re- 
gari  to  the  fastest  of  fast  young  men,  "  They 
were  brought  up  as  Quafeere  I  Meanwhile, 
there  was  in  the  meetings  themselves  a  grad- 
ual drawing  away  from  the  soundness  of 
their  pristine  faith.  There  were  not,  as  of 
old,  those  fervent,  earnest  testimonies;  the 
Spirit's  power  of  impreBsiugmen  and  women 
to  utter  the  word  of  exliortation  came  to  be 
less  frequently  and  less  decidedly  manifested 
than  of  old,  and  ever  and  anou  there  were 
those  mute,  but  protracted,  assemblies  which 
bore  witness  more  powerfully  than  any  pro- 
phetic utterance  could  have  done,  that  it  was 
not  with  them  as  in  days  past,  when  the  can- 
dle of  the  Lord  shined  around  about  them. 
In  1827  came  the  great  secession,  when  al- 
most one-third  of  their  number  repudiated 
the  claims  of  Christ,  as'the  God-man,  the 
Divine  Redeemer,  and,  while  still  clainung 
to  be  "  Friends,"  withdrew  with  tlieir  leader 
and  formed  a  new  organization.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  thai  followed,  tlie  'Friends' 
of  the  Orthodox  &tth  still  walked  in  the  wil- 
derness, amid  clouds  and  darkjiess;  still  their 
sons  and  daughters  fell  away  to  the  .world, 
&nd  their  numbers  decreased  or  remained 
stationary. 

But  at  length  the  time  of  refreshing  came, 
and  as  the  testimonies  to  God's  goodness  and 
grace  multiplied,  and  their  meetings  were  no 
longer  silent  and  dreary  as  of  old,  they  be- 
g  in  to  extend  their  influence,  and  lo  find  in 
active  work  for  Christ,  in  the  First  Day 
Schools,  in  the  distribution  of  the  Word  of 
God,  in  labors  for  the  poor,  oppressed,  and 
down  trodden,  the  true  secret  of  success. 
Since  1850,  their  numbers  have  nearly 
doubled,  and  in  the  work  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  conversion 
of  men,  they  have  found  such  blessings  that 
they  have  become  an  a^reseive,  earnest,  and 
efficient  body  of  Christian  men  and  women. 

"  The  Society  of  Friends,"  says  Mr,  Wil- 
liam J.  Allinson,  editor  of  TkelViends'  Re- 
mew,  "is  not  at  issue  with  other  Orthodoic 
churches  on  the  general  points  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Avoiding  the  use  of  the  word 
Triiuty,  they  reverently  believe  in  the  Holy 
Three :  the  Father,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  by  whom 
are  all  tbiugs,  who  is  the  Mediator  between 
Giod  and  ^n,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
proceed^h  from  the  Father  and  Son— -Qne 
God,  blessed  forever.    They  accept.  In  its 


fullness,  the  testimony  of  Holy  Seiipturd 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  offices  of  Ctiri^ 
as  the  promised  Messiah,  the  Word  mad^ 
flesh,  the  atonement  for  sin,  the  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  of  the  world.  They  have  no  re- 
liance upon  any  other  name,  no  hope  of  sal- 
vation that  is  not  based  upon  his  meritorious 
death  on  the  cross.  As  folly  do  they  admit 
his  humanity,  and  that  he  was  truly  man, 
"  sin  only  excepted."  They  so  folly  believe 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  without  thft 
inward  revelation  thereof  they  feel  that  they 
can  do  nothing  to  God's  glory,  or  to  farther 
the  salvation  of  their  own  souls.  Without 
the  influence  thereof  (hey  know  not  how  to 
approach  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  nw 
what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought.  "Their 
whole  code  of  belief  calls  for  the  endre  snr- 
render  of  the  natural  will  to  the  guidance  of 
the  pure,  unerring  Spirit,  through  whose 
renewed  assistance  they  are  enabled  to  brine 
forth  fruits  unto  holiness,  and  to  stand  per^ 
feet  in  their  present  work.  As  it  was  thb 
design  of  Christ  in  going  to  the  Father,  U» 
send,  as  a  Ccanfbrter,  bis  Spirit  to  his  cUsd- 
ples,  so  it  is  with  hb  Spirit  that  he  baptized 
and  doth  bapUze  them,  it  being  impoesiblfi, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Friends,  that  an  out- 
ward ablution  should  wash  from  the  spirit  of 
man  the  stains  of  sin.  Hence  they  attacA 
importance  to  "  the  baptism  which  now 
saveth,"  and  which  John  the  Baptist  pre- 
dicted should  be  administered  by  Christ. 
And  it  is  by  his  S[^rit,  also,  that  his  follow*- 
ers  are  enabled  to  partake  of  tbe  true  Sup- 
per of  the  Lord :  "  Behold  I  stand  at  th6 
door  and  knoi^k:  if  any  man  hear  my  voice, 
and  open  unto  me,  I  will  come  in  and  sup 
with  him,  and  he  shall  sup  with  me."  Thus 
they  hold  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  flesh  was  the  grand  epoch  and 
central  &ct  of  time,  and  that  types  and  shad- 
ows, and  all  ceremonial  observances,  which 
had  their  place  before,  as  shadows  of  goad 
things  to  come,  now  that  they  have  been  fol- 
fllled  in  Him,  are  only  shadows  of  those 
shadows.  The  type  properly  precedes  the 
reality,  and  tnily  this  was  worthy  of  being 
forerhadowed ;  "  but,"  says  Paul, "  when  that 
which  is  perfoct  is  come,  that  which  is  lu 
part  shall  be  done  away." 

In  regard  to  tbeir  viewd  of  the  resnrtec- 
lioa,  ThfMnas  Evans,  another  of  their  lead- 
ing writers,  says :  "  The  Society  of  Friends, 
belieTes  that  there  will  be  a  resurrectiou 
both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  the 
OM   to  .ebemal  life   and  blessedness,   and 
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rbe  othei  to  everlasting  miseiy  and  torment, 
agreeaUy  lo  Mail.  XXV,  31-45;  John  V, 
2.^>-30;  [Cor.  XV.  12-58.  That  God  will 
judge  the  world  by  that  man  whom  he  faath 
ordained,  even  Chriet  Jesus  the  Lord,  who 
wiJl  render  unio  every  man  according  to  bis 
works;  to  iliem  who  by  patient  continuing 
ill  well  doing  dui-ing  this  life,  aeek  for  glory 
find  honor,  immortiuity  and  eternal  liSi ;  but 
unto  the  conteatious  and  disobedient,  who 
obey  not  Ihe  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness, 
indignation  and  wrath,  ti'ibulation  and  an- 
guish, upon  every  soul  of  man  that  einnetb, 
lor  Gotl  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 

The  Friends  have  ever  regarded  war  as 
inoonsistent  with  Chrisiiauity-  For  this  they 
refer  to  the  teachins  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, the  example  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
to  ihe  witness  tor  truth  in  their  own  con- 
sciences, tested  and  confirmed  by  the  saered 
writings.  They  find  that  all  the  emotions 
wbiL-h  are  exorcised  In  wnti  and  fightings  are 
traced  to  evil  lusts,  and  are  inconsistent  wilb 
love  wbicli  is  tbo  aubstance  ol  the  first,  tl>e 
seoond.  and  the  new  commandment,  which 
■-  workelh  uo  dl  to  his  neighbor,"  and  on 
vhich  "  bang  all  ilte  law  and  the  prophets." 
1'h^y  consiiler  oatlis  lo  be  inaamissible,  as 
being  positively  forbidden  by  onr  Lord  in 
language  not  lo  be  mistaken,  and  this  tcsti 
jnoiiy  was  made  the  occasion  of  infiiciin"  se- 
vere penalties  upon  the  first  Friends.  When 
their  persecutors  failed  to  convict  them  upon 
false  chains,  it  was  customary  to  administei- 
the  test  oaths  lo  ihem,  on  refusing  to  take 
which,  they  were  cast  into  prison, 

They  decline  to  use  the  complimentary 
and  false  language  of  the  world,  and  to  apply 
to  llie  months  and  davs,  the  names  given  in 
lioiior  of  pagan  gods,  preferring  the  numeri 
cal  nomenclature  adopted  iu  the  Scriptures. 
In  dress,  they  aim  at  plainness  and  simplicity, 
avoiding  the  tyranny  of  an  ever  changing 
Sishion.  As  a  natural  reiiult,  a  degree  ot 
uniformity  ol  dress  prevails  among  them, 
l>earing  much  resemblance  to  the  style  in 
vogue  at  the  rise  of  the  Society.  Tius  ap- 
proach to  unil'ormity,  which  at  first  wa^  unin- 
li.n  ionnl,  came  to  be  cherished  as  a  hedge  of 
defense,  against  worldly  and  ensnaring  a-so- 
ciaitons,  and  a  means  by  which  they  recog- 
nized each  other,  'ITie  principle  at  stake  is 
not  ID.  the  fiishion  of  a  garb,  but  in  simplicity 
and  (lie  avoid^uice  of  changes  of  fashion. 
Whilst  Frii-nds,  an  good  citizens,  have  cheer- 
fully paid  all  legal  asses>ments  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  s^.ools,  and  of  the  poor,  and 
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have  contributed  abundantly  to  the  v;.rioiia 
charities,  and  general  claims  of  benevi^ience, 
they  have  always  been  characterized  by  their 
scrupulous  care  in  relieving  their  owl  poor, 
S3  that  none  of  their  members  come  upon 
the  public  for  maintenance  or  gra^iJlous 
education. 

The  Friends  had,  in  1870,  including  one 
in  Canada,  ten  Yearly  Meetings  in  North 
America,  namely,  ihtKC  of  Canada,  New 
England,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
iQore,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West- 
ern Indiana,  and  Iowa.  The  increase  of 
member.'jfaip  in  the  Western  States  has  been 
very  rapid  of  late  years.  The  membership 
of  the  Society  is  estimated  at  8(1,000.  In  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings,  First  Day  Schools  are 
conducted  with  zeal  and  efficiency.  The 
number  of  teachers  and  scholars  in  these 
First  Day  Schools  is  obout  6>,000.  The 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  has  estab- 
lished a  Normal  Fir^  Day  Scliool,  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of^  these  Schools.  They 
have  three  colleges,  all  of  them  of  high  char, 
acter  for  their  thorough  si-holarsbip,  viz.: 
Haverford  College,  in  Philadelphia  county. 
Peon. ;  Earlhanj  College,  Richmond,  Indiana, 
and  Whitticr  L'ollcge,  Salem,  Iowa.  They 
have,  also,  lai^  and  admirably  conducted 
boarding  schools,  under  the  care  of  their 
Yearly  Meetings,  at  West  Town,  Pa.,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  Ne^ 
Garden,  N.  C.  They  have  two  or  three 
pciiodicals  of  marked  ability.  The  F)-iend^ 
Review,  conducted  by  Mr.  AUinson,  being  in 
literary  merit  not  inferior  to  any  religious 
review  in  tliis  country. 

II.  Thk  Society  of  Friksds  (Seced- 
ERs  OR  HiCKSiTEs).  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  Echii^m  or  secession  which  took 
place  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  beginning 
with  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
]  827.  This  secession  was  led  by.  a  preacher 
among  the  Friends,  named  Elias  Hicks,  and 
ce  those  who  have  followed  his  leading 
commonly  called  Hicksites,  though  they 
repudiate  (he  name  and  insist  that  they 
should  be  known  solely  a-"  the  Society  ot 
Friends.  The  points  of  difference  between 
them  and  the  Orthodox  Friends  seem  to  have 
been  these :  Hicks  and  his  followers,  while 
mainttuning  a  belief  in  the  authenticity  and 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  do  not 
regard  ihera  with  the  same  degree  of  rever- 
ence and  faith  as  the  Orthodox.  Iu  their 
d  suminaries  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  the  " advices  of  their  Yeaily  Meetings," 
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they  Bay :  'We  ackiio\v1e^ge  ihem  to  be  the 
only  fit  outward  test  of  Christian  doctrines. 
We  do  not  call  (hem  ihe  Word  of  God,  be- 
cau^  this  appeltation  is  applied  by  the  writ- 
618  of  the  Sci-iptures  to  that  El«inal  Power 

by  which  the  worlds  were  msde 

We  R3  ign  to  the  Scripttirea  all  the  authority 

they  cl«im  lor  themselves. In 

tliese  invaluable  wiitings  we  find  the  only 
authentic  r<-cord  of  the  eaiiy  history  of  our 
race,  the  purest  strains  of  devotional  poetry, 
and  the  Bu>>lime  discourses  of  the  Son  ol'  God. 
Their  frequent  perusal  wns  therefore  especi- 
ally urged  upon  our  younger  members,  who 
were  eucoui-aged  to  seek  lO'-  the  guidance  of 
elivine  gj-aee,  by  which  alone  we  realize  in 
our  experience  the  saving  truths  they  oon- 

lai». We  believe  it  not  the 

part  of  true  wisdom  to  dwell  upon  defects, 
whether  real  or  imiiginary,  in  the  sacred  rec- 
ords, but  rather  to  use  tliem  as  they  were 
intended,  'for  reproof,  fur  correi;tion,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness,'  remembering  that 
U  is  only  through  the  operatiotis  of  the  Spir- 
it, of  Faith  upon  our  hearts,  that  they  can  be 
made  availing  to  us  in  the  promotion  of  our 
BalvatioD." 

In  regard  to  the  oiig^ual  and  present  state 
ftf  man,  they  difTtir  somewhat  &om  the  Ortho- 
dox, as  the  following  estructa  show :  "  It 
a  scriptural  doctrine  that  neither  nghteoi 
iiess  nor  unrighteousness  can  be  transmitted 
by  inheritance,  but  every  man  shall  be  judged 
according  to  bis  deeds. Ani- 
mal propensities  may  be  tranemitted  fiyjm 
parents  to  children,  but  the  Scriptures  do  not 
teach  that  we  inherit  any  guHt  from  Adam, 
or  from  any  of  our  ancestoi's ;  nor  do  we  feel 
any  compunction  for  their  sins.  The  lan- 
guage of  our  Saviour  clearly  implies  that  lit- 
tle children  are  innocent:  "  for  of  such,"  he 
says,  "  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  followers  of  Hicks  are  generally  con- 
sidered Unitarians  or  Socinians,  and  yet, 
vhile  they  apparently  do  not  regard  Christ 
as  the  Second  Person  in  the  Divine  Trinity, 
nor  attribute  a  saving  efficacy  to  his  death 
and  sufferings,  we  aie  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  considerable  vai'iety  in  the 
views  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and,  perhaps,  even  among  their  leading 
or  representative  men  on  this  point.  Their 
''Summaries,"  and  "advices"  are  exceeding- 
ly vague,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  on  these 
points.  The  Rules  of  Discipline  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Yearly  Meeting,  say:  "If  any  in 
tnembership  with   us  shall    blaapbem^  or 


speak  profnnely  of  Almighty  God,  Christ 
Jesus  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  oi-  she  ou^it 
early  to  be  tenderly  treated  with,  for  their  in- 
struction, and  the  aimouncement  ol  their  un- 
derstanding, that  they  may  experience  rep^it' 
ance  and  Ibr^iveness ;  but  should  any,  not- 
withsranding  thi^  brotherly  labor,  persist  in 
their  ermr,  or  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  Ihe  immediate 
revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  tlie  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  manliest  they 
are  not  one  in  the  taith  with  us,  the  monthly 
meeting  where  the  party  belongs,  having  ex- 
tended due  care  for  the  he'p  and  benetit  of 
the'  individual  without  efiect,  ought  to  declare 
the  Fame,  and  issue  their  testimony  accord- 
ingly." Samuel  M  Janney,  autlior  of  the 
"  History  of  Friend*,"  and  one  of  the  leading 
writera  of  the  Seceding  pai'ty,  thus  defines 
their  views  in  regard  to  Christ ;  "  The  most 
full  and  glorious  manifestation  of  the  divine 
Word,  or  Logos,  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  ihe 
immaculate  Son  of  God,  who  was  miracu- 
lously conceived  and  bom  of  a  Virgin.  In 
him,  the  manhood,  or  Son  of  Man  was  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  divinity.  The  Word 
took  flesh,  or  was  manifested  in  the  flesh. 

The  holy  manhood  of  Christ,; 

that  is,  the  soul  of  him  in  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwelt  without  measure,  is  now,  and 
always  will  be,  the  head  or  chief  member  of 
that  spiritual  body  which  is  made  up  of  the 
faithful  seravnts  of  God,  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  'There  is  one  God,  and  one  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.'  As  Moses  was  a  mediator  to  ordaiit 
the  legal  dispensation,  so  Jesus  Christ  was, 
and  is,  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant; 
first,  to  proclaim  and  exemplify  it  in  the  day 
of  his  outward  advent,  and  secondly,  through 
all  time,  in  the  ministrations  of  his  Spirit. 
....  Tlie  great  object  of  the  Hei'siah's 
advent,  is  thus  declared  by  himself:  "To  this 
end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I 
into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  ihe 
h,  heareth  my  voice.'  He  could  not  bear 
ness  to  the  truth,  among  that  corrupt  and 
perverse  people,  without  sufleriug  for  it.  He 
Ibresaw  that  they  would  put  him  to  death, 
and  he  went  forward  calmly  doing  his  Fath- 
er's will,  leading  a  life  of  self  sacrifice, 
wounded  for  the  transgressions  of  the  peo-, 
pie,  baptized  spiritually  ia  sufiering  for  them, 
and  then  finally  enduring,  on  the  cross,  the 
agonies  of  a  lingering  death,  thus  sealing  hia 
testiuMDy  with  his  blood.    His  obedience  ia 
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dnakiDg  the  cup  of  suflering  was  acceptable 
to  God,  for  '  he  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given 
himaeir  for  us,  an  ofTering  and  a  saoriflce  to 
God,  for  a  sweet  smelting  savor."  It  was  to 
Teoonule  man  to  God,  by  removing  the  en- 
mity fiom  man's  heart,  that  Je.sus  Chri:<t 
lived,  and  tatight,  and  suffered,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  still  manifbat- 
eil  as  a  Hed-emer  Srota  the  bondage  of  cor- 

rnption It  is  the  life  of  God, 

or  spirit  of  Truth  revealed  in  the  soul,  which 
purifies  and  saves  from  sin.  This  life  is 
sometime j  spoken  of  a-<  the  blood:  tor  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosruc  law,  'the  bl.od  is  the  life ' 
And  when  Jesus  told  the  people,  '  except  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink 
his  bloo'l  ye  have  no  life  in  yon,'  he  alluded 
to  the  life  and  power  of  G>od  that  dwelt  in 
bim,  and  spake  through  Itini.''  How  &r  the 
views  thu^  slated  agree  with  those  generally 
bi^ld  by  the  fbitowers  of  Eiias  Hicks,  we  can- 
not say.  They  woidd  seem  to  stnoip  Mr.  Jan- 
ney  and  his  fellow  believers  as  sympathi^fing 
with  wliat  is  someiimes  called  the  Evangelical 
wing  of  the  Unitarians.  In  their  other  views, 
the  Beeeders  do  not  differ  materially  from 
the  Orthodox  Friends.  They  have  beea,  tor 
some  years  past,  quite  active  in  humanitarian 
enterprises,  heing  atj^Dgly  anti-slavery,  and 
k  iviug  been  active  ia  the  pFomotion  of  asj- 
Inm-t  and  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  inebri- 
ate, the  idiot,  and  fhr  orph^is,  blind  persons, 
and  tlie  aged  and  iaiirm.  They  had  in  1 870, 
six  Yearly  Meeiing^,  and  an  estimated  mem- 
bership of  between  3.ti,000  and  40,000.  They 
luve  not  done  muiJi  in  the  way  of  establish- 
ing First  Day  Schools,  but  their  boarding 
and  high  schools  in  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore,  luid  Richutond,  Indiana,  as  well 
as  their  smaller  soliools,  are  of  very  high 
oharaoter.  Swarthmore  College,  8  miles  S. 
W.  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  well  endowed  and 
admirably,  mantled  institution,  designed  for 
dOO  pupils  of  Ito'ti  sezes.  They  have  two 
mr  three  well  conducted  periodicals. 

Hi.  Pkoqressivq  Friends.  This  is  a 
religious  society,  organiaed  in  1853,  at  Ches- 
ter, P«nn.,  ia  part  as  a  result  of  s  <!Uvision  in 
the  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  of  (Hicksite) 
Friends.  The  division  was  caused  by  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  mcmbens  of 
that  meeting,  in  regai-d  to  the  propriety  of 
activity  in  measures  of  reform.  It  waa  or- 
ganized as  the  Pennsy Wonia  Yeai^ly  Meetii^ 
of  Progressive  Friends,  wid  not  long  atter 
ather  oi^anizations  m  New  Y^k  itnd  Ohio, 
having  similar  objects  in  view,  as  well  as 


individuals  from  Now  England,  New  Yqrki 
and  the  Western  States,  who  sympathifed 
with  it,  gradually  drifted  into  a  similap 
organisation  so  fiir  as  to  tUtend  its  Yearly 
Meetings.  Mr.  Oliver  Johnson,  formerly  of 
the  ^atiowd  AnH-SUttery  Standard,  and  the 
Independent,  who  has  been  long  identified 
with  this  movement,  thus  defines  its  charac- 
ter and  principles :  "  The  new  Society  open- 
ed its  doors  to  all  who  recognisie  the  equfd 
brotherhood  of  the  human  Cmiily,  without 
regard  to  sex,  color,  or  condition,  and  who 
acknowledged  the  duty  (^  defining  and  illusr 
trating  their  iaith  in  God,  not  by  assent  to  « 
creed,  but  by  lives  of  pergonal  purity,  and 
works  of  beneficence  and  charity.  It  disd^ 
vowed  any  intention  or  expectation  of  bind- 
ing  its  memhers  together  by  agreement  as  to 
ihecdogical  opmions,  and  dedared  that  i\ 
would  seek  its  bond  of  union  in  '  identity  of 
object,  (meness '  f£  spirit  in  respect  to  the 
practioal  duties  of  life,  the  communion  of  soot 
with  soul  in  a  common- love  of  the  beaul^l 
and[  true,  and  a  common  aspiration  aftes 
moral  excellence.'  It  disclaimed  all  discipn 
linary  autiuvity,  whether  over  individual 
members  or  local  associations ;  it  set  forth  noi 
forms  or  ceremonies,  and  made  no  provision 
fee  the  ministiy,  as  an  order  distinguished 
inaa  the  laity  ;  it  set  its  £ice  against  everjB 
form  of  eccie^ai'tidsm,  bjA  di-nounced  as  the 
acme  of  superstiliouB  imposture,  the  claim  ^ 
churches  ia  bold  ^n  organic  relation  to 
God,  and  to  speak  by  his  authority,  maintaiiM 
ing  that  such  ttodies  are  purely  human,  the 
repositories  of  no  power  save  that  rightly^ 
conferred  upoa  them  by  the  individuate  ci 
whom  they  are  composed."  With  so  radical' 
a  platform,  it  is  niU  a  matter  of  surprise  Uiofc 
the  yearly  gatherings  of  tbis  Society  bav^ 
drawn  t<^ther  ultraists  of  all  shades,  the 
"  come  outers  "  of  thirty  years  ago,  SplrituoL-. 
ii^ts,  the  advocates  of  female  sufirage,  and  of 
all  manner  of  |H-acticable  and  impracticafale> 
reforms,  and  that  while,  in  the  ^mpany,  were 
many  men  of  k&y  purpose  and  the  true  main. 
tyr  spirit,  there  were  others  whose  wbde 
lives  had  been  devoted  to  wild  and  fenatical 
theories  in  religions,  politics,  and  social  ^Siu. 
Generally  these  gathei  ings  have  been  largelj^ 
attended,  but  except  a  skigle  local  e^sociatifni 
at  Longwood,  near  Hemorton,  Penn.,  wbick 
have  kept  up  for  several  yeata,  a  meeting  oa 
evety  Fii»t  Day,  and  a  Fii-st  Day  School  fop 
children,  and  discusft  feeelyqueetions  of  ethics, 
political  economy,  4>>d  religion  at  their  meeU 
iugs,  but  hfkse  neaac  employed  ai^  religimia 
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teacher.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  give 
any  estimate  of  tiie  nuinber  of  Progres^iTe 
Friends,  as  their  meetings  are  open  to  all 
who  choose  to  come,  and  there  is  no  enroll- 
ment of  membership. 

IV.  We  are  incHfted  to  place  tinder  this 
general  head,  also,  the  SHAKERS,  or  as 
they  Btyle  themselves,  the  United  Societt 
OP  BELiEVERa  IN  Ckkist'h  Second  Ap- 
pearing, not  because  there  ia  much  in  eom- 
mon  to  them  and  the  SoCieli/  of  friend*  now, 
but  because  in  llieir  ori^n  they  were  mem- 
bers of  that  Society,  and  because  their  views 
of  the  influence,  and  inward  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  though  carried  to  eiceas,  hare 
the  same  original  basis.  Attempt-)  have 
been  made  to  trace  their  principles  bade  to 
the  CamigardM  or  French  prophets,  and  to 
the  school  of  the  prophets  in  Dauphiny 
(1688-1705),  but  these  are  so  evidently  an 
aftertliought,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  Botace. 
About  1747,  some  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester, 
England,  formed  theisselves  into  a  distinct 
orgaiii;tation,  of  which  James  Wardley  and 
Jane,  his  wife,  were  the  leaders,  and  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lee  were  members.  Ann  Lee,  a 
daughter  of  the  last  named  couple,  bom  in 
173€,  and  always  seriously  inclined,  had 
married,  in  17&6,  Abraham  Stanley,  and  in 
1758,  she,  with  her  husband,  joined  the  asso- 
«iatioa.  The  religious  exercises  of  this  little 
Got«rie  differed  but  slightly  from  those  of  the 
otber  associations  of  Friends  at  that  time. 
They  were  noticeable  for  greater  and  more 
decided  physical  manifestations  than  Taa»t, 
such  as  dancing,  shouting,  trembliog,  speak- 
ing with  tongues,  but  these  were  common  in 
that  day,  and  it  was  only  when  the  eiccite- 
ment  was  so  great  as  to  leud  ttie  magistrates 
and  others  to  charge  them  with  breaking  the 
Sabbath,  tbat  the  Wardleys,  and  Ann  Lee 
and  her  femUy  were  fined  and  knprisoBed. 
In  1770,  Ann  Lee,  then  S4yearsof  age,  and 
to  all  appearance  a  woman  of  no  extiaordin- 
ary  talents  or  education,  professed  to  have 
received,  by  a  special  manifestation  of  divine 
light,  those  revelations  which  made  her  the 
founder  of  a  new  &ith,  and  have  caused  her 
followers  ever  since  to  regard  her  as  an  in- 
Bpired  being,  and  to  give  her  the  name  of 
Mother  Ann. 

In  1774,  Mother  Ann,  and  nine  of  the 
more  prominent  members  of  the  Society,  un- 
der authority  of  a  special  revelation,  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  8  of  the  number  pro- 
ceeding up  liie  Hudson,  setlled  at  Niekayuna 


(now  Watervliet),  seven  miles  firom  Albany, 
N.  T.,  a  region  then  a  wilderness.  Here 
they  remained  for  three  or  fbor  years  with- 
olit  any  excitement,  or  considerabli!  increase 
of  their  numbers.  In  1779,  a  reli^ous  revi- 
vai  occurred  at  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co., 
some  tfiirty  mites  from  Niskaynna,  and  was 
accompanied  by  thoBC  extraordinary  physical 
manifestations  which  a  little  later  character- 
ized the  great  revivals  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  In  the  spring  of  17H0,  some  of 
those  who  bad  been  most  aflecti.'d  by  these 
manifestations,  visited  Mother  Ann  at  Water- 
vliet,  and  found  in  her  revelations,  as  they 
believed,  the  explanation  rf  their  experiences. 
Led  by  their  stalements,  others  visited  her, 
and  the  number  of  a  'herents  to  her  doctrines 
began  to  increase  rapidly,  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  some  time  after  ber  death,  which 
occurred  in  1784.  Among  the  revelations 
which  rfie  professed  to  have  recraved  was 
one  directing  that  there  rfiould  be  a  commu- 
nity of  goods  am<«g  her  adherents,  and  an- 
other re<[Qiring  their  oi^nization  into  one  or 
more  unitary  households.  In  1787,  Joseph 
Mwicham,  who  had  formerly  been  a  Baptis* 
preacher,  and  who  was  one  of  her  easiest 
converts  at  Niskayuna,  gathei'cd  her  adher- 
ents into  a  settlement  at  New  Ijebanon,  anS 
established  there  the  first  unitary  hou^ehol* 
on  a  targe  scale,  and  with  complete  commur 
nity  of  goods.  He  wasan  able  administrator, 
and  in  five  years  he  bad  oi^iinized  1 1  Shftbep 
setilements,  in  New  York,  llfassachusetts, 
Coaneetieut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Miiine. 
No  others  were  eatahlistied  until  1 805,  when, 
after  some  years  effiM-i,  four  wereeataliUshed' 
in  Ohio,  and  2  in  Kentucky.  All  are  on  th& 
same  model  as  that  of  the  New  Lebanon 
Community,  regarded  from  the  first  as  the 
mother  houe.  Each  tettlement  censists  of 
l¥om  two  to  eight  fomiliee  or  households. 
Each  femily  occupies  a  large  dwelfing- house, 
divided  through  the  center  by  wide  hulls,  and 
capable  of  contiiimi^  from  3l>  to  150  m- 
mftt>^  the  men  eccupyhtg  one  end  and  the 
women  the  other.  Beside  these,  thei'C  are> 
stiM'ehou-es,  workshops,  dairy  houses,  a 
school  house  for  the  chiMren  they  adopt,  wtid 
a  meetang-bouse  or  hall.  Con,-i(feral<l-  tracts- 
of  land  are  attached  to  each  settlement,  rang- 
ing from  seven  to  ten  acres  to  each  memh^- 
They  believe^  idleness  to-  b»  sinfnl,  and 
hence  every  member  who  is  ahle  to  woric  is 
employed  in  some  usefof  labor.  They  eufti- 
vate  flowers,  medicinal  herbs'  and  roots, 
fruits,  vegetabtes,   and  collect  gardea   tcai 
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flower  seeds,  dry  and  preserve  fruits,  put  up 
dried  herbs  aod  roots,  and  make  medicinal 
extracts.  They  have  also  extensive  manu- 
&ctories  connected  with  their  settleiuenla. 
Brooms,  wooden  and  willow  ware,  some  de- 
scriplious  of  cloths,  fiasnels,  el«>,  etc,arepro- 
4uced  by  them.  Their  schools  are  of  high 
grade  and  abundantly  supplied  with  the  best 
text  books,  and  apparatus,.  Their  doctrines 
as  stated  by  their  chief  elder,  F.  W.  Evans, 
are  these  i  "  God  is  dual,  ihere  being  an 
Eternal  Father  and  Mother  in  the  Deity, 
the  heavenly  parents  of  all  angelical  and 
human  beings.  The  revelation  of  God  is 
progressive ;  in  the  first  or  antedilurtan  pe- 
riod of  human  history,  God  was  only  known 
as  a  Great  Spirit ;  in  ihe  second  or  Jewish 
period,  he  was  revealed  as  the  ''  I  am  that  I 
am,"  or  Jehovah  ;  in  the  third  cycle,  Je.'^us 
made  him  known  as  a  Father;  and  in  the 
last  cycle,  commencing  with  1 770,  God  is  re- 
vealed in  the  character  of  Mother,  an  Eter- 
nal Morher,  the  bearing  spirit  of  tdl  the  cre- 
ation of  God.  This  last  is  regards d  by  them 
as  a  revelation  of  God's  affectional  nature, 
manifestation  of  the  divine  love  and  tender- 
ness. They  believe  Christ  to  be  also  dual, 
maile  and  female,  a  supra-mundane  being, 
and,  at  his  first  appearing,  the  cummunicator 
of  the  new  revelation  to  Jesus,  who,  in  their 
E^9t£m,  was  a  divinely  instructed,  pure,  and 
perfect  man,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
divine  anointing,  became  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  new  revelation  made  to  Jesus,  these 
truths  vvere  first  brought  to  light ;  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  rirsurrection  of 
the  soul,  which  they  define  a^;  the  quickening 
of  the  germ  of  a  new  life,  after  Ihe  death  of 
the  first,  Adamic,  or  generative  life. 

All  who  marry  or  are  given  in  marriage, 
or  who  indulge  in  the  earthly  procreative 
relation,  they  call  "the  children  of  this 
world,"  and  followers  of  the  first  Adam ; 
they  do  not  condemn  them  for  living  in  the 
marital  relation  so  long  as  they  confine  its 
use  simply  to  the  purpose  of  procreation,  the 
production  of  ofispring  being,  in  their  view, 
the  only  justification  of  sexual  intercourse. 
But  Shakers,  as  Christians,  hold  that  they 
are  called  to  lead  a  spiritual  and  holy  life, 
not  only  free  from  all  lust  and  carnal  sexual 
indulgence,  but  even  to  rise  above  the  order 
Oi'  natural  and  innocent  human  reproduction, 
being  themselves  the  "children  of  the  resur- 
rection," and  as  such  daily  dying  to  the  gen- 
erative nature,  as  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
died  to  it,  and  thus  becoming  new  creatures, 
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who  are  able  to  comprehend  the  "  mysteries 
of  God."  Among  the  other  doctrines  i^ 
which,  aa  they  believe,  ''  Chrii^t  instructs 
Jesus,"  were,  human  brotherhood,  and  its  de- 
velopment in  a  communiiy  of  goods ;  non- 
resistance  ;  non-participHtion  in  any  earthly 
government,  and  the  necessiiy  of  a  life  of 
celibacy  and  virgin  purity  to  a  perfect  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  second  appealing  of  the  Christ  "with- 
out sin  unio  salvation."  thej  believe  took  place 
throughMother  AnnLee,  in]77U.  She,  "by 
strictly  obeying  (he  light  revealed  ui  her,  be- 
came righteous,  even  as  Jesus  was  righteous. 
She  acknowledged  Jesus  Clirist  as  ht  r  Head 
and  I<ord,  and  formed  the  same  cLfaracter  as  a 
spiritual  woman,  that  he  did  as  a  spiritual 
man."  The  necessity  for  a  second  appear- 
ing of  Christ  in  the  female  form,  resulted 
from  the  dual  nature  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Deity,  "  Still  it  was  not  Jesus,  nor  Ann, 
but  tiie  principles  already  stated,  which  w  ere . 
the  foundation,  of  the  Second  Christian 
Church.  Their  importince  is  derived  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  the  first  man  and  the 
first  woman  perfectly  Identified  viith  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  Christ."  Tliis  sec- 
ond appearing  of  Christ  they  believe  to  be 
the  true  resurrection  state,  and  repudiate  a 
physical  resurrection  as  repugnant  to  science, 
reason,  and  Scripture.  We  have  noticed 
their  four  cycles  of  human  religious  progress; 
tliey  also  believe  that  there  are  four  heavens 
and  four  hells,  the  first  three  of  which  are 
still  places  of  probation.  The  first  heaven 
and  hell  were  for  the  good  and  wicked  i  f 
the  antediluvians,  and  the  "spirits  in  pris- 
I,"  to  whom  Christ  preached  in  the  inter- 
val between  his  death  and  resurrection,  were 
the  wicked  of  that  cycle.  Gehenna  is  the 
name  they  give  to  the  second  hell,  to  which 
are  consigned  wicked  Jews  and  heathen  who 
died  before  the  coming  of  Jesus ;  and  the 
second  heaven  is  paradise,  where  the  thiif 
on  the  cross  had  the  promise  of  going.  The 
third  heaven  is  that  of  the  church  of  the  first 
appearing  of  Christ,  Co  whi<'h  Paul  was 
caught  up.  Higher  and  more  glorious  than 
those  which  preceded  it,  it  is  still  not  the 
home  of  perfect  souls.  The  hell  of  the  third 
cycle  is  a  place  of  loi  ment  for  tl  ose  who  did 
not  believe  in.  nor  follow  Christ,  according 
to  the  light  of  ll;o*e  days.  The  fourt!>  hea- 
ven is  DOW  forming;  in  it  Jesus  and  Mother 
Ann  reside,  and  to  it  will  all  thrse  go  who 
have  re^sled  temptation  until  their  evil  lusls 
propensities  are  all  destroyed,  and  the 
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life  of  the  generative,  natural  man  is  dead 
them,  for  such  are  born  of  God,  and  oann 
eiu.  Ko  one  but  Jesus  had  ever  attuned  to 
tiiis  previous  to  the  second  appearing  of 
Christ-  in  Ann  Lee.  It  is  the  heaven  of  hea- 
v<inB,  and  to  it  will  be  gathered  not  W^  all 
who  accept  the  doctrines  of  the  Shakers  in 
this  world,  and  attain  to  the  new  birth,  but 
all  those  in  the  lower  heavens  and  hvUs  who 
shall  yet  accept  ihem ;  and  when  their  deci- 
sion is  finally  made,  the  lower  heavens  and 
hells,  and  tlie  earth  will  be  destroyed,  and 
only  the  fourth  heaven  for  tlie  true  believers, 
and  the  fourth  hell  for  the  finally  impenitent, 
will  remain.  Each  cycle  has  had  its  own 
Holy  Spirit,  the  spiritual  efflui  from  the 
Church  in  the  heaven  of  that  cycle  to  the  in- 
habitants of  earth  at  the  lime.  They  hold 
to  oral  confession  of  sins  to  God  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  or  two  witnesses,  as  essential  to 
the  reception  of  the  power  to  forsake  sin. 
They  believe  that  the  second  dispensation 
(that  of  Moses)  was  intended  to  teach  by 
revelation,  God's  truth  pertaining  to  the 
earth-life  chiefly,  and  they  regard  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Levitical  laws,  in  regard  to  food 
and  agriculture,  etc,  as  binding  to-day  as 
when  they  were  given.  All  physical  disease 
they  any,  is  the  result  of  some  physiological 
sin  against  the  teachings  of  Moses,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  They  believe  in  the 
power  of  their  members  to  heal  physical  dis- 
eases, by  means  of  prayer  and  the  regulation 
of  the  diet. 

The  Bible  they  regard  as  a  record  of 
divine  angelic  ministrations  to  man,  and  aa  a 
more  or  less  imperfect  account  of  the  reli- 
gious experience  and  history  of  the  Jews. 
They  believe  that  the  mental  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  seers  and  prophets  whose 
prophecies  are  iherein  recorded,  has  materi- 
ally mod'riied  the  revelation,  and  that  it  has 
been  still  farther  weakened  and  impaired  by 
the  imperfections  of  the  translators ;  the  book 
of  Revelations  having  suffered  less  than  any 
other  from  these  causes,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
utterly  iuoomprehen^ble  to  the  generative 
man,  and  could  not  be  comprehended  even 
by  the  spiritual  until  the  second  appearing  of 
Christ  (through  Mother  Ann  Lee),  aa  that 
was  the  only  key  to  unlock  its  mysteries. 
The  revelations  of  Ann  liee  and  of  others  of 
their  elders  who  have  been  inspired  to  speak 
the  words  of  God,  they  regard  as  important 
and  binding  on  them. 

Their  mode  of  worstup  b  peculiar.  The 
two  sexes  are  usually  ranged  in  ranks  facing 


each  other,  the  Iront  ranks  being  from  six  to 
ten  feet  aparL  First  there  is  usually  an  ad- 
dress by  one  of  the  elders,  "  who  is  moved  to 
speak"  on  some  doctrinal  subject,  or  some 
practical  virtue,  usually  closing  with  a  recital 
of  the  exalted  privileges  which  (hey  enjoy 
over  the  "  world's  people ; "  after  this  they  sing 
a  hymn,  and  then  fbnn  in  circles  arouuda  band 
of  male  and  female  singers,  aad  commence 
marching  or  dancing,  and  when,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  the  excitement  and  fervor 
reaches  its  height,  their  motions,  though 
retaining  the  order  and  rhythm  of  the  dance, 
become  inconceivably  rapid.  At  these  sea- 
sons they  believe  themselves  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  spirit  agencies,  both  of  angels, 
and  the  departed  meml>ers  of  their  own 
brotherhood,  who  have  attained  in  tbe  other 
life  to  a  greater  freedom  from  the  generative 
nature  and  order,  and  a  more  complete  res- 
urrection of  tbe  soul,  than  those  who  are  still 
in  the  body  can  reach.  Their  ministry  are 
very  few  in  numlaers.  Two  of  their  most 
judicious  and  experienced  brethren  and  the. 
same  numlier  of  sisters  are  chosen  to  have 
ttiei  oversight  of  from  one  to  three  or  four 
t^oeieties  ;  to  that  there  are  only  twenty  or 
twenty-four  of  these  ministers  in  all.  Eaeh 
family  in  every  Society  has  also  four  elders, 
viz.,  two  brethren,  and  two  sisters,  who  have 
charge  of  it,  and  the  temporalities  are  cared 
for  by  two  deacons,  and  two  deaconesses. 

There  are  three  classes  of  members :  1. 
The  novitiates,  who  unite  with  the  Society  in 
reli^us  faith  and  principle,  but  do  not  enter 
into  the  temporal  connection  wiih  it.  Believ- 
ers of  this  class  are  not  controlled  by  the 
Society  as  to  their  property,  children,  or 
families. 

2.  The  Junior-S  who  join  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Society,  and  unite  in  its  lubors  and  re- 
ligious exercises,  but  who  have  not  relin- 
quished their  property  to  the  Society,  or  if 
they  have  given  the  Society  the  improve- 
ment  of  it,  may  resume  it  at  any  time, 
though  without  interest;  and  3d,  the  Senior 
class,  who,  afier  a  full  and  complete  experi- 
!  of  the  Shaker  system  and  faiih,  have 
deUberately  consecrated  themselves,  their  ser- 
vices, and  all  tlieir  property  to  the  Society 
never  to  be  reclaimed  by  themselves  or  their 
legal  heirs.  All  who  retain  their  connection 
with  the  Shaker  Communities  are  amply 
provided  for  in  health,  in  sickness,  and  in  old 
age.  Tbe  Shaker  Communities  are  all  thrifty 
and  have  acquired  by  their  industry,  consiJ. 
erablei  and  some  of  them  very  large  amountg 
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of  property.  They  hsid,  at  U»e  latest  reports, 
T8  societies,  about  6,500  fiiH  members  (Sen- 
iors),  and,  perhaps,  1,000,  more  jnniora  nnd 
novitiates,  besides  a  considerable  number 
(nearly  three  thousand,  it  is  said)  of  children, 
orph^na,  and  others,  whom  they  have  adopt- 
ed, and  whom  ihey  carefully  educate.  Tliey 
are  thrifty,  industrious  citizen?,  and  iu  ^ 
the  rdations  of  life  very  exemplary. 


IX.  tJHlTAS  FBATBUM,  OB  MOttAVIANS. 
The  MoKAvrAKS,  or  Unitt  ov  thb 
Brkthrgn  (Unitat  Fratrum),  aa  they  style 
dieir  religious  ijody,  ori^nated  with  the  Bo- 
hemian and  Moravian  churctes  of  the  9th 
century,  but  did  not  assume  their  present 
OFganizatimi  till  14»7,  although  they  identify 
themselves  with  the  ftdlowets  of  J^b  Husb 
more  thai  half  a  centary  earlier.  They  were 
almost  crashed  out  by  the  peraeeutions  of 
Ferdinand  II,  in  1621  and  the  fbllowuig 
years,  but  through  the  fostering  influence  of 
tlie  writings  and  teaching  of  Amos  Comen- 
his,  one  of  their  bishops,  they  were  enabled 
to  maintain  a  secret  existence;  About  1720 
a  Moravian  exile.  Christian  David,  began  to 
address  them  earnestly,  and  a  revival  ensued. 
In  nt2,  two  families,  sobseqiieiitly  followed 
by  others,  made  their  escape  from  MoraTia, 
and,  after  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  reached 
the  estate  of  Count  ZinBcndorf,  a  young  Sbjc- 
on  nobleman,  and  were  cordially  received, 
The  Count  became  thenceforth  their  leader, 
and  iu  five  years  had  300  Moravians  aa  his 
estate.  Tliey  had  built  a  village  on  the 
Hutbei^,  raifled  Hermhut.  In  1735,  they 
had  obtained  the  Episoopal  succession  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum,  and  in  1749  they  were  «c- 
liROwIed^ed  by  the  British  Fai^ament  as  an 
Episeep^  Church,  and  etieouraged  to  settle 
in  North  America.  They  accorfingly  fbun- 
<fed  several  settlementtin  the  American  Col 
(Taies,  and  engaged  with  great  zeal  in  mis-ion^ 
ary  labors  among  the  Indians,  in  which  they 
were  very  succesful.  They  also  fouod^ 
missies  in  Greenland  and  eh-'ewhere,  many 
years  befltre  the  ether  Protestant  denoraina- 
tions  had  engaged  in  missionary  effort. 
Their  plan  of  "settlements "'or  vrHages 
which  no  person  oould  be  a  permanent 
householder  unless  he  or  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  their  unitary  house- 
hold of  single  men  mid  ycmths,  of  single  eis- 
ters  and  young  maidens,  and'  of  widows,  each 
presided'  over  by  elders  of  their  own  sex, 
Bheir  very  iigtd>  ndes  m  regard  Kr  nrarrlage. 


and  their  exclusive  and  earnest  devotion  to 
tKe  missionary  work,  while  it  kept  their  nntn- 
bers  small,  greasy  contributed  to  Aeir  pu- 
rity of  &i&  and  doctrine.  At  the  t>eriod  of 
the  Revolution,  they  probably  (M  not  num- 
ber, of  full  communicants,  in  the  United 
St^es,  more  than  3,0U0  soula,  and,  perhaps, 
not  so  many.  ,  They  had,  beside,  their  sev- 
eral thousand  converts  among  the  Indians, 
who  remained  foithful  to  their  religions  prin- 
■ples,  and  a  considerable  number  of  whom 
ore  martyrs  fo their  fath.  The  fstinctlve 
ittlements,  and  the  bl-ethren'e,  sisters',  and 
widows'  honses  are  now  entirely  given  up  lU 
the  United  States.  They  have  two  prov- 
inces, a  Noithern,  and  a  &)utherii,  the  bead* 
quarters  of  the  norihem  Ireingat  Bethtebem^ 
Fena.,  and  of  the  southern,  at  Salem,  N.  C. 
They  have  also  large  boarding  schools,  and 
are  predominant  in  the  population  at  Bethr 
lehem,  Nazareth,  and  litlz,  Fenn.,  and  at 
Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Moravians  are  thoroughly  Svangelical 
in  their  .doctrines,  and  while  they  sympathize 
most  heartily  and  fully  with  the  Evangelical 
churches  in  alt  the  great  cardinal  doctrines' 
of  seriptur^  Christianity,  they  regard  it  aS 
their  special  mission  To  make  the  principal 
theme  of  their  preaching  and  teaching,  the 
nfe,  merits,  acts,  words,  sufferings,  and  death 
of  the  Saviour ;  considering  the  reveblien  ot 
God  in  Christ  as  Intended  to  be  the  mosC 
beneficent  revelation  of  the  Deity  to  the 
human  race.  In  thus  preaching  and  teach- 
ing, they  carefully  avoid  entering  Into  any 
theoretical  disquisition  6n  the  mysterious  6i- 
seuce  of  the  Godhead,  simply  adhering  to  tbd 
words  of  Scripture.  Admitting  thti  Sacred 
Scriptures  as  the  only  source  (Jf  DPrine  SeV- 
elatton,  they  lievertheleas  brieve'  tfifit  the 
Spirit  of  Giod  continues  to  lead  those  wiio> 
believe  in  Christ,  into  all  truth ;  not  by  W- 
vealing  new  doctrines,  but  by  teaching  those 
who  sincerely  desire  to  lectrn,  daily  better  va 
understand  and  apply  the  truths  which  th'0 
Scriptures  conrain.  They  heKeVe  that  to 
live  conformably  to  the  gospel,  it  is  esseUdal 
to  aim  iu  all  things  to  fiilfll  the  will  of  God. 
Even  in  their  temporal  concertls,  they  en- 
deavor to  ascertwn  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
They  do  not,  indeed,  expect  any  miraculoui 
manifestation  of  his  wilt,  but  only  endeavor 
to  test  the  purity  of  their  purposes  by  (he 
light  ot  the  Divine  Word.  Nothing  of  con- 
sequence is  done  by  thetn,  aa  a  Society,  untif 
such  an  examinatitm  has  taken  place ;  find 
in  cases  of  difBculty,  the  question  is  decides 
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by  loi,  lo  avoid  tiie  undue  prfiponderance  of 
influential  men,  ftitd  in  tlie  humble  hope  thtit 
Giod  will  gwdo  thein  rightly  by  its  deciawU) 
where  their  limited  andersttuiduig  foila  them. 
In  regard  to  their  general,  doctrinal  belief, 
the  folk>wing  sitmouu'y,  revised  and  put  forth 
by  their  Genei-al  JSynod  in  1869,  is  their 
most  authorit»tiT^  statement: 

"  We  regard  evfry  truth  reyealed  to  us  in 
the  Word  of  God  as  sin  invaluable  treasure, 
and  sincerely  believe  that  the  loss  of  life  it- 
self would  be  a  trifling  evil  compared  with 
the  denial  of  any  one  of  them.  But  most 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  that  tnilb 
wh'ch  the  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brett^reiv 
has  ever  regarded  as  her  chief  ^>ctrine,  mi 
inestimable  jewel,  which,  by  God's  ptxe,  she 
Btill  holds  &3t : 


From  this  great  truth,  we  deduce  tbe  fol- 
lowing points  of-  doctrine  most  essential  to 
aalvfltiou ; 

a.  The  do^nne  of  ihetottd  depravitg  of  Jiv 
man  nature, — that  there  is  no  health  in  q^— 
«nd  that,  since  ihe  fall,  ve  have  ne  power  to 
help  ourselves  out  of  the  bondage  of  Bin. 

b.  The  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  the 
Father,  who  'has  chosen  us  in  Christ,  before 
the  fo(indati<m  <^  the  world,'  and  who  'so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begot- 
ten Son,  tliat  whosoever  l)elieveih  chi  Him 
BJKKild  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

e.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  Godhead,  attd 
the  real  mmthood  of  Jesut  CknM ;  that  God, 
the  Creator  of  ail  things,  was  raanifeBt  in  the 
flesh,  and  has,  reconciled  the  world  unio  him- 
self—that '  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by 
Him  all  things  exist.' 

d.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  andiatis' 
faction  ofJetue  Christ  for  vi ;  thai  he  'was 
delivered  for  our-  ofTeuces,  and  was  rwsed 
again  for  our  justitictition,'  and  that  in  his 
merits  alone  we  find  fOTgjvenefls  of  ains  and 
peace  with  God. 

e.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Gfhoet  and  kit 
graciout  operationt;  that  it  is  he  who  works 
in  u9  the  hsowledge  of  sin,  faith  in  Jesua, 
and  the  witness  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God,  and  Aat  without  him  wo  cannot  know 
the  truth. 

f.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  fruitt  of  faith  ;  that 
tt  must  show  itself  as  an  active  principle,  by 
a.  willing  obedience  to  God's  commandments, 
flowing  from  love  and  gratitude,  and  th^ 


genuine  faith  v>iU  ever  be  thus  distinguish^ 
ble." 

In  their  chupch  polity,  the  MoraviaoB  have 
pouits  of  ^ularity  to  several  other  deiK»ni- 
nations ;  they  have  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deaconslike  the  Frotestaat  Episcopal  Church, 
but  their  tashops  are  not  diocesan,  but  are 
appointed  for  the  whde  church ;  they  hold 
to  Episcopal  Buccessiou,  which  they  derive 
through  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
churches,  and  which,  if  apostolical,  cornea 
throi^h  Paul  instead  of  Peter ;  but  their 
bishops  possess  no  governing  power  by  vir- 
tue of  their  bishopric;  it  is  the  General  Sy- 
nod and  its  boards  that  govern,  and  the  bkh- 
ops  derive  their  power,  if  they  have  any, 
from  their  oonnection  with  some  of  these 
boards;  their  presbyters  or  elders  are  preach- 
ers  and  pastors;  their  deacons  ore  young 
ministera  and  missionaries,  who  can  adminis- 
ter the  sam-aments  after  receiving  their  firgt 
wdinatioD.  They  have  a  liturgy  consisting 
of  a  litany,  forms  for  infant  and  adult  bap- 
tism (they  are  Ptedo-baptisla),  the  sacrament 
■rf  the  Lord'^  Supper,  the  riles  of  confirmtb- 
titm  and  ordination,  the  bwial  of  the  dead, 
and  marriage.  Love-feasts,  the  apostolical 
agapm,  are  celebrated,  and  once  a  year,  or 
oflener,  there  is  the  rite  of  "  washing  the 
saints'  feet"  Their  General  Synod,  always 
held  at  Bethelsdorf,  in  Ssxony,  meets  only 
once  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  has  cogniz' 
ance  of  the  whole  aflairs  of  the  "  Unity  of  the 
Brethren;"  but  in  meat  matters,  local 
Boards  of  Eldera  of  the  several  provinces, 
have  control  in  the  interim  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Synod.  Each  province  has  its  synod, 
and  its  Provincial  Elders'  Conference,  and 
these,  and  not  the  Bishops,  manage  all  mat- 
ters  connected  with  the  Church  in  their  pro- 
vinca  The  American  province  is  divided 
into  two  districts,  a  northern  and  a  southern. 
They  are  still  very  active  in  the  missionary- 
work,  and  have,  in  addition  to  their  missioii- 
aries  among  the  heathen,  nearly  a  hundred 
of  their  mini^t^s  who  are  serving  in  Luth- 
eran and  Reformed  churches.  In  these' 
churches,  there  are  attaiy  lliousands  who  are' 
almost,  as  closely  aiiiliated  to  them  as  their' 
own  members.  Every  church  is  divided 
into  three  dasses :  the  CateehvmenM,  compris- 
ing the  drildren  of  the  brethren,  and  adult' 
converts ;  the  Communieanlt,  who  are  admit- 
ted to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  are  regarded' 
as  members  of  the  church  ;  end  The  perfect, 
consisUng  of  those  who  have  persevered  fiw 
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a  long  time  in  a  course  of  tme  piety.  From 
this  last  class  are  chosen  in  every,  church,  by 
A  plurality  of  votes,  the  elders,  who  are  from 
three  to  eight  in  number.  These  eldera  are 
of  bolh  sexes,  and  are  aBsislanta  to  the  pas- 
tors, in  the  general  church  work. 

The  latest  statistics  we  have  of  the  Mora- 
Tian  Church  are  only  to  the  close  of  1863, 
They  had  then  five  bishops,  one  of  whom  lias 
since  deceased  ;  66  ministers  ;  54  congrega- 
tions; 6,768 'eommunicanta;  11,855  mem- 
bers, induding  baptized  children,  ete. ;  623 
Sunday  School  teachers,  and  5.959  Sunday 
School  scholars.  Their  boarding  schools 
have  increased  (o  six  by  the  addition  of  one 
at  Chaska,  Minn.,  and  one  in  Bartholomew 
Co.,  Ind.  They  have  a  theological  school  at 
Bethlehem,  Penn.  Their  only  periodical  in 
the  United  States,  The  Mormnan,  is  publish- 
ed at  Bethlehem.  There  is  no  statement 
the  portion  of  the  missionary  work,  or  the 
missionary  contributions  from  the  American 
Moravian  churches,  the  mission  work  being 
conducted  from  the  headquarters  in  Saxony. 
The  entire  contributions  of  the  whole  church 
for  missionary  purposes,  (which  had  15,176 
communicants  in  1868)  was  about  $125,000. 


X.  UNITARIAMS  akd  UNI  VERS  ALISTS. 

I.  UNITARIANS.  The  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  other  doctrines  which  have 
been  atliliated  with  it,  has  existed 
form  or  another  since  the  sectind  or  third 
century.  At  first  it  was  Arianism,  contend- 
ing that  the  expression,  "  only  begotten  Son 
of  the  Father,"  implies  a  beginning  and  a 
subordination  of  the  Son  ;  this  view,  though 
maintained  even  to  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century  in  some  quarters,  gave  place  gi-n- 
erally,  to  the  slightly  modified  theories  of 
I'austus  and  Laelius  Socinus.in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  these,  though  still  prevalent  on  the 
nontinent  of  Europe,  and  largely  held  in  the 
last  century  in  England,  by  I'riestley  and  his 
fbllowers.  have  in  their  tufn  been  succeeded 
by  the  Unitarianism  of  Chaniiing  and  his 
auocessors.  Priestley's  Tiews,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  sensational  philosophy,  and 
accepting  religious  truths  On  the  evidence  of 
miracle,  but  linuting  the  number  of  those 
truths  to  the  cardinal  doctrines,  the  unity  of 
God,  and  the  general  resurrection,  found 
some  credence  in  the  American  Colonies 
aboui  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Priest- 


ley himself  visiled  Philadelphia,  in  1779. 
Emlyn's  "Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Ac- 
count of  Jesus  ChriL^t,"  was  published  in 
Boston,  in  1756,  and  ther«  was  a  gradual 
lapsing  of  very  many  of  the  clergy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts into  Arlan  views  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  result  in  part, 
doubtless,  of  that  looceness  of  doctrine  which 
grew  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  Halfway 
Covenant.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century, 
the  tone  of  religious  society  in  Bopton  was 
very  generally  Unitarian,  repudiating  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  an 
atoning  sacrifice,  but  declining  to  enter  into 
pariiculars  in  regard  to  the  exact  status  of 
Christ  in  their  religious  system.  In  1805,  b 
Unitarian  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  in 
Harvard  Universi'y.  But  as  yet,  there  was 
no  separation,  and  no  lines  wei-e  drawn, 
among  the  Congregatioualista  of  Maasachu- 
setts,  between  Orthndox  and  Unitarian.  The 
separation  came  in  1815  and  the  following 
years,  when  the  eloquent  Channing  avowed 
his  Unitarian  views,  and  led  ofKkfrom  15,0()0 
to  20,0(»0  members  of  the  Congregation^ 
churches  of  Massachusetts,  or  nearly  200 
congregations.  Channing  was  not  an  ulfxa- 
ist  in  his  views,  and  liis  plan  of  uithdrawin^ 
interest  from  points  of  controversial  divinity, 
subordinating  rrligtous  theories  to  the  reli- 
gious life,  and  bringii.g  into  marked  promi- 
nence the  spiritual  elements  of  human  nature, 
and  in  this  way  initiating  the  practice  of'try- 
ing  religious  systems  by  the  instincts  and 
sentiments  of  the  aoui,  was  exceedingly  at- 
tractive to  those  restless  spirits  who  had  so 
long  been  in  search  of  some  faith  which  could 
satisfy  their  aesthetic  nature, .and  quiet  their 
perturbed  spirits.  But  Channing's  success- 
s  went  farther  than  he,  and  many  of  them 
a  different  direction. 

It  is  hard  (o  define  the  Unitarian  belief, 
because  it  is  not,  in  any  sense,  a  unity. 
Wli  le  its  adherents  have  some  positive 
oints  of  belief,  in  which,  however,  they 
■idely  disagree,  thKir  tenets  are  better  ex- 
pressed by  a  series  of  negatives,  than  by  pos- 
itive declarations,  confessions,  or  creeds. 
Tliey  agree  in  holding  to  the  Unity  of  God, 
and  the  subordination  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
but  while  some  of  them  do  not  attempt  to 
define  his  real  position  in  their  religious  sys- 
tem, others  hold  to  every  phase  of  belisf 
from  those  who  accept  the  Trinity  in  a  phil- 
osophical sense,  but  reject  the  deity  of  Christ, 
to  those  who  hold  him  to  have  been  mere 
man,  a  weak  and  peaceable  man,  or  a  myth. 
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A  considerable  number,  thoogh  not  a  major- 
ity, believe  him  to  be  a  super-angelic  being, 
divinely  commiasioned  to  be  the  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man ;  others  hold  that  he 
was  a  teaclier,  the  prophet  and  foander  of  a 
new  religious  system ;  the  major  part  regard 
him  as  sinless  and  pure  in  his  teachings  and 
life,  while  a  not  inconsiderable  minority  class 
him  with  Moses,  Zartiisht,  Gotama,  Moham- 
med, and  Swedenborg,  as  a  reformer,  but  by 
no  means  an  infailible  one.  They  generally 
regard  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  influence,  while 
some  agree  in  rejeciing,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  doclrineH  of  man's  depravity  and  moral 
inability,  but  in  regard  to  the  atonement, 
they  range  all  the  way  from  a  modified  con- 
ception of  Christ's  office  as  a  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  to  the  opinion  that  his  whole  func- 
tion was  discfaai^ed  in  his  office  of  teacher, 
exemplar,  or  reformer.  Very  few  Unitari- 
ans hold  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  but  here  again  their 
views  vary  from  those  who  believe  in  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  retribution,  to  thoSe  who 
hold  to  a  speedy  restoration,  or  those  who 
entertain  tlie  d(^;ma  that  the  only  retribu- 
tion for  sin  is  in  this  life.  In  regard  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  there  is  a  simi- 
lar diversity  of  belief.  Chaaning,  Andrews, 
Korton,  and  the  early  American  Unitarians, 
like  their  English  and  Polish  brethren,  held 
to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  some  of  them  wrote  ably  and  eloquently 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine ;  but  the  "Ad- 
vanced Unitarians"  of  the  present  day,  "do 
not  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  inspired  and 
in&Jlible  oracles,  but  discuss  religious  ques- 
tions on  grounds  of  philosophy  alone.  Ke- 
garding  the  Bible  as  the  mo^t  interesting  and 
valuable  part  of  the  world's  literalure,  they 
seek  in  it  illustrations  of  spiritual  laws,  but 
not  final  statements  of  moral  and  religious 
truth.  To  some,  the  Vedas  and  Shastas  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  Zendavesta,  the  Koran, 
and  the  revelations  of  Swedenbot^.  are  of 
nearlyequal  authenticity  and  inspiration  with 
the  Bible. 

Unitarianism  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
any  distinctive  ordinances  or  sacraments. 
The  churches  which  first  separated  Irom 
Trinitarian  Congregationalism,  required  bap- 
tii^m  both  of  infants  and  adults,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  latl«r,  but  it  had  lost  its  signifi- 
cance with  their  changed  views  of  the  atono- 
ment,  and  now  infant  baptism  is  wholly  aban- 
doned, and  adult  baptism  only  maintained  in 
a  few  churches  on  sentimenlid  grounds.  The 


same  may  be  said  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Where  practiced,  it  is  only 
as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  religious  life, 
and  not  as  a  sacrament  at  all.  In  their 
church  polity,  they  are  Congregation alists, 
with,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  independency 
than  the  Orthodox  Congregation  a  lists.  Some 
of  their  churches  haie  adopted  a  sort  of  lit- 
urgy, and  maintain  a  vesper  service  of  a 
musical  and  devotional  character.  They 
have,  within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
manifest«d  an  increased  spirit  of  propagand- 
ism,  disseminating  Channiug's  works,  and 
other  Unitarian  works  published  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  and  con- 
ducting some  Home  and  Foreign  missionary 
operations  through  their  denominational  or- 
ganisiations.  They  have  given  increased  at- 
tention to  the  promotion  of  education,  and 
have  maintained  among  their  clergymen  that 
high  reputation  for  elegant  belles-lettres  at- 
tainments, and  rhetorical  ability,  which  have 
characterized  them  from  the  first.  They 
have  planted  Unitarian  Societies  in  most  of 
the  large  cities  throughout  the  country,  and 
though  their  congregations  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  large,  they  have  collected  in  them 
a  considerable  number  of  men  of  line  culture 
and  KSthedc  tastes.  Still  Unitarianism 
proper  can  hardly  he  said  to  flourish  out  of 
New  England,  hardly,  indeed,  out  of  Massa- 
chuF^etts.  Its  adherents  there  and  eUewhere 
deserve  credit  for  their  active  humanitarian 
efforts.  In  rescuing  vagrant  and  vicious 
children  from  the  evil  infiuence  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  in  caring  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  the  sick  and  homeless,  and  especially 
for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  of  our  late  war,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, and  their  earnest  loyalty,  the  Uni- 
tarians are  deserving  of  all  honor. 

The  Unitarians  have  under  their  control 
three  colleges,  viz :  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Spnngs,  Ohio,  and  Humboldt  College,  Hum- 
boldt, Iowa.  They  have  also  three  theologi- 
cal or  Divinity  Schools;  viz;  the  Cambridfre 
Divinity  School,  wiih  li  professors,  and  36 
students;  the  Boston  School  for  the  Minis- 
try, Boston,  with  12  instruciors,  and  23  stu- 
dents; and  the  Meadville  Theological  School, 
with  8  profeiBors  and  29  students.  They  had 
also  one  nearly  organized  at  Chicago,  previ- 
ous to  the  great  Are. 

They  had,  in  1870,  five  periodicals  :  two 
mouthUes,  "  Old  and  ifem,"  and  tlie  Monthly 
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£eligioui  Jlfagatifu  ;  one  Bemi-monCblj,  the 
Suxidav  School  Gaeette,  and  two  weeklies, 
7%e  Ghriatian  Regiiter,  and  The  Liberal 
Christian.  Theii  statistics  in  1870,  were: 
one  National  Confcr^ice,  347  socitties,  396 
mirtiBters,  of  Trhont  1 48  were  sot  in  the  pdd- 
torAte.  These  Bocieties  represent  it  is  be- 
lieved, from  30,000  to  40,000  membew,  and 
ftn  adherent  pofwlation  of  60,000  to  Si'.OOO. 
The  American  Unititrian  Association,  which 
publishes  denmainational  books  at<d  luds 
Uaitarinn  edocaitional  institutions,  hits  an 
annual  inwrnie  of  8100,000  or  over.  They 
baVe  four  or  five  mission  stations  in  India, 
also  atd«d  by  tliis  Association.  There  are 
Sunday  Kehools  att-iched  lo  many  of  the 
sooietieB.  bat  no  general  statislies  of  them 
are  pvblisbad.  In  in^st  of  the  cities-  there 
are  Young  Men's  Christian  Unions,  with 
libeaFie»  atid  rea^Iing  rooms  trttached. 

II.  UNI  VERS  ALLSTS.  Though  entirely 
distiftct  in  their  origin,  and  giving  special 
pifominence  to  a  dc^ma  which  the  Unitari- 
ans keep  partially  in  the  background,  there 
is  really  very  litclediffereuce  in  the  doctrinal 
b^tef  o£  Unitarians  and  Universalists.  .  At 
first  they  appealed  lo  difTerent  ■classes  of  so- 
ciety ;  tlio  Unitarians  having  among  their 
adherents,  especially  in  MassachttsottB,  a  lai^ 
prvportion  of  die  refined  and  scholarly  das s, 
aod  Uieir  discourses  beioj^  modelB  of  graceful 
rhetoric,  while  the  Untversalists  gathered 
into  their  congregations  very  considerable 
nuoabers  of  working  men,  sharp  and  ready 
reaseners,  but  with  no  great  amoniiit  of  cul- 
ture or  refinement,  and  their  preachers  enlii- 
YSiled  the  power  of  rough  and  ready  declara- 
tion rather  than  t^e  graces  of  oratory.  There 
had  been  very  few,  if  any,  acknowledged 
Universalists  in  the  American  Colonies  pri- 
or to  1770,  though  undoubtedly  some  promi- 
nent theolo^ans  had  rather  hoped  than  be- 
lieved in  the  final  restoration  of  those  who 
had  die^  impenitent.  In  that  year,  however, 
John  Murray,  who  had  been  an  English 
Wesleyan  preacher,  bnt  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  UniversaliM  doctrines,  as  taught  by 
one  James  Relly,  cams  over  to  America,  and 
landed  in  ifew-  Jersey.  He  sorai  went  to 
Massachusetts  «aA  commenced  a  series  of 
itinerant  jonrneys  through  the  states,  preach- 
ing his  views.  At  first,  lie  did  not  make 
many  converts,  and  it  was  not  nntil  1779 
that  the  first  Universalist  Society  was  oi^n- 
iied,  in  Gloucei'ter,  Mass.  In  1781,  Rev. 
Elhanan  Winchester,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of 
Fhiladetphia,  avowed  his  belief  in.  the  final 


restoralion  of  the  wicked  to  happiness  aoA 
heaven,  and  organieed  a  ehurch  of  Bestora- 
tionist^,  in  that  city.  From  that  time  the 
I  Univer-^iists  began  to  increase,  their  growth 
being  promoted  by  the  very  strong  oppositi<m 
roanifested  tokTarda  them.  In  1791,  Bev. 
Hosea  Bdlon,  who  bad  also  been  a  Baptiiit 
minister,  esponsed  tlie  views  of  Murray,  and 
advocated  them  with  great  vigor  and  earnest- 
ness. The  growth  of  the  denomination  has 
been  steady  and  considerably  rapid  dnring 
the  pieseat  ceBtiuy.  The  most  lull  and  gat- 
is&ctory  expoueion  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Universalists  wa  have  ever  ee^i  is  that  given 
by  Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer,  one  of  thdr  clergy- 
men, in  the  New  American  Cycliip»dia,  Vol; 
XV,  pp.  834,  835.  It  is  as  follows ;  I.  They 
believe  lb»t  Gkid  is  infinite  in  all  his  perfec- 
tions, creaiing  man  with  the  fixed  purpcae 
that  tJie-  existence  he  was  about  to  bestow 
should  prove  a  final  and  everlasting  bles^ng  y 
tliat  foreseeing  all  the  temptations,  trans- 
gressions, and  struggles  of  man.  he  shaped- 
his  goTernment,  laws,  and  penalties  with  ex- 
press reference  to  these  emergencies,  and 
adapted  the  spiritual  forces  to  the  overcom- 
ing of  all  evil ;  that,  being  almighty,  he  can- 
convert  and  save  a  world  of  sinners  as  easily 
as  he  converted  and  saved  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
or  Matthew  the  putdican,  and  without  any 
more  violation  of  tree  agency  in  one  caefl' 
than  in  the  other.  They  also  believe  in  the 
perfection  of  divine  justice,  and  affirm,  cm 
this  gronad,  that  God  would  not  impose  on 
finite  beings  a  law  infinite  in  its  demands  lind 
penalties  ;  but  that  being  perfecly  just,  he 
will  deal  with  all  men  according  to  their  works,, 
whether  good  or  bad. 

II.  They  uniformly  reject  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  giving  to  Christ  the  second  place,' 
and  making  him  subordinate  to  the  Father.- 
They  believe  that  he  is  gifted  with  spirit;' 
and  power  above  all  other  intelligences  ;  that 
he  is  "  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh,"  t.  «.  that 
God  has  displayed  in  him  the  brightness  of 
his  glwy,  and  the  ex[H'eSB  imtige  of  liis  per- 
son, as  in  no  other  being  tabernacled  in 
fie^;  that  he  was  sent  of  God  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  wwld,  and  that  he  will  actu- 
ally save  it,  because  God  would  not  offer, 
nor  would  Christ  accept)  a  mission  which 
both  knew  would  end  hi  feilnre  ;  therefore, 
they  say,  the  work  of  redemption  will  bo 
thorough  and  universal. 

III.  They  believe  that  man  was  and  iscre- 
ated  upright,  but  liable  to  sin ;  that  trans- 
g^'ession  coin«8  not  out  of  any  original  eoc> 
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rupiion  of  heart,  traasmitted  from  Adam  5^ 
but  out  of  fi^orance  and  uabelief:  that  all 
men  are  formed,  as  Adam  was,  in  the  moi-a! 
image  of  God ;  and  that  this  image  though 
it  roay  he  disfigured  by  Bin,  can  never  be 
wholly  lust  Faith  and  regeoeration  remove 
the  eiains  and  defilements  of  sin,  and  renew 
or  reform  the  aoul  in  the  divine  likeness. 

IV.  They  believe  the  new  birth  to  be  that 
thorough  change  of  heart  which  takes  place 
when  a  man,  wrought  upon  by  divine  grace, 
foraakes  his  sia^,  or  turns  from  his  former 
life  of  wickedness  and  indifference,  toward 
God  and  the  Saviour,  and  ia  drawn  into  fel- 
lowship with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  quick- 
ened into  new  spiritual  vitality,  consecrates 
himself  into  a  life  of  active  goodness  and 
piety.  The  new  birth  is  not  supernatural, 
but  the  result  of  appointed  means  suitably 
improved.  The  Holy  Spirit  blesses  the  use 
of  these  means,  and  moves  upon  the  heart  of 
the  sinner,  encouraging,  comforting,  assisting, 
sanctifying.  They  do  not  believe  in  instan- 
taneous regeneration,  though  they  allow  that 
there  may  be  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of 
every  man  when  his  attention  is  specially 
directed  la  religion.  Conversion  is  only  the 
commencement  of  religious  effort. 

V.  They  teach  that  salvation  is  no^  shel- 
ter nor  safety,  nor  escape  from  present  or 
fiiture  punishment.  It  is  inward  and  spirit- 
ual, and  not  from  any  outward  evil,  but  de- 
liverance from  error,  unbelieft  sin,  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  fiesh  and  its  hurtful  lusta,  into 
the  liberty  and  blessedness  of  a  holy  life,  and 
supreme  love  to  God  and  man.  This  ia  an 
important  doctrinal  and  practical  point  with 
Universalista,  and  is  constantly  enforced  in 
their  preaching  and  writings.  They  urge 
on  all  to  seek  salvation,  not  from  the  tor- 
ments of  a  future  hell,  but  from  the  present 
captivity  of  sin.  In  reply  to  the  objection 
that  millions  die  in  sin,  in  pagan  ignorance, 
and  imbeljef,  they  answer  that  no  one  is 
wholly  saved  in  this  life,  but  that  all  men  are 
saved,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  after  death, 
and  assert  that  the  power  of  Cluisl  over  the 
Boul  does  not  cease  with  the  death  of  the 
body,  but  that  he  continues  the  work  of  en- 
lightenment and  redemption,  till  he  surrend- 
ers the  kingdom  to  tlie  Father,  which  does 
not  take  place  till  after  the  resurrection  is 

VL    The   resurrection   ia  not  merely   a 
physic^,  but  a  moral  and  spiritual  chaoge. 
It  ia  not  only  clothing  the  soul  with  an  in- 
corruptible body,  but  it   is 
40' 
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raising  up,  an  exaltation  of  the  whole  being 
inlo  tlie  power  and  glory  of  the  heavenly; 
for  'as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  Itie  earthy 
we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.' 
It  is  a  change,  they  aay,  by  which  we  be- 
come as  the  angels,  and  are  '  children  of 
God,  being  (or  because  we  are)  children  of 
the  resuri-ection.'  It  must  therefore  be 
something  more  than  clothing  the  soul  in  a 
spiritual  body.  It  is,  beside  this,  growth  in 
spiritual  strength  and  power,  in  knowledge, 
in  holiness,  in  all  the  elements  and  ibrces  of 
the  divine  life,  until  we  reach  a  point  of  per- 
tectness  and  blessedness  described  in  the 
term  heaven.  This  resurrection  or  lifting  up 
of  the  soul  inlo  the  glorified  life  of  the 
angels,  is  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  end  of  his  mediatorial  reign,  the  com- 
pletion of  his  saving  work,  and  the  final  sur- 
render of  his  kingdom  back  to  God,  does  not 
take  place  till  after  this  atuutasis.  (his  uplift- 
ing of  all  the  dead  and  living  into  the  'image 
of  the  heavenly,'  is  completed. 

VII.  On  the  subject  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, the  UniversaJlst  belief  is  substanti- 
ally, that  holiness,  piety,  love  of  God  and 
man,  are  their  own  reward,  make  their  own 
heaven  here  and  hereafter ;  and  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  no  other  reward  is  possible. 
If  men  love  God  withall  their  heart,  and 
trust  in  him,  they  find,  and  are  satisfied  with, 
the  present  heaven  which  love  and  iaiih 
bring  with  Ihem.  They  hold  the  same  doc- 
trine respecting  punishments ;  that  it  is  con- 
sequential, and  not  arbitrary — the  natural 
fruits  of  sin ;  that  it  is  for  restraint,  correc- 
tion, and  discipline ;  and  that  God  loves  as 
truly  when  he  punishes  as  when  he  blesses, 
never  inflicting  pain  in  anger,  but  only  be- 
cause he  sees  that  it  ia  needed,  as  medicine 
is,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil.  They  affirm 
that  the  law  is  made  for  the  good  of  man, 
and,  of  course,  that  the  penalty  cannot  be 
such  as  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  law. 
Transgression  brings  misery,  or  punishment, 
which  is  designed  to  correct  and  restore  to 
obedience,  because  obedience  b  happiness. 
They  maintain  that  pain,  ordained  for  its 
own  sake,  and  perpelaaied  to  all  eternity,  is 
proof  of  infinite  malignity ;  but  God,  they 
say,  is  infinitely  beneficent,  and  thercfbre  alt 
suffering  must  have  a  beneficent  element  in 
it,  all  punishments  must  be  temporary,  and 
end  in,good." 

The  Universalists  are  very  generally  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine  of  Eeatoraiion.  They 
do  not  deny  tha  punishment  of  sin  beyond 
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tilis  life,  but  believe  that  it  will  be  tempo- 
rary, and  end  in  a  restoration  of  the  entire 
mce  to  lioliuesA,  happiness,  and  heaven. 

The  Universal  is  ts  are  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  their  educational  institutions.  They 
have  now  five  colleges,  viz  :  Tufts  College, 
Jledford,  Maas^  with  15  professors,  and 
property  valued  at  $805,U00 ;  Lombard  Uni 
versity,  Galesburg,  111.,  with  6  professors, 
and  properly  valued  at  $'265,000;  St.  Law- 
rence University,  at  Canton,  N,  Y.,  with  9 
professors,  aii:;  property  worth  about  $40,- 
000  ;  Buchte!  College,  Akron,  Ohio,  founded 
in  1870,  wirh  $60,000  endowment;  ant" 
Smithson  College,  Logansport,  Ind.,  als' 
founded  in  1S70.  They  have  two  divinity 
schools,  both  well  endowed,  one  in  connee- 
tion  with  Tufts  College,  the  other  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  University.  They  have,  also, 
eight  academies,  or  institutes  of  high  grade, 
moat  of  thern  liberally  endowed.  They  have 
13  pei'iodicals.  Their  statisUcs,  in  1870, 
were:  83  assodations,  911  societies,  620 
ministers,  and  a  probable  membership  of 
their  sooielies  of  from  90,00ii  to  100,000. 
with  an  adherent  population  of  over  200,000. 
They  have  a  considerable  number  of  Sunday 
Schools,  but  do  not  give  tlie  Btaiistics  of 
them.  In  1870-71,  they  raised  a  centenary 
fund  in  commemoration  of  Mr.  Murray's 
work  in  fitunding  Universalist  societies,  of 
$-200,000,  to  be  called  the  Murray  Fund, 
and  to  be  devoted  to  the  aid  of  theological 
students,  the  distribution  of  Universalist  lit 
eralure,  church  extension,  and  the  mission- 
Ill.  Tbk  Hicksite  or  Seceding  Soci- 
ety OP  Friends  in  America,  are  Unitari- 
ans, in  their  view  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
(See  Vm,  ii.) 

IV,  "Tse  Christian  Connection,"  at 
the  West,  have  affiliated  witJi  tlie  Ui 
and  a  largs  portion  of  them  : 
iiolil  Unitarian  views  in  regard  to  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ.  In  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  tliey  are  generally  Trinitarians.  (See 
II,  yii.) 


This  denomioation  refuse  to  be  called  a 
sect  of  the  Christian  church,  claiming  to  be 
entirely  distinct  from  any  branch  of  the 
Christian  church  and  to  belong  to  a  new 
dispensation  as  fully  and  as  far  removed 
from  the  Christian  dispensation  as  that  was 


from  the  Jewish.  They  insist,  indeed,  that 
the  Christian  dispensation  passed  away  and 
came  to  an  end  in  17o7,  and  that  thi^y  are 
the  new  dispensation,  the  New  Jerusalem, 
which  has  comedown  from  God  out  of  heav- 
en to  take  the  place.  The  first  congregation 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  Churoh  was  Ibrmally 
organized  in  London  in  1788,  by  Robert 
Hindmareh,  a  printer  in  Clerkenwell,  who 
was  chosen  by  lot,  to  baptize  and  ordain  his 
comrades  in  the  ministry.  Few  if  any  so- 
cieties were  organized  in  the  United  States 
before  1820,  altliough  there  were  undoubt- 
edly some  believers  in  the  New  Church  doc- 
trines at  an  earlier  dale.  Their  doctrines 
are  those  put  forth  by  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  statesman  and 
philosopher  (1688-1772),  a  man  of  extensive 
attainments  in  science  and  of  most  pure  and 
exemplary  life,  who,  after  publishing  many 
scientiiic  and  philosophical  works,  believeij 
that  he  was  favored  with  visions  and  reve- 
lations from  the  spiritual  world,  and  in  1745 
at  the  age  of  >')7  relinquished  all  office  and 
gave  himself  to  communion  with  the  invisi- 
ble world  and  to  recording  his  visions  and 
the  doctrines  he  bad  been  therein  taught,  for 
I  he  benefit  of  those  who  should  come  aiier 
him.  No  one  believes  Swedenborg  to  have 
been  an  imposter.  Everything  in  his  cir- 
cumstanfies  and  character  rei'utes  such  a  sup- 
position !  but  there  are  many  who  regard 
him  as  sujTering  nnder  hallucinations  and  as 
being  of  unsound  mind.  He  lived  to  be 
nearly  85  years  of  age,  and  in  the  last  twen- 
ty-seven years  of  his  life  wroie  many  books, 
all  on  topics  connected  with  his  supposed 
revelation.  Some  of  these  books  (all  writ- 
ten ori^nally  in  Latin.)  contain  passages  of 
great  beauty  and  interest ;  but  the  greater 
part  have  a  mystical  character,  and  are  not 
specially  attractive  except  to  those  who  pro- 
fess to  comprehend  them  by  a  spiritual  in- 
sight. We  have  not  the  space  for  anything 
like  a  full  analysis  of  the  doctrines  put  forth 
in  these  numerous  volumes.  His  doctrines 
seem  to  be  based  on  a  theory  or  science  of 
correspondences,  which  he  believed  himself 
to  have  rediscovered  atter  it  had  been  lof.t 
for  ages.  The  law  of  correspondence  is  uni- 
veri^al ;  the  natural  world  is  a  repetition  of 
the  spiritual  world,  and  the  spiritual  world 
"  the  invisible  mental  world.  Unseen  evil 
manifested  in  things  hurtful  and  ugly,  un- 
en  good  in  things  useful  and  beautiful, 
an  is  a  microcosm,  or  little  world  ;  nature 
is  man  in  difiusion  ;  all  thing;  in  nature — fire, 
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ftir,  earth,  and  water,  every  beast,  bird,  fish, 
insect,  and  reptile,  every  tree,  herb,  fruit,  and 
flower — represent  and  express  unseen  things 
in  the  mind  of  man.  The  scriptures  are 
written  according  to  correspondences,  and 
by  aid  of  the  science  their  mysteries  are  un- 
locked. This  mystical  interpretation  gives 
us  to  understand  that  the  early  chapters  of 
Glenesia  are  not  lo  be  received  in  any  his- 
toric sense.  Adam  signifies  the  most  ancient 
churcli,  and  the  flood  its  dissolulion  ;  Noah 
an  ancient  church  which,  felling  into  idolatry, 
was  superseded  by  the  Jewish.  ITie  spirits 
ual  sense  pervades  the  Bcriptures  wilh  the 
exception  of  Ruth,  I.  and  It.  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastci',  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles.  These  are 
all  good  books  but  not  possessing  the  inter- 
nal or  spiritual  sense.  They  are  not  in- 
spired and  consequently  not  the  Word.  By 
reason  of  its  symbolism  of  the  inward  sense 
the  letter  of  scripture  (with  the  above  escep- 
tion)  is  holy  in  every  jot  and  tittle,  and  has 
been  preserved  in  immaculate  perfection, 
since  the  hour  of  its  divine  dictation.  By 
this  doctrine  of  correspondences  also  the  con- 
stitution of  heaven  and  hell  is  revealed. 
There  are  three  hcuvens,  consisting  of  three 
orders  of  angels,  severally  distinguished  for 
love,  wisdom,  and  obedience.  All  angels 
have  lived  on  earth ;  none  were  created  such. 
They  are  men  and  women  in  every  respect, 
the  spirituid  life  corresponding  to  the  natu- 
ral ;  they  marry  and  live  in  societies  in  cities 
and  countries  just  as  in  the  world  but  in 
happiness  and  glory  ineffable.  To  the  un- 
married will  be  given  the  honor  of  earing 
for  the  little  ones,  and  their  performance  of 
this  duty  will  crown  them  with  gioiy.  All 
in  whom  love  to  God  and  man  is  the  ruling 
principle,  go  to  heaven  at  death.  As  there 
are  three  heavens  there  are  three  bells,  and 
every  angelic  soaety  has  an  infernal  coun- 
terpart. Hell,  as  a  whole,  is  called  the 
Devil  and  Katan;  there  is  no  individual 
bearing  that  name.  All  inwhom  self  love  is 
the  ruling  motive  go  to  hell.  There  is  no 
resurrection  of  the  earthly  body.  Every 
one  passes  to  the  final  lot,  at  death,  some 
making  a  short  sojourn  in  an  intermediate 
state,  designated  the  World  of  Spirits,  where 
tiie  good  are  cured  of  their  superficial  infir- 
mities and  intellectual  mistakes,  and  where 
the  evil  reject  all  their  pretences  to  good. 
The  grand  and  distinctive  principle  of  Swe- 
denborgian  tbeolo^  is,  however,  the  doc- 


trine of  life.  God,  it  is  maintained,  alone 
lives.  Creation  is  dead.  Man  is  dead  and 
then  apparent  life  is  the  Divine  presence. 
God  is  everywhere  the  same.  It  appears 
as  if  He  were  different  in  one  man  and  in 
another ;  but  this  is  a  fallacy.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  the  recipients  ;  by  one  He  is  not 
received  in  the  same  degree  as  another.  A 
man  more  adequately  manifests  God  than  a 
tree ;  tliat  is  tbe  only  distinction.  The  life 
of  devils  is  God's  presence  perverted  in  dis- 
orderly forms.  "  All  things  and  each  of 
tliem  to  the  very  uttermost,  exert  and  sub- 
sist instantly  from  God.  If  the  connection 
of  anything  wilh  Him  were  broken  for  a 
moment  it  would  instantiy  vanish ;  &r  exist- 
ence is  perpetual  subsistence,  and  preserva- 
tion perpetual  creation."  By  this  law  of  life 
is  explained  man's  self-consciousness,  free- 
dom, and  personalitj'.  All  these  sensations 
are  communicated  from  God  to  man.  He 
dwells  in  man  bo  cordially,  that  He  gives 
him  to  feel  that  he  lives  of  himself,  even  as 
He  lives. 

The  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  thus  enunciated 
by  his  followers,  in  language  derived  from 
his  wrilings:  "That  Jehovah  God,  tbe 
creator,  and  preserver  of  heaven  and  earth  is 
love  itself,  and  wisdom  itseltj  or  good  itself 
and  truth  itself ;  that  He  is  one  both  in  essence 
and  in  person,  in  whom  nevertheless  is  the 
divine  trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  which  are  the  essential  divinity,  the 
divine  humanity,  and  the  divine  proceeding, 
answering'  to  the  soul,  the  body,  and  tbe 
operative  energy  in  man  ;  and  that  the  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  that  God.  That 
Jehovah,  God  Himself,  descended  from 
ven  as  divine  truth,  which  is  the  word, 
and  took  upon  him  human  nature,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  from  man  the  powers 
of  hell,  and  restoring  lo  order  all  things  in 
tbe  spiritual  world,  and  all  things  in  the 
cburcli,  that  he  removed  from  men  the  pow- 
ers of  hell,  by  combatn  against  and  victories 
over  them,  in  which  consisted  the  great  wo<k 
of  redemption ;  that  by  the  same  acts  which 
I  his  temptations,  the  last  of  which  was 
the  passion  of  the  cross,  he  united  in  his 
"umanity,  divine  truth  to  divine  good,  or 
divine  wisdom  to  divine  love,  and  so  re- 
turned into  his  divinity  in  which  he  was 
from  eternity  together  with  and  in  his  glori- 
fied humanity,  whence  he  forever  keeps  the 
infernal  powers  in  subjection  to  himself,  and 
that  all  who  believe  in  him  with  the  under- 
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standmg  from  the  heart  and  live  accordingly 
will  be  saved.  The  New  Chmch  observes 
the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
eupper,  but  gives  them  a  mystical  signifi- 
cance. The  Christian  church,  as  established 
by  Jesus  liimseli^  came  to  an  end,  Sweden- 
borg  says,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  in  one  of  his  visions  he  relates  having 
witnessed  the  last  judgment  effected  upon  it 
in  the  world  of  spirits  in  1757.  Then  com- 
menced the  new  diBpenaation,  signified  by 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Hevelation  of 
wliich  he  was  to  be  the  precursor  and  re- 
vealer.  He  made  no  claim  to  be  a  leader 
or  divinely  inspired  person,  but  only  a  seer. 
He  did  not  himself  attempt  to  establish  a 
c'l'irch,  though  it  was  his  early  expectation 
tii.it  such  a  church  would  be  raised  up  among 
so;ne  of  the  gentile  or  heathen  nations.  But 
his  followers  have  been  active  propagandists, 
and  though  they  may  have  believed,  as  he 
did,  that  the  Christian  church  was  dead  and 
at  an  end,  they  have  to  a  lai^e  extent  re- 
mained in  its  communions,  and  have  propa- 
gated their  views  among  its  members,  while 
retaining  their  connection  with  it.  A  por- 
tion have,  it  is  true,  come  out  and  organized 
separate  societies  or  churches,  but  the  New 
Church  has  been  far  more  conspicuous  for 
iatellectual  ability,  both  among  its  secret  ad- 
herents and  its  avowed  members,  than  for 
members.  After  fifty  years  of  really  zeal- 
ous effort,  they  report  only  65  ministers,  78 
societies,  and  at  the  utmost  not  more  than 
4,OD0  avowed  members,  with  an  adherent 
population  of  perhaps  S,IIO0.  They  have  an 
efficient  publishing  association,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  about  $1.5,000  ;  a  tract  society  which 
publishes  30,000  or  40,000  tracts  per  year ; 
three  periodicals,  a  weekly,  a  monthly,  and 
a  child's  paper,  a  theological  school  at  Wal- 
tham.  Mass  ;  three  church  schools — one  of 
them  liberally  endowed,  a  missionary  society, 
and  several  Sunday  School  Unions.  It  has 
also  a  "New  Church  Union"  with  a  free 
library  having  headquasters  in  Boston. 


I,  The  Mormons  under  the  control  of 
Brigham  Young.  We  have  neither  time  nor 
space  to  go  into  the  hUtory  of  this  imposture, 
the  most  conspicuous  one  of  modem  times  ; 
nor  is  it  needfiil ;  for  the  story  of  the  golden 
plates,  and  of  Solomon  Spalding's  manu- 
script, of  the  successive  efforts  at  organiza- 


in  Manchester,  N.  Y.;  Kirtland,  Ohio ; 
Jackson  and  Clay  counties,  Missouri;  Nau- 
voo,  Illinois;  the  impositions,  threats,  and 
swindles  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  their  expul- 
sion from  Missouri,  their  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob  at  Carthage,  Illinois,  the  pilgrim- 
age westward,  the  wintering  in  Iowa,  the 
final  arrival  in  1847  and  1848,  at  Salt  Lake, 
the  founding  of  Great  Salt  Lake  -City,  the 
building  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  open  prac- 
tice and  boast  of  polygamy,  their  collisions 
with  the  United  States  governinent,  their 
Danite  liand,  their  murders  and  outrages, 
and  their  present  condition,  have  all  been 
told  so  many  times  as  to  be  familiar  to  all. 
We  will  therefore  only  state  their  doctrines 
and  practices  according  to  their  own  author- 
ized manuals.  They  believe  that  there  are 
many  gods  and  that  eminent  saints  may  in 
time  become  gods,  and  rise  one  above  another 
in  power  and  glory  to  infinity.  Joseph 
Smith  is  the  God  of  tiiis  generation.  Above 
him  in  power  and  glory  is  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  the  oBspring  of  the  material  union  on 
the  plains  of  Palestine  of  a  God -with  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  latter  being  duly  married 
after  betrothal  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  Yet 
Christ  had  had  a  previous  existence  and  had 
made  the  universe  out  of  unformed  chaotic 

«r  as  old  as  God.  The  God  whom  they 
describe  as  the  fether  of  Jesus  Christ,  had 

I  been  a  man  and  still  retwns  a  human 
form,  though  he  is  so  advanced  in  intelligence 
and  power  that  he  may  now  be  called,  com- 
paratively speaking,  perfect,  infinite,  &c. 
The  Holy  Spirit  they  believe  to  be  also  a 
material  being  and  once  human.  Above 
thf  se  b  an  older  trinity  composed  of  Jehovah 
Elohim,  and  Michael  or  Adam,  the  latter 
being  described  as  the  god  or  superior  of 
Christ,  and  below,  beneath,  and  associated 
with  these  are  gods  many  and  lords  many. 
Their  whole  Theogony  seems  to  be  a  most 
unintelligible  jumble,  mingling  Brahminisnt, 
Buddhism,  and  every  other  form  of  belief, 
The  second  article  of  their  creed  affirms  that 
men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins  and 
not  for  Adam's  transgressions.  The  third 
article  states  that  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ  all  mankind  may  be  saved  by  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  fourth  defines  their  ordinances  to 
be :  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  is  ex- 
pounded as  including  obedience  to  the  ten 
commandments,  and  to  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  in  1833 ;  2.  Re- 
pentance ;  3.  Baptism,  which  is  administered 
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>n,  only  to  children  at  eight  years 


;,  and  also  to  adults  who  had  n 


byim 

of  a^i 

previously  baptized.     They  also  bapti 

the  dead,  asserting  that  at  '' 

all  the  persons  for  whom  a  man  lias  Deen 
baptized  will  be  added  to  bis  femily ;  4.  Im- 
position of  hands  to  confer  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  5.  The  Lord's  Supper,  admin- 
istered to  the  recipients  kneeling;  they  use 
water  instead  of  wine,  being  averse  to  the 
use  of  tlie  latter,  and  receive  the  sacrament 
every  week.  The  Jijih  article  declares  that 
men  must  be  called  to  the  work  of  God  by 
inspiration.  The  sixth  that  the  same  or- 
ganization must  now  exist  that  existed  in  the 
primitive  church.  Tha  teventk,  that 
lous  gifts — discerning  of  spirits,  pr  _ 
revelations,  visions,  healing,  speaking  with 
tongues,  &c., — have  not  ceased.  Among 
Smith's  and  Brigham  Young's  speculations 
in  the  way  of  discerning  of  spirits,  one  was 
that  the  soul  of  man  was  not  created  but  had 
existed  from  all  eternity,  equal  in  duration 
to  God.  Another  of  these  revelations  was 
that  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  that  re- 
bellious spirits  (of  men)  would  descend  into 
brute  tabernacles,  til!  they  yielded  to  the 
law  of  the  e-erlasting  gospel.  The  eigAtk 
article  afflrmo  that  the  Word  of  God  is  re- 
corded not  only  in  the  Bible  an<\  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  but  in  all  other  good  books. 
The  contradictions  which  exist  in  the  Bible 
and  other  books  can  be  very  easily  removed 
by  revelations  to  any  of  the  Mormon  leaders 
or  any'  other  inspired  prophets.  Joseph 
Smith,  it  is  said,  left  an  "  inspired  transla- 
tion "  of  the  whole  Bible  in  manuscript,  but 
none  of  the  leaders  since  have  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  publish  it.  The  niiilh 
ortide  expresses  a  belief  in  all  that  God  has 
revealed,  is  revealing,  or  will  yet  reveal. 
The  tenth  affirms  the  literal  gathering  of 
Israel,  the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
(whom  they  believe  to  he  the  American 
Indians),  the  establishment,  of  the  New  Zion 
on  the  Western  Continent  (they  generally 
insist  that  this  will  be  in  Jackson  county, 
Missouri),  the  millenial  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth,  with  aU  his  holy  prophets  and  demi- 
gods (of  whom  Joseph  Smith  will  be  most 
con-picuous),  and  the  transformation  of 
earth  into  a  paradise.  The  eleventh  article 
TOaintMus  "  the  literal  resurrection  of  the 
body, — to  flesh  and  bone,  but  not  blood — 
blood  being  the  principle  of  mortality,"  The 
twelfth  article  asserts  the  absolute  liberty  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion.    The 


thirteenth  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
sainle  and  all  others  to  be  subject  to  ihe  pow- 
ers that  be,  whether  monarchical  or  republi- 
can ;  and  ii\e  fourteenth  and  last  is  as  follows : 
"  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste, 
temperate,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  upright ; 
and  in  doing  good  to  all  men ;  also  that  an 
idle  or  lazy  person  cannot  be  a  Christian, 
neither  have  salvation,"  The  leaders,  how- 
ever, by  virtue  of  the  revelations  they  receive, 
can,  at  will,  exempt  themselves  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  any  of  these  rules  or  obligations, 
and  most  of  them  are  notoriously  profime, 
unchaste,  and  accessories  to  the  grossest 
(rands  and  murders,  if  they  do  not  commit 
them  in  person. 

Their  most  remarkable  social  peculiarity 
is  the  practice  of  polygamy.  Among  the 
early  revelations  published  by  Smith,  one 
was  the  strict  enforcement  of  both  monogamy 
and  chastity ;  but  about  1838  he  became  no- 
toriously licentious  and  as  after  a  time  his 
wife  began  to  complain  of  bis  amours,  he 
had  in  1343  a  special  revelation  directing  the 
practice  of  polygamy  not  only  in  his  own  case, 
but  in  that  of  the  other  saints.  This  was 
denied  by  the  leaders  for  some  years,  but  in 
1852  they  openly  avowed  polygamy  as  one 
of  their  doctrines  and  referred  to  this  reve- 
lation as  their  authority.  It  is  now  very 
generally  practised  in  Utah  j  Young  himself 
having,  it  is  said,  sixty  or  more  wives.  For 
many  years  the  Mormon  leaders  have  defied 
the  United  States  government  and  have 
ruled  the  territory  of  Utah  according  to  their 
own  views,  driving  out  and  often  murdering 
United  States  officers  and  citizens  who  at- 
tempted to  enforce  national  laws ;  but  the 
opening  of  the  territory  by  the  passage  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  otherrailways  through 
it^  and  the  development  of  the  large  mining 
interests  there,  have  brought  in  so  large  a 
population,  who  are  not  Mormons,  that  there 
is  a  prospect  that  the  laws  may  be  enforced 
there  without  serious  difficulty.  By  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  com- 
mon law,  polygamy  is  a  crime,  and  actions 
have  recently  been  commenced  against 
Brigham  Young,  Daniel  C.  Wells,  and  other 
of  the  Mormon  leaders  for  adultery,  and  for 
being  accessories  to  the  murder  of  some 
men  whom  they  had  caused  to  be  put  out  of 
the  way.  Young  has  left  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  it  is  generally  believed,  has  fled  from 
the  territory,  and  some  of  the  others  have 
given  bail,  while  one  or  two  have  been  con- 
victed of  the  minor  offense. 
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The  nionnons  have  habitually  greatly 
overrate'l  iheir  nunibera.  Tliey  claimed 
early  in  1870  a  Mormon  popiiiation  in  Utah 
of  150,0<»0,  while  the  United  States  census 
of  1S70  gave  the  entire  population  of  the 
terrilory  a*  tmly  86,786,  of  whom  not  less 
than  17,000  are  known  not  to  be  Mormons, 
aside  from  a  considerable  number  of  aeced 
ers  from  the  authority  of  Young.  Else- 
where in  the  United  States  there  may  be 
(including  the  seceding  Mormons)  seven  or 
eight  thousand ;  and  in  foreign  countries 
perhaps  50,000  to  6'i,0i!0.  They  claim  100,- 
000  bn  the  eastern  continent ;  but  they 
have  no  such  following.  Their  hierarchy  is 
of  two  kinds,  the  Melchizedoo  and  the  Aar- 
onic  priesthood.  To  the  former  belong  the 
First  Presidency  of  three,  of  which  Young 
i^  the  chief;  the  twelve  npostlea,  the  seven- 
tif-s,  the  patriarchs,  the  high  priests  and  the 
elders.  To  the  Aaronic  priesthood  belong 
the  bi.*hopa,  of  whom  in  all  there  are  240, 
ihe  pr'eaU,  teachers,  and  deacons.  Tithes  are 
rigi'lly  exacted  from  the  Mormon  believers 
to  be  applied  to  the  suppoit  of  worship,  &c., 
b'jt  no  inconsiderable  portion  finds  its  way 
into  the  capacious  purse  of  Brigham  Young, 
who  by  adioit  management  has  become  very 
w.-althy,  his  property  amounting  to  many 
millions,  and  being  largely  invested  abroad. 

There  have  been  for  the  past  twenty-five 
yearsabody  of  Mormons  who  did  not  go  wiih 
the  others  to  Utah,  who  did  not  recngnize 
Brigham  Young  as  tlieir  chieF,  nor  practice 
polygamy.  They  have  had  a  colony  and  set- 
tlement for  some  years  in  northwestern  Iowa, 
on  ihe  borders  of  Dakota,  and  have  had  as 
their  spiritual  chiefs.  Emma  Smith,  the  widow 
of  Joseph  Smith,  and  of  laie  years  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.  Thpy  have  about  5,000  ad- 
herents, and  tiie  Mormons  of  Utah  are  very 
hostile  to  them.  Of  late  Joseph  Smith,  Jr. 
lias  visited  Utah,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  Mormons  who  were  disaffected  towanl 
Young,  have  reco^^nizcd  him  as  their  leader. 
Others  of  the  disaffected,  who  repudiate 
Young's  authority  and  teachings  though  not 
yet  willing  to  abandon  polygamy,  have  fol- 
lowed a  man  named  Godbe,  and  are  known 
as  Godbeites.  Both  these  secedin!"  organi- 
zations are  bitterly  denounced  by  Young  and 
the  Mormon  hierarchy, 

Xm.    ISRAELITES  OR  JEWS. 

I.  The  Oktbodox  Israelites,  or  Jews. 

This  is  no  place  for  a  history  of  the  ancient 


people  of  God  in  ail  their  dispersions,  wan- 
derings, and  persecutions ;  we  can  only  give 
very  briefly,  their  history  as  a  religious  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States.  The  first 
Jews  who  emigrated  lo  North  America,  it  is 
believed,  came  to  the  then  Dutch  colony  of 
New  Amsterdam,  in  1660.  Although,  from 
the  first,  they  have  always  enjoyed  complete 
religious  liberty  here,  and  have  oflen  been 
called  to  positions  of  high  honor  in  society 
and  under  our  government,  yet  the  number 
of  Jewish  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
was,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  their 
,!rst  coming,  very  small,  and  in  1820  they 
ceitainly  did  not  exceed  15,000  in  our  entire 
territory.  Since  that  time  they  have  come 
in  somewhat  larger  numbers,  attracted  by 
the  opportunities  otfered  them  for  succesilil 
trade  and  financial  operations.  Atler  the 
revolutions  of  1848,  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, many  of  those,  who  had  participated  in 
those  uprisings,  came  here  and  have  since 
been  some  of  our  most  valued  citizens.  It 
is  difiicult  to  ascertain  definitely  how  many 
are  now  residents  in  the  United  States  ;  the 
Board  of  Delegate^  of  American  Israelites, 
in  1868  reported  200  congregations  in  the 
country.  If  these  averaged  100  male  mem- 
bers (a  large  estimate),  l^e  adherent  popu- 
lation could  not  much  have  exceeded  40,000; 
but  .  there  are  besides  these,  the  Re- 
formed Jews,  a  considerable  number  who 
have  embraced  Chrisdanity,  and  many  who 
in  this  country  do  not  connect  themselves 
with  any  religious  organization.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  75,000  is  a  large  es- 
timate of  the  actual  Jewish  population  of 
the  United  States,  though  it  has  been  reck- 
oned as  high  as  200,000.  They  have  wor- 
ship in  their  synagogues  on  the  Jewish  Sab- 
Iwith  (Saturday),  with  reading  and  expound- 
ing of  the  law,  chanting  of  psalms,  etc.  The 
reading  is  usually  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic, 
although  many  Jews  do  not  understand  the 
Hebrew  well,  but  the  explanations  and  dis- 
courses are  in  English,  or  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  country  from  which  they  have  come. 
Many  of  their  rabbis  are  men  of  extensive 
learning,  and  specially  versed  in  Oriental  and 
linguistic  science.  It  is,  of  course,  under- 
stood that  the  Jew  does  not  recognize  Christ 
in  any  reli^ous  sense,  and  is  a  Deist,  rather 
than  a  Socinian  or  Unitarian.  The  follow- 
ing abstract  of  their  doctrinal  creed,  com- 
piled from  the  Thirteen  Armeies  of  Maimon- 
ides  exhibits,  briefly,  their  views  on  religious 
subjects :     "  1.  They  believe  that  God  is  the 
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CreaUir  and  Governor  of  all  creatures,  and 
tbat  he  alone  has  made,  does  make,  and  will 
make  all  things.  2.  They  believe  that  He 
is  only  one,  in  nnity  to  which  there  ia  no 
resemblance,  and  that  he  alone  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  their  God.  3.  They  believe  that 
ihe  Creator  is  not  corporeal,  not  to  be  com- 
prehended by  an  understanding  capable  of 
comprehending  only  what  is  corporeal ;  and 
that  there  is  nothing  like  him  in  the  universe 
4.  They  believe  that  He  is  the  First  and 
the  Last.  5.  They  believe  that  He  is  the 
only  object  of  adoration,  and  that  no  other 
being  whatever,  ought  to  be  worshiped.  6. 
They  believe  that  all  the  words  of  the  proph- 
ets are  true.  7.  They  believe  that  all  the 
prophecies  of  Moses,  their  master,  are  true, 
and  that  he  was  the  &ther  of  all  the  wise  men, 
as  well  of  those  who  went  before  him,  as  of 
those  who  succeeded  him.  8.  They  believe 
that  tbe  whole  law  which  tliey  have  in  their 
hand  at  this  day,  was  delivered  by  Moses. 
9.  They  believe  that  this  law  will  never  be 
changed,  and  that  no  other  law  will  ever  be 
given  by  the  Creator.  10.  They  believe  that 
God  knows  ait  the  actions  of  men,  and  all  their 
thoughts  ;  as  it  is  said  :  '  He  foshioneth  all 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  understandeth  all 
their  works.'  11.  They  believe  that  God 
rewards  tboae  who  observe  his  commands, 
and  punishes  those  who  transgress  them. 
12.  They  believe  that  the  MessiiJi  will  come, 
and,  though  he  delays,  they  will  always  ex- 
pect him  till  He  comes.  13.  They  believe 
that  the  dead  will  be  restored  to  life  when  it 
shall  be  ordained  by  the  decree  of  the  Crea- 

The  Jews  have  not  been  very  active  in 
educational  matters,  but  have  several  free 
schools  of  high  grade,  and,  at  Philadelphia, 
Maimonides  College,  founded  in  1 867,  which 
though  having  a  full  course,  and  able  in- 
structors, is  not  well  endowed.  In  matters 
of  public  charity,  the  founding  of  hospitals, 
asylums  for  orphans,  the  aged,  and  the  wid- 
ow, and  the  establishment  of  public  libraries, 
and  museums  of  art,  they  deserve  very  high 
praise.  These  institutions,  and  their  gifts  to 
them  have  not,  in  any  case,  been  confined  to 
their  own  people,  but  have  been  opened 
freely  to  all,  and  some  of  their  liberal  givers 
have  won  for  themselves  undying  fame  by 
their  large  handed  charity.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  they  provide  always  for  their  own 
poor.  They  have  three  or  four  well  con- 
ducted periodicals. 

II.    The  Refokmed  or  Progressive 


Israelites.  This  organization,  which  has  a 
Rabbinical  Conference,  which  meets  annually, 
and  has  synagogues  in  the  principal  cities, 
while  not  disposed  t«  relinquish  their  Jewish 
birthright  and  privileges,  yet  deem  some 
changes  necessitaied,  by  the  progress  of  the 
world,  in  their  ancient  feith.  They  do  not 
look  for  the  coming  of  a  temporal  Messiah, 
or  a  reiui'n  to  Palestine ;  they  believe  in 
having  their  exercises  in  the  synagogues 
in  the  vernacular.  They  hold  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  but  not  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  ;  to  God's  grace  and  justice  to 
pardon  and  bless  the  being  created  in  his 
image,  and  not  to  expiatory  rites  and  sacri- 
fices. We  have  no  means  of  estimating  their 
numbers. 

.Efforts  have  been  made,  and  with  conwd- 
erable  success,  by  several  of  the  Protestant 
denominations  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity.  There  are  several 
congregations  of  these  converted  Israelites, 
and  a  still  larger  number  who  have  connect- 
ed themselves,  as  individuals,  with  other 
Christian  churches.  A  considerable  number 
of  Jews  said  to  he  mainly  Jrom  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Portugal,  have,  on  coming  to 
the  United  States,  abandoned  all  religious 
worship  and  faith,  and  given  themselves  up 
wholly  to  the  worship  o" 


XIV.      SPIRITUALISTS. 

We  can  hardly  call  the  Spiritualists  a 
religious  denomination,  since  its  professed 
adherents  belong  to  almost  all  denomina- 
tions, and  many  of  theni  to  none,  and  their 
single  bond  of  union  is  in  tlieir  belief  that 
somehow,  and  in  some  way,  they  hold  inter- 
course with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  That 
this  belief  is  a  delusion  seems  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  most  incontestable  evidence ; 
yet  very  many  cling  to  it  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  The  Spiritualists,  and  especially 
the  so-called  "  spiritual  mediums,"  may  be 
divided  into  several  classes.  Among  these 
are:  1.  Charlatans  and  impostors,  who  de- 
liberately profess  to  hold  communication  with 
the  spirit  world,  knowing  that  they  are  guilly 
of  a  gross  and  fraudulent  deception.but  doing 
so  for  the  sake  of  gain.  This  class  is  nu- 
merous ;  to  it  belong  most  of  the  fortune- 
tellers and  necromancers,  the  greater  part 
(perhaps  we  should  say  all)  of  the  healing 
mediums,  clairvoyant  doctors,  and  the  like, 
the  exhibiting  mediums,  rappers,  table-tip- 
pers, &c,  &c.    2.  The  self-deluded,  who, 
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poaaessmg  a  certain  amount  of  magnetic, 
odyllic  or  reflex-nervous  power,  really  sup- 
pose themselves  to  be  in  communication  with 
the  spirits,  when  they  are  only  reproducing 
their  ciwn  thoughts  and  conjectures  or  those 
of  persons  about  them  and  with  whom  they 
are  e»  rapport.  3.  Genuine  clairvoyants, 
very  few  in  number,  but  really  endowed 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  Ihe  clairvoy- 
ant or  seep  faculty,  but  mistaken  in  imputing 
t  leir  visions  to  a  different  source  from  that 
fr^m  which  they  really  come.  The  supposed 
conversations  held  by  these  persons  with  an- 
gelic intelligence,  or  the  siiiiits  of  the  depart- 
ed who  were  eminent  for  intellectual  or  moral 
power  in  this  life,  all  give  evidence,  which 
whoso  runs  may  read,  that  they  are  "  of  the 
earth,  earthy."  Not  one  of  these  messages 
professedly  from  Ihe  spiritworld,  however 
exalted  in  intellect  in  this  life  were  Ihe  per- 
sons from  whom  they  purport  to  have  come, 
has  ever  risen  above  the  dead  level  of  bald 
common  place,  and  could  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  attributed  have  come  back 
to  earth  and  read  them,  they  would  have  re- 
pudiated them  moat  indignantly.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  professed  revela- 
tions of  the  spiritual  world  by  these  professed 
seers.  We  have  read  many  of  them  and 
have  found  them  invariably  sensuous  in  their 
descriptions,  and  giving  ample  evidence  of 
having  been  borrowed  without  being  im- 
proved from  the  Koran,  the  oriental  &bles, 
or  the  word  painting  of  Moore,  Byron, 
Southey,  Beckford,  or  Johnson,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  from  the  hallucinations  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Too  much  of  the 
flesh  clings  to  the  seer  to  make  these  visions 
in  any  respect  representative  of  that  glorious 
spii'itual  state  which  the  natural  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  can  see ;  of  those  experiences, 
which  are  only  discerned  by  the  spiritual 
man  when  unrobed  from  the  garments  of 
flesh,  and  made  pure  even  as  God  is  pure. 

Still  this  great  delusion  has  its  thousands 
of  votaries.  Beginning  in  this  countiy  about 
1843  with  some  manifestations  of  powt^r  as 
a  healing  medium  on  the  part  of  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  named  Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 
at  Poughkeepsie ;  they  were  gradually  de- 
veloped into  a  high  degree  of  cliurvoyance 
on  his  part,  which  resulted  in  his  dictating 
&om  1846  to  the  present  time  numerous 
books  professing  to  give  revelations  of  the 
condition  of  the  various  spheres  which  he  al- 
leged envelope  our  earth,  and  communica- 
tions with  the  spirits  which  inhabited  them ; 


descriptions  of  the  cUmate,  scenery  and  peo- 
ple of  the  various  planetary  bud  es  of  the 
solar  system,  and  eventually  a  L.Leological 
system,  with  its  pantheon  of  heroes  and  demi- 
gods which  he  professed  to  have  recoived 
from  the  highest  spiritual  intelligences.  That 
some  portions  of  this  system  were  rathei-  the 
results  of  earthly  study,  than  of  heavenly  in- 
spiration, was  evident  to  those  who  knew 
Mr.  Davis's  habits  of  study  and  preparatioii 
for  his  books.  These  numerous  volumes 
have,  however,  had  a  very  considerable  sale, 
and  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
many  Spiritualists  believed  them  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  yet  they  have  unquestion- 
ably exerted  considerable  influence  in  form- 
ing the  Spiritualist  theology.  Many  Spirit. 
ualists  repudiate  them,  wholly ;  others  go  iar 
beyond  them,  to  a  gross  and  blasphemous  infl- 
dehty.  While  Mr.  Davis  was  beginning  to 
dictate  his  revelations,  another  development  of 
the  Wpiritualist  mania  appeared  in  lioehester, 
where  a  Mrs.  Fox  and  her  two  young  daugh- 
ter's first  made  spirit-rapping  profitable. 
This  and  table-tipping  and  table  dancing 
soon  became  popular  and  lucrative  exercises, 
and  presently  it  was  found  that  the  spirits 
could  spell  (not  always  correctly)  by  the  aid 
of  an  a]|ihahet  card.  As  time  passed,  their 
education  improved  til!  by  the  hand  of  a 
medium  (their  unconscious  instrument,  it 
was  said)  they  wrote  all  manner  of  plati- 
tudes in  prose  and  rhyme,  though  quite  as 
often  without  sense  as  with  iL  Still  'at^r, 
they  practised  a  species  of  phonographic 
writing  which  expedited  matters  for  them, 
though  not  always  for  the  unhappy  mediums, 
who  found  great  difficulty  in  putting  it  into 
readable  Engli^h.  Gynmastic  and  leger- 
demain feats  followed,  and  though  most  of 
these  were  exposed,  yet  they  made  their  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  gaping  multi- 
tude. An  adventurer  named  D.  D.  Home 
Hume  was  the  most  adroit  performer  of 
these  alleged  Spiritualistic  feats  in  Europe, 
and  succeeded  in  deceiving  many  eminent 
though  unphilosophic  minds.  The  delusion 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  1838  or 
1859,  and  has  since  that  time  been  gradually 
waning.  Both  the  Shakers  and  the  followers 
of  Swedenborg  had  at  one  time  great  espec- 
tafions  from  it,  of  large  increase  to  their 
numbers;  but  both  have  been  gre:uiy  disap- 
pointed. Very  many  who  «ere  o:ice  de- 
luded by  it  have  long  since  abandoned  it  and 
now  wonder  that  they  could  have  been  so 
grievously  deceived ;  others  not  fairlj  <0L- 
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vinced  of  ihe  delu-ion  still  enteriain  (ioub^B, 
aoi  Will  evuntiially  shake  it  off;  while  of 
thoie  who  hold  firmly  to  it  stiU,  some  have 
b.iOJm:  insane,  Bome  profeas  to  derive  com- 
fort fi-om  their  communicaiion  ia  hours  of 
sorrow  with  the  d.^ar  departed,  and  others 
have  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  infidelity 
are  od  Ehe  hig'.i  road  thither. 

The  Spirit  lalists  in  185S  and  1859  made 
the  mist  estravagint  statements  in  regard 
to  their  nurn'oers  ;  statements  which  must  al 
that  time  have  been  con3|)icuously  inexact. 
and  are  now  too  absurd  for  any  one  to  be^ 
lieve.  In  the  "  Spu-itual  Re^ster"  for  18.J9 
it  13  stated  that  the  number  of  actual  Spirit- 
ualbt^  in  America  is  1,500,000 ;  of  those 
who  have  more  or  less  feith  in  the  doctrine, 
but  do  not  openly  espouse  it,  4,000,000  ;  pub  ■ 
lie  advooates,  l,<lOl);  mediums,  public  and 
private,  4^1,000;  places  for  public  meetings, 
1,000  ;  boo'«  and  pamphlets,  500  ;  periodi- 
cds,  30,  If  mjstof  these  figures  hsid  been 
divided  by  ten  tha  quotients  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth  at  that  time.  At  pre.-ient, 
the  number  of  periodicals  (of  which  only 
two  or  three  have  a  large  circulation)  is  ten, 
the  nnnber  of  public  advocaies  of  Spiritual- 
ism not  over  3;),  and  the  meetings  mentioned 
about  the  same  or  possibly  75.  The  number 
of  medium*  of  all  soits,  we  could  not  under- 
take to  estimate ;  there  must  be  several 
thousands;  though  some  have  unfortunately 
besn  sent  to  State  Prison  recently,  and 
some  olhftrs,  who  have  been  using  their  art, 
to  aid  them  in  their  nefarious  business  as 
procuresses  ought  to  be,  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  ftttd  lol),000  persons  who  would  avow 
themselv'S,  to-day.  Spiritualists ;  and  equally 
difficult  to  find  200,000  more  who  would 
acknowledge  any  leanings  in  that  direction. 
Tiie  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  pub- 
lished pro  and  oit  may  reach  500,  indeed, 
considering  the  great  number  issued  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Davis  and  Mr.  S.  B,  Brittan,  we  think 
they  probably  will ;  but  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Davis's  books,  the  most  popular  of  all  this 
class  of  literature,  has  not  averaged  over 
2'J,000  copies  of  each. 


Thb  various  forms  of  unbelief  cannot 
fairly  be  called  reli^ous  since  they  are  raiher 
the  negative  of  all  religion ;  nor  can  they 
be  classified  or  numbered,  since  they  are 
found  under  eo  many  different  names  and 


forms  and  commingled  with  so  many  other 
doctrines  and  notions ;  yet  it  is  true  that 
they  include  many  thousands  mostly  from 
three  clai^ses:  1.  Speculative  philosophers, 
whose  learning  ia  rather  superficial  than 
profound,  and  who  from  the  desire  to  throw 
off  control,  which  is  natural  to  the  depraved 
heart,  seek  to  find  arguments  against  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  scriptures, 
iigainst  a  ruling  and  controlling  Providence, 
ajid  against  any  plan  of  salvation  whifh 
admits  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  They 
draw  th-ir  arguments  from  any  and  every 
source  which  they  deem  available ;  at  one 
time  they  deride  miracles  as  inconsistent 
with  reason ;  at  another  they  parade  geolo- 
gical discoveries  as  proving  the  falsity  of  the 
Sacred  Record ;  then  they  are  veiy  sure 
that  they  have  discovered  that  man  has  lived 
upon  tlie  earth  800,000  or  a  million  of  yea  s, 
and  that  he  was  developed  from  a  monad  or 
a  monkey ;  if  driven  from  these  positions, 
they  find  fault  wi<h  the  numbers  of  the  Bible, 
its  genealo^cal  records,  its  narratives  of 
events ;  the  slightest  apparent  discrepancy 
is  magnified,  and  tLey  either  conclude  the 
T'acred  book  a  tissue  of  £ibles,  a  book  of  rid- 
dles, metaphors,  and  conundrums,  or  a  series 
of  myths.  Rout  them  from  one  class  of  ar- 
guments, and  they  fly  to  another,  ofVen  in 
exact  contradiction  of  what  they  had  previ- 
ously maintained ;  and  in  default  of  any 
ground  of  argument  they  will  fall  to  abusing 
and  cursing^the  life,  ministry,  and  work  ot 
the  Divine  Redeemer,  using  the  coarsest  ri- 
baldry,though  previously  given  to  only  dainty 
phrases ;  thus  demonstrating  that  it  is  the 
enmity  of  the  heart  against  God  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  their  unbelief.  2.  A  larger 
class  than  the  preceding  is  composed  of 
working  men,  mechanics,  who  in  a  crude  and 
rough  way  do  a  good  deal  of  thinking,  but 
being  soured  by  the  neglect  of  their  intel- 
lectual tastes  and  abilities,  which  they  believe 
the  educated  class  manifest,  and- having  the 
idea  that  they  are  displaying  a  great  deal  of 
intellectual  independence  by  avowing  them- 
selves free  thinkers,  plunge  boldly  into  the 
discussion  of  questions  which  they  are  dis- 
qualified, for  the  want  of  both  early  training 
and  positive  knowledge,  from  handling. 
Without  being  conscious  of  it  they  are  mere- 
ly the  echoes  and  mouth  pieces  of  abler  but 
worse  men,  uttering  the  falsehood,  which 
their  leaders  know  to  be  such,  but  which 
these  poor  men  believe  merely  on  their  as- 
sertion.   With  them,  too,  the  desire  that 
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these  views  may  be  true,  that  they  may  be 
thereby  freed  from  responsibility  and  the 
goadiags  of  conscience,  has  much  to  do  wiih 
their  earneBtuess  in  endeavoring  to  believe 
them.  3.  Another  and  still  larger  class  of 
unbelievers,  we  can  hardly  call  them  free 
thinkers,  for  they  do  very  little  thinking  of 
any  sort,  are  the  men  and  women  utterly 
brutalized  by  a  vicious  life,  who  are  without 
hope  and  without  God  in  the  world,  and 
who  stolidly  conclude  that  no  other  life,  if 
there  is  another,  can  be  worse  than  the 
present;  and  that  somehow  they  will  be 
better  off  after  death,  since,  as  they  express 
it,  they  have  had  no  show  or  chance  here, 
These  need  almost  a  new  creation  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  plane  of  morally  accounta- 
ble beings.  They  constitute  Uie  dangerous 
classes  of  our  large  cities,  the  material  of 
mobs,  the  gangs  of  thieves,  dead  rabbits, 
shoulder  hitters,  prize  fighters,  burglars,  and 
if  women,  the  shop  lifters,  prostitutes,  and 
degraded  women  of  the  slums  and  back 
alleys  of  the  great  cities.  We  might  name 
as  recruits  in  this  army  of  unbelief,  those 
who  under  the  influence  of  the  worst  phases 
of  spiritualism  have  lost  all  feith  in  humanity, 
and  those  in  higher  circles  of  society  who 
departing  from  their  early  training  in  sound 
doctrine  have  wandered  and  floundered 
through  the  mazes  of  German  rationalism, 
transcendentalism,  and  at  last  merged  in 
Pantheism  or  utter  unbelie£ 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  edu- 
cated German  emigrants,  and  the  English 
workingmen  who  migrate  to  this  country 
are  Freethinkers  or  infidels,  and  in  many  of 
our  large  cities  as  well  as  in  the  newer 
towns  and  settlements  at  the  West  they  have 
organized  InHdel  or  Liberal  clubs,  and  seek 
to  bring  others  into  their  way  of  thinking. 
They  have  united  and  brought  out  their  full 
strength  on  several  occasions  in  the  efibrt  lo 
have  all  Sabbath  laws  abrogated  in  several 
of  the  Western  cities.  In  some  of  the  new 
settlements  of  the  "West  they  have  been  so 
largely  in  the  majority  that  they  have  pro- 
hibited all  effort  for  religious  worship  or 
Sabbath  observance.  Their  periodicals 
vary  in  character  according  to  the  class 
whom  they  address.  Some  are  decorous  in 
tone  but  aim  at  subverting  Christianity  by 
appeals  to  reason  and  philosophy ;  others 
are  ribald  and  blasphemous,  and  denounce 
incessantly  all  Christian  organizations,  and 
Christian  men.  Those  conducted  by  foreign- 
ers and  in  German  or  French,  are  generally 


revolutionary  in  their  character,  and  have 
much  to  say  of  prieslcrafl  and  restrictions 
upon  the  rights  of  ihe  people.  There  are 
all  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  papers,  but 
they  give  no  indications  of  the  number  of 
the  Freethinking  class,  since  many  of  them 
do  not  read  anything.  There  are  no  means 
of  estimating  with  any  approximation  to  ac- 
curacy their  actual  numbers.  Men  who 
have  made  religious  statistics  a  study,  and 
with  equal  opportunities  of  observations 
differ  as  widely  as  between  250,000  and 
1 ,000,000 ;  and  the  larger  number  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  correct  as  the  smaller. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  and  minor 

sects  which  did  not  properly  come  under  the 

classification  we    have   adopted.     With   a 

if  notice  of  them  we  close  this  sketch 

Religious    Denominations    in    the 

IjNiTed  States. 

I.  Adventists,  a  recent  sect  of  Millina- 
ms,  owing  its  origin  to  William  Miller  of 
Vermont,  from  whom  they  are  often  called 
Milleriles.  He  eommenc^  his  public  teach- 
ings in  1S33  and  predicted  tlie  second  ad- 
vent of  Christ  in  1843.  Among  his 
disciples  was  one  Joshua  V.  Himes  who  had 
been  a  Carapbellite  preacher  and  who  sur- 
passed  Miller  in  earnestness  and  enei^. 
After  the  tailure  of  their  first  prediction  in 
1843,  otbers  were  made  but  the -adherents 
of  the  sect  fell  off.  Himes  however  con- 
tinued to  advocate  his  doctrine  in  the 
Advent  Herald  and  from  the  pulpit,  andsuc- 
ceded  in  drawing  around  hira  a  considera- 
ble number  of  followers,  of  whom,  since 
Miller's  death,  he  has  been  the  leader  and 
apostle.  He  is  said  to  be  inclined  to 
Unitarian  views  in  regard  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  with  most  of  his  followers  to 
hold  that  the  wicked  will  be  annihilated  at 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  There  are  no 
definite  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  the  Ad- 
ventists, but  they  are  estimated  at  about 
20,000.  Their  other  views  are  generally 
those  of  the  Evangelical  churches,  though 
inclining  somewhat  to  Methodism ;  but  tliey 
have  no  regular  creed  or  form  of  discipline. 
11.  Annihilationists.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Annihilation  of  the  Wicked  is  not  con- 
fined to  Adventists.  Nearly  forty  years 
ago  it  was  defended  by  Rev.  Henry  Grew, 
and  since  that  lime  Dr.  McCulloh  of  Balti- 
more,  George  Storra  (an  Adventist)  and 
Bev.  C.  F.  Hudson  have  published  works 
advocating  the  doctrine,    'ITiey  have  not  a 
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large  following  aside  from  the  Adventisto, 
auci  most  of  tliose  who  believe  in  the 
doctrine  remain  members  of  Evangelical 
chiirches. 

III.  Catholic  ApoaTOLic  Church  or 
Ikvingites,  a  small  denomination  which 
originated  with  the  teachings  of  Rev.  Ed- 
wat'd  Irving  in  London  about  IHtiU,  but 
afterwards  conaiderably  modiiieil  through 
tlie  jufinence  of  Mr.  Henry  Unimmond,  a 
member  of  Mr.  Irving's  congregation.  They 
hold  to  the  present  eicistence  in  the  (hris- 
tian  Church  of  the  Charisius  or  gifts  men- 
tioned by  Paul  in  Cor.  xii.  27-31,  Epli.  iv. 
1 1-13, 1  Thess.  V.  19,  2il,  viz.  healing,  speak- 
ing with  tongue ■=,  prophesying,  iSc  In 
their  other  doctrines  they  agree  generally 
with  the  Evangelical  churchea  though  they 
make  confirmation  or  sealing  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  of  the  apostles  a  third  sacrament 
or  ordinance.  In  organization  and  polity, 
however,  they  differ  from  most  of  the 
churchea  in  living  four  orders  of  the  mi- 
istry,  apoallei,  prophets,  evangelists,  a: 
angels  or  chief  pastors,  and  under  the  latti 

a  fourfold  service  of  elders  and  deacons,  to- 
gether with  under  deacons  and  deaconesses. 
'ITie  deacons,  under  deacons,  and  deacon- 
eases  are  ordained  by  Ihe  angel  or  chief  pas. 
tor,  all  the  superior  ministers  or  servants  by 
the  apostles  who  are  not  themselves  ordained 
but  called  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  their  work. 
In  their  worship  they  use  incense-lights  on 
the  altar,  the  full  catalogue  of  priestly  vest^ 
ments.  and  a  very  imposing  and  impressive 
ritual.  They  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  every 
Lord's  day,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions, 
and  receive  tithes  during  the  service.  They 
also  have  auricular  confession  of  sin  with 
absolutions  and  prayers  in  fourfold  fonn. 
At  their  meetings  for  extemporaneous  pray- 
er and  confession  they  encourage  the  speak- 
ing with  tongues  and  prophesying.  The 
number  of  congregations  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  in  the  United  States  is 
small,  not  more  than  eight  or  t«n  in  all. 

IV.  Brethken  or  Plymouth  Bketh- 
BEN,  a  denomination  which  originated  about 
18D0  under  the  leadership  of  Eev,  John 
Darby,  an  English  barrister  of  high  social 
position,  who  became  a  clergymjin  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  devoted  himself  to 
missionary  labors  in  Ireland  for  several 
years,  but  being  conscientiously  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  he 
left  that  church  and  proceeded  to  found  one 
which   recognized   no   distinctive    mmistry 


and  no  formal  organization.  Mr.  Darby 
WHS  a  Millenarian  and  thonght  it  the  duty 
of  all  true  Christians  to  gather  in  small 
bands  and  pray,  labor,  and  wait  for  the 
speedy  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  Ply- 
moutli  Brethren  recognize  no  other  tide 
except  thatof  Brethren  or  Christians;  they 
are  Calvinistic  (thoroughly  so)  in  doctrinal 
belief;  but  believe  that  all  the  Lord's  chil- 
dren are  priests  and  kings  in  his  service  and 
that  any  one  of  them  who  feels  that  he  is 
caUed  to  the  work  has  a  right  to  preach  or 
to  administer  ordinances.  They  permit  no 
licensure  or  ordination,  and  all  preaching 
is  voluntary  and  without  salary  or  compen- 
sation. They  baptize  adults  on  a  profossion 
of  laith  (usually  immersing  them)  though 
they  do  not  consider  this  mdispensable  to 
memberahip.  They  do  not  allow  infent 
baptism.  They  exclude  persons  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  Lord's  Supper,  who  have 
been  guilty  of  gross  sins.  '1  he  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  celebrated  every  Sabbath  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  Lord's 
day  they  preach  to  and  pray  for  such  aa  are 
not  converted.  They  believe  in  the  efficacy 
ofprayer  for  special  blessings  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual,  and  one  of  the  Brethren, 
George  MuHer  has  maintained  an  extonsive 
Orphan  Asylum  and  large  missionary  enter- 
prises at  Bristol  for  many  years,  solely  by 
praying  for  the  needed  funds,  which  as  they 
came  in  were  most  judiciously  expended. 
The  denomination  has  had  a  rapid  growth 
in  England  and  on  the  continent,  and  num- 
bers many  eminent  men  among  its  adher- 
ents. In  this  country  they  have  a  consider- 
able number  of  congregations,  but  are  very 
reticent  concerning  Uieir  increase  and 
growth. 

V.  Sandemanians  or  Glas8ite3.  This 
denomination,  which  a  huudred  years  ago 
was  quite  numerous  is  now  nearly  extinct. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Rev.  Robert  San- 
deman,  who  was  not,  however,  its  real  found- 
er, his  father-in-law,  Ifev.  John  Glass  of 
Dundee,  having  originated  the  aecL  Mr. 
Sandeman,  afler  preaching  their  doctrines  for 
twenty  years  or  more  in  Scotland,  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1764,  and 
settled  at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  where  he 
died  in  1771,  having  established  several 
Sandemanian  churches  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  Their  distinguishing  doc- 
trines are :  ITiftt  iaith  is  a  simple  intellect- 
ual assent  to  the  teachings  and  divinity  of 
Clirist;  that  all  mystical  or  double  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  scriptures  is  to  be  rejected ; 
tliat  none  of  thoir  members  must  take  part 
in  any  games  of  chance ;  that  they  are  to 
abstain  strictly  from  all  blood  and  "things 
strangled ;"  that  all  collegiate  training  for 
the  ministry  is  wrong;  that  no  prayers 
should  be  made  at  fimerala ;  tliat  weekly 
love  feasts  in  which  all  tlie  members  of  the 
Church  should  dine  together  should  he  ob- 
served every  Sabbath  day ;  and  the  kiss  of 
brotherhood  should  pass  between  all  their 
membere,  male  and  female,  at  their  solemn 
meetings ;  and  that  a  pluVality  of  elders  is 
neceseary  in  the  church,  two  at  least  being 
required  for  all  acts  of  discipline  Eind  the 
administration  of  ordinances  and  ritual. 
The  ordinance  of  feet-waahing  originally 
practised  by  the  sect  has  been  discontinued. 
There  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  con- 
gregations of  Sandemanians  now  existing 
in  die  United  States. 

VL  Church  of  the  Messiah,  a  sect 
founded  in  lliune  in  1863  by  a  person  named 
Adams,  who  had  previously  been  a  Mormon 
elder.  He  claimed  to  have  visions  and  spe- 
cial inspirations.  Among  the  points  of  the 
new  faith  was,  that  its  members  were  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  and  that  the  tjme  had 
come  for  them  to  return  to  the  land  of  their 
lathers,  where  the  Messiah  was  to  set  up  the 
throne  of  David.  In  18C6,  150  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  sailed  from  Maine  for  Pal- 
estine under  the  leadership  of  Adams  and 
landed  at  Jaffii,  where  through  the  efforts  of 
tlie  American  Vice-',  onsul,  land  had  been 
procured  for  them  and  where  they  erected 
houses  and  a  hotel.  Dissatisfaction  soon 
occurred.  Adams  was  accused  of  misiiiau- 
agernent,  and  through  the  kind  oflices  of 
the  United  Slates  government  a  considera- 
ble number  rsitiirtied  in  1867,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  1868.  The  sect  is  probably 
extinct- 

VII.  Perfectionists.  I.  Free  Lov- 
ers, Bible  Cojimdnists  or  Pekfection- 
1ST8,  a  small  American  sect  founded  about 
I8i0  by  John  H  Noyes.  in  Putney,  Ver- 
mont, but  removed  s'lbsequently  to  Oneida, 
New  York,  where  it  is  now  known  ad  the 
Oneida  Community.  Branches  of  it  are 
also  established  under  the  same  regulations 
at  Wailingford  and  Brooklyn,  Connecticut. 
This  organization  is  a  singular  medley  of 
Biblical  doctrine  and  unholy  practice.  They 
profess  to  believe  that  a  reconciliation  to 
God  is  necessary  for  salvation,  that  this  is 
accomplished  through  fiiith  which  is  simply 


an  intellectual  belief  and  that  confessing 
this  belief  the  man's  sins  are  immediately 
washed  away,  and  thenceforth  he  is  above 
and  beyond  all  law,  being  a  law  unto  himself! 
though  in  practice  he  surrenders  a  portion  of 
this  liberty  to  the  &mily  or  Community  in 
which  he  lives.  They  hold  to  a  community  of 
goods,  community  of  women,  or  as  they  term 
it,  a  complex  marriage  ;  no  legal  marriage 
bdng  considered  binding  and  the  parties  to 
it  in  the  community  being  at  liberty  to  make 
new  selections  at  will,  their  liberty,  however, 
being  somewhat  abridged  by  the  necessity 
of  mating  their  proposals  tbroogh  a  third, 
party  and  their  being  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  fenily  and  in  accordance  with 
what  they  pronounce  physiological  laws. 
The  Community  or  Communities  now  num- 
ber in  all  about  600  members,  that  at 
Oneida  having  300.  They  have  prospered 
financially,  having  attuned  lat^  wealth  by 
their  manufactures  and  agricultural  produc- 
tions. They  are  said  to  he  harmonious  and 
contented.  The  men  dress  like  the  citizens 
of  the  adjacent  towns,  but  the  women  have 
adopted  a  sort  of  Bloomer  costume  and 
wear  their  hair  short.  The  influence  of 
these  Communities  can  only  be  evil  on  the 
society  around  them.  There  are  several 
other  communities  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  practising  a  community  of 
-■oods  hut  not  of  wives.  We  have  already 
described  the  Shaker  Communities,  which 
have  all  prospered;  but  there  are  others 
which  do  not  find  a  new  theology  neces- 
sary to  their  success,  such  as  the  German 
Socialist  Village  of  Economy,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Seventh  Day  German  Baptist  Commu- 
nity at  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania ;  the  more 
recently  organized  one,  near  Brocton  in 
Western  New  York,  which  from  the  past 
history  of  Rev.  T,  L.  Harris,  one  of  its 
founders,  we  suppose  to  be  Spiritualistic, 
and  one  in  Iowa,  which  admits  only  male 
members. 

II.  Another  and  more  numerous  sect  of 
PEEFECTI0NIBT9,  though,  perhaps,  we  should 
hardly  call  them  a  sect  since  they  have  very 
generally  retiuned  their  connection  with  the 
denominations  to  which  ihey  had  previously 
belonged,  are  those  persons,  who  in  con- 
nection with  Methodist,  Congregationalist, 
Baptist,  and  Adventist  Churches,  hold  to 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  not  only  possible 
to  attain,  but  that  they  have  actually 
attained  to  a  condition  of  sinless  perfection, 
complete  freedom  not  only  from  sinful  acta 
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auil  deeds  but  from  all  sinfiil  thoughts  or 
■^orils  and  from  uiiy  promptings  to  sin.  Tliia 
doctrine,  sometimes  called  tlie  doctrine  of 
I'erfect  HolineBs,  sometimea  Oberlinism, 
since  it  was  strongly  advocated  at  Oberlin, 
Oliio,  has  a  considerable  following;  and 
under  the  names  of  "'I'he  Higher  Christian 
Life,"  or  "  Complete  Sanctifloation,"  has 
been  largely  preached  and  written  about 
within  a  few  yeare  past.  We  cannot  say 
that  in  our  experience,  those  who  professed 
it  have  generally  ^ven  evidence  of  greater 
parity  or  real  holiness  than  others  who 
made  no  such  exalted  profession;  but  while 
conformity  to  the  Divine  model  is  a  thing  to 
he  sought  after  and  labored,  for,  we  do  not 
believe  it  is  often  attained  in  this  life. 

With  our  notice  of  these  believers  in  Per- 
festioii  we  close  our  sketch  of  Religious  De- 
tiominaliona  in  America.  We  may  have 
omitt«d  some  small  sects,  but  if  so,  it  has  not 
been  for  want  of  careful  search  for  them. 
We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  say 
anything  of  Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  or 


Sintauists,  though  we  believe  there  are  two 
or  three  congregations  of  each  in  California, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  in  New  Yorli.  'I'he 
Russo-Greek  Church  has  a  ciiapel  m  New 
York  City,  one  in  San  Francisco,  and  one 
or  two  in  Alaska,  but  its  adherents  are 
probably  less  than  ;)00  in  ail.  The  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  West,  vary  too  much  to  he  described 
within  our  limits.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  small  remains  of  the 
Toltec  tribes  still  found  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  yet  maintain  some  forms  of  that 
Sun  and  Fire  Worsliip  which  so  clearly 
fixes  their  origin  in  tlie  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia^ In  some  sections  of  the  South,  the 
Negroes,  and  especially  those  who  were  na- 
tives of  Western  Afl-ica,  still  maintain  in 
secret  the  Fetich  or  0-be-ah  Worship.  In 
considering  the  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
denominations  here  enumerated  with  thdr 
widely  varying  creeds,  we  find  it  as  true 
now  as  in  olden  times,  that  "  God  made  man 
upright,  but  he  sought  out  many  inventions." 
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In  connection  with  the  preceding  history 
of  religious  denominations  in  the  Unitod 
States,  it  seems  appropriate  that  we  should 
touch  briefly  on  the  edifices  devoted  to  reli- 
gious worship.  During  the  Colonial  period, 
and  indeed  till  about  1820,  the  church  edi- 
fices making  any  pretension  to  architectu- 
ral beauty,  were  very  few.  One  or  two  in 
Boston,  two  or  three  in  New  Tork,  per- 
haps two  in  Philadelphia,  one  or  two 
beside  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in 
Baltimore,  one  in  Charleston,  and  one  in 
Providence  were  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
churches  in  style  and  ornamentation  that 
they  were  regarded  as  marvels.  In  the 
coimtry,  especially  in  the  newer  settlements, 
the  church  edifice,  like  the  rude  dwelling, 
was  of  logs,  and  the  seats  of  hewed  slabs, 
thi-ust  between  the  logs  at  one  end  and  sus- 
tained at  the  other  by  a  block  or  some  rough 
wooden  legs.  The  pulpit  was  a  section  of 
the  butt  of  a  tree  dug  out  and  sometimes 
liad  a  hewn  slab  pinned  on  it  with  wooden 
pins.     The  floor  was  oftenest  of  hard  beaten 


earth,  but  sometimes  of  split  planks ;  the 
roof  of  bark  or  thatch  and  in  rare  cases  of 
half-hewn  logs  with  clay  cement  for  the 
chinks.  Glass  in  the  windows  was  a  rarity; 
oftener  they  were  mere  wooden  shutters,  ad- 
mitting the  light  when  thrown  open  but  ad- 
mitting, in  their  season,  the  wintry  breezes 
also.  There  were  no  means  of  warmmg  the 
house  of  God  even  when  it  wts  of  better 
architecture  than  this,  tor  two  reasons  one 
that  at  this  peiiod  stoves  and  furnaces 
were  not  in  existence  on  this  side  ot  the 
Atlantic  the  other  that  it  wai  incom- 
patible with  the  ideas  of  the  titheis,  that 
people  should  be  allowed  to  take  comlort 
in  the  house  of  God,  e\cept  m  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  Was  not  the 
promise  m  ade  on  this  very  condition  "  If 
thou  refrain  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from 
doing  tliine  own  pleasure  on  my  holy  day," 
&c.,  and  did  not  that  evidently  mean  that 
people  should  not  go  to  a  good  comfortable 
church,  nicely  warmed  and  ventilated  lest  it 
should  be  a  doing  of  their  own  pleasure? 
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They  might  get  asleep  if  they  were  so  com- 
fortabh^  In  the  older  settlements,  the  log 
cabin  churclies  and  school  houses  had  given 
place  to  }iuge  bam-like  structures,  lofty  and 
bare  and  cold,  with  great  square  pews  as 
large  as  the  bed  chambers  of  a  modem 
dwelling,  with  high  partitions,  where  each 
£i'nily  sat  by  itself  like  the  witnesses  in  a 
court,  the  jury  in  the  jury-box,  or,  in  many 
ca'ies,  like  the  criminal  in  his  pen,  when  the 
juilge  is  about  to  pronounce  sentence  on  him. 
The  mother  or  grandmother,  in  respect  fo 
their  age  and  dignity,  were  allowed  to  brin^ 
tlieir  footstoves,  little  square  boxes  of  perfo- 
rated tin,  having  a  little  iron  dish  of  li  e 
cools  within  them,  and  with  these,  while  in 
haling  the  charcoal  fiimes,  they  were  fa  n 
to  keep  their  feet  from  freezing  in  the  win 
tor ;  but  the  fether,  and  the  sons,  and  the 
little  chQdren  were  allowed  no  such  foolish 
indulgence.  After  tramping  through  tlie 
snow  perhaps  for  mUes,  they  took  their 
seats  in  their  pews  with  the  temperature 
anywhere  from  32°  to  zero,  and  listened  as 
well  as  they  could,  while  the  preacher  read 
his  discourse,  going  on  often  to  seventeenthly 
or  eighteenthly,  while  the  children  either 

tJayed  with  the  house  dog,  who  was  a  regu- 
ar "attendant  upon  the  church  and  had  his 
place  in  the  pew,  or  amused  themselves  with 
some  of  the  few  objects  in  which  they  could 
flud  occupation  for  their  mental  and  physical 
activity.  The  number  of  panes  of  glass  in 
the  great  windows  were  counted  over  and 
over  again ;  the  calculation  was  made 
with  an  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  chan- 
ces, worthy  of  a  Babbage  or  De  Morgan, 
how  many  weeks,  months,  or  years  would 
elapse  before  the  huge  sounding  board  over 
the  pulpit  would  fell,  and  whether  it  would 
come  down  on  the  minister's  head  like  an 
extinguisher  on  a  candle,  and  whether  the 
little  tub  perched  on  a  post  in  which  he 
preached  would  be  crushed  in  the  downfall. 
Occasionally  a  child  of  uncommonly  quick 
perception  would  find  some  gratification,  as 
the  minister  announced  his  "fifteenthly" 
and  "  sixteentbly  "  in  computing  how  much 
time  he  would  be  likely  to  consume  in  the 
heads  yet  to  come ;  but  such  an  idea  as  a 
child's  being  able  to  understand  what  the 
minister  was  preaching  about,  never  entered 
the  heads  of  parent  or  minister.  How  should 
it?  The  sermons  were  mostly  doctrinal, 
masterly  expositions  and  logical  arguments 
on  the  great  points  of  the  Calvinistic  theolo- 
gy, but  it  required  the  matured  minds  of 


the  sturdy  tliinkers  of  those  days  to  com- 
prehend tJieir  force  and  pertinence,  1  he 
sermons  of  that  time  were  long;  not  merely 
an  hour,  but  often  two  and  three  hours  in 
duration.  We  read  of  one  of  the  worthies 
of  that  time,  a  shining  light  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts ministry,  that  "  lie  was  a  most  god- 
ly and  pawi/W  preacher  "  (don't  laugh,  read- 
er, painful  in  those  days  meant  paihstakirg) ; 
and  that  on  one  occasion  he  preached  to  his 
people  a  good  three  hours,  in  the  morning 
of  a  very  w'ntry  day;  and  after  tley  had 
taken  f  od  he  belabored  them  for  their  sins 
and  sho  tcomings,  in  the  afternoon,  by  the 
8]  a  e  of  four  hours  more."  In  the  cities, 
the  hu  hes  were  mostly  frame  buildings, 
tho  g  a  few  brick  and  stone  were  put  up. 
One  o  two  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  Kcw 
Tork  were  built  of  small  red  and  blaik 
brick  imported  from  Amsterdam,  but  very 
few  had  any  architectural  beauty.  The  Old 
Brick  Church  in  New  Tork,  (Rev.  Dr. 
Spring's)  on  Park  Row,  was  in  its  day  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the 
city ;  if  standing  now  it  would  hardly  be 
considered  a  respectable  stable  (the  use  ,to 
which  abandoned  churches  are  generally 
put  in  that  city).  Indeed  as  late  as  ISSC, 
forty-two  years  ago,  there  were  not  in  the 
whole  country  twenty  churches  which  could 
be  considered  specimens  of  graceful  archi- 
tecture. The  great  flre  of  1835,  which  de- 
stroyed the  second  church  edifice  which  th» 
corporation  of  Trinity  chnrch  had  erected, 
as  weU  as  several  other  churches  in  that 
part  of  the  city,  was  incidentally  the  impulse 
to  great  improvements  in  church  architec- 
ture. The  present  Trinity  church,  "  a  poem 
in  stone,"  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  its 
predecessor,  and  Grace  church  soon  after. 
From  that  time  New  York  began  to  be 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  church  edi- 
fices, many  of  them  erected  at  enormous 
cost.  Other  cities  followed  the  example ; 
some,  indeed,  had  already  commenced  the 
erection  of  beautiful  churches.  The  Gothic 
styles,  Early,  Norman,  Spanish,  Mediieval, 
and  English,  were  the  favorites  for  many 
years,  and  even  now  have  their  advocates. 
Of  late  years,  however,  there  has  been  a 
greater  independence  of  the  forms  of  Ancient 
and  Mediieval  art  on  the  part  of  our  archi- 
tects, and  while  the  styles  of  the  lienais- 
sance,  and  the  ancient  classical,  are  found 
more  frequently  than  formerly,  there  is  a  de- 
sire which  now  and  then  finds  expression  in 
stone,  iron,  or  bricks  and  mortar,  to  origin- 
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ate  designs  more  appropriate  toourowiitime, 
our  climate  and  the  new  materials  for  build- 
ing wliich  we  have.  Sometimes  this  leads 
to  very  singular  structures,  experiments,  it 
would  seem  upon  public  taste  and  endurance. 
Under  the  name  of  Italian  Benaissance  we 
have  particolored  buildings  of  red  and  cream- 
colored  stone,  or  black  and  white  marbles, 
with  a  profusion  of  spires,  turrets,  and  finials, 
and  crowned  with  a  massive  dome ;  in  one 
of  the  BO-called  American  stylea  we  .have 
broad,  squat  iron  buildings,  low,  but  crowned 
in  the  center  with  a  high,  towering  dome, 
reminding  one  of  a  huge  foundry.  Another 
American  style  studiously  plain,  and  un- 
doubtedly capacious  and  comfortable  for 
accommodating  an  audience,  seems  intended 
for  two  towers,  whereof  one  is  cut  short  at 
the  height  of  the  ridge-pole  of  tlie  church, 
and  the  other  forgetting  its  original  intent 
presently  shoots  up  into  a  lofty  spire  (usual- 
ly of  wood,  but  covered  with  slate)  so  slen- 
der and  fragile,  that  it  seems  most  like  a 
monster  darning-needle,  set  up  on  end.  But 
these  partial  faOures  only  serve  as  waymarks 
.to  a  more  perfect  architecture  which  shall  in 
the  end  attract  the  attention  of  the  world  by 
its  grace  and  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended.  City  churches  are  not 
as  yet  all  models  of  beauty,  but  they  are 
improving  in  these  respects  very  rapidly.  In 
their  interior  arrangement  there  has  been  a 
great  advance.  The  old-fashioned  pew  has 
been  banished  and  the  modern  slip  or  cush- 
ioned seat,  low,  easy,  readily  accessible  and 
attractive  has  taken  its  place.     The  pulpit 
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is  not  now  a  perch  or  eyrie  from  which  the 
preacher  can  get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  his 
congregation,  but  a  simple  reader's  desk  on 
a  raised  platform.  Pillars  are  either  entirely 
dispensed  with  or  are  so  small  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  view  of  the  pulpit.  Warm- 
ing and  ventilation  have  been  tiie  subject  of 
anxious  and  protracted  thought,  and  though 
we  can  hardly  say  as  yet  that  either  is  per- 
fect, yet  we  are  so  rapidly  approximating  to 
perfection  in  these  particulars,  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  will  probably  be  able  to 
realize  it  'I'he  Sunday  School  and  Bible 
Classes  have  come  to  be  such  important 
agencies  in  religious  progress,  that  special 
accommodations  are  required  and  provided 
for  them,  usually  in  a  separate  building,  but 
attached  to  the  church.  And  so  strong  are 
the  demands  for  social '  life  in  connection, 
with  the  church,  that  most  of  the  newer 
church  edifices  have  their  parlors,  retiring 
rooms,  ante-rooms,  committee  rooms,  and 
many  of  them  pastor's  studies  and  church 
libraries  in  connection  with  the  church  edi- 

The  churches  in  the  country  come  up 
slowly  to  these  improvements,  and  those  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  States  more 
slowly  than  those  of  the  Eastern  or  Middle 
States ;  but  the  progress  in  all  is  encourag- 
ing. Still  great  as  has  been  the  advance  of 
the  last  forty  years,  we  are,  as  a  nation,  far 
behind  most  foreign  nations  in  the  number, 
the  splendor,  or  the  costliness  of  our  temples 
for  religious  worship. 
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Ancrui  lead  mtna,  Hew  York,  32 

AmnlhestiL  dlacr^~ "" ' 

Anderson,  Dr.,  on 


or,  »L 

Aniline,  origin  and  ralae  oC  I4>. 
AmupDlls,  Md.,  Naial  Academf  at,  47S. 

._.,.___,^ r .  ,^  ipon.making,  K;  Hi 

.  .  _  ;  first  knowledBe  and  use  at  19); 
leiealporiUonor.  122;  cumpoaltloaaQd  Tsrletles  oC 
,., ...   ,o.  .4    mil,,,-  -•  ■■" 


Anthndtl  eosl.' 

applloaClon  ot  KS: 


ig  of;  14T ;  < 


S'SS' 


A<ii»»gi*,m 

Aqostlnt  engndDg,  M2. 

AnbliiHiture,  domeiUc.  MS;  modeni  <n3[>rDniiMiiUto,IHT> 
Arnntireroas  leul  ores,  methods  o!  woAlng,  DO, 
Artaooa,  Hob  gcid  depoilla  o(  II;  sliver  mines  oi;  IIB. 

Arta,  tr»nsiwrtKtlon  of  cool  liy,  IBS. 

ArruCrts  tbe.  descrlplkm  and  lllDMrmtlxn  at,  IS. 

ArU  of  design  In  AmericB,  884. 

Aanr  tfllc^  New  Tort,  foM  depoHM  M  tbe, » ;  gatiibU A- 

Associated  Prast^M*;  nse  of  the  telegraph  b^  818. 

A>t«r  Library,  GOV. 

AilimHc  cittes,  acconnt  o(  the,  181 ;  table  of  eiperta  of  Ih^ 

ance  Oompany,  228. 

the.  311. 

ar.MieiK  nai4ll  kiln  a(  IBl 

Andubwv  John  Junes,  career  and  works  of,  2SS. 

AattHn,  AmeilcBa,  2M ;  fonwer,  list  of,  2SL 

B■afaD^  BUJnh,  tuDotMitara  of  eaoBun  bj.  I*. 

Benilor  F.  T.,  report  of,  upon  fliH  tnitrnotloa  gf 


ISI;  of  Imports,  1»2. 
AtlnaUo  Mutual  Miuine  Inai 
'  "      ■   TeleOTHph, '  *  ' 


IdloU 


L.iroi 


BSoT,  H 


it  09 :  chmme  1 


«t  SB! 

»i.^.  .«..,.....^  «t.  M:  cbmme  at  IIK:  reeelots    '  " 

at,  13»;  "1^  «■ 
BaltlinorH  Oompadj's  open  coal  mines,  Wilkeebaire,  Pa, 

picture  oi,  opposite  IHT;  aDcoDntofl  144. 
Baker,  OeoFze  A.,  painter,  ssa 
Bikoo.  tbe  petroleuRi  oT,  161. 
Bancroft,  Gonrge,  894. 
Bank  note  eners'lng,  841. 
Bank  or  the  tTnlted  Elates,  the,  charter  of.  SDO-SDI ;  wJndlDS 

op  and  recbnrter  of,  801;  operations  of.  SU1~2:  remorat 

of  the  deposits  from,  Sui;  state  cJiarter  and  fallnre  o^ 

Banking,  iDBtbod  ot  In  New  York,  1»8;  Snlfolk  sistem  oi; 
208;  laliitf-fUnii  and  ftee,  204;  NaUonal  and  priiste. 

Banks,  dlwstroas  snecalatioos  of,  170.172;  State,  eetahlfsb- 
ment  and  operations  ot.  199;  aier-lsaiics  ot  200;  oppo- 
Utioti  of.  to  the  United  Slates  Bonk.  2UI ;  suspension  oC 
In  1914.2111  ^Increase  and  eipanalon  of.  »Kt;  bllnrsi^ 

method'  of  traniaollng  h'nslness  hy,  210 :'  settling  of  bal^ 

anooshr.  210-11.    (See  National  banks.) 
Bare  Hill  copper  mine.  Maryland,  49 ;  ehromtnm  at,  118. 
Barnard.  Uenrr,  edii»[t'>nal  Joumals  edited  br,GI% 
BaT^e^  A  S,  ^  Co.,  sales  of  school  books  by,  288. 
Bail,  Iron,  how  made,  y 


B.,  Illustration  of  the  Hew  Almaden 


Ineby.llB. 
IS,  sqiphate  Oj 


Bsrytes.  salphate  tt  nsed  In  adultenttng  white  lead,  9S. 
Beaumont's  method  of  aneatlng  lead  riimei,80. 
Bedsteada  and  bedding  formerly  oaed,  2W, 


,,  Google 


BfiHbcr,  MluC&tliuinaB,!«Cl:  efforts  <>£  (a 

ttos,«l& 
BelflunL  (Ine  mann&ctiira  In,  IDl. 
BelfeTlile,  N.  J^  Copper  tnlns  nt,  ii. 
Bell-Duul,  Rimpa^llon  uid  nH  o^  «a,  120. 
B«llii,  piaduetlii^  at  «g. 
Sennet,  'William  Junes,  painter,  SIS. 
Bennett,  Junes  Oordon,  808. 


KporCo^  npon  ednotloD  In  Ttrglnln, 


BmUken,  Blls^n,  linc  mines  at.  10S. 

Blbla,  Ike,  ttttj  printing  of,  M3;  tssn^a  ana  law  price  at.  W 

tie  Bible  Sudetf,  2Ct:  Chvlemacne'a,  e«£  »!{  iiu 

•dOMtioul  InllneDoei  of.  SOI, 


al  prohlMtlon  at,  ItN. 


Bll>le  Beeletlel,  lb 

BmtaferedlC.Bti,ie..«>i 

Knzhiun,  Caleb,  giria'  h 

Blrata,  Tharaaa,  maiJneiRiuiiiir,  (Mu. 

Knnlngfaim,  Eni-  tnannfaeture  uf  nalla  aX,  41. 

Blakop  eleuvea,  tSS. 

BItnmlnuus  eoal,  OTtt  trailB  (n,  131 ;  geoln^cal  poaitic 

IXS;  ehaticter  and  kinds  of,  Iftft ;- HWBtnbeAnfl  cmL 

Han  al.  m;  beds  of.  129 ;  mining  of,  141.    (See  Gas,  and 
Coal  oils.) 

Black  river.  Wis.,  Iron  mines  of,  M 

BIkne  de  ntige,  104. 

Blast  fomaoia  In  the  colonies.  IT ; 

otSa;  Amorlcsn,  BDperiur  eca 

O^HW;  taWeaotpfoducUon 
Bleaebini  powder,  nunu&cture  uT, 


bini  powder, » 


i^Qonab 


inoC4fl7:  alphabets 


log  br,  498;  Uatieilci  of,  4M. 

ulinlnKOflead-'--  "" 

,...d  *  Ambler,  al. 

Blooiuaiiea,'di!fieriptli^  anil  working  ai,  S6 


Bio<^iU(i.Td' VAmblef,  Bl?ver-] 

le. 

■  ut IIR 


Bine  Bi'lge,  the,  copper 

Bogbead  caunel  oaL  IS 

Bolore^lron,2S. 

Boiler-piiM  Inin.  proiaetion ot41. 

Boise  Basin  sn\A  minei.  Iitnho,  Tl. 

BonneU,  AaElons  of,  2M,  tK, ilis, »». 

Book-blndlne^  STQ;  lllnstrationa  of  nuKblnes  fi>r,  STl 
ori(lno^3IS;pr<WBMBorSTt.  ^ 

Books,  andont  oial  oi;  SW;  eOWiC  of  the  disonyerr  of  print 
lag  upon,  3«S;  early  market  fiir.  in  New  Kngland;  2&« 
rellgfoas,  <Aieanenluo£9<U;  1>roWBe  of  the  mannnctun 
oC^;  metbodsofUiesaleor.ItS;  old. thetnilein,£m. 
sah>crlpU'>n,pabllcatlaBO(Sn;  civat  sales  oc  i«7;  sta- 
tistics ot  «e>;  Inaeaaed  cast  and  nae  o(S«9;  dzeaoi; 


Booksellers,  Amsrieai 

Bonk  BUlls,  the  boslm 
Book  tnde,  tbe,  t«3; 


Gompsnr  vt,  MS,  W.;  unm 

isaf,!SS. 

onninetlUnn  In,  e«4 ;  nomben 

St,  iib;  tbe  swistlcB  of,  HO. 


Boston,  origin,  ^ruvth.  and  eommerce  oC  1S6;  banking  sys- 
tem of;  WS-4;  eorlT  bookselling  at,  MS;  early  town  pro- 
Tlslon  6'f  acbcmls  in,  84T;  past  riperieneee  In  the  high 
«e*a<.Uor,84i*6l. 

Boston  AtheliBDm,ait^lleryof  (be,SS5;  Uhniryorilie,G09. 

Boeton  City  Ubraiy,  4M,  4!»-fl  (illmtratlona). 

"  Br>Btun  Conraat,"  tbe.  301. 

Bnildwood,  Tbomah  In  Vlrelnla.  44S. 

Bnldwonft,  the,  deef-motelnatinctors.  4B1, 

Brallle^l  flyMem  of  wriifng  and  prlnUna  Ibr  tbe  blind,  441. 

BranuITflpnmft  tnr  mailing  lend  pipe,  & 

Braas,  uanabelare  and  mrt  ol,  W. 

ton.  Bey.  TboinaB,  libraries  In  Maryland  ealabllshed  by,  SGfl. 

Biead,  klndh  oC  fbrmerir  most  ased.  £112. 

Breekenrldge  Coal  Oil  Wot1i%  Kentucky.  1B4. 

Brenwn,  rnulatfone  tor  emlgranU  at.  ^ 

Brick,  invehtlan  of  maeblnes  for,  S4S 

Bridgewater,  V t..  gold  at,  C4. 

Bridgewater  eopper  mine.  New  Jer*ev.  4#. 

Briltol,  Conn,,  cnppn-  mine  at,  18. 


Brokera,  board  of,  Nei»  fork.  1S5. 

Bronze;  coi^posltlnn  oC  fli  OS  iSO 

Brooklyn,  manubeiur^  ii^f  v'blte  leii^.  In,  896 ;  orphan  aayluD^ 

Brook^Mn.  Maria,  i^ 

Browo,  Charles  B.  WO.ks  of,  S18. 

Brown,  Uenty  Klrk,^  s^ulpUic,  works  or,  8M, 

Brown.  .'WllllBm,  process  ot;  for  dry  distillation  of  coal  oil,  IBg. 

Bnwn  mVersitx  B6t 

BruwDaon,  Orestes  A.,  writings  of,  iSA. 

Brooe,  Geoi^,  Jr„  typtcueOng  machine  InTeoted  by,  89& 

Bmeo,  Go'iige,  Br.,  stereotyping  introduced  bJ.BOt 

Brynnl,  WllllBm  C.  2§4. 

BuckiiiBhani,  Joseph  T.,  letter  ot,  upon  hia  eady  school  er 

perience,  STL 
Boflkminster.  Joseph  8..  SSS. 
BalGda,  uri^n,  growth,  nnd  trado  of,  1T1 
Bnbrstone  iron  oi'e.  22. 
Building  ia^oclatlimt,  (hllney  oC  i<i&, 
Bnlldlngs.  ventilation  or,  MS.    (9«e  ItonaeO 
Bulls  and  bean,  In  stock  oper  tlons.  IBS. 
Burden,  HeniT,  rotary  aqueeier  Invented  by,  S«;  nueblBen 

oL  for  Hrukes  and  nurse-sboes,  43^ 
Banana,  thcmer  style  oC  £90. 

Burke  rocker,  the,  illuslrstlon  and  description  ot  14. 
Bormah,  the  patroloom  of,  181. 

BamiM-auld,  use  of,  for  light,  2SS. 
Burr,  Thomas,  n-ocees  at.  for  making  lead  pipe,  SI. 
Buna  Bur™  Mining  Company,  M,  6L 
BuBhnell,  Hoiwe,iS2:  ejuactfrom,  upon  the SomemiB  erf 
ofooDitnon  sebools,  SSI.  -^   r 

Busfey,  Benjamin,  bequest  ot  to  Harvard  College,  401. 


].,  sales  uf  Bchool  books  by,  » 


pvementj  and  tnde  oC 
with  IM.         '      T 


JSlK  Of 

lutlerj  W.  A\len 

Calamine,  aillcate  of  dnc,  9^  91. 
Calash.  th(^  for  the  head,  EB4.  £»& 

ifom la,  bisiorf'  methods,  and  y  I  eld 
qnlflksllrer  mines  ut;  111-12;  gljr 
lenin  In.  IM. 

IfiirnlaQiilek^lver  Mining  Assucf 
npb.-ne,  IntTodnctlon  Olid  Dse<^  e; 

ia4la.iallroadBot  1T3;  publlclinpi       

17»;  effect  oftho  redproelly  treaty  with,  IM. 
Canada  East,  gold  mlnea  ot  04.- 
■■--ada  West,  oil  region  oC  IW. 

als.  1(1  CiillforpTn,  forgold-mlnlne.T!;  bulltfbrca 
pintitlon,13»,  140  (table)  ;'npenrngot  ITL  112:  < 
upon  western  tiade  and  settlement,  ITa 
Candles.  paraOln^maDufootDreof.'lCil;  use  andvarli 


OiiB  Breion,  cofll-flcid  ot  149. 

Carbonate  of  Iron,  oris  and  mines  of,  31. 

Carlln.  Jobo,  deaf-male  artist,  489. 

Carlisle  tables,  the,  of  average  dniation  of  life,  2! 

oyotm 
Carpets,  ea-' ^'  ™" 


Uastlllero.  Andna,  working  of  cinnabar  by, 

Castlr<in,manu^tare  of.^;  nses  of.M; 

SS ;  niMinf^ture  ul  ateel  irom,  41. 


reiTo(;»84. 

--rietlea  <SM 

ngoIiljL 


.    ,    ,    inacture  of  ateel 
CaeUe  OardenTNew  York,  ei_..„._.._ 
■   itmlPirk,lhc,ofNewT«k,I»>L 

Chidra,  aid  aiid  new 
"■        ■-'-    -anal,  'tpenii 

ientlflo  School.  461 

Chwining,  William  £..  writings  of,  382. 
Chapman,  John  G..  painter  and  designer,  881. 
'"■ '—,  formation  of;  8B1. 

,  nteut  In  Iron-inaklne,  £2. 

Charlemagne's  Bible,  ii*.  2T2. 

'"-  -■-iton,origln._growlh.Bnd^comrocrce<d;i8t 


decarbonialng  «( 

:pot,24a 


Charlestop  Libr 
Charlotte, ».  C, 
Chatham,  Conn., 


r-.«?-.. 


>t,«l;  golddepoaltaa^n. 
-  ");niiskeliil,llT. 


iSJkleiriXoli 


I  C^weter  counlf ,  Pik,  Isad  mines  of;  8a. 


,,  Google 


^tilc^u,  truiloBudrallroidij'KBmor.ni 

and  t'niiEi  itoiii,  lli. 
ChlMgo  IJItr  OnlvBreitr,  view  of.  401. 


m  mtli,  the.  TBi 

ChlUteothe.  Ohio,  ant 
ObliH,  qnlctgllirtT  mln 


CUIorine.  arne 
Cbromp.  eomi 

or,  113. 


In  Maryland,  ST.  23. 

Cbrj«ocnll!i,4S. 

Cbiuoh,  loadUApe  naliitln^Aof,SSS. 

Oliuubar,  111 ;  caiiy  knuwledga  of, In  Cillfiwnta,  11 

Inrgio  trentineiiC  at,  ]  11, 
OtDollinatl,  orl^^ln,  ennrth,  and  trmle  of,  160. 
Oreilliw  Biw,  Invention  or  tha,  MI. 
CItleB,  lake,  sccodnt  of,  fit;  iwAjilRilaCkin.  IIS;  r 

F«i*nltnUtti>n,  131;  AUnniic,  ISl. 
Ctenstlial,  laid-nu^liln;;  jic,  SO;  treatment  gC  acgi 

_Olar,  Honry,  an. 

Clearing  liouBe  STBtem,  the,  110. 
Clero,  Oinrenc,  dear-ninle,  «9Z. 
ClerKTnien,  dletfngnlabeil.  Uitot^iSi, 
Cleveliuiil,  odlln  and  Inde  d^  lia  A' 

rope,  m. 
Clovenser.  Bhobal  VatL  KnIpIur.E 
Cliff  toppn  mine,  the,  58. 


^  tnida  <4  with  £d 


:;k 


ln,3T. 

aooks,  runwr  etylea  nt,  SSI. 
Clymer  proga,  thfl,  fiST. 
Ooal,  earl  J-  nezUcl  and  drst  i 

— ■■  -'  '■*-  -mpoalUo' 


ity,^ew  Turk,  Imu  workS™(,'S;  b 


irlstleB  of  111 : 

(Cable)':  anilities  »f,  133:  relative  v»]naa  i^  1S4  (^1 
geoliigiail.  Md  Kmgniplileitl  illitrlliutloa  of  124;  scr_._ 
oAlUiutTated,  m,  m;  uoounl  lO,  amllable,  1^;  rela- 
Uva  amoiiat  at;  Id  Earope  and  AoKrleii,  ISl  (table);  pn> 

j.^i_    -.   1-    ..    Pennaylvimln  and  Maryland, 

lranB|nmBtlon  «t  to  mark"!, 
Fts  tor,  140;  mining,  general 
ippllsatlusa  oT.  144.    (Bee  Aji 


lSa}-lSl»,  l»4-9 
ISS;   table  oT  ni 


thraDlta,  BitamLnoiu,  &e.) 
Coal  Hill  lua>l  jnine,  Xew  T.a*.  88. 
Coal  mining,  early,  on  Jsmca river,  13.    (See  Cosl.) 


light,  164  W2.    (Sae  Pelnileuni.) 
Ocol  tir,  prodiietion  and  oumpusUIon  of,  1*3. 
Coats,  bshlonB  of,  «IE^  »»,  US. 
Cobalt,intDe^stCbjtllijun,Conn.,lB;  naeotlH;  oresa 

mines  of.  It; ;  trpslment  ol,  IIT.  ; 

Colnan-,  enlonlaL  Sia-ld ;  adoptloa  of  Jefferson's  plan 

S&;  mgdiflcatlons  d£  ill.  ilS;  table  of;  I'VS-lSdO,  31 

Unnm,  ibl.  '  '       ' 

Colna,  foreign,  in  tl 
Coke,  nruductlon  oi,  i^w:  a 
Cole,  Thoioaa,  career  and  pi 

College  of  Nov  Jeremy,  ehai 

Callous  in  the  Unlled  Slalea,  463;  table  uf,  646-SS 
Colltery  slope  and  bn.-aker  at  Tuscarura,  Pa.,  picture,  onpi 

die  139;  duscrlptiun  of,  142.  144. 
Colonies,  <!ie,  lisno  o(  nopi-r  money  bv,  l»a ;  ealDeiw  1 

312-13 ;  .literature  In  2i4;  cdiuatton  In,  3«. 


'     ■  tlngso-  — 
rolTSSI 


Colorado,  a.ld  mlnea  of.  h^ 
Culumhia  liotlese.  New  T-wt.  origin  of;  S 
ColDinblnn  or  Clymcr  pn'ls,  tbe,  2i1. 
Oolumblta  h»I  oolanibluni.  dlMovery  uf, 
OomUnntinii  press,  Ihe,  >S;. 


SIT. 


iai  (cbools,^ 
1  School  Ainu 


C^mtnunlpax,  N.  J.,  i 


t^'3,sa 


legislation  of,  upon  education,  S&2;  provlsiona  of,  tin  Uw 

-  CoJ^Slcnt  C^mmoil  Sobeol  Jourail,"  618. 

Continenia)  monry,  l^snes  ani<  depreciation  of.  I«»,  ii&. 

Cookln;,  former  uiethod  or,  253. 

Cuuklng  mapr,  tbe,  253. 

Cooper,  Jaini'SFeni  more,  diffienltreitperieDeed  by.  In  gettlrw 

a  b.,ok  priKtrd.  2«1;  'vorksof,2». 
Coopor  Union,  N.'W  York,  hlL 
Cujiley,Jahn  SlnElet»n.32SL 
Uoppr.ore*  0t43:  ininel  ut.4»titrg-  procees  of  mining, 

nnLakeSuponor,52;  BInlistics  .<^e4;  andentuSrso^ 

60;  modernns<'s<<i;«l;Eli«-t,manufti:tnreot',«I;  alloys 

Df,«I,eM;  nilbeavClKL 
Copper  mlBing  In  the  colonies,  13. 
Ct^pper-platfi  engraving,  S4I. 
CoppT.8inulIlo(t,B8;  prooesscs ot OB. 
Qvam,  Kobrrt,  ueonnt  of  oonntry  ichools  by.  In  1I9I,  3S6. 
Corneira  Irad-ulue  uiHclitae.  02. 
Cornwall,  F<L,  Tmi  liiliira  qt,  W. 
Coatnme,  elianses  In,  illustntuiL  2^ 
"Courier  an4  Enqolri'r,"iIi-Br  Ti:ric,  802. 
CinirfUrd,  aonlpt'ir,  career  and  works  oI;  3SS. 


I's  school  lor,  £00; 


Credit  sy 

Crockery,  flin'ner 

Croton  aancduct,  kuv,  nv, 

Crndblca  Tir  atrel-maklnf,  44,  4!!l 

Cuba,  ae  Wtoinrn  ot  IHI. 

Cnttlnlinga,  Thoauia  B.,  mtnliilure  painter,  331, 

Cupelbitlon  of  argentiremua  leart,  M. 

Cnpola  nirnnem  for  ecpper  iIhis,  60. 

Cnri-ency,  nnlloiinl  issneBof.211.    (-ice  BBnl!a,Paperniimey.) 

Cnrtlne,  I^.  Ali'sander  (^ln>ln^  SU. 

Cut  DaUs,  inventluu  of,  41,  MS. 

Dfllilonega.  Ga.,  bri'iKh  mint  at,  M;  gvld-mlning  at,  TO ;  »old 

deposits  at,  10. 
Damasens  Steel  CDmpanv,  44. 
DaDvllle.  Bi,  iron  furnaces  at,  24. 
I>arley,  P.  a  C.,  daeUner,  8.13. 

Dwltnglon,  Wllllain.letliTof,  npon  eoontry  scboola.  SS3. 
linrtraooth  Collerg  origin  of,  368. 
Davennort,  Kei-.  John.  813.8)7- 
Davidscin  connty,  N.  U.  gold  In,  & ;  lead  In.  St. 
Davidson  Blat^i,  the,  23C 

DbvIb,  John,  nomunl  of  on  old  field  scliool  iu  Vireinia  bv,88t. 
Davy,  Bir  Hnmphrv.  imprevcoieot  In  copa-r  sheallilng  by,  (1. 
Day,  BenUmln  H.,  first  pennv  paper  publisliod  by,  SOS. 
Deaf  anfdDmb,  the  )n<llloljons  for  tbe  instntellon  of,  4il; 
nataral  cinditloii  of,  43T;  melhoda-of  inatmetlng.  492: 
distinguished  Indlvidnala  among,  493^  eutittlea  of,  4^ 
{tabled 
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LoBlle's  "  IllnatriLtad  Nevwaper,' 
Le  Sueur,  dlacoTory  of  lead  mfneaby, 
lAttar-mitera  of  tbe  RoToIalioD,  S7S. 
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A,  hrativle^  palnW 

United  Gtates,  GOT;   princlpst,  table  < 


Ijre  Inftmuice,  statistl 


antrlea,  ^  table  of  oomparative  ri 


le  plan  ot;  ii 
».  449,  BM-a 


LIDieMona  m  a  flux  for  iron  ores,  20. 

LiBB  engiininjr,  jBTcemol^Sll. 

LIpplneoit,  Mrs.  Banh  ,T,,  ine. 

Upjdnoott  A  Co.,  publWiero,  tranBoetlons  of,  266. 

Uquora,  Ibnuor  universal  UBOor,  iSS- 

LltiAflBta,  Conn.,  girltf  school  at.  *fi7, 

Utentnr^  Amerteoa,  214. 

Lithography,  S48. 

Liverpool,  floeclng  of  Irisb  emigrants  at,  9SII. 

Live-stock  Insarance  eompanlea,  !K. 

Lloyd's,  marine  insoranee,  233. 

LoadstDue,  the,  21. 

Locuat  Mountain  coal-iaeMnre,  section  oA  13^. 

Log  bouaes,  constmctlon  of,  £47. 

Looking-glnsa  platea,  prepantlon  of,  114. 

London,  narin^tnsai^oiVt.  323. 

Lm^ellow,  Heury  W.,  wort*  oi;  SSft 

LoiK9troet's  "  OeiorgU  Bcenes,"  extract  from,  3T4. 

IiUadng,  Bouson  J.,  vorks  of,  2S4. 

LouiiMi  county,  V*.,  goWm' '  °' 


banks  In,  ( 


Loniavlllo,  raltfln  and  fltTmtb  of, 

Lovell'8  Idtln^cbool.%HitaD,  aooonnt  oi;  450. 
Lowell,  James  Knsse1l,3B1. 
Lowsll  Institate,  Boston.  613. 
Lnlnlcatinff  oils  fWHn  coa2, 161. 
LnMBoD  oiTworks,  IBT. 
Lnmpkln  oounty,  On_  gold  mine*  of,  TO. 
Luyok.  Kev.  Dr.  .fiiriditts.  347. 
LTcenm  movement,  tbe.46fi, 

Lyceiuni  612;  formiitnal  inalniclion,  history  of,  610. 
I^n,  Miss  Mary,  Minmt  Holyoke  Feniale  Senilnjiry  estab- 
lished by,  467. 

Ua(d:intosh,  Miss  H.  J..  9S9. 
Mct^ormaek  gold  mine,  Georgia,  70. 
MaDowell  voLnty,  U.  C..  ^Id-mining  in,  &, 
Uotdan,  J.  8.,  flnC  American  pianoforla  patontDs,  SCO. 
Madison,  James,  norka  0^275;  exO-nct  from,  upon  education, 

Uogdalen  ABylumB,{il>^ 
UagneUo  iron  ores,  21 ;  localities  of,  24. 
Uasnetlc  Tnlegranli  Company,  313. 
Mafne,  lesd  mines  <U',  se. 


MalboneTlidwaril  (J.,  miniature  pBlnter,S2S. 
Mallei's  melbud  of  maklHg  galvanljed  Iron,  40. 

Man  catebers  lit  Liverpool  2it6-7 ;  IriiikB  o^  2^ 
Manganeso,  nse,  sources,  and  treatment  of,  11& 
Monbathm  Gas  Light  Company,  145. 
Maun,  Homce,  fil6. 
Uannol  labor  sdiools,  414. 
Maricopa  Mining  Company  (sllverV  110. 
Murine  Inanisnca,  KB  ;  tahle  H,  In  Kow  York,  224 
Marhxna  anaty,  Cal.,  qmirti-ralnlng  In,  73. 
Marahall,  John,  works  and  ebaraeter  of,  S7& 
Marybrad,  iron  mines  and  ftunaoea  of,  2S;  copper i 
49;  goldin,  04;  cobalt  ln,I17:ebromtnniln,11 


Maryland  AgriDnlturnl  Collin. 482. 
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Youth, 

Mather^  OolCon,  vniks  of,  2T4. 

MbiuA  Chunk  ntlroad  and  coal  bos 
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33. 

Mechanics,  schools  tar,  414. 

Medim!  aciooia,  478 ;  table  of,  B6S. 

Melville,  Dsvld,  eOtirts  of,  to  eetabllah  the  ubo  oi  gas,  145. 

Meneely,  Messrs.,  bell  fbnndry  of,  03. 

Mercnclal  medicines,  nrepai-ation  ot;  Hi. 

Mercury,  use  of.  In  goid-mlnlng,  T4,  TO ;  uses  of,  110:  oresot 
111 ;  mines  ood  yield  ot;  111 ;  mining  of,  in  Calltbml), 
112;  total  pro<Uicllon  of,  112;  melallnrgic  treatment  ot 
114;  uselhl  applications  of,  114 

Mesaitlnt  engraving,  812. 

Mlohlgan,  iron  mines  and  nimnces  of,  29 ;  copper  mines  lit 
6f;  coal  Hold  of.  120;  banks  In,  200;  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of,  432;  Unlverstly  ot;  solentlflo  coai-ac  of.  420. 

Middlelown,  Conn,  orgflnlfferoua  k.d  mine  HI.  18,  92. 

Migmtiun.  universality  of,  223. 

MiUtacy  Academy,  the,47S 

Mills,  Clark,  scniptor,  330. 

Milaon.  Mr..  Carlisle  tables  constmoted  bv.  224. 

Mtlwankee.  orlgtu,  erewth,  and  trado  of,  ITS. 

Mimhres  cop|)er  mines.  110. 

Mine  HIM,  N.  .T..  ztnc  mines  at,  9T. 

lis.  '      '  -      "  . 

Minelata  copper  mine.  the.  ancient  and  modern  working  ofj 

&i;  prodnctlonor,50. 
Mining,  the  parllest  American  charter  for.  13. 
MlnW  IndusUy  of  tlie  United  Blates,  hietery  of.  It 

Minnesota,  ba- """ 

Mlnt^  the llni 


stabllshment  of;  213;  < 


lllnts,  lablp  of  gold  drooBlu  at  the,  78-B. 
Mirrora,  allverliig  ot;  114 
Mlssisaifii)!,  bnilEa  and  banking  In,  207: 


sippi  valley,  the,  early  style  of  house  1 
xuBwdTl,  Iron  mines  of,  81 ;  lead  mines  at 

olskel  In,  in  113;  banks  in^  209. 
Money,  orlsia  and  Datura  uc  21^ 
Mooroo,  S:  T,  Iron  beda  of,  QS. 
Montana,  gohl  tmd  diver  mines  al;,71. 
Montooc's  rldgc.  Fa.,  Iron  mines  gC  27. 
Hoar's  Indian  OharltyBchool,  SBB^ 

Mmvniet,^lginm,iinelnYneaJt.W.  ' 
Hoik  a.  F.  a,  otuen  o£  OS  n  painter,  S81 
Morae'atela^Tnph  apparatus,  St  1,313  (lllostr 
Morris,  Robert  repnrt  of,  upon  coinage,  218. 
Mosalem  iron  lied,  tbe,  26. 
Motley,  John  Lolhrop,  worts  of,  S94. 
Mounl.  William  S.,  paintlnss  of,  831. 
MnnntPlsgah  cnaimlneStieO;  raliroail  ulani 

|]lueti^tlonsor,IS0,lST,189. 
Munti's  yellow  metal,  01. 
MuBlo  hooka,  sales  of,  208. 
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■em  of  the,  841 
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«  Bank  ot  tbe  Vnltsd  BtaCes. 


HavBl  Acartemv,  the,  «B. 
Nozantb,  Pa..  M<hrttvlan  erbool 
Kfckel,  nseg  aiul  mlnct  nC  117 ; 
TIeal.  JoBvnh  C.  writing'  of,  !E 
K^sl.  Hn.  Alice  B.  (HaveiiX  » 
Habraska,  bunks  in,  207. 
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fifiw  J^nEJnna.HriT  inm  worKB  ID,  il:  ipm 
I»ce3of,21;  nee  ciTpeatln.l^;  daclln 
bualnraa  of,  154;  banks  in,ZOS;  flra  In 
ortglil  and  progFfflS  of  thfi  book  trade  1 

'Se-m  EnglBiid  Primer,  sneclmeti  of  Om,  64D, 
VIewltBe,  Vl,  ^Id  found  it,  64. 

KewHsnip8blre,iroii  mliiea  of.M;  copper  Id,«;  leadlii,9a; 

tlnmlna  In.  120;  culonlal  leEislalloD  Dtapon  edMcattoo, 

863  -,  State  btw  tor  edncalion  in.  433. 
Saw  Haven,  early  town  iotion  for  scb.wle  fn.  S4fl 
Mew  Jereey,  early  rapper  mining  In,  IS;  iron  mlnee  nnd  flir- 

naou  of,  £5;  oopper  mines  of^  4S;  ilnD  mines  of.  81; 

banlu  In.  iw;  eaty  H^uxde  in,  E4a 
Vew  Jeney  'niaUliilta  Coamaij,  Wt. 
Hew  Jerser  Zlna  Comiiui;,  luL 
ZTaT  Orleiuil,  gaii  depWtl  at  tbo  bnneh  mint  ot,  IS ;  anqnl- 


impetltlon  li 


|(»«  York,  Iron  mines  and  fumaeea  ut  841  coppertn,4»;  lead 
■nlueauKSl;  petroleamin.ltl;  Uie  canals  of,  171;  tbe 
Mllroada  o^  1T2;  issuea  of  pepermoney  bjc.lllS;  banks 
and  bsnkine  eysieina  ot  S04;  lire  Insurance  In,  HI :  ma- 
tlMln*nr«uwlii,3S8;  lltelDsaranceln.£34;  nnmber  ol 
IbrelnieTt  111,348;  Dnteh  colonlnl  Fchool  system  in,  Mfl: 
eoIooiBl  iKialMliin  oI  mnn  edncailun,  S64;  Bute  acbool 
lav  at  ln.n9II,  4M:  aenbol  saperlnundrnt  inpolnted  in. 
4S6       Bmiilbnif  Aim. 

BeiT  York  Aaylnm  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  4S8i 

Sew  Tdfk  Oentnl  nllnnd,  ITS. 

Heir  Toik  Chlldren-a  Aid  Society  BOB. 

Hfv  Tork  ell;,  abut  tuxers  In,  IM;  .ntrvdactlon  of  ess  Into, 
1411;  Bjtmtoftwsplpea.injMO;  early  trade  of, IK;  trade 
indflBanceceDlredBtiieS;  couree  of  trUle  at. leS;  jtan- 
nlaUon,  commerce,  and  Talnatliin   of,  1681-166n,  181; 

diaiwTeriea  and  imblio  ImproTsmenta  opon.  I'SS;  »""- 
■B«ot  of  bnatnces  and  population  In,  IW ;  tallmaila 
talwnphain.lM;  enbdivisliiDSBnd  methiHta  ufboel 
la,  191 ;  exports  and  imports  of.  1S7, 103 ;  tmdc  In 
ntlM;  excbuBV,  banking,  and  stock  operations  at. 
hotola  in,  IM;  ^  rat«ll  trade  ot  197:  assay  office  sr. 
3IS:  lulDimnoa lii,tI34;  newapapersoCSIffi;  circulation 
of  Uie,S08;  BnndaypreM  of.so;;  MedwnlcB' Bcbuoi  ot; 
408 ;  arpbiia  uylaua  In,  600. 

"  New  Tork  £xpn«^''  the,  AOE; 

Hew  Tork  Gaa  tight  Company,  !«. 

"  New  Tork  HenJa;"  llie,  SO. 

Mew  Tork  Home  for  the  Vrlendleas,  SOS, 

"New  York  Dlnstrated  News,"  tbe,  sST 

'  New  York  Journal,"  the,  807. 

New  Tork  Jovenlle  AayloiDl  608. 

"  New  Tork  Ledger''  the,  8t6. 

Hew  Tork  Sudely  librBry,  HiundBUon  of;  866. 

Hew  Toric  LIfb  and  Trnat  CompMiy,  134. 

Hew  Tort  Mercwitlle  J.lbrary.  610. 

Hew  Torfc  Bi>det7  Library,  fiOS. 

Sew  Tort  State  Asjlnm  tw  Idlol*,  600; 

"Sew  T.iht  Timi..  "  Iho  fflu 


Horsemen.dlscorery  of  America  by.  323. 
North  Carallna.  iron  mines  aud  furoacca  oC,  2S 

ol,60:  gold  mlnea  o(,4S,«8;  lead  In.  94; 

nickel  In,  IIS;  coal-beda  of.  ISO :  banks  li 

leglslaUon  ot  nponedacation,367. 
HoTthesst,  N,  T.,  lead  mine  at,  83. 
Norton  Andrews.  S83. 

Norwich  Free  Academy.  Conn.,  view  of.  63S. 
"Noles  on  VlrglnU^  Jeffereon'e,  318. 
Notl.  Ellphnlet,  D.D..  letter  oL  npoa  echool 

•<■"  "-ithrarite  -• '  ""> 


No7a  Scotia,  cosl-deld  of,  13e. 
Ohio,  iron  mines  and  famaces  o 

aystem  of,  ^0^ 
Ohio  Inetitatliin  for  the  T>eir  ati 
Ohio  State  Schnoi  for  Idiots,  60C 
on.  whal<-.  diminished  pruducti 

cjsl,  180.  (See  Coal  ofl,  Pe 
Oil  Creek.  Pennaylvanio.  petroli 
Old  field  school  in  Virglnftk  aco 


39:  petroltnm  in,  182,  IflT; 
l»,ra;  banks  and  banning 

:  Saab,  4M. 


Ontonagon  copper  mines,  6S,  ii ;  production  of.  ST. 

Oreiton,  plaUnnra  In,  107;  IriilBm  in.  110. 
Oreido.  Jlsoirery  of.  SO" 


Orr.  Hugh.  oiiHiubctun 

.,__  ,_._.  ._       .     ofti,Bufr-t!ghtwood*toTe,349, 


tb«  educi 
of« 

Mre.  Frsocea,  368. 

orifTln,  growth,  and  ti«de  c 


Ovid,V         _  _  _      _ 

Oxide  of  cobsl^  117;  of  manganese,  119;  of  lino.  s> 
painl. 

Osy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  fOeion  of  plnlinnm  by  Uie,  H 
Owen.  D.  D.,  (nrvey  of  Uie  lead  r^on  by.  Bt. 
Owyhee  gold  and  sUyer  mines,  Idaho,  Tl. 

Packer  Collegiate  InatituU'.  the,  40^  6SM  (lllnstrati. 

Page,  William,  painter,  881. 

Mne,  Thoma%  reyoiulionary  writinsn.  of,  37S. 


Panlaloon,  dellnl'tlop  of,  267. 
Paper,  priming,  afa-s  ot  3Tft 


ParBin,  Ml*  S,  P.  W.  (Fanny  FcrnX  383. 

Passnlo  Mining  and  MannftcA^  C^>Tn^^ny.  1M.IWI. 
FMsen^rs,  ajTlvala  of  foreign,  18iO-I8S»,  24<i ;  of  raUve,  1 

Patents,  number  o(  iHued.  259. 

RiUinHin'B  method  of  ticaiing  arttenttftrona  lead,  90. 

Fauiding,  Jamea  K..  worke  of.  ns. 

PiiiFnbrcikvrB.  thebnsiness  oE  197. 

Feabudy.  0«ai«i<,  (10. 

Pnib.«lylnatllntf.  Balllmore,  610. 

Peale,  Charka  WllB..n,  SB8 ;  art  academy  fonndedby,  84! 

Poale.  Kenibrnndt.  career  and  paintings  of,  8ffi. 

Pe<.t,  r-.rmntion  and  bedsof,  lU. 

Peele.  J.  T.,  painter.  88a 


;  lead  mines  ef.88;  dnc  mlnea 
I;  mBngnneseln.119;  llrstuseof 


I6i!0-lS«0,ia4-B;.nnblJo improvements  of-ftr cod  Uans- 

Cortatlon,  185;  biatory  and  production  of  petroleum  In, 
93-S;  banks  In.  20e;  early  educailonnl  lawiandinalltu- 
tlon8Bf,867. 
innsylvania  Academy  ofFlne  Arte.  8M 
innsylranlaand  LelJEbZInc  CompaTiy.  104. 
■nneyiyania  Asylum  for  tbe  Blind,  JOT 
mnsylvanta  eaoal,  opening  of.  ITl. 
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PonniTlTsnla  Eocfc  Oil  Compsur, 
PonnsylvBDfa  eucietv  for  the  proic 
F«nnsylvwilB  Tnlnlng  Sch^il  tbr 

-   ■-■ coppm  mine,  Ptnnsyl' 

lOOb.  InTBIltlor  -•  '-  -* 


.fnn  of  pnblfe  mImjoIb,  SM. 
1ioU,  601. 


Fnkliu,  Jaoob.  InTWitlon  of,  in  iMel  engrsTlng,  841. 

Penr'a  Iml  mine,  Miaaonrl,  M. 

Fern,  qokkellTeF  mliMii  of.  111. 

PncolenDU  foretgn  eoureei  oC  361 ;  BunneBe,  prodadv  of  tbe 

dlMflbtlon  Sr,  161 1  In  the  United  Btatea,  locsUtlea  and 

htstory  of.ldilSJ;  the  qneellon  of  tbe  Boune  of,  IM; 

UiHog  wvilB  fir,  leA;  Bow  of,  iSt;  qoallilFS  of,  1«T ; 

irocfc«  Ibr  reflning,  IBS  (table). 
PewaUo  copper  mlDB,  thr,  M ;  pivdnctlon  ot,  58. 
Pewter,  composition  of,  120. 


Pbelpa,  Urs.  Almin  B., 

Phlladelphln,  rosnnrcf  i  origin,  and  bnalneii . 
tnenl  of  a  model  bIotb  at.  184;  ncoonnt 
teiicblni:ln,Sil:  orphan to/lnois in, 498 

"PbtladelplilB  Gszettf,'^  Frankfln-a,  Soa. 

"  Pbllodelphla  Ledger ''  the,  805. 

Philadelphia  Library  Compan;,  610, 

Phillips  AfadeniT,  oeeotint  of  by  Jn^ah  Qnl 
Phcenfivillfl  lead  mines.  Pennsylvonta,  81. 
Photography,  Introductlao  and  use  ot;  eBl. 
Photometer,  the,  16£. 
Phrenology,  Introduction  of  the  Mady  of,  2K 


ngjolt,  A.  Snowden,  on  copper-smelting,  08 
Pig  Im,  manu&ctDre  of.M;  elBseiflcnUoa 

nbrtEnab.  MuiVton  at,  81;  Hockaat,  Bt 
Fine-tree  ■hllUuft,  the.  Sli. 


Piuilng  machine,  inveiXD  of  the,  Si 
Flailnum,  locnillles,  ctaann-tCF,  and  n 
-'      tiu  (Br  working,  Ulnstratlon  and 

American  consumpUon  of,  IR 
Ptambngo,  se(ri<igloa1  position  of.  122. 
Plnnonlh  eulony.Bpproprli'"  -  '     - 
Voe.  Ednr  A.,  3S1. 
Politiea,  educatlanil  Inflocnce  of,  SB*. 
Polk  conB^,  Tenn..  copper  mlBes  ot 


lee  st,18I ;  « 
InitfOS. 


icliools  Id,  E13 


tage  lake  copper  mlne^  6i,BS-l; 

.broductlon  A  ST. 

t  Henry,  N.  T.,  Iron  mines  of,  M. 


Portland  oinal,  Ihe,  amunrt  the  fiilia  of  the  Ohio,  160. 

Poptamonth,  S.  L,  coal  mine  at,  139. 

Po«,Edwlll,fir«CBucoa6sfulu8eof  anthracite  by,  25. 

I^lage,.dieap,  eitibllshment  «t  SSl. 

Potato  onp,  the,  dependence  of  Ireland  upon,  239. 

FUwe,  Ireo,  iB-9  (note). 

Powera,  Hlnun,  Hmlptor,  career  and  vorks  ot,  885. 

PreashlnfteilneMional  rSDOts  of,  898. 

Prewult,  WtlUam  H„  works  of,  284. 

Preas,  the,  rfFranlilln  ( EamaEC  prese),  mode  of  working 

^_^etttreof,  SBt.    (See  Printing  press.) 

Prlntlni,  Introdnettnn  of,  in  England,  8*8 -■  proceiee8'>f 
fi)r  the  blind.  409 

Professional  Kbools.  4T8-,  tables  of.  eSS.  6S  . 
PrflVtdenelo  quIcksilTer  mine,  Cittfornln,  111. 
Pi'BWli,  attemntaof,  to  check  nnigratlon.  tM. 
Fubllaherf,  book,  nnmber  and  claatee  of,  ie&    (See 

Pafldllng,  Ihe  process  of,  ST. 

Pulmoi  connly,  N,  T.,  iron  mines  ol;  iS. 

Pyrites,  trrring  of  gold  from,  18. 

Pyrllons  coppw  ore,  4§. 

I^'rotoMte,  ore  of  mannnege,  111. 

I^romorpbite  lead  ore,  81. 


Qutokeilver.    See  Mercury. 

Quinoy,  Joiiah,  accoont  of  PWlllpl  Aorii 

Rallniad  Iron,  table  of  prodni 


'coal  transporlulon,  18»,  IJO  (table);  American, 
'     "  ITS;  extent  nnd  cost  of,  ITS;  (llmr 
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Rainanehnng,  Burma!       '    '  '  ' " 

EandalFs  Is^d  Nora.,,  _... 

Readers,  large  proportion  ot  In  the  United  Slates,  !(!;  It 

cteaee  ot  m. 
Seidin;  rnllioad.  construction  and  opentlon  of  the,  ISC 
Seclproolty  treaty,  trade  under  the,  nD. 
Kednood  Library,  the.  EOS. 
Eeea'a  gold  mine.  Borth  (Carolina,  68. 

EenSer'^orylechn  ic  Tnsfita't^  "m! 


f  llneintlon  and  operal 


KsTere  Copper  Companv,  tlie,  W. 

lieyolntlon-oRtlore  nnd  writers  of  the,  !T5;  InAaence  of  (he, 

upon  education,  866, 
Reynolds  I>  O.,  Inventor  of  horse-shoe  nail  niachlne,48. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  COMMENDATIONS. 


The  following  Testimonials  must  convince 
the  moat  sceptical  person  of  the  merits  of 
Ihis  work.     We  do  not  remember  of  ever 
seeing  a  list  of  names  attached  to  any  pub- 
lication in  this  c.ountry  whose  opinions  a 
entitied   to   mdre  confidence.     They  we 
not  given  hastily,  without  examination, 
it  required  about  one  year  to  obtain  them, 

PUBLISHERS. 

No.  ; 


.^jMB  A.  JiCKtm,  D.  D.,  Pretid 
I  have  '      " 


n  Collie,  O 
e  would  allow, 
your  new  work.  I  (hink  it  a  very  convenient  book 
of  reference,  and  a  valuable  addition  lo  our  a 
tical  knowledge.  I  have  already  found  it  a 
ueefUl  work  lo  consult,  and  I  gladly  add  it  t 
Collogfl  Library,  where  it  well  deserves  a  plae* 


f,  Bloamii 


111  State  Tnl. 


I  have  Fjramined  your  recently  published  work 
and  from  the  examination  I  have  been  able  to  g '" 
it,  I  believe  that  it  merits  richly  the'highest  ct 
nendation.    The  ereat  variety  and  importance 
the  subjects,  the  felicitous  style  in  which  they, 
clothed,  and  tbdr  numerons  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions, render  this  work  peculiarly  attractive.    They 
embrace  subjects  of  great  and  nbiversal  utility,  and 
deeply  interesting  to  all    classes  of   community, 
Every'  profession  and  calling  in  lite  is  here  exhib- 
ited, with  the  latest  improvements  in  every  duparCr 
mept  of  indnglry  and  art. 


No.  3. 


ilejan  Dnlvsralty,  Middletomi, 
much  plea Hure  and  profii 


¥rom  Ibo  Praiaent  t  f  ths  T 


I  have  examined 
your  new  work.  Il 
variety  of  information,  printed 
style  on  subjects  of  the  highest  importance. 
^ibently  a  practical  work,  and  brinfjs  within  the 
reach  of  all,  etores  of  knowledge  heretofbre  inac- 
cessible to  most  readers.  The  novelty  of  the  ^tle. 
the  great  truths  illustrated  and  established,  give  it 
increased  atlractiveness  and  usefulness . 


No,  *. 

From  Pnal (Unt  of  Olnnt  College,  PfalUdelphIa,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  interested  and  instructed 
by  the  perusai  of  yonr  national  work,  for  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  your  courtesy. 

An  illustrated  hisforv  of  the  various  branches  of 
industry  and  art  in  the  United  States,  prepared 
with  the  ability  and  truthfulness  which  character- 


izes this  work,  will  he  highly  acceptable  tfl  all 
classes  of  readers.  In  its  artistic  and  mechanical 
execution,  nothing  has  been  left  to  be  desired.  I 
am  not  acquaint^  with  any  work  in  which  so 
much  reliable  information  on  so  great  variety  of 
subjects  may  be  found  in  so  small  acompass.  Iti* 
emphatically  a  book  fbr  the  people. 

Tours  respectfiiUv, 

WlLLIlH    M.    AlLBK. 


No,  5. 

From  the  Fnstdeat  of  QeqeBW  Colleee. 

Lima,  Nouaaber  6, 

With  as  much  care  as  my  time  would  allow,  I 

have  examined  the  work  published  by  Mr.  Stebbins. 

It  contains  a  large  amount  of  valnable  information, 

in  just  the  form  to  be  circulated  widely  among  Jie 

people.    It  is  in  fact  a  brief  and  inlercsling  history 

of  our  progress  as  a  na^on,  in  both  science  and  iii« 

arts.    I  am  willing  that  my  name  and  influence 

should  ^d  in  its  circulation. 

X  MoRBiaotf  B&ED. 
in  the  above. 

James  L.  Alvisow, 
Professor  in  Genesee  College. 


Ifiillyc. 


No.  6. 
From  the  Pwsident  ft  MnrlettB  Colltge,  Ohio, 

,The  work  on  the  "  Developmait  of  th« 
" received  by  mail  a  W  days 


Unltfd 

since.    I  have  given  what  attention  I  could  to 
and  write  yon  now,  as  I  am  expecting  to  be  absent 
from  home  for  some  days. 

The  examinati'in  of  this  work  has  given  me 
much  pleasure.  The  idea  of  furnishing  this  most 
valuable  knowledge  in  a  eomimratively  small  com- 
psss,  was  a  most  happy  one.  As  a  people  we  want 
mformation — reliabfe  infurmation.  We  need  to 
know  our  own  history,  in  art  and  science,  as  well  aa 
in  government.  The  people  of  one  section  should 
know  how  those  of  others  live — the  progress  of  one 
should  be  made  known  to  all. 

The  idea  of  the  work  you  have  undertaken  seems 
have  been  well  carried  out,  as  well  aa  happily 
conceived.  On  a  great  variety  of  topics,  in  which 
oil  the  people  are  interested,  ron  hare  furnished  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  information.  All,  except 
those  of  the  lowest  grade  of  intelligence,  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  this  work, 
and,  unlike  many  books,  tlie  more  it  is  exam- 
ined the  more  valuable  will  it  seem.  I  anticipate 
for  it  a  wide  circulation. 


No.  7. 

From  the  Presidenl  of  the  rnlversltj  of  HoohMtcr,  N.  T. 

I  have  looked  over,  somewhat  hastUy,  your  new 

work.     The  plan  seems  to  me  excellent,  the  idea  ot 

presenting  m  a  short  compilation  Che  present  stale 
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and  rata  of  progress  of  the  various  industrial  arts 
is  one  which  cud  not  fiiil  (o  be  thought  worthy.  In 
general,  tlie  work  »eem9  to  be  successfully  and  cor- 
rectly done. 

No.  8. 

Trom  Pialdent  Sun,  UalTudty  of  Wlaeou^D. 
I  have  examined,  with  a  pleasure  I  can  hardly 
express  in  too  strong  lenns,  jonr  new  worlc  on  tbe 
United  Siaies.  During  the  tew  dajs  the  work  has 
been  on  my  mbla  it  has  aavtd  me,  in  th' 
tion  of  fticts,  labor  north  many  times  i 
the  volume.  For  the' school  librai^,  the  business 
man,  the  scholar,  or  the  inteingenttamily,itwill  be 
found  a  cyclopedia  presenting,  in  a  moat  interest- 
ing form,  the  progress  of  the  various  arts  of  civi- 
lized lite  daring  the  p<>riod  of  our  national  exist- 
ence. 1  most  heartily  recommend  the  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Daniei.  Read. 

No.  9. 

Fnm  ths  PnaidcatoT  ColumbLa  Cidlege,  N.  Y. 

Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your  work 
on  the  "  Progress  of  the  United  States,  published 
Iq- you. 

It  seems   to  me  of  great  value 
inforniaCion  of  interest,  more   or  li     . 
not  .easily  accessible,  except   to  vari^  labor  and 
research. 

The  idea,  too,  of  illustrating  national  progress, 
not  bj  wai',nor  annexation,  nor  diplomatic  legerde- 
main, but  by  the  advance  in  the  institntiuns  " 
learning,  in  useftil  inventions,  in  the  growth 
manufactures,  agricn'lure,  and  commerce,  in  all  the 
arts  of  peace,  in  morals  and  civilization,  in  the 
inner  life,  to  to  «peak,  of  the  people  themselves, 
seems  to  me  both  original  and  founded  in  the  true 
notion  of  progress. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

t'H.   KlKO, 

I^cB.  of  Columbia  College. 
Ms.  Stebbiks. 


No.  10. 

Item  tbs  PniMeat  of  Tnlti  Collfg*. 
January  27, 

Hn.  Stebbihs  ;  Dear  Sir, — I  was  led  to  expect 
much  from  the  title  of  your  work,  and  resolred  to 
give  it  a  carefnl  examination.  I  have  been  richly 
repud  fbr  the  time  thus  spent,  in  the  gteai  pleas- 
ore  and  profit  I  have  derived  from  its  pemsal. 
Heartily  thanking  you  for  this  generous  contribu- 
tion to  (renerous  knowledge.  T  trust  you  may  reap  a 
rich  reward  for  yonr  eflbris. 

John  F.  Mabssau^ 


From  tha  ProtdeBt  of  DarliDOuth  CoUege. 
January  20, 
L.  Stebbina.  Esq.  ;  Dear  Sir, — I  received  some 
days  ^o  yonr  very  handsome  work,  but  have  found 
leisure  only  within  a  day  or  two  to  examine  its 
contents.  Those  persons  who  have  been  longest 
on  the  stage  can  best  appreciate  the  amazing  con- 
tnuts  in   die    state   of    ita  coijntry  which  you 


ibe,  but  one  who,  like  myself,  can  recogniw 
the  history  of   half  the  period,  can  testify  to   the 
faithfulness  and  fullness  of  your  exhibition  of  the 
growth  and  power  of  this  great  country. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

0.  P.  HUBBASD. 

No.    12. 

Prom  Ou  President  of  WiUI&mt'  CoLl^. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tbat 
le  work  proposed  to  be  done  1ms  been  well  done, 
or  those  who  wish  a  book  of  the  kind,  joiire  can- 
ot  fail  to  be  the  book. 

Bespectfuliy  yours. 

Mask  Hopeims. 
Hb.  L.  Stbbbihs. 

No.  13. 
rnun  PpBi.  WeoisiT,  YaIs  CoUego,  New  Utim,  Conn. 

Yale  College,  Noe.  IS, 
Mn.  L.  Stebbikb  :  Dear  Sir, — Your  book  is  a 
good  and  useful  one,  but  it  is  not  my  practice  to 
recommend  books. 


No.  U. 

CoLi-HOB  OF  New  Jerbbt,  I 
Pbincetok,  Jan.  28,  ( 

Dear_Sir: — Your, work  I  regard  as  a  valuable 
publication,  richly  meriting  the  attention  of  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  the  more  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  student  interested  in  observing  the 
advancement  of  our  country  in  the  useful  arts  and 
learning.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  MuLeah. 
L.  Stebbins,  Eiq. 

Ha.  15. 

From  Bev.  Dr.  Smith,  I^h  l^eologisl  Semlnuy,  Ohio. 
Mn.  L.  Stebbins  :  Mg  Dear  Sir, — I  have  run 
my  eyes  with  great  interest  over  vour  beautiflil 
work.  It  contains,  in  a  condensed  yet  attractive 
foi'm,  a  mass  of  information  tou<liing  theprogres* 
and  present  condition  of  our  country.  It  is,  more- 
over, information,  of  which  every  man,  at  soma 
time,  feels  the  need ;  and  it  would  be  a  grand  con- 
tribution both  to  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of 
our  whole  population,  if  you  could  succeed  iu 
placing  a  copy  of  it  in  every  family  of  the  land.  I 
shall  place  your  book  on  my  table  for  constant  ref- 


lloii<>r^,iierJ»of  CI»- 


Prof.  Ch.,  Hist,  and  Sac.  Kbctotic. 

No.  16. 

■om  Prottawr  Foitim,  of  Amhent  Collegi,  I 

Uiiivsrsllj  KdJlion  of  Webnter's  ""■' '" 

ilcsl  Booki,  a;!!. 
The  work  which  you  placed  in  my  hands  I  have 
taken  time  to  examine,  in  order  that  I  might  learn 
I  intrinsic  v«lne.  I  find  that  the  subjects  selected 
e  such,  and  the  manner  of  treatment  surfi,  as  to 
ipply  afolt  want  in  the  public  mind,  which,  i 
vn  progTesa.  i —  ■' ■""" 


a  demanding  higher  and  better 
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holp  than  it  enjoyed  before  tlio  publicaiion  of  yoni 
work.  This  might  he  inferred  from  the  hare  Mien 
lioD  of  the  suhjeeCs  and  Ihs  authors.  These  eub- 
jccts  are  treated  by  these  writers  ^rith  that  correct 
nesa  of  the  stJitcmcnt  of  f  ^  ._." 
with  that  fuinesE  of  detail  whieh 
just  what  it  ought  to  bo  (is  a  guide  lo  the  ^  . 
Every  yunng  man  who  wishes  to  elevate  his  mind 
by  sdf-culture,  ought  to  read  this  work  carefully. 
Yours  respectfully, 

William  C,  Towlbe. 

No.  17. 
From  Profeaaor  B.  Sn,UMiB,  Yule  College,  New  H^ren,  ( 

I  have  cjirefully  looked  through  your  rich  and 
faithful  work,  observing  the  copious  tablesuf  ct" 
tents,  glancing  at  evety  page  of  the  work,  and  _. 
all  the  numerous  illustrations,  with  occasional 
reading  of  paragraphs,  A  more  thorough  examfti- 
aiion  it  has  not  been  hitherto  in  my  power  to  make; 
but  even  this  general  survey  has  Idl  on  my  mind 
the  decided  conviction  that  you  hare  performed 
important  servicB  to  your  country  in  thi 


No.  IS. 
From  Uw  Secretarj  of  Jiimri  of  Tra4c,  Phllsdolphii. 
L.  Stbbbins, Esq.:  Z>atr5iV, — lexaminedni... 
interest  the  volume  published  by  you,  and  found  it 
paitjcnlarly  valonble.    The  design  struck  me  very 
favorably,  and  the  execution  of  the  several  parts 
conid  not  have  been  intrusted  to  more  competent 
hands.    The  last  one  hundred  years  ofths  history  of 
the  United  States  has  been  one  of  unexampled  prog- 
ress, and  it  is  now  mora  than  ever  important  to 
bring  in  review  before  the  people  of  every  section 
the  leading  facia  of  this  marvelous  prepress. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

LORIH  BlX>!>GET. 

No.  19. 

PromtheSecretaiyof  UieBoMd  of  Trade,  Boston. 

My  DfOT  Sir, — I  have  found  time  to  acquaint 
inyaelf  with  the  general  topics  and  objects  of  thi 
work,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  declni'e  that  1  have  noi 
read  mora  interesting  pages  for  yeiirs.    Indeed,  thi 
best  intbrmed  among  ns,  cannot,  as  it  seems  tome 
fail  to  find  much  that  is  new,  while  to  the  young 
and  to  those  who  lack  thj  moans  of  roseai*h,  " 
authentJc  and  well-digested  aciottnt  of  our  co 
try's  "  Progress,"  will  bo  of  immense  service, 
all  boast  of  our  wonderful  march  in  commerce. 
mantEfiictures,  in  mechanics,  and  in  the  arts;  and 
here  we  have  it,  step  by  step,  in  "  Swits  and  fign 
and  in  brief  and  pithy  narrative. 

With  all  ray  heart  I  hope  that  the  sale  vrill  he 
extensive,  and  that  you  mav  be  well  rewarded  for 
yonr  outlay  of  lime  and  capital. 

Very  truly,  your  friend. 

JjOKEH ZO  S.IBIHE. 

L.  SrsBBiNs,  Esq.,  Hurttbrd,  Conn- 


contains  on  the  wide  range  of  siibjecls  treated  of 
must  make  it  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  standard 
book  of  reference.  The  names  of  the  writers  of 
the  diftereut  articles  alTord  a  sufficient  guarantv 
that  the  facts  and  statements  may  be  relied  on  a's 
correct,  I  consider  the  work  a  very  important 
-■"^■'■•^-  'At  this  department  qf  literature,  and  have 
hat  It  will  find  its  way  into  Ihe  library  of 
ate  gentleman  and  every  publio  insatu- 
Very  truly  yours, 

■     Wm.  W.  Txibkee. 


I  havo  examined  your  work  with  great  satisfac- 
Uon.  I  consider  it  a  work  of  great  value,  and  it  is 
one  which  I  should  be  very  niiwilling  to  spare  from 
my  library.  It  is  not  only  such  a  book  as  the  liter- 
ary or  proreBsional  man  would  like  to  possess,  but 
it  is  a  book  lor  every  household,  and  for  every 
school  library.  Very  truly  yours, 

John  D.  Phi  lb  rice. 


Ho,  S2. 
From  the  Secretary  of  Boud  of  Education. 
Boston,  M*ss.,  Sepl.  6, 
Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  liiank  you  for  your 
noble  work. 

Aftersuch  an  examination  as  I  have  been  able  to 
_^  ve,  I  do  not  hesitate  lo  pronounce  it  a  work  of 
unusual  interest  and  value. 
As  a  depository  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  prog-. 
ss  of  pur  country  in  the  departments  of  industry, 
is  invaluable. 

Its  wide  circulation,  at  this  evontftil  period,  can- 
>t  foil  lo  arouse  and  deepen  that  patriotic  love  of 
ir  institutions  which  is  the  pressing  demand  of 
the  iiour.  Kcspcetfully  yours, 

J.  White. 
L.  Stebbins,  Esi). 


Ko.  33. 


3.  Baksail,  City  Si 


Mb.  L.  Stebbinb  :  Dear  Sir,— The  great  press 
of  official  engagements  bus  hitherto  prevented  my 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  very  beauti- 
ful and  interesUiig  work  published  by  you.  I  have 
not  hod  time  to'  peruse  them  thoroughly,  hut  take 
great  pleasure  in  stating  that,  so  iiir  as  I  have 
looked  into  them,  the  pkn  and  general  execution 
of  the  work  seem  to  me  to  be  admirable,  and  well 
adapted  lo  the  wants,  as  well  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, as  of  our  fellow-citiaens  generally.  1  cheerr 
fully  recommend  it  to'the  fevorable  regard  of  school 
ofGeers,  parents,  teachers,  and  others,  as  a  very  val- 
uable eompend  of  scientific  and  historical  knowl- 
ed^o,  and  as  a  work  well  worthy  of  a  plow  in  every 
school  or  private  library. 

No.  24. 

From  a  cursory  glance  at  its  contents  I  feel  war- 

■alue  and  usefulness  W  ail  classes. 

Very  respectfully,        R,  G.  Dana. 
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No.  25. 

rrom  B.  J.  T  oairna,  the  Hlalorlan. 

Sir, — I  have  exfunincd,  witb  great  aatisfaction, 

yonr  work.     I[  it  a  work  of  ineelimable  value  to 

thOM  who  desire  to  know,  in  minute  detail,  some- 


ilad  in  the  pofitician'B  mananl,  and  the  bold  state- 
menta  of  the  census  j  especially  at  this  tinu 
the  civilized  world  is  eagerly  asking  what 
and  what  we  have  been,  that  the  old  govemnients 
ma;  attempt  to  solve  the  more  important  ■ 
to  fiiem,  what  we  leiU  be.    Your  work,  in 
logical  prophecf ,  famishes  an  answer  of  which  any 
people  muy  be  justly  proud.    Surely,  no  DHlion  of 
the  ewth    haa    ever  experienced   such   bounding 
pn^ress  as  thip.    No  American  can  peruse  your 

n[es  without  feeling  gral«ful  for  the  privilege  of 
ng  an  American  citizen. 

I  will  use  a  very  trite  phrase  and  say.  with  all 
sincerity,  I  wish  your  work  could  go  "into  every 
fiunily  in  our  land,"  to  increase  their  knowltge  and 
to  strengthen  their  patriotism. 

Yours  respectfully, 

BeNBOH  J.  LOBSIHC 

Ko.  26. 

Offl«  dT  SupednlaDdent  of  Publln  ScluMl,  Cblo^a. 
The  work  which  you  have  prepar^  with  so  much 
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agricnltnre,  oommerc^  and  trade;  very  little  itM 
develops  the  material   prosperity  of  a  country,  and 
marks    its  growth,  has  escaped   their  industrions 
research.     Undoubtedly,   minute   criticism  might 
detect  slight  errors,  but  in  a  work  of  so  compre- 
hensive a  character,  strict  accuracy  wonld  seem 
almost  unattainable.    The  statistics  given  are  full 
and  clearly  arranged ;  the  grouping  of  the  subjects, 
and  the  evident  method  which  the  authors  have 
observed  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  not  incon- 
siderable task,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.     The  work 
which    we  particularly  need,    as    it    is  a 
Ltable  fact  that  few  people  are  so  deScient  in 
general  knowledge  of  facts  relative  to  growth  and 
development  of  Aeir  native  country,  as  ours.     The 
iglishman  eenerally  has  an  arsenal  of  statistics 
his  ^ngers'^ends;  he  can  tell  you  when  the  firEt 
ttflwas  sunk  in  the  first  mine;  when  the  first 
>m  was  erected  in  Manchester.    The  panoply  of 
facts  in   which  he  is  arrayed  makes  him  rather  a 
ponderous  and  far  from  sprightly  companion,  at 
times  ;  but  then  he  always  proves  ftirmidable  as  an 
adversary.     Germans,  too,  have  nearly  everything 
■- Uiat  relates  to  Ihoir  own  COUOI17. 

No.  31. 


care  and  labor,  presenting  the  progrt 

"    '    odaptSl  togratifyanainairut 
Ho  work  could  be  offered  t 


is  peculiarly  adapt 


the  public  at  the  present  time  more  worthy  of 
place  in  family  libraries,  and  school  libraries,  than 
the  one  which  you  now  present 

Yours  truly,         W.  H.  Wflls, 

Sup.  of  Public  Schools. 


I  have  looked  into  the  work  and  am  happy  1 
unite  with  the  worthy  men  who  have  examined  i 
in  commending  it  to  my  friends. 

Nbw  Yobk.  Isaac  Fbbbii. 


The  object  of  the  work  is  highly  commendable ; 
and,  so  br  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  has 
been  executed  with  ability  and  fidelity.  I  freely 
commend  it  to  public  patron^e. 

New  Yobk.  J.  M.  Mathbwb. 


From  Prof.  E.  W.  Hosfoiu>,  of  Cumbiidga  UulTanitj. 
It  is  a  work  of  very  great  value  for  popular  ref- 
erence. The  articles  having  been  prepared  by 
writers  who  have  made  Bpecialties  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  have  written,  are,  as  a  consequence, 
eminently  attractive.  I  find  them  an  unfailing 
source  of  valuable  information  and  important  sng- 


No.  30. 
From  the  Nut  York  TImea. 
If  at  all  inclined  to  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of 
nsefnl  infbrraation  may  be  bound  up  in  a  compara- 
tively small  compass  by  a  judicious  compiler,  in 
the  very  handsome  work  before  us,  we  should  find 
sufficient  logic  to  make  us  devout  believers.  The 
writers  have  ranged  through  the  wild  fields  of 


which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  made 
in  all  the  various  channels  of  industry  since  the 
days  when  they  were  British  colonists,  which  is  not 
be  found  in  any  other  single  work  with  which 
:  are  acquainted.  Each  one  of  these  subjects 
is  amply  illustrated  with  engravings.  The  difier- 
ent  chapters  have  been  prepared  by  well-known 
literary  men  who  have  each  made  the  subjects 
about  which  they  have  written  the  study  of  years. 
We  have  examined  the  work  repeatedly  and  with 
much  care  during  the  past  three  months,  and  each 
time  have  been  impressed  anew  with  its  value. 
There  is  not  an  intelligent  tkmily  in  the  nation  who 
would  not  be  interested  and  instructed  by  it,  and 
find  it  a  most  convenient  book  of  iv;ference  with 
regard  to  everything  pertaining  to  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  country. 

No.  SS. 

Tna  eh*  Boabln  TrsDMsrlpt, 
This  work  is  the  result  of  much  carefiil  research, 
exercised  by  many  minds  on  a  variety  of  import- 
ant subjects.  They  show  the  industrial  and  educa- 
tional steps  by  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  nien  from  their  colonial  condition  t» 
to  their  present  position  among  the  nations  of  tl 
world.  They  give,  in  a  historical  form,  the  proj 
ress  of  the  country  In  agriculture,  commcrc  , 
trade,  bankiije;,  manufactures,  machinery.  mode« 
of  travel  and  transportation,  and  the  work  is 
intended  to  be  sold  by  subscription,  and  will 
doubtless  have  a  large  circulation.  It  ought  to  be 
in  every  house  in  the  land.  It  is  more  important 
than  ordinary  histories  of  the  country,  as  it  exhib- 
its all  the  triumphs  of  the  practical  mind  and 
energy  of  the  nation,  in  every  department  of  sci- 
ence, art,  and  benevolence.  It  is  a  storehouse  of 
important  and  stimulating  ^ts,  and*  its  interest 
can  hardly  be  exhausted  by  oie  most  persistent 
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